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ery  day 


That  ri 
And  vrill  no 
Theie  are  m 

Too  fragile  lo  ei 

That  pine  and  pine  awaj  lil[  JieaJth  it  flown 
And  IilJ  life  roilowi— while  lanie  Ivingilufi' 
Telia  an  Iheir  lamb,  that  cough  nr  tvver,  grown 
Triumplianl  o'er  their  alrengili,  laid  Ihem  benaalh 

Ikeiik—Bi  Lior  Northahptoh. 

Tbk  storm  of  ihe  6ih  of  January,  1839, 
will  be  long  remenibered  in  those  parts 
where  iia  fury  raged.  PicttJTesque  old  ru- 
ins, the  pride  and  boast  of  the  neighbor- 
hood they  adorned,  whose  sturdy  gables 
and  battlemeniB  had  stood  out  bravely 
against  many  sn  assault,  yielded  that  night 
and  fell,  a  shapeless  maas— the  faithhl  ivy 
■till  clinging  clowly  to  the  old  gray  mtmu 
and  time-stained  fragments.  Grievous  wu 
the  devastation  in  forest,  park,  and  de- 
mesne ;  their  goodliest  ornaments  were  laid 
low.     The  elm,  as  more  brittle  than  other 


especially  snflered;  many,  of  great  age, 
were  either  snapped  across  or  torn  up  by 
the  roots;  and  sad  to  I  he  aching  eyes 
of  their  posseasors,  was  the  fpeciacle  of 
their  stately  forms,  mangled,  crushed,  and 
disfigured,  lying  about  in  wild  confusion, 
encumbering  what  they  had  adorned,  or 
stretched  across  the  dvenue  of  which  they 
had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  guar- 
dians and  Ihe  pride. 

There  is  aonieihing,  even  lo  the  most  un- 
rnterested  spectator,  very  moving  in  the 
sight  of  a  noble  tree  lying  prostrate— we 
are,  ourselves,  so  puny  and  ephemeral  in 
comparison,  in  stature,  strength  and  dura 
tion  !  Our  little  span  of  life  with  all  ils 
hopes,  straggles,  passions,  and  ambition, 
dwindles  inio  such  insignificance  when  we 
contemplate  the  patriarch  ofihe  forest,  who 
has  seen  generation  after  generation  of  hu- 
man beings  spring  up,  flourish,  and  decay; 
and  who,  in  green  vigor  still,  will  yet 
look  [down  upon  fresh  generations  for 
long  years  after  we  have  crumbled  into 
ddtt.  An  irresistible  feeling  of  veneration 
fills  the  mind  at  the  thought.  And  when 
we  consider  the  length  of  time  it  lakes  to 

form  the  liiaty  trtmk  and  giant  limbs the 

slow  gradual  growth— the  spring  showera, 
and  Mimmer  auns,  aatumn  dews,  ami  win- 
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try  storms,  that  have  passed  over  its  honor- 
ed head — the  children  that  have  sported 
beneath  its  shade — the  cattle  that  have 
sought  shelter  from  the  blast — the  innumer- 
able birds,  the  countless  myriads  of  shining 
insects,  that  have  found  a  liome  and  suste- 
nance among  its  pleasant  branches ;  when 
we  think  of  all  this,  it  sterns  almost  sacri- 
lege to  fell  a  fine  old  tree.  The  produce 
and  the  existence  of  ages  demolished  in  a 
few  hours!  a  living,  acting  being,  **  done 
to  death;"  its  teeming  bosom,  giving  sweet 
promise  of  buds,  and  leaves,  and  glorious 
verdure — or,  still  sadder  sight,  that  verdure, 
in  fresh  and  full  luxuriance,  doomed — from 
•*  dancing  lightly  on  the  topmost  spray,*'  in 
the  clear  azure  of  heaven,  and  reflecting 
the  sunbeams  on  every  bright-green  silken 
leaf,  to  lie  a  crushed  and  withering  mass, 
soiled  and  bedabbled  in  the  mire. 

Every  dwelling-house,  barn,  and  hay- 
rick, that  lay  in  ihe  course  swept  by  the 
hurricane,  suflfercd  more  or  less  that  night. 
Roofs  were  blown  off,  windows  forced  in, 
and  the  terrified  inmates  spent  the  hours 
of  repose  in  hurrying  from  room  to  room 
of  their  houses,  barricadoing  doors  and 
windows,  repairing  breaches,  and  carrying 
their  children  and  whatever  was  most  pre- 
cious in  the  way  of  ornamental  china, 
clocks,  and  bijouterie,  into  a  place  of  safety, 
where  the  storm  had  least  eflect. 

I  can  never  call  to  mind  that  night, 
which  to  so  many  suggests  images  of  physi- 
cal danger  and  alarm,  of  raging  winds  and 
struggling  elements,  without  thinking  of  a 
mental  conflict  of  which  I  was  the  witness, 
and,  as  far  as  regards  sympathy,  a  sharer, 
during  its  hours:  and,  with  the  remem- 
brance, there  ever  comes  the  conviction  of 
how  much  more  deeply  we  are  affected  by 
the  contemplation  of  internal  feelings  and 
emotions  than  by  any  external^event  passing 
around  us. 

Our  dwelling  was  comparatively  shelter- 
ed from  the  storm  ;  at  least  we  did  not  suf- 
fer as  much  as  many  of  our  neighbors.  No 
windows  were  blown  in  ;  and,  by  midnight, 
any  damage  done  had  been  so  far  repaired, 
and  the  precautious  taken  pronounced  bo  far 
effectual,  that  no  more  injuries  were  appre- 
hended. The  roar  of  the  tempest,  howev- 
er, was  awful.  The  house  shook  and  rock- 
ed from  top  to  bottom ;  not  an  eye  within 
its  walls  was  closed  in  sleep ;  no  one  even 
thooght  of  retiring  to  rest. 

But  there  was  one  among  the  watchers 
who  paid  little  attention  to  the  raging  storm. 
I  was  the  companion  of  her  vigil ;  and,  oh  1 
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how  void  of  interest  and  importance  seemed 
all  the  din  outside  compared  to  the  struggle 
of  contending  feelings,  the  tumult  and  the 
strife  in  thiit  poor  human  heart !  Vain  was 
the  fury  of  th^  hurricane ;  we  heard  it  not, 
engrossed  in  anxious  counsel.  The  sheet- 
ed rain  was  driven  against  the  windows  in 
fierce  and  angry  torrents ;  but  within  flow- 
ed the  bitter  **  waters  of  the  heart,"  wrung 
from  wounded  love  and  hope  deferred  to 
lead  but  to  anguish  and  despair.  Who 
could  attend  to  jarring  elements,  however 
loud,  when  a  conflict  like  this  so  deep,  so 
all-absorbing,  was  going  on  7 

There  are  many  who  disbelieve  the  doc- 
trine of  broken  hearts,  and  laugh  to  scorn, 
as  romantic  and  fanciful,  the  idea  of  dying 
of  disappointed  love.  Could  these  skeptics 
have  witnessed  what  I  did  that  stormy 
night — had  they  followed,  step  by  step,  in 
all  its  sad  passages,  the  narrative  of  her 
whose  wee  made  nie  unmindful  of  all  beside, 
they  would  have  given  up  their  cold  theo- 
ries. Alas !  these  cases  are  more  common 
than  we  suppose.  It  is  because  they  are 
unknown  that  they  are  disbelieved.  There 
is  no  secret  shrouded  with  such  jealous 
care  within  the  breast  of  its  possessor  as 
that  of  wounded  affection.  Her  nearest 
and  her  dearest  know  it  not.  Shrinking 
and  sensitive,  she  struggles  with  its  pangs ; 
the  breaking  heart  alone  knows  its  own 
bitterness.  And  then,  in  the  words  already 
quoted  as  the  heading  of  this  chapter, 
these  sfilent  sufferers 

Pine  oncl  pine  awov,  till  health  is  flown 
And  till  life  tlows— while  some  lying  Htuff 
TelU  un  iheir  Icmbs  tlitit  cough  or  lever,  grown 
Triumphant  u'er  their  strength,  laid  them  beneath 
tliat  stone. 

To  avoid  initials,  I  shall  call  the  heroine 
(if  this  "  ower  true  tale"  Mabel  and  her  be- 
loved one  Walter.  She  was  one  of  my 
earliest  and  dearest  friends.  I  need  not 
describe  her,  for  the  well  known  print  of 
Byron's  "  Maid  of  Athens"  will  convey  a 
better  idea  of  her  appearance  than  any  de- 
scription my  pen  could  attempt.  Had  she 
sat  for  the  likeness  of  the  Grecian  girl,  im- 
mortalized by  poet  and  artist,  the  resem- 
blance could  not  have  been  more  perfect. 
The  same  gracefully  bending  figure,  full 
throat,  and  classical  contour  of  head.  The 
same  rounded  cheek,  intellectual  forehead, 
and  arched  brow  delicately  pencilled.  And 
then  her  eyes  1  so  dark,  so  large,  so  soft, 
so  rich,  BO  vehmte ;  so  full  of  deep  ten- 
der meaning,  bo  intensely  affiscttooate  in 
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their  expression !  I  never  saw  eyes 
through  which  the  warm  heart  beamed  so 
lovingly  ;  and,  as  if  to  add  to  their  melting 
softness,  the  eye-lids,  with  their  long  dark 
fringes,  came  gently  drooping  over  the  full 
orbs,  shading  and  imparting  to  them  a  pe- 
culiar fascination.  Dear  Mabel  I  who  that 
has  felt  the  thrilling  glance  of  those  earnest 
affectionate  eyes  can  ever  forget  it  ? 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Mabel  had 
many  admirers.  There  was  something  ir- 
resistibly winning  in  her  manners;  arch, 
and  playful,  and  full  of  lively  repartee,  with  a 
vein,  at  times,  of  deep  feeling  and  tenderness. 
But,  though  often  wooed,  it  was  long  ere 
she  was  won.  Those  sensitive  and  fastidi- 
ous natures,  capable  of  a  love  too  exalted 
and  fervent,  too  holy  and  abiding,  to  be 
lightly  bestowed,  are  not  prone  to  yield  to 
passing  impressions.  Love  with  them  is 
not  that  hackneyed  thing  that  dwells  on 
every  careless  lip;  talked  of  jestingly, 
transferred  easily — the  mere  flutterings  of 
gratified  vanity  ;  but  a  divine  passion,  sol- 
emn, spiritual,  all-absorbing,  pervading 
every  thought,  and  throbbing  in  every 
pulse ;  coloring  life  itself  with  a  bliss  so 
exalted  and  refined,  as  to  proclaim  at  once 
its  divine  essence  and  heavenly  source; 
exerting  over  the  heart  it  fills  the  beneficent 
influence  that  the  sun  in  the  firmament  has 
on  our  earth,  by  calling  into  being  all  that 
10  generous  and  unselfish,  noble  and  pure  ! 

'*  A  cuore  di  difficile  accesso,  se  alfin  pur 
v'  entra  amore  quanto  rovina  V*  The  hour 
came  when  Mabel  owned  the  "  sofl  im- 
peachment;" and  she  gave  her  heart  frank- 
ly and  warmly — for  she  was  superior  to  the 
arts  of  coquetry — to  him  who  had  gained 
and  was  worthy  to  possess  it. 

The  attachment  of  Walter  and  Mabel 
was  sanctioned  by  their  friends,  and  their 
union  looked  forward  to  with  joy  by  the 
families  of  both.  A  year  passed  away  in 
the  delightful  interchange  of  mutual  affec- 
tion. Those  who  understood  the  disposi- 
tion of  Mabel  could  well  realize  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  a  feeling  thus  for  the  first 
time  awakened.  Amid  many  suitors  she 
had  at  last  met  the  object  on  whom  the 
treasures  of  a  love  as  warm  as  it  was  con- 
stant were  to  be  lavished.  To  one  of  her 
peculiarly  affectionate  nature,  great  was  the 
happiness  of  loving  and  being  loved  ;  and, 
blest  with  the  approval  of  her  parents,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  its  full  enjoyment 

There  is  perhaps  no  position  so  endear- 
ing in  a  woman's  eyes  as  that  which  her 
betrothed  holds  with  respect  to  her.    In 
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him  she  views  the  companion  of  her  future 
life,  the  arbiter,  so  to  speak,  of  her  desti- 
ny, eternal  as  well  as  temporal,  to  whom 
she  will  henceforth  look  up  for  guidance 
and  protection.  His  happiness,  which  her 
affection  renders  dearer  to  her  than  her 
own,  is  about  to  be  committed  into  her 
keeping,  and  a  trembling  anxiety  mingles 
with  her  joy  in  accepting  the  precious 
trust.  What  interest,  what  importance  is 
attached  to  all  his  little  likes  and  dislikes; 
to  habits,  and  fancies,  and  peculiarities, 
that  in  another  would  be  utterly  disregard- 
ed !  How  eagerly  the  fond  heart  treasures 
up  and  observes  all  these  as  a  means  of 
conferring  pleasure  or  avoiding  pain  or 
irritation ;  for,  after'all,  it  is  upon  such  tri- 
fles that  every-day  happiness  depends,  and 
here  that  woman's  tact  and  affection  can 
best  show  themselves.  So  bright  is  the 
halo  that  surrounds  every  thing  connected 
with  those  we  love,  so  unspeakable  the  in- 
terest which  all  belonging  to  them  has  in 
our  eyes,  that  this  endearing  study  increas- 
es affection  a  thousand-fold.  She  who, 
while  dwelling  on  them,  imagines  she  is 
only  becoming  acquainted  with  the  tastes 
and  predilections  of  her  future  husband  is, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  weaving  still  more 
closely  round  her,  and  strengthening  the 
tender  ties  that  bind  him  to  her. 

So  it  was  with  Mabel;  and  thus  she 
went  on  "  growing  fonder  and  fonder"  as 
month  after  month  passed  away. 

It  may  be  imagined  how  rude  was  the 
shock  that  awakened  her  from  this  dream 
of  happiness,  and  the  anguish  of  her  affec- 
tionate heart,  at  finding  that  there  had 
arisen  obstacles  to  the  union  with  Walter, 
which  caused  her  friends  to  withdraw  their 
consent,  and  to  forbid  all  communication 
between  them. 

Fortunately  for  Mabel  she  knew  where 
to  turn  for  consolation.  She  felt  that  every 
occurrence  in  her  life  was  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Him  to  whom  she  daily  committed 
her  way,  and  this  trial  coiild  not  have  be- 
fallen her  without  his  divine  will.  Reli- 
gion, that  gilds  and  brightens  tfirery  joy, 
is  not  really  felt  in  all  its  value  until  the  dark 
night  of  affliction  overshadows  the  soul. 
Separated  from  the  beloved  one  who  had  for 
so  long  a  time  shared  her  every  thought,  she 
was  not  quite  alone  while  able  to  pour  out 
her  sorrows  before  the  Being  to  whom  all 
hearts  are  open,  and  from  whom  no  secrets, 
however  shrouded  from  human  eye,  are  hid. 
Another  unspeakable  source  of  comfort  to 
poor  Mabel  was  the  devoted  and  passionate 
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attachment  of  Walter.  Every  obstacle  to 
their  union  seemed  only  to  call  forth,  in 
renewed  vigor,  the  energies  of  his  ardent 
nature.  Though  all  direct  intercourse  be- 
tween them  was  interrupted,  she  was  still 
in  correspondence  with  some  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  his  family,  and  through  them,  as 
well  as  in  other  ways — for  love  is  ever  fer- 
tile in  devices — he  conveyed  to  her  contin- 
ued assurances  of  his  unchangeable  affec- 
tion. 

But  notwithstanding  these,  and  her  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will,  the  cruel  blow 
to  her  hopes  and  affections  began  to  take 
effect  upon  Mabel.  Her  health  gradually 
gave  way.  Her  friends,  who  were  little 
aware  of  the  depth  of  her  feelings,  imagin- 
ed that  change  of  air  and  scene  would  re- 
store her.  They  were  anxious  to  remove 
her  from  a  neighborhood  where  occasional 
meetings  with  the  connexions  of  her  lover 
kept  up,  as  they  fancied,  his  remembrance. 
Various  excursions,  therefore,  were  planned 
for  Mabel ;  she  was  hurried  from  one  scene 
of  excitement  to  another,  but  her  cheek 
was  still  pale,  and  her  dark  eyes  languid. 
The  same  object  was  present  to  her 
thoughts  wherever  she  went ;  surrounded 
by  gay  and  nnsympathizing  companions, 
Understood  by  none,  her  heart  sank  beneath 
the  dreary  sickness  of  deferred  hope,  and 
brooded  inwardly  over  its  sorrows. 

Things  had  been  in  this  state  for  up- 
wards of  two  years,  when,  in  the  winter  of 
1699,  our  friend  became  a  guest  under  our 
roof.  Here  she  found  the  balm  of  sympa- 
thy ;  and  the  **  besoin  de  s'^pancher,"  that 
weighs  like  a  night-mare  on  the  soul,  no 
longer  oppressed  her  with  its  Kurden.  We 
had  never  met  the  object  of  her  affection, 
and  listened  with  interest  to  her  descrip- 
tions of  htm.  How  her  cheeks  glowed, 
and  her  eyes  were  lit  up  with  emotion, 
when  overcoming  that  reserve  which  a  wo- 
man always  feels  in  naming  her  beloved, 
even  to  those  most  intimate,  Mabel  spoke 
of  his  generous* qualities,  his  frank,  ardent 
disposition  ;  his  refined  taste  and  cultivated 
mind,  the  union  of"  les  petits  soins"  with 
manly  pursuits,  which  is  so  endearing  in  a 
maiden's  eyes;  his  graceful  figure  and 
liandsome  intelligent  countenance  !  And 
bow  the  glowing  cheek  grew  pale  again, 
-the  lip  quivered,  the  soft  eye  filled  with 
tears,  as  with  faltering  voice  she  went  on 
to  speak  of  his  devotion  to  her— of  their 
loDff  and  hopeless  attachment. 

The  arrival  of  the  post  was  always  a 
most  anxioiu  moment  to    Mabel.      She 
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looked  forward  to  getting  a  letter  from  some 
quarter  or  other  which  might  perchance 
contain  tidings  of  Walter ;  and  sometimes 
there  came  a  newspaper  directed  by  his 
hand,  the  sight  of  which  made  her  heart 
throb  and  her  eyes  glisten,  and  on  which, 
as  on  a  treasure,  ^he  would  feast  for  weeks. 
The  hand-writing  of  an  absent  friend  is  so 
very  precious!  One  morning  the  letters 
were  later  than  usual,  and  expected,  too, 
with  more  than  usual  anxiety ;  for  many 
weeks  had  elapsed,  and  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  Walter  ;  no  paper  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  day  aAer  day  heart-sinking 
disappointment  succeeded  to  the  moments 
of  keen  suspense,  which  grew  more  and 
more  breathless  at  the  approach  of  post- 
hour. 

Who  is  there  that  has  not,  at  one  time  or 
other,  experienced  this  sudden  fail  in  the 
thermometer  of  the  feelings?  when  the  fe- 
verish flush  of  anxiety  and  hope  sinks 
down  into  the  blank  wretchedness  of  dis- 
appointment ;  when  we  feel  so  utterly  de- 
pressed, dispirited,  and  good-for-nothing; 
all  our  energies  gone — hope  itself  dead  ! 

This  was  the  fhh  of  January  ;  a  fair 
morning,  with  no  symptoms  of  the  coming 
memorable  storm.  We  were  all  equipped 
for  a  drive,  Mabel,  my  sister,  and  myself, 
and  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  letters 
to  set  out.  At  length  they  came.  With  a 
cry  of  joy  our  friend  sprang  forward  to  re- 
ceive one  in  which,  even  at  a  distance,  the 
quick  eye  of  affection  had  instantly  recog- 
nized the  way  of  folding,  the  seal,  the  hand- 
writing of  Walter.  There  was  also  a  letter 
for  me,  and  its  contents  occupied  me  for 
some  minutes,  so  that  I  did  not  notice  my 
companion.  When  at  last  I  looked  up, 
what  a  sight  smote  my  eyes !  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  it ;  for  no  words  can 
convey  an  idea  of  the  intense  agony  I  beheld. 
Her  delicate  frame  shook  with  agitation, 
while  her  face  had  that  glazed  and  ghastly 
appearance  that  is  produced  by  strong  bod- 
ily pain.  The  veins  in  her  forehead  were 
swollen — every  feature  quivered ;  her  large 
eyes  were  dilated  and  full  of— oh  !  such  un- 
utterable anguish  1  May  I  never  look  on 
the  like  again  I 

I  flew  to  her  side  :  her  white  lips. moved, 
and  she  motioned  me  away  with  one  hand 
— the  other  was  convulsively  clutching  the 
letter  and  pressing  it  to  her  panting  bo 
som.  She  was,  indeed,  not  in  a  state  to 
hear  words  even  of  the  tenderest  sympathy! 
I  drew  back  tu  an  adjoining  sofa,  and  sat 
gazing  at  her  with   dismay.    My  sister, 
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who  had  left  the  room  hefore  the  arrival  of 
the  letters,  returned  at  that  moment  and 
was  struck  dumb  at  seeing  the  condition 
of  oar  friend. 

When  poor  Mabel  was  able  to  speak  she 
faltered  out  an  earnest  wish  to  be  alone, 
and  implored  us  to  lewe  her,  and  to  pro- 
ceed on  our  drive.  It  wonld  have  been  ill- 
judged  kindness  to  oppose  her  request  at 
such  a  moment.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was 
in  her  own  room,  prostrate  before  that 
throne  where  the  best  help  is  to  be  found 
in  every  time  of  need  ;  and  we,  with  sor- 
rowful hearts,  that  yearned  to  be  near  her, 
took  our  departure. 

On  our  return  she  came  to  greet  us, 
composed,  with  a  struggling  smile,  and  an 
attempt  at  cheerfulness  that  was  very 
touching.  She  looked  like  a**'  rain«beaten 
violet",— so  meek,  so  tender  and  subdued, 
and  with  such  tearful  eyes.  It  was  plain 
to  see  that  the  conflict  had  been  severe ; 
but  she  had  conquered,  and  the  abundant 
tears  she  shed  had  relieved  her  full  heart. 
No  allusion  was  made  to  the  letter ;  and  in 
the  evening  when  ail  were  assembled  for 
dinner,  the  gathering  storm  and  prognosti- 
cations of  the  awful  night  that  was  coming, 
engrossed  every  one's  attention,  so  that 
poor  Mabel's  wan  looks  and  dejected  ap- 
pearance escaped  notice. 

The  *'  witching  time  o'  night "  has  al- 
ways been  the  choice  hour  for  confidence. 
How  many  things  are  revealed  over  the 
midnight  fire  in  that  sanctum,  **  one's  own 
room,"  that  would  never  be  told  at  any 
other  time  or  place  1  What  a  pleasant  and 
privileged  half-hour  it  is!  and  how  hard  it 
is  sometimes  to  have  to  say  **  Good  night  !*' 
and  break  off  such  sweet  and  confidential 
communion ! 

I  have  already  alluded  to  my  visit  to  Ma- 
bel's room  that  night.  The  storm  furnished 
US  with  an  excuse  for  prolonging  our  con- 
ference, as  the  alarm  was  so  great  that  no 
one  in  the  house  went  to  bed.  But  it  was 
not  the  external  elements  that  occupied  us, 
as  I  said  before,  but  the  agitation  of  a  mind 
rent  with  contending  emotions.  The  an- 
guish and  distress  of  my  companion  were 
indescribable.  She  showed  me  the  fatal 
letter.  It  was  from  Walter — renouncing 
her!  All  was  now  over,  he  said,  between 
them ;  and  he  begged  that,  on  her  return 
home,  she  would  collect  his  letters,  and 
every  token  and  souvenir  of  him  in  her 
possession,  and  return  them  all.  He  ex- 
pressed his  resolution  to  do  the  same  on 
ills  part,  and  spoke  with  affected  calmness 
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of  forgetting  all  that  was  past,  and  forming 
new  ties.  With  this  were  mingled  despair- 
ing regrets,  and  altogether  the  letter  was 
most  strange  and  incoherent. 

Deeply  and  earnestly  we  pondered  it  over. 
Mabel  could  take  but  one  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. *'  1  see  it  all,"  she  said,  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  woe — "  he  is  weary  of  this  long, 
hopeless,  wretched  suspense.  He  has 
found  some  one  whom  he  can  love  and  be 
happy  with — I  am  forgotten  !" 

I  couid  not  agree  with  her.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  letter  was  not  that  of  one  who 
had  grown  cold  or  forgetful ;  it  seemed  to 
breathe  any  thing  but  indifference  in  its  wild 
and  unconnected  expressions.  But  Mabel 
refused  to  be  comforted;  it  was  perhaps 
natural  that,  in  her  weak  state  of  health, 
and  after  all  she  had  suffered,  she  should 
incline  to  the  dark  side  of  the  picture. 
She  had  no  means  of  clearing  up  the  mys- 
tery ;  for  all  correspondence  with  Walter 
had  been  forbidden  by  her  family,  who  im- 
agined that  she 'had  long  ceased  to  think  of 
him ;  and  her  delicacy  revolted  at  the  idea 
of  employing  any  circuitous  means  of  dis- 
covering the  cause  of  his  changed  feelings 
towards  her. 

I  may  as  well  mention  here  that  which 
did  not  come  to  our  friend's  knowledge 
until  she  was  lying  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  which  accounted  for  the  fa'al 
letter.  One  of  those  reports,  uttered  in 
thoughtlessness  and  propagated  by  love  of 
gossip,  that  so  often  wring  the  heart  of  some 
breathless  listener,  and  cause  anguish  little 
dreamt  of  by  the  heedless  retailer  of  news — 
one  of  those  mischievous  reports  reached 
the  ears  of  Walter.  He  heard  that  Mabel 
was  going  to  be  married.  Love  is  suscep- 
tible and  jealous;  and  a  slight  thing' will 
excite  either  fear  or  hope  when  the  feelings 
are  deeply  engaged.  To  all  his  inquiries 
in  various  quarters,  Walter  received  replies 
which  confirmed  the  rumor;  and  as  the 
world  never  arranges  these  matters  by 
halves,  but  settles  and  decides  on  the  mi- 
nutest particulars  with  marvellous  precision 
and  sagacity,  Walter  could  not  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  \e  heard.  He  knew  that 
Mabel  had  been  mixing  much  in  society  of 
late,  and  was  well  aware  that,  wherever  she 
went,  her  attractions  brought  admirers 
round  her.  Stung  with  the  idea  that  she 
had  accepted  the  addresses  of  another, 
maddened  at  the  prospect  of  losing  her,  he 
had  despatched  the  letter  ;  and  his  wretch-  • 
edness  in  writing  it  was  fully  as  great  as 
that  caused   by   the  perusal.    .Oh!    what 
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misery  would  a  few  words  of  explanation 
have  saved  to  two  loving  hearts,  thus 
robbed  of  their  only  solace,  the  belief  in 
each  other's  constancy. 

Her  last  prop  taken  away,  our  poor 
friend  sank  rapidly.  **  Life's  farce  went 
on;"  but,  to  finish  the  quotation, 

** Within  that  breast  *twould  scare  the  bold 

To  see  the  springs  at  work  when  peace  was  flown  ; 
A    harrowing  spectacle,  reserved    for     heaven 
alone!'* 

It  was,  indeed,  a  grievous  sight ! — to  see 
the  hollow,  joyless  smile,  the  effort  to  seem 
cheerful,  the  forced  air  of  interest  in  every- 
day things,  the  painfully-sustained  conver- 
sation ;  and  to  know,  that,  beneath  all  this 
mockery  of  happiness,  there  was  a  breaking 
heart!  To  hear  her  sing — that  was  a  trial. 
Mabel's  musical  talents  were  celebrated  ; 
her  brilliancy  and  skill  as  an  instrumental 
performer  were  great;  and  her  exquisite 
voice,  so  rich  and  melodious — the  deep 
feeling  she  imparted  to  whatever  she  sang, 
joined  to  a  highly  cultivated  taste — made 
her  a  vocalist  of  first-rate  quality.  It  was 
natural  that  her  musical  powers  should  be 
in  great  request ;  and  as  she  accomplished 
with  ease  and  pleasure  what  to  others,  less 
gifted,  would  have  been  an  exertion,  she 
was  always  ready  to  gratify  her  friends. 
But  now,  when  she  was  so  miserable,  to 
require  of  her  a  song  I — melody  in  her 
heaviness !  0(\en  did  the  words  of  Moore 
rise  into  my  mind — 

**  Ah  !  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  lior  strains, 
Mow  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking  !*' 

One  night — I  shall  never  forget  it — she 
was  asked  to  sing  one  of  those  beautiful 
Irish  melodies,  so  full  of  tender  pathos,  in 
which  she  excelled  She  began,  and  gave 
in  thrilling  tones  the  first  few  bars.  But  it 
wonid  not  do ;  her  spirits  gave  way ;  she 
could  act  her  part  no  longer.  The  guitar 
fell  from  her  hands,  and  she  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears.  Thf>y  were  accounted  for 
by  her  evidently  broken  health,  the  heat  of 
the  room,  the  touching  words  of  the  song. 
Who  could  suspect  the  s^d  truth? — who 
ever  does  suspect  it  in  these,  alas !  too  fre- 
quent cases  T 

A  struggle  like  this  could  not  last  long ; 
the  suffering  mind  finds  ready  sympathy  in 
its  frail  bodily  companion.  Symptoms  so 
alarming  set  in,  that  it  became  necessary 
for  Mabel  to  return  to  her  home,  and  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  kind  family 
physician,  who  had  before  recommended 
her  leaving  it  for  a  change  of  scene.     He 
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knew  nothing  of  the  "secret  woe"  that  his 
dear  patient  carried  about  with  her ;  and 
he  was  now  shocked  at  the  sad  alteration 
he  saw.  Active  measures  were  resorted 
to;  but  the  suflferer  grew  no  better,  and 
was  soon  confined  entirely  to  her  room. 
The  effects  of  that  worm,  which  for  so  long 
a  time  had  been  gnawing,  unseen,  at  her 
happiness  and  peace,  were  not  to  be  con- 
quered ;  for,  as  Madame  de  Stae)  truly  ob- 
serves, '*  Une  peine  dont  personne  ne  vous 
parle,  une  peine  qui  n'^prouve  pas  le  moin- 
dre  changement,  ni  par  les  jours,  ni  par  les 
ann^es,  et  n'est  susceptible  d'aucun  6v6ne- 
ment,  d'aucune  vicissitude,  fait  encore  plus 
de  mal  que  la  diversite  des  impression  do- 
loureuses.  II  n'y  a  point  d'oobli  pour  les 
personnes  d'une  imagination  forte." 

The  grief  of  Mabel's  family  may  be  im* 
agined.  Additional  medical  aid  was  called 
in  ;  but  the  result  of  the  consultation  only 
confirmed  their  worst  ap|)rehensions.  At 
length  it  became  the  painful  duty  of  their 
friend  and  physician  to  communicate  to 
them  the  awful  tidings  that  there  was  no 
hope.  Oh !  what  a  sentence  is  that,  when 
heard  by  the  pale  and  anxious  group  gath- 
ered round  the  physician,  and  reading  in 
his  concerned  and  solemn  looks  their  doom^ 
before  it  has  passed  his  lips.  Yes,  though 
anticipated  ever  so  tremblingly,  thuugk 
uttered  ever  so  feelingly,  when  it  comes 
it  is  a  fearful  sound  !  How  the  breath  stops, 
and  the  ears  tingle,  and  the  heart  growti 
sick  and  chill—'*  No  hope  r 

In  the  desolate  household,  thus  filled  with 
lamentation,  the  only  one  who  maintained 
composure  and  calmness  was  the  dying 
Mabel.  When  the  world  was  brightest  to 
her,  her  affections  were  never  engrossed  by 
it  so  as  to  exclude  thoughts  of  eternity  ; 
and  now  she  felt  the  approach  of  death 
without  alarm.  She  expressed  a  wish  to 
make  some  pecuniary  arrangements,  by 
which  a  portion  that  had  been  bequeathed 
to  her  should  be  secured  to  her  sisters,  and 
II  lawyer  was  sent  for  to  make  her  will. 
This  was  a  trying  day  to  the  afflicted  fami- 
ly. While  she  was  engaged  in  dictating 
her  last  wishes,  many  a  stifled  sob  and 
burst  of  bitter  weeping  were  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  beneath  her  sick  chamber — those 
rooms  that  had  so  oAen  re-echoed  with  the 
full  rich  tones  of  her  melodious  voice. 
How  solemn  and  sad  a  stillness  pervades 
the  house  over  which  the  angel  of  death 
has  flung  the  dark  shadow  of  his  wing  ! 

After  the  lawyer's  visit,  Mabel  seemed  to 
take  no  further  interest  in  the  things  of 
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this  world.  Her  debility  increased,  and  she 
saw  no  one  except  her  physician,  and  the 
clergyman  who  came  daily  to  read  and 
pray  with  her. 

Among  the  many  anxioas  inquirers  who 
called  to  learn  the  state  of  the  invalid  at 
this  time,  an  unexpected  visitor  one  morn- 
\n$^  presented  herself.  It  waa  the  sister  of 
Walter.  She  had  come  to  town  on  busi- 
ness, and  hearing  of  the  danger  of  her 
friend,  flew  to  the  house  to  gain  fuller 
tidings.  A  slight  estrangement  had  sub- 
sisted between  the  families  since  the  break- 
ings off  of  the  marriage,  but  now  all  was 
forgotten,  and  Walter's  sister  mingled  her 
tears  with  those  of  the  sorrowing  circle. 
They  had  a  long  and  earnest  conversation. 
Before  its  close,  Mabel's  family  were  in- 
formed of  what  1  have  already  mentioned 
— Walter's  belief  in  the  reported  marriage 
of  his  beloved,  his  despair,  and  the  letter  he 
had  addressed  to  her. 

Suspicions  of  the  real  state  of  things 
began  to  enter  the  minds  of  the  party ;  and 
on  the  next  visit  of  the  physician,  whose 
feelings  towards  his  patient  were  as  much 
those  of  a  father  and  friend  as  a  medical 
adviser,  all  was  communicated  to  him. 
A  gleam  of  hope  flashed  across  the 
countenance  of  the  kind  doctor  as  he 
listened. 

''This  is  very  important,"  he  said; 
**  where  the  mind  is  deeply  engaged,  the 
case  differs  widely  from  one  of  mere  bodily 
disease.  Had  we  known  all  this  before ;  but 
now" — and  again  a  grave  and  anxious  ex- 
pression overspread  his  face — **  the  symp- 
toms have  gone  beyond  our  control,  ft  is, 
I  fear,  too  late.  Indeed,  I  question  whether 
in  her  reduced  state  it  might  be  prudent 
even  to  name  the  subject  to  her." 

Mabel  was  truly  in  the  most  delicate 
condition.  The  lamp  of  life  seemed  flick- 
ering in  its  socket,  like  the  last  fitful  rays 
of  an  expiring  taper — a  breath  would  suflice 
to  quench  the  light  for  ever.  It  was  an 
anxious  task,  even  for  sisterly  affection,  to 
bring  before  her  at  such  a  time,  an  agi- 
tating topic  i  to  name  a  name  that,  at  the 
first  breathing  of  it,  vibrated  through  every 
fibre  of  her  shattered  frame,  and  shook 
it  with  an  emotion  that  threatened  fatal 
consequences.  Cautiously,  and  with  ten- 
der care,  as  she  was  able  to  bear  it,  was 
the  subject  renewed;  and  at  length,  by 
Blow  and  gradual  degrees,  she  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  whole  enrapturing  truth 
— that  her  adored  Walter  had  never  wavered 
io  bis  devotion  to  her,  and  that  if  her  life 


were  spared  she  might  still  be  his,  with 
her  parents'  free  consent  and  blessing. 

Hope  and  joy,  what  blessed  elixirs  ye 
are !  Where  is  the  medicine  in  the  whole 
pharmacopoeia  can  boast  the  life-giving,  ex- 
hilirating  virtues  ye  possess?  The  reviving 
news  that  Walter  loved  her  still,  and  that 
the  obstacles  which  separated  them  had 
vanished,  were  to  the  fainting  soul  of  Ma- 
bel like  oil  to  the  dying  lamp.  The  expir- 
ing ray  gleamed  forth  again,  though  the 
spark  was  feeble  and  uncertain.  For  a 
long  time  the  event  was  doubtful,  and  she 
hung  suspended  between  life  and  death; 
youth  and  hope  struggling  hard  against 
bodily  disease  and  exhausted  nature;  while 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  and  he 
who  united  in  himself  the  anxious  tender- 
ness of  all,  stood  looking  on  at  the  contest. 
•  •••••• 

It  was  a  bright  day  in  bright  September. 
The  skies  were  clear  and  cloudless,  and  the 
sun  shnne  out,  gilding  with  its  pleasant 
beams  a  wedding  train.  The  ceremony 
had  just  been  performed  within  the  walls  of 
a  country  church,  and  now,  surrounded  by 
their  friends,  came  forth  the  gallant  bride- 
groom, supporting  the  trembling  steps  of 
the  palest,  the  most  delicate,  most  fragile 
looking  of  brides.  The  lovely  face  of  na- 
ture smiled  in  sympathy  with  the  gladness 
of  the  group,  among  whom  a  deeper  feel- 
ing of  thankful  joy  seemed  to  prevail  than 
is  even  usual  on  such  happy  occasions. 
It  was  the  bridal  day  of  Walter  and  Mar 
bel! 

When  next  I  saw  our  dear  friend,  she 
was  seated  beside  her  husband,  just  a  year 
after  th*tt  bright  September  morning.  He 
must  have  been  but  a  poor  physiognomist  ' 
who  couM  not  rend  a  tale  of  surpassing 
happiness  and  love  in  the  countenances  of 
both.  Theirs  was  indeed  a  rare  and  happy 
lot — one  that  I  believe  falls  to  the  share  of 
few  in  our  conventional  existence — that  of 
marrying  the  object  of  the  heart's  aflec* 
tion.  I  had  not  seen  Mabel  since  she  had 
departed  from  our  home,  a  poor  stricken 
sufferer  in  mind  and  body ;  and  the  sight 
of  her  now  was  deeply  affecting.  There 
she  sat,  radiant  with  happiness,  and  with 
but  one  drawback — the  want  of  health : 
for  our  wise  Creator  seldoms  ill  Is  to  the 
brim  our  cup  of  blessings,  lest  we  should 
forget  that  we  are  only  strangers  and  pil- 
grims here  below. 

When  I  looked  at  her  the  quaint  lines  of 
Spenser  rose  to  my  mind  : — 
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-Oae  loving  hoare 


For  many  yean  of  sorrow  can  dtapence  : 

A  dram  of  swoete  is  worth  a  pound  of  soure." 

She  was  happy  now.  But  how  nearly 
had  ehe  sunk  beneath  the  trial  whose 
effects  she  raay  probably  never  wholly 
recover !  How  nearly  had  she  justified  my 
belief  in  that  sad  theory — the  dying  of  a 
broken  heart! 


M.  GUIZOT  AND  THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH. 

From  tbo  Foreign  Uoarterljr  Review. 

A  rather  one-«idedj  party-article,  but  racy, 
and  stirring,  and  withal  truthful  in  many  of  its 
aspects. — Ed. 

1,  Slave  Trade,  Copy  of  Correspondence 
relating  to  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  Presented  to  Parliament  by  her 
Majesty* s  Command,     1845. 

2.  A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Treaties 
and  Conventions^  and  Reciprocal  RegU' 
lotions  at  present  subsisting  between 
Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers,  and 
of  the  Laws,  Decrees,  and  Orders  in 
Council,  concerning  the  same,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
to  the  Repression  and  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  to  the  Privileges  and 
Interests  of  the  Subjects  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties,  Compiled  from 
Authentic  Documents.  By  Lewis  Hekts- 
LBT,  Esq.,  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the 
Papers,  Foreign  Office.  Vol.  VL  Lon- 
don :  Butierworth.    1845. 

Therb  is  no  question  invested  at  the 
present  moment  with  greater  interest,  than 
that  of  the  Right  of  Search,  since  the  peace 
of  the  whole  world  depends  upon  it.  It 
unfortunately  happens,  moreover,  that  the 
solicitude  ivhich  the  subject  itself  is  calcu- 
lated to  inspire,  is  very  much  heightened 
by  accidental  circumstances.  The  persons 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  both  in  England  and  France,  want 
the  wisdom  and  the  probity  that  might  in- 
spire confidence.  With  the  word  peace  con- 
tinually in  their  mouths,  they  are  he«'iping  up 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world  the  materials 
of  war,  not  designedly,  which  would,  at 
least,  argue  forethought  and  genius,  but 
through  sheer  want  of  statesmanlike  capa- 
city. The  French  cabinet  stands  con- 
victed by  its  own  showing  of  weakness  or 
folly,  since  it  has  enter^  upon  a  course 
which  M.  Guizot  himself,  not  two  years 
ago,  maintained  to  be  absurd.    The  imbe- 
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ctlity  of  our  own  ministry  needs  no  proof. 
Every  body  who  has  bestowed  a  thought 
upon    the    matter    will    acknowledge    it. 
Lord  Aberdeen  piques  himself  apparently 
upon  one  thing  only,  viz.,  that  his  policy 
contrasts  strikingly  with  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor.    The  fact  is  as  he  supposes.     The 
contrast  is  most  striking.     Lord   Palmer- 
ston's  policy  was  to  the  last  degree  bold 
and  consistent,  tending  to  the  preservation 
of  peace,  by  creating  in  all   nations  the 
conviction  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained   by  going  to  war  with   us.     Lord 
Aberdeen's  policy    is    timid,   fluctuating, 
and  for  that  reason  most  dangerous,  since 
it  tends  to  inspire  foreign  states  with  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  indignity  to  which 
we  will  not  submit,  rather  than  engage  in 
expensive  hostilities.     Now,  as  this  is  a 
mistake,  his  lordship,  whether  be  knows  it 
or  not,  is  actually  laying  a  trap  for  foreign 
powers,  who  may  find,  when  they  least  ex- 
pect it,  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  limits 
of  English  patience,  and  roused  the  lion 
instead  of  the  animal  which  in  the  fable 
puts    on    the    lion's    skin.     Among    the 
statesmen  likely  to  fall  into  this  mistake  is 
M.  Guizot,  who^  notwithstanding  his  sup- 
posed partiality  for  England,  is,  in  truth, 
among  the   foremost  of  those  that  would 
take  advantage  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  simpli- 
city to  wound   and  humiliate  her.     The 
Tories,  however,  for  party  purposes,  have 
long  been  engaged  in  disseminating  an  er- 
roneous opinion  of  this  man.     According 
to  them  his  abilities  are  of  the  first  order. 
His  political  principles,  derived  from  a  pro- 
found study  of  history,  and  the  roost  exten- 
sive practical  knowledge  of  mankind,  they 
regard  as  on  a  level  with  his  genius.     But 
what  charms  them  most  is  the  wonderful 
predilection  for   this  country  which  they 
discover  equally  in  his  writings  and  in  his 
policy.     On  each  of  these  points  they  have 
deceived  themselves,   and   would  deceivo 
the  public.     M.  Guizot  is  not  a  man  of 
genius.     We  might  say  of  him,  as  Canning 
did  of  Peel,  that  he  is  the  sublime  of  medi- 
ocrity.    His  political  principles,  instead  of 
being  the  growth  of  study  and  experience, 
are  purely  traditional,  and   belong  to  that 
motley  school  which  sprang  up  aAer  the 
Restoration  in  France,  and  adopted  for  its 
leading  characteristic  the  desire  to  recon- 
cile contradictions. 

We  impute  it  as  no  particular  crime  to 
M.  Guizot  that  he  ranks  among  this  class 
of  pol  iticiaus.  If  his  prepossessions  and  the 
natural  habit  of  his  mind  had  not  attached 
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him  to  them,  the  erents  of  the  times  would 
probably  have  done  so.     Possessed  by  the 
ambition  to  distinguish  himself  and  to  rise, 
he  soon  perceived  that  he  could  succeed 
no  other  way,  than  by  siding  with  the  party 
that  might  be  uppermost;  to    do  which, 
without  incurring  peculiar  odium,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  profession  of  a  political 
creed  susceptible  of  a  doubje^interpretation, 
the  one  popular,  the  other  anti-popular,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
It  has  for  this  reason  frequently  been  doubt- 
ful whether  M.  Quizot  was  a  I^egitimist  or 
a  Liberal ;  whether   be  was  for  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons   with  or  without 
the  charter,  or  for  the  charter,  in  all  its  de- 
velopments,  at    any  rate.      Our    opinion 
has  always  been,  that  M.  Guizot  was  nei- 
ther  for  the  one  nor  for  the  other,   but 
simply  for  himself.     He  has  in   him  noth- 
ing of  the  passion  or  poetry  of  politics. 
It  answers  his  purpose  exceedingly    well 
to    seem    to  be   a    minister,    by    taking 
on   himself  the  responsibility  of  another 
man's  actions;  by  expounding  to  the  cham- 
ber doctrines  which  he  does  not  hold,  as 
the   representative  of   an  individual   who 
could  not  conveniently  expound  them  there 
himself;  by  defending  measures  which  he 
did  not  originate,  nay,  which  in  secret  he 
condemns  as  vain,  or  worthless,  or  prejudi- 
cial to  the  best  interests  of  France.     M . 
Guizot  is  not  endowed  with  a  prolific  mind  : 
he  gives  birth  to  nothing.     He  only  adopts 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  others,  and  al- 
lows them,  for  a  consideration,  to  assume 
his  family  name  and  seem  to  be  his.     This, 
no  doubt,  is  a  proceeding  which  implies 
some  hardihood,  some  ingenuity,  some  pow- 
er of  face.     It  is  not  every  one  that  could 
stand  up  in  the  presence  of  a  whole  parlia- 
ment, and  maintain  contradictory  proposi- 
tions with  an  equal  show  of  reason ;  that 
could,  by  the  speciousness  of  his  sophistry, 
obtain  credit  for  conscientious  patriotism, 
while  openly  acting  contrary  to  the  declared 
convictions  of  his  whole  life ;  that  could  es- 
tablish his  reputation  for  pacific  views  and 
honorable  intentions,  while  laboriously  ex- 
citing national  animosities,  and  giving  dai- 
ly proofs  of  reckless  Jesuitism  and  impro- 
bity.    It  is  not  every  one,  we  say,  that  could 
accomplish  this,  and  therefore  we  admit  M. 
Guizot  to  be  a  shrewd  man ;  a  man  capable 
of  much  calculation,  a  man  familiar  with  all 
the  prevailing  arts  <  cN*  intrigue.     What  we 
mean  to  say  is,  that  M.  Guizot  is  neither  a 
great  nor  an  honest  man. 
To  make  good  this  proposition  it  is  by 
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no  means  necessary  to  enter  into  an  elabor- 
ate  critique  of  his  works,  or  to  recapitulate 
all  the  events  of  his  life.     As  a  writer  M. 
Guizot  is  industrious,   clever,   and  enter^^ 
tainiog  :  nothing  more.     He  has  no  philoso- 
phy of  his  own.     He  receives  and  reflects 
ingeniously  the  colors  and  intellectual  forms 
of  the  age.     His  views  are  the  vieivs  of  his 
contemporaries.     His  system,  if  he  can  be 
said  to  have  one,  is  of  the  composite  order, 
made  up  of  heterogeneous  elements,  united 
by  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  will,  but  sustain- 
ed  by  no  single  great  principle.     He  does 
not  even  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  intel- 
lectual existence  of  these  times.     So  that  if 
he  and  his  works  were  taken  away,  blotted 
altogether  out  of  the  list  of  contemporary 
entities,  no  chasm   would  appear,  no  loss 
would  be  felt.     He  does^  very  well  where 
he  is ;  but  hundreds  would  do  as  well,  ma- 
ny would  do  much  better.     M.  Guizot  is 
wholly  incapable  of  taking  an  independent 
view  of  political  positions.    He  does  not  ex- 
amine society  as  it  is,  and  strike  out  origin- 
al measures  to  meet  its  necessities,  and  con- 
duct it  towards  something  better.     He  falls 
into  the  pedantry  of  imitation,  and  is  haunt- 
ed by  the  desire   of  producing  political  par- 
allelisms; of  re-enacting,   as  it  were,  the 
events  of  history,   and  impressing  on  oc- 
currences of  the  present  day  the  image  and 
superscription  of  the  past.     This  indication 
of  mental  poverty,  however,  is  common  to 
him  with  most  of  his  countrymen.    Though 
intensely  jealous  of  our  superiority, they  have 
done  little,  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
but  study  our  history  and  literature,  in  order 
to  discover  models  for  copying.    Our  spirit 
has  accordingly  been  upon  them,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  in  all  that  they  have  achieved  or 
imagined  during  that  period,  whether  they 
have  trodden  ingenuously  in  our  footsteps, 
or  have  flown  off  into  eccentric  or  absurd 
paths,   in  the  vain   hope  of  placing  them- 
selves beyond   the  reach  of  that  over-mas- 
tering influence,  which  Providence  seems 
to  have  decreed  shall  impart  its  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  to  modern  society.     M. 
Guizot,  to  do    him  justice,   has  scarcely 
sought  to  conceal  the  sources  of  his  inspira- 
tion.    We  might  almost  say,  perJiaps,  that 
he  has  somewhat  too  explicitly  pointed  them 
out ;  because,  from  his  supposed  familiarity 
with  English  history,  English  politics,  and 
English  literature,  he  has  drawn  upon  him- 
himself  the  very  unfounded  suspicion  of  be- 
ing friendly  to  this  country.     He  has  studi- 
ed Great  Britain,  however,  in  the  same  spirit 
that  Voltaire  studied  Christianity,  and  for 
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precisely  the  same  purpose.  His  object 
from  the  beginning  has  been  to  discover 
where  we  were  most  vulnerable,  that  he 
might  teach  his  countrymen  to  strike  us 
there.  But  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  to  pro- 
nounce M.  Guizot's  euiogium,  since  it  is 
his  duty  to  promote,  not  the  interests  of 
England,  but  those  of  France.  Be  it  so: 
but  then  follows  the  inquiry,  whether  he  did 
not  overshoot  his  mark ;  since,  instead  of 
creating  among  his  countrymen  generally 
the  belief  that  he  is  inimical  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  might  go  far  to  render  him 
popular,  he  has  had  the  unskilfulness  to 
obtain  credit  for  the  feeling  least  calculated 
to  recommend  him  to  the  people  of  France. 
Thus  vaulting  ambition  sometimes  over- 
leaps itself  But  most  things  have  two  han- 
dles. 

This  at  least  is  the  case  with  M.  Guizot's 
Jesuitism.     For  if  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel  it  has  curtailed  his  influence,  and 
exposed  him  to  obloquy,  it  has  produced 
on  this  side  the  contrary  effect,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  the  support  of  our  Tory  ad- 
ministration, which,  joined   with  that    of 
Louis  Philippe,  may  be  regarded  as  of  far 
greater  consequence  than  the  applauses  of 
the  Parisian  multitude.     It  is  for  the  sake, 
therefore,  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  that  we  have  engaged  in  the  present 
investigation  into  M.  Guizot's  character. 
Had   the  Whigs  remained  in   office,   we 
might  have  spared  ourselves  the  trouble. 
Lord  Palmerston  understood  the  man  tho- 
roughly, had  taken  the  exact  dimensions  of 
his  mind,  and  was  familiar  with  the  whole 
sweep  of  his  policy.      He  would  not,  we 
fancy,  have  given  him  credit  for  being  the 
friend  of  England.     He  knew  better  the 
value  of  such  phrases  and  professions;  and 
it  is  only  because  our  present  rulers  super- 
abound  in  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and 
have  foresworn  Machiavelli,  and  adopted 
the  maxim  that  frank  credulity  is  the  basis 
of  all  true  statesmanship,  that  we  under- 
take the  task   of  unmasking   M.  Guizot. 
Our  lK>weU  yearn  with  compassion  towards 
Lord  Aberdeen  when  we  behold  him  made 
the  dupe  of  the  wily  Frenchman,  when  we 
behold  this  small  Tallevrand  of  the  Uni- 
versities  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the 
British  minister,  and  when  we  observe  that 
minister  himself,  in  order  to  keep  him  in 
his  place,  retract  his  solemn  declarations  in 
Parliament,  and  perform  exactly  the  con- 
trary of  what  he  voluntarily  undertook  to 
accomplish. 
.  he  transactions  to  which  our  remarks 


will  more  especially  refer,  are  of  recent 
date  and   universal   notoriety.     We   shall 
not  pursue  the    stream    of   M.  Guizot's 
achievements  back  through  all  the  obscure 
and  tortuous  mazes  of  its  earlier  course. 
We  shall    omit   to  mention  his   flight   to 
Ghent,  his  intrigues  under  the  government 
of  the  Restoration,  the  pitiful  part  he  play- 
ed during  the  Revolution  of  July.     Nay» 
our  charity  induces  us   to  pass  over   in 
silence  much  of  his  subsequent  career,     ll 
would,  indeed,  be  unfair   to  criticise  with 
severity  the   fluctuations  of  the   youthful 
and  unformed  statesman,  the  waverings  of 
whose  mind,  like  those  of  the  magnetic 
needle  when  its  direction  has  been  disturb- 
ed, may  only  indicate  its  anxiety  to  dis- 
cover the  polar  principle  to  which  it  will 
ever  after  point  steadily.     We  take  up  M. 
Guizot  at  a  period  when  his  political  in- 
stincts may  be    supposed  to  have    been 
brought   into  subjection    to    his   reason; 
when  it  was  no  longer  permitted  him  to 
veer  and  shift,  and  betray  tokens  of  undis- 
ciplined impulses.  In  short,  we  come  at  onee 
to  the  year  1840,  and  the  negotiations  for  a 
treaty  between  the  five  great  powers  of 
Europe  on  the  subject  of  the  Right  of 
Search.      One  of  the  motives   by  which 
England  was  urged  to  desire  this  treaty^ 
was  the  conviction  that  it  would  place  her 
in  a  better  position  for  operating  upon  the 
reason   of  the  United  States,    which  had 
hitherto  refused  to  act  cordially  in  con- 
junction with  us  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.     With  the  pride  and  obstinacy 
which  its  citizens  originally  carried  along 
with  them  across  the  Atlantic,  the  great 
American  Republic  refused  to  recognize 
the  Right  of  Search  from  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  derogatory  to  its  dignity.    It  was 
believed,    however,  that  if  all   the  great 
powers  of  Europe  were  to  come  in  and 
consent  to  act  frankly  together,  and  give 
proofs  unequivocal  that  they  considered  it 
to  be  for  their  honor  to  yield  to  the  in- 
stances of  Great  Britain  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,   the  United  States  also  would 
follow  in  their  wake,  if  not  from  any  better 
motive,  at  least  from  the  vanity  of  being  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  civilized  and   influ- 
ential states.     M.  Guizot  was  of  this  opi- 
nion, and  labored  cheerfully  and  earnestly, 
in  concurrence  with  our  own  minister,  to 
bring  to  a  suceessftil  issue  the  discussion 
on  the  celebrated  treaty  of '41. 

The  necessity  for  this  convention  arose 
out  of  the  limited  sphere  of  operation  se- 
cured by  the  Right  of  Search  treaties  of 
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1831  and  1833.  By  those  treaties  our 
cruisers  were  frequently  hampered  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  They  could  not 
parsue  a  slaver  beyond  the  tenth  degree  of 
latitude  north  or  south,  or  more  than 
sixty  leagues  from  the  coast.  Without 
these  limits  the  most  suspicious  vessels 
Ditght  pass  to  and  fro  within  sight,  nay, 
within  hail.  Under  whatever  flag  they  sail- 
ed they  were  sure  of  impunity.  This  was 
a  most  vexatious  state  of  things,  which 
oaght,  it  may  be  said,  to  have  been  fore- 
seen by  the  framers  of  the  former  treaties. 
But  Lord  Palmerston's  object  in  1831  and 
1833,  was  not  to  alarm  the  prejudices  of 
the  continent  by  insisting  on  too  much. 
He  knew  that  having  obtained  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  by  France,  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  extend  the  ranae  of  its 
operation  when  experience  should  have 
proved  that  no  practical  evils  of  any  im- 
portance were  likely  to  spring  out  of  it.  In 
1840,  therefore,  considering  that  the  time 
was  come  to  give  plenary  execution  to  his 
great  plan,  he  set  on  foot  the  negotiations 
for  a  new  and  vastly  mure  comprehensive 
treaty.  This  time  the  Right  of  Search  was 
to  extend  its  influence  along  the  whole  of 
the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  Africa, 
and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  America 
from  the  Galf  of  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn. 

Russia  at  first  felt  considerable  repug- 
nance to  concede  to  Great  Britain,  neces- 
sarily the  chief  actor  in  all  affairs  taking 
place  on  the  ocean,  the  power  to  overhaul, 
under  any  pretext,  all  the  commercial  na- 
vies of  the  world.  She  herself  had  many 
ships  engaged  in  the  fur  and  timber  trades, 
which  would  probably  be  often  mistaken  tnr 
slavers  from  the  character  of  their  build, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  always 
having  scattered  about  them  numbers  of 
loose  planks,  spars,  and  other  things  calcu- 
lated to  expose  a  vessel  to  suspicion.  For 
these  and  for  other  reasons,  Count  Brun- 
now  felt  considerable  repugnance  to  enter 
npon  those  negotiations.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  foresee  all  the  consequences  that 
might  flow  from  the  act  about  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  leading  European  powers.  Certain 
rogue  apprehensions  that  somehow  or 
other  Great  Britain  would  reap  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  measure  disturbed  him. 
He,  therefore,  long  held  back.  He  de- 
sired that  the  treaty  should  be  temporary, 
and  regarded  merely  as  an  experiment. 
He  snggested  the  term  of  ten  years  as  long 
enough  to  give  the  scheme  a  fair  trial. 
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But  M.  Guizot,  either  because  he  then 
sincerely  desired  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  or,  which  is  more  probable, 
because  he  unconsciously  acted  under  the 
influence  of  Lord  Palmerston's  genius, 
vigorously  combated  the  arguments  of  the 
Russian  ambassador,  and  returned  so  fre- 
quently to  the  charge,  and  reasoned  with 
so  much  subtlety,  warmth,  and  cogency, 
that  afler  a  resistance  protracted  lor  sev- 
eral weeks,  Count  Brunnow  yielded.  This 
circumstance,  considered  in  itself,  is  hon- 
orable to  M.  Guizot.  It  proves  htm  to 
possess  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  man  of 
business.  It  is  creditable  to  his  diplomatic 
eloquence,  and  it  shows  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  he  is  far  from  being  indifferent 
to  the  sufferings  of  humanity. 

The  objections  of  Russia  having  been  thus 
overcome,  no  obstacle  appeared  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  signing  and  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  France  entered  heartily  into 
the  business.  Those  evil  influences  which 
afterwards  swayed  her  resolution  appeared 
to  be  wholly  dormant.  But  there  was 
then,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  a  small 
speck,  which  was  destined  soon  to  spread 
and  darken  this  fair  prospect.  Every  one 
will  recollect  the  position  in  which  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Levant  were  placed  in  1640, 
and  the  famous  treaty  concluded  on  the 
I5th  of  July  of  that  year.  The  ruling 
mind  of  France  may  possibly,  in  secret, 
have  expected  that,  by  giving  way  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  matter  of  the  Right  of 
Search,  it  might  purchase  her  forbearance 
in  another  quarter.  Louis  Philippe,  in 
conformity  with  certain  views  of  policy, 
which,  without  plunging  deep  into  the 
affairs  of  the  East,  it  is  impossible  to  un- 
derstand, was  desirous,  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to  of  aggrandizing  Mohammed  Ali 
at  the  expense  of  the  Sultan,  of  securing  to 
him  the  possession  of  Syria,  and  ultimately, 
it  would  seem,  even  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople itself  What  France  expected  to 
gain  by  this  scheme,  we  may  discuss  some 
other  time.  Some  prospect  of  advantage 
she  had,  though  M.  Thiers,  who  acted  as 
Louis  Philippe's  minister  at  the  time,  pro- 
tests he  knew  not  what  they  were,  or, 
knowing,  regarded  them  as  of  far  too  little 
importance  to  justify  the  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

However  this  may  be,  the  treaty  of  July, 
1840,  came,  very  inopportunely  for  the 
children  of  Africa,  to  disconcert  the  pro- 
jects of  Great  Britain  for  their  deliverance. 
Here  again  M.  Guizot  was  engaged,  though 
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far  less  to  his  credit  as  a  man  and  as  a  di- 
plomatist, than  in  the  matter  of  the  Right 
of  Search.  M.  Thiers,  then  first  minister 
of  France,  has  since,  publicly,  in  the 
Chamber,  accused  M.  Guizot  of  having 
played  him  false  in  the  summer  of  1840,  of 
having  designedly  kept  him  in  ignorance  of 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations  going  on 
in  London  when  he  was  ambassador,  and 
that,  too,  for  the  dishonorable  purpose  of 
supplanting  him  in  the  post  of  minister. 
For  M.  Guizot's  honesty  no  sane  man 
would  undertake  to  answer.  Intrigue  and 
hypocrisy  are  necessary  to  him.  He  rose 
by  them  originally,  and  now,  that  they  are 
less  necesisary,  adheres  to  them,  perhaps 
out  of  habit,  or  gratitude.  He  hates  M. 
Thiers,  and  has  always  hated  him.  He  must, 
therefore,  when  he  saw  him  placed  over  his 
head,  have  ardently  desired  his  overthrow, 
and  been  ready  to  co-operate  with  any  one 
.who  could  bring  it  about.  But  in  the 
transactions  of  1840,  which  terminated  in 
the  treaty  of  July^  we  doubt  whether  M. 
Guizot's  inaptitude  for  business  did  not 
completely  neutralize  his  malice.  Wc 
shall  give  the  history  of  his  achievements, 
and  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

The  object,  it  will  be  remembered,  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  parties  to  the 
treaty,  was  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  France  was  formally 
invited  to  co-operate  with  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies.  Not  that  our  foreign  min- 
ister was  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  which 
the  French  had  for  some  time  been  carry- 
ing on  in  Egypt,  but  that  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  take  notice  of  her  underhand  do- 
ings, which,  however  congenial  to  her 
character,  it  was  believed  she  might  not 
like  to  have  brought  under  public  notice. 
But  Louis  Philippe  had  formed  bis  own 
theory  of  Levantine  affairs,  which  he  per- 
suaded M.  Thiers  to  seem,  at  least,  to 
adopt,  and  instructed  M.  Guizot  to  act 
upon.  His  policy,  as  we  have  already  said, 
was  to  sacrifice  Turkey  to  Mohammed  Ali, 
and,  in  the  first  instance,  to  gain  over  Lord 
Paliiierston  to  these  views ;  or,  secondly,  if 
that  were  found  impracticable,  to  nddress 
himself  to  the  representatives  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  endeavor  to  pre- 
vail on  them  to  co-operate  with  France  in 
thwarting  Great  Britain.  Here,  then,  we 
have  M.  Guizot  pitted  against  Lord  Palm- 
erston.  They  had  the  same  materials  to 
work  upon,  the  same  tools,  external  to  their 
minds,  to  work]with.  They  entered  upon 
the  arena,  each  with  the  power  of  a  great 
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country  at  his  back.  To  any  one  reason- 
ing a  priori  J  from  the  characters  and  abili- 
ties of  the  men,  the  contest  never  could 
have  appeared  for  one  moment  doubtful. 
But  fortune  sometimes  prides  herself  on 
giving  practical  proofs  that  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swif\,  or  the  battle  to  the 
strong;  and,  therefore,  by  some  perverse 
concatenation  of  accidents,  she  atighi  have 
enabled  the  atrabilious  Huguenot  to  tri- 
umph over  the  first  diplomatist  of  this  age. 
How  far  M.  Guizot  deserved  to  succeed^ 
we  shall  presently  see.  Having  sounded, 
in  succession,  all  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  made  use  of  all  that  mixture  of  coaxing 
and  menace,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of 
genius,  sometimes  produces  effects  so  won- 
derful ,  M .  Guizot  perceived  that  the  influence 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  hands  of  a  diplomat- 
ist worthy  to  wield  it,  was  a  thing  difficnli 
to  be  counteracted.  He  foresaw,  or  roigbl 
have  foreseen,  the  isolation  in  which 
France  was  likely  to  be  placed,  by  the  di- 
plomatic isolation  in  which  be  himself  ac- 
tually stood.  He  was  no  longer  permitted 
to  witness  the  secret  agency  by  which  a  de- 
terminate direction  was  given  to  the  great 
currents  of  European  affairs.  He  stood 
without  the  magic  circle,  and  could  dis- 
cern nothing  of  the  characters  drawn  with- 
in it.  He  became  irritated,  fidgetty,  and 
perplexed.  He  sought  to  provoke  to  argu- 
ment the  leading  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic body,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  intem- 
perate moments  of  discussion,  they  would 
drop  something  that  might  enable  him  to 
guess  at  their  designs.  But  he  found  them 
impenetrable.  The  blunt  bonhomie  of  Ba- 
ron Bulow,  the  quiet  taciturnity  of  Neu- 
mann, the  stern  volubility  of  Brunnow,  and 
the  easy,  graceful  frankness  of  Lord  Palm- 
erston,  equally  puzzled  him. 

Still  there  were  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  think  it  probable  that  the  designs  of 
the  British  cabinet  would  be  defeated. 
The  soil  of  England,  though  not  fertile  in 
intriguers,  yet  produces,  from  time  to  time, 
a  few  who  are  active  in  proportion  to  the 
scantiness  of  their  numbers.  Into  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  of  these  M.  Guizot 
fell  in  1840.  Their  names  we  need  not 
mention,  though  they  are  at  present  enjoy- 
ing, in  high  and  lucrative  situations,  the  re- 
ward of  the  ignoble  services  which,  at  the 
period  referred  to,  they  were  supposed  to 
render  their  party.  One  of  these,  revolv- 
ing perpetually  like  a  satellite  round  M. 
Guizot,  undertook  to  keep  him  exactly  in- 
formed respecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
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parties  engaged  in  negotiating  the  dreaded 
treatj.     He  affected  to  possess  the  most 
certain   sources  of  information,  spoke  of 
himself  as  a  sort  of  second  conscience  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  maintained,  that  to 
the  secret  thoughts  of  all  the  other  great 
diplomatists  he  knew  the  avenues.     This 
was  charming  to  M.  Guizot;   for,  though 
an  industrious  man,  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  be  relieved  from  some  portion  of  the  la- 
bors of  his  office,  especially  as,  in  reality, 
he  found  that  his  voluntary  coadjutor  did, 
from  time  to  time,  bring  him  important  in- 
telligence.    The  great  object  of  the  French 
ambassador  was,  of  course,  to  prevent  alto- 
gether, if  possible,  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty;    or,  failing  in  that,  to  protract  the 
discussions,  and  postpone  its  signature,  till 
ic  should  be  too  late*to  undertake  opera- 
tioos  that  year  on  the  coast  of  Syria.     An 
important  event,  which  happened   in  the 
midst  of  the  negotiations,  promised  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  most  ardent  wishes. 
This  was  the  death  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
upon  which  the  intriguer  already  mentioned 
hastened  to  M.  Guizot,  and   said,   *The 
game  is  ours!     It  is  impossible  that  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  should   now  take 
place  in  time  to  commence  operations  this 
year.'     'How  so?'   inquired  the   French- 
man.    We  most  preface  the  reply  of  the 
intriguer  by  a  brief  explanation.     When  a 
sovereign  dies,  his  plenipotentiaries  at  for- 
eign  courts  lose  their   powers,   and    are 
treated  as  ambassadors  only  by  courtesy. 
They  can  negotiate  nothing,  they  can  sign 
DoChiug,  unless  at  their  own  proper  peril. 
Now,  Baron  Bulow,  the  Prussian  ambassa- 
dor, was  not  a  man  to  volunteer  his  respon- 
sibility, and  the  intriguer  positively  mnin- 
lained  that  his  new  credentials  had  not  ar- 
rived.    This  was  the  fact  insisted  on,  in 
his  reply  to  M.  Guizot.     'I  tell  you,'  said 
he,  '  that  Bulow  is  placed  hors  de  combat, 
so  that  you  may  make  yourself  perfectly 
easy.'     '  That  I  can't  do,'  rejoined  the  di- 
plomatist, '  until  we  are  assured  of  the  fact 
you  state  from  the  baron's  own  mouth.     In 
grave,  serious  affairs  like  these,  we  must 
not  act  upon    hearsay.     Could    you   not 
sound  him  ?'     *  W  hy,  not  exactly,'  observed 
the  intriguer ;  '  but — ,'  and  here  he  paused, 
and  placed  his  hand  upon  his  diplomatic 
brow ;    *  but  I  think  we  have  a  friend  who 
can  manage  this  business  for  us.'    The 
depoty-inuiguer,  accordingly,  by  accident, 
met  Baron  Bulow,  to  whom  he  was  well 
known,  and,  addressing  him  in  German, 
and  using  tbe  national  idiom,  said  careless- 
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ly,  'Well,  is  your  roast  roasted  yett* 
*  No,'  answered  Bulow,  '  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  roast  our  roast.'  The  deputy-in- 
triguer then  laughed  in  a  way  which  signi- 
fied, '  I  know  that  as  well  as  you.'**  He 
then  placed  the  fore-Bnger  of  his  right  hand 
on  the  baron's  sleeve,  and  throwing  at  the 
same  time  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  his  face, 
said,  '  Now  tell  me,  upon  the  faith  ai;d 
honor  of  a  gentleman,  have  your  new  cre- 
dentials arrived  V  The  Prussian  diplo- 
matist, with  the  greatest  |K>ssible  frankness 
and  simplicity,  replied  at  once,  *They 
have  not.'  '  Thank  you,'  rejoined  his  in- 
terrogator, '  that  is  all  I  want  to  know;' 
and,  bidding  him  good  morning,  haytened 
to  report  to  the  arch-intriguer  the  important 
discovery  he  had  made. 

This  intelligence,  immediately  conveyed 
to  M.  Guizot,  completely  tranquillized  his 
mind.     He  felt  satisfied  that  no  progress 
could,  for  some  time  at  least,  be  made  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and, 
repairing  to  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
dipluniatists,  he  artfully  gave  vent  to  the 
feelings  of  triumph  that  filled  his  mind.    He 
affected  to  compassionate  the  extreme  slnw- 
Qess  of  their  movements,  and  said  they  would 
be  far  less  likely  to  compromise  the  peace 
of  Europe  if  they  acted  with  a  little  more 
promptitude.    Otherwise,  unpleasant  events 
might  occur,  which  would  not  only  frustrate 
their   designs,    but   occasion   them    much 
future  embarrassment.      Having  delivered 
himself  of  this  political  homily,  he  forth- 
with returned  home,  and  forwarded  a  des- 
patch to  his  government.     This  document 
M.  Guizot  designed  to  be  a  masterpiece. 
It  was  intended  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the 
French  Cabinet,  the  belief  that  the  c<inelu- 
sion  of  the  treaty  was  imminent,  that  he 
might  afterwards  take  credit  to  himself  for 
having  overcome  the  most  formidable  ob- 
stacles.    But  if  such  was  his  object,  he 
failed  completely ;  for,  though  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  language   employed   was 
such  as  we  have  stated,  M.  Thiers  thought 
it  susceptible  of  a  different  interpretation, 
and,  in  fact,  detected  the  arriere  ptnsee  of 
his    ambassador.     The   French   Cabinet, 
therefore,  participated  in  the  confidence  of 
M.  Guizot,  and  enjoyed,  by  anticipation, 
the  extreme  pleasure  of  outwitting  Great 
Britain.     Every  thing  now  was  supposed 
to  depend  on  the  arrival  of  a  courier  from 
Berlin  with  the  fate  of  the  East  in  hisbasrs. 
None,  however,  arrived ;  and,  therefore,  up 
to  the  very  morning  of  the  15th  of  July,  M. 
Guizot  and  his  friend  the  intriguer,  cootio* 
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ued  to  be  lulled  in  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence, making  no  exertions,  because  they 
believed  none  to  be  necessary.     On  that 

m 

day,  however,  the  plenipotentiaries  met, 
brought  their  deliberations  to  a  close,  and 
signed  the  convention,  Baron  Bulow  and 
all !  '  What  then,'  the  reader  may  exclaim, 
'  wa8  the  Prussian  ambassador  guilty  of  an 
untruth,  when  he  said  he  had  not  received 
his  new  credentials  V  By  no  means ;  he 
had  not  received  them ;  but  the  young  King 
of  Prussia  had,  immediately  on  his  acces- 
sion, written  him  a  letter,  authorizing  him 
to  act  in  all  cases  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. He  did  not,  therefore,  require  any 
new  credentials :  a  fact  with  which  the  in- 
triguer, on  whose  sagacity  M.  Guizot  de- 
pended, was  not  acquainted. 

The  hopes  of  diplomatists,  however,  ere 
not  easily  quenched.  It  immediately  occur- 
red to  the  French  ambassador  and  his  friends 
that  active  operations  could  not  possibly 
commence  in  the  Levant  till  the  contracting 
parties  should  have  exchanged  ratifications, 
which,  considering  the  distance  of  Con- 
stantinople and  St.  Petersburg,  it  was  cal- 
culated they  could  not  do  in  less  than  two 
months.  Now,  two  months  from  the  15tl| 
of  July  would  bring  them  to  the  15th  of 
September,  and  then  it  would  require  at 
least  a  fortnight  to  collect  the  fleets  on  the 
coast  of  Syria;  but  by  that  time  the  winds 
would  beffin  to  blow,  which  render  naval 
operations  impracticable  on  that  coast.  It 
was  therefore  argued,  that  nothing  could 
po^silily  be  done  till  the  ensuing  season, 
and  that  France  would  consequently  enjoy 
ample  leisure  and  opportunities  to  bring  her 
influence  to  bear  upon  events,  and  discon- 
cert the  designs  of  the  allied  powers.  This 
was  extremely  ingenious  reasoning,  but  it 
was  rendered  nugatory  by  one  single  act  of 
the  British  minister,  who  had  taken  care  to 
append  to  his  treaty  a  protocol,  empowering 
him  to  act  at  once.  Within  an  hour,  there- 
fore, after  the  signature  of  the  convention, 
the  order  was  on  its  way  to  the  admiral's, 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  coast  of 
Syria,  and  commence  operations.  It  would 
be  beside  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  re- 
capitulation of  events  which  must  be  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  public.  It  may  be 
suiBcient  to  observe,  that  both  the  French 
amliiissador  and  his  government  remained 
in  entire  ignorance  of  the  course  it  was  in- 
tended to  pursue,  as  well  as  of  the  moment 
of  action,  till  the  intelligence  of  the  bora- 
bard  meot  of  Bey  rout  came  to  open  their 
eyes.     M.  Guizot  was  still  in  London  when 
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the  news  arrived.  It  had  reached  Paris  by 
telegraph,  and  an  express,  with  a  copy  of 
the  *  Moniteur,'  containing  the  startling 
paragraph,  was  instantly  despatched  to 
London.  He  saw  at  once  that  he  had  been 
the  dupe  of  his  own  vanity,  of  that  com- 
pound vanity  which  he  felt,  partly  as  a 
Frenchman  and  partly  as  a  diplomatist. 
He  had  persuaded  himself  that  France  was 
too  great  a  power  to  be  set  at  nought  by 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  that  he  himself  was 
too  great  a  diplomatist  to  be  outwitted  by 
any  person  in  the  world.  This  conceit,  it 
was  now  clear,  had  placed  him  in  a  very 
humiliating  position,  and  his  indignation 
was  exactly  proportioned  to  the  credulity 
and  weakness  he  had  previously  displayed. 
lie  read  over  the  paragraph  in  the  '  Moni- 
teur'  again  and  agaib,  his  dark  complexion 
growing  each  time  darker  and  darker,  till 
at  length,  having  wrought  himself  up  into 
a  towering  passion,  he  sallied  forth  to  vent 
his  fury  on  the  diplomatic  body. 

Such  is  an  exact  history  of  the  part  played 
by  M.  Guizot  in  the  affair  of  the  treaty  of 
July ;  and  from  this  it  will,  we  think,  ap 
pear,  that  his  diplomatic  abilities  are  not 
of  the  first  order.  Had  he  possessed  far 
greater  capacity  than  has  fallen  to  his  share, 
he  would  not,  we  think,  have  succeeded  in 
counteracting  the  influence  of  Great  Britain, 
but  a  more  skilful  and  daring  intriguer 
might,  nevertheless,  have  thrown  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  negotiators,  that 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  might  have 
been  lost.  As  it  was,  we  firmly  believe  that 
the  efforts  of  M.  Guizot  did  not  retard  the 
signature  of  the  convention  by  a  single  hour. 

On  the  29th  of  October  of  the  same  year, 
M.  Guizot  became  a  member  of  the  new 
French  Cabinet ;  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say,  became  its  chief,  un- 
der the  designation  of  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  Now,  then,  it  may  be  said,  he  oc- 
cupied a  position  which  would  enable  him 
to  give  solid  proofs  of  his  hostility  to  the 
slave-trade,  by  hastenmg  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  which,  as  ambassador,  he  had 
negotiated,  fur  confirm insr  and  extending 
the  Right  of  Search.'  But  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  Great  Britain  and  France  had 
assumed  an  untoward  aspect.  The  latter 
country  felt,  or  fancied,  that  a  slight  had 
been  put  upon  her  by  the  allied  powers,  at 
the  instigation  of  England,  and  she  was 
consequently,  not  in  the  humor  to  treat 
with  us  on  any  subject,  much  less  on  one 
so  replete  with  difficulties  as  the  Right  of 
Search.    Our  own  cabinet  perceiving  this 
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to  be  the  case,  suffered  the  whole  matter  to 
remain  in  abeyance,  until  the  affairs  of  the 
Levant  was  settled,  and  French  excitement 
had  had  time  to  subside  into  its  ordinary 
channels.  A  conTcntion  was  then  set  on 
foot,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  sup- 
ply France  with  a  pretext  for  quitting  that 
attitude  of  menace  which  she  had  rashly 
and  foolishly  assumed,  and  soon  found  ex- 
tremely irksome :  we  allude  to  the  treaty 
of  the  Dardanelles,  ultimately  concluded 
at  London,  July  13,  1641. 

Having  thus  apparently   smoothed    the 
way,  the  British  cabinet  returned  to  the 
subject  of  the  Right  of  Search,  and  pro> 
posed  that  the  treaty  which  had  been  nego- 
tiated during  the  early  part  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  should  forthwith  be  signed  and 
ratified.     And  now  we  come  to  speak  of 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  acts  of  M. 
Guizot*s  whole  life,  one  of  those  acto  which 
reveal  a  man's  real  principles,  which  dis- 
close to  us  his  secret  theory  of  honor  and 
good  faith,  which,  in  short,  stamp  him  as 
what  he  is  for  the  present  age,  and  deter- 
mine the  place  he  is  to  hold  in  the  estima- 
tion of  posterity.     The  British    ambassa- 
dor in  Paris,  having  been    instructed    to 
renew  his  representations  to  the  French 
government,  on  the  subject  of  the  means 
to  be  employed  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  received  from  M.  Guizot  the 
most  extraordinary  reply  ever  made  by  any 
minister  to  a  foreign  ambassadcr.    He  could 
not,  with  all  his  Jesuitism,  conceal    from 
Lord  Grenville  the  fact,  that  the  diplomatic 
defeat  inflicted  on  him  in  the  July  of  the 
preceding  year,  still  remained  rankling  in 
his  breast.    He  had  been  beaten,  and  could 
neither  forgive  nor  forget  it.     He  felt  but 
loo  happy,  therefore,  that  the  state  of  the 
negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the  Right  of 
Search,  enabled  him  to  aim  a  blow  which 
he  fancied  must  tell  at  his  enemy.  Lord 
Palmerston,  and,  through  him,  at  the  whole 
Melbourne  administration.     The  state  of 
his   feelings,  on  this  occasion,  could  not 
])ossib]y  be  mistaken;  indeed,   he  was  at 
little  pains  to  disguise  it.     He  said,  that  as 
it  was  very  clear  the  Whigs  were  going  out 
of  office,  he  should  not  pay  them  the  com- 
pliment of  signing  the  treaty  with  them, 
but  reserve  it  for  their  successors,   with 
whose  views  and  principles  he  altogether 
sympathized. 

We  request  the  reader,  desirous  of  un- 
derstanding what  manner  of  man  M.  Guizot 
is,  to  reflect  a  little  on  this  proceeding. 
The  original  idea  of  the  great  convention 
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in  question,  which  was  to  bind  together  the 
leading  powers  of  the  world  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  humanity  from  the  most 
grievous  infliction,  and  from  the  deepest 
disgrace  which  has  ever  been  heaped  upon 
it,  belonged  altogether  to  Lord  Palmerston. 
It  was  he  who  set  the  negotiations  on  foot, 
who    rendered    the  project    palatable    to 
Austria,  Russia,  France,  and  Prussia;  who 
overcame  all   but  the  final  obstacle,  which 
was  not  based  on  irresistible  circumstances, 
which  arose  out  of  no  misunderstanding 
between  nations  or  princes,  which  was  not 
suggested  by  any  apprehension  entertained 
by  any  of  the  contracting  parties — the  only 
obstacle  which  Lord  Palmerston  could  not 
surmount,  was  the  wounded  pride  and  pet- 
tifogging revenge  of  M.  Guizot.   There  are 
able  and  honorable  men  who  give  this  per- 
son credit  for  having  been  once  sincere  in 
his  hostility  to  the  slave-trade.     We  regret 
our  inability  to  adopt  this  favorable  opinion 
of  him,  not  that  we  pride  ourselves  upon 
any  Machiavellian  rule  of  interpretation, 
when   we  desire   to   explain   the   acts  of 
statesmen,  but  that  in  the  present  case,  the 
lower  we  pitch  the  motive,  the  more  likely 
is  it  to  square  with  the  truth.     For  our- 
selves, therefore,  we  fear  we  must  believe, 
that  M.  Guizot  never  cared  any  thing  at  all 
about  the  suppression  of  slavery,  and  that 
his  sole  object  in  putting   himself  promi- 
nently forward  was  to  gratify  his  insatiable 
thirst  of  notoriety.    Had  it  been  otherwise, 
will  any  man  believe  that,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity  presented    itself  of  mitigating,   at 
once,  the  woes  of  millions,  he  would  have 
fallen  back  on  the  most  pitiful  party  con- 
siderations, and  voluntarily  put  in  jeopardy 
the  grand  scheme,  for  the  success  of  which 
he  once  pretended  to  be  so  solicitous  ?  Nay, 
as  far  as  France  is  concerned,  it  may  with 
truth  be   affirmed,   that  M.  Guizot   com- 
pletely shipwrecked  the  hopes  of  Africa; 
for  had  he,  when  applied  to,  in  1841,  by 
the  Whig  cabinet,  consented  to  the  imme- 
diate signature  and  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
no  time  would   have  been  allowed  for  the 
organization  of  those   infamous   intrigues 
which  afterwards  led  France  to  play  so  dis- 
honorable a  part,  and  cast  upon  the  repu- 
tation of  M.  Guizot  a  stain,  which  all  the 
sophistry  he  is  master  of — and  it  is  not  a 
little — will  never  be  able  to  obliterate.   Bnt 
because  the  disgrace  of  this  transaction  is 
not  entirely  monopolized  by  the  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  we  must  proceed 
with  our  narrative  of  events. 
It  has  been  seen,  that  in  order  toavengo 
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a  personal  defeat,  brought  about  by  legiti* 
mate  means  and  for  a  legitimate  object,  M. 
Guizot  extended,  in  1841,  his  mobt  active 
patronajre  to  the  slave-trade.  By  complet- 
ing an  act  which  he  had  himself  commenced, 
he  might  have  gone  far  towards  putting  an 
end  to  it,  at  least  such  was  the  profound 
persuasion  of  ail  the  leading  statesmen  in 
Europe,  a  persuasion  which  he  himself,  also, 
had  always  professed  to  cherish;  but  when 
the  time  came  to  put  his  sincerity  to  the 
test,  when  Providence  had  moulded  events, 
and  phiced  them  in  a  posture  so  favorable 
that  it  required  only  a  single  act  of  a  single 
man's  will  to  render  them  adequate  to  the 
production  of  the  greatest  results  for  human- 
iiy,  that  man,  because  his  pride  had  been 
humbled  a  year,  before  by  a  British  statei«- 
man,  refused  to  perform  his  duty,  let  the 
consequences  to  humanity  be  ever  so  de- 
plorable. We  invite  any  man,  we  invite  M. 
Guizot  himself,  to  give,  if  he  can,  any  other 
feasible  version  of  this  affair.  Well,  then, 
M.  Guizot  refused  to  sign  his  own  treaty 
during  the  whole  summer  of  1841,  because 
the  Whigs  were  in  office.  The  horrors  en- 
countered by  thousands  of  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  middle 
passanfu,  weighed  nothing  with  him  when 
cast  into  the  balance  with  his  personal 
pique  aguinst  Lord  Palmerston.  Better,  he 
thought,  that  trfi^se  unhappy  beings  should 
writhe,  and  pine,  and  die  in  the  floating 
dungeons  prepared  for  them  by  fiendish 
speculators,  than  that  he  should  accede  to 
the  wishes  of  the  liberal  cabinet  of  England, 
and  not  reserve  what  he  himself  regarded 
simply  ns  a  compliment  for  their  presumed 
successors.  We  wish  M.  Guizot  all  the  joy 
which  sober  reflection  on  this  subject  can 
afford  him.  He  may  not,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  get  up  the  statistics  of  the  question,  and 
determine  how  many  Africans,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  were  sacrificed  to  his 
ignoble  egotism ;  but  When  his  approaching 
retirement  from  office  supplies  him  with  the 
necessary  leisure,  he  may,  by  instituting  a 
careful  inquiry  into  the  matter,  make  some 
approximation  towards  the  number  of  his 
victims. 

We  have  remarked  already  that  the  crim- 
inal dclujf  which  took  place  in  signing  the 
treaty  A)f  1841,  was  not  attributable  alto- 
gether to  the  French  minister.  The  Tories 
came  into  office  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
and  considering  the  lavish  professions  of 
humanity  which,  as  a  party,  they  had  for 
■ome  years  been  in  the  habit  of  making, 
considering,  too,  that  they  have  in  their 
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ranks  several  distinguished  philanthropists, 
as  Sir  Harry  Inglis,  Lord  Ashley,  and  soon, 
it  might  very  reasonably  have  been  expected 
that  they  would  lose  no  time  in  bringing 
to  a  close  negotiations  undertaken  solely  for 
the  repression  of  human  misery.     Even  the 
gratification  of  vanity  it  might  have  been 
supposed  would  have  impelled  them  imme* 
diately  to  conclude  an  affair,  which,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  their  predecessors 
were  unable  to  accomplish.     But,  in  the 
elcultation  of  victory,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
his  colleagues  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  Right 
of  Search.     They  were  too  happy  to  find 
themselves  in  Downing*street,  and  devoted 
the  time  to  chuckling  and  rubbing  their 
hands,   and  receiving  the  felicitations  of 
their   friends.     What  were  the  wretched 
Africans  to  them?    They  had  beaten  the 
Whigs,  and  got  an  overwhelming  majority,' 
and  had  before  them  the  prospect  of  dis- 
pensing for  years  the  whole  patronage  of  the 
empire.     Was  that  a  moment  to  disturb 
their  repose  with  troublesome  contests  about 
negroes,  and  cruisers,  and  treaties  o.\ces» 
siveiy  hard  to  be  concluded  ?     Lord  Aber- 
deen resolved  to  take  warning  from  the  fate 
of  his  predecessor.    The  latter  had  devoted 
night  and  day  to  business,  had  concluded 
innumerable  conventions  advantageous  to 
commerce  and  to  humanity,  had  augmented, 
by  his  genius  and  untiring  activity,  the  ex- 
ternal influence  of  the  empire:  yet,  what 
had  been  his  reward  ?     Parliamentary  de« 
feat,  and  exclusion  from  office.     The  Tory 
foreign  secretary,  mindful  of  the  classical 
precept,  resolved  to  learn  wisdom  at  another 
man's  expense.     As  Lord  Palmerston  had 
lost  office  by  diligently  and  boldly  perform- 
ing his  duty.  Lord  Aberdeen  determined  to 
retain  it  by  doing  nothing.     That  this  was 
the  rule  by  which  he  secretly  shaped  his 
course,  any  one  may  convince  himself  who 
will  examine  the  history  of  the  Peel  admin- 
istration.    Had  it  felt  any  solicitude  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  it  would  in- 
stHUtly  have  applied  to  France  to  seal  and 
ratify  the  treaty  which  the  malice  of  M. 
Guizot  had  prevented  the  Whigs  from  con- 
cluding.    There  was  now  no  obstacle  in 
their  way.     Their  friend  over  the  channel 
would  have  been  happy  at  once  to  pay  them 
the  compliment  which  he  had  reserved  for 
them.    The  juncture  was,  in  all  respects, 
the  most  favorable  that  could  have  been 
desired.     The  French  Chambers  were  not 
assembled.     There  was  no  particular  ex- 
citement in  the  pountry,  so  that  the  cabinet 
was  quite  free,  as  it  was  quite  ready,  to  act 
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upon  its  own  responsibility.  But  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  adopted  for  his  guidance  the 
maxim,  'slow  and  sure/  though  he  has 
never  realized  more  than  the  first  half  of  it ; 
and,  therefore,  delayed  above  three  months 
to  invite  his  friend,  M.  Guizot,  to  sign  and 
ratify  the  important  treaty  already  so  fre» 
quently  referred  to.  No  objection  was 
made ;  and  the  Count  St.  Aulaire,  in  con- 
junction with  the  ambassadors  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  readily  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  document,  on  the  20th  of 
December.  Seven  days  after  this  act,  the 
French  Chambers  assembled,  and  all  the 
arts  and  resources  of  intrigue  were  called 
into  play  to  prevent  its  ratification. 

The  United  States  had,  at  this  period,  in 
Paris,  an  ambassador  congenial  in  feelings 
and  principles  to  M.  Guizot — we  nfiean 
General  Cass.  It  would  betray  us  into  too 
intricate  a  labyrinth  of  details,  to  explain 
a] I  the  secret  manmuvres  of  the  diplomatic 
general,  and  the  diplomatic  Huguenot,  who, 
about  this  time,  labored  strenuously  in 
common,  to  attain  an  object  ardently  de- 
sired by  both.  They*  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  give  M.  Guizot  credit  for  sincerely 
desiring  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
would  be  slow  to  conjecture  what  that  ob- 
ject was ;  though  the  peculiar  character  of 
American  diplomacy  might,  if  carefully  con- 
sidered, serve  as  an  unerring  index  to  the 
truth.  M.  Guizot  had  hitherto  figured  in 
the  political  world  as  an  ardent  abolitionist, 
and,  as  such,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
lynched  by  General  Cass,  had  he  caught 
him  any  where  *  convenient '  in  the  back- 
woods. But  the  necessities  of  office,  like 
those  of  poverty,  make  men  acquainted  with 
*  strange  bed-fellows.'  Thus,  in  the  winter 
of  1841-42  we  find  the  abolitionist  Guizot, 
and  the  anti-abolitionist  Cass,  without  a 
single  thought  of  lynching  each  other,  cor- 
dially co-operating  together  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  common  purpose.  Their 
numerous  conferences  soon  proved  prolific. 
.The  worthy  general  CQpceived  the  idea  of 
Joecoming  an  author;  and  having  been  long 
in  labor  with  a  manuscript,  was  at  length 
delivered  of  it,  and  astonished  the  world 
by  the  prodigious  birth.  It  was  a  pamphlet 
against  the  Right  of  Search.  Every  one 
vrao  knew  the  reputed  author,  felt  surprised 
at  the  cleverness  of  his  supposed  production. 
It  was  profoundly  profligate,  but  became 
popular  in  France  through  the  dash  of 
clever  vulgarity  which  pervaded  it.  But 
was  General  Cass  really  the  author?  The 
reader  shall  judge.     While  the  pamphlet 
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was  in  preparation,  the  American  ambassa- 
dor was  constantly  observed  circulating  to 
and  fro  bet\\  een  his  own  hotel  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  foreign  minister,  with  the  tip 
of  a  roll  of  manuscript  frequently  peeping 
forth  from  his  pocket.  Day  after  day  they 
were  closeted  for  hours  together,  and  the 
subject  of  their  amicable  discussion  was,  in 
most  cases,  the  treaty  recently  signed  in 
London.  M.  Guizot  laid  open  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  poflititin  to  the  American, 
and,  with  those  powers  of.  logic  which  he 
roust  be  acknowledged  to  have  at  his  com* 
mand,  soon  convinced  him  of  two  tilings ; 
first,  that  it  would  be  highly  politic  for 
General  Cass  to  vulgarize  and  father  M. 
Guizot's  pamphlet ;  and,  second,  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  both  parties  for 
him  still  to  affect,  some  time  longer,  hostil- 
ity to  the  slave-trade.  Having  thus  come 
to  an  understanding,  the  two  great  diploma* 
tists  proceeded  forthwith  to  play  their  re« 
spective  parts — the  American  to  get  up  a 
powerful  and  wide-spread  agitation  against 
the  Right  of  Search,  and  the  Frenchman 
gradually  and  gracefully  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  public  opinion. 

Of  conduct  like  this  what  shall  we  say  ? 
We  know  of  no  parallel  to  it  in  private  life, 
save  that  of  giving  a  bill  with  the  determi- 
nation to  dishonor  it  when  it  comes  due. 
And  what  were  the  interests  thus  sported 
with  by  pettifogging  and  profligate  intrigu- 
ers? No  less  than  the  interests  of  two 
great  divisions  of  the  earth.  For  if  Africa 
be  depopulated  by  the  nefarious  traffic  in 
slaves,  if  her  wild  and  ferocious  hordes  of 
heathens  are  plunged  into  a  depth  of  barba- 
rism and  demoralization  greater  than  that 
in  which  they  were  originally  found,  Amer- 
ica, inhabited  for  the  most  part,  by  men 
calling  themselves  Christians,  is  no  less 
widely  and  profoundly  demoralized  by  the 
servile  population  she  receives,  and  the 
practices  to  which  she  is  driven  in  order  to 
hold  them  in  subjection.  Nor,  in  all  prob* 
ability,  is  this  the  whole  of  the  peqakj  that 
she  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  crime 
of  dealing  in  human  beings.  In  the  slaves 
that  people  her  territories,  she  may  reckon 
so  many  enemies,  whp  treasure  up^  and 
transmit  from  father  to  son  the  debt'of  ven- 
geance,  which  will  be  paid  in  blood '  and 
slaughter  at  last.  The  history  of  ancient 
slavery  furnishes  what  may  poasibly.prove  to 
be  a  parallel  case.  For,  in  the  course  of  gen- 
erations, eirGumstances  enabled  theTictima 
of  oppression  to  turn  their  chains  into  hor- 
rid armi  aigmnst  their  torturears,  and  to 
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carry  them  away  captive,  and  make  them 
servants  of  servants,  till  the  whole  detests^ 
hie  race  was  exttngaished.  Let  America 
hear  this  fact  in  mind ;  far  as  she  lies  from 
the  great  seats  of  civilization,  punishment 
will  Hooner  or  later  reach  her.  Providence 
has  a  long  arm,  and  chastisement  may  come 
when  she  least  expects  it  and  is  least  pre- 
pared  to  ward  off  its  consequences.  And 
what  we  say  to  America,  we  say  to  all 
those  who  aid  and  abet  her  in  her  crimes, 
who,  for  money,  or  place,  or  authority,  af- 
ford facilities  to  the  miscreants  that  prowl 
about  the  African  coast  to  kidnap  the  ig- 
norant and  helpless  natives,  and  consign 
them  to  hopeless  slavery  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  world,  or  to  death  in  its  most  cruel 
or  revolting  form  on  the  middle  passage. 

In  this  guilt  our  Tory  rulers  have  largely 
participated.     We  have  proved,  that,  in  the 
autumn  of  1841,  they  might  easily  have  ob- 
tained from  France  the  ratification  of  the 
Right  of  Search  treaty  which  would  have 
compelled  her  to  co-operate  with  us  in  put- 
ting down  the  infamous  traffic.     Bu  they 
voluntarily  allowed  the  opportunity  to  slip 
by.     Their  friends  and  prot4g^s  across  the 
Channel  would  not  at  the  moment  referred 
to  have  refused   them  any  thing,  because 
M.  Guizot  had  not  yet  made  the  discovery, 
that  more  was  to  be  gained  by  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  United  States,  than  by  act- 
ing honorably  towards  Great  Britain,  and 
keeping  the  faith  which  he  had  pledged. 
M.  Guizot  when  he  first  came  to  office, 
finding    the  Conversative  party  in   great 
strength,  and  generally  disposed  to  promote 
a  good  understanding  with  England,  con- 
tinued to  take  the  same  views  on  the  Right 
of  Search  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  af- 
fecting for  some  years,  regarding  this  step 
as  calculated  to  strengthen  him  in  his  posi- 
tion.     M.  Thiers  had  fallen  through  the 
prevalence  of  English  influence.^  He  had 
paid  the  penalty  of  seeking  to  bring  about 
a  rupture  between  the  two  countries.    M. 
Guizot  understood  this,  and  shaped  his  own 
course    accordingly.      He  systematically 
separated  himself  from  all  the  partisans  of 
war,  and  studied  with  the  greatest  assiduity 
to  discover  fresh  grounds  upon  which  the 
interests  of  the  two  countries  might  approx- 
imate and  coalesce.    At  first  he  was  ena- 
bled to  avail  himself  of  this  element  of 
strength    without    sacrificing    any  other. 
That  is  to  say,  he  could  exhibit  his  leaning 
towards  England  without  diminishing  his 
sopport  in  the  Chambers,  and  so  long  as 
this  continued  to  be  the  case,  he  cared  not 
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a  single  rush  for  popularity  out  of  doors. 
For  M.  Guizot  is  not  one  of  those  who  en- 
tertain any  partiality  towards  the  people, 
or  who  would  even  take  a  single  step  to 
purchase  their  good  opinion  or  co-operation, 
so  long  as  it  might  be  possible  to  do  with- 
out it.  But  society  is  made  up  of  shifting 
materials  in  France,  and  M.  Guizot  soon 
found  that  he  could  not  afford  to  affect  the 
stoic  and  despise  popularity.  He  beheld 
forming  in  Paris,  and  throughout  the  king- 
dom, a  secret  association,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  maintenance  of  slavery.  The 
germ  of  this  infamous  society  is  said  to 
have  been  imported  from  Cuba,  whose  mer- 
chants, together  with  those  of  Porto  Rico, 
collected  by  {subscription  a  very  large  sum 
of  money,  and  sent  it  by  secret  emissaries 
to  the  French  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  over  the  demagogues  of  the  press 
and  the  Chambers,  to  get  up,  if  possible, 
a  national  agitation  against  the  Right  of 
Search.  These  public-spirited  efforts 
quickly  excited  emulation  among  congenial 
minds  in  France.  The  slave-merchants 
of  Nantes  and  Bordeaux,  and  of  every  port 
in  the  kingdom,  felt  the  most  earnest  sym- 
pathy with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  and  by  their  contributions 
greatly  enriched  the  fund  destined  to  pur- 
chase logic  and  eloquence  in  the  Parisian 
market,  where  both  greatly  abound,  and  are 
generally  venal. 

By  these  means  a  violent  storm  was  soon 
raised  against  the  ministers,  still  supposed 
to  be  swayed  by  British  influence,  synony- 
mous in  the  case  under  consideration  with 
the  influence  of  virtue  and  morality.  The 
hirelings  of  the  press,  and  the  hirelings  of 
the  Chambers)  vied  with  each  other  in 
tempestuous  patriotism.  People  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  not  at  all  suspecting  the 
source  of  the  inspiration,  wondered  at  the 
prodigious  hatred  which  the  mint-masters 
of  public  opinion  in  France  had  suddenly 
conceived  for  us.  Every  day  our  pride, 
our  ambition  and  our  perfidy  were  celebra- 
ted in  a  hundred  journals,  while  the  Cham- 
bers rang  with  a  succession  of  furious 
speeches  all  equally  complimentary  to  our 
character.  It  seemed  that  a  moral  epidem- 
ic had  seized  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
France.  And  this  was  actually  the  case ; 
for  although  the  originators  of  the  disease 
introduced  it,  as  smugglers  do  contraband 
goods,  for  gain,  the  infection  was  soon 
transmuted  out  of  an  artificial  into  a  real 
one,  and  spread  through  the  population 
more  r^>idly  than  the  plague  virus.    To 
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aodersUuid  the  practicability  of  such  a  pro- 1 
cess,  it  18  necesaary  to  have  had  some  expe- 
rience of  the  French  people,  to  have  studied 
them,  not  in  Paris  only,  but  in  the  provin- 
ces, and  ascertained  how  few  are  the  ideas, 
how  crude  and  vapory  the  opinions,  how 
lax,  uncertain,  and  vacillating  the  princi- 
ples of  which  they  are  possessed.  There 
b  probably  in  the  world  no  community  so 
mobile  as  that  of  France.  An  insatiable 
thirst  for  novelty  torments  every  single 
member  of  it,  and  urges  him  to  wander  in 
every  direction  in  which  he  fancies  its  ex- 
citement may  be  found.  Being  ignorant  of 
the  good  or  evil  that  may  exist  in  the 
character  of  neighboring  nations,  he  is 
eternally  forming  a  wrong  estimate  of  them, 
sometimes  exalting  and  loving  them  be- 
yond measure,  and  presently,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  veering  round  and  hating 
them  with  equal  intensity.  But  chief  of 
all,  the  Frenchman  hates  the  English,  for 
this  among  other  reasons,  that  he  is  con- 
scious of  their  superiority,  of  their  steadi- 
ness, of  their  industry,  of  their  rectitude, 
and  of  the  superior  influence  which  they 
consequently  exercise  upon  the  councils  of 
foreign  states,  and  the  preferences  of  for- 
eign nations.  In  illustration  of  this  truth 
we  may  relate  an  anecdote,  which,  though 
it  may  lose  much  of  its  point  from  the  sup- 
pression of  names,  will  yet  be  felt  to  be 
characteristic  A  statesman  now  living 
and  enjoying  a  great  reputation  for  sagaci- 
ty, on  one  occasion,  while  minister,  applied 
himself  to  prevent  our  concluding  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  a  neighboring  state. 
The  British  government  on  hearing  of 
these  intrigues,  directed  our  ambassador 
formally  to  complain  of  them.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  he  would  rebut  the  charge,  or 
seek  to  escape  from  it  by  some  convenient 
subterfuge.  Not  at  all.  He  frankly  ac- 
knowledged what  he  had  done,  and  said 
ihat  in  justice  to  his  own  countrymen  he 
must  on  all  occasions  continue  to  do  the 
same.  '  For,'  said  he,  with  the  most  charm 
iog  naivete,  '  though  it  may  be  stipulated 
by  treaty  that  your  merchants  are  to  be 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  those  of 
other  nations,  that  equality  would  exist  only 
opon  paper ;  because,  such  is  your  capital, 
perseverance,  and  enterprise,  thai  you  inva- 
riably beat  your  rivals  out  of  the  field  1'  Our 
minister  felt  the  compliment,  which  experi- 
ence had  convinced  him  was  well  deserved. 
But  he  did  not  the  less  on  that  account  won* 
der  at  the  simplicity  of  the  statesman,  who, 
ia  the  conduct  of  pablic  affairs,  could  be  so 
candid. 
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Upon  a  people  possessed  by  such  a  pei^ 
suasion,  the  declamation  of  General  Cass, 
and  the  other  advocates  of  the  slave-trade, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  a  powerful 
effect.  They  did  not  at  all  investigate  the 
subject  of  the  Right  of  Search,  but  tricked 
up  a  onesided  view  of  it,  addressed  to  the 
ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  French. 
They  dwelt  upon  the  insult  offered  to  the 
flag  of  France  by  the  Btitish  cruiser,  when 
it  boarded  a  merchant-vessel,  and  insisted 
upon  overhauling  its  papers;  but  they 
omitted  to  state,  that  French  cruisers  sta^ 
tioned  upon  the  same  coast,  were  empow^ 
ered  to  exercise  precisely  the  same  right 
over  English  merchant-vessels.  It  is  sur* 
prising  that  this  privilege,  so  flattering  to 
their  vanity,  did  not  reconcile  them  to  the 
whole  system.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
time  that  French  officers  had  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  and  examining  the 
interior  of  British  ships.  But  neither  this 
nor  any  thing  else  could  blind  them  to  the 
fact  of  our  overwhelming  maritime  superi- 
ority, from  the  acknowledgment  of  which 
they  sought  to  escape,  by  resisting  the 
Right  of  Search. 

To  the  popular  clamor  thus  raised,  M. 
Guizot  yielded,  and  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  which,  with  his  sanction,  and  by  his 
own  direction,  the  French  ambassador  had 
signed  in  London.  A  more  disgraceful 
proceeding  than  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
mention.  M.  Guizot  may,  no  doubt,  plead 
in  mitigation  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber 
and  the  clamors  of  the  people.  But  the 
apology  will  not  avail  him.  He  should 
have  resigned,  rather  than  have  encoun- 
tered the  opprobrium  with  which  such  an 
act  must  forever  cover  his  name.  The  Duo 
de  Broglie,  Dr.  Lnshington's  coadjutor  in 
the  mixed  commission,  has  very  properly 
characterized  the  conduct  of  the  Chamber, 
in  the  whole  of  the  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  describing  it  as  at  ence  frivolous 
and  cowardly.  Ue  says,  'it  was  bold  to 
make  use  of  its  power,  because  no  respon- 
sibility was  attached  to  it,  while  it  yet  ab- 
surdly sought  to  impose  responsibility  upon 
the  minister  whom  it  deprived  of  power.' 
He  forgot  to  add,  that  a  ministry  which  re- 
tains <^ce  under  such  circumstances,  is 
still  baser  than  the  Chamber  which  seeks 
to  place  it  in  a  situation  so  dishonorable. 

Reasoning  from  occurrences  like  thesCi 
we  might  be  disposed  to  regard  a  French 
minister  in  the  light  of  a  mere  parliaments 
ary  reporter.  He  does  not  receive  from 
the  legislature  the  power  to  act  according 
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to  the  best  of  bis  own  jadgmeni,  bat  accepts 
office  ts  a  sort  of  delegate  of  the  Chambers. 
Whoever  is  acquainted,  however,  with  the 
practice  of  constitutional  governments,  must 
know,  that  although  parliament  determines 
who  shall  be  minister,  and  how  long  he 
shall  remain  in  office,  it  does  not  imperi- 
ousij  prescribe  to  him  the  policy  he  shall 
pursue  while  at  the  head  of  public  affairs. 
But  there  is  no  ex#emity  of  humiliation  to 
which  M.  Guizot  and  his  friends  will  not 
submit,  in  order  to  retain  the  show  of  power, 
the  mere  trappings  of  authority,  without 
the  reality.  Still,  even  he  considered  that 
it  was  necessary  to  move  cautiously  in  the 
retrograde  career  upon  which  he  and  his 
countrymen  had  entered.  For,  when  the 
advocates  of  the  slave-trade,  having  pre* 
vented  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1841, 
proceeded  to  insist,  also,  upon  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833,  M. 
Gnizot  declined  to  proceed  so  far  in  the 
first  instance.  He  said,  it  was  a  rule  of 
diplomacy  never*  to  make  to  any  for- 
eign state  a  demand  which  you  are  sure  it 
will  refuse  to  grant.  In  the  case  under 
consideration  he  maintained,  that  to  do  so 
would  be  an  act  of  weakness,  or  of  mad- 
ness ;  of  weakness,  if,  having  made  the  de- 
mand, France  were  afterwards  to  omit  in- 
sisting upon  it  at  all  hazards  ;  and  of  mad- 
ness, if  she  should  so  insist,  and  thus  in- 
Tdve  herself  in  a  disgraceful  and  disastrous 
war  But,  as  M.  Deircy  once  observed  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  French  for- 
eign minister  has  at  his  command  doctrines 
suited  to  all  occasions.  He  is  not  one  of 
those  statesmen  who  tower  above  events 
and  circumstances,  and  impart  to  them  a 
character  snatched,  as  it  were,  from  his 
own  idiosyncrasies;  but  rather  receives 
from  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  the  prin- 
ciples he  shall  profess  and  the  exposition 
he  shall  give  of  them. 

When  M.  Ouisot  made  his  famous  declv 
ration  about  the  weakness  or  madness  of 
proposing  to  Great  Britain  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaties  above  referred  to»  he  over- 
looked one  thing,  which  should  by  all  means 
have  been  taken  into  account;  that  is,  he 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  it  was  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  not  Lord  Palroerston,  to  whose 
Siardianship  the  external  relations  of  the 
ritish  empire  were  intrusted.  This  dis- 
play ef  want  of  judgment  is  surprising,  even 
in  M.  Guizot  Being  a  Tory  himself,  he 
sboold  have  known  letter  of  what  stuff  a 
Tory  minister  is  made,  should  have  known 
that  his  ruling  passion  is  to  provide  for  his 
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own  ease  and  convenience  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  interest;  and  should  havo  re- 
collected, moreover,  that  of  all  Tory  minis- 
ters that  exist,  or  have  ever  existed,  Lord 
Aberdeen  is  the  one  of  whom  this  is  most 
emphatically  true.  In  saying  this,  we  are 
actuated  by  no  personal  hostility  to  his  lord- 
ship. He  is,  we  dare  say,  a  very  pleasant 
person,  very  affable,  very  obliging,  and  very 
much  addicted  to*  long  explanations,  more 
especially  when  desirous  to  exculpate  him- 
self. All  this  betokens  great  inherent  ami- 
ability, because  it  can  only  arise  from  a 
wish  to  afford  pleasure  to  all  around  him. 
Still,  Lord  Aberdeen  is  an  extremely  bad 
foreign  minister,  who  introduces  into  the 
grave  transactions  of  state  the  little,  frivol- 
ous courtesies  of  common  life,  and  sacri- 
fices a  national  interest,  or  even  a  great 
principle,  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the 
feelings  of  an  individual.  It  will  be  seen 
that  we  are  disposed  to  place  the  most 
charitable  construction  on  his  foreign  poli- 
cy, in  consideration  of  which,  the  reader 
should  give  us  credit  for  being  actuated  by 
none  but  public  motives,  when  we  feel  our- 
selves called  upon  to  speak  with  peculiar 
harshness  of  any  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  pro- 
ceedings. 

Haying  premised  thus  much,  we  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  act  by  which  M.  Guizot 
was  delivered  from  his  greatest  difficulties, 
we  mean  that  infamous  treaty  known 
throughout  Europe  as  the  Ashburton  Capit- 
ulation. It  is  altogether  unnecessary  for 
us,  or  for  any  other  man  in  his  senses,  to 
profess  a  preference  of  peace  before  war. 
Every  body  must  do  so.  The  universal 
dictates  of  humanity  and  common  sense 
determine  invincibly  to  such  a  preference. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  for  nations 
to  be  so  circumstanced,  that  the  prolonga- 
tion of  peace  instead  of  being  a  blessing 
must  prove  a  curse  to  them,  because  it 
must  diminish  their  honor.  And  let  no  one 
think  that  the  honor  of  states  is  an  empty 
sound.  It  is  far  otherwise.  What  is  meant 
by  the  honor  of  states  is  simply  their  repu- 
tation for  uprightness,  for  good  faith*  for 
inflexible  adherence  to  principles,  for  un- 
flinchine  firmness  in  keeping  their  engage- 
ments, ror  a  high  and  chivalrous  devotion 
to  what  they  esteem  to  be  their  paramonni 
duties.  And  what  duty  can  be  more  bind- 
ing than  that  which  we  owe  to  humanity  Y 
Tet,  by  the  odious  Ashburton  Capitulation, 
on  behalf  and  with  the  approbation  c^  hia 
colleagues.  Lord  Aberdeen  not  only  bnAe 
faith  with  a  portion  of  our  Canadian  aub- 
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jects,  wbo  were  delivered  over  to  a  govern- 
ment whieb  they  detested,  but  yielded  to 
the  menaces  of  the  United  States  the  first 
relaxation  of  a  principle,  by  a  conscientioas 
devotion  to  which  Qreat  Britain  has  acquir« 
ed  her  greatest  glory.  But  what  renders 
this  sacrifice  roost  inexcusable  is  the  fact, 
that  it  was  not  called  for.  We  might  surely, 
had  we  so  pleased  have  made  a  present  of 
important  territories  lo  the  United  States, 
without  making  any  reference  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade.  There  was  no 
necessary  connexion  between  the  subjects, 
■either  could  the  coupling  together  of 
things  so  heterogeneous  be  excused,  on  the 
ground  that  it  proceeded  from  a  resolution 
to  remove  at  once  all  causes  of  dissatbfac- 
tion  between  the  two  countries,  because  the 
Oregon  btiundary  having  been  left  unde- 
termined, the  chance  of  collision  remained 
as  imminent  as  ever.  We  are  at  a  loss, 
therefore,  to  divine  why  Lord  Ashburton 
was  sent  to  America,  unless,  we  suppose, 
that  the  Tories  desired  to  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  doing  something,  though  that 
something  should  be  prolific  of  the  most 
grievous  mischiefs  in  all  time  to  come. 
However,  we  have  to  du  just  now  with  one 
phaais  only  of  this  pernicious  act,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Right  of  Search,in  deference 
to  the  United  States.  That  the  capitulator 
felt  ashamed  of  what  he  was  doing  is  mani- 
fest from  the  language  of  those  articles  in 
the  treaty  which  constitute  the  monument 
of  his  guilt  It  is  evident,  that  every  word 
was  conceived  and  bsought  forth  in  shame, 
and  that  the  deepest  possible  sense  of  hu- 
miliation accompanied  the  signing  of  the 
convention.  We  are  as  sure  of  this  as  if 
we  had  been  among  the  most  intimate  of 
Lord  Aslibiirton's  friends  at  the  time;  be- 
cause it  is  wholly  impossible  that  an  Bng* 
lish  gentleman  should  have  put  his  hand  to 
such  a  document  without  being  conscious 
(hat  he  was  signing  the  death-warrant  of  bis 
own  fame.  With  another  celebrated  delin- 
quent, therefore,  who  may  only  be  more 
distinguished,  because  he  acted  on  a  vaster 
theatre,  it  is  probable  that  secretly,  ii^  the 
depths  of  his  heart,  he  must  have  murmur- 
ed, while  he  consummated  his  country's 
shame  and  his  own  :*— Qitam  vellem  nescire 
Uiieras.  To  that,  however,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  say.  It  is  Lord  Ash  burton's  affair 
and  let  him  see  to  it.  We  have  only  ad- 
verted to  this  treaty  at  ail,  in  order  to  show 
how  opportunely  it  was  concluded  to  re- 
lieve M.  Quizot  from  his  most  pressing 
difficulties,  and  gave  him  courage  to  under- 
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take  an  enterprise  which  he  had  so  recently^ 
characterized  as  an  act  of  extreme  weak- 
ness or  madness. 

In  justice  even  to  him,  however,  we  must 
review  all  the  influences  to  which  he  sac- 
cumbed,  partly,  perhaps,  as  we  have  already 
said,  of  his  own  creating,  but  partly  also 
accidental.  In  the  case  of  admioistratioos 
constructed  upon  certain  principles,  we  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  adopt  the  reverse 
of  a  well-known  maxim,  that  union  is 
strength ;  for  the  union  of  two  feeble  enbi- 
nets  appears  only  to  generate  additional 
weakness  in  each.  Thus,  the  Peel  cabinet 
exposes  itself  to  contempt  by  the  vain  ef* 
forts  it  makes  to  support  M.  -  Guizot  in 
office;  while  the  Guisot  cabinet,  laying 
holdof  Lord  Aberdeen,  only  finds  itself  b^ 
numbed  by  the  touch  of  the  torpedo.  To 
be  convinced  of  this,  let  the  reader  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  wonderful  proceedings 
of  these  two  ministries.  M.  Guizol,  after 
having  pitifully  given  way  in  the  affhir  of 
the  treaty  of  Ib4i,  thought  himself  entitled, 
on  the  ground  of  that  concession,  firmly  to 
take  his  stand  on  the  two  previous  treaties, 
and  of  course  expected,  that  his  English 
friends  would  be  careful  to  do  nothing  that 
should  have  the  efiect  of  weakening  his  po- 
sition. Without  being  at  all  hostile  to  ne- 
gro slavery,  he  may  have  desired  to  pause 
somewhere  in  his  concessions  to  the  slave- 
traders,  through  fear  of  hazarding  his  own 
weak  government,  by  bringing  France  into 
collision  with  Great  Britain.  But  what 
did  the  Tories  do  ?  Did  they  act  so  as  te 
strengthen  his  hands!  Was  their  policy 
calculated  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the 
French  people  the  opinion  that  England 
would  go  to  war  rather  than  relinquish  any 
of  the  concessions  in  favor  of  humanityi 
which  she  had  wrung  from  other  GhvistiaD 
powers?  Far  from  it.  While  their  H«l 
guenot  prot6g6  was  surrounded  by  the  most 
tumultuous  sea  of  intrigue  and  clamor,  they 
concluded  with  the  United  States  a  convea 
tion  calculated  to  multiply  his  diffieeltiet 
ten-fold,  by  proving  practically  the  correct 
ness  of  the  notion,  that  by  insolence  and 
perseverance  Greet  Britain. might  be  bullied 
into  a  course  which,  in  her  heart,  she  vehe 
mently  reprobated.  By  this  proeeeding, 
M.  Guizot  was  deprived  of  the  pretext,  that 
he  was  withheld  from  insisting  on  the  abro 
gation  of  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833,  by 
the  conviction  that  England  would  rather  ge 
to  war  than  yield.  It  does  not  signify  a  tittle 
in  the  present  discussion,  what  were  M. 
Guizot's  own  secret  leanings !    As  we  have 
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already  observed  repeatedly,  we  think  he 
had  none,  but  was  ready  to  adopt  and  con- 
tend for  any  thing  which  appeared  to  prom* 
iae  duration  to  hia  ministry.  It  would, 
howerer,  be  paying  him  too  high  a  compli-j 
men!  to  affirm  that  his  selfishness  was  en- 
lightened, and  that  he  generally  foresaw 
what  coarse  it  would  be  best  for  his  own 
purpose  to  pursue.  Our  opinion  is,  thnt  he 
fluctuated  incessantly,  that  he  .was  for 
the  Right  of  Search  when  it  seemed 
to  bode  him  anjr  good,  and  that  he  was 
against  it  when  the  contrary  seemed  to  be 
the  case.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
all  his  apparent  partialities.  From  this  an- 
archical state  of  his  mind  it  must  result,  that 
all  who  attempt  to  follow  his  career  will  be 
betrayed  into  apparent  contradictions. — 
They  will  represent  him  as  playing  different 
games,  as  willing  different  things,  as  sway- 
ed by  different  preferences.  The  fault, 
however,  lies  not  in  them  but  in  him.  He 
has  all  his  life  been  a  man  of  expediency,  a 
man  of  shifts,  a  man  who  never  could  for- 
mularize  his  politics  into  a  creed,  and  say 
what  he  believed  and  what  he  disbelieved. 
The  fact  is,  that  his  creed  has  never  con- 
tained more  than  one  article,  namely,  that 
it  is  desirable  for  M.  Guizot's  own  sake 
that  be  should  be  minister  of  Prance.  No 
other  view  of  the  man's  character  will  en- 
able us  to  comprehend  his  actions,  but  this 
makes  every  thing  clear.  For  example,  we 
have  asserted  above,  that  M.  Guiaot  has  all 
along  been  hostile  to  the  Right  of  Search ; 
that  he  encouraged  the  agitation  got  up 
against  it  in  France ;  that  he  even  wrote 
the  pamphlet  published  by  General  Cass, 
which  tended  more  than  any  thing  else 
to  rouse  the  jealousy  and  national  prejudi- 
ces of  his  countrymen.  We  have  also  said, 
that  theAshburton  Capitulation  occurred  in- 
opportunely, and  might  be  reckoned  among 
the  hostile  influences  with  which  he  had 
to  struggle.  But  how  do  we  reconcile  these 
statements  ?  Simply  by  showing,  that  M. 
(jluizot  desired  at  once  to  remain  on  good 
terms  with  England,  and  to  be  popular  in 
France ;  that  to  promote  the  former  pur- 
pose he  was  ostensibly  favorable  to  the 
Right  of  Search,  and  that  to  promote  the 
latter  he  was  determined  to  abandon  it, 
not,  however,  as  of  his  own  will,  but  in  obe» 
dience  to  a  pressure  from  without,  which 
the  English  cabinet  itself  should  recognise 
as  amounting  to  a  necessity. 

This  was  the  difficult  game  which  M. 
Gaizot  determined  from  the  outset  to  play, 
though  he  was  frequently  deterred  from  the 
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prosecution  of  it  by  the  appearance  of 
things  around  him,  which  sometimes  pro- 
pelled him  towards  the  English  Alliance; 
sometimes  hurried  him  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, and  at  length  left  him  in  a  state  of 
deplorable  incertitude,  from  whi<ih  he  can 
only  be  delivered  by  retirement  firom  office. 
But  how  his  embarrassments  sprang  up  and 
became  complicated  around  him,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  inquire.  As  -far  back  as 
the  beginning  of  1842,  arid  in  the  conrse 
of  the  very  discussions  which  M. 'Gnizot 
affected  to  regard  as  justificatory  of  his  bad 
faith  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  he 
had  signed,  a  notorious  Louis  Phtlippiste 
and  supporter  of  the  Guizot  cabinet,  al- 
ready adverted  to  the  necessity  which  he 
maintained  France  was  under  of  retracing 
her  steps,  and  completely  emancipating  her 
flag  from  the  surveillance  of  Great  Britain. 
In  other  words,  he  contended  not  merely 
that  the  minister  ought  not  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  1841,  but  that  he  should  at  once 
open  negotiations  for  annulling  those  of 
1831  and  1833.  In  concluding  a  long 
speech,  he  proposed  an  amendment  to  this 
efi*ect,  which  was  carried  by  a  large  majori* 
ty.  But  did  Monsieur  Guizot  acquiesce  m 
the  policy  thus  recommended  by  the  Cham* 
hers  ?  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  did  not. 
But  what  were  his  reasons  ?  that  the  faith 
of  France  was  pledged  t  that  the  interests  of 
humanity  were  at  stake?  no  such  thing. 
He  placed  the  question  on  the  lowest  level 
possible,  and  dwelt  simply  on  the  absurdity 
or  the  danger  of  pressing  such  a  proposition 
upon  England.  He  insinuated,  moreover, 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  eome  for  taking 
such  a  step. 

Besides,  the  system,  he  contended, 
against  which  the  Chamber  declaimed 
with  so  much  violence,  worked  well,  both 
answering  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
established — namely,  the  obstruction  of  the 
slave-trade — ^and  allowing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible freedom  to  legitimate  commerce, 
since  during  ten  years,  only  one  abuse 
worth  mentioning,  had  occurred.  This 
was  intended  as  a  sop  for  England.  It  is 
in  displays  of  this  kind,  that  M.  Guizot 
chiefly  exhibits  ability,  when  illustrating 
the  truth  proclaimed  by  M.  Larcy,  that  he 
has  ready  cut  and  dried  doctrines  lor  all 
occasions.  He  has  not  studied  ethics  for 
nothing;  but,  when  opportunity  serves, 
can  cull  from  the  moral  repertory  of  his 
memory,  dignified  sentiments  to  be  put 
forward  in  pompous  and  sounding  phrases, 
well  calculated  to  elicit  admiration  from 
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mn  assembly  of  sophists.  It  suited  his 
purpose  jost  theo  to  bestow  a  little  cajolery 
opon  Eogland.  lotending  to  act  most  shaU* 
bily  towards  her,  he  thought  it  would  be 
no  harm  to  perfume  the  offence  with  a  few 
sweet  words.  He  therefore  maintained 
thai  the  object  of  this  country  was  not,  as 
many  supposed,  to  establish  maritime  su- 
premacy under  color  of  putting  down  the 
slave-trade,  but  that  our  designs  were  sim- 
ply what  we  professed  them  to  be. 

His  rival  in  the  Chamber,  M.  Thiers, 
gave  utterance  on  the  same  occasion  to  an 
opinion  which  would  embarrass  a  states- 
roan  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  if  he 
meant  to  pursue  the  course  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  will  be  pursued  by 
M.  Thiers.  He  lamented  that  the  conven- 
tions of  1831  and  1833,  had  ever  been  en- 
tered into;  but,  seeing  that  they  had,  he 
considered  the  act  irrevocable.  But  where- 
fore did  he  lament  iti  Why,  because  for- 
sooth, France  had  thus  been  playing  into  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain,  and  conceding  to 
her  maritime  advantages,  which,  accord- 
ing to  them,  she  did  not  possess  before. 
These  gentlemen,  considering  the  rank 
thej  hold,  and  the  opportunities  at  their 
command  for  acquiring  knowledge,  con- 
tinue to  entertain  very  strange  notions,  both 
of  themselves  and  us.  Does  M  Thiers 
think  that  the  naval  superiority  of  England 
depends  on  any  concessions  of  France? 
Does  he  think  that  the  having  of  a  few  anti- 
slavery  cruisers  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  will  very  materially  influence  the 
relative  naval  strength  of  the  two  coun- 
uies?  He  would  at  least  have  had  the 
public  believe  that  such  was  his  opinion ; 
for,  in  order  to  diminish  the  poor  popularity 
of  M.  Guizot,  he  affirmed  that  every  states- 
man viewed  with  terror  the  future  which 
the  cabinet  was  preparing  for  France ! 
From  this  it  would  of  course  be  inferred, 
that  the  past  had  been  different,  and  that 
ail  other  ministers  had  eshibited  more  fore- 
thought that  M.  Guizot,  and  managed  pub- 
lic affairs  so  as  to  ward  off  the  frightful 
consequences  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
policy  now  pursued.  Had  M.  Thiers 
thought  proper  to  indulge  in  such  an  in- 
einuation,  the  Chamber  was  quite  in  the 
humor  to  applaud  him.  But  the  vanity  of 
eshibiting  historical  research,  came  in  to 
thwart  the  machinations  of  the  party  poli- 
tician. Instead  of  saying  that  M.  Guizot 
was  preparing  a  new  destiny  for  France,  and 
heaping  up  for  her  unheard-of  humiliations, 
H.  Thiers  went  on  to  iufo/m  the  Chamber, 


that  as  oflen  as  war  had  broken  out  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  the  com- 
mercial navy  of  the  latter  had  always  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  former.  In  that  case  she  has 
no  new  indignity  to  dread,  and  M.  Guizot 
is  doing  nothing  which  all  preceding  French 
ministers  have  not  done. 

We  may  here,  by  the  way,  make  one  or 
two  remarks,  which,  if  properly  considered, 
and  allowed  their  due  weight,  may  spare 
the  politicians  of  Paris  a  great  deal  of  use- 
less uneasiuess.   In  the  first  place  the  Right 
of  Search  is  not  a  cause,  but  a  sign  of  our 
maritime  superiority,  nor  would  France, 
supposing  we  were  to  suffer  the  whole  duty 
of  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  devolve 
on  her,  be,  on  that  account,  a  jot  the  nearer 
to  supremacy  on  the  ocean.   Secondly ,  upon 
ttie  breaking  out  of  war  between  the  two 
countries,  several  other  consequences  would 
ensue,   besides  those  enumerated   by  M. 
Thiers.     We  should,   in   the  first  place, 
seize  upon  the  French  West  Indies  and 
emancipate  the  negroes,   and  though  we 
might  afterwards,  on  the  conclusion  of  a 
general   peace,  restore    those    colonies— 
which,  however,  is  somewhat  doubtful— 
our  garrulous  and  boastful  neighbors  would 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  re-establish 
slavery.     This  hint  we  throw  out  for  the 
especial  consideration  of  the  slave-holders 
of  Nantes  and  Bordeaux.  Next,  we  should 
destroy,  capture,  or  block  up  in  harbor, 
the  fleets  of  France,  as  no  man  can  for  a 
moment  doubt,   who  compares  our  naval 
forces  with  hers.   We  could  put  to  sea  near- 
ly seventy  sail  of  the  line,  not  to  insist  just 
now  on  our  overwhelming  steam   navy; 
while  France,  with  all  her  efforts,  could 
not  possibly  reckon  on  more  than  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line.    But  the 
greatest  difference  remains  to  be  noticed, 
the  difference  in  the  officers  and  seamen, 
which  is  so  great  as  to  be  wholly  inappr^ 
ciable.   When,  some  years  ago,  the  Tories, 
for  party  purposes,  were,  in  and  out  of  par- 
liament, depreciating  our  navy,  and  repeat- 
ing the  boast  of  some  silly  Parisian  jour- 
nJist,  that  France  possessed  73,000  r^ 
gistered  seamen,  it  was  proved  by  exact  re- 
turns, that  our  registered  seamen  amounted 
to  370,000.     With  elements  of  maritime 
strength  like  these,  every  French  states- 
man must  perceive  that  France  is  unable  to 
cope,     fn  the  third  place,  therefore,  the 
result  foretold  by  M.  Thiers  would  infalli- 
bly ensue;  we  should  destroy  utterly  the 
commerce  of  France,  and   by  so  doing 
create  for  ourselves  new  markets  in  vari^ 
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nu&  parts  of  the  world.  On  this  score,  ac« 
cordingly,  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  war,  for  though,  at  the  outbreak,  our 
merchantmen  might  suffer  a  little  from 
privateers,  we  should  soon  clear  the  sea  of 
that  nuisance.  Lastly,  we  should  indubita* 
bly  relieve  France  from  the  incumbrance 
of  Algeria,  first  by  cutting  off  all  commu- 
nication between  the  colony  and  the  mother 
country  ;  and,  secondly,  by  affording  aid  to 
the  bold  chivalry  of  the  desert,  which,  sup- 
plied by  us  with  money,  arms,  and  am- 
munition, would  make  one  razia  of  the 
whole  country,  and  either  capture  the  en- 
tire French  population,  or  drive  it-  into 
the  sea. 

Such  are  some  of  the  consequences  that 
would  probably  flow  from  the  breaking  forth 
of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
as  the  m  ijority  of  French  statesmen  appear 
fully  to  comprehend.  Still,  both  they  and 
many  of  their  partisans  iu  this^country,  seem 
to  be  of  opinion  that  the  duty  of  warding 
off  hostilities  devolves  exclusively  upon  us. 
It  follows,  also,  from  what  they  say,  whether 
they  intend  it  or  net,  that  we  alone  possess 
the  power  to  distusb  the  peace  of  the  world, 
since  all  governments  and  all  people  would 
pursue  noiselessly  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way,  if  our  violent  and  all-grasping  policy 
would  permit  them.  But,  though  we  act 
thus,  like  a  sort  of  terrestrial  destiny,  lulling 
the  world  into  peace,  or  shaking  it  at  our 
pleasure,  it  is  we  who,  according  to  these 
prophets  of  evil,— it  is  we,  after  all,  who 
have  the  most  to  fear  from  the  consequences 
of  our  own  armipotence.  There  may  possi- 
bly, if  they  could  but  discover  it,  lurk  some 
fallacy  in  this  curious  chain  of  inferences. 
Having  at  our  command  so  many  resources 
and  means  so  multiplied  of  offence,  stretch- 
ing as  we  do  by  chains  of  settlements 
through  both  hemispheres,  inhabiting  the 
torrid  zone  and  looking  upon  the  ice  of 
either  pole,  it  seems  likely  that  we  should 
be  able  to  inflict  more  injury  upon  our  ene- 
mies than  they  on  us.  We  speak  now,  sole- 
ly with  refereoce  to  human  probabilities, 
and  make  no  presumptuous  reference  to  that 
mysterious  influence  to  which  both  the 
humble  and  the  great  are  alike  subject. 
Should  hostilities,  however,  spring  out  of 
our  efforts  in  behalf  of  humanity,  our  cause 
would  be  the  oause  of  justice,  so  that  we 
should,  in  this  sense  also,  have  less  to  fear 
than  our  enemies.  But,  according  to  some 
speculators,  we  are  blinded  by  our  philan- 
thropy, and  trust  too  much  to  the  goodness 
of  our  intentions.    A  man  must,  indeed,  be 
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intoxicated  with  vanity  to  give  utterance  to 
such  an  observation,  because  it  implies  that 
he  alone  in  the  infinite  incertitude  of  all 
human  affairs  is  able  to  tower  above  passion 
and  prejudice,  and  discover  what  is  right. 
The  age,  however,  is  not  so  wholly  a  prey 
to  delusions,  that  the  only  sane  man  left  is 
a  crazy  phamphleteer. 

But  to  return  to  M.  Guizot.  There  is 
possibly  on  record  in  the  history  of  modem 
statesmen  no  more  striking  example  of  bad 
faith,  of  sudden  and  audacious  change  of 
policy,  of  reckless  indifference  to  the  opin* 
ion  of  mankind,  than  that  which  M.  Guizot 
has  exhibited  in  the  matter  of  the  Right  of 
Search.  In  his  correspondence  with  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  he  most  felicitously  ex- 
emplifies the  correctness  of  the*  estimate 
formed  of  his  policy  by  Count  Mo)6,  when 
he  said  it  was  a  policy  of  extremes,  of  ex- 
tremes even  in  weakness.  In  applying  to 
a  foreign  government  in  order  to  procure  its 
sudden  abandonment  of  a  system  of  indes* 
cribable  magnitude,  of  a  system  established 
for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  one 
whole  quarter  of  the  world,  of  a  system  hal- 
lowed by  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  spring- 
ing out  of  the  greatest  sacrifices- ever  made 
by  a  great  people  in  obedience  to  the  senti- 
ment of  duty,  M.  Guizot  does  not  present 
himself  armed  with  any  respectable  reasons 
of  state ;  but  comes  forward,  and  bases  his 
claim  solely  on  the  ignorant  passions  and 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  He  makes 
some  little  show,  indeed,  of  contradicting 
his  former  affirmations,  that  the  Right  of 
Search  had  produced  all  the  effects  that 
were  expected  of  it,  and  was  attended  by 
scarcely  any  abuses  at  all ;  but  the  reasons 
he  most  relies  on  are,  that  the  excitement 
against  the  Right  is  rapidly  spreading  in 
France,  that  it  is  likely  to  spread  still  more, 
and  that  it  already  embraces  within  the  cir- 
cle of  its  operation  both  their  houses  of  par- 
liament. He  then  goes  on  to  insinuate,  in 
something  very  much  like  a  menace — the 
menace  of  weakness,  as  Count  M0I6  ex- 
presses it — that  unless  the  reason  of  Eng- 
land will,  at  this  important  juncture,  yield 
to  the  prejudice  of  France,  great  mischief 
may  possibly  ensue.  He  assumes,  indeed, 
the  tone  of  a  dictator,  and  tells  the  British 
minister  that  agreement  with  his  proposition 
is '  indispensable !'  What  Lord  Palroerston 
would  have  replied  to  such  a  threat  as  this, 
every  man  in  England  may  know  by  con- 
sulting his  own  feelings.  He  would  have 
informed  M.  Guizot  that  we  made  no  ac« 
count  of  the  passion  and  folly  of  France ; 
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but  that  we  would  compel  her  to  execute 
the  treaties  into  which  she  had  entered,  or 
defend  her  bad  faith  bj  arms.  It  is  not,  in 
fact,  for  us  to  lay  by  our  good  will  towards 
mankind,  because  the  French  people  never 
know  what  they  would  be  at ;  because  they 
determine  one  thing  to-day,  and  another  to- 
morrow ;  because  they  desire,  at  the  same 
time,  to  obtain  credit  for  philanthropy,  and 
to  enjoy  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of 
men.  It  is  for  the  French  government  to 
correct  the  notions  and  sentiments  of  its 
subjects,  and  not  basely  to  come  whining  to 
foreign  governments,  to  protect  it  from  the 
consequences  of  the  ignorance  which  it  fos* 
ters. 

Bat  what  is  Lord  Aberdeen's  reply  to  M. 
Guizot's  communication  t    We  take  some 
credit  to  ourselves  for  ingenuity,  for  some 
little  experience  in  literature  and  politics, 
for  some  slight  power  of  discrimination  and 
judgment;  and  yet  we  can  neither  deter- 
mine within  ourselves  what  we  are  to  think 
of  his  lordship's  answer,  or  what  description 
it  is  proper  to  give  of  it    We  are  entirely 
nonplused  by  his  lordship;     He  tells  the 
French  foreign  minister,  in  tolerably  plain 
language,  that  he  knows  perfectly  well,  as 
every  iKidy  else  does,  that  no  adequate  sub* 
stitttte  for  the  Right  of  Search  can  possibly 
be  discovered,  and  that  the  appointment, 
therefore,    of  any    commission,   whether 
mixed  or  unmixed,  must  be  a  mere  act  of 
hypocrisy,  originating  in  no  faith,  and  ex* 
pected  to  lead  to  no  advantage.     His  lord- 
ship causes  it,  however,  to  be  understood, 
that  he  sympathizes  very  strongly  with  the 
difficulties  of  M.  Guizot,  and  that  he  enter- 
tains precisely  the  same  opinion  as  he  does 
of  the  stupid  excitement  which  has  been 
got  up  by  the  advocates  of  slavery  in  France, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  sympathy 
and  this  conviction,  he  will  consent  to  as- 
sist in  practising  a  hoax  upon  the  French 
people,  by  giving  them  a  commission  which 
may  sit  and  deliberate,  till  they  shall  have 
leisure  to  come  to  their  senses.     But  i f  they 
should  prove  madder  than  he  expects,  and 
persist  even  after  the  commission  shall  have 
pleasantly  trifled  away  several  months  or 
years  in  chatting  and  taking  snuff  together 
-— if  ithey  should  persist,  we  say,  in  requir- 
ing the  abandonment  of  the  Right  of  Search, 
then  his  lordship  will  take  a  new  view  of 
the  matter,  reverse  things  a  little,  and,  in- 
stead of  practising  delusions  on  the  French, 
put  a  cheat  on  the  good  people  of  this  coun- 
try.   That  this  is  no  strained  inference  from 
Lord  Aberdeen's  language,  every  one  who 
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attentively  reads  his  correq>ondenoe  must 
feel.  He  there  says,  that  the  substitute  for 
the  Right  of  Search  to  be  proposed  by  the 
commission  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
an  experiment,  and  that,  consequently, 
while  the  two  countries  are  engaged  in 
working  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it 
succeeds  or  not,  the  Right  of  Search  must 
necessarily  be  suspended. 

From  this  statement  the  course  that  will 
be  pursued  must  be  obvious.  Should  the 
ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  French 
prove  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  subdued, 
it  will  be  maintained  in  the  teeth  of  facts 
and  experience,  that  the  experiment  has 
succeeded,  and  no  return  will  ever  be  made 
to  the  Right  of  Search.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fory  of  the  French  prove, 
as  is  most  likely,  evanescent,  while  the  con* 
victions  of  the  anti-slavery  party  in  this 
country  only  grow  stronger  and  stronger 
with  time,  why  then  the  conclusion  will  be, 
that  the  new-fangled  system  has  proved*  a 
failure,  and  that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  persist,  from  the  first,  in  standing 
on  the  old  ways,  to  which  we  should  be 
necessitated  to  return. 

In  the  mean  while  every  one  who  takes 
any  interest  in  the  subject  is  doubtless 
anxious  to  know  what  scheme  is  likely  to 
be  hit  on  by  the  mixed  commission,  and 
whether,  in  their  deliberations,  its  members 
are  completely  free,  or  act  more  or  less 
under  instructions.  M.  Guizot  himself  has 
already  formed  something  like  a  plan,  to 
which  he  darkly  alludes  in  his  communica- 
tion to  the  Count  St.  Aulaire.  To  have 
explained  the  nature  of  it  would  have  been 
imprudent ;  because,  if  the  Due  de  Broglie 
should  by  accident  have  fallen  upon  any 
thing  like  the  same  project,  it  might,  by 
ill-natured  persons,  be  pretended  that  he 
had  been  prompted  by  M.  Guizot.  The 
secret,  however,  has  to  a  certain  extent 
transpired ;  we  mean,  as  far  as  regards  M. 
Guizot's  idea;  for  what  the  mixed  com- 
mission may  in  its  wisdom  think  proper  to 
recommend,  we  by  no  means  affect  to  fore- 
see. In  the  plan  of  the  French  foreign 
minister  the  Right  of  Search  is  still  re- 
tained, but  under  certain  conditions  which, 
according  to  him,  will  render  it  unobjec- 
tionable, and,  according  to  us,  altogether 
ineffectual.  He  proposes  that  on  board 
every  British  cruiser  there  should  be  a 
French  officer,  to  whom  should  be  dele- 
gated the  delicate  task  of  examining  all 
suspected  ships  claiming  the  protection  of 
the  French  flag ;  while  on  board  French 
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cruisers  there  should  be  a  British  officer  for 
the  performance  of  a  similar  duty.  We 
congratulate  M.  Guizot  upon  his  invention. 
It  argues  a  degree  of  simplicity  and  of  con- 
fidence in  human  nature  which  we  should 
scarcely  have  expected  to  find  in  its  au- 
thor. Truly  M.  Guizot  is  a  far-seeing 
statesman !  Nevertheless  there  occur  to 
us  some  little  objections  which  may  be 
urged  against  his  plan. '  In  the  first  place, 
how  are  we  to  be  sure  when  a  slaver  with  a 
French  flag  flying  heaves  in  sight,  that  the 
aforesaid  officer  would  always  be  in  readi- 
ness to  board  her  7  It  might  be  night,  it 
might  be  blowing  weather,  he  might  be  lazy, 
or  he  might  be  sick ;  and  not  being  under 
the  orders  of  the  British  oomroander,  he 
might  often  make  it  a  point  of  honor  not 
to  obey.  In  this  way  differences  wonld 
arise  which  might  terminate  'in  serious 
quarrels,  while  the  service  would  be  utter- 
ly neglected.  Again,  a  foreign  naval  offi- 
cer placed  even  in  the  midst  of  the  gentle- 
men who  command  our  ships  of  war,  would 
occupy  no  very  enviable  position.  Our 
sailors,  high  and  low,  entertain  an  over- 
weening contempt  for  the  French,  which 
they  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  get  rid 
of  all  at  once,  because  an  officer  belonging 
to  that  people  was  among  them.  Without 
intending  any  offence  they  would  be 
perpetually  saying  things  which  would 
wound  his  feelings  and  humiliate  his  pride, 
so  that,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  every 
French  officer,  without  exception,  who 
should  be  thus  located  on  board  of  a  Brit- 
ish ship-of-war,  would  leave  it  ten  times 
more  than  ever  the  enemy  of  England. 

The  situation  of  the  British  officer  on 
board  of  a  French  ship  would  be  infinitely 
worse.  The  insults  given  in  the  former 
case  unintentionally  would  be  here  studied 
and  contrived  with  exquisite  malice.  He 
would  every  day  and  hour  of  the  day  have 
to  fight  over  again  the  battle  of  Waterloo; 
for,  as  the  moth  by  some  inexplicable  fasci- 
nation plunges  into  the  splendors  of  the 
flame  that  threatens  to  consume  it,  so 
Frenchmen  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  are 
attracted  towards  the  blighting  glories  of 
that  field.  No  memorable  name  occurs  so 
frequently  in  the  debates  of  their  Cham- 
bers, in  the  columns  uf  their  journals,  in 
their  conversation  whether  at  home  or 
abriSki.  It  would  seem  as  though  they 
expected  to  efface  the  memory  of  that  dire 
defeat  by  clamoring  everlastingly  about  it, 
and  inventing  pretexts  and  reasons  to  ex- 
plain away  what  took  place.  By  this  means 
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thev  convert  their  own  affliction  into  a  gen- 
eral calamity.  We  could  almost  wish  we 
had  lost  the  battle,  if  happily  in  that  case 
we  could  hope  to  hear  no  more  about  it. 
But  success  would  only  have  moulded  the 
national  vanity  into  a  different  form,  and 
boasting  and  exultation  would  have  been 
made  to  perform  the  work  which  the  thirst 
of  revenge  does  now.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  should  bestow  our  choicest  pity 
on  the  wretched  lieutenant  who  should  un- 
der M.  Guizot's  system  be  condemned  to 
do  penance  for  his  sins  in  the  purgatory  of 
a  French  ship-of-war.  For  our  own  part 
we  would  as  soon  be  sent  to  the  galleys  at 
once.  We  say  nothing  now  of  the  elements 
of  French  conversation,  which  the  English 
gentleman  wonld  look  upon  with  disgust, 
its  impiety,  its  sensuality,  its  gross  inde- 
cency. Imagine  the  conversation  of  such 
officers  as  M.  Dupetit  Thouars  and  his 
companions  who  flooded  the  Society  Islands 
with  their  vices.  But  we  forbear.  Enough 
we  trust  has  been  said  to  show  the  utter  ab- 
surdity of  M.  Guizot's  project  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  mixed  commission  will  have 
something  better  than  this  to  propose,  oth- 
erwise the  enlightened  and  religious  com- 
munity of  Great  Britain  will  reject  it  with 
scorn.  Even  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  whom  M. 
Guizot  communicates  his  ideas,  could  dis- 
cover but  little  promise  in  them.  With 
every  disposition  in  the  world  to  oblige  the 
French  minister,  he  folt  that  it  wodd  be 
beyond  his  power  to  render  his  plan  pala- 
table to  the  Parliament  or  people  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  felt  him- 
self bound  in  candor  to  declare  that  he  had 
'  hitherto  seen  no  plan  proposed  which 
could  safely  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Right  of  Search.'  We  are  glad  his 
lordship  could  muster  sufficient  spirit  to 
make  this  declaration,  and  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  still  '  hesitated'  to  fall  into  the 
trap  laid  for  them  by  their  friend  M.  Guizot. 

Should  any  desperate  scheme  be  propo- 
sed, it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  course  minis- 
ters will  pursue  in  their  endeavors  to  mi- 
tigate the  hostility  of  the  public.  They 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  rash  and  un- 
founded admission  made  by  certain  philan- 
thropists, that  the  Right  of  Search,  instead 
of  effecting  the  purpose  which  it  was 
designed  to  effect,  only  multiplied  the  su& 
ferings  of  the  negroes  and  the  number  of 
the  victims  that  annually  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
avarice. 

But  what  then  are  those  sufferings,  and 
I  what  is  the  number  of  the  victims  annually 
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offered  up  to  the  Moloch  of  modern  civili- 
zation t  Lord  Palmerston,  in  one  of  the 
roost  eloquent  and  convincing  speeches 
ever  delivered  within  the  walls  of  parlia- 
ment, entered  upon  the  whole  topic  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  session.  To  that  speech 
we  refer  our  readers.  We  can  neither  re- 
produce its  facts  in  full,  nor  imitate  its 
eloquence.  But  we  may  remark  in  general 
terms,thatthe  amountof  human  misery  daily 
Occasioned  by  the  slave-trade,  surpasses  all 
conception  and  belief.  We  ourselves  have 
seen  a  slave-caravan  which,  having  probably 
consisted  at  the  outset  of  several  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  good  health, 
and  With  every  prospect  of  long  life  before 
them,  had  dwindled  down  by  degrees  to  a 
small  number,  of  which  only  the  pampered 
few,  spared  for  the  worst  of  purposes,  re- 
tained either  health  or  spirits  when  approach- 
ing the  close  of  their  odious  pilgrimage. 
They  had  come  from  the  heart  of  Africa, 
had  traversed  mountains  and  deserts,  and 
great  rivers,  and  had  left  their  track  marked 
by  bones  and  skeletons.  In  other  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  under  other  slave-traders, 
the  horrors  of  the  march  are  more  fearful. 
The  weak  and  the  infirm  are  knocked  on 
the  head  as  they  proceed,  or  lefl  to  perish 
of  thirst  and  hunger,  or  to  be  devoured  by 
wild  beasts  in  the  depths'of  the  wilderness. 
In  this  way,  it  is  said,  in  all  the  kafilas  that 
descend  to  the  western  coasts,  three  out  of 
four  of  the  original  number  of  slaves  cap- 
tured, perish  by  the  way.  Then  follow  the 
diabolical  cruelties  of  the  barracoons  where 
the  slaves  are  examined  and  sorted,  the  hale 
and  hearty  being  delivered  over  to  the  cap- 
tains of  ships,  to  be  transported  across  the 
Atlantic,  while  the  weak  are  summarily 
disposed  of  by  murder  on  the  spot,  or  turned 
adrid  to  die  of  famine  in  the  surrounding 
wastes. 

The  few  inconsiderate  philanthropists 
who  have  given  currency  to  the  notion  that 
the  Right  of  Search  multiplies  the  sufferings 
of  the  slave,  only  take  of  course  into  their 
account  those  who  are  actually  shipped, 
amounting  annually,  it  is  said,  to  about 
200,000,  one-fourth  part  of  whom  perish  at 
sea.  This  is  a  frightful  waste  of  human 
life,  the  guilt  of  which  is  not  to  be  extenu- 
ated by  any  arguments  or  considerations 
whatsoever.  But  how  much  of  the  misery 
suffered  in  the  transit  is  attributable  to  the 
Right  of  Search,  to  the  build  of  the  vessels 
constructed,  not  for  room,  but  for  speed,  and 
to  every  other  circumstance  arising  out  of 
the  fear  of  capture  ?  We  apprehend  that  it  is 
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nothing  in  comparison  with  that  which  most 
attend  the  transport  of  so  many  slaves  under 
any  circumstances.  If  the  slavers  were  de- 
livered to-morrow  from  all  fear  of  cruisers, 
they  would  not  be  delivered  from  the  fear 
of  their  prisoners.  Manacles  and  chains, 
therefore,  would  not  be  dispensed  with,* 
neither  would  that  crowding  and  severe 
confinement  which  at  present  occasion  the 
most  grievous  tortures  endured  by  the  ne- 
groes. Neither  would  the  miscreant  traders 
be  delivered  from  their  own  evil  passions, 
from  cruelty  and  lust  of  gold,  and  whatever 
else  degrades  and  pollutes  human  nature. 
These  causes  would  remain  in  full  opera- 
tion though  Great  Britain  should  withdraw 
her  hand  and  suffer  slavery  to  take  its  full 
swing.  We  are  not,  however,  lefl  to  collect 
by  inference  what  would  be  the  internal 
state  of  slave-ships,  supposing  the  traffic  .to 
be  made  completely  free,  since  we  can  re- 
vert to  the  example  of  what  it  was  when  no 
restraint  was  put  upon  it,  and  from  exami- 
nation we  find  that  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage  were  no  way  inferior  to  what  they 
are  at  present.  Thosephilanthropists,there- 
fore,  who  disparage  the  Right  of  Search, 
because  it  fails  to  produce  all  the  good 
effects  originally  expected  from  it,  are  guilty 
of  a  great  crime  against  humanity,  because 
by  supplying  the  advocates  of  slavery  with 
arguments,  they  do  much  towards  establish- 
ing a  free  traffic  in  human  victims.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  the  sufierings  which 
the  slaves  endure  at  sea  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  augmented  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Right  of  Search,  no  one  pretends  that 
it  is  answerable  for  the  miseries  inflicted  on 
the  captives  upon  their  way  to  the  sea- 
coast  Yet  these  roust  far  exceed  the  others 
in  intensity  and  destructiveness,  since,  while 
the  former  are  supposed  to  cut  off  only 
50,000  souls  a  year,  the  latter  are  fatal  to 
at  least  six  times  that  number. 

But  if  we  stop  short  here,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  subject  must  be  over- 
looked ;  for,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  more  obstacles  you  throw  in  the  way  of 
any  traffic  the  more  it  flourishes,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  practice  of  the  Right  of 
Search  wonderfully  circumscribes  the  traffic 
in  slaves,  reducing  it  probably  to  one-sixth 
or  one-eighth  of  what  it  would  otherwise  be. 
As  it  is,  however,  what  numbers  does  it  an- 
nually cost  Africa  7  Little  short  of  half*a- 
million,  so  that  within  the  memory  of  man 
a  number  of  human  beings  equal  to  the 
whole  present  population  of  the  British  em- 
pire in  Europe  has  been  cut  off  by  the  slave- 
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trade.  Surely,  therefore,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  all  the  crimes  ever  perpetra- 
ted by  mankind  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  this  hour,  cannot  exceed  in  num« 
ber  or  atrocity  the  crimes  perpetrated  by 
the  slave-trade  alone.  Humane  men  are  ac- 
customed to  talk  of  the  ravages  of  war  and  of 
the  annihilation  of  armies;  but  what  are  these 
compared  with  the  ravages  of  the  slave- 
trade  ?  We  shudder  with  horror  as  we  fol- 
low in  the  page  of  the  historian  the  devas- 
tating course  of  Timiir,  who  swept  like  a 
hurricane  over  the  plains  of  Asia,  over- 
throwing cities,  massacring  whole  popular 
tions,  and  leaving  the  earth  in  the  rear  of 
his  army  one  vast  wilderness.  The  same 
feeling  comes  over  us  when  we  follow  Na- 
poleon, for  a  time  the  scourge  of  Europe,  in 
his  disastrous  expedition  against  Russia 
with  one  of  the  largest  armies  that  have  ever 
taken  the  field  in  modern  times,  and  when 
we  behold  that  army  defeated,  pursued,  cut 
to  pieces,  and  its  scattered  fragments  chased 
with  profound  humiliation  back  to  the  coun- 
try which  had  sent  them  forth  on  their  un- 
principled mission.  Yet,  the  sacrifice,  in 
either  case,  of  human  life,  was  probably  in- 
ferior to  that  which  is  caused  annually  by 
the  slave-trade.  And  in  the  instances  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  there  were  the  il- 
lusions of  ambition,  the  blind  thirst  of  con- 
quest, the  hurry  and  excitement  of  war,  to 
color,  and,  in  some  sort,  to  mitigate  the  ca- 
lamities endured.  But,  in  the  case  of  the 
slave-trade,  there  is  no  passion  concerned 
which  can  possibly  cast  a  halo  over  the 
crime.  The  perpetrators  repair  to  the  scene 
of  their  villainy,  not  ostentatiously,  in  great 
numbers,  with  waving  banners,  and  sound 
of  trumpet,  and  beat  of  drum,  but  secretly, 
few  at  a  time,  under  false  colors,  and  with 
every  other  precaution  which  the  systematic 
perpetrators  of  guilt  are  wont  to  take,  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  detection.  As  the  basest 
motives  that  can  prompt  human  action  are 
theirs,  they  find  it  impossible  to  attach  even 
the  most  factitious  glory  to  their  calling. 
Highwaymen  have  been  known  to  acquire  a 
degree  of  notoriety,  almost  amounting  to 
fame,  and  pirates  and  buccaneers  have  even 
gloried  in  fighting  under  the  black  flag ;  but 
there  is,  we  believe,  no  instance  on  record 
of  a  slaver's  being  proud  of  his  achievements, 
no  example  of  his  coming  forward  and 
boasting  of  the  number  of  victims  he  has 
consigned  to  hopeless  servitude,  or  flung 
into  the  Atlantic,  or  caused  to  be  butchered 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  As  he  derives  his 
principles  from  the  author  and  source  of 
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all  evil,  so  he  works,  like  him,  in  darkness, 
clandestinely,  under  the  thickest  mask  that 
can  possibly  be  supplied  by  hypocrisy  and 
fraud. 

Yet,  to  uphold  a  traffic  carried  on  by 
miscreants  such  as  we  have  described,  and 
by  such  only,  is  France  at  present  laboring 
might  and  main.  The  rabble  of  sophists  by 
whiC'h  the  salons  of  her  capital  are  peopled, 
and  by  which,  chiefly,  her  press  is  conduct- 
ed, endeavor,  indeed,  to  impress  a  sort  of 
national  character  on  the  agitation  which 
they  have  been  enabled  to  get  up  in  favor 
of  negro  slavery.  But  their  arts,  though 
sufficiently  subtle  to  delude  the  unreasoning 
multitude  of  France,  can  by  no  means  shield 
them  from  the  penetration  of  this  country. 
We  understand  perfectly  well,  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  what  inspiration  they  write, 
whether  they  seek  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  powerful  sympathy  of  the  United  States, 
or  labor  to  serve  some  popular  prejudices  in 
Spain,  by  the  grossest  misrepresentations  of 
our  principles  and  policy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  foresee  what  will  be  the  future 
course  of  France  in  reference  to  the  Right 
of  Search.  When  M.  Guizot  falls,  by  whom 
is  he  to  be  succeeded  7  and  will  that  state»* 
man,  whoever  he  may  be,  prove  more  saga* 
cious  or  more  honest?  The  hopes  of  one 
party  are  centered  in  M.  Thiers,  who,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Right  of  Search,  neither 
knows  his  own  mind,  nor  what  is  due  to  the 
honor  of  his  country.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  play  a  more  disreputable  part  than  has 
been  played  by  this  political  impostor,  in 
connexion  with  the  very  question  under  con- 
sideration. In  the  debates  of  the  present 
year,  while  laboring  to  place  himself  in  the 
most  advantageous,  light  in  the  eyes  of 
France,  M.  Thiers  was  guilty  of  an  act  of 
hypocrisy  so  palpable,  that  nothing  but  the 
furious  character  of  French  disputation 
could  have  prevented  its  being  detected  and 
pointed  out.  He  objected  to  M.  Guizot,  as 
a  flagrant  delinquency,  the  treaty  of  1841, 
which  he  described  as  a  great  sacrifice  made 
by  France  to  England ;  and  on  his  own  side 
of  the  Chamber,  this  accusation  was  re- 
ceived with  rapturous  applause.  But  how 
stands  the  fact  ?  When  the  idea  of  thai 
treaty  was  first  conceived,  and  during  the 
whole  period  in  which  it  was  negotiated, 
M.  Thiers  himself  was  minister,  and  direct- 
ed every  step  that  was  taken.  M.  Guizot  was 
but  his  agent,  who  originated  nothing,  but 
only  executed,  with  more  or  less  ability,  the 
task  confided  to  him  by  his  present  accuser. 
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This  may  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  most 
airikiDg  illustrations  on  record  of  the  lax 
morality  prevalent  among  French  states* 
men.    They  look  upon  the  pablic  business 
of  the  country  merely  as  a  stage,  whereon 
they  may  display  their  powers  of  intrigue. 
It  is  not  in  their  eyes  a  momentous  con- 
ceruy  in  which  the  happiness  of  many  mil- 
4ions,  and  the  hopes  of  future  generations 
are  bound  up.    They  do  not  approach  it 
with  that  awful  sense  of  responsibility  with 
which  a  matter  so  vast  would  inspire  men 
of  integrity,  but  rush  into  it  as  into  a  great 
gambling  transaction,  in  which  they  may 
personally  be  winners  or  losers  to  a  consid- 
erable amount.      Even  Count  M0I6,  the 
other  rival  of  M.  Ouizot,  and  who  seems  to 
have  a  powerful  party  both  in  the  Chambers 
and  in  the  press,  is  not  a  jot  less  to  seek  for 
his  moral  principles  than  M.  Thiers  him* 
self.     He  aflfects  much  gravity  of  demean- 
or, and  esihibits  occasionally  a  large  share 
of  political    sagacity;    but,  nevertheless, 
there  is  nothhig  in  his  character  which 
could  enable  us  to  determine  what  he  would 
do  under  any  given  circumstances,  which 
would  be  the  case  were  he  an  honest  man. 
Count  M0I6  speaks  cautiously,  and  throws 
a  large  amount  of  meaning  into  his  phrases. 
He  ^oroughly  understands,  moreover,  the 
personal  history  and  private  relations  of  all 
the  statesmen  around  him,  whether  in  or 
out  of  power,  and  can,  therefore,  when  he 
thinks  proper  to  strike,  impart  a  tremendous 
force  to  his  blows.    But  these,  after  all, 
are  only  the  qualities  of  a  great  political 
gladiator.    The  only  question  for  us,  as 
Englishmen,  to  consider  is,  whether,  if  he 
were  minister,  our  relations  with  France 
would  thereby  be  placed  on  abetter  footing ; 
and,  considering  the  whole  of  his  career, 
the  measures  of  which  he  has  been  the  au- 
thor, the  acts  he  has  performed,  and  the 
acts  which  he  might  have  performed  and 
has  not,  we  ought  probably  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  should  gain  nothing 
whatever  by  his  elevation  to  power.  Among 
the  other  notabilities  of  the  day  there  is 
none  to  which  we  could  point,  or  on  which 
we  could  rely  with  any  confidence.    The 
Due  de  Broglie  has  capacity,  but  appears  to 
be  wholly  wanting  in  energy,  the  conscious- 
ness of  which  has  generidly  placed  him  in 
secondary  situations. 

We  must  content  ourselves,  therefore, 
with  regarding  the  political  lottery  of 
France  with  imperturbable  sengfroid,  since 
who  falls  or  who  riseais  really  at  bottom 
matter  of  indiftrenoe  to  as.    Not  so  with 
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the  proceedings  of  the  mixed  commissior. 
These  we  must  watch  with  the  greatest  sc- 
licitude  and  assiduity,  since  we  unhappily 
have  not  ourselves  a  ministry  upon  whose 
honor  or  capacity  we  can  place  any  reli- 
ance.    With   what  projects  the  Due  ife 
Broglie  is  big  it  would,  of  course,  be  folly 
to  pretend  with  certainty  to  know,  though 
the  French  journals,  with  that  rage  fcr 
penetrating  into  the  future,  which  alwajs 
torments  little  minds,  have  pretended   to 
divine  and  disclose  his  instructions.     They 
have  probably  obtained    some    imperfect 
hint  of  the  plan  of  M.  Guizot,  which  we 
have  already  briefly  sketched ;  and  it  is  this 
they  are  endeavoring  to  describe  when  they 
talk   of  mixed  cruisers.    M.  Gnizot,  like 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  pre-eminently  fond  of 
mystery,  and  loves,  tvhen  he  has  found  # 
mare's  nest,  to  reserve  as  long  as  possible  tte 
pleasure  of  peeping  into  it  himself.    Still 
he  has  not  been  able  to  shroud  his  designs 
Wholly  iti  darkness.    Some  half-word,  son.e 
indiscreet  confidence,  has  enabled  the  jour* 
nalist  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  his  intentions, 
which,  because  they  have  seen  them   but 
in  part,  they  distort  and  misrepresent  most 
ludicrously.     At  the  same  time,  M.  Guizot 
is  not  above  adopting  an  absurdity  even 
from  the  columns  of  a  public  journal ;  so 
that  if  in  their  efforts  at  delineating  his 
scheme  the  politicians  of  the  press  should 
throw  out  any  suggestion  which  he  migl.t 
think  feasible,  he  would  immediately  intrc- 
dttce  it  into  his  plan  and  call  it  his  own. 
Hitherto,  however,  it  is  quite  clear  to 
us  that  the  French  press  remains  in  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  minister's  real  ideas. 
The  notion  of  mixed  crews  appears  perfect* 
ly  monstrous  to  them,  and  yet  it  is  a  cer- 
tain  modification  of  this  notion,  that  M. 
Guizot  means  seriously  to  propose  to  Great 
Britain  through  the  mouth  of  the  Due  de 
Broglie.     Whether,  when  he  first  hears  if, 
Dr.  Lushington  will  be  able  to  keep  his 
countenance,  is  more  than  we  can  say.    He 
also,  however,  is  a  grave  man,  and  may 
therefore  accomplish  that  achievement ;  but 
should  the  scheme  ever  so  far  succeed  as  to 
be  laid  before  Parliament,  we  anticipate  the 
most  extraordinary  outburst  of  merriment 
that  ever  shook  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's. 
M«  Thiers,  in  speaking  of  the  mixed  com- 
mission, observed,  that  it  could  only  trans- 
fer the  centre  of  agitation  from  Paris  to 
London,  and  give  rise  in  our  House  of 
Commons  to  the  most  stormy  debates.  But 
if  M.  Guizot's  plan  were  placed  in  all  its 
naked  deformity  before  Parliament^  the  in^. 
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dignation  of  the  Hoiue  and  of  the  country 
would  be  stifled  in  inextinguishable  laugh- 
ter. Whether  or  not  the  plan  of  twin  cruis- 
ers has  ever  been  seriously  entertained  by 
the  French  government,  is  more  than  we 
can  say.  AH  we  know  is,  that  it  is  by 
no  meanb  too  ridiculous  to  be  possible.  M. 
Guizot  is  a  strange  man,  and  his  head  is  fill- 
ed with  strange  notions,  and  he  takes  of 
other  statesmen  and  other  nations  the 
strangest  views  possible,  bewildered  proba* 
biy  by  his  experience  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

But  the  Parisian  journals  appear  to  think 
that  mischief  would  inevitably  ensue  from 
the  endeavors  to  carry  out  such  a  sys- 
tem ;  because  the  seamen  of  the  two  coun- 
tries being  yoked  as  it  were  together, 
Unight,  under  cironmstances  quite  conceiv- 
able, endeavor  to  pull  different  ways,  and 
thus  bring  about  a  collision  which  might 
end  in  a  war  between  the  two  countries. 
They  have  not  yet  fathomed,  however,  the 
power  of  endurance  {tossessed  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues,  and  are  not 
aware  of  how  great  a  weight  of  insult  John 
Bull  can  bear  on  his  shoulders  when  in  the 
leading  strings  of  a  cowardly  cabinet.  It 
is  quite  true  that,  naturally,  the  cheers 
and  seamen  (of  England  are  bold,  rough, 
and  ready ;  not  prone,  indeed,  to  trample 
on  the*weak,  and  therefore  not  at  all  likely 
to  quarrel  with  the  French,  while  in 
strength  and  numbers  they  are  obviously 
inferior,  on  the  cost  of  Africa.  But  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  changed, 
and  the  French  rendered  equal  to  them  in 
numerical  strength,  they  might  possibly  be 
provoked  by  impertinence  to  perpetrate 
some  act  which  would  compromise  the  pa- 
cific relations  of  the  two  countries.  If 
they  did,  however,  it  would  of  course  be  in 
contravention  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  instruc- 
tions. He  would  have  them  be  tame,  and 
submissive,  and  gentle  as  sucking  doves. 
He  has  no  belligerent  qualities  in  his  com- 
position. He  relishes  the  ease  of  a  peace- 
ful office,  in  which  there  are  few  or  no 
duties  to  be  performed  which  transcend  the 
abilities  of  Hr.  Addington  or  Mr.  Hammond, 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  consented  to 
consider  the  insulting  prc^xwition  of  M. 
Guizot  to  retrace  our  steps  in  philanthropic 
legislation,  and  undo  the  roost  honorable 
acts  of  the  Melbourne  cabinet  We  say 
the  most  honorable ;  for  although  that  ad- 
ministration,  composed  of  the  ablest  men 
in  Christendom,  performed  many  great  and 
glorious  services  for  this  country,  none  of 
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those  services  can  transcend  in  honor  or 
importance  those  which  it  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  humanity.  Possibly — for  there  is 
no  fathoming  the  jealousy  of  little  men — 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues  majr  be 
incited  to  abrogate  the  treaties  on  the 
Right  of  Search,  because  they  were  con- 
cluded by  their  predecessors,  just  as  they 
abandoned  Affghanistan  and  the  advanta- 
geous position  we  had  won  in  Central 
Asia,  for  the  same  reason.  We  have,  how- 
ever, no  desire  to  be  unjust  towards  them, 
and,  therefore,  omit  to  determine  respectp 
ing  the  character  of  their  motives.  Bui 
their  acts  are  before  us;  and  these,  in 
whatever  views  they  originated,  are  to  the 
last  degree  paltry  and  pettifogging  as  far  as 
regards  the  Right  of  Search. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  aeconsider  the  direc- 
tion of  a  course  which  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished,  and  it  is  by  no  means  dis- 
honorable to  yield  in  any  matter  to  the 
force  of  reason  and  argument.  Had  it 
consequently  been  shown,  that  in  our  de- 
sire to  put  down  the  slave-trade,  we  were 
actuated  by  passion  and  prejudice,  that  jus- 
tice was  against  us,  that  we  were  inflicting 
unnecessary  suffering  on  humanity,  and 
that  we  were  alienating  from  us  the  affec- 
tions of  our  best  friends  in  the  Christian 
world,  it  would  have  redounded  infinitely 
to  our  credit  to  give  way  to  such  represec* 
tations.  The  pure  and  good  are  ever 
ready  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  in  any 
respect  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
equity  and  right  feeling.  But  will  any 
competent  and  dispassionate  judge  of  what 
is  fair  and  honorable  in  human  transac- 
tions, maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  rea- 
son to  give  way,  when  the  happiness  of 
millions  is  at  stake,  to  the  most  vulgar  of 
all  prejudices ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  conn 
mon  sense  to  yield  to  blind  passion ;  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  enlightened  wisdom  to 
quit  the  field  before  the  onset  of  ignorance  t 
Yet  this  is  what  M.  Guisot  and  Ix>rd  Aberw 
deen  are  at  this  very  moment  endeavoring 
to  compel  Great  Britain  to  do.  They  both 
admit,  more  or  less  frankly,  that  the 
French  people  are  guided  in  their  hostility 
to  the  Right  of  Search  solely  by  prejudice ; 
but  M.  Guizot  pretends  that  this  prejudice 
is  unconquerable;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  ap- 
parently concedes,  that  to  unconquerable 
prejudice,  justice  and  reason,  and  whatever 
IS  more  enlightened  or  sacred  among  man- 
kind, ought  to  aoccumb.  But  in  putting 
forward  his  countrymen's  weakness  aha 
ignorance    as   a  reason  why  we  should 
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act  iDdulgenlly  towards  them,  M.  Guizot 
cannot  divest  himself  of  his  propensity  to 
sophisticate  and  play  the  hypocrite.  For, 
not  satisfied  with  urging  upon  Lord  Aber- 
deen's attention  the  reason  we  hav^e  above 
stated,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  he  has 
latterly  become  convinced,  that  the  Right 
of  Search  has  lost  its  efficaciousness,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  possible  to  substitute 
in  its  place  something  quite  as  good,  if  not 
better,  fiut  if  the  Right  of  Search  be 
itself  good  for  nothing,  which  it  must  be  if 
it  be  inejficaeious,  then  it  certainly  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find  a  substitute  for  it, 
since  any  plan  would  be  equal  to  that 
which  was  itself  of  no  value. 

Bat  this  is  not  precisely  the  point  of 
view  in  which  we  consider  M.  Guizot's 
conduct  roost  reprehensible.  By  admitting 
that  the  French  are  actuated  by  prejudice, 
M.  Guizot,  in  effect,  admits  that  they  take 
a  wrong  view  of  the  subject.  Now  the 
opinion  which  they  put  forward  is,  that  the 
Right  of  Search,  while  it  is  injurious  to  the 
maritime  interests  of  France,  is  likewise 
unproductive  of  benefit  to  the  Africans  for 
whose  sake  it  is  tolerated.  In  thinking 
thus,  the  French  people,  M.  Guizot  says, 
are  guilty  of  prejudice;  or,  in  other  words, 
either  do  not  understand  the  matter  at  all, 
or  suffer  their  better  knowledge  to  be  over- 
borne  by  their  passion.  This  view  of  the 
matter  is  intelligible,  and  it  is  also  quite 
conceivable  that  as  a  politician  he  should 
lament  such  a  state  of  things,  though  he 
might  not  be  able  to  improve  it.  But  in- 
stead of  taking  up  this  position,  which 
upon  the  whole  would  be  a  dignified  one, 
M.  Guizot  professes  himself  to  be  a  prey  to 
tbe  very  prejudice  and  ignorance  which  he 
objects  to  in  his  countrymen ;  for,  he  says, 
he  also  thinks  that  the  Right  of  Search 
has  ceased  to  be  efficacious !  In  what  then 
consists  the  difference  between  M.  Guizot's, 
opinions  and  the  opinions  of  the  most 
ignorant  brawler  in  Paris?  It  will  be  ad- 
mitted, probably  by  both,  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade  is  desirable,  but  it 
will  likewise  be  admitted  that  the  Right  of 
Search  is  not  calculated  to  effect  that  sup- 
pression. We  can  perceive,  therefore,  no 
distinction  between  the  noticms  of  M. 
Guizot,  and  the  notions  of  that  vain  multi- 
tude which  he  affects  to  compassionate, 
while  he  shares  its  worst  weaknesses. 
But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  M.  Guizot 
does  not  candidly  state  his  own  opinions 
in  his  letter  to  the  Count  St.  Aulaire,  de- 
signed expressly  for  publication.    Perhaps 
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that  despatch  may  form  part  of  the  system 
so  iuffeniously  described  to  the  Chambers 
by  M.  de  Moniy,  who  observed,  that  if 
the  government  were  constantly  interfered 
with  by  the  legislature,  and  compelled  to 
publish  its  despatches,  it  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  framing  two  different  sets 
of  diplomatic  documents^  one  to  be  presented 
to  the  public,  and  the  other  to  be  really 
acted  upon*  We  dare  say  M.  de  Mor^y 
was  not  supposing  a  case,  but  describing  a 
practice.  We  dare  say,  if  he  had  thought 
proper,  he  could  have  given  numerous  ex- 
amples of  when  and  where  the  thing  had 
been  done,  and  we  feel  perfectly  assured, 
that  had  he  gone  minutely  into  the  sub* 
ject,  he  roust  have  mentioned  the  letter 
written  by  M.  Guizot  to  M.  St.  Aulaire, 
on  the  subject  of  the  mixed  commission. 

And  it  is  all  this  political  juggling  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues  under- 
take to  countenance !  It  cannot,  in  their 
defence,  be  said  that  they  do  not  compre- 
hend the  drift  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
that  they  do  not  correctly  estimate  the 
value  of  the  sacrifice  they  are  about  to 
make  to  keep  M.  Guizot  in  office,  because 
it  is  wholly  impossible  that  on  these  points 
they  should  be  ignorant.  But  we  are  quite 
ready  to  give  them  credit  for  not  knowing, 
or  not  caring  to  believe  the  truth,  that 
their  concessions  to  M.  Guizot  are  only 
calculated  to  precipitate  his  downfall.  This 
is  an  idea  which  they  will,  of  course,  be 
slow  to  entertain,  because  it  is  deeply  hu- 
miliating to  their  pride.  Nevertheless,  it 
will  be  beyond  their  power  to  sustain  the 
man  in  office,  because  they  cannot  give 
him  principle,  or  wisdom,  or  genius,  or 
consistency  with  himself;  and  the  perse- 
vering, though  abortive  attempts  to  accom- 
plish this  enterprise,  will  only  relax  still 
more  their  own  hold  on  public  opinion. 
It  cannot,  in  fact,  escape  the  country,  that 
the  Peel  administration  is  makingsacrifices 
of  national  honor  to  France.  The  same 
accusation,  indeed,  is  preferred  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  against  the 
Guizot  cabinet ;  and  the  ministerial  jour- 
nalists in  both  countries  bring  forward  this 
fact  as  a  proof,  that  the  charge  originates 
in  faction.  But  there  is  no  force  in  this 
observation,  unless  it  be  maintained  that  it 
is  wholly  impossible  that  there  should  exist 
weak,  and  indolent,  and  profligate  states- 
men in  France  and  England  at  the  same 
time.  For  ourselves,  we  can  discern  no 
impossibility  in  the  case ;  the  breed  of  in- 
capables  is  a  prolific  one,  and  we  fear,  i** 
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not  confined  either  to  France    or  Eng- 
land. 

At  any  rate,  the  anti-slavery  party 
should  be  up  and  stirring.  The  Peel  cab- 
inet is  a  weak  one,  and  if  not  kept  in  the 
right  course  by  irresistible  pressure  from 
without,  will  inevitably  fall  into  a  wrong 
one.  it  has  no  sympathy  with  freedom, 
whether  to  be  enjoyed  by  whites  or  blacks. 
It  will  babble  about  slave-grown  sugar,  be- 
cause it  has  a  sordid  interest  in  the  West 
Indies  to  protect ;  but  it  will  wink  at  the 
kidnapping  and  enslavement  of  the  negroes, 
who  toil  to  produce  that  sugar,  because  it 
has  an  insolent  and  suspicious  neighbor  to 
conciliate.  The  Melbourne  cabinet  would 
have  acted  differently,  would  have  con- 
strained France  to  abide  by  the  engage- 
ments into  which  she  had  entered,  or  ac- 
cept the  consequences.  That  cabinet 
would  not  have  yielded  in  the  smallest 
tittle  to  keep  the  Huguenot  Jesuit  in  office, 
but  would  have  forced  him  to  avow  like  a 
man  the  honest  convictions  of  his  mind,  or 
to  retire  like  a  man  into  honorable  obscu- 
rity. As  it  is,  shuffling  and  weakness  on 
one  side  of  the  Channel  beget  shuffling  and 
weakness  on  the  other.  M.  Guizot  dares 
not  face  the  stubborn  prejudices  of  France, 
because  he  has  a  back  door  by  which  he 
hopes  to  escape  from  the  struggle ;  while 
Lord  Aberdeen  consents  to  trample  on  the 
enlightened  convictions  of  England,  be- 
cause he  beholds  them  accompanied  by  no 
energy  or  enthusiasm.  We  conjure  the 
enemies  of  slavery  to  come  forward  and 
undeceive  his  lordship,  and  make  him  un- 
dersmnd,  that  as  a  nation,  we  are  ready,  if 
need  be,  to  engage  in  war  to-morrow  with 
France  in  behalf  of  that  humanity,  which, 
more  than  any  other  country,  she  has  op- 
pressed and  persecuted. 


80VRCI8  OF  THE   WhITB    NlLB. — ^Tho  Aug»> 

barg  Gazette  Bpeaks  of  a  letter  received  in  Cairo, 
from  Mr.  D'Aobadie,  in  which,  according  to  that 
paper,  the  traveller  sajra  that  he  haa  discovered 
the  source  of  the  White  Nile.  It  appears,  how- 
arer,  that  Mr.  D'Abbadie's  letter  adds  littl«  to 
what  was  known  before.  According  to  tho  same 
Cairo  correspondent,  Mr.  D*Abbadie  was  endea- 
voring to  ascertain  whether  there  were  in  the 
eoontry  of  the  Dokkis  a  people  of  dwarfs,  with 
dwarf  elephants  and  horses,  as  he  had  beea  as- 
sured ;— and,  failing  to  ^nd  these,  had  ascertained, 
however,  the  existence  of  an  animal  whose  pa- 
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rents  are  the  cow  and  the  hippopotamus.  Whe- 
ther Mr.  D'Abbadie's  correspondent  has  been 
hoaxing  the  Augsburg  Gazette — or  myetifVing 
himself-— mast  be  left  to  the  inference  of  our 
readers,  fiut  we  have  ourselves  letters  from  the 
traveller,  dated  respectively  **  Kork,  lib&n  (Go- 
jam)  May  28ih," — Gondar,  September," — and 
**  Mu«zdwwa,  Nov.  Ist,"  of  last  vear  :  all  just  re- 
ceived, in  one  of  which  he  speafcs  of  four  speci- 
mens of  the  Dokko  nation  wnoro  he  had  seen— 
'*  all,"  he  says,**  black  like  negroes,  but  with  a  fine 
facial  angle  like  the  Mozambique  natives,  and 
rather  small  (what  we  call  trapu  in  France),  but 
nothing  like  pigmies,"  adding  **  that  their  forms 
are  the  most  perfect  mezzo  termine  between 
Ethiopians  and  Negroes :" — and  speaks  of  certain 
other  reported  monstrosities  whicn  lost  their  pro- 
digious character  as  they  came  under  his  personal 
observation — and  to  which  category  the  asserted 
proseny  of  the  cow  and  the  river-horse  may  pro- 
bably be  referred.  **  Wonders,"  he  says,  **  cease 
when  viewed  closely  :  the  men  with  dogs'  heada, 
which  all  Ethiopians  believe  to  exist  near  Kafa, 
vanished  as  I  approached  the  mysterious  spot ; 
the  Dokko  pigmies  grew  up  to  the  stature  of^five 
feet,  when  the  eye  and  nut  the  ear  was  called  to 
bear  witness."— We  shall  publish  Mr.  D'Abba- 
die's letters  as  soon  as  we  can  find  room  for  them. 
— ^theniEum, 


Radiatioit  or  Heat.— It  is  known  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Rumford  and  Leslie,  that  the  surfa- 
ces of  diflerent  bodies  possess  in  very  different 
degrees  the  fksolty  of  giving  out  by  radiation  tho 
heat  of  the  substances  which  they  envelope.  It 
is  aUo  known  that  layers,  more  or  less  thick,  of 
the  same  varnish,  or  other  covering  of  this  kind, 
considerably  modify  the  radiating  power  of  the 
surfaces  over  which  they  are  laid.  This  fact 
showed  that  the  rays  of  heat  given  out  by  a  sub- 
stance proceeded  not  merely  from  the  surface,  but 
also  from  points  under  it,  and  at  a  certain  depth. 
What  remained  to  do  was  to  measure  numerically 
the  thickness  of  the  superficial  layer  which  as- 
sists the  radiation ;  this  is  what  M.  Melloni  has 
undertaken.  He  covered  the  facea  of  Leslie's 
cube  with  equal  lasers  of  a  proper  varnish,  aug- 
mentinc  successively  the  number  of  layers,  and 
measuring  each  time  with  his  thermometrical  ap- 
paratus the  radiating  powers  of  the  surfaces.  He 
found  that  the  power  went  on  gradually  increat* 
ing  up  to  the  seventeenth  layer  of  this  varmsh« 
when  it  became  stationary.  At  this  time  the 
total  thickness  of  the  varnish,  as  ascertained  with 
all  possible  minuteness,  was  about  four  hundredth 
parts  of  a  millimetre  (as  the  millimetre  itself  is 
onl7  the  thousandth  part  of  about  three  feet,  Bf 
Melloni  must  have  had  i^reat  difficulty  in  coming 
to  this  minute  calculation).  In  comparing  tha 
preceding  results  with  those  which  attend  the  isa 
of  leaf  ^old,  M.  Melloni  found  that  a  much  thin* 
ner  coating  of  gold  (vis.  two  thousandth  part*  of 
a  millimetre)  would  produce  the  same  amount  of 
radiation.  M.  Melloni  shows  that  this  differenea 
is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  mater  or  lesser  trans- 
parency of  the  coating,  for  lamp  black,  which  is 
very  opaquo,  possesses,  like  varnish,  the  property 
of  giving  out  the  rays  of  heat  from  tbt  layers  oa 
which  it  if  plMed.-    " 
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Fram  Um  Edtoburf  B«t1o«. 

The  Chimes :  A  Goblin  Story  of  some  Bells 
that  umg  an  Old  Year  out  and  a  New 
Year  in.  By  Charles  Dickens,  12mo. 
Loodon :  1845. 

'  Prat,  Mr.  Betterton/  asked  the  good 
Archbishop  San  croft  of  the  celebrated  act- 
or, '  can  you  inform  me  what  is  the  reason 
you  actors  on  the  stage,  speaking  of  things 
imaginary,  affect  your  audience  as  if  they 
were  real ;  while  we  in  the  church  speak  of 
things  real,  which  our  congregations  re- 
ceive  only  as  if   they  were   imaginary?' 

*  Why,  really,  my  lord,'  answered  Betterton, 

*  I  don't  know ;  unless  it  is  that  we  actors 
speak  of  things  imaginary  as  if  they  were 
real,  while  you  in  the  pulpit  speak  of  things 
real  as  if  they  were  imaginary.'  It  is  a 
clever  answer ;  and  as  applicable  now  as 
when  the  archbishop  put  the  question.  In- 
difference makes  sorry  work  of  Truth,  in 
half  of  what  is  going  on  around  us  ;  and 
what  truthful  and  serious  work  may  be 
made  of  Fiction,  Mr.  Dickens  helps  us  to 
discern. 

We  do  not  know  the  earnestness  to  com- 
pare with  his,  for  the  power  of  its  manifes- 
tation and  its  uses.  It  is  delightful  to  see 
it  in  his  hands,  and  observe  by  what  tenure 
he  secures  the  popularity  it  has  given  him. 
Generous  sympathies  and  kindest  thoughts, 
are  the  constant  renewal  of  his  fame ;  and 
in  such  wise  fashion  as  the  little  book  before 
us,  he  does  homage  for  his  title  and  his  ter- 
ritory. A  noble  homage  !  Filling  succes- 
sive years  with  merciful  charities ;  and  giv- 
ing to  thousands  of  hearts  new  and  just  re- 
solves. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  his  Chimes^  as  of  his 
delightful  Carol;  but  urged  with  more  in- 
tense purpose  and  a  wider  scope  of  applica- 
tion. What  was  there  the  individual  lapse, 
is  here  the  social  wrong.  Questions  were 
handled  there,  to  be  settled  with  happy  de- 
cision. Questions  are  here  brought  to 
view  which  cannot  be  dismissed  when  the 
book  is  laid  aside.  Condition  of  England 
questions;  questions  of  starving  laborer 
and  struggling  artisan ;  duties  of  the  rich 
and  pretences  of  the  worldly ;  the  cruelty 
of  unequal  laws ;  and  the  pressure  of  awful 
temptations  on  the  unfriended,  unassisted 
poor.  Mighty  theme  for  so  slight  an  in- 
strument !  but  the  touch  is  exquisite,  and 
the  tone  deeply  true. 

We  write  before  the  reception  of  the  book 
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is  known ;  but  the  somewhat  stern  limita- 
tion of  its  sympathies  will  doubtless  provoke 
remark.  Viewed  with  what  seems  to  be 
the  writer's  intention,  we  cannot  object  to 
it.  Obtain,  for  the  poor,  the  primary  right 
of  recognition.  There  cannot,  for  either 
rich  or  poor,  be  fair  play  till  that  is  done. 
Let  men  be  made  to  think,  even  day  by  day, 
and  hour  by  hour,  of  the  millions  of  starv- 
ing wretches,  heart-worn,  isolated,  unrela- 
ted, who  are  yet  their  fellow-travellers  to 
eternity.  We  do  not  know  that  we  should 
agree  with  Mr.  Dickens'  system  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  if  he  has  one ;  but  he  teaches 
what  before  all  economics  it  is  needful  to 
know,  and  bring  all  systems  to  the  proof  of 
— ^the  at  once  solemn  and  hearty  lesson  of 
human  brotherhood.  It  is  often  talked 
about,  and  has  lately  been  much  the  theme ; 
but  in  its  proper  and  full  significance  is  lit- 
tle understood.  If  it  were,  it  would  possi- 
bly be  discovered  along  with  it  that  life 
might  be  made  easier,  and  economies  less 
heartless,  than  we  make  them.  Such,  at 
any  rate,  appears  to  be  the  notion  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  and,  to  test  its  worth,  he  would 
make  the  trial  of  beginning  at  the  right 
end. 

Begin,  he  would  seem  to  say  to  us,  with 
what  the  wretched  have  a  right  to  claim  as 
part  of  a  lost  possession.      Acknowledge 
some  spiritual  needs,  as  well  as  many  bodi- 
ly ones,  and  let  not  your  profession]  of  rais- 
ing the  poor  man  be  but  another  form  of 
the  cant  that  has  kept  him  down.      Pom- 
pous, purse-proud,  pauper  Charity  will  avail 
him  little.     Ground  to  the  earth  as  he  is,  he 
may  be  even  spared  the  father  grinding  of 
Justice,  if,  with  a  great,  huge,  dead,  steam- 
engine  indifference,  it  would  but  crush  him 
to  the  shape  of  its  own  hard  requirements. 
On  the  other  hand,  principles  of  the  breed 
of  sans  culottes  adjusted  with  the  tie  of  a 
Brummell,  Jack  Cade  progression  in  the 
West-end   boots  of  Hoby,  will  make  still 
scantier  way  in  his  behalf.     And  from  that 
other  extreme  of  sublimated  sense  in  the 
city,  which  detects  all  kinds  of  sham  but 
its  own,  and  puts  down  distress  and  suicide 
as  it  would  put  down  thieving.  Heaven  in 
its  mercy  help  him ! 

Let  us  away,  says  Mr.  Dickens  in  effect, 
with  all  these  cants.  If  we  cannot  have  a 
higher  human  purpose,  let  us  have  fewer 
selfish  projects.  Better  for  the  poor  man, 
if  we  cannot  yield  him  some  rightful  claim 
to  nature's  kinclly  gifts,  he  should  be  whol- 
ly set  aside  as  an  intruder  at  her  table.  But 
better  far  for  us,  that^ve  know  his  claims. 
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and  take  them  to  our  hearts  in  time.  That 
we  understand  how  rich,  in  the  common  in- 
heritance of  man,  even  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  should  be.  That  we  clearly  under- 
stand what  Society  has  made,  of  what  Na- 
ture meant  to  make.  That  we  try  in  some 
sort  to  undo  this,  and  begin  by  making  our 
laws  his  security,  which  have  been  hereto- 
fore his  enemy.  That  even  in  his  guilt, 
with  due  regard  to  its  temptations,  we 
treat  him  as  a  brother  rather  than  an  out- 
cast from  brotherhood.  For  that,  in  the 
equal  sight  of  the  highest  wisdom,  the  hap- 
piness of  the  worst  of  the  species  is  as  much 
an  integrant  part  of  the  whole  of  human 
happiness  as  is  that  of  the  best. 

In  this  spirit  the  little  story  before  us  is 
conceived.  There  is  bitter  satirical  expo- 
sure of  the  quackeries  of  giiost-benevolence. 
There  is  patient,  honest,  tender-hearted 
poverty,  forgetting  its  weary  wants,  in  the 
zeal  with  which  it  ministers  to  wants  even 
wretcheder  than  its  own.  There  is  the  aw 
ful  lesson,  too  little  thought  of  by  the  most 
thoughtful  men,  of  how  close  the  anion 
is  between  wants  of  the  body  and  an  ut- 
ter destitution  and  madness  of  the  soul. 
There  is  profound  intimation  of  the  evil 
that  lies  lurking  in  wait  for  all  the  innocent 
and  all  the  good  over  all  the  earth.  There 
is  the  strength  and  succor  of  Guilt  Resisted, 
and  deepest  pity  for  Innocence  Betrayed. 
And  ail  this,  gently  and  strongly  woven 
into  a  web  of  ordinary  human  life,  as  it  lies 
within  the  common  experiences ;  woven  in- 
to that  woof  of  tears  and  laughter,  of  which 
all  our  lives  are  day  by  day  composed,  with 
incomparable  art  and  vigor,  and  the  most 
compassionate  touching  tenderness. 

Could  we  note  a  distinction  in  the  tale, 
from  the  general  character  of  its  author's 
writings,  it  would  be  that  the  impression  of 
sadness  predominates,  when  all  is  done. 
The  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy  seems  to 
subserve  that  end;  yet  it  must  be  taken 
along  with  the  purpose  in  view.  We  have 
a  hearty  liking  for  the  cheerful  side  of  phi- 
losophy, and  so  it  is  certain  has  Mr.  Dick- 
ens :  but  there  are  social  scenes  and  expe- 
riences, through  which  only  tragedy  itself 
may  work  out  its  kinder  opposite.  Even 
the  poet  who  named  the  most  mournful  and 
tragic  composition  in  the  world  a  Comedy, 
could  possibly  have  justified  himself  by  a 
better  than  technical  reason.  Name  this 
little  tale  what  we  will,  it  is  a  tragedy  in 
effect.  Inextricably  interwoven,  of  course, 
are  both  pleasure  and  pain,  in  ail  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  this  world  :  crossing  with 
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not  more  vivid  contrasts  the  obscure  strug- 
gle of  the  weak  and  lowly,  than  with 
fierce  alternations  of  light  and  dark  travers- 
ing that  little  rule,  that  little  sway,  which 
is  all  the  great  and  mighty  have  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave.  But  whereas,  in 
the  former  stories  of  Mr.  Dickens,  even  in 
the  death  of  his  Utile  Nell,  pleasure  won 
the  victory  over  pain,  we  may  not  flatter 
ourselves  that  it  is  so  here.  There  is  a 
gloom  in  the  mind  as  we  shut  the  book, 
which  the  last  few  happy  pages  have  not 
cleared  away ;  an  uneasy  sense  of  depres- 
sion and^oppression  ;  a  pitiful  consciousness 
of  human  sin  and  sorrow  ;  a  feeling  of  some 
frightful  extent  of  wrong,  which  we  should 
somehow  try  to  stay ;  as  strong,  but  appar- 
ently as  helpless,  as  that  of  the  poor  French* 
man  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  who  de- 
manded of  Robespierres  and  Henriots  an 
immediate  arrestment  of  the  knaves  and 
dastards  of  the  world  !    . 

But  then,  says  the  wise  and  cheerful  nov- 
elist to  this,  there  are  knaves  and  dastards 
of  our  own  world  to  be  arrested  by  all  of 
us,  even  by  individual  exertion  of  us  all, 
Henriots  and  Robespierres  notwithstanding. 
It  was  for  this  my  story  was  written.  I^ 
was  written,  purposely  to  discontent  you 
with  what  is  hourly  going  on  around  you. 
Things  so  terrible  that  they  should  exist 
but  in  dreams,  are  here  presented  in  a 
dream ;  and  it  is  for  the  good  and  active 
heart  to  contribute  to  a  more  cheerful  real- 
ity, whatsoever  and  howsoever  it  can.  For 
ourselves,  we  will  hope  that  this  challenge 
may  be  taken.  Those  things  are  to  be 
held  possible.  Lord  Bacon  thought,  which 
are  to  by  done  by  some  person,  though  not 
by  every  one ;  and  which  may  be  done  by 
many,  though  not  by  any  one ;  and  which 
may  be  done  in  succession  of  efforts,  though 
not  within  the  hour-glass  of  one  man's  ef- 
fort. And  we  thus  will  think  it  possible 
that  something  may  at  last  be  done,  even  by 
hearts  which  this  little  book  shall  awaken 
to  the  sense  of  its  necessity,  in  abatement 
of  the  long  and  dire  conspiracy  which  has 
been  carried  on  against  poverty,  by  the 
world  and  the  world's  law. 

In  so  far  as  there  is  the  machinery  of  a 
dream,  the  plan  of  the  Carol  is  repeated  in 
the  Chimes,  But  there  is  a  different  spirit- 
ual agency,  very  nicely  and  naturally  de- 
rived from  the  simple,  solitary,  friendless 
life  of  the  hero  of  the  tale.  He  is  a  poor 
old  ticket-porter  of  London ;  stands  in  his 
vocation  by  the  corner  of  an  old  church ; 
and  has  listened  to  the  chiming  of  its  Bells 
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so  constantly,  that,  with  nothing  else  to 
talk  to  or  befriend  him,  he  has  made  out  for 
himself  a  kind  of  human,  friendly,  fellow 
Toice  in  theirs,  and  is  glad  to  think  they 
speak  to  him,  pity  him,  sympathize  with 
him,  encourage  and  help  him.  Nor,  truly, 
have  wiser  men  than  Toby  Veck  been  wise 
enough  to  dispel  like  fancies.  There  has 
been  secret  human  harmony  in  Church- 
Bells  always ;  life  and  death  have  sounded 
in  their  matin  and  vesper  chime;  with 
every  thing  grave  or  glad  they  have  to  do, 
prayer  and  festivity,  marriage  and  burial ; 
and  there  has  never  been  a  thoughtful  man 
that  heard  them  in  the  New-Year  seasons, 
to  whom  their  voice  was  not  a  warning  of 
comfisrt  or  retrieval^telling  him  to  date 
his  time  and  count  up  what  was  lefl  him, 
out  of  all  he  had  done  or  suffered,  neglected 
or  performed.  It  is  the  New-Year  season 
when  they  talk  to  Toby  Veck ;  but  poor 
Toby  is  not  sufficiently  thoughtful  to  avoid 
falling  into  some  mistakes  now  and  then  re* 
specting  what  they  say. 

He  is  a  delightfully  drawn  character,  this 
unrepining,  patient,  humble  drudge — this 
honest,  childish-hearted,  shabby-coated, 
simple,  kindly  old  man.  There  is  not  a 
touch  of  selfishness,  even  in  the  few  com- 
plaints his  hard  lot  wrings  from  him.  Thus, 
when  a  pinching  east  wind  has  nigh  wrench- 
ed off  his  miserable  old  nose  at  the  opening 
of  the  story,  he  says  he  really  could'nt 
blame  it  if  it  was  to  go.  '  It  has  a  precious 
hard  service  of  it/  he  remarks, '  in  the  bitter 
weather,  and  precious  little  to  look  for- 
ward to :  for  1  don't  take  snuf  myself  J 
But  there  is  a  wrong  extreme  even  in  un- 
selfishness, and  Toby  is  meant  for  its  ex- 
ample. He  has  had  such  a  hard  life;  has 
hope  of  so  little  to  redeem  the  hardship ; 
and  iias  read  in  the  newspapers  so  much 
about  the  crimes  of  people  in  his  own  con- 
dition— that  it  is  gradually  bringing  him 
to  the  only  conclusion  his  simple  soul  can 
understand,  and  he  begins  to  think  that,  as 
the  poor  can  neither  go  right  nor  do  right, 
they  must  be  born  bad,  and  can  have  no 
business  on  the  earth  at  all.  But  while  he 
argues  the  point  with  himself,  the  bright 
eyes  of  his  handsome  little  daughter  look 
suddenly  into  his  own,  and  he  thinks  again 
they  must  have  business  here,  *  a  little.' 
What  follows,  lets  us  into  their  humble  his- 
tory ;  and  we  learn  that  this  pretty,  hard- 
working girl,  has  been  three  years  courted 
by  a  young  blacksmith ;  and  that  Richard 
has  at  last  prevailed  with  Meg  to  run  the 
risk  of  poverty  against^  the  happiness  of 
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love,  and  marry  him  on  the  morrow,  New 
Year's  Day.  So,  for  further  celebration 
of  this  coming  joy,  she  has  brought  her  fa- 
ther an  unexpected  dainty  of  a  dinner  of 
tripe ;  and  as  he  eats  it  with  infinite  relish 
on  the  steps  of  an  adjoining  house,  where 
they  are  joined  by  Meg*s  lover  himself,  the 
door  opens  and  other  personages  step  upon 
the  scene. 

Mr.  Alderman  Cute  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Filer.  The  Alderman,  great  in  the  city ; 
shrewd,  knowing,  easy,  affable ;  amazingly 
familiar  with  the  working  classes  ;  a  plain 
practical  dealer  in  things;  up  to  all  the 
nonsense  talked  about '  want,'  all  the  cant 
in  vogue  about '  starvation,'  and  resolved 
to  put  it  down.  Mr.  Filer,  a  dolorous,  dry, 
pepper-and-salt  kind  of  a  man;  great  in 
calculations  of  human  averages;  and  for 
filing  away  all  excesses  in  food  and  popu- 
lation. Thus  he  falls  at  once  on  poor  To- 
by's tripe,  which  he  shows  to  be  so  expen- 
sive a  commodity,  with  such  a  deal  of 
waste  in  it,  that  Toby  finds  himself  on  a 
sudden  robbing  the  widow  and  orphan,  and, 
'  starving  a  garrison  of  five  hundred  men 
with  his  own  hand.'  The  Alderman  laughs 
at  this  mightily,  takes  up  the  matter  in  his 
livelier  way,  and  gives  it  quite  a  cheerful 
aspect.  '  There  is  not  the  least  mystery  or 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  sort  of  people 
if  you  only  understand  ^em,  and  can  talk  to 
'em  in  their  own  manner.'  In  their  own 
manner,  accordingly,  the  good  justice 
talks  to  them.  He  proves  to  Toby  in  a 
trice  that  he  has  always  enough  to  eat,  and 
of  the  best.  He  chucks  Meg  under  the 
chin,  and  shows  her  how  indelicate  it  is  to 
think  of  getting  married ;  because  she  will 
have  shoeless  and  stockingless  children, 
whom  he  as  a  justice  will  find  it  necessary 
to  put  down ;  or  she  will  be  left  to  starve, 
or  practice  the  fraud  of  suicide,  and  suicide 
and  starvation  he  must  put  down.  He  ban- 
ters the  young  smith  with  incessant  urbanity 
as  a  dull  dog  and  a  milksop,  to  think  of 
tying  himself  to  one  woman,  a  trim  young 
fellow  like  him,  with  all  the  girls  looking 
after  him.  And  so  the  little  party  is  bro- 
ken up :  poor  Meg  walking  off  in  tears ; 
Richard  gloomy  and  down-looking;  and 
the  miserable  Toby,  in  very  depths  of  de- 
spair, receiving  a  sixpenny  job  of  a  letter 
from  the  alderman.  He  is  now  confirmed 
in  his  notion,  that  the  poor  have  no  business 
on  the  earth.  The  Bells  chime  as  he  goes 
off  upon  his  errand,  and  there  is  nothing 
but  the  Cute  and  Filer  cant  in  what 
they  seem  to  say  to  him.    '  Facts  and  fig* 
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ores ;  facts  and  figures  !'     '  Put  'em  down ; 
put  'em  down !' 

The  letter  is  to  a  very  great  qyin,  who 
flounders  a  little  in  the  depth  of  his  obser- 
vations, but  is  a  very  wise  man,  Sir  Joseph 
Bowley.  It  is  about  a  discontented  labor- 
er of  Sir  Joseph's,  one  William  Fern,  whom 
the  alderman  has  an  idea  of  putting  down  ; 
and  Toby,  in  delivering  it,  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  this  philosopher's  views 
about  the  poor  man,  to  whom  he  considers 
himself,  by  ordainment  of  Providence,  a 
friend  and  father.  The  poor  man  is  to  pro- 
vide entirely  for  himself,  and  depend  entire- 
ly on  Sir  Joseph.  The  design  of  his  crea- 
tion is,  not  that  he  should  associate  his  en- 
joyments, brutally,  with  food,  but  that  he 
should  feel  the  dignity  of  labor ;  '  go  forth 
erect  into  the  cheerful  morning  air,  and — 
and  stop  there  P  Toby  is  elevated  by  the 
friendly  and  fatherly  sentiments,  but  as  much 
depressed  to  hear  they  are  repaid  by  black 
ingratitude.  And  his  heart  sinks  lower  as 
he  listens  to  Sir  Joseph's  religious  remarks 
on  the  necessity  of  balancing  one's  accounts 
at  the  beginning  of  a  New  Year,  and  feels 
how  impossible  it  is  to  square  his  own 
small  score  at  Mrs.  Chickenstalker's.  He 
leaves  the  house  of  thi^  great  man,  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  his  order  have  no 
earthly  business  with  a  New  Year,  and  re- 
ally are '  intruding.' 

But  on  his  way  home,  falling  in  with 
the  very  Will  Fern  whom  the  alderman  and 
Sir  Joseph  are  about  to  put  down,  he  hears 
somewhat  of  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
The  destitute,  weary  countryman,  jaded 
and  soiled  with  travel,  has  come  to  London 
in  search  of  a  dead  sister's  friend  ;  carries 
a  little  child  in  his  arms,  his  sister's  orphan 
Lilian  ;  and  sudden  sympathy  and  fellowship 
start  up  between  the  two  poor  men.  Fern 
denies  none  of  the  Bowley  complaints,  of 
his  ingratitude.  '  When  work  won't  main- 
tain me  like  a  human  creetur ;  when  my 
living  is  so  bad,  that  I  am  Hungry  out  of 
doors  and  in ;  when  I  see  a  whole  working 
life  begin  that  way,  go  on  that  way,  and  end 
that  way,  without  a  chance  or  change ;  then 
I  say  to  the  gentle  folks, "  Keep  away  from 
me.  Let  my  cottage  he.  My  doors  is  dark 
enough  without  your  darkening  of  '«m  more, 
DonH  look  for  me  to  come  up  into  the  park 
to  help  the  show^  when  there's  a  birthday, 
or  afne  speechmaking,  or  what  not.  Act 
your  Plmfs  and  Games  without  mf ,  and  be 
wtkome  to  'em,  and  enjoy  'em,  We^ve 
noughi  to  do  with  one  another.  Tm  best 
lU  ahn€  I"    Toby  brings  him  to  his  sorry 
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home ;  secretly  expends  the  sixpence  he 
has  just  earned,  for  his  entertainment;  and 
half  loses  his  wits  with  delight  as  he  sees  his 
dear  Meg  (whom  he  had  found  in  tears; 
her  proposed  wedding  broken  off  as  he  ima- 
gines) bring  back  cheerful  warmth  and 
comfort  to  the  poor  little  half-starved  Lilian. 
There  is  not  a  more  quiet,  v  more  simply 
unaffected,  or  a  more  deeply  touching  pic- 
ture, in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dickens'  writings ; 
oAen  as  they  have  softened,  in  the  light  of 
a  most  tender  genius,  the  rough  and  coars- 
er edges  of  lowly  life.  His  visitors  gone  to 
what  indifferent  rest  he  can  provide  for 
them,  old  Toby  is  again  alone.  He  falls 
again  into  the  thought  of  the  morning ;  pulls 
out  an  old  newspaper  he  had  before  been 
reading;  and  once  more  spelling  out  the 
crimes  and  offences  of  the  poor,  especially 
those  whom  Alderman  Cute  is  going  to  put 
down,  gives  way  to  his  old  misgiving  that 
they  are  bad,  irredeemably  bad;  which 
turns  to  frightful  certainty  when  he  reads 
about  a  miserable  mother  who  had  attempt- 
ed th«  murder  of  herself  and  her  child. 
But  at  this  point  his  friends  the  Bells  clash 
in  upon  him,  and  he  fancies  they  call  him 
to  come  instantly  up  to  them.  He  staggers 
out  of  the  house,  gropes  his  way  up  the  old 
church  stairs  mto  the  Tower,  falls  in  a  kind 
of  swoon  among  the  Bells,  and  the  Dream 
has  begun. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  little  book  opens 
with  the  goblin  scenes ;  done  with  a  fertile 
fancy,  and  high  fantastic  art,  which  tax 
even  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Maclise  to  follow 
them.  The  Bells  are  ringing;  and  innu- 
merable spirits  (the  sound  or  vibration  of 
the  Bells)  are  flitting  in  and  out  the 
steeple,  bearing  missions  and  commissions, 
and  reminders  and  reproaches,  and  panish- 
ments  and  comfortable  recollections,  to  all 
conditions  of  people.  It  is  the  last  night 
of  the  old  year,  and  men  are  haunted  as 
their  deeds  have  been.  Scourges  and  dis- 
cord, music  and  flowers,  mirrors  with  pleas- 
ant or  with  awful  faces,  gleam  around.  And 
the  Bells  themselves,  with  shadowy  likeness 
to  humanity  in  midst  of  their  proper  shapes, 
speak  to  Toby  as  these  visions  disappear^ 
and  sternly  rebuke  him  for  his  momentary 
doubt  of  the  right  of  the  poor  man  to  the 
inheritance  which  Time  reserves  for  him. 
His  ghost  or  shadow  is  then  borne  through 
the  air  to  various  scenes,  attended  by  spir- 
its of  the  Bells  charged  with  this  trust : 
That  they  show  him  how  the  poor  and 
wretched,  at  the  worst — ^yes,  even  in  the 
crimes  which  aldermen  pat  down,  and  he 
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has  thought  so  horrible — have  yet  some  de- 
formed and  hunchbacked  goodness  cling- 
ing to  them,  which  preserves  to  them  still 
their  right,  and  all  their  share  in  Time. 

He  sees  his  daughter  after  a  supposed 
lapse  of  nine  years,  her  hopes  and  beauty 
faded,  working  miserable  work  with  Lilian 
by  her  side ;  and  sees,  too,  that  her  own 
brave  and  innocent  patience  is  but  scantily 
shared  by  her  younger  and  prettier  compan- 
ion. He  sees  the  Richard  that  should  have 
his  son-in-law,  a  slouching,  moody,  drunken 
sloTen.  He  sees  what  the  Bowley  friends 
and  fathers  are ;  what  grave  accounts  the 
punctual  Sir  Joseph  leaves  unlooked  at ; 
and  what  crawling,  servile,  mean-souled 
mudworms  of  the  earth,  are  the  Aldermen 
who  put  down  misery.  He  sees  what  their 
false  systems  have  brought  his  poor  Will 
Fern  to,  and  hears  his  solemn  warning. 
'Give  us  in  mercy,  better  homes  when 
we're  a-lying  in  our  cradles;  give  us  better 
(bod  when  we're  a-working  for  our  lives; 
give  us  kinder  laws  to  bring  us  back  when 
we're  a-going  wrong;  and  don't  set  jail, 
jail,  jail,  afore  us,  every  where  we  turn.' 

More  years  pass,  and  his  daughter  is 
again  before  him;  with  the  same  sublime 
patience,  in  an  even  meaner  garret,  and 
with  more  exhausting  labor.  But  there  is 
no  Lilian  by  her  side.  The  worst  temptation 
has  availed,  and  those  nineteen  years  of 
smiling  radiant  life  have  fallen  withered 
into  the  ways  of  sin*  We  will  not  trust 
ourselves  to  say  to  what  a  height  of  delicate 
and  lovely  tenderness  these  sad  passages 
are  wrought,  by  the  beauty  of  merciful 
thoughts.  Most  healthful  are  the  tears  that 
will  be  shed  over  them,  and  the  considerate 
pity  they  will  awaken  for  all  human  sin  and 
sorrow.  We  see  the  fallen  Richard,  in 
sullen  half-drunken  dreams  of  the  past, 
haunting  Meg's  miserable  room  ;  and  there 
at  Meg's  feet,  we  see  poor  Lilian  die.  Her 
earthly  sin  falls  from  her  as  she  prays  to  be 
forgiven,  and  the  pure  spirit  soars  away. 
'  Ob,  Youth  and  Beauty,  happy  as  ye  should 
be,  look  at  this !  Oh,  Youth  and  Beauty, 
blest  and  blessing  all  within  your  reach, 
and  working  out  ends  of  your  beneficent 
Creator,  look  at  this  !' 

But  for  the  old  man  is  reserved  an  even 
more  desperate  trial.  After  lapse  of  fur- 
ther years,  his  daughter  Meg  is  presented 
in  another  aspect.  As  the  last  chance  of 
saving  Richard,  she  has  married  him  ;  on 
his  death  is  left  with  an  infant  child ;  sinks 
to  the  lowest  abyss  of  want ;  and  at  last  into 
the  clutches  of  despair.    Seeing  death  not 
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distant  from  herself,  and  fearing  for  her 
child  the  fate  of  Lilian,  she  has  resolved, 
in  Toby's  sight,  her  father's,  to  drown  her- 
self and  the  child  together.  Hogarth  nev- 
er painted  a  scene  of  mingled  farce  and  tra- 
gedy with  more  appalling  strength,  than 
one  which  precedes  this  terrible  resolve. 
But  before  she  goes  down  to  the  water, 
Toby  sees  and  acknowledges  the  lesson 
taught  him  thus  bitterly.  He  sees  that  no 
evil  spirit  may  yet  prompt  an  act  of  evil. 
He  observes  Meg  cover  her  baby  with  a 
part  of  her  own  wretched  dress,  adjust  its 
squalid  rags  to  make  it  pretty  in  its  sleep, 
hang  over  it,  smooth  its  little  limbs,  and 
love  it  with  the  dearest  love  that  God  has 
given  to  mortal  creatures.  And  he  screams 
to  the  Chimes  to  save  her,  and  she  is  saved. 
And  the  moral  of  it  all  is,  that  he,  the  sim- 
ple half-starved  ticket-porter,  has  his  por- 
tion in  the  New  Year  no  less  than  any  other 
man;  that  the  poor  require  infinite  beating 
out  of  shape  before  their  human  sliape  is 
gone ;  that,  even  in  their  frantic  wicked- 
ness, there  may  be  good  in  their  hearts  tri- 
umphantly asserting  itself,  though  all  the 
Aldermen  alive  say  No ;  and  that  the  truth 
of  the  feeling  to  be  held  towards  them  is 
Trustfulness,  not  Doubt,  nor  Putting  them 
Down,  nor  Filing  them  away.  'I  know,' 
cries  the  ol  d  man  in  an  inspiration  the  Bells 
convey  to  him,  *  that  our  inheritance  is 
held  in  store  for  us  by  Time.  I  know 
there  is  a  Sea  of  Time  to  rise  one  day,  be- 
fore which  all  who  wrong  us  or  oppress  us 
will  be  swept  away  like  leaves.  I  see  it  on 
the  flow !' 

And  as  the  imaginative  reader  fancies  he 
sees  it  too ;  as  he  listens  for  the  rush  that 
shall  sweep  down  quacks  and  pretenders, 
Cutes,  Filers,  and  Bowlejs ;  peradventure, 
as  his  lively  fancy  may  even  see  old  Toby 
clambering  safely  to  the  rock  that  shall 
protect  him  from  the  sweeping  wave,  and 
may  watch  him  still  hearkening  to  his 
friends  the  Bells,  as,  fading  from  his  sight, 
they  peal  out  final  music  on  the  waters  .  . 
.  .  Toby  wakes  up  over  his  own  fire.  He 
finds  the  newspaper  lying  at  his  foot ;  sees 
Meg  sitting  at  a  table  opposite,  making  up 
the  ribands  for  her  wedding  the  morrow; 
and  hears  the  bells,  in  a  noble  peal,  ringing 
the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in.  And 
as  he  rushes  to  kiss  Meg,  Richard  dashes 
in  to  get  the  first  new-year's  kiss  before  him 
— and  gets  it;  and  every  body  is  happy; 
and  neighbors  press  in  with  good  wishes  ; 
and  there  is  a  small  band  among  them, 
Toby  being  acquainted  with  a  drum  in  pri- 
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Tate,  which  strikes  up  gaily  ;  and  the  sad- 
den change,  and  the  ringing  of  the  Bells, 
and  the  lively  music,  so  transport  Toby,  that 
he  is,  when  last  seen,  leading  off  a  country- 
dance  in  an  entirely  new  step,  consisting  of 
that  old  familiar  Trot  in  which  he  transacts 
the  business  of  his  calling. 

May  this  wise  little  tale  second  the  hearty 
wishes  of  its  writer,  and  at  the  least  con- 
tribute to  the  coming  year  that  portion  of 
happiness  which  waits  always  upon  just  in- 
tentions and  kind  thoughts. 


PRmCE  PUCKLER  MUSK AU'S  TRAVELS  IN 

EGYPT. 
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Egypt  under  Mehemet  Alt.    By  Prince 
Puckler  Muskctu.    2  vols. 

In  spite  of  his  princely,  as  well  as  his 
personal  peculiarities — or,  it  may  he,  in 
consequence  of  them — there  is  no  denying 
that  Prince  Puckler  Muskau  is  a  pleasant 
writer  in  his  way — "  pleasant  but  wrong" 
—the  "  wrong,"  however,  being  decidedly 
the  pleasanter,  as  well  as  the  more  instruo- 
tiTe  portion  of  his  qualities  as  a  writing  trav- 
eller. The  Prince  evidently  travels  not 
merely  for  himself,  but  for  other  people — 
not  merely  to  see  and  hear,  but  to  tell  the 
world  what  he  sees  and  hears.  He  obtains, 
by  the  prestige  of  his  name  and  rank,  per- 
sonal communications  with  all  the  celebri- 
ties of  the  countries  he  visits — communica- 
tions which  the  ordinary  customs  and  cour- 
tesies of  life,  mark  "  private  and  confiden- 
tial ;*'  by  the  bonhommie  of  his  manner  and 
bearing,  he  invites  that  full  freedom  of  in- 
tercourse which  nothing  else  can  engender 
between  comparative  strangers,  but  which 
that  never  fails  to  induce  in  those  minds 
which  are  worth  the  trouble  of  looking  into ; 
he  treasures  up  the  results  for  after  use 
and  study  ;  and  in  due  time  puts  them  into 
a  book  for  the  benefit  and  amusement  of 
mankind  in  general. 

And  who  shall  quarrel  with  this  system 
of  composition?  Certainly  not  we  who 
profit  by  it.  And,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
quite  as  little  will  those  who  are  benevo- 
lently said  by  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be 
aggrieved  by  it.  People  now-a-days  do  not 
tell  the  secrets  of  their  aoulsoTer  their  clar- 


et-jug, as  they  did  over  the  port-wine  decan- 
ter, *'  when  George  III.  was  king ;"  and 
there  is  no  little  of  cant  in  the  outcry  that 
has  been  raised  about  certain  travellers— 
our  jovial  prince  among  the  number — ^vio- 
lating the  sacred  relationship  of  social  inter- 
course. In  any  case,  what  the  reader  has 
to  inquire  on  such  occasions  is — are  the 
disclosures  worth  the  paper  and  print  which 
is  employed  in  their  record  t  And  if  the 
answer  be  in  the  affirmative — as  in  most 
instances  it  undoubtedly  will  be  in  the  case  of 
Prince  Puckler,  and  especially  so  in  the 
work  before  us — let  those  look  to  it  who 
cannot  keep  their  own  counsel ;  let  them 
remember  that  when  they  lionize  this  prince 
of  literary  gossips,  if  they  will  be  so  incon- 
siderate as  to  say  or  do  any  thing  worth  re- 
membering, he  is  the  man  to  remember  it, 
for  others'  benefit  as  well  as  his  own. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  from 
what  has  now  been  said,  that  there  is  much 
of  mere  gossip  in  this  new  work  of  Prince 
Puckler.  It  is  in  fact  the  most  grave^ 
steady,  and  well-considered  of  all  his  pro- 
ductions-—that  in  which  he  has  taken  the 
longest  time,  and  the  most  pains  to  weigh 
and  ponder  the  political,  social,  and  person- 
al opinions,  which  the  course  of  his  wan- 
derings calls  on  him  to  put  forth,  and  conse- 
quently that  which  will  best  stand  the  test 
of  time  and  of  critical  examination. 

The  title  of  the  book—"  Egypt  under 
Mehemet  Ali" — will  speak  its  general  scope 
and  object — ^that  of  giving  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  pasha's  dominions,  as  they  and 
their  inhabitants  have  been  moulded  and 
modified  by  the  efforts  of  his  genius,  and 
the  results  of  his  rule.  But  there  is  an  in- 
dividual feature  of  the  work  which  we  must 
regard  not  only  as  fraught  with  more  of  im- 
mediate interest,  but  with  more  of  perma- 
nent value  and  importance  than  the  result 
just  named ;  we  mean  that  pentonal  portrait 
of  Mehemet  Ali  himself,  which  has  the  air 
of  being  more  true  and  trustworthy  as  a 
likeness  than  any  other  that  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  world.  For  the  deeds  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  and  their  vi.<iible  and 
tangible  consequences  on  those  immediate- 
ly affected  by  them,  and  on  the  rest  of  the 
world,  speak  for  themselves,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  ages  to  come.  Whereas 
the  personal  character  of  the  agent  by 
whom  these  have  been  brought  about  will 
presently  pass  away  from  the  scene,  and 
none  will  be  left  to  estimate  or  record  it 
hut  those  who  can  have  no  object  in  doing 
so,  but  personal  ones^  and  no  interests  but 
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those  which  are  less  likely  to  elicit  the 
trath  than  to  distort  their  views  of  it. 

It  appears  that  Prince  Puckler's  work 
was  written  four  years  ago,  when  the  pasha 
slood  on  a  highf  r  pinnacle  of  power  and  glory 
than  he  does  at  present,  though  one  by  no 
means  so  safe,  or  so  likely  to  be  permanent- 
ly secured  to  his  descendants.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  position  at  that  time  was  one 
much  more  calcalated  to  draw  out  and  il- 
lustrate the  peculiar  features  of  his  person- 
al character,  and  therefore  to  afford  a  bet- 
ter means  for  that  historical  portraiture  of 
it  which  we  hold  to  be  far  more  worthy  of 
present  record,  because  more  likely  to 
escape  such  record  from  the  fugitive  nature 
of  the  materials,  than  any  general  or  par- 
ticular estimate  of  those  results  which  have 
sprung  from  it. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  just  said, 
that  we  hold  in  especial  favor  those  chapters 
of  the  present  work  which  relate  personally 
to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  chiefly  that  which 
records  the  incidents  and  conversations  oc- 
curring in  a  journey  made  together  by  the 
pasha  and  the  prince  into  Upper  Egypt,  and 
during  which  they  held  together  the  most 
perfectly  confidential  conversations,  all  of 
which  are  recorded  with  the  minuteness, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  the  fidelity  of  an 
English  Parliamentary  reporter.  There  is  no 
part  of  these  conversations  that  might  not 
be  cited  As  a  favorable  specimen  of  the 
prince's  skill  and  tact  in  this  popular  and 
interesting  class  of  composition ;  and  the 
sterling  historical  value  of  the  record  as  a 
whole  can  scarcely  be  overrated — always 
supposing,  as  we  do,  that  faith  may  be 
placed  in  the  fidelity  of  the  report.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  the  more  personal  portion 
of  it. 

Daring  supper  he  related  many  interesting 
details  of  the  period  when  he,  for  the  first 
time,  definitely  attained  unlimited  power  over 
Egypt,  of  which  I  have  already  given  a  short 
■ketch  in  another  place.  On  my  expressing 
my  regret  that  he  had  not  dictated  these  inter- 
esting memoirs  to  some  European,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  preserved  to  history,  he  ut- 
tered these  memoraolc  words : — "  Why  should 
I  do  so  ?  I  do  not  love  this  period  of  my  life ; 
and  what  could  the  world  profit  by  the  recital 
of  this  interminable  tissue  of  combat  and  mis- 
ery, cunning  and  bloodshed,  to  which  circum- 
stances imperatively  compelled  me  ?  Who 
could  derive  pleasure  from  such  a  disgusting 
detail?  It  is  enough  if  posterity  knows  that  all 
that  Mehemet  Ali  has  attained,  he  owes 
neither  to  birth  nor  interest— to  no  one  but 
himself.  My  history,  however,  shall  not  com- 
mence till  the  period  when,  freed  from  all  re- 


straint, I  could  arouse  this  land,  which  I  love 
as  my  own  country,  from  the  sleep  of  ages, 
and  mould  it  to  a  new  existence.'^ 

"How  stranffe,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  of 
seventeen  children  I  should  be  the  only  one 
who  survived.  Nine  of  my  brothers  died  in 
their  infancy,  and  this  induced  my  parents  to 
bring  me  up  like  a  gentleman.  Hence  I  soon 
became  effeminate  and  indolent ;  my  young 
companions  began  to  despise  me,  and  used 
frequently  to  cry  out,  *  What  will  become  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  who  has  nothing  anil  is  fit  for 
nothing!' 

"  This  at  length  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  me,  and  at  the  age  of  fifleen  I  resolved 
to  vanquish  myself.  I  ollen  fasted  for  days 
together,  or  compelled  myself  to  refrain  from 
sleep  for  a  similar  period,  and  never  rested  tilf 
I  had  outstripped  all  mv  companions  in  bodily 
exercises.  I  well  recollect  our  laying  a  wager 
one  very  stormy  day,  to  row  over  to  a  small 
island,  which  still  remains  in  my  possession.. 
1  was  the  only  one  who  reached  it ;  but  al- 
though the  skin  came  off  my  hands,  I  would 
not  suffer  the  most  intense  pain  to  divert  me 
from  my  purpose.  In  this  manner  I  continued 
to  invigorate  Doth  mind  and  body,  till,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  I  afterwards  found  ample  op- 
portunity in  a  graver  sphere  of  action,  to  prove 
my  courage  to  mysen  and  others  during  the 
petty  warlare  in  our  villages. 

"  Afler  the  death  of  my  father,  and  when  I 
had  attained  my  nineteenth  year,  a  still  more 
favorable  occasion  presented  itself.  The 
Greek  pirates  began  to  commit  various  depre- 
dations, and  my  uncle,  at  the  instigation  of 
several  of  the  wealthy  Turkish  landholders 
who  were  bent  on  his  ruin,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  small  man-of-war  beloniring 
to  the  sultan,  with  orders  to  go  in  search  of  the 
pirates  and  destroy  their  trade.  My  uncle 
was  forced  to  go ;  but  he  first  waited  on  the 
pasha,  and  represented  (o  him  that  his  proper- 
ty and  business  must  inevitably  fall  to  ruin, 
should  he  be  thus  suddenly  called  upon  to 
abandon  them  for  an  uncertain  length  of  time, 
there  being  no  one  in  his  family  to  whom  he 
could  entrust  their  charge.  At  the  same  time 
he  pleaded  his  own  incapacity,  and  took  the 
opportunity  ofproposing  me,  as  an  enterprising 
young  man,  and  accustomed  to  war.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  pasha ;  nothing  could 
be  more  to  my  wishes  \  and  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  give  chase  to  the  robbers,  and  after  a 
short  pursuit,  to  board  their  vessel  and  take  the 
survivors  prisoners.  For  this  action  I  received 
the  commission  of  a  captain  in  the  Turkish 
navy,  in  my  twentieth  year.  My  rapid  pro- 
motion, however,  excited  the  envy  of  many,  and 
even  of^  my  uncle,  who  soon  al\er,  possibly  not 
with  the  best  intentions,  sent  me  to  Egypt, 
How  little  did  I  then  anticipate  the  destinies 
which  awaited  me  in  this  country! — but  God's 
ways  are  wonderful." 

"  You  may  esteem  yourself  highly  favored," 
said  Artim  oey  to  me  after  I  baJ  taken  leave, 
"  to  learn  particulars  like  these  from  the  lips 
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of  this  great  man  himself;  I  assure  you  that 
even  we  have  not  heard  them  before.  Indeed. 
I  have  never  seen  Mehemet  Ali  so  communi- 
cative with  any  one." 

The  following,  relating  to  the  son  and 
successor  of  Mehemet  Ali,  is  of  scarcely 
less  interest  than  the  foregoing. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
pass  the  day  upon  the  eofa  of  one  of  his  sum- 
mer-housefi,  he  gave  me  permission  to  pay  him  j 
a  frien.lly  visit,  free  from  any  ceremony.  The 
hero  of  IConieh  scarcely  awakens  less  curioa- 
itv  than  even  his  illusrrious  father.  Ibrahim 
also  was  unlike  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  him 
from  ihe  representations  of  others.  Yet  all 
are  agreed  that  his  intercourse  with  Europeans 
has  had  considerable  influence  over  him,  and 
soflened  his  former  somewhat  savage  charac- 
ter. 

He  still  bore  traces  of  his  recent  tedious 
illness,  yet  every  thing  bespoke  the  simple, 
hardy  soldier,  who  knows  but  few  wants.  He 
has  a  fine  eye,  full  of  character,  and  a  pleasing 
cheerful  manner :  but  though  free  from  coarse- 
ness, he  d  ^es  not  possess  the  polish  and  kingly 
bearing  of  his  father,  nor  yet  his  marked  and 
winning  courtesv.  It  is  s^iid  that  he  does  not 
like  Europeans,  but  that  he  most  admires  the 
Enprlish,  for  their  distinguished  solid  qualities, 
which  are  more  congenial  to  his  own  practical 
tiiste  than  mere  outside  appearances.  In  his 
public  conduct  he  appeared  to  me  to  act  as 
most  befits  the  warrior  of  renown,  observing  a 
due  sense  of  importance  without  vanity,  and  a 
manly  modesty  as  regards  his  own  achieve- 
ments. 

When  I  told  him,  that  of  the  most  recent 
military  events,  none  had  excited  a  more  gen- 
eral topic  of  conversation  in  Europe  than  his 
last  campaign  in  Syria  against  the  locusts,  he 
related  the  circumstances  with  much  humor — 
how  he  had  opened  the  attack  in  person  by  fill- 
ing  his  tarbush  with  these  formidable  animals, 
and  throwing  the  contents  into  the  sea.  The 
whole  army,  provided  with  sacks,  followed  his 
example,  and  by  bivouacking  for  three  days  in 
the  neighborhood  under  aff^ression,  they  com- 
pletely attained  their  object  in  destroying 
them.  In  fact,  the  preservation  of  an  entire 
province,  which  would  have  been  desolated  for 
years,  is  solely  owing  to  this  novel  atack  of 
Ibrahim.  The  accumulation  of  the  locusts 
thus  destroyed  amounted  to  several  ships'  car* 
goes. 

Ibrahim  understands  how  to  employ  his 
soldiers  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war;  and  not- 
withstanding considerable  opposition  in  the 
first  instance,  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  offi- 
cers, he  has  ordered  them  to  be  employed  up- 
on roads,  canals,  and  other  public  construc- 
tions. I  have  already  alluded  to  Ibrahim's 
{Mission  for  agriculture  and  ever^  species  of  cul- 
tivation, which  he  pursues  with  the  utmost 
avidity  upon  all  his  own  estates.  He  is  also 
very  hberal  in  helping  others  to  cany  on  these 
plans,  although  he  is,  on  the  whole,  far  more 
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particular  than  his  father,  and  is  what  we 
should  call  a  good  landlord.  I  have  often 
heard  him  reproached,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Egypt,  with  being  addicted  to  drinking.  This 
was  certainly  true  at  aR  earlier  period  of  his 
life,  but  he  is  entirely  reformed  in  this  respect  • 
and  I  know  from  undoubted  authority  that,  al- 
though he  is  fond  of  good  wine,  he  is  not 
more  so  than  every  wealthy  Englishman,  and 
ihat  champagne  is  his  favorite  nectar;  and  in 
this  respect  his  taste  resembles  that  of  the  fair 
sex.  He  is  at  present  restricted  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Nile,  which  I  much  lamented,  as 
he  issfeid  to  give  capital  European  dinners, 
and  to  keep  one  of  the  roost  distinguished 
French  artutes  in  his  kitchen.  I  am  not 
without  the  merit  of  rendering  some  service 
to  his  cellar,  by  furnishing,  at  his  request,  his 
factotum,  M.  Bonfort,  with  the  addresses  of  the 
naost  famous  house  for  procuring  hock,  Hunga- 
rian wines,  champagne,  and  Bordeaux— an  act 
which  was  not  altogether  without  some  h'ttle 
egotism  on  my  part,  as  I  hope  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
nt  of  It  when  I  visit  Syria  next  year. 

Ibrahim  was  very  anxious  to  understand  the 
or^nization  of  the  Prussian  Landwehr,  or  mi- 
litia, which  is  so  erroneously  represented  by  for- 
eigners as  a  mere  national  guard ;  while  in  truth 
the  Landwehr  constitutes  our  actual  army  for 
which  the  lines,  if  I  may  eo  speak,  only  serve  as 
the  preparatory  school ;  for  to  it  are  attached  all 
the  permanent  teachers,  as  well  as  the  ever-va- 
rying recruits,  till  the  whole  nation,  atier  pass- 
ing through  this  wholesome  discipline,  attains 
to  the  finished  soldier. 

He  at  once  caught  at  my  explanation,  how- 
ever imperfectly  conveyed,  and  seemed  to  ap- 
prove the  system ;  but  he  clearly  discerned 
that  it  was  not  adapted  to  oriental  modes  of 
government,  and  that  its  adoption,  even  in 
many  European  states,  would  be  attended  with 
risk.  He  expressed  his  surprise  ihat  notwith- 
standing this  arrangement,  the  expense  of  our 
army  amounted  to  nearly  one  halfof  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state ;  but  when  I  explained  that 
we  were  thus  enabled,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  to 
take  the  field  in  a  few  weeks,  with  300,000  to 
400,000  men,  whereas  a  standing  army  of  this 
strength  would  cost  infinitely  more  than 
could  bo  raised  by  the  whole  country,  he  did 
not  consider  the  result  purchased  at  too  dear  a 
price ;  for  it  seems  that  Ibrahim  Pasha  is  not 
one  of  those  who  look  for  an  unbroken  peace. 

His  description  of  the  siege  of  Acre  was  an- 
imated and  full  of  interest,  and  I  was  much 
struck  with  some  of  his  remarks.  Though 
six  or  seven  of  his  Turkish  generals  and  su- 
perior officers  were  present,  he  was  exclusive 
in  his  commendation  of  the  Arab  soldiers,  and 
said,  "  It  is  impossible  for  any  troops  in  the 
world  to  display  a  spirit  of  more  enduring 
bravery  than  mine,  and  whenever  an  instance 
of  indecision  or  cow.irdicc  occurred  in  the  ar- 
my, it  was  invariably  on  the  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish officers ;  I  know  of  no  such  example  among 
the  Arabs."  These  words  are  remarkable  as 
indicating  what  I  had  previously  heard  assert- 
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ed,  that  Ibrahim  inclines  decidedly  to  the 
policy  which  renirda  the  dominion  and  dynas- 
ty ofMehemet  AH  as  Arabian,  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  caliphate ;  from  which  alone  it  expects 
permanence  and  greatness,  and  not  in  any  way 
as  a  branch  of  the  Turkish  sovereignty. 

Tb»-work  may  be  regarded  as  the  moet 
complete  hand-book  that  has  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  the  world  by  any  European  travel- 
ler, of  all  that  demands  notice  and  exami- 
oation  in  the  country  to  which  it  relates. 
It  is  unusually  well  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Mr.  H.  Evans  Lloyd. 
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BOKHARA  AND  SAMARCAND.  * 
FioB  tli«  AiiaCie  JoomftL 

Bokhara,  its  Amir  and  its  People, — 
Translated  from  the  Russian  of  Khani" 
kof^  by  the  Baron  Clement  A.  Db 
BoDR.    London,  1845.     Madden. 

Although  the  cities  of  Samarcand  and 
Bokhara  must  have  lamentably  fallen  from 
their  high  estates  since  the  time  when  Ha- 
iz  considered  them  the  highest  bribe  he 
could  offer  to  a  Toorki  fair,  and  the  ^reat 
Timur  resented  even  such  an  imagmary 
alienatioo,  their  present  state  and  that  of 
the  territories  subject  to  the  Amir  of  Bok- 
hara are  on  many  accounts  objects  of  curi- 
osity. Samarcand,  the  Marcanda  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great's  time,  (a  fact  which  attests 
its  high  antiquity,)  called  by  the  emperor 
Baber  "  one  of  the  most  delightful  cities  in 
the  world/'  and  which  was  described  by 
Persian  poets  as  a  terrestrial  paradise,  has 
ROW  become  a  dependency  of  Bokhara, 
and  sunk  into  a  provincial  town,  gardens 
and  fields  occupying  the  place  of  its  streets 
and  mosques.  Bokhara,  being  the  seat  of 
government  of  a  khanat,  retains  a  portion 
of  its  ancient  splendor.  It  is  still  large 
(eight  miles  in  circumference),  and  con- 
tains many  public  buildings,  particularly 
colleges.  "  If  we  look  at  the  quantity  of 
schools  for  education,  and  the  number  of 
educated  persons,  at  Bokhara,"  says  M. 
Khanikoff,  who  visited  the  place  in  1842, 
"  we  cannot  but  admit  that  it  ranks  as  the 
first  place  among  the  kingdoms  of  Central 
Asia  for  learning."  Political  and  com- 
mercial considerations  are  gradually  draw- 
ing this  country  into  closer  proximity  to  the 
states  of  Transoxiana,  and  incidents  of  a 


painful  character  have  attached  a  peculiar 
mterest  to  the  city  of  Bokhara. 

The  territories  of  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara, 
like  those  of  the  neighboring  states,  have 
no  fixed  boundaries,  sanctioned  by  time  or 
treaties ;  they  expand  or  contract  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  rul- 
er. When  Amir  Seyid  (or  Hyder,  as  he  is 
called  by  Burnes)  ascended  the  throne  of 
Bokhara,  in  1802,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Mawurulnahr  (Transoxiana),  including 
Balkh  and  Hissar  on  the.  south,  and  Ura- 
tube  and  Khojend  on  the  north,  was  subject 
to  his  rule.  In  his  reign,  however,  Balkh, 
Ura-tube,  and  Khojend  revolted ;  Bokhara 
soon  lost  its  political  importance,  and  the 
disorders  jthat  followed  the  death  of  Amfr 
Seyid,  in  1825,  still  further  circumscribed 
the  limits  of  the  Khanat.  The  present 
ruler,  Nasr-Ullah,  in  the  course  of  seven- 
teen years,  gradually  recovered  the  former 
possessions  of  the  state,  and,  by  the  recent 
conquest  of  Khokand,  became  the  undis- 
puted master  of  the  whole  of  Mawurulnahr. 
Burnes  has  given  a  reiy  brief  sketch  of  this 
ruler,  whom  he  saw  at  Bokhara ;  we  shall 
enlarge  it  from  the  very  copious  details  fur- 
nished by  M.  Khanikoff. 

Nasr-Ullah  Bahadur  Khan,  Malik-el-Mu- 
menin  (his  appropriate  title),  is  the  second 
son  of  Amir-Seyid,  or  the  Pure,  so  called 
apparently  from  his  devotion  to  the  faith. 
Before  the  death  of  his  father,  he  meditated 
the  project  of  wresting  the  throne  from  his 
elder  brother,  Husein,  and  engaged  in  his 
views  the  Kush-begh(,  or  vizir,  an  Uzbek, 
and  the  Topshi-bashi,  named  Ayaz,  an 
emancipated  slave  of  the  Amir.  On  the 
death  of  Seyid,  the  partisans  of  Husein 
succeeded  in  proclaiming  him  king ;  where- 
upon Nasr-Ullah  at  once  declared  open  war. 
But  the  reign  of  Husein  speedily  closed ; 
he  died  in  two  or  three  months,  not  without 
suspicion  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
Kush-beghi.  Nasr-Ullah  now  set  all  his 
engines  in  operation  to  secure  the  throne, 
which  had  been  seized  by  his  younger 
brother,  Omar-Khan.  He  propitiated  the 
clergy,  sent  embassies  to  the  neighboring 
states,  and,  marching  suddenly  upon  Sa- 
marcand, gained,  by  force  or  treachery, 
possession  of  that  important  city,  where  he 
was  seated  upon  the  "  blue  stone,"  and 
proclaimed  Amir.  A  civil  war  now  com- 
menced ;  but  the  activity  and  previous  ar- 
rangements of  Nasr-Ullah  gave  him  great 
advantages  over  his  brother,  wh;),  surround- 
ed by  traitors,  at  length  was  constrained  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Bokhara.    Nasr-Ullah 
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laid  siege  to  thecitj  in  February,  1836,  and 
in  forty-four  days,  the  besiegers  having  cut 
off  all  supplies  of  food  and  water,  it  was 
surrendered  by  tresichery.  Omar-Khan, 
according  to  Barnes,  was  placed  in  con- 
finement, but  escaped,  and  died  of  cholera 
at  Kokand. 

The  first  acts  of  Nasr-Ullah  evinced 
ffreat  art.  In  order  to  deceive  the  Kush- 
beghi,  whose  influence  he  dreaded,  he  sur- 
rendered the  entire  administration  to  him, 
and  pretended  to  turn  his  own  thoughts 
wholly  to  pleasure.  Secretly,  however,  he 
made  himself  popular  in  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects  by  acts  emanating  from  himself. 
His  next  policy  was  to  crush  the  power  of 
the  sipahis,  which  had  become  predominant 
in  the  weak  reign  of  his  father.  This  mea- 
flure  was  difficult,  because  of  the  strong 
connection  between  the  leaders  of  the  sipa- 
his and  the  Kush-beghf.  At  length,  the 
Amfr  struck  his  grand  blow  at  the  minister, 
who  was  deposed  and  cast  into  prison.  The 
Topshi-baahf  was  then  exalted;  he  was 
made  governor  of  Samarcand ;  riches  were 
heaped  upon  him ;  he  was  invited  to  Bok- 
hara, and  treated  with  extraordinary  dis- 
tioction.  When  the  plans  of  the  Amfr 
were  complete,  he  cast  off  the  mask,  and 
this  officer  was  likewise  thrown  into  prison. 
Both  he  and  the  Kusb-beghf  were  executed 
in  1840.  Nasr-Ullah  now  let  loose  his  fiery 
indignation  upon  the  sipahis,  as  well  as  the 
relations  of  the  late  minister,  numbers  of 
whom  were  executed  or  banished.  His 
agent  in  the  process  of  exterminating  the 
fbodality  of  Bokhara  was  a  Toorkoman, 
named  Rahim-Birdi-Mazum,  the  Reis,  who 
was  allowed  at  his  pleasure  to  butcher  the 
sipahis,  and  beat  the  common  people,  on 
pretence  of  inducing  them  to  say  their 
prayers !  The  power  of  the  Amfr,  how- 
ever, was  not  established  till  he  had  intro- 
duced a  regular  army  into  Bokhara,  which 
was  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  another 
remarkable  individual. 

Abdul  Samet,  called  Naib-Samet,  a  na- 
tive of  Tabriz,  having  been  compelled  to 
fly  from  his  own  country  for  a  murder,  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  a  Persian  refugee 
in  British  India,  whom  he  robbed  and  kill- 
ed. He  was  taken,  and  sentenced  by  one 
of  our  courts  to  be  hanged;  but  he  found 
means  to  escape,  and,  proceeding  to  Cabnl 
iasimiated  himself  into  the  favor  of  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan.  His  turbulent  character 
soon  appeared ;  he  quarrelled  with  the  well- 
known  Mahomed  Ukhbar  Khan,  whose  ca- 
reer he  nearly  shortened  by  shooting  him 
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with  a  pistol.  The  wound,  however,  was 
not  mortal,  and  the  would-be  assassin  was 
imprisoned,  preparatory  to  his  execution, 
when  he  again  escaped,  and  fled  to  Bokha- 
ra, where  he  soon  gained  such  an  ascen- 
dency over  Nasr-Ullah,  that,  according  to 
M.  Khanikoff,  '*  he  is  one  of  themo»t  influ- 
ential men  in  the  Khanat."  This  man  ad- 
vised the  Amir  to  introduce  regular  troops 
(sarbases)  into  the  country,  by  which 
means  he  established  his  authority  at  home, 
on  a  firm  basis. 

The  Amir  now  prepared  for  foreign 
conquests.  In  18S9,  he  had  commenced 
hostilities  with  the  Khan  of  Khokand, 
whom,  after  two  smart  campaigns,  he  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  vassal.  In 
1841,  however,  the  Khan  threw  off  his 
dependence,  upon  which  Nasr-Ullah  march- 
ed from  Bokhara,  in  April,  1842,  captured 
Khokand,  pot  Muhamed  Ali,  its  ruler,  to 
death,  with  most  of  his  family,  and  in  the 
end,  as  we  have  said,  became  sovereign  of 
Mawurulnahr. 

Of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Khanat, 
the  Tajiks  are  considered  the  most  ancient. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  immi- 
grants from  the  west,  who  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Zer-Afishan,  when  the  site  of 
Bokhara  was  a  reedy  marsh,  the  haunt  of 
wild  animals.  The  Tajiks  were  subjugated 
by  the  Arabs,  in  the  first  century  of  the  He> 
jira ;  the  weak  rule  of  the  Samanides  was 
superseded  in  the  tenth  century  by  that  of 
the  Uzbeks,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  con* 
quered  by  the  Moghnl  hordes  in  the  twelfkh 
century,  though  the  Uzbeks  subsequently 
recovered  their  superiority,  and  are  still  the 
predominant  race  in  Bokhara.  The  oldest 
branch  of  the  Uzbeks  is  that  of  Mangit,  to 
which  the  Kush-beghf  belonged,  and  the 
family  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  Of  the 
Tajiks,  there  is  but  a  remnant  left ;  they 
form  the  chief  population  of  the  city  of 
Bokhara.  The  Uzbeks  are  of  three  class- 
es,— settled,  agricultural,  and  nomadic. 
Our  author  can  say  but  little  in  favor  of 
the  morality  of  either  Tajiks  or  Uzbeks,  ex- 
cept that  tne  former  are  more  "  straight-for- 
ward," and  hence  commit  with  less  com- 
punction rapine,  plunder,  and  murder. 
"  Out  of  thirty-five  culprits,  who  were  ex- 
ecuted by  order  of  the  Amrf,  during  our 
eight  months'  stay  at  Bokhara,"  says  M. 
Khanikoff,  "the  majority  were  Uzbeks 
guilty  of  one  of  those  crimes."  Very  few 
are  taught  to  read  or  write,  though  ihey  are 
zealous  fanatics.  The  Arabs  are  some- 
what  more  numerous  than  the  Tajiks ;  be* 
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Bides  thesBi  there  are  Persians  (princi- 
pally slaves),  Jews,  who  hare  been  long  es- 
tablished at  the  Khanat,  though  subjected 
to  great  oppression  and  indignity ;  a  race 
supposed  by  our  author  to  be  ofGipsey  ori- 
gin ;  Kirghiz  and  Karakalpaks.  The  pop- 
ulation is  thus  formed  of  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments, which  can  never  amalgamate,  some 
being  directly  hostile  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment and  ruling  race. 

The  city  of  Bokhara  has  360  streets  and 
lanes,  few  of  which  are  paved.  The  palace  of 
the  Amfr  is  built  on  a  mound,  and  within  its 
area  are  the  houses  of  the  principal  minis- 
ters, mosques,  and  prisons.  Amongst  the 
latter  is  the  dreadful  Kana-khaneh,  so  called 
from  the  swarms  of  ticks  purposely  nour- 
ished there  to  torture  the  wretched  ptison- 
ers.  This  is  the  place  called  improperly 
the  **  Pit  of  Scorpions,"  into  which  our  un- 
happy countrymen  were  plunged.  The 
moeques  are  360  in  number.  The  medres- 
Behs,  or  colleges,  of  which  there  are  103^ 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  architecture ; 
they  contain  from  9,000  to  10,000  students. 
Tbere  are  3d  caravanseries,  16  principal 
battis,  and  45  bazars,  or  rather  collections 
of  nhopB.  The  private  dwellings  are  all 
built  on  the  same  plan,  consisting  of  one  or 
more  courts,  surrounded  by  mud  buildings, 
generally  one  story  high,  and  flat-roofed. 
The  inner  walls  are  sometimes  plastered 
with  stucco ;  the  windows,  which  are  un- 
taxed, open  generally  into  the  inner  court. 
The  rooms  of  the  most  opulent  are  not  dec- 
orated, except  that  the  walls  are  covered 
with  fretwork  in  alabaster.  The  ceiling 
generally  consists  of  beavs  laid  across,  with 
an  interval  between,  and  joined  by  small 
longitudinal  planks  fixed  to  each  other,  and 
painted  in  gaudy  colors,  the  beams  being 
covered  with  gold  paper,  or  clay  painted 
with  indigo.  The  floors  are  either  paved, 
or  coated  with  clay.  The  rooms  of  the  less 
opulent  are  filthy,  damp  and  unwholesome. 
The  population  of  the  city  M.  Khanikofi* 
estimates  at  between  60,000  and  70,000. 

The  particulars  he  gives  of  the  city  of 
Samarcand,  though  very  slight,  are,  per* 
haps,  more  interesting,  since  Burnes  was 
unable  to  visit  the  place,  which  he  describes 
only  from  report.  It  is  a  walled  town, 
with  six  gates,  forming  a  regular  quadran- 
gle, with  citadel,  towers,  and  embrasures, 
in  good  repair.  The  dimensions  of  the 
modern  city  are  larger  than  those  of  Bok- 
hara (though  much  of  the  inclosed  space 
consists  of  gardens) ;  but  the  ground  cov- 
ered by  the  city  in  former  times  was  still 
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more  considerable,  as  the  ruins  of  the  old 
wall  are  at  some  distance  on  the  west,  and 
on  the  north,  the  whde  space  between  the 
town  and  the  banks  of  Zer-AfFshan  is 
strewed  with  ruins.  The  citadel  is  very 
considerable ;  in  it  is  the  "  blue  stone"  on 
which  every  new  khan  sits  upon  his  inau- 
guration. The  tomb  of  Timur  still  remains. 
It  is  a  high  octagonal  edifice,  surmounted 
by  an  elevated  dome  ,*  the  interior  consists 
of  two  apartments,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
sepulchral  monument  is  placed.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  white  marble  slabs ;  the  walls  are 
ornamented  with  inscriptions  from  the 
Kartm^  and  some  of  the  gilding  is  still  in 
good  preservation.  In  the  centre  of  the 
second  apartment  stands,  on  a  marble  pe» 
destal,  surrounded  by  a  grating,  the  monu- 
mentaJ  stone  of  Timur,  of  dark  green,  well- 
polished,  having  the  form  of  a  four-corner- 
ed truncated  pyramid,  three  feet  high,  and 
five  or  six  feet  long,  set  upon  its  narrow 
end.  There  are  three  medressehs,  or  col- 
leges in  Samarcand,  erected  by  Timur; 
one  of  them  formed  the  observatory  of  Ulug- 
beghi.  They  were  fine  buildings,  and  had 
formerly  high  minars  at  the  four  comers ; 
but  are  now  nearly  ruined.  The  porcelain 
walls  are  wrought  in  mosaic,  and  attract 
the  eye  by  their  variegated  colors.  The 
interior  of  the  mosques  which  belong  to  the 
medressehs  still  retain  vestiges  of  their 
former  magnificence ;  the  lapis  lazuli  and 
gilding  are  in  some  places  bright,  though 
the  latter  is  chiefly  gilt  paper.  A  medres- 
seh,  with  mosques,  built  by  the  wife  of  Ti- 
mur, a  daughter  of  an  emperor  of  China, 
and  atoftib  of  the  Khanum  still  remain.  The 
population  of  Samarcand,  stated  by  Burnes 
to  be  9,000,  is  estimated  by  M.  Khanikoff 
at  25,000  or  30,000 ;  but  he  gives  no  ac- 
count of  the  dwellings,  the  general  aspect 
of  the  city,  or  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  in- 
stitutions for  education  in  Bokhara,  and  of 
the  works  which  are  studied  there  (amount- 
ing to  137),  real  knowledge  seems  to  be 
backward.  Every  medresseh  has  a  fixed 
number  of  students,  under  the  tuition  of  one 
or  two  professors,  who  sive  lectures.  Each 
student  purchases  the  right  to  reside  at  the 
medresseh  from  the  person  whose  place  he 
takes,  and  where  he  may  live  all  his  life, 
unless  he  marries,  as  women  are  excluded. 
The  scholars  prepare  themselves  for  the 
lectures  in  their  own  apartments,  and  some- 
times discuss  the  subject  together  in  the 
porch,  before  they  proceed  to  the  lecture. 
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The  professor  makes  one  of  them  read  a 
few  sentences,  and  after  expressing  his  own 
opinion,  listens  to  the  observations  of  his 
pupils,  who  dispute  upon  the  subject,  and 
finally  the  professor  sums  up  the  whole  ar- 
guinent.  The  sciences  taught  at  Bokhara 
are  of  three  classes ;  legal  or  theological ; 
philological,  relating  to  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  science  of  **  worldlj  wis- 
dom," which  includes  logic,  natural  philos- 
ophy, and  metaphysics.  But,  though  the 
cycle  of  sciences  seems  large,  the  want  of 
a  good  primary  education  is  a  radical  defect, 
which  is  never  cured.  "  The  mind,  bound 
in  chains,  at  the  earliest  period,  by  being 
forced  to  learn  by  heart  without  understand- 
ing any  thing,  is  subsequently  exercised 
on  points  of  theology  alone."  Such  edu- 
cation gives  a  man  a  limited  ingenuity, 
without  common  sense  or  real  knowledge, 
strengthening  fanaticism  and  hardening 
error.  ''  There  is  not  one  well-educated 
man  in  Bokhara,"  our  author  says,  *'  if  ed- 
ucation or  civilization  consist  in  a  certain 
development  of  mind  and  feeling." 

M.  Khanikoff  has  furnished  full  details 
respecting  the  government  of  the  Khanat, 
ita  commerce  and  industry,  as  well  as  its  to- 
pography and  natural  history ;  but  there  is 
an  omission  in  his  work  for  which  we  can- 
not satisfactorily  account.  Although  he 
was  at  Bokhara  during  the  captivity  of  Col- 
onel Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly,  and  ap- 
parently at  the  time  of  their  execution,  and 
although  (p.  98)  he  states  that  he  corrected 
the  latitude  of  the  city,  as  reported  by  Sir 
A.  Burnes,  *'  with  the  assistance  of  Colonel 
Stoddart,"  he  has  not  once  alluded  to  the 
fate  of  these  officers.  The  omission  must 
be  intentional ;  but  the  motive  it  is  not  easy 
to  assign. 


THE  SPONGE  A  JET  D'EAU. 

From  Tdt'i  Mifmido*. 

The  Natural  History  of  Animals ;  being 
the  substance  of  Thru  Courses  of  Leo 
tures  delivered  before  the  Royal  InstitU' 
tion  of  Oreat  Britain,  By  Thomas 
Rymer  Jones,  F.  R.  8.,  F.  Z.  A,  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  King's 
College,  London.  Post  octavo,  volume 
one,  pp,  372,  with  one  hundred  and  five 
illustrations.  London :  John  Van  Voorst 

Tbib  is  the  first  volume  of  a  work, 
which,  when  concluded,  will  form  one  of 
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the  best  modern  popular  systems  of  Natural 
History ;  and  it  is  brought  forward  with  all 
the  exterior  elegance  which  distinguishes 
the  publications  of  Van  Voorst  The  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  published  portion  of  the 
work  is  principally  the  very  curious  one  of 
that  family  of  the  animal  kingdom  termed 
Zoophytes.  How  few  are  aware  that  the 
sponge  which  they  daily  apply  to  twenty 
familiar  uses,  has  been  an  animal ,^-or  has, 
at  least,  partaken  of  organic  life?  How 
few  young  ladies  know  that  the  filaments, 
or  sea-weeds,  as  they  deem  them,  which 
they  pick  up  on  the  shore,  and  with  great 
pains  spread  out  into  what  resembles  a 
beautiful  tissue  of  crimson-colored  foliage, 
has  in  fact  possessed  animal  life  1  Yet  this 
they  will  learn  from  these  Lectures  of  Mr. 
Rymer  Jones.  The  passages  explaining 
these  phenomena  are  full  of  interest. 

THE   SPONGE   AN    ANIMATED   JET-d'eAU. 

*'  The  sponge  of  commerce  is  entirely 
composed  of  a  most  intricate  interlacement 
of  horny  filaments,  between  which  water 
passes  freely  through  all  parts  of  the  spongy 
mass.  When  highly  magnified,  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  filaments  unite  in  every 
direction  with  those  around,  is  distinctly 
seen ;  and  the  annexed  figure  will  give  the 
reader  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  minute  portion  of  horny  sponge, 
thus  exhibited  under  the  roiscroscope,  and 
show  that  its  entire  substance  is  made  up  of 
countless  minute  intercommunicating  cells 
circumscribed  on  all  sides  by  the  horny 
meshes. 

'*  The  homy  network,  above  described, 
is,  however,  only  the  framework  or  skeleton 
upon  which  the  living  portion  of  the  sponge 
is  supported  and  spread  out.  Whilst  the 
sponge  is  alive,  or  recently  detached  from 
the  rock  on  which  it  grew,  every  filament  is 
found  to  be  coated  over  with  a  glairy 
albuminous  film,  almost  as  liquid  as  oil  or 
as  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  it  is  this  semi- 
fluid film  which  constitutes  the  Itvinff  por- 
tion of  the  creature ;  being  endowed  with 
the  power  of  absorbing  nourishment  from 
the  surrounding  water,' and,  as  it  grows,  of 
forming  for  itself  a  horny  support,  which 
it  arranges  in  definite  and  beautiful  forms, 
characteristic  of  the  species  to  which  it  be- 
longs. 

'*  If  the  living  sponge,  thus  constructed, 
be  examined,  while  in  its  native  element,  it 
is  seen  to  be  possessed  of  faculties  and 
capabilities  of  a  most  extraordinary  and  ia« 
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explicable  character.  It  was,  I  believe, 
Professor  Bell  who,  manj  years  ago,  first 
announced  in  a  paragraph  in  Nicholson's 
Journal,  that,  when  the  sponge  is  watched 
in  its  natural  condition,  its  substance  is 
seen  to  be  permeated  in  all  directions  by 
strong  currents,  the  course  of  which  may 
be  easily  made  apparent  by  diffusing  a  little 
powdered  chalk,  or  other  opaque  particles, 
through  the  surrounding  water. 

"  Professor  Grant  has  more  recently  and 
more  minutely  examined  this  part  of  their 
economy ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  principally  to 
his  patient  observations  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  such  a  history  of  sponges  as  in- 
duces modern  zoologists  to  classify  them 
as  members  of  the  animal  creation. 

**  By  a  careful  examination  of  living 
^K>nge8,  the  last^mentioned  observer  ascer« 
tained  that  the  water  wherein  the  sponge 
is  immersed  is  perpetually  sucked  into  its 
substance  through  the  countless  minute 
pores  that  cover  its  outer  surface,  and  as 
incessantly  is  again  expelled  through  other 
and  much  larger  orifices,  that  are  placed  at 
distant  intervals  upon  prominent  portions 
of  the  body  of  the  sponge.  In  the  ac- 
companying figure,  copied  from  Professor 
Grant's  paper,  the  course  and  appearance 
of  these  currents  are  indicated.  The 
water  sucked  in  by  the  general  porous  sur- 
face is  gradually  collected  by  some  in- 
herent and  vital  power  of  the  sponge  into 
larger  and  still  larger  channels,  and  at 
length  is  forcibly  ejected  through  the  wide 
openings  that  are  indicated  in  the  figure  by 
issuing  arrows. 

*'  The  account  given  by  Professor  Grant 
of  bis  first  discovery  of  these  entering  and 
issuing  currents,  is  extremely  graphic. 
Having  placed  a  portion  of  live  sponge  in  a 
watch-glass  with  some  sea-water,  *'I  be- 
held," says  he,  "  for  the  first  time  the  splen- 
did spectacle  of  this  living  fountain  vomits 
ing  forth  from  a  circular  cavity  an  impetu- 
ous torrent  of  liquid  matter,  and  hurling 
along  in  rapid  succession  opaque  masses 
which  it  strewed  every  where  around. 
The  beauty  and  novelty  of  such  a  scene  in 
the  animal  kingdom  long  arrested  my  atten- 
tion ;  but  after  twenty-five  minutes  of  con- 
stant observation  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
my  eye,  from  fatigue,  without  having  seen 
the  torrent  for  one  instant.change  its  direc- 
tion or  diminish  the  rapidity  of  its  course." 

Without  the  delicately-engraved  figures 
it  b  impossible  to  cotivey  an  adequate  idea 
of  these  extraordinary  organizations;  but 
those  who  pick  up  the  things  described, 
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may  form  some  notion  of  their  modes  of 
being,  from  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Jones. 
Of  the  SertuUnida  he  says  : 

*'  We  next  come  to  the  consideration  of 
a  numerous  race  of  compound  polyps 
having  skeletons  so  branched  and  slender, 
that  they  easily  might  be  mistaken  for  most 
elegant  and  delicate  plants.  Ladies  collect 
them  on  the  beach,  and,  having  placed 
them  in  their  albums,  some  are  pleased  to 
call  them  "  sea-weed."  Beautiful,  cer- 
tainly, are  sea  weeds  of  this  kind  when  so 
collected  and  even  when  so  placed ;  but,  if 
a  sea-weed  such  as  this,  instead  of  being 
dried  as  in  the  herbarium  of  a  botanist, 
had  been  examined  living,  whilst  immersed 
In  the  salt  water  where  it  grew,  the  spec- 
tacle had  then,  indeed,  been  worth  con- 
templating. The  least  branch,  the  smallest 
twig,  or  most  minute  filament  of  one  of 
these  delicate  structures--of  the  zoophyte, 
for  example — presents  a  scene  of  wonder 
whilst  it  is  alive  and  in  its  native  element. 
One  side  (or  oflener  both)  of  every  slender 
branch  is  fringed  with  little  horny  cups, 
arranged  in  different  modes,  in  various 
forms  of  Sertularida ;  and  in  each  one  of 
all  the  thousand  cups  observed  upon  a 
coralline  like  this  is  placed  an  active, 
hungry  polyp ;  thousands  of  mouths  feed- 
ing one  common  body,  which  is  placed 
within  the  horny  branches  of  the  skeleton. 

"  The  stem,  and  every  part  derived 
therefrom — each  thread,  for  such  the 
branches  sometimes  seem  viewed  by  the 
naked  eye,  is  found,  examined  closely,  to 
be  tubular,  and  filled  from  end  to  end  with 
a  soft  substance,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
elder  tree  has  every  bough  filled  up  with 
pith.  The  semi-fluid  pith  that  thus  passes 
through  every  portion  of  a  sertularia^  is, 
in  fact,  the  living  animal  to  which  the 
active  polyps,  fishing  from  the  external 
cups,  minister  food  that  afterwards  becomes 
diffused,  from  stem  to  stem,  to  the  re- 
motest parts." 


The  Prosbiaf  Ordsrof  Merit.— Our  readers 
are  acquainted  with  the  institution  of  this  new  or- 
der, to  be  bestowed  on  men  distinguished  not 
merely  in  war  or  politics,  but  in  literature  and 
science,  by  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  thej  will 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  its  decorations  have 
been  sent  to  England,  wherewith  to  invest,  as 
Knights  or  Chevaliers,  our  eminent  countrymen 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  Mr.  Faraday,  and  Mr.  Robert 
BrowD. — lAterary  0€z§Ue, 
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THE  LATE  MRS.  JAMES  GRAYn 

'  From  the  Dablio  UniTenity  Maftsioe. 

Such  of  our  readers — and  we  believe 
they  are  very  many — who  from  time  to 
time  have  with  ourselves  welcomed  Mrs. 
James  Gray's  contributions  to  our  pages, 
will  be  concerned  to  hear  that  she  is  no 
longer  with  us.  She  died  at  Sunday's  Well, 
Cork,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  January 
28th  ult.  She  had  scarcely  entered  on  her 
thirty-third  year,  and  with  every  hope  of  a  ma- 
turity of  powers,  to  which  she  was  evidently 
fast  attaining — it  has  been  the  mysterious 
will  of  God  to  remove  her  hence.  Her 
death  was,  like  her  life,  tranquil  and  happy, 
and  full  of  peace ;  it  was  to  a  certain  extent 
sudden,  but  by  one,  who  lived  as  our  friend 
lived,  could  hardly  have  been  unexpected. 

Mary  Anne  Browne  was  born  at  The 
Elms,  near  Maidenhead,  Berkshire,  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1812.  The  genius  for 
poetry  which  in  aAer  years  distmguished 
her,  she  exhibited  from  her  cradle ;  and  we 
have  heard  her  say  she  could  not  recollect 
when  she  was  not  clothing  her  thoughts  in 
verse.  Even  when  of  such  tender  years 
that  her  parents  thought  it  too  early  to  have 
her  instructed  in  writing,  she  invented  a 
sort  of  alphabet  of  her  own,  of  which  the 
letters  were  grotesque  imitations  of  the 
characters  of  print,  united  with  such  abbre- 
viations, as  necessity  compelled  her  to  re- 
sort to.  This  she  did  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  down  her  thoughts;  which,  with 
many  other  individuals  of  similar  gifls,  she 
felt  a  kind  of  burden  until  recorded. 

One  of  these  early  poems  we  have  chanc- 
ed on,  and  we  shall  print  it,  not  so  much 
that  it  may  be  contrasted  with  later  produc- 
tions, as  rather  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
her  quickness  in  mental  development. 
Cowley  wrote  verses,  we  believe,  at  fiAeen ; 
and  Pope  and  Chatterton  even  earlier.  The 
lines  following,  composed  at  thirteen,  and 
bearing  their  deficiencies  on  their  head  and 
front,  may  be  listened  to,  even  after  theirs 
whom  we  have  instanced.  Sorrowful  sen- 
tences they  are  to  issue  from  a  mere  child's 
lips;  and  the  words  in  the  concluding 
fltanza— 
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**  My  San  too  early  risen,  most  let 
Ere  noon," —  | 

would  now  seem  almost  tinged  with  a  pre- 
scient spirit  It  did  go  down,  "  while  it 
was  yet  day,"  yet  not  in  clouds,  but  in  ma- 
jestic brightness : — 


**  There  was  a  time^a  happy  timet 

And  'tif  not  many  years  ago, 
When  grief  I  knew  not,  sin,  nor  crime, 

Had  never  felt  the  touch  of  wo; 
I  was  as  other  children  then, 
I  ne'er  shall  be  like  them  again. 

"  I  am  a  child  as  vet  in  vears, 
But  not  like  other  children.    Strange 

That,  woman's  hopes  and  woman's  tears 
Should  come  on  me,  and  work  soch  ebange 

So  soon.    But  gone  is  childhood's  chain, 

My  heart  shall  ne'er  be  young  again. 

"  I  still  enjoy  some  sportive  hours. 
But  not  with  such  an  ardent  breast ; 

I  still  can  weave  me  fairv  flowers, 
But  not  with  childhood's  playful  zest. 

There  is  a  something  in  my  brain 

That  will  not  let  it  rest  again. 

**  It  is  for  youth  to  weep  at  wo, 
For  age  to  hoard  it  in  the  heart ; 

But  not  a  tear  of  mine  will  flow, 
Though  I  have  had  of  grief  my  part. 

Mine  is  a  hidden  secret  pain, 

Tears  I  shall  never  know  again. 

**  I  cannot  look  without  remt 

Upon  the  April  morn  of  life; 
My  iSun,  too  early  risen,  must  set 

Ere  noon,  amidst  dark  clouds  and  strife*; 
Who  Youth's  sweet  dream  would  not  retain  ? 
Who  would  not  be  a  child  again  r" 

With  Miss.  Browne  the  power  of  verse 
was  not  only  an  "  accomplishment,"  as  our 

great  Wordsworth  terms  it ;  it  was  an  in- 
erent  possession.  It  was  born  with  her, 
and  it  lingered  with  her  even  through  the 
gloom  of  a  dy  ing  cham  her.  A  child  of  such 
early  promise,  it  is  not  surprising  her  pa* 
rents,  with  much  pride,  sought  to  second 
her  inclinations ;  and  a  selection  of  these 
juvenile  efforts  appeared  in  1827,  nnder  the 
title  of  Moni  Blanc,  and  other  Poems. 
Next  year  was  published  Ada,  and  in  the 
year  after  but  one.  Repentance;  which 
were  followed,  in  1834,  by  the  Coronal ; 
and  in  1836  by  the  Birthday  Gift. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Browne's  family  re- 
moved from  their  secluded  residence  in 
Berkshire  to  the  town  of  Liverpool,  for  th« 
purpose  of  giving  the  only  son  of  the  house* 
a  mercantile  education,  to  which  he  had 
destined  himself.  Higher  feelings,  however, 
after  a  little  while  swayed  him ;  and  his 
hours  of  recreation  were  devoted  to  study- 
ing for  our  own  University,  where  having 
received  bis  education  with  considerable 
credit,  he  was  afterwards  ordained  for  a 
field  of  duty  in  England.    The  extended 

I     *  The  Reverand  Thomas  Ariarlj  Browne. 
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literarj  opporlonities  which  Liverpoolafford- 
edy  exercised  a  very  beneficial  influence  on 
Hiss  Browne's  mind ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  foreign  literature,  and  more  especially 
of  German,  which  she  now  acquired, 
opened  out  to  her  new  domains  in  the  world 
of  thought.  Her  name,  which  had  now 
spread  itself,  brought  an  easy  introduction 
to  the  Chorley  family,  to  Dr.  Shelton  Mac- 
kenzie, and  other  Uteratmrs  ;  and  by  Dr. 
Mackenzie's  advice  she  was  recommended 
to  try  her  chances  in  our  own  magazine. 
Our  number  for  June,  1839,  opened  with  a 
Midsummer  Anthology,  the  first  flowers  of 
which  were  twelve  Sketches  from  the  An- 
tique, followed  by  "  a  Merchant's  Musings," 
and  a  Sonnet  to  the  late  Adam  Clarke" — 
and  all  by  Miss  Browne.  In  the  same 
year,  Ignaiia  was  published  by  Hamilton, 
Adams  and  Co.  of  London ;  and  in  the  vear 
1640  a  tiny  volume  of  Sacred  Poetry,  con- 
taining many  exquisite  pieces,  was  issued 
by  the  same  publishers. 

Nor,  while  thus  engaged  in  the  bright 
realms  of  fancy,  was  Miss  Browne  forgetful 
of  the  real  duties  of  life.  Her  desires  to 
to  do  good  were  all  of  a  practical  nature. 
The  poor  were  ever  in  her  regard ;  but  she 
deemed  it  insufficient  to  bestow  on  them 
mere  feeling  or  sympathy.  Acts  were 
wanting,  and  she  gave  them  these  tangible 
evidences.  Few  thought  on  reading  her 
poetry  at  this  time,  that  much  of  it  was 
penned  in  the  intervals  of  the  distressing 
duties  of  a  District-visitor ;  or  that  the  Miss 
Browne,  whom  many  would  have  set  down 
as  a  mere  sentimental  young  lady,  was  day 
after  day  visiting  the  sick  and  infirm — 
strengthening  the  weak — cheering,  with 
hopes  of  immortality,  the  dying. 

In  1842  she  was  married  to  one  in  every 
respect  capable  of  making  her  happy,  a 
Scotch  gentleman — Mr.  James  Gray.  Him- 
self the  nephew  and  constant  companion  of 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  ;  his  father  before 
him  had  been  the  dear  friend  of  Scotland's 
great  poet.  Burns — rarely  have  father  and 
son  enjoyed  such  honor  1  The  Rev.  James 
Gray  was  among  the  first  and  ablest  vindi- 
cators of  Burns'  memory,*  and  he  is  yet 


•  **  Mr.  Gray,'*  Bays  Christopher  North, "  was  the 
fint  who,  independently  of  every  other  argument, 
prored  the  impoasibility  of  such  charges  [drunk- 
cnnesfj  by  Bointing  to  the  almost  daily  emisions 
of  Boras'  clear  and  unclouded  genius.  For  this, 
and  for  hia  otherwise  triumphant  vindication  of 
the  character  of  Bums  from  the  worst  obloquy  it 
so  long  lay  under,  Scotland  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  Junes  Gray." — Blackwood'9  Magazine,Muy, 
1828. 
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gratefully  remembered  by  his  countrymen 
for  such  service.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
earliest  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  his 
kinsman,  Hogg,  and  to  aid  him  with  litera- 
ry counsel  and  encouragement.  As  one  of 
the  founders  of  Black wood'ti  Magazine,  and 
among  its  earliest  contributors,  his  name 
must  be  also  honorably  mentioned ;  and 
when  the  project  of  establishing  Maga  was 
first  bruited,  he  was  among  those  proposed 
for  the  office  of  editor.  Mr.  James  Gray, 
the  younger,  spent  much  of  his  early  life  at 
Mount  Benger — diversified  by  occasional 
visits  to  Edinburgh  in  Hogg's  company, 
where  he  found  himself  at  home  with  Wil- 
son and  Lockhart  and  the  other  knights  of 
St  Ambrose.  '*It  was  curious,"  our  poor 
friend  one  day  remarked  to  us,  *'  that  while 
my  scribbling  habits  brought  me  in  contact 
with  much  of  the  literary  genius  of  £ng- 
and,  my  husband  should  have  mixed  s 
much,  in  his  youthful  years,  with  the  great 
spirits  of  Scotland. 

On  Miss  Browne's  marriage,  she  came  to 
reside  in  one  of  the  picturesque  outlets  of 
the  city  of  Cork,  Sunday's  Well ;  and  here 
all  her  later  poems  were  written.     Her  lit- 
tle home  here  was  a  truly  happy  one,  and 
though  comparatively  humble,  few  roofs  in 
the  adjoining  city  had  so  little  repining,  and 
so   much  of  tranquil    joy   beneath  them. 
Here  she  collected  the  materials  for  her 
last  volume,  Sketches  from  the  Antique,  and 
other  Poems,  which   our  own  publishers 
brought  out  last  year,  and  which  our  read- 
ers will  find  reviewed  in  our  number  of 
June  last.     We  shall  not  now  add  to  the 
more  obvious  characteristics  of  her  poetry, 
which  we  then  took  occasion  to  point  out. 
There  is  an  exquisite  grave  in  her  verse, 
and  a  rich  melody  flowing  in  sweetness  like 
the  music  of  the  winding  brook.     There  is 
no  dash  nor  storm  in  her  descriptions  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  neither  have  we  to  com- 
plain of  what  is  tame  and  prosaic,  and  if 
we  are  not  surprised,  we  are  not  at  any 
time  left  disappointed.     She  did  not  essay 
high  themes,  in  which  failure  is  almost  ne- 
cessarilv  encountered  ;  but  she  loved  to  de- 
lineate numan  griefs,  and  joys,  and  to  paint 
all  those  finer  feelings  which  dwell  more  es- 
pecially in  the  female  breast.     In  all  these 
respects  she   closely  resembled  Mrs.  He- 
mans;  and  the  good  public,  not  satisfied  with 
this  sisterhood  in  genius,  sought  to  establish 
a  similar  family  connection,  which  did  not 
subsist.    They  were  alike  in  art,  but  had 
no  other  connection,  and  had  never  met. 
If  Mrs.  Gray  did  not  possess  that  proud  joy 
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in  chivalry,  which  brought  to  Mrs.  Heinans 
80  many  heroes  frora  the  paladins  and 
troubadours  of  the.  middle  ages,  it  was  be- 
cause she  had  exchanged  it  for  a  reverential 
acquaintance  with  the  old  legends  of  Greece 
— its  romantic  history,  and  poetic  religion. 
Her  poems  are  the  old  mythi,  finely  tcid  us 
by  the  pure  lips  of  a  woman.  The  conclud- 
ing series,  given  in  our  number  for  Janua- 
ry, is  perhaps  the  best;  and  with  a  sad 
fitness,  the  last  of  the  Sketches  was  a 
**  Hymn  to  Mors."  How  little  deemed  we, 
in  the  review  of  these  poems  to  which  we 
have  referred,  when  speaking  of  the  pro- 
gress the  volume  sufficiently  indicated,  and 
pointing  to  future  triumphs  for  its  author, 
that  it  was  the  last  book  which  should  ap- 
pear from  her  hands,  or  that  with  the  in- 
coming year,  that  head  should  be  pillowed 
in  the  silent  grave ! 

The  eight  volumes,  the  names  of  which 
we  have  given,  comprise  the  whole  of  Mrs. 
Gray's  writings,  which  she  gathered  togeth- 
er ;  but  scattered  into  various  periodicals, 
and  in  the  annuals,  is  to  be  found  the  mate' 
riel,  both  in.  prose  and  verse,  of  probably 
two  or  three  more.     As  a  prose  writer,  she 
was  hardly  known ;  because,  until  only  ve- 
ry recently,  in  all  such  contributions,  she 
sought  the  anonymous.    Our  own  pages, 
however,  contain  many  graceful  specimens 
of  her  power  in  this  respect ;  and  we  be- 
lieve we  violate  no  confidence  in  instancing 
the  "  Recollections  of  a  Portrait  Painter." 
They  were  from  Mrs.  Gray's  pen ;  and  with 
only  the  disguise  of  an  assumed  profession 
for   the  writer,  were  simple  facts — things 
which  had  come  under  her  own  personal 
observation. 

Of  the  many  members  of  the  corps  of  lit- 
erature whom  it  has  been  our  fortune — good 
or  ill — to  have  mixed  with,  we  knew  none 
who  realized  to  us  so  entirely  the  Italian 
gift  of  "improvisation."  She  wrote,  she  has 
told  us,  as  though  from  another's  dictation ; 
or  as  if  transcribing  from  an  open  volume. 
Her  thoughts,  in  their  overflowing  richness, 
yielded  abundant  supply,  and  she  was  never 
at  a  loss  for  expression.      The  poem  of 
"  Leodine,"  for  example,  which  contains  a 
hundred  and  twenty  stanzas  of  four  lines 
each,  was  the  work  of  a  single  evening,  yet 
it  abounds  in  felicitous  words  and  thoughts, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  same  sweep  of 
melody  which  characterizes  all  her  compo- 
sitions.    So  faeiU  was  she  in  versifying, 
and  so  almost  necessarily  were  her  words 
linked  to  numbers,  that  when  not  over-wea- 
ried by  the  drudgery  of  pen-work,  she  would 
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write  her  letters  home  in  verse;  and  we 
believe  the  last  thing  she  laid  hand  to,  was 
the  "  Christmas  Carol,"  addressed  to  her 
venerable  parents,  in  which  she  sent  them 
her  filial  congratulations  and  prayers  for 
their  good  during  the  new  year.  "  How 
my  father's  old  eyes  "  she  wrote  in  enclos- 
ing us  a  copy,  "  will  fill  with  tears  on  see- 
ing that  though  far  away  from  him  on  that 
day,  he  is  ever  present  to  my  thoughts  !" 
And  those  aged  eyes  now  can  only  rain 
down  their  weak  torrents,  that  the  daughter 
of  such  hopes  is  so  soon  laid  low — "Gieb 
diesen,"  Schiller  makes  Don  Carlos  say, 
"  Gieb  diesen  Todten  mir  heraus !" 

Mrs.  Gray's  published  writings  we  have 
enumerated ;  among  her  unpublished  works, 
and  which  she  herself  destroyed,  were  some 
tragedies,  also  translations  of  many  of  The- 
odore KOrner's  finest  lyrics,  and  of  some  of 
the  impressive    scenes  in  the  Faust    of 
GOethe.    Twice  she  destroyed  much  of  her 
literary  labor — at  her '  two  great  burnings,' 
as  she  termed  them,  lest  in  any  way  what 
she  had  done  but  for  her  private  amusement, 
should  be  set  forth  in  the  glaring  light  of 
publicity.    Once,  a  little  while  since,  when 
her  German  translations,  and  studies  in  the 
language  of  the  EichenUmd^  perished;  and 
the  former  case  was  in  earlier  life,  when 
the  journals  and  jottings  of  youth,  and  the 
miscellaneous  gatherings  of  "  idle  hours  not 
idly  spent,"  were  all  consigned  to  the  flames 
She  no  doubt  exercised  sound  discretion 
with  the  latter;  but  we  had  wished  her 
German  studies  bad  come  down  to  us. 

In  furnishing  our  readers  with  this  brief 
sketch  of  our  gifled  friend,  we  have  pur- 
posely kept  out  of  view  allusion  to  that  "  in 
ner  life,"  into  which  the  public  may  be  ex* 
cused  penetrating.    It  is  so  difficult,  be- 
sides, to  observe  the  true  limit  in  speaking 
of  the  departed,  that  we  have  spared  our- 
selves in  doing  so.  We  regard  with  revolting 
shudder  the  "  friend,"  who  is  not  contented 
till  the  sacredness  of  domestic  privacy  be  in* 
truded  on,  and  everv  half-spoken  wish  or 
word  be  stereotyped  for  the  cold  eye  of  the 
stranger.    Suffice  it,  then,  that  Mrs.  Gray's 
daily  life  was  eminently  beautiful.     Her 
tastes  were  simple,  pure,  and  womanly.  The 
love  of  nature,  which  she  acquired  in  the 
scenes  of  childhood,  in  riper  years  grew  in- 
to a  passion ;  and  flowers,  and  trees,  and 
the  wild  birds  of  heaven  were  companions 
of  whose  converse  she  could  never  weary. 
Her  faith  was  true  and  unshrinking ;  and 
her  piety  was  neither  imaginary  nor  austere. 
She  seemed  ever  happy,  not  because  she 
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had  no  cares,  but  because  she  felt  anxiety 
to  be  at  once  useless  and  sinful.  There 
iras  in  her  disposition  much  to  admire, 
much  to  sympathize  in ;  little  that  one  could 
wish  to  be  altered,  and  still  less  that  one 
could  desire  taken  away.  The  child  of 
impulse  very  often ;  her  impulses,  notwith- 
standing, were  controlled  by  gentleness  and 
truth  ;  while,  in  all  things,  her  unselfishness 
was  such  as  to  be  regarded  by  her  friends 
as  very  characteristic. 

We  have  outlined  no  perfect  character, 
nor  was  it  our  desire  to  do  so ;  for  we  know 
nothing  could,  were  it  possible,  pain  the 
Dead  more.  She  knew  well  the  awful  dis- 
tance which  divides  the  creature  from  the 
Creator,  and  she  would  have  shrunk  from 
appropriating,  even  in  idea,  what  is  the  at- 
tribute of  the  Infinite  alone.  The  feverish 
dreams  of  youth,  with  all  their  idle  and  pas- 
sionate regrets,  had  given  way  to  clearer 
light ;  and  had  Mrs.  Gray  lived,  we  might 
have  looked  for  proud  success  for  her.  But 
it  has  pleased  God  to  allot  it  otherwise,  and 
we  can  only  weave  this  tribute  of  our  regret 
for  her  early  departure  : — 

*•  These  birds  of  Paradise  but  long  to  flee 
Back  to  their  native  mansion.*' 
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^  Thou  art  not  of  the  common  Dead, 
Lost  Sleeper !  and  we  mourn 
Thee  not  as  they.    No  d^ws  are  sbed 
From  the  dark  fount  of  Lethe  on  thine  urn; 
But,  far  along  the  wastes  of  lime, 
Each  loving  heart  and  ear 
Will  catch  the  song,  as  fVom  that  clime, 
Where  sounds  the  harp,  hushed,  but  unkroken, 
here. 

Frahcks  Bhowhx. 
Stranorlar^  Ftbmary^  1845. 


THE  EARL  OF  ROSSE'S  REFLECTING 
TELESCOPES. 

From  the  North  Britiah  R«Ti««r. 

1.  Account  of  a  New  Reflecting  Telescope* 
By  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Chman" 
town^  M.  F.,  (now  the  Earl  of  Rosse.) 
(Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  IX.. 
Wo.  X VII.,  p.  25.    July  1828.) 

2.  Account  qf  Apparatus  for  Grinding 
and  PoKshing  the  Specula  of  Rejlecting 
Telescopes.  By  the  Right  Honorable 
Lord  Uxmantown,  (Do.  do.,  Vol.  IX., 
No.  XVIII.,  p.  213.    October  1828.) 


^TO  TBS  HSMOET  OW  HE8.  JAMSS  O^AT. 

*■  The  spring  hath  woke  her  woodland  choirs, 
Of  bird,  and  stream,  and  breese, 
And  touched  the  sweet  butriewJ^M  lyres. 
That  sound  from  quiTering  ree^  and  moss-grown 

trees] 
Deep  in  the  old  untrodden  woods. 
When  early  sunbeams  gr'^t 
Their  green  fonaksn  s'fitndee. 
Waking  the  firat  yoong  leaves  and  Yiolets  sweet 

"  But  who  shall  ^ake  for  yearning  love, 

The  Toiee  wbof6  echoes  nse 

Fram  memory's  haunted  depths,  above 

All  other  pldasant  sounds  orearth  and  skies : 

And  wboihali  wake  for  us  the  chord, 

Tbst  cavght  from  classic  strings. 

The  oTd  world's  dreamy  musio  poured 

In  leniel  groves,  beside  the  Grecian  springs. 

c  How  hath  the  hush  of  silence  come 

Upon  the  lip  of  song ! 

Why  is  there  sorrow  in  the  home. 

Where  household  love  and  gladness   dwelt 

loDg^ 
Woe  for  the  crave  that  closed  so  soon 
On  life's  unshadowed  light. 
The  glory  of  a  summer's  noon 
Thai  saw  no  snnset  lading  into  ni|^  i 

Vou  v.— No.  1.       4 


A   J   u^  ^  :     r*  'J    •  .L      r  3.  Account  of  a  Series  of  Experiments  am 

And  here  is  Eptdecium  more  worthy  of  ^^  Construction  of  Lar^RefiectiZ 
legard  than  any  thing  we  have  ouraelves  TeUscopes.  By  the  Right  Hi^rJl 
penned ;  bearing  no  unfamiliar  name,  but  ^^  d^antoJln.  M.  P.  (Do-  do..  New 
one  sufficient  of  itself  to  commend  it  to  our       ^^^      y^,  „       '  ^3^     /  •^ 

readers'  kind  attention  :-  ^  An  Account  of  Experiments  on  the  rI. 

fleeting  Teksatpe.  By  the  Right  Hon* 
orable  Lord  Oxmantown,  E,  R,  S^ 
(Philosophical  Transactions,  1840.  Part. 
II.,  p.  503-^^28.) 

5.  Account  of  a  Large  Reflecting  Tele* 
scopCf  lately  constructed  by  Lord  Oxman* 
toum^  and  of  the  processes  employed  in 
forming  its  Specula.  By  the  Reo.  T 
R.  Robinson,  D.  />.,  M.  R.  L  A.  (Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
No.  25,  November  9,  1840.) 

6.  Dr,  Robinson's  Address  to  the  British 
Association  at  Cork,  on  the  24th  August 
1843,  on  the  Earl  of  Rosse* s  Reflecting 
Telescope.  (Atheneum,  September  23, 
1843.  No.  830,  p.  866.) 

Although  all  the  physical  sciences  pre- 
sent to  the  comtemplative  mind  phenomena 
of  surpassing  beauty,  and  truths  of  deep 
and  varied  interest,  yet  it  is  in  the  study  of 
astronomy  that  minds  of  ordinary  power 
fibd  the  best  exercise  for  their  intellectual^ 
faculties,  and  the  noblest  impulse  to  their 
moral   and    religious    aspirations.      Tho 
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magnitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  their 
almost  infinite  distance  from  us,  and  from 
each  other,, fill  the  mind  with  ?iews  at  once 
magnificent  and  sublime,  while  our  ideas 
of  the  Creator's  power  rise  with  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  his  works,  and  expand 
with  the  ever-widening  bounds  which  they 
occupy. 

It  is  a  difficult  task,  even  for  astrono- 
mers, to  form  any  thing  like  an  adequate 
conception  of  those  gigantic  features  of 
magnitude  and  distance  which  are  stamped 
upon  the  sidereal  universe ;  and  our  con- 
ceptions but  approximate  their  climax, 
when,  by  combining  lapse  of  time  with 
length  of  space,  we  ascend  from  conceiva- 
ble to  inconceivable  velocities,  and  thus 
form  higher  and  higher,  though  still  imper- 
fect, notions  of  sidereal  extension. 

When  viewed  from  the  highest  peak  of 
a  mountainous  region,  our  own  globe  is  the 
largest  magnitude  we  can  perceive,  and 
the  circuit  of  its  visible  horizon  the  greatest 
distance  we  can  scan ;  but  vast  as  are  these 
units  in  relation  to  the  eyeball  which  takes 
cognizance  of  them,  they  are  small  when 
compared  with  the  globe  itself,  or  with  its 
circular  outline.  The  navigator,  who  has 
measured  the  earth's  circuit  by  his  hourly 
progress,  or  the  astronomer  who  has  paced 
a  degree  of  the  meridian,  can  alone  form  a 
clear  idea  of  velocity  when  we  tell  him  that 
light  moves  through  a  space  equal  to  the 
circumference  of  the  earth,  in  the  eighth 
part  of  a  second — in  the  twinkling  of  an 
fiye.^  Equipped  with  this  unit  of  velocity, 
the  mind  soars  on  a  bolder  pinion  to  still 
higher  conceptions.  The  light  of  the  sun 
takes  160  minutes  to  move  to  the  Georgium 
Sidus,  the  remotest  planet  of  our  own  So- 
lar System ;  and  so  vast  is  the  unoccupied 
space  between  us  and  the  nearest  ^xed 
star,  that  light  would  require  Jive  years  to 
pass  through  it.  But  as  the  telescope  has 
disclosed  to  us  objects  probably  many  thou- 
sand times  more  remote  than  such  a  star, 
the  creation  of  a  new  star  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, could  not  become  known  to  us  for 
many  thousand  years,  nor  its  dissolution 
recognized  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

*  Could  an  observer,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  see  this  moving  light  aa  it  describei  the 
earth*!  circumference,  it  would  appear  a  luminous 
ring ;  that  is,  the  impression  of  the  light  at  the 
commencement  of  its  journey  would  continue  on 
the  retina  till  the  light  had  completed  its  circuit. 
Nay,  since  the  impression  of  light  continues 
longer  than  the  fourth  part  of  a  second,  two  lu- 
minous rings  would  be  seen,  provided  the  light 
made  two  rounds  of  the  earth,  and  in  paths  not 
ooincident. 
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Had  the  fleet  messenger  that  was  charged 
with  the  intelligence  of  its  birth,  or  its 
death,  started  at  the  creation  of  our  own 
world,  he  would,  at  the  present  time,  be 
only  nearing  our  own  planetary  system. 

But  al\er  the  straining  mind  has  thus  ex- 
hausted all  its  resources  in  attempting  to 
fathom  the  distance  of  the  smallest  telesco- 
pic star,  or  the  faintest  nebula,  it  has 
reached  only  the  visible  confines  of  the 
sidereal  creation.  The  universe  of  stars  is 
but  an  atom  in  the  universe  of  space; — 
above  it,  and  beneath  it,  and  around  it, 
there  is  still  infinity. 

These  interesting  and  humbling  views  of 
the  absolute  and  relative  extent  of  the  solar 
and  sidereal  systems  we  owe  entirely  to  the 
telescope — an  instrument  which  has  a 
higher  claim  to  our  admiration  than  it  has 
yet  received,  and  which,  by  the  improve- 
ments of  which  it  is  susceptible,  will  pre- 
sent to  astronomy  much  grander  discoveries 
than  the  most  sanguine  of  its  students  has 
ventured  to  anticipate.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  instrument  or  machine  of  human  inven 
tion  so  recondite  in  its  theory,  and  so  start- 
ling in  its  results.  All  others  embody  ideas 
and  principles  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
and,  however  complex  their  construction,  or 
vast  their  power,  or  valuable  their  products, 
they  are  all  limited  in  their  application  to 
terrestrial  and  sublunary  purposes.  The 
mighty  steam-engine  has  its  germ  in  the 
simple  boiler  in  which  the  peasant  prepares 
his  food.  The  huge  ship  is  but  the  expansion 
of  the  floating  leaf  freighted  with  its  cargo 
of  atmospheric  dust ;  and  the  fiying-ballooa 
is  but  the  infant's  soap  bubble,  lightly  laden 
and  overgro\tn.  But  the  telescope,  even 
in  its  most  elementary  form,  embodies  a 
novel  and  gigantic  klea,  without  an  an- 
alogue in  nature,  a\)d  without  a  prototype 
in  experience.  It  enables  us  to  see  what 
would  for  ever  be  invisiVile.  It  displays  to 
us  the  being  and  nature  of  bodies,  which 
we  can  neither  see,  nor  touc\  nor  taste,  nor 
smell.  It  exhibits  forms  and  tombinations 
of  matter  whose  final  cause  reason  fails  to 
discover,  and  whose  very  existence  4;ven 
the  wildest  imagination  never  ventured  to 
conceive.  Like  all  other  instruments,  it  is 
applicable  to  terrestrial  purposes;  but, 
unlike  them  all,  it  has  its  noblest  applica- 
tion to  the  grandest  and  the  remotest  works 
of  creation.  The  telescope  was  never 
invented.*     Is  was   a  divine  gift  which 

*  A  Dutch  spectacle-maker  stumbled  upon  it 
when  accident  threw  two  of  his  lenses  into  «a 
influential  poaitioD. 
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God  gave  to  man,  in  the  last  era  of  his 
cjcle,  to  place  before  him,  and  beside  him, 
new  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds — ^to  fore- 
show the«  future  sovereignties  of  his  vast 
empire — the  bright  abodes  of  disembodied 
spirits — and  the  final  dwellings  of  saints 
that  have  suflered,  and  of  sages  that  have 
been  truly  wise.  With  such  evidences  of 
his  power,  and  such  manifestations  of  his 
glory,  can  we  disavow  his  ambassador,  dis- 
dain his  message,  or  disobey  his  commands  ? 

When  Galileo,  in  1609,  first  applied  the 
telescope  to  the  heavens,  the  true  planetary 
system  to  which  we  belong  had  not  yet 
been  established.  The  systems  of  Ptolemy, 
Tycho,  and  Copernicus,  were  then  rivals  for 
public  approbation.  The  system  of  Coper- 
nicus, in  which  the  earth  and  all  the 
planets  are  supposed  to  move  round  the 
sun  at  rest  in  the  common  centre  of  their 
orbits,  opposed  as  it  seemed  to  be  by  Scrip- 
ture, and  still  more  opposed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses,  was  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral ridicule.  Galileo  even,  in  his  early 
life,  viewed  it  as  a  piece  of  *'  solemn  folly," 
and  it  was  only  to  a  few  gif\ed  spirits  that 
this  grand  secret  of  nature  was  unveiled. 
Galileo  was  converted  to  the  doctrines  of 
Copernicus  by  a  lecture  of  Christian  Wur- 
teisen,  and  was  destined  to  enjoy  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  establishing  beyond  chal- 
lenge the  true  system  of  the  universe,  and 
of  supporting  it  by  that  kind  of  evidence 
which  appeals  most  powerfully  to  ordinary 
minds. 

Independently  of  the  exaggerated  esti* 
mate  which  man  could  not  but  form  of  his 
own  globe,  and  of  its  pre-eminence  ov^  the 
other  celestial  bodies,  the  circumsC^tice  of 
the  earth  being  alone  provided  with  a  moon 
to  illuminate  it  by  night,  wbt'le  the  sun 
lighted  it  up  by  day,  nafuraWy  gave  rise  to 
the  idea  that  it  w»f  the  only  habitable 
world,  and  that  the  great  fountain  of  light 
and  heat  was  especittlly  created  for  its  use. 
This  idea,  hoi^ever,  sober  and  rational  as 
it  was,  and  Scriptural  as  it  seemed  to  be, 
the  strong  light  of  truth  was  about  to  dis- 
pel. A  rumor  creeping  through  Europe, 
by  the  tardy  messengers  of  former  days,  at 
last  found  its  way  to  Venice,  the  city  of 
enterprise  and  of  knowledge,  that  a  Dutch- 
man possessed  an  instrument  which  had 
the  miraculous  property  of  making  distant 
objects  seem  nearer  to  the  observer.  When 
on  a  visit  at  Venice,  Galileo  received  this 
interesting  intelligence,  and  received  it, 
doubtless,  with  little  faith.  On  his  return 
to  Padua,  he  found  a  fetter  from  his  cor- 
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respondent  in  Paris,  containing  the  same 
information;  and  having  set  himself  to  the 
task,  he  succeeded,  after  much  study  and 
some  labor,  in  constructing  a  leaden  tube 
a  few  inches  long,  with  a  spectacle  glass, 
one  convex  and  one  concave,  at  each  of  its 
extremities.  This  tiny  combination — a 
telescope  magnifying  three  times,  which 
the  observer  held  between  his  fingers,  or 
hid  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand — w&s  the 
mustard-seed  of  those  mighty  trunks  which 
now  rise  majestically  to  the  heavens,  and 
on  which  the  astronomer  perches  himself, 
like  the  eagle  upon  the  lofty  cedar,  to  ob- 
tain a  nearer  glance  of  the  God  of  Day. 

Thus  equipped  for  a  survey  of  the 
heavens,  Galileo  pursued  his  task  with  un- 
wearied assiduity.  When  viewed  through 
instruments  of  greater  power,  the  moon 
displayed  to  him  her  mountain  ranges  and 
her  glens,  her  continents  and  her  highlands, 
now  lying  in  darkness,  now  brilliant  with 
sunshine,  and  undergoing  all  those  varia- 
tions of  light  and  shadow  >ihich  the  sur- 
face of  our  own  globe  presents  to  the  alpine 
traveller  or  to  the  aeronaut.  The  four 
satellites  of  Jupiter  illuminating  their  plan- 
et, and  suffering  eclipses  in  his  shadow 
like  our  moon :  the  spots  on  the  sun's  disc 
proving  his  rotation  round  his  axis  in  25 
days ;  the  crescent  phases  of  Venus,  and  the 
triple  form,  or  the  imperfectly  developed 
ring  of  Saturn,  were  the  other  discoveries 
in  t^e  Solar  System,  which  rewarded  the 
diligence  of  Galileo.  In  the  starry  heavens, 
too,  thousands  of  new  worlds  were  discov- 
ered by  his  telescope,  and  the  Pleiades 
alone,  which  to  the  unassisted  eye  exhibits 
only  seven  stars,  displayed  to  Galileo  no 
fewer  than  forty. 

The  discoveries  thus  made  with  the  in- 
struments of  the  Professor  of  Padua,  direc- 
ted the  attention  of  philosophers  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  to  the  improvements  of 
the  refracting  telescope.     One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  these  was  Christian  Huy- 
gens,  a  celebrated  Dutch  philosopher,  to 
whom  both  astronomy  and  optics  owe  the 
deepest   obligations.      Having  studied   in 
early  life  the  theory  of  the  telescope,  and 
of  telescopic  eye-pieces,   he   became   ac- 
quainted with  the  causes  of  their  imperfec- 
tions, and  atten^>ted  to  carry  into  practical 
execution  the^esults  at  which  he  had  ar- 
rived.    With  his  own  hands  he  constructed 
refracting  telescopes  of  considerable  size 
and  power;   and  with  instruments  tweive 
and  tweniy-fimr  Rhinland  feet  in   focal 
length,  he  discovered  in  the  year  1656  th« 
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ring  of  Saturn,  which,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  he  announced  to  the 
world  in  an  anagram,  involving  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  annulo  cingitur^  tenuis  plano^ 
nusquam  coh6Brente,  ad  eclipticam  inclinato  ; 
that  is,  the  planet  is  surrounded  with  a 
ring^  thin,  plane ^  nowhere  adhering,  and 
inclined  to  the  ecliptic.     In  the  year  1655, 
before  he  had  made  out  the  form  and  char« 
acter  of  the  ring,  Huygens  discovered  a 
satellite  of  Saturn,  which  performed  its  rev« 
olution  round  the  planet  in  nearly  16  days, 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  eight  semi-di- 
ameters of  the  ring.    Thus  successful  in 
the  application  of  the  refracting  telescope 
to  the  heavens,  Huygens  labored  with  fresh 
ardor  to  execute  still  more  powerful  instru- 
ments;  but  in  this  attempt  he  met  with 
new  difficulties,  which  it  required  some  in- 
genuity  to  surmount.     When   his  object 
glass  had  a  focal  length  of  100  feet,  how 
was  an  inflexible  tube  to  be  constructed  of 
such  uncommon  length  ?  and  when  it  was 
constructed,  where  was  it  to  be  placed,  and 
how  was  it  to  be  elevated  with  ease  and  ex- 
pedition,  and   directed  to    the    heavenly 
bodies?     Huygens  conceived  the  idea  of 
dispensing    with    long^  tubes    altogether. 
Having  &ed  his  object  glass  in   a  short 
tube,  he  mounted  it  at  the  npper  end  of  a 
very  long  pole  like  a  mast,  «q  that  this 
little  tube  could  be  easily  turned  in  every 
possible  direction  upon  a  ball  and  locket 
joint.     This  was  effected  by  a  long  >ilk 
string  attached  to  the  tube,  by  means  tf 
which  he  could  bring  its  axis  into  the  same 
line  with  the  axis  of  the  eye  tube,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.     The   ball   and   socket 
which  carried  the  object  glass  tube  was 
fixed  upon  a  stage,  which,  by  means  of  a 
pulley,  could  be  raised  or  lowered  in  a 
groove  cut  out  of  the  upright  pole.    By 
Uiis  contrivance  Huygens  was  enabled  to 
use  telescopes  more  than  120  feet  long,  and 
the  same  method  was  successfully  practised 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bradley,  and  his  un- 
cle. Dr.  Pound,  with  an  object  glass  122 
feet  in  focal  length,  which,  along  with  its 
eye-glass  of  six  inches,  and  its  other  appa- 
ratus, Huygens  had  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.* 

*  Haygaas  inibrmt  at  that  b«  and  hii  brother 
eoiMtnioted  ezoelient  object  glasses,  whose  focal 
leDcths  were  170  and  SIO  feet ! — HuTOurs^  Co#- 
'mUktorioMy  lib.  11.  Optrm  Varim,  torn,  li.,  p. 
696.  Both  these  object  glssses,  and  also  a  Vene- 
tfan  one  of  90  ftet  in  focal  length,  which  be- 
loBMsd  to  Flansieed^  are  now  in  the  possassioo 
of»e'  Boj»l  Societi . 
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While  these  important  discoTeries  were 
making  in  Holland,  several  individuals  in 
Italy  were  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
large  refracting  telescopes.  Joseph  Cam- 
pan  i  of  Bologna  executed  refracting  tele- 
scopes 84  and  86  feet  long,  by  means  of 
which  Dominique  Cassini  discovered  in 
October  1671  the  outermost,  and  on  the 
2dd  December  1672,  the  middlemost  satel- 
lite of  Saturn,  that  is,  the  Jiflh  and  the 
third.  Anxious  to  extend  the  fame  of  his 
observatory,  Louis  XIV.  ordered  larger  tel- 
escopes from  Caropani,  and  the  Italian  art** 
ist  accordingly  executed  four  object  glasses 
of  great  excellence,  with  which  Cassini 
discovered  in  March  1684,  the^r^l  and  the 
second,  or  the  two  smallest  of  the  satellites 
of  Saturn.  The  largest  of  these  telescopes 
was  Ofis  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,*  but 
although  this  instrument  was  required  for 
the  discovery  of  the  two  smaller  satellites, 
yet  Cassini  was  able  afterwards  to  see  all 
the  five  with  a  telescope  34  feet  long.  With 
these  instruments  Cassini  discovered  also 
that  the  broad  surface  of  Saturn's  ring  was 
bisected  by  a  dark  elliptical  line,  dividing 
it,  as  it  were,  into  two  rings,  the  inner  one 
of  which  appeared  brighter  than  the  outer, 
"with  nearly  the  like  difference  of  bright 
ness  as  between  that  of  silver  polished  and 
unpoli8hed."t  Cassini  discovered  also  the 
rotation  of  the  J^A  satellite,  and  a  belt 
upon  Saturn,  and  he  was  the  first  who  ob» 
served  and  measured  the  spheroidal  figure 
of  Jupiter. 

,  Such  were  the  discoveries  made  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  the  ordinary  re- 
fractxig  telescope.    They  were  doubtless  of 

freat  hiterest  and  importance ;  but  though 
[evelius  called  upon  the  nobles  and  prin* 
ces  of  the  In^d  to  supply  the  means  of  exe* 
cuting  an  insttument  of  200  fleet  in  length, 
and  though  he  eithavsted  all  his  ingenuity 
in  devising  methoAa  of  constructing  and 
directing  rectilineal  tmbea  of  that  extraor- 
dinary length,  yet  even  iC  good  glass  could 
have  been  obtained  of  siSicient  size,  the 
unwieldiness  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
using  such  telescopes,  the  deposition  of 
moisture  upon  the  object  glass,  and  the  un- 

*  Ecoe  eiiim  don  hcc  seribo,  Cassini  Kteris 
certior  fio.  lentes  qaatuor,  qnsrum  msiima  tete- 
srsopio  pedum  eentom  qasdrsginta  destiasts  sit,  a 
Josepho  Campano,  easqae  prestaiitissiiDaB  Roass 
esse  perfeotas,  et  ad  magnsfls  Gallic  f^m  mis 
see.  Ui(ToxH8  ^ttroecapia  CasysiidtarM,  Opera 
Fari^,  torn.  i.  p.  270. 

f  This  discoTery  was  also  made  in  Bnglsad  lo 
1665,  by  Mr.  WUliaai  Ball,  with  a  toleeeepa  of 
38AetloBf. 
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sleadtneBS  ofthe  ioiBge  when  highly  ma^ 
Billed,  set  a  limit  to  their  length.  In  tbe 
present  dtj,  when  it  is  essj  to  construct 
plane  metallic  reflectors,  ordinary  refract- 
ing telescopes,  of  any  length — a  thousand 
feet  for  example — ^might  be  brought  into 
ase  by  using  a  dry  ditch  for  their  tube,,  and 
reflecting  the  rays  of  the  celestial  body 
along  its  axis.  In  this  way  the  most  per- 
fect steadiness  would  be  obtained ;  the  ob- 
ject glass  would  be  accessible  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  it,  and  the  air  in  the  tube 
and  every  part  of  the  instrument  might  be 
preserved  at  an  uniform  temperature. 

In  the  year  1663,  when  Huygens  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  improvement  of  refracting 
tdeseopes,  our  countryman  James  Grego- 
ry published  an  account  of  the  reflecting 
telescope,  to  which  his  name  has  since  that 
time  been  attached.  It  consisted  of  a  con- 
cave speculum  of  a  parabolic  form,  perfor- 
ated at  its  centre.  In  front  of  it  was  placed 
a  snail  concave  speculum  of  an  elliptical 
form,  the  distance  of  the  two  being  a  little 
greater  than  the  sum  of  their  focal  lengths. 
The  image  of  a  distant  object  was  formed 
behind  the  larger  speculum,  and  there 
magnified  by  an  eye-piece.  In  1666^  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  made  a  change  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  telescope,  by  "  placing  the 
eye-glass  at  the  side  of  the  tube,  rather 
than  at  the  middle ;"  and  in  this  way  he 
dispensed  with  the  aperture  in  the  larger 
speculum.  Mr.  Gregory  failed  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  instrument,  probably  from 
the  want  of  the  eye-stop,  and  hence  Newton 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  person 
who  made  a  reflecting  telescope.  It  was 
only  sts  inches  long,  with  a  speculum  of  an 
inch  in  aperture.  It  magnified  40  times, 
and  performed  as  well  as  a  six  foot  refract- 
or, showing  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and 
the  phases  of  Venus.  In  1671,  Newton 
completed  an  instrument  with  a  speculum 
23 1-8  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  was 
exhibited  to  the  Kin^  and  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1672,  and  wnich  is  now  in  the  li- 
brary of  that  Institution,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion— 
"  The  First  Reflecting  Telescope,  invented 

by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  made  with  his 

own  hands.** 

Newton*s  time  was  too  valuable  to  be 
spent  in  mechanical  labor,  and  he  there- 
fore never  resumed  the  construction  of  re- 
flectmg  telescopes.*     The  Royal  Society, 

*  H*)  employed  a  London  optician  to  grind  a 
glais  speculum  for  a  reflector,  four  feet  long,  but 
the  glsM  was  bad,  and  the  experiment  failed. 


however,  doubtless  at  his  instigation,  em- 
ployed a  London  optician,  of  the  name  of 
Cox,*  to  execute  a  reflector  like  Newton's, 
four  feet  long,  but  he  failed  in  polishing 
the  mirror,  and  no  further  attempt  was 
made  to  construct  reflecting  telescopes,  till 
John  Hadley,  a  country  gentleman  in  Es- 
sex, and  the  inventor  of  Hadley 's  Quad- 
rant, directed  hid  attention  to  the  subject. 
This  ingenious  individual  completed  one  of 
these  instruments  in  1719,  and  presented  it 
to  the  Royal  Society,  whose  journals  for 
January  12,  1721,  contain  the  following 
notice  of  it.  "  Mr.  Hadley  was  pleased  to 
show  the  Society  his  reflecting  telescope, 
made  according  to  our  President  (New- 
ton's) directions  in  his  optics,  but  curi- 
ously executed  by  his  own  hand,  the  force 
of  which  was  such  as  to  enlarge  an  object 
near  two  hundred  times,  though  the  length 
thereof  scarce  exceeds  six  feet ;  and  havmg 
shown  it  he  made  a  present  thereof  to  the 
Society,  who  ordered  their  hearty  thanks  to 
be  recorded  for  so  valuable  a  gift."  By 
means  of  this  telescope,  Hadley  saw  the 
transit  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  their 
shadows  on  the  disc  of  the  planet ;  the  di- 
vision in  Saturn's  ring,  and  the  shade  of 
the  planet  cast  upon  it;  but  he  was  not 
able  to  distincrnish  more  than  three  of  the 
satellites.  Dr.  Pound  and  Dr.  Bradley, 
who  repeatedly  observed  with  it,  found  that 
it  represented  objects  "  as  distinct,  though 
not  altogether  so  clear  and  bright"  as  the 
telescope  of  Huygens.t 

The  celebrated  Samuel  Molyneux  and 
Dr.  Bradley,  were  instructed  in  the  art  of 
grinding  and  polishing  metallic  specula,  by 
Mr.  Hadley.  They  wrought  together  at 
Kew,  and  in  May  1724,  they  finished  a  tele- 
scope 26  inches  in  focal  lensth,^  and  after- 
wards another  of  8  feet,  the  largest  that  had 
yet  been  made.  Encouraged  by  their  suc- 
cess, Mr.  Hawksbee  made  one  of  3 1-4 
feet,  which  bore  a  magnifying  power  of226 
times,  and  showed  the  hlactc  list,  as  it  is 
called,  or  the  division  in  Saturn's  ring;  and 


*  He  was  probably  the  member  of  the  firm  of 
Reeves  and  Cox,  celebrated  glass  grinders  of  that 
day,  who  failed  in  executing  the  speculum  of  s 
sis  feet  Gremrian  reflector,  which  iames  Grego- 
ry had  employed  him  to  make  for  him. — Brew- 
STSa^s  Life  of  IftiDton,  p.  28. 

t  Mr.  Hadley  executed  another  telescope  ofthe 
Newtonian  form,  of  the  same  focal  length,  and 
in  1726  he  completed  n  Gregorian  one. 

t  This  instrument  was  elegantly  fitted  up  by 
Mr.  Molyneux,  and  presented  to  his  Majesty 
John  v..  King  of  Portugal.'— Sjiitu*s  Optics,  vol. 
it.,  p.  9iS3. 
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otheV  opticians  now  be^an  to  manufacture 
reflecting  telescopes  of  various  sizes,  for 
sale. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  makers 
of  reflecting  telescopes,  was  our  country- 
man, James  Short,  whose  telescopes  great- 
ly surpassed  those  of  all  the  English  opti- 
cians. He  began  bis  career  in  1732,  and 
having  found  out  a  method  of  giving  his 
specula  the  true  parabolic  flgure,  he  execut- 
ed ont fifteen  inches  in  focal  length,  which 
exhibited  all  the  five  satellites  of  Saturn,  a 
feat  which  Cassini  could  perform  only  with 
a  refractor  seventeen  feet  long.  Mr.  Short 
executed  several  reflecting  telescopes,  with 
glass  specula  quicksilvered  on  the  back,  and 
Colin  Maclaurin  informs  us  that  they  were 
excellent  instruments.  After  Short  had 
established  himself  in  London  in  1742,  he 
received  ;^630  for  a  12  foot  reflector,  which 
he  executed  for  Lord  Thomas  Spencer,  and 
in  1752  he  finished  another  f5r  the  King  of 
Spain  for  jf  1200. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  progress 
which  was  thus  made  in  the  improvement 
of  the  reflecting  telescope,  and  the  undoubt- 
ed excellence  of  many  of  the  instruments 
which  had  been  executed,  no  discovery  of 
the  slightest  importance  had  yet  been 
achieved  by  them.  The  last  discovery  in 
the  heavens  had  been  made  in  1636,  by 
Cassini,  with  the  refracting  telescopes  of 
Campani,  and  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
century  had  elapsed  without  any  extension 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  solar  and  sidereal 
systems.  This  long  interval,  however,  was 
one  of  those  breathing  times  which  often 
precede  grand  intellectual  movements. 
The  power  of  the  refracting  telescope  had 
been  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  the  reflec- 
tors, vigorous  and  promising  in  their  infan- 
cy, were  about  to  attain  a  power  and  magni- 
tude which  no  astronomer  had  ventured  to 
anticipate.  It  was  reserved  for  Sir  William 
Herschel  to  accomplish  this  great  task,  and 
by  telescopes  of  gigantic  size  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  solar  system,  and  lay 
open  the  hitherto  unexplored  recesses  of  the 
sidereal  world. 

Having  acquired  a  taste  for  astronomy, 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  science 
from  the  popular  writings  of  Ferguson,  this 
eminent  individual  was  anxious  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes,  the  wonders  of  the  planetary 
system.  Fortunately  for  science  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  telescope  suflicient  for  such  a 
purpose  was  beyond  his  means,  and  he  re- 
solved on  the  bold  attempt  to  construct  one 
with  his  own  hands.     From  his  knowledge 


[Mat. 

of  optics  and  mechanics  be  encountered 
fewer  difficulties  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  he  at  length  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting Newtonian  telescc^es  of  various 
sizes,  from  two  feet  to  twenty  feet  in  focal 
length,  and  Gregorian  ones  from  eight 
inches  to  ten  feet  in  focal  length.  At  this 
time  he  had  not  discovered  the  direct 
method  which  he  subsequently  possessed  of 
giving  to  specula  the  figure  of  any  of  the 
conic  sections,  and  in  order  to  secure  a 
good  instrument,  he  finished  a  number  of 
sipecula,  and  selected  the  best  of  them  for 
his  telescopes.  With  this  view  he  under- 
went the  enormous  labor,  which  none  but 
those  who  have  made  such  instruments  can 
appreciate,  of  casting,  grinding,  and  polish- 
ing two  hundred  specula  of  seven  feet  fo- 
cus, one  hundred  and  fijty  of  ten  feet,  and 
above  eighty  of  ttoenty  feet,  besides  several 
of  the  Gregorian  form,  and  a  great  number 
on  the  same  principle  as  Dr.  Smith  of  Cam- 
bridge's reflecting  microscope.  The  earli- 
est of  these  instruments  was  completed  in 
1774,  and  was  a  five  feet  Newtonian  reflec- 
tor, with  which  he  observed  the  ring  of  Sa- 
turn, and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  lu  or- 
der to  make  use  of  specula  of  so  great  a 
focal  length,  he  was  driven  to  the  invention 
snd  construction  of  a  great  variety  of 
stands,  and  to  these  labors  we  owe  his  seven 
feet  Newtonian  telescope  stand,  a  piece  of 
mechanism  of  great  ingenuity,  which  he 
perfected  in  1778. 

When  we  recollect  the  fine  discoveries 
which  were  made  by  increasing  the  aper- 
tures and  focal  lengths  of  the  refracting 
telescope,  we  cannot  fail  to  anticipate 
analogous  efiects  from  tlie  increased  magni- 
tude which  Dr.  Herschel  thus  gave  to  ihe 
apertures  and  focal  lengths  of  his  specula. 
When  he  directed  these  instruments  to  the 
heavens  in  1776,  almost  every  night  which 
he  devoted  to  observation  presented  him 
with  some  new  and  interesting  phenome- 
non. His  first  observations,  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  were 
made  on  the  periodical  star  in  the  neck 
of  the  Whale,  and  on  the  Lunar  Mountains ; 
but  interesting  though  these  were,  they 
sunk  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  his  discovery  on  the  13lh  March  1781, 
of  a  New  Planet,  having  its  diameter  four 
and  a  half  times  larger  than  our  own  earth, 
or  35,112  English  miles.  At  first  he  de- 
scribed it  as  a  comet,  but  a  more  careful 
study  of  its  motions  proved  it  to  be  a  planet 
of  our  own  system,  which  revolved  round 
the  sun  in  83  i-2  years,  in  a  path  far  beyond 
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the  orbit  of  Saturn,  and  at  the  distance  of 
1,800,000,000  miles  from  the  sun,  which 
is  twice  as  far  as  the  planet  Saturn.  Eu- 
rope rung  with  this  great  discovery.  As- 
tronomers of  all  nations  anticipated  with 
delight  the  future  labors  of  the  discoverer  ; 
and  the  name  of  Herschel,  destined  to  re- 
ceive new  laurels  in  a  succeeding  genera- 
tion, became  known  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  To  the  new  planet  which 
he  had  discovered  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Geargium  Sidus^  in  honor  of  George  III., 
who,  with  the  true  munificence  of  a  king, 
.  enabled  Dr.  Herschel  to  devote  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  the  study  of  the  heavens.  He 
accordingly  took  up  his  residence  at  Datch- 
ei,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Windsor,  and 
entered  upon  a  career  of  discovery  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  science. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  even  a 
general  sketch  of  these  important  research- 
es ; — but  viewed  as  the  rich  harvest  which 
was  reaped  by  the  introduction  of  large  re- 
flecting telescopes,  we  must  take  a  rapid 
glance  of  the  most  prominent  of  his  discov* 
eries.  One  of  the  most  valuable  properties 
of  large  reflectors  was  the  power  which  they 
gave  the  observer  of  viewing  the  image 
formed  by  the  large  speculum,  directly  by 
the  eye-glass,  without  using  a  small  reflec- 
tor. This  method,  called  the  Front  view, 
was  nearly  equivalent  to  doubling  the  area 
of  the  speculum,  as  one  half  of  the  incident 
light  is  lost  by  reflection.  Upon  viewing 
theGeorgiumSidusinthis  manner,  Sir  W. 
Herschel  discovered  on  the  1 1th  January 
1787,  the  second  and  fourth  of  its  satel- 
lites, and  in  1790  and  1794,  the/r.<;^  third, 
fifth,  and  tizth,  all  of  which  revolved  in  a 
retrograde  direction  round  their  primary, 
in  orbits  very  nearly  in  the  same  plane,  and 
almost  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic. 

When  we  consider  the  many  thousand 
stars  which  present  them.^elves  to  the  as- 
tronomer's eye  while  applying  a  telescope  to 
the  heavens,  and  their  almost  perfect  simi- 
larity, differing  from  each  other  chiefly  in 
their  size  and  brightness,  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  it  within  the  limits  of  human  gen- 
ius to  do  any  thing  more  than  count  and 
name  them,  group  them  into  constellations, 
and  determine  their  relative  places  in  the 
heavens.  This,  indeed,  was  all  that  had 
been  done  before  Dr.  Herschel's  time ;  but 
no  sooner  did  he  discover  the  power  of  his 
own  instruments  than  he  undertook  the 
Herculean  task  of  gauging  the  heavens, 
and  ascertaining  their  construction.     With 
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a  twenty  feet  Newtonian  telescope,  having 
a  speculum  nearly  nineteen  inches  in  diame* 
ter,  he  found  that  all  the  nebulas  and  clus- 
ters of  stars  which  had  been  published  by 
Messier  and  Mechnin,  could  be  resolved 
into  an  infinite  number  of  small  stars  ;  and 
in  examining  the  portion  of  the  Milky  Way 
which  passes  through  Orion's  hand  and 
club,  he  looked  with  amazement  at  the 
*'  glorious  multitude  of  stars,  of  all  possible 
sizes,  that  presented  themselves  to  his 
view,''  and  he  made  the  calculation  that  a 
belt  15<'  long  and  2<3  broad,  contained  no 
fewer  than  50,000  stars,  capable  of  being 
distinctly  counted.  During  these  observa- 
tions he  discovered  466  new  nebulae  or  lu' 
minous  clouds,  composed  of  stars,  and  he 
was  led  to  a  theory  oj  the  Milky  Way,  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  remarkable,  and 
yet  probable,  conceptions  which  human 
genius  has  ventured  to  form.  He  consid- 
ered our  sohr  system,  and  all  the  stars 
which  we  ca.i  see  with  the  eye,  as  placed 
within,  and  constituting  a  part  of  the  ne- 
bula of  the  Milky  Way,  a  congeries  of  ma- 
ny millions  of  stars,  so  that  the  projection 
of  these  stars  must  form  a  luminous  track 
on  the  concavity  of  the  sky  ;  and  by  esti- 
mating or  counting  the  number  of  stars  in 
different  directions,  he  was  able  to  form  a 
rude  judgment  of  the  probable  form  of  the 
nebula,  and  of  the  probable  position  of  the 
solar  system  within  it. 

These  views  were  still  farther  extended' 
in  a  subsequent  memoir,  entitled  Remarkf 
on  the  Construction  of  the  Heavens,  He  re- 
garded the  starry  firmament  as  composed  of 
twelve  different  classes  of  bodies.  Insulated 
stars; — binary  sidereal  systems  or  double 
stars; — more  complex  systems,  or  treble^ 
quadruple,  quintuple,  or  multiple  stars  ;— 
clustering  stars,  and  the  milky  way ; — clus- 
ters of  stars ; — nebulae ; — stars  with  burrs 
or  stellar  nebulae; — milky  nebulosity; — 
nebulous  stars  ; — planetary  nebulae  ; — and 
planetary  nebulae  with  centres.  In  reason- 
ing upon  these  combinations  of  sidereal 
matter.  Dr.  Herschel  supposes  that  double 
and  multiple  stars  have  a  motion  of  rotation 
round  their  common  centre  of  gravity ;  that 
the  various  nebulosities  above  mentioned 
are  condensed  by  attraction,  and  Converted 
into  stars ;  that  stars  previously  formed  at- 
tract nebulous  matter,  and  increase  in  size, 
and  that  neighboring  stars  slowly  advance 
towards  each  other,  and  constitute  globular 
clusters. 

Theoretical  as  these  views  doubtless  are, 
they  are  in  entire  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
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the  material  world,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  actually  demonstrated  by  the  subse- 
quent discoveries  of  Sir  W.  Herschel  and 
other  astronomers.  In  more  than  fifty  of  the 
double  stars,  he  found  that  in  the  space  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  a  change  had  taken 
place  either  in  the  distance  of  the  stars,  or 
in  their  angle  of  position,  that  is,  in  the 
angle  which  a  line  joining  the  stars  forms 
with  the  direction  of  their  daily  motion, 
and  that  in  some  stars  both  their  distance 
and  their  angle  of  position  had  changed. 
From  a  comparison  of  his  earliest  with  his 
latent  observations,  he  concluded  that  the 
smaller  of  the  two  stars  revolved  round  the 
greater,  in  periods  given  in  the  following 
table: 


Costor,    . 
6  Serpent!*, 
Y  Virginii, 
9  Leonis, 
c  Bootes, 


Ftoriod  oTRovolotioo. 

342  years. 

375 

708 
1800 
1681 


In  the  double  star  C  Hercules,  the  two 
stars  had  apjfroached  so  near  that  fint" 
eighths  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
small  star  were  actually  eclipsed  by  the 
larger  one ,  so  that  the  two  together  resem- 
bled a  single  lengthened  or  wedge-formed 
star.  In  the  double  star  I  Ursm  Mqjoris, 
Sir  William  discovered  an  unusually  rapid 
change  of  place,  and  it  appears  from  the 
more  recent  observations  of  Struve,  Sir 
John  Herschel,  and  Sir  James  South,  that 
its  motion  is  very  unequal,  varying  from 
about  5^  to  probably  20^  or  30^  per  annum, 
•o  that  the  rotation  of  the  one  star  round 
the  other  must  be  accomplished  in  about 
forty  years  ! 

The  last  great  discovery  made  by  Sir 
William  Herschel  is  the  direction  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  proper  motion  of  the  fixed 
stars.  This  motion  was  discovered  by  Hal- 
ley,  and  explained  by  Tobias  Mayer,  who 
ascribed  it  to  a  motion  of  the  whole  solar 
system.  Sir  W.  Herschel  ascertained  that 
our  solar  system  is  advancing  towards  the 
constellation  Hercules,  or,  more  accurate- 
ly, to  a  point  in  space  whose  right  ascension 
is  245<'  53^  30",  and  north  polar  dis- 
tance 40<='22^  and  that  the  quantity  of  this 
motion  is  such,  that  to  an  astronomer 
placed  in  Sirius,  our  sun  would  appear  to 
describe  an  arch  of  a  little  more  than  a 
second  every  year. 

Ambitious  of  gaining  a  still  farther  in- 
si^rht  into  the  bosom  of  spice,  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel resolved  to  attempt  the  construction  of 
larger  telescopes.  He  began  a  30  feet  aerial 
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reflector  in  1781,  but  the  speculum,  which 
was  three  fut  in  diameter,  having  cracked 
in  the  act  of  annealing,  and  another  of  the 
same  size  having  been  lost  in  the  fire  from 
a  failure  in  the  furnace,  his  scheme  was  un- 
expectedly retarded.  In  ardent  minds, 
however,  disappointment  is  often  a  stimulus 
to  higher  achievements,  and  the  double  ac- 
cident which  we  have  mentioned  suggested, 
no  doubt,  the  idea  of  making  a  larger  in- 
strument. He  accordingly  intimated  the 
plan  of  such  a  telescope  to  the  King, 
through  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  liberal  and 
unwearied  patron  of  science,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty, with  that  munificent  spirit  which  he 
had  previously  displayed,  instantly  offered 
to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  it.  Encour- 
aged by  this  noble  act  of  liberality,  which 
has  never  been  imitated  by  any  other  Brit- 
ish sovereign,  Sir  W.  Herschel,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1783,  began  the  Hercule- 
an task  of  constructing  a  reflecting  tele-. 
3Cope  forty  feet  in  length,  and  having  a 
speculum  fully  four  feet  in  diameter.  The 
metallic  surface  of  the  great  speculum  19 
49}-  inches  in  diameter,  but  upon  the  rim 
there  is  an  oflfset  one  inch  deep  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  which  reduces  the 
polished  or  effective  surface  to  48  inches. 
The  thickness  of  the  speculum,  which  is 
uniform  in  every  part,  is  3.}  inches,  and  its 
weight  nearly  2118  pounds.  The  metal 
'*  was  composed  of  pure  copper  and  pure 
tin,  in  the  proportion  of  430  lb;  of  copper 
to  2441  lb.  of  a  higher  speculum  metal, 
whose  proportions  were  1496  copper  and 
812  tin," — a  quantity  which  Sir  John  Her- 
schel considers  too  low  to  resist  tarnish. 
The  composition  used  by  Mudge  was  32 
copper  and  14  ^  grain  tin.  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel's,  when  reduced  to  this  standard,  was 
32  copper,  and  10.7  of  tin.  In  his  firiit  at- 
tempt to  cast  the  speculum.  Sir  William 
used  an  inferior  metal,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
identify,  from  his  description  of  it.  It  was. . 
however,  a  failure,  and  so  was  his  second 
attempt,  with  probably  a  higher  alloy.  In 
casting  the  third,  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, he  met  with  entire  success.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  speculum 
forty  years  ago,  which  was  freely  shown  to 
us  by  its  distinguished  maker ;  and  having 
been  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  compo- 
sitions of  Mudge  and  Edwards,  we  distinct- 
ly recollect  that  the  four  feet  speculum 
had  the  look  of  a  good  ordinary  speculum, 
made  of  the  usual  proportion  of  copper  and 
tin,  but  of  course  did  not  possess  that  pecul- 
iar color  which  this  composition  received 
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from  the  additioo  ofarseaic  tnd  silver.  The 
fpecalnm,  when  not  in  use,  was  preserved 
lironi  damp  by  a  tin  cover,  which  fitted  upon  a 
rim  of  close  grained  cloth,  cemented  on  the 
eircnmference  of  the  speculum.  The  tube  of 
the  telescope  was  Si9  feet  4  inches  long,  and 
its  width  4  feet  10  inches.  It  was  made  of 
iron,  and  was  3000  lbs.  lighter  than  if  it  had 
been  made  of  wood.  The  observer  was  seatp 
ed  in  a  suspended  moveable  seat  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  and  viewed  the  image  of  the  ob» 
ject  with  a  magnifying  lens  or  eye-piece. 
The  focus  of  the  speculum,  or  the  pi  ace  of 
the  image,  was  within  4  inches  of  the  lower 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  came 
forward  into  the  air,  so  that  there  was  space 
for  the  part  of  the  head  above  the  eye,  to 
prevent  it  from  intercepting  many  of  the 
rays  that  go  from  the  object  to  the  mirror. 
The  eye-piece  moved  in  a  tube  carried  by  a 
slider  directed  tothe  centre  of  the  speculum, 
and  fixed  on  an  adjustible  foundation  at  the 
month  of  the  tube.* 

This  magnificent  structure,  which  used 
to  be  an  object  of  wonder  to  all  travellers 
who  passed  Slough,  was  completed  on  the 
27th  August,  1780;  vkd  ihe  very  Jirst  mth 
ment  it  was  directed  to  the  heavens,  a  new 
body  was  added  to  the  solar  system.  This 
discovery  was  recorded  in  the  following 
memorable  words : — **  In  hopes  of  great 
sBccess  with  my  40  feet  speculum,  I  defer* 
red  the  attack  upon  Saturn  till  that  should 
be  finished;  and  having  taken  an  early 
opportunity  of  directing  it  upon  Saturn, 
the  very  first  moment  that  I  saw  the  plan- 
et I  was  presented  with  a  view  of  six  of 
its  BBtellites,  in  such  a  situation,  and  so 
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*  In  a  correflpondenee  which  the  snthor  of  thii 
artiele  had  with  6ir  William  Heraohel  betwean 
1802  and  1806 — a  eorrespondenca  marked  with 
that  kindnew  and  condeacension  which  a  great 
mind  never  faili  to  show  to  itf  inferiora  in  age 
and  knowledge — he  mentioned  hie  having  com- 1 
posed  a  work  on  the  saUeot  of  eaating,  grinding, 
and  poliahinf**  mirrors  for  telescopes  of  all  sises, 
in  which  the  method  of  gtring  them  not  only  the 
parabolic  form,  but  any  other  of  the  conic  sections 
that  may  be  required,  is  explained  with  perfect 
clearneaa,  and  supported  by  several  thouaands  of 
^ts.'*  Sir  William  mentioned  also,  that  Sir  Jo* 
aeph  Banks,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
was  acquainted  with  his  intention  of  giving  this 
work  to  the  public,  and  that  he  was,  in  a  few 
daji,  (Jan.  1805,)  going  to  London  to  consult  him 
on  the  sttbjeet.  We  regret  much  that  other,  and 
doubtless  more  important  pursuits,  have  interfered 
with  the  publieation  of  a  work  which  could  not 
fail  to  have  possensed  the  highest  interest,  and  to 
have  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  the  reflect- 
ing telescope,  and  to  the  adrancement  of  astrooo- 
Bjy. 


bright,  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  mistake 
or  not  to  see  them."  In  less  than  a  months 
Sir  William  discovered,  with  the  same  in- 
strument, the  seventh  satellite  of  Saturn,*— 
*'  an  object,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel, "  of  a 
far  higher  order  of  difficulty."  Though  dis* 
covered,  however,  by  this  noble  instrument, 
both  these  satellites,  which  are  nearer  the 
planet  than  the  Jive  old  ones,  and  revolve 
round  their  primary  in  231-  and  3S}  hours, 
were  afterwards  distinctly  recognized  by  Sir 
William  Herschel  with  the  tweniy  feet  re- 
flector. Both  the  sixth  and  seventh  have 
been  seen  by  Sir  James  South  with  hk 
great  Achromatic  of  thirteen  inches  aper- 
ture, and  M.  Lament  of  Munich  has  seen 
the  stx^ik,  with  an  Achromatic  €t£  eleven  in- 
ches aperture. 

As  a  maker  of  large  reflecting^elescopes, 
Sir  W.  Herschel  was  followed  by  Mr.  John 
Ramage,  a  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  who,  so 
early  as  1806,  had  succeeded  in  making 
reflectors  with  specula  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter. In  1810  he  constructed  an  instrument 
whose  focal  length  was  eight  feet,  and  the 
diameter  of  its  mirror  9  inches.  In  1817 
he  executed  a  still  larger  one  of  20  feet  fo 
cal  length,  and  with  a  speculum  of  13}-  in- 
ches in  diameter,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Thomas  Gordon,  Esquire,  of  Buthlaw,  in 
Aberdeenshire.  Since  that  time,  he  conn 
pleted  three  telescopes,  each  25  feet  in  fo- 
cal length,  and  with  mirrors  15  inches  in 
diameter.  One  of  them  was  sold  to  Cap- 
tain Ross,  R.  N.,  the  celebrated  Arctic 
navigator,  and  another  has  been  erected  at 
the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.*  This 
instrument,  which  was  for  some  time  in  our 
possession,  was  an  excellent  telescope,  and 
showed  the  double  stars  with  great  distinct- 
ness. Mr.  Ramage's  greatest  effort  was 
made  in  1823,  when  he  cast  and  polished 
a  speculum  21  inches  in  diameter,  and  54 
feet  in  focal  length.  It  was  not  erected  on 
a  stand  at  the  end  of  1825,  and  we  believe 
it  has  been  purchased  by  Professor  Nichol, 
for  the  Observatory  of  Glasgow. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Ramage's  success 
in  producing  good  instruments,  yet  no  dis- 
covery whatever  was  made  by  any  of  them » 
and  we  must  therefore  consider  the  reflect- 
ing telescope  as  having  reached  its  climax 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  W.  Herschel.  It  seem^ 
ed  in  vain  to  aim  at  greater  results  without 
royal  or  national  support,  and  still  more 


*  This  instrument  is  described,  and  a  drawing 
of  it,  as  erected  upon  its  stand,  given  in  the 
TrantaetionM  of  CAe  Jisironomieal  Ssciety,  vol.  ii., 
p.  413. 
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rain  would  have  been  the  expectation  that 
ao  individual  should  be  found  who  combin- 
ed the  wealth,  the  enterprise,  and  the  gen- 
ius which  were  required  to  rival  or  to  exceed 
the  labors  of  Sir  William  Herschel.  The 
current  of  invention,  therefore,  thus  check- 
ed in  its  accustomed  course,  took  a  new 
but  a  valuable  direction,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Achromatic  Telescope  now  be- 
came an  object  of  general  pursuit. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware, 
that  all  convex  lenses  of  glass  with  spher- 
ical surfaces,   form   images  of  objects  in 
their  focus  behind  the  lens.     The  central 
parts  of  the  lens,  however,  form  the  image 
nearer  the  lens  than  the  parts  at  its  circum- 
ference, and  hence  there  is  a  confusion  in 
the  picture  which  is  called  spherical  aber- 
ration. When  the  image  is  formed  by  white 
light,  consisting  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
rays,  there  is  another  imperfection  in  the 
image   called  chromatic  aberration.     The 
image  formed  by  the  blue  rays  is  formed 
nearer  the  lens  than  that  formed  by  the  red 
rays,  while  that  formed  by  the  yellow  rays 
is  placed  between  the  other  two  images. 
Owing  to  these  two  causes,  of  which  the 
last  is  the  most  influential  and  injurious,  the 
image  of  any  object  formed  by  a  spherical 
lens  consists  of  a  mass  of  images  of  differ- 
ent colors,  and  not  coincident  with  each  oth- 
er.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  rashly  pronounc- 
ed these    imperfections  to  be  incurable; 
but  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  authority 
even  of  Newton's  name  was  unable  to  check 
the  enterprise  or  paralyze  the  energy  of  ge- 
nius.     A  humble  yet  ardent  neophyte  in 
the  temple  of  science  had  the  boldness  to 
hope  when  the  high-priest  himself  had  de- 
spaired, and  the  goddess  was  propitiated  by 
the  courage  of  her  worshipper.     Mr.  Ches- 
ter More  Hall,  a  country  gentleman  in  Es- 
sex, a  name  unknown  to  fame,  had,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  organ  of  sight,  combined  me- 
dia of  different  refractive  powers,  and  had, 
soearly^as  1733,  constructed  object  glasses 
of  flint  and  crown  glass,  which  corrected 
the  chromatic  and  diminished  the  spherical 
aberration  of  the  object  glass.      The  tele- 
scopes which  he  thus  made,  and  which  af- 
terwards received  the  name  of  Achromatic 
from  Dr.  Bliss,  were  neither  exhibited  nor 
sold,  and  no  account  of  their  construction 
was  given  to  the  world.     Pursuing  the  same 
object,  John  Doll  and  arrived,  in  1758,  at 
the  same  result.    He  re-invented  the  ach- 
romatic telescope,  manufactured   the   in- 
strument for  sale,  and  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  supplied  ail  Europe  with  this  in- 
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valuable  instrument.  The  difiiculty  of  pro- 
curing flint  and  glass  free  of  flaws  and  im- 
perfections, prevented  him  from  construct- 
ing  telescopes  which  could  at  all  rival  re- 
flectors such  as  those  of  Herschel,  but  they 
were  peculiarly  adapted  for  transit  instru- 
ments and  mural  circles,  and  by  giving  an 
accuracy  to  astronomical  observation  pre- 
viously unknown,  they  have  perhaps  con^ 
tributed  as  powerfully  to  the  progress  of  as- 
tronomy as  those  mighty  instruments  which 
were  applicable  chiefly  to  the  discovery  and 
observation  of  phenomena. 

The  monopoly  of  these  valuable  teles- 
copes soon  passed  into  foreign  states.  The 
manufacture  of  flint  glass  had  been  so  se- 
verely taxed  by  the  British  Government, 
that  the  philosopher  who  made  a  pound  of 
it  exposed  himself  to  the  highest  penalties; 
and  as  if  the  rapacious  Exchequer  had  re- 
solved to  put  down  the  achromatic  telescope 
by  statute,  they  enacted  that  a  single  pound 
of  glass  melted  fifty  times  should  pay  the  du^ 
ty  upon  fifty  pounds  !  After  the  mischief 
had  been  done,  the  Government  were  made 
to  understand  their  ignorance  of  British 
interests,  and  a  committee  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety was  permitted  to  erect  an  experiment- 
al glass-house,  and  to  enjoy  the  high  privi- 
lege of  compounding  a  pot  of  glass  without 
the  presence  and  supervision  of  an  excise- 
man. The  act  of  grace,  as  in  many  other 
cases  had  been  too  long  delayed :  We  our- 
selves predicted  sixteen  years  ago,  that  the 
committee  neither  would  nor  could  accom- 
plish the  object  for  which  they  were  associ- 
ated, and  we  can  now  record  the  melancho- 
ly truth,  that  the  experimental  glass  house 
has  been  long  closed,  and  that  the  experi- 
menters have  disappeared. 

But  though  we  have  thus  lost  the  monop- 
oly of  the  achromatic  telescope,  and  are 
now  obliged  to  import  the  instrument  from 
rival  states,  there  is  nevertheless  a  law  of 
progression  in  practical  science,  with  which 
neither  ignorant  governments,  nor  slumber- 
ing institutions,  nor  individual  torpor  can 
interfere.  What  a  conclave  of  English  leg- 
islators and  philosophers  attempted  in  vain, 
was  accomplished  by  a  humble  peasant  in 
the  gorges  of  the  Jura,  where  no  patron  en- 
couraged, and  no  exciseman  disturbed  him. 
M.  Guinand,  a  maker  of  clock  cases  in  the 
village  of  Brenetz,  in  the  canton  of  NeuP- 
chatel,  had  been  obliged  by  defective  vision 
to  grind  spectacle  glasses  for  his  own  use. 
Thus  practically  versed  in  the  optics  of  len- 
ses, he  amused  himself  with  making  small 
I  refracting  telescopes,  which  he  mcranted  in 
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pasteboard  tubes.     He  might  have  advanc- 
ed a  step  farther  in  these  interesting  occupa- 
tions, but  he  would  soon  have  found  him- 
self in  the  same  course  in  which  Iluygens 
and  Campani  had  reached  the  goal.      An 
achromatic  telescope  of  English  manufac- 
ture had  come  into  the  possession  of  his 
master,  Jacquet  Droz.     He  was  permitted 
to  examine  it — to  separate  its  lenses — and 
to  measure  its  curves ; — and  after  studying 
its  properties,  he  was  seized  with  the  desire 
of  imitating  the   wondrous   combination. 
Flint  Glass  was  to  be  had  only  in  England, 
and  he   and  his  friend  M.  Reordon,'  who 
went  to  England  to  take  out  a  patent  for 
his    self>winding  watches,   purchased     as 
nach  of  it  for  him  as  enabled  him  to  make 
several  achromatic  telescopes.    The  glass, 
however,  was  bad;  and  the  bold  peasant, 
seeing  no  way  of  getting  it  of  a  better  qual- 
ity, resolved  upon  making  good  flint  glass 
for  his  own  use.     **  We  are  confident,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  remark, 
that  no  chemist  in  England  or  in  France 
would   have  ventured  on  such   a  task; — 
but  ignorance  was  in  this  case  power,  and 
glafls,  fortunately  for  science,  was  not  an 
exciseable    commodity  in  the  village   of 
Brenetz.    Studying  the  chemistry  of  fusion , 
he  made  daily  experiments  in  his  blast  fur- 
nace, between   1784  and  1790,  with  melt- 
ings of  three  or  four  pounds  each,  and 
carefully  noted  down  the  circumstances, 
and  the  results  of  each  experiment.  Marked 
success  invigorated  his  ever-failing  efforts, 
and  the  intelligence  that  learned  academi- 
cians had  offered  prizes  for  the  object  at 
which  he  strained,  animated  him  with  fresh 
and  glowing  excitements.     Having  aban- 
doned his  profession  for  the  more  lucrative 
one  of  making  bells  for  repeaters,  his  means 
became  more  ample,  and  his  leisure  hours 
more  numerous.     He  purchased  a  piece  of 
ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Doubs,  where 
be  constructed  a  furnace  capable  of  fusing 
two  hundred  weight  of  glass.     The  failure 
of  his  crucibles,  the  bursting  of  his  fur- 
naces, and  a  thousand  untoward  accidents, 
which  would  have  disconcerted  less  ardent 
minds,  served  only  to  invigorate  his.     The 
disappointments  of  one  day  were  the  pedes- 
tal on  which  the  resolutions  of  the  prece- 
ding one  reached  a  higher  level ;  and  in 
the  renewed  energy  of  his  spirit,  and  the 
increasing  brightness  of  his  hopes,  the  un- 
lettered peasant  seems  to  have  been  assured 
that  fate  had  destined  him  to  triumph.  The 
threads,  and  specks,  and  globules  which 
destroyed  the  homogeneity  of  his  glass. 
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were  the  subjects  of  his  constant  study ; 
and  he  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  con- 
siderable pieces  of  uniform  transparency 
and  refractive  power,  sometimes  fur^/vf,  and 
in  one  case  eighteen  inches  in  diameter! 
He  at  last  acquired  the  art  of  soldering  two 
or  more  pieces  of  good  glass,  and  though 
the  line  of  junction  was  oden  marked  with 
globules  of  air  or  particles  of  sand,  yet  by 
grinding  out  these  imperfections  on  an 
emeried  wheel,  and  by  replacing  the  mass 
in  a  furnace,  so  that  the  vitreous  matter 
might  expand  and  fill  up  the  excavations, 
he  succeeded  in  efi*acing  every  trace  of 
junction,  and  was  consequently  able  to  pro- 
duce with  certainty  the  finest  discs  of  flint 
glass." 

After  the  Achromatic  telescope  had  been 
banished  from  England  as  it  were  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  it  found  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion in  the  optical  establishment  of  Frauen- 
hofer,  at  Benedict  Baiern,  near  Munich. 
This  illustrious  individual,  who  united  the 
highest  scientific  attainments  with  great 
mechanical  and  practical  knowledge,  hav- 
ing heard  of  Guinand's  success  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flint  glass,  repaired  to  Brenetz  in 
1804,  and  induced  the  village  optician  to 
settle  at  Munich,  where,  from  J805  to  1814, 
he  practised  his  art,  and  taught  it  to  his 
employers.  Fraueiihofer  was  an  apt  and 
willing  scholar,  and  possessing  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics,  he 
speedily  learned  the  processes  of  his  teach- 
er, and  discovered  the  theory  of  manipula- 
tion, of  which  Guinand  knew  only  the  re- 
sults. Experience  added  daily  to  his  know- 
ledge. He  detected  imperfections  even  in 
the  crown  glass,  which  had  hitherto  been 
considered  faultless,  and  reconstructing  his 
furnaces,  and  directing  his  whole  mind  to 
the  work,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
manufacture  of  flint  and  crown  glass  to  the 
highest  perfection.  Thus  supplied  with 
the  finest  materials  of  his  art,  he  studied 
their  refractive  and  dispersive  powers,  and 
by  his  grand  discovery  of  the  fixed  lines  in 
the  spectrum,  he  arrived  at  methods  of  con- 
structing achromatic  telescopes  which  no 
other  artist  had  possessed.  In  these  labo- 
rious researches  he  was  patronized  by 
Maximilian  Joseph,  king  of  Bavaria,  and 
had  not  an  insidious  disease,  aggravated  in 
its  amount,  and  accelerated  in  its  course, 
by  corporeal  and  mental  labor,  carried  him 
off  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  would  long  be- 
fore this  have  astonished  Europe  with  the 
production  of  Achromatic  object  glassas  of 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
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The  practical  resalts  of  these  discover-  i 
ies  and  improvements  we  shall  now  briefly 
detail.  In  1820,  several  years  after  Gui- 
nand  had  returned  to  his  native  village,  he 
was  honored  with  a  visit  from  M.  Lere- 
boars,  a  celebrated  Parisian  optician,  who 
had  heard  of  the  success  of  his  processes. 
Lerebours  purchased  all  his  glass,  and  left 
orders  for  more,  and  M.  Cauchoix,  another 
skilful  Parisian  artist,  procured  from  him 
large  discs  of  glass.  With  the  glass  ob- 
tained from  Guinand,  M.  Cauchoix  exe- 
cuted two  object  glasses,  one  nearly  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  focal  length  of 
twenty  feet,  and  the  other  thirteen  and  a 
third  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  focal  length 
of  twenty-five  feet  three  inches.  The  first 
of  these  object  glasses  was  mounted  at  the 
Royal  Observatory  in  Paris;  but  though 
the  French  government  had  prepared  a 
stand  for  it  at  the  expense  of  Jf  500,  they 
grudged  the  sum  that  was  necessaryto  ac- 
quire the  object  glass.  Sir  James  South, 
who  happened  to  be  in  Paris,  and  whose 
liberality  and  scientific  acquirements  are 
well  known  to  our  readers,  saw  the  value 
of  this  object  glass,  and  purchased  it 
for  his  observatory  at  Kensington.  The 
other  object  glass,  thirteen  and  a  third 
inches  in  diameter,  was  purchased  by  a 
young  Irish  gentleman,  then  in  Paris,  Mr. 
Edward  Cooper,  M.  P.,  and  the  telescope 
to  which  it  belongs  has  been  erected  at 
Marckrea  Castle,  m  the  county  of  Sligo, 
with  an  equatorial  mounting  by  Mr.  Grubb 
of  Dublin.  This  splendid  instrument  has 
been  recently  removed  to  Nice,  where,  we 
regret  to  say,  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  obliged 
to  reside  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

The  telescopes  executed  by  Frauenhofer, 
and  by  his  successors  at  Munich,  have  been 
especially  distinguished  not  only  by  their 
excellence  as  optical  instruments  for  the 
purposes  of  general  observation,  but  for  the 
ingenuity  and  value  of  the  micrometers  and 
olher  appendages,  which  are  indispensable 
in  astronomical  investigations.  Before  his 
death,  Frauenhofer  executed  two  fine  in-* 
struments,  one  with  an  achromatic  object 
glass  nearly  10  inches  (0|^)  in  diameter, 
and  another  12  inches  in  diameter.  The 
first  of  these  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  for  the  observatory  at  Dorpat  in 
Livonia,  and  is  the  instrument  with  which 
M.  Struve  has  made  his  fine  observations 
on  double  stars.  Its  focal  length  is  IZ\ 
feet  It  has  four  eye-glasses,  with  magni- 
fying powers,  varying  form  175  to  700, 
and  its  price  was  ;CI3M»  though  it  was  lib- 


erally sold  at  prime  cost  for  <£950.  The 
other  telescope,  18  feet  in  focal  length,  was 
made  for  the  King  of  Bavaria,  at  the  price 
of  ;€2720.  Messrs.  Merz  and  Mahler,  of 
Munich,  have  more  recently  executed,  for 
the  Russian  Observatory  of  Pulkova,  an 
Achromatic  Telescope,  whose  object  glass 
has  15  inches  of  eifective  aperture,  and  a 
focal  length  of  22  feet.  Frauenhofer  was 
willing  to  undertake  an  achromatic  tele* 
scope,  with  an  object-glass  16  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  which,  according  to  his  own 
estimate,  would  have  cost  about  ;f9200; 
but  no  wealthy  amateur  of  science,  and  no 
sovereign,  desirous  of  immortalizing  his 
own  name,  and  extending  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  has  been  induced  to  give  an 
order  for  such  an  instrument.  If  the 
Achromatic  Telescope,  therefore,  has 
reached  its  climax,  it  b  because  the  power 
of  art  has  outstripped  the  liberality  of  wealth, 
and  because  the  intellectual  desires  of  our 
species  have  ceased  to  be  commensurate 
with  their  intellectual  capacity.  If  astron* 
omy,  then,  is  to  be  advanced  by  means  of 
this  class  of  instruments,  some  new  mode 
must  be  devised  of  constructing  them  in  a 
cheaper  and  more  effective  form.  Regard- 
ing it  therefore  as  impracticable  to  construct 
an  achromatic  object  glass  more  than  15 
inches  in  diameter,  for  such  a  sum  as  we 
can  reasonably  expect  to  command,  may 
we  not  eifect  this  object  by  composing  the 
lens  of  different  portions  of  glass  made  out 
of  the  same  pot,  and  therefore  having  the 
same  refractive  and  dispersive  powers. 
This  idea,  which  we  suggested  many  years 
ago,  may  be  effected  in  two  ways,,  either 
by  grinding  or  polishing  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  lens  separately,  and  fixing 
them  in  their  proper  place  by  mechanical 
means,  or  by  uniting  them  together  with  a 
cement  of  the  same  expansibility  by  heat 
as  the  glass  itself.  Or  we  may  unite  into 
one  telescope  two  or  more  object  glasses* 
either  of  the  same  or  of  different  focal 
lengths  ; — the  superposition  of  the  images 
being  effected  by  reflectors,  and  in  the  case 
of  object  glasses  of  unequal  focal  lengths, 
the  equality  in  the  images  being  produced 
by  a  second  and  smaller  object  glass,  con- 
vex or  concave  as  the  case  requires.* 

*  Since  this  article  wu  written,  we  beve  learn- 
ed that  M.  Bontemps  of  Pari*  bee  acquired  M. 
Guinand'e  art  of  makinc  lam  diica  of  flint  glass, 
and  that  he  has  actually  ofiered  to  produce  per- 
fect discs  three  Jeet  in  diameter !  Messrs.  Chante 
and  Co.  of  Birmingham  have  taken  out  a  patent 
for  M.  Bontemps*  prooeis,  and  are  prepared  to 
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Bot  whether  the  Achromatic  Telescope 
be  destined  or  not  to  tttsin  greater  magni- 
tode  and  perfection,  it  has,  in  its  present 
state,  done  vast  aerrice  to  astronomical 
science.  To  two  achromatic  telescopes, 
mounted  eqaatorially,  the  one^ve  feet  Jong, 
with  ao  object  glass  3^  inches  in  diameter, 
executed  bj  DoUond,  and  the  other  seven 
feet  long,  with  an  object  glass  five  inches 
in  diameter,  and  executed  by  Tully,  we 
owe  the  splendid  series  of  observations 
made  in  1821, 22,  28,  by  Sir  John  Uers- 
chel  and  Sir  James  South,  on  the  apparent 
distances  and  positions  of  380  double  and 
triple  stars ;  and  it  was  by  the  same  instru- 
ments that  Sir  James  South,  in  1823,  24, 
26,  determined  the  distances  and  positions 
of  no  fewer  than  456  double  and  triple  stars, 
a  task  of  herculean  magnitude,  which,  had 
he  done  nothing  else  for  science,  would 
have  immortalized  him.  His  observations 
were  made  in  a  foreign  country,  at  Passy, 
near  Paris,  and  include  about  160  double 
and  triple  stars  previously  undiscovered.* 

While  the  astronomy  of  Binary  and  Ter- 
■anr  systems  were  thus  rapidly  advancing 
in  England,  the  liberality  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  providing  for  his  observato- 
ry of  Dorpat  the  magnificent   achromatic 
telescope  of  Franenhofer,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned.    This  fine  instrument 
was,  in  1624,  placed  in  the  hands  of  M. 
Struve,  who  has  pre-eminently  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  this  branch  of  astronomical 
inquiry;    and  in   1837,  the  Academy   of 
Sciences  at  Petersburg  publtshedt  his  mi- 
erometrical  measures  of  all  the  double  and 
multiple  stars  which  he  had  observed  du- 
riw  thirteen   years,  from   1823  to  1^37, 
witL  the  great  telescc^e  of  Frauenhofer. 
In  or&er  to  give  these  results  their  full  val- 
ue.  Strove  undertook  the  determination  of 
the  absolute  mean  places  of  these  stars,  that 
AS,  of  the  principai  star  of  each  group,  by 
fixed  meridional  instruments  and  repeated 
observations.    This  great  work  was  begun 
in  1622,  when  the  great  meridian  circle  of 
Reiehenbach  arrived  at  Dorpat,  and  was 
till  1638,  when  Struve  changed 
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his  residence  from  Dorpat  to  Polkova ;  and 
the  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of  3000 
double  stars,  is  now  about  to  be  published 
by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
St.  Petersburg.* 

As  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tive distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  our  readers 
will  doubtless  wish  to  know  on  what  grounds 
astronomers  assume  that  two  stars  which 
may  be  only  accidentally  in  the  same  line, 
or  near  e^ch  other,  form  a  binary  system, 
physicMy  and  not  merely  apticaify,  con- 
nected. Double  stars  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  heavens ;  but  in  genera],  they 
are  less  numerous  in  those  places  where 
there  are  fewer  stars,  diminishing  about  the 
Great  Bear,  the  Drsgon,  and  under  the 
Cane3  Venattcm^  and  increasing*'proportion- 
ally  as  we  approach  the  Milky  Way.  They 
are  very  numerous  about  Lyra,  in  the 
Goose,  the  Fox,  and  the  Arrow,  in  Perseus, 
and  in  Aries.  In  Struve's  Catalogue  of 
3063  double  stars,  the  double  stars  in  the 
different  classes,  or  with  different  degrees 
of  closeness,  are  as  follows : 


1st  CIm, 
or  4"dMtaBt, 

967 


2dClau, 
8"  ditfUiDt, 

676 


3d  ClaM, 
16"  distant, 
659 


4th  Clati, 
32"  diaUiDt, 

736 


ToUl  in  all 
the  clastea, 

3063 


lalactore  discs  of  all  aizet,  either  of  crown 
or  flint  giaaa  op  to  three fut, 

*  Sir  John  Henchel  had,  preYioua  to  1829,  pub- 
liahed,  in  the  Memoin  of  the  Astronomical  Soci- 
ety, three  aeries  of  oheenrationi  on  double  and 
omltiple  itan,  oomDleting  (he  first  thousand  of 
tbsM  objects  deteoteU  with  the  twenty-ftet  reflect- 
ing telescope. 

t  Stellarum  dnplicinm  et  multiplicium  menau- 
tm  micrometricc,  auctore  F.  6.  W.  Stkutx. 
1837.     Fol. 


Now,  if  these  stars  were  only  optieaUy 
double,  those  of  the  4th  class  ought  to  be 
the  most  numerous.  For  as  the  surfaces  of 
spheres,  as  Struve  justly  reasons,  whose 
radii  are  4,  8,  16,  32  seconds  (the  distan* 
ces  of  the  stara  in  the  diflferent  classes)  are 
as  the  squares  of  1,  2,  4,  8,  or  as  1,  4,  16» 
64,  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  teaches  us 
that  the  number  of  optically  double  stars  of 
various  classes  will  be  as  the  differences, 
1, 3,  12,  48,  between  the  last  numbers,  and 
therefore  it  follows,  that  out  of  bixty-tovr 
stars  optically  double,  there  should  he  only 
ONE  of  the  1st  class,  whereas  there  are  987 ! 
Again,  assuming  that  the  736  double  stars 
of  the  fourth  class  are  optically  double,  it 
will  follow,  from  the  preceding  ratios,  that 

*  Under  the  title  of  ••  Stellamm  inerrantiun, 
imprimis  compositanim,  quas  in  Catalogis  Dorpa- 
tensibui  annorum  1820  et  1827  continentur,  poai- 
tionea  media;  ex  22  annorum  et  18!^  ad  184j  ob- 
servationibus,  in  specula  Dorpatenai  institutis 
dedncate."  Jhirammmigeke  ^tukriekten,  Altona. 
1844,  Jnli  6.  The  number  of  stars  which  paased 
in  review  through  StruTe*i  telescope  was  estima- 
ted at  120,000,  though  his  survey  extended  only 
to  105^  from  the  pole,  or  to  stars  whose  meridiaii 
attitude  exceeded  1601^. 
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the  dtlTerent  classes  should  contain  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  of  optically  double  stars, 
viz. 

let  Class,  2d' Class,  3d  Class, 

16  47  184 

In  all  these  three  Classes, 
247 

Whereas  they  contain  of  double  stars, 

Ist  Class,  2d  Class,  3d  Class, 

987  675  654 

In  all  these  three  Classes, 
2316 

Hence  we  may  conclude  with  our  author, 
that  almost  all  the  stars  of  the  first  class 
are  physiccMy  double^  and  likewise  thou  of 
the  second  class,  and  a  very  great  part  of 
the  third  class.  M.  Struve  goes  farther,  and 
maintains  that  the  stars  even  of  the  fourth 
class  ought  to  be  considered  as  physically 
double,  and  he  establishes  or  rather  con- 
firms this  opinion  in  the  following  man- 
ner: — 

"In  the  celestial  maps  of  Harding,  which 
may  be  considered  as  perfect,  as  far  as  regards 
stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude,  we  reckon  10,- 
229  stars  of  the  first  to  the  seventh  magnitude, 
even  to  the  distance  of  15^  south  of  the  equa- 
tor. If  we  apply  to  this  number  the  doctrine 
of  probabilities,  we  shall  obtain  the  very  re- 
markable result  that  we  ought  to  find  in  this 
space  but  one  pair  of  stars  32  seconds  distant 
from  each  other.  If}  then,  it  be  possible  that 
some  one  of  the  double  bright  stars  of  the  third 
and  fourth  classes  are  in  a  manner  optically 
double,  all  the  double  stars  of  the  first  class, 
and  a  great  part  of  those  of  the  fourth  ought 
to  be  considered  physically  double,  or  as  form- 
ing a  particular  system  of  two  stars  joined  to- 
gether."— iSiruve*8  Report  on  Double  Stars, 
addressed  to  Prince  Lieven. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  and  accura- 
cy of  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  on  these  double  stars,  which  really 
form  binary  systems,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
deduce  from  them  any  general  results  in 
which  the  mind  can  rest  with  satisfaction. 
Sir  John  Herschel,  and  Savary,  and  Encke, 
have  attempted  to  determine  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  revolution  of  the  lesser  star, 
and  to  obtain  some  information  respecting 
the  distance  of  these  bodies  from  the  earth. 
By  employing  only  the  position  of  the  line 
joining  the  two  stars,  Sir  John  Herschel 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  small- 
er star  describes  an  ellipse  round  the  great- 
er star,  supposed  to  be  at  rest  in  one  of  the 
foci  of  that  ellipse,  and  therefore  that  the 
law  of  gravity,  varying  inversely  as  the 
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square  of  the  distance,  is  extended  to  the 
sesidereal  systems.  M.  Savary  has  gone 
still  farther,  and  hr.s  pointed  out  a  singular- 
ly ingenious  method  of  obtaining  an  approx- 
imate determination  of  the  distances  of 
some  of  the  double  stars  from  our  earth  or 
sun.  This  method,  which  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  explain  without  diagrams,  consists 
in  determining  the  difference  between  the 
duration  of  the  two  halves  of  the  revolution 
of  the  lesser  star,  in  an  orbit  much  inclined 
to  the  visual  ray  drawn  from  the  esrth  to 
the  star,  arising  from  the  velocity  of  light. 
The  semi-revolution  performed  by  the  star 
in  describing  the  half  of  its  orbit,  in  which 
it  advances  towards  us,  must,  owing  to  the 
velocity  of  light,  appear  to  be  performed  in 
less  time  than  it  is  in  reality,  while  the  du- 
ration of  its  semi-revolution  in  the  other 
half,  while  moving  from  us,  most  appear 
to  be  augmented.  In  applying  this  method, 
we  must  of  course  assume,  that  the  orbit 
of  the  star  is  symmetrical  in  relation  to  its 
major  axis,  and  that  there  are  two  points 
in  the  orbit  equidistant  from  the  greater 
star,  at  which  the  lesser  star  moves  with  the 
same  velocity.  When  the  inclination  of 
the  orbit,  therefore,  and  its  angular  extent 
have  been  otherwise  previously  determined, 
the  difference  of  time  between  the  two 
semi-revolutions,  will  afford  a  basis  for  ap- 
proximating to  the  linear  dimensions  of 
the  orbit,  and  the  star's  true  distance  from 
the  earth. 

Such,  we  were  about  to  say,  is  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  binary  sidereal  systems 
which  we  have  to  communicate;    but  a 
notice  has  just  appeared*  of  an  important 
discovery  by  that  distinguished  astronomer. 
Professor   Bessel    of   Kdnigsberg,   uhich 
promises  to   us  the  development  of  new 
mysteries,  the  exhibition  of  sidereal  bodies, 
which,  though  invisible  to  the  eye  of  man, 
stands  revealed  to  his  reason — just  as  the 
concealed  loadstone  is  detected   by  its  at- 
tractions when  the  magician  happens  to 
have   a  philosopher  among  his   audience. 
Hitherto  it  had  appeared  that  the  proper 
motions  of  the  fixed  stars  were  uniform, 
arising,  as  was  supposed,  from  the  advance- 
ment of  the  solar  system  to  the  constella- 
tion Hercules ;  but  more  accurate  observa- 
tions were  still  required  to  give  plausibility 
to  this  bold  hypothesis.     The  fine  observa- 
tions now  made  in  our  observatories  with 
fixed  meridional  instruments,  have  enabled 
Professor  Bessel  to  investigate  the  nature 

*  Jitk€Hmumf  August  3lBt,  1844. 
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of  these  inotioDB  with  an  accuracy  previous- 1  and  the  principal  discoveries  which  they 
Jy  uuattaiuable ;  and,  with  this  vievt«  he  has  h(i%'e  enabled    astronomers   to  make,  our 


discussed  by  a  laborious  process,  his  own 
observations  and  those  of  different  astrono- 
mers since  1753,  the  epoch  of  Bradley's 
observations.  In  this  inquiry,  he  has 
found  that  the  proper  motion  of  Sirius  in 
right  ascension,  and  that  of  Procytm  in 
declination,  deviate  very  sensibly  from  uni- 
formity. Hence  it  follows,  that  these  stars 
fl9U8t  describe  orbits  in  space  under  the  in- 
fluence of  central  forces ;  and  following  out 
these  principles,  he  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  apparent  motions  of  these 
two  stars  are  such  as  might  be  produced  by 
their  revolution  about  nonrluminous  centri- 
cal bodies  not  very  remote  from  the  star 
itself.  Hence  they  will  prove  binary  sysr 
tems,  like  those  of  double  stars,  and  differ- 
ing from  them  only  in  this,  that  they  have 
dark  in  place  of  bright  partners,  to  which 
they  perform  the  functions  of  revolving 
suns.  Sirius  and  Procyon  are,  therefore, 
double  stars;  and  we  may  indulge  the  hope 
that  this  remarkable  fact,  deduced  only 
from  their  motions,  may  yet  be  rendered 
visible  by  their  being  more  or  less  eclipsed 
by  the  dark  planet  which  controls  them. 
In  this  case  the  visible  partners  will  exhibit 
the  phenomena  of  variable  stars,  and  the 
law  of  their  variation  may  enable  us  to  form 


readers  will  be  the  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  genius,  the   talent,  the  patience,  and 
the  liberality  with  which  an  Irish  noble* 
man  has  constructed  telescopes  far  trans- 
cending in  magnitude  and  power  all  previ- 
ous instruments,  whether  they   were  the 
result  of  privaie  wealth,  or  of  royal  or  na- 
tional  munificence.      That    nobleman    is 
Lord  Oxmantown,  now  the  Earl  of  Rosse, 
one  of  a  distinguished  group  of  Irish  phi- 
losophers, who,  educated  in  the  same  aca- 
demical institution,  now  adorn  it  with  their 
genius,  and  sustain  it  by  their  labors*     In 
the  records  of  mcdern  science  there  are 
few  brighter  names  than  those  of  Robinson, 
Hamilton,  Lloyd,  and  Maccullagh,  and  in 
the  persons  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse  and  Lord 
Enniskillen,  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland  have 
contributed  their  contingent  to  her  intel- 
lectual chivalry.     But  to  us  in  a  sister  land, 
the  land  of  sober  judgment  and  of  serious 
faith,  genius,  however  bright,  is  shorn  of 
its  purest  rays,  when  it  seeks  and  finds  but 
the  bubble  reputation  among  the  wonders 
which  it  unfolds ;  and  when  in  search  of 
the  richest  gems,  it  has  missed  the  pearl  of 
the  greatest  price.     It  is,  therefore,  a  mat- 
ter of  no  ordinary  satisfaction,  that  the  in- 
tellectual energy  of  Ireland  is  concentrated 


some  conclusion  respecting  the  form  and )  in  men  of  like  faith   with  ourselves,  who 


position  of  their  orbits.     The  phenomena 
of  variable  stars  have  been  hitherto  ascribed 
lo  the  rotation  of  the  star  about  its  axis, 
which  may  bring  into  view  portions  of  its 
disc  more  or  less  luminous;  but  may  we 
not  now  suppose  that  stars  are  rendered  va- 
riable by  the  interposition  of  their  non-lumi- 
nous partners  t     In  like  manner  we  may 
ascribe  the  appearance  of  new  stars  to  their 
emerging  from  behind  their  dark  partners, 
and  the  disappearance  of  others  to  their 
undergoing  a  lengthened  eclipse  from  the 
same  non-luminous  bodies.     There  is  an 
obvious  difficulty,  however,  to  which  the 
existence  of  non-luminous  bodies  is  exposed. 
The  revolution  pf  Sirius  or  Procyon,  as 
suns,  round  their  dark  companions,  roust 
have  the  effect  of  illuminating  them,  and 
though  their  light  may  not  be  sufficiently 
great  to  become  visible  with  our  present 
telescopes,  yet  we  may  hope  that  the  huge 
instruments  which  will  yet  be  directed  to 
the  heavens  may  render  them  visible,  and 
thus  add  lo  our  knowledge  of  these  remark- 
able sidereal  systems. 

After  these  preliminary  details  respect- 
ing the  construction  of  gigantic  telescopes, 


will  be  found  girt  for  the  same  contest 
when  the  wisdom  of  this  world  shall  be  ar- 
rayed against  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.  If,  in  an  eloquent  address  to  the 
British  Association  at  Cork,  Dr.  Robin- 
son has  given  expression  to  his  delight, 
*'  that  so  high  a  problem  as  the  construction 
of  a  six  feet  speculum  should  have  been 
mastered  by  one  of  his  countrymen — by 
one  whose  attainments  are  an  honor  to  his 
rank — an  example  to  his  equals — and  an 
instance  of  the  perfect  compatibility  of  the 
highest  intellectual  pursuits  with  the  most 
perfect  discharge  of  the  duties  of  domestic 
and  social  life ;" — we  also  may  indulge  in 
the  pleasing  recollection  that  Lord  Oxman- 
town's  earliest  plans  for  improving  the  re- 
flecting telescope  were  first  given  to  the 
world  in  three  communications  which  were 
published  in  a  Scottish  Journal  of  Science, 
and  that  some  of  us  were  the  first  to  recog- 
nize their  value,  and  to  see  looming  in  the 
distance  that  mighty  instrument  with  which 
we  are  about  to  make  our  readers  acquain- 
ted. 

As  the  surfaces  of  all  lense  and  specula 
are  necessarily  of  a  spherical  form,  they 
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are  subject  to  what  is  called  spkerieal  alh 
erraiion,  that  is,  the  edge  both  of  specula 
and  lenses  has  a  shorter  focus  than  the 
centre.     In  lenses  this  may  be  diminished 
or  even  removed  by  the  opposite  aberration 
of  a  concave  lens ;  but  this  remedy  cannot 
be  applied  to  specula.     It  therefore  occur- 
red to  I^rd  Rosse,  that  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the  reflecting 
telescope,  was  to  diminish  the  spherical  ab' 
erration.     With  this  view  he  formed  the 
speculum  of  thru  parts,  a  central  speculum, 
a  ring,  inclosing  the  central  speculum,  and 
an  outer  ring.     These  three  portions  were 
cemented  together,  and  ground  and  polish- 
ed as  one  speculum.     They  were  then  com- 
bined by  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism, 
8o  that  the  first  and  second  rings  could  be 
advanced  each  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch, 
in  order  that  their  foci  should  accurately 
coincide  with  the  focus  of  the  central  speo- 
nlum.     Lord  Rosse's  first  attempt  did  not 
succeed  to  his  wishes,  owing  to  a  defect  in 
the  mechanism,  which  required  frequent 
adjustments,  as  the  smallest  shock  displaced 
the  images.    He  then  tried  to  combine  one 
ring  only,  1   inch  thick,  with   a  central 
metal  I^  inches  thick,  the  two  together 
forming  a  speculum  of  six  inches  aperture, 
and  two  feet  focal  length.    This  combina- 
tion was  more  successful,  as  it  *'  remained 
in  perfect  adjustment  even  after  very  vio- 
lent shocks."     In  these  combinations  Lord 
Roase  did  not  perceive  the  ill  effects  which 
he  had  apprehended  firom  contraction  and 
expansion;    and  it  remained  to  be  seen, 
from  future  trials,  if    they  did    appear, 
whether  or  not  they  could  be  removed. 
"On  my  return  from  Parliament,  (June 
1828,)  says  Lord  Rosse,  "  if  other  avoca- 
tions do  not  interfere,  I  propose  to  construct 
a  speculum  in  three  parts,  of  18  inches  ap* 
erture,  and  twelve  feet  focal  length ; — this 
will  be  giving  the  experiment  a  fair  trial  on 
a  large  scale."    This  proposal  was  accord- 
ingly executed,  and  he  found  the  speculum 
raperior  to  a  solid  one  of  the  same  dimen- 
Eions. 

In  order  to  grind  and  polish  large  specn- 
k,  Lord  Rosse  soon  perceived  that  a  steam' 
mtgine  and  appropriate  machinery  were  no- 
eeasary.  He  accordingly  invented  a  ma» 
chine  of  this  kind,  and  transmitted  an  ac- 
count of  it  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  who 
published  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Science  for  October,  1828.  The  engine 
which  his  Lordship  actually  constructed  and 
used  was  one  of  two  horse  power,  though 
from  some  rude  trials  with  it  he  ioferiid 
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that  a  one-horse  power  would  be  fully  sufli^ 
cient  for  executing  at  the^same  time  three  or 
four  specula  six  inches  in  diameter.  For 
such  sizes  Lord  Rosse  conceived  that  a 
day  would  suffice  for  completing  the  pro* 
cess,  and  that  a  machine  on  the  scale 
shown  in  his  drawing,  "  would  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  grind  and  polish  a  specu- 
lum of  three  feet  diam^er,  or  perhaps  larg- 
er." In  this  interesting  communication 
Lord  Rosse  suggests  what  he  afterwards 
accomplished,  that  the  motion  for  produc- 
ing a  parabolic  curve,  "  might  be  imitated 
by  means  of  the  eccentric  guides,  and  the 
slow  circular  motion  of  the  speculum,  and 
with  thia  advantage,  that,  were  it  found 
really  successful,  the  same  result  would 
probably  be  always  afterwards  obtained." 

Before  the  year  1830,  Lord  Rosse  had 
made  still  further  advances  towards  the 
great  object  he  had  in  view.    He  found 
from- many  experiments  that  he  could  not 
cast  a  speculum  of  the  moderate  dimensions 
of  15  inches,  without  reducing  the  compoei^ 
tion  considerably  below  the  highest  stand* 
ard,  that  is  without  using  so  much  copper 
as  to  produce  a  soft  and  yellowish  metal. 
All  the  specula  cracked  in  annealing  when 
the  proper  composition  was  employed.    In 
order  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  he  tried  to 
cast  the  specula  in  different  pieces,  and  to 
unite  them  by  tin'hing  their  surfaces ;  hot 
though  this  was  practicable,  he  abandoned 
it  for  the  following  plan.     He  found  that 
an  alloy  of  copper  2*75  parts,  with  1  of 
zinc,  expanded  and  contracted    with    a 
change  of  temperature  in  the  same  degree 
as  speculum  metal,  and  was  an  alloy  mal- 
leable, ductile,  and  easily  worked.     With 
this  alloy  he  cast  a  speculum  15  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  rim  and  ribs  behind.     It 
was  turned  smooth  and  flat  on  one  side, 
and  tinned.      Six  pieces  of  the  highest 
speculum  metal,  Ijth  of  an   inch  thick, 
were  then  placed  on  the  flat  tinned  surface, 
so  as  to  complete  a  circular  disc  15  inches 
in  diameter,  and  when  soldered  to  it,  com* 
posed  a  plated  speculum.    When  ground 
and  polished,  it  formed  an  excellent  teles- 
cope of  twelve  feet  focal  length.    Upon  the 
same  plan  Lord  Rosse  constructed  a  spec- 
ulum two  feet  in  diameter,  for  a  teteic<^ 
twenty^ixfeet  long.     Hitherto  it  had  been 
believed  by  opticians,  that  a  fine  polish 
could  not  be  given  to  specula,  unless  when 
the  polisher  l^came  dry  and  hot ;  *bttt  Lord 
Rosse  at  this  stage  of  his  researches  found 
out  a  method  <h  polishing  a  cold  metal 
upon  a  mcMSt  poiiaheri  an  okjeec  of  rerj 
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great  importance,  as  a  specolam  should  be 
polished  at  the  same  temperature  at  which 
it  is  to  be  used. 

The  next  step  in  Lord  Rosse's  progress 
was  to  make  a  plated  speculum,  three  feet 
in  diameter.     The  proportions  of  copper 
and  tin,  which  be  found  to  be  best,  were 
the  definite  ones  of  four   atoms  of  cop- 
per to  one  of  tin,  or  126*4  parts  of  copper 
to  58-9  of  tin,  or  32  of  the  one  to  14*91  of 
the  other.     After  preparing  the  alloy  specu- 
lum,  which  was  to  be  plated,  and  turning  it 
to  a  radius  of  54   feet,  Lord  Rosse  pro- 
ceeded to  cast  the  small  plates  of  speculum 
metal,  about  9  inches  square.     In  doing 
this  he  encountered  great  difficulties,  ow- 
ing to  their  extreme  brittleness,  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  the  too  rapid  cooling  of  their 
edges,  and  the  consequent  state  of  tension. 
In  order  to  remove  this  evil,  he  sawed  the 
plates  with  a  circular  sawing  disc  of  iron, 
immersed  in  emery  and  water,  and  he  so 
far  succeeded  that  he  obtained  plates  with 
which  he  composed  a  two  feet  speculum. 
He  also  used  the  same  plates  origin  all  j  for 
the  three  feet  one,  but  before  the  combina- 
tion was  completed,  he  discovered  the  true 
process  of  casting  specula  of  all  sizes.     In 
order  to   produce  uniformity  of  cooling, 
he  tried    two  ways  of    constructing  the 
mould.    The  first  was  to  make  the  lower 
surface  of  the  mould,  containing  the  liquid 
speculum,  absorb  the  heat  rapidly,  and  the 
upper  retain  it ;  and  the  second  was  to  cool 
cfae  lower  surface,  while  the  heat  of  the  up- 
per surface  was  undiminished.     The  first 
plan  did  not  succeed ;  but  the  second  did, 
bj  making  the  lower  surface  of  the  mould 
of  iron,  and  the  upper  of  sand  ;  but  though 
the  castings  were  sound,  there  was  this  de- 
fect, that  bubbles  of  air  were  entangled 
between  the  iron  disc  and  the  speculum 
metal,  producing  cavities    which   it  was 
troublesome  to  grind  out.    Hence  he  was 
led  to  replace  the  iron  disc,  by  one  made  of 
pieces  of  hoop  iron,  placed  side  by  side 
with  their  edges  up,  tightly  packed  in  an  iron 
fr  aae,  the  surface,  thus  composed  of  edges, 
being  smoothed  to  the  proper  curvature,  by 
filing  or  turning     By  this  most  ingenious 
process  he  constructed  a  metallic  surface 
every  where  open,  as  the  closest  plates  al- 
lowed the  air  to  pass  freely  between  them. 


« 


cool  it  with  sufficient  rapidity ;  it  requires  to 
be  warm,  so  that  there  may  be  do  nioietors 
deposited  upon  it  from  the  sand ;  it  may  be 
heated  to  212",  without  materially  lessening  its 
cooling  power.  The  metal  ehould  enter  the 
mould  by  the  side,  as  is  usual  in  iron  ibunding, 
but  much  quicker,  almost  instanteously ;  one 
second  is  sufRcient  for  filling  the  mould  of  a 
nine  inch  plate  or  speculum.  As  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  me.tal,  this  can  best  be  ascer- 
tained by  stirring  it  with  a  wooden  pole  occa- 
sionally, after  it  has  become  perfectly  fluid : 
when  the  carbon  ol*  the  pole  reduces  the  oxide 
on  the  surface  of  the  meial,  rendering  it  bril- 
liant like  quicksilver,  the  heat  is  sufficient. 
When  the  metal  has  become  solid  in  the  in* 
gate  or  hole  through  which  it  enters  the  moirid, 
the  plate  is  to  be  removed  quickly  to  an  oven 
heated  a  little  bek)w  redness,  to  remain  till 
cold,  which,  where  the  plates  are  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  should  be  inree  urfour  days  at 
least"— PAO.  Trans,  1840,  p. 51 1. 


*<So  successful  vras  this  expedient,''  says 
Lford  Rosse,  ^  that  of  Hxieen  plates  cast  for 
the  iktetfedt  speculum,  not  one  was  defective. 
The  ibllowin^  particulars  require  to  be  attend- 
ed to.    The  disc  of  hoop  iron  should  be  as  thick 


When  the  nine  inch  plates  are  properly 
scraped  and  cleaned,  much  attention  is  ne* 
cessary  in  soldering  them  upon  the  tinned 
surface  of  the  alloy  speculum.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  until  the  tin  on  the  speculum 
is  fused,  the  melted  resin  must  not  be  pour- 
ed in  between  the  plates. 

The  great  success  which  attended  this 
new  method  of  castinff  these  nine  inch 
specula,  induced  Lord  Rosse  to  try  it  on  a 
large  scale,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded 
with  one  twenty  inches,  and  another  three' 
feet,  which  on  the  first  trial  were  cast  per- 
fect. The  crucibles  which  he  employed 
were  made  of  cast  iron,  and  cast  with  their 
mouth  upwards;  and  the  fuel  used  was 
peat  or  wood,  which  are  both  preferable  to 
coke. 

A  perfect  speculum  being  thus  obtained, 
the  next  object  to  be  accomplished  is  to 
work  it,  by  grinding  and  polishing,  to  a 
perfect  spherical  figure.  The  machine  for 
this  purpose,  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, was  improved  and  enlarged  so  as 
to  work  a  speculum  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  after  several  years'  experience,  daring 
which  specula  have  been  ground  and  pof^ 
ished  with  it  manv  hundred  times,  it  has 
been  found  to  work  large  surfaces  with  a 
degree  of  precision  unattainable  by  the 
hand.  The  peculiarity  in  this  process,  in* 
troduced  by  Lord  Rosse,  and  as  we  con- 
ceive essential  to  success,  is,  that  the  pol- 
isher works  ofteve  and  upon  the  face  of  the 
speculum  to  be  polished,  and  one  singular 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the 
figure  of  the  speculum  can  be  examined  a» 
the  operation  proceeds,  without  removing 


the  speculum  to  be  cast  upon  it,  so  as  to  |  the  speculum,  which,  when  a  ton  weight,  ia^ 
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no  easy  matter.  The  contrivance  for  do- 
ing this  is  BO  beautiful,  and  has  proved  so 
Useful,  that  we  muRt  briefly  explain  it.  The 
machine  is  placed  in  a  room  at  the  bottom 
of  a  high  tower,  in  the  successive  floors  of 
which  trap-doors  can  be  opened.  A  mast 
is  elevated  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  so  that 
its  summit  is  about  9Qfiet  above  the  spec- 
ulum. A  dial-plate  is  attached  to  the  top 
of  the  mast,  and  a  small  plane  speculum 
and  eye-piece,  with  proper  adjustments,  are 
BO  placed  that  the  combination  becomes  a 
Newtonian  telescope,  and  the  dial-plate  the 
object. 

During  the  operation  of  polishing  the 
larger  specula,  a  variety  of  difficulties  oc- 
curred, but  they  were  all  surmounted  by 
the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  Lord  Rosse. 
At  first,  in  order  to  allow  a  lateral  expan- 
sion of  the  pitch,  it  appeared  necessary  to 
inorease  the  thickness  of  the  bed  of  pitch 
as  the  diameter  of  the  speculum  was  in- 
oreaqed.  This  proved  a  failure,  and  the 
lateral  expiinsion  was  provided  for  by  mak- 
ing grooves  in  the  pitch ;  but  these  grooves, 
though  there  were  two  sets  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and  only  two  inches  distant, 
were  with  difficulty  kept  open,  and  the 
polisher  lost  its  figure.  All  these  evils, 
however,  were  removed  by  furrowing  the 
polisher  itself,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  defi- 
nite and  insulated  portions.  The  effisct  of 
this  improvement  was  so  great,  that  the 
plated  or  divided  three  fttt  speculum  de- 
fined better  with  a  power  of  1200  than  it 
had  previously  done  with  a  power  of  300. 
In  place  of  pitch,  Lord  Rosse  used,  as  his 
polishing  surface,  a  mixture  of  common 
resin  and  turpentine,  and  this  composition 
was  laid  on  in  two  strata  of  diflferent  degrees 
of  hardness,  the  outer  one  being  the  harder, 
the  subjacent  softer  layer  expanding  later- 
ally, so  as  to  preserve  the  figure  of  the 
polisher.  The  speculum  being  placed  in  a 
cistern  of  water,  the  polishing  process  is 
then  effected  by  using  peroxide  of  iron  and 
water,  of  about  the  consistence  of  thin 
cream, 

The  last  and  the  most  important  part  of 
the  process  of  working  the  speculum,  is  to 
give  it  a  true  parabolic  figure^  that  is,  such 
a  figure  that  ea^sh  portion  of  it  should  re- 
flect the  incident  ray  to  the  same  focua. 
This  grand  difficulty  has  been  completely 
mastered  by  Lord  Rosses  The  operations 
for  this  purpose  consist,  1st.  Of  a  atroke 
of  the  first  eocentrio,  which  carries  the 
poUflber  along  ame4hird  of  the  diame- 
ter of  the  apeculooi^     2d.  A  transveise 
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stroke  21  times  slower,  and  equal  to  0.27 
of  the  same  diameter,  measured  on  the  edge 
of  the  tank,  or  1.7  beyond  the  centre  of  the 
polisher.  3d.  A  rotation  of  the  speculum 
performed  in  the  same  time  as  37  of  the 
first  strokes;  and  4th.  A  rotation  of  the 
polisher  in  the  same  direction  about  six- 
teen times  slower.  If  these  rules  are  at- 
tended to,  the  machine  will  give  the  true 
parabolic  figure  to  the  speculum,  whether 
it  be  six  inches  or  three  feet  in  diameter. 
In  the  three-feet  speculum,  the  figure  is  so 
true,  with  the  whole  aperture,  that  it  is 
thrown  out  of  focus  by  a  motion  of  less  than 
the  thirtieth  of  an  tnrA,  *'  and  even  with  a 
single  lens  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  focus,, 
giving  a  power  of  2592,  the  dots  on  a  watch 
dial  are  still  in  some  degree  defined. 

The  tioenttf'six  feet  telescope  thus  exe- 
cuted, has  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of 
Ramage,  but  the  tube,  gallery,  and  vertical 
axis  of  the  stand  are  counterpoised.  It  is 
used  as  a  Newtonian  telescope,  with  a  small 
plane  speculum,  to  prevent  the  image  being 
deformed  by  oblique  reflection,  which  is 
the  eflect  of  the  front  view.  When  the 
specula  are  not  used  they  are  preserved  fi'om 
moisture  and  acid  vapors  by  connecting 
their  boxes  with  chambers  containing  quick 
lime,  an  arrangement  which  Dr.  Robinson 
bad  applied  for  several  years  to  the  Armagh 
reflector. 

When  this  telescope  was  completed,  it 
became  an  object  of  high  interest  to  ascer- 
tain its  performance.  In  doing  this.  Dr.. 
Robinson  had,  as  he  remarks,  "  the  advan- 
tage of  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated of  British  astronomers.  Sir  James 
South  ;**  but  the  weather,  the  state  of  the  air, 
and  the  light  of  the  moon,  between  the  29th 
October  and  Sth  November  1840,  were  un- 
favorable. The  following  is  the  substance 
of  Dr.  Robinson's  report : — 

'^Both  specula,  the  divided  and  the  solid, 
seem  exactly  parabolic,  there  being  no  sensi- 
ble diflerence  in  the  focal  adjustment  of  the 
eye-piece  with  the  whole  aperture  of  36  inches^ 
or  one  of  twelve;  in  the  former  easethero  is 
more  flutter^  but  apparently  no  diflerence  in 
definition,  and  the  eyepiece  comes  to  its  plac9 
of  adjustment  very  sharply. 

*'  The  solid  speculum  showed  a  Lyrs  round 
and  well-defined,  with  powers  up  lb  1000  in- 
clusive, and  at  moments  even  with  1600;  but 
the  air  was  not  fit  for  so  high  a  power  on  any 
telescope.  Rigel,  two  hours  from  the  meridian, 
with  600,  was  round,  the  field  quite  dark,  the 
companion  separated  bv  more  than  a  diameter 
of  the  star  from  its  Ij^ht,  and  so  brilliant  that 
it  would  certainly  be  visible  long  before  sunset 
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poised,  and  Lord  Rone's  arrangemeats  for 
this  purpose  are  most  ingeniously  contrived. 
When  in  the  zeniih»  the  tendency  of  the 
telescope  lo  fall  is  nothing,  but  on  each 
aide  it  gradually  increases,  and  is  a  max« 
imum  at  the  horizon.  The  first  plan  of  a 
counterpoise  was  this.  A  chain  attached 
Co  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  passes  over  a 
pulley,  and  carries  the  counterpoise  which 
rolls  on  a  curved  railway,  which  can  be  so 
formed  that  the  telescope  may  be  in  equi- 
librium through  its  whrie  range.  The  ar- 
rangements for  this  contrivance  are  already 
made,  but  Lord  Rosse  intends  to  try  a 
much  simpler  method,  in  which  the  weight, 
in  place  of  rolling,  is  kept  attached  to  a 
fixed  point  by  a  guy,  so  that  when  the  tube 
is  low  the  weight  acts  to  great  mechanical 
advantage,  and  when  high  with  less  advan- 
tage. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  noble 
telescope  completed  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse— 
a  telescope  gigantic  even  among  the  giant 
instruments  which  preceded  it.  In  order 
to  form  an  idea  of  its  effective  magnitude, 
we  must  compare  it  with  other  instruments, 
as  in  the  following  table,  which  contains 
the  oumber  of  square  inches  in  each  spec- 
ulum, on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
equare  in  place  of  round. 
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Li  glancing  over  the  preceding  table,  and 
marking  the  rapid  strides  of  the  reflect* 
ing  telescope,  it  is  impossible  to  restrain 
the  mind  from  anticipating  still  grander 
•chievemenu.  If  Sir  William  Herschel 
made  such  a  start  ahead  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  if  Lord  Rosse  has  taken  such  a 
flight  beyond  his  first  high  position,  may 
we  not  expect  that  he,  or  at  least  his  suc- 
cessor in  discovery,  will  execute  the  two 
insuumenu  which  we  have  placed  below 
liis  own  t  But  it  is  not  merely  in  the 
course  which  has  been   already  pursued, 


that  we  are  to  look  for  an  extension  of  our 
astrononucal  knowledge.  We  have  yet  to 
try  what  can  be  effected  by  specula  of 
moderate  apertures  and  extremely  long 
foci,  ia  which  the  spherical  aberration 
will  almost  disappear,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  true  spherical  figure  can  be 
more  perfectly  attained  than  a  parabolic 
one.  The  value  of  fixed  telescopes,  too, 
kept  in  dry  vaults  of  uniform  temperature, 
into  which)  the  rays  are  to  be  admitted  by 
plain  reflectors,  remains  to  be  tried ;  and 
we  venture  to  propose  as  practicable,  the 
cowMnaiitm  tf  two  or  more  specula  in  a 
simgU  teUseope,  If  a  six  feet  spherical 
speculum  has  its  circular  diaphragm  of 
iix  feet  converted  into  two  of  three  feet 
each,  the  effect  will  be  exactly  the  same  as 
that  produced  by  the  combinations  of  two 
three  feet  spherical  reflectors.  Lord  Rosse 
may,  therefore,  by  the  fine  adjustments 
which  he  has  already  executed,  unite  his 
two  six  feet  mirrors,  and  thus  produce  a 
speculum  with  a  proportional  area  of  10368 
square  inches,  exceeding  in  surface  our 
hypothetical  speculum  of  8  1-3  feet! 

But  our  views  must  not  be  confined  to  the 
principle  of  reflexion.  The  Achromatic 
Telescope  may  yet  take  the  start  of  reflects 
ors,  as  it  once  did ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  successive  steps  of  Lord  Rosse's  pro- 
gress, we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  with  hia 
hands  so  skilful,  and  his  head  so  stored 
with  the  chemistry  of  fusion,  and  the  phy- 
sics of  annealing,  lenses  of  flint  and  crown 
glass  may  yet  be  executed  of  gigantic  mag- 
nitude, or  even  meniscuses  of  plate  glass  to 
hold  gallons  of  fluid  for  the  construction  of 
aplanntic  object-glasses. 

In  cherishing  these  high  expectations, 
we  have  not  forgotten  that  the  state  of  oi»r 
atmosphere  must  put  some  limit  to  the 
magnifying  power  of  our  telescopes.  In 
our  variable  climate,  indeed,  the  vapors, 
and  local  changes  of  temperature,  and  con- 
sequent inequalities  of  refraction,  oflTer 
various  obstructions  to  the  extension  of 
astronomical  discovery.  But  we  must  meet 
the  difficulty  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  met.  The  astronomer  cannot  com- 
mand a  thunder»storm  to  cleanse  the  at- 
mosphere, and  he  roust  therefore  undertake 
a  pilgrimage  to  better  climates — ^to  Egypt 
or  to  India,  in  search  of  a  purer  and  more 
homogeneous  medium  ;  or  even  to  the 
flanks  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Andes, 
that  he  may  erect  his  watch-tower  above 
the  grosser  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
some  of  those  brief  yet  lucid    intervals 
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resolved  nebuls  into  stars,  and  has  destroj- 
ed  that  symmetry  of  form  in  globular  neb- 
uliDf  upon  which  was  founded  the  hypothesis 
of  the  gradual  condensation  of  nebulous 
matter  into  suns  and  planets. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  construction 
and  performance  of  a  telescope  which  Dr. 
Robinson  characterizes  as  the  most  power- 
ful that  has  ever  been  made.  Its  superiority 
to  all  other  instruments  must  have  been 
very  ^ratifying  to  Lord  Rosse,  and  might 
have  justified  him  in  resting  from  his  labors, 
and  enjoying  the  honor  of  having  triumphed 
ii^  so  noble  an  undertaking:  but  the  in- 
strument was  scarcely  out  of  his  hands 
before  he  resolved  upon  attempting  the  con- 
struction of  another  reflector,  with  a  spec- 
ulum six  feet  in  diameter,  and  fiftyfett 
long!  This  magnificent  instrument  was 
accordingly  undertaken,  and  within  the 
last  month  has  been  brought  to  a  successful 
termination.  The  speculum  has  %\z  feet 
of  clear  aperture,  and  therefore  an  urenftmr 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  three-feet 
speculum,  and  it  weighs  nearly ybi/r  tons! 
The  focal  length  is  53  feet.  It  was  polished 
in  six  hourSf  in  the  same  time  as  a  small 
speculum,  and  with  the  same  facility ;  and 
no  particula|(  care  was  taken  in  preparing 
the  polisher,  as  Lord  Rosse  intended  to 
repolish  it  as  soon  as  the  focal  length  was 
ascertained  to  be  correct ;  bat  upon  direct- 
ing it  to  a  nebula,  the  performance  was 
better  than  he  expected,  and  he  therefore 
has  suffered  it  to  remain  in  the  tube  for  the 
present.  The  second  or  duplicate  specu- 
lum, not  yet  finished,  is  in  every  respect 
the  same  in  size.  It. was  only  three  weeks 
in  the  annealing  oven,  and  is  reckoned  very 
good. 

The  casting  of  a  speculum  of  nearly  four 
tons  must  have  been  an  object  of  great  in* 
terest,  as  well  as  of  difficulty ;  but  every 
difficulty  was  foreseen  and  provided  against. 
In  order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  metal,  the 
blocks  from  the  first  melting,  which  was 
efiected  in  three  furnaces,  were  broken  up, 
and  the  pieces  from  each  of  the  furnaces 
were  placed  in  three  separate  casks.  A,  B, 
and  C.  Then  in  charging  the  crucibles 
fer  the  final  melting  of  the  speculum,  sno- 
Gcssire  portions  from  cask  A  were  put  into 
fiimtcea  «,  i,  and  c,  from  B  into  6,  c,  d, 
and  so  on. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  metal  from  bend- 
ing or  changing  its  form,  Lord  Rosse  has 
introdaced  a  very  ingenious  and  effective 
support  The  speculum  rests  upon  a  sur- 
faco  of  twenty-seven  pieces  of  east  iron,,  of 


equal  area,  and  strongly  framed  so  as  to  be 
stiff  and  light.  There  are  twelve  of  these 
in  the  outer  rim,  nine  in  the  next,  and  six 
sectors  at  the  centre.  Each  of  these  pieces 
is  supported  at  its  centre  of  gravity  on  a 
hemispheric  bearing,  at  the  angle  of  a  tri- 
angle of  cast  iron,  these  triangles  being  in 
their  turn  similarly  supported  at  the  angles 
of  three  primary  triangles,  which,  again, 
are  supported  at  their  centres  of  gravity  by 
three  screws  which  work  in  a  strong  iron 
frame,  and  serve  for  adjusting  the  mirrors. 
This  frame  carries  also  levers  to  give  lateral 
support  to  the  speculum,  in  the  same  dif- 
fused manner.  This  frame,  which  con- 
tains the  speculum,  is  attached  to  an  im- 
mense joint,  like  that  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes moving  round  a  pin,  in  order  to  give 
the  transverse  motion  for  following  the  star 
in  right  ascension.  This  pin  is  fixed  to 
the  centre  piece  between  two  trunnions, 
like  those  of  an  enormous  mortar,  lying 
east  and  west,  and  upon  which  the  telescope 
has  its  motion  in  altitude.  To  the  frame 
there  is  fastened  a  large  cubical  wooden 
box,  about  eight  feet  a  side,  in  which  there  is 
a  door  through  which  two  men  go  in  to  re- 
move, or  to  replace  the  cover  of  the  mirror. 
To  this  box  is  fastened  the  tube,  which  is 
made  of  deal  staves,  hooped  like  a  huge 
cask.  It  is  about  40  feet  long,  and  8  feet 
diameter  in  the  middle,  and  is  furnished 
with  internal  diaphragms,  about  6|  feet  in 
aperture.  The  Dean  of  Ely  walked  through 
the  tube  with  an  umbrella  up ! 

This  enormous  tube  is  established  be- 
tween two  lofty  piers  or  walls  of  castellated 
architecture,  about  sixty  feet  high,  one  of 
whicVi  carries  an  iron  semicircle,  against 
which  the  tube  bears  when  in  the  meridian. 
The  decrinattons  will,  therefore,  be  given 
in  this  case  by  a  circle  and  level,  as  in 
Troughton's  Transit  Instruments.  The 
celestial  object  is  followed  in  right  ascension 
by  drawing  the  telescope  from  this  plane 
through  a  range  of  fourteen  feet,  with  a  long 
screw,  moved  either  by  hand  or  by  a  clock, 
with  a  rate  variable  with  the  declination. 
The  hour  angle  will,  in  such  cases,  be  ob- 
tained by  another  circle  and  level.  The 
other  pier  carries  the  galleries  for  the  ob- 
servers, which,  for  fear  of  producing  tremor, 
Lord  Rosse  was  unwilling  to  attach  to  the 
tube.  The  galleries  will  consist  of  three 
stages,  with  some  help  from  ladders,  each 
stage  being  pushed  forward  in  auccesaion 
from  the  top  of  the  piers. 

This  immense  mass  of  matter  weighing 
about  twelve  tons,  recjuires  to  be  counter- 
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poised,  and  Lord  Roaie's  vrangemeols  for 
this  purpose  are  most  ingeniously  contrived. 
When  in  the  xeniih,  the  tendency  of  the 
telescope  to  fall  is  nothing,  hut  on  each 
side  it  gradually  increases,  and  is  a  max- 
imum at  the  horizon.  The  first  plan  of  a 
counterpoise  was  this.  A  chain  attached 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  passes  over  a 
pulley,  and  carries  the  counterpoise  which 
rolls  on  a  curved  railway,  which  can  be  so 
formed  that  the  telescope  may  be  in  equi- 
librium through  its  whole  range.  The  ar* 
rangements  for  this  contrivance  are  already 
made,  but  Lord  Rosse  intends  to  try  a 
much  simpler  method,  in  which  the  weight, 
in  place  of  rolling,  is  kept  attached  to  a 
fixed  point  by  a  guy,  so  that  when  the  tube 
is  low  the  weight  acts  to  great  mechanical 
advantage,  and  when  high  with  less  advan- 

Uge. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  noble 
telescope  completed  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse— 
a  telescope  gigantic  even  among  the  giant 
instruments  which  preceded  it.  In  order 
to  form  an  idea  of  its  effective  magnitude, 
ore  must  compare  it  with  other  instruments, 
as  in  the  following  table,  which  contains 
the  nnoiber  of  square  inches  in  each  spec- 
ulum, on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
«iuare  in  place  of  round. 
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bi  glancing  over  the  preceding  table,  and 
marking  the  rapid  strides  of  the  reflect* 
ing  telescope,  it  is  impossible  to  restrain 
the  mind  from  anticipating  still  grander 
achievemenu.  If  Sir  William  Herschel 
made  such  a  start  ahead  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  if  Lord  Rosse  has  taken  such  a 
flight  beyond  his  first  high  position,  may 
we  not  expec:  that  he,  or  at  least  his  suc- 
cessor in  discovery,  will  execute  the  two 
instruments  which  we  have  placed  below 
his  own!  But  it  is  not  merely  in  the 
course  which  has  been  already  pursued. 


that  we  are  to  look  for  an  extension  of  our 
astronomical  knowledge.  We  have  yet  to 
try  what  can  be  effected  by  specula  of 
moderate  apertures  and  extremely  long 
foci,  in  which  the  spherical  aberration 
will  almoaa  disappear,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  true  spherical  figure  can  be 
more  perfectly  attained  than  a  parabolic 
one.  The  value  of  fixed  telescopes,  too, 
kept  in  dry  vaults  of  uniform  temperature, 
into  which  the  rays  are  to  be  admitted  by 
plain  reflectors,  remains  to  be  tried ;  and 
we  venture  to  propose  as  practicable,  ike 
cominnaiUm  tf  two  or  more  specula  in  a 
single  telescope.  If  a  six  feet  spherical 
speculum  has  its  circular  diaphragm  of 
iix  feet  converted  into  two  of  three  feet 
each,  the  effect  will  be  exactly  the  same  as 
that  produced  by  the  combinations  of  two 
three  feet  spherical  reflectors.  Lord  Rosse 
may,  therefore,  by  the  fine  adjustments 
which  he  has  already  executed,  unite  his 
two  six  feet  mirrors,  and  thus  produce  a 
speculum  with  a  proportional  area  of  10368 
square  inches,  exceeding  in  surface  our 
hypothetical  speculum  of  8  1-3  feet! 

But  our  views  must  not  be  confined  to  the 
principle  of  reflexion.  The  Achromatic 
Telescope  may  yet  take  the  start  of  reflect- 
ors, as  it  once  did  ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  successive  steps  of  Lord  Rosse's  pro- 
gress, we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  with  his 
hands  so  skilful,  and  his  head  so  stored 
with  the  chemistry  of  fusion,  and  the  phy« 
sics  of  annealing,  lenses  of  flint  and  crown 
glass  may  yet  be  executed  of  gigantic  mag- 
nitude, or  even  meniscuses  of  plate  glass  to 
hold  gallons  of  fluid  for  the  construction  of 
apl  an Htic  object-gl asses. 

In  cherishing  these  high  expectations, 
we  have  not  forgotten  that  the  state  of  our 
atmosphere  must  put  some  limit  to  the 
magnifying  power  of  our  telescopes.  In 
our  variable  climate,  indeed,  the  vapors, 
and  local  changes  of  temperature,  and  con* 
sequent  inequalities  of  refraction,  offer 
various  obstructions  to  the  extension  of 
astronomical  discovery.  But  we  must  meet 
the  difficulty  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  met.  The  astronomer  cannot  com- 
mand a  thunder*storm  to  cleauae  the  at- 
mosphere, and  he  must  therefore  undertake 
a  pilgrimage  to  better  climates — to  Egypt 
or  to  India,  in  search  of  a  purer  and  more 
homogeneous  medium ;  or  even  to  the 
flanks  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Andes, 
that  he  may  erect  his  watch-tower  above 
the  grosser  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
some  of  those  brief  yet  lucid    intervals 
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which  precede  or  foHow  rain,  when  the  re- 
Diotesi  objects  present  themselves  in  sharp 
outline  and  minute  detail,  discoveries  of  the 
highest  value  might  be  grasped  by  the 
lynx-eyed  astronomer.  The  resolution  of 
a  nebula — the  bisection  of  a  double  star — 
the  details  of  a  planet's  ring — the  evanes- 
cent  markings  on  its  disc — or  perhaps  the 
display  of  some  of  the  dark  worlds  of  Bes- 
sel— might  be  the  revelations  of  a  moment, 
and  would  amply  repay  the  transportation 
of  a  huge  telescope  to  the  shoulder  or  to 
the  summit  of  a  lofly  mountain. 

In  looking  back  upon  what  the  telescope 
has  accomplished ; — in  reckoning  the  thou- 
sands of  celestial  bodies  which  have  been 
detected  and  surveyed ; — in  reflecting  on 
the  vast  depths  of  ether  which  hare  been 
sounded,  and  on  the  extensive  fields  of  side- 
real matter  out  of  which  worlds  and  sys- 
tems of  worlds  are  forming,  and  to  be 
formed — can  we  doubt  it  to  be  the  Divine 
plan  that  man  shall  yet  discover  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  visible  universe,  and  that  it 
is  his  individual  duty,  as  well  as  the  high 
prerogative  of  his  order,  to  expound  its  mys- 
teries, and  to  develop  its  laws  ?  Over  the 
invisible  world  he  has  received  no  commis- 
sion to  reign,  and  into  its  secrets  he  has 
no  authority  to  pry.  It  is  over  the  mate- 
rial and  the  visible  that  he  has  to  sway 
the  intellectual  sceptre — it  is  among  the 
structures  of  organic  and  inorganic  life 
that  his  functions  of  combination  and  analy- 
sb  are  to  be  chiefly  exercised.  Nor  is  this 
a  task  nnworthy  of  his  genius,  or  uncon- 
nected with  his  destiny.  Placed  upon  a 
globe  already  formed,  and  constituting  part 
of  a  system  already  complete,  he  can 
scarcely  trace  either  in  the  solid  masses 
around  him,  of  in  the  forms  and  movements 
of  the  planets,  any  of  those  secondary 
causes  by  which  these  bodies  have  been 
shaped  and  launched  on  their  journey.  But 
in  the  distant  heavens,  where  creation 
seems  to  be  ever  active,  where  vast  dis- 
tance gives  us  the  vision  of  huge  magni- 
tudes, and  where  extended  operations  are 
actually  going  on,  we  may  study  the  cos- 
mogony of  our  own  system,  and  mark, 
even  during  the  brief  span  of  human  life, 
the  formation  of  a  planet  in  the  coosolida* 
tion  of  the  nebulons  mass  which  surrounds 
it. 

Such  is  the  knowledge  which  man  has 
yet  to  acquire — such  the  lesson  which  he 
has  to  teach  his  species.  How  rovch  to  be 
prized  is  the  intellectual  faculty  by  which 
tach  a  w(»k  is  to  be  performed ;-— how 
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wonderful  the  process  by  which  the  human 
brain,  in  its  casket  of  bone,  can  alone 
establish  such  remote  and  transcendental 
truths.  A  soul  so  capacious,  and  ordained 
for  such  an  enterprise,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  immortal. 

But  even  when  all  these  mysteries  shall 
be  revealed,  the  mind  will  still  wrestle  with 
eager  curiosity  to  learn  the  final  destiny  of 
such  glorious  creations.  The  past  and  the 
present  furnish  some  grounds  of  anticipa- 
tion. Revelation  throws  in  some  faint 
touches  of  its  light ; — but  it  is  in  Hie  indi- 
cations of  science  chiefly — in  the  results  of 
mechanical  laws — ^that  we  are  likely  to  find 
any  sure  elements  for  our  judgment.  In  the 
creations  around  and  near  us  all  is  change 
and  decomposition.  The  solid  globe,  once 
incandescent  and  scarcely  cooled,  has  been 
the  theatre  of  recurring  convulsions,  by 
which  every  thing  has  been  destroyed,  and 
after  which  every  thii^g  has  been  renewed. 
Animal  life  in  its  varied  organizations  has 
perished,  and  written  its  epitaph  upon  iro^ 
perishable  monuments.  Man,  too,  though 
never  extinct  as  a  race,  returns  one  by  one 
to  his  clay,  and  his  intellectual  functions 
are  perpetuated  in  the  reproduction  of  his 
fellow.  In  the  solar  system  we  see  frag- 
ments of  planets^asteroids,  as  they  have 
been  called — occupying,  in  almost  inter- 
lacing orbits,  the  place  of  a  larger  body ; 
and  in  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  an- 
nua] and  diurnal  motions  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  planets,  we  recognize  the  re- 
sult of  a  grand  creative  movement,  Jby 
which  the  sun,  with  its  widely  extended  at- 
mosphere, or  a  revolving  atmosphere  itself, 
has  cast  off,  by  successive  throes,  the  vari- 
ous bodies  of  the  system,  at  first  circling  in 
gaseous  zones,  but  subsequently  contracted 
into  planets  and  a  sun. 

This  system,  so  wonderfully  formed,  is 
again  enchained  with  another  more  distant 
by  an  assemblage  of  comets — a  class  of 
bodies  which  doubtless  carry  on  some  re- 
ciprocal intercourse  for  the  benefit  of  both. 
Composed  of  nebulous  matter,  they  may  yet 
be  consolidated  into  habitable  globes ;  and 
resembling  in  aspect  the  vast  nebule  which 
fill  the  sidereal  spaces,  and  forming  a  part 
of  our  own  system,  they  countenance  the 
theory,  that  the  nebulae  which  the  tdescope 
cannot  resolve  may  be  the  pabulum  out  of 
which  heat  and  motion  are  to  form  new 
systems,  where  planets,  thrown  off  from  a 
central  nucleus,  will  form  new  abodes  of 
life  and  intelligence. 

But  while  all  the  phenomena  in  the  heav- 
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eD9  indicate  a  law  of  progressive  creation, 
in  which  revolving  matter  is  distributed 
into  suns  and  planets,  there  are  indications 
in  our  own  system,  that  a  period  has  been 
assigned  for  its  duration,  which,  sooner  or 
later,  it  must  reach.  The  medium  "which 
fills  universal  space  ^whether  it  be  a  lu- 
miniferous  ether,  or  arise  from  the  indefi- 
Dtte  expansion  of  planetary  atmospheres — 
roust  retard  the  bodies  which  move  in  it, 
even  though  it  were  360,000  millions  of 
times  more  rare  than  atmospheric  air ;  and, 
with  its  time  of  revolution  gradually  short- 
ening, the  satellite  must  return  to  its  pla- 
net, the  planet  to  its  sun,  and  the  sun  to  its 
primeval  nebula.  The  fate  of  oor  system, 
Ihus  deduced  from  mechanical  laws,  must 
be  the  fate  of  alt  others.  Motion  cannot 
be  perpetuated  in  a  resisting  medium;  and 
where  there  exist  disturbing  forces,  there 
must  be  primarily  derangement,  and  ulti- 
mately ruin.  From  the  great  central  mass, 
heat  may  again  be  summoned  to  exhale 
nebulous  matter; — chemical  forces  may 
again  produce  motion,  and  motion  may 
again  generate  systems;  but — as  in  the  re- 
curring catastrophes  which  have  desolated 
our  earth,  the  great  First  Cause  must  pre- 
side at  the  dawn  of  each  cosmical  cycle — 
and,  ts  in  the  animal  races  which  were  suc- 
cessively reproduced,  new  celestial  crea- 
tions, of  a  nobler  form  of  beauty,  and  of 
a  higher  order  of  permanence,  may  vet  ap- 
pear in  the  sidereal  universe.  **  Behold,  I 
create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and 
the  former  shall  not  be  remembered." 
"  The  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth 
shall  remain  before  me."  "Let  us  look, 
then,  according  to  his  promise,  for  the  new 
'heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwell- 
cth  righteousness." 
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THE    ROBERT8E8    ON   THEIR    TRAVELS. 

BY    MAS.    TBOLLOPZ. 
Fmbi  tha  Naw  MoBtbly  Mag Mlna. 

• 

Havikg  reached  the  farthest,  or  upper 
end  of  the  large  and  handsome  room  in 
which  the  tMe  (fhdte  was  spread.  Lord 
Lynberry  and  M^ia,  who  had  marched  on 
in  front  of  the  party,  turned  round,  both 
because  they  could  go  no  farther,  and  be- 
cause they  wished  to  reconnoitre  the  scene 
of  action  from  the  commanding  point  they 
had  gained.     A  very  long  but  rather  narrow 


table,  capable  of  acdbmmodating  above 
fifty  guests,  stretched  down  the  middle  of 
the  room.  A  long  line  of  gaudily-colored 
oil-cloth,  with  a  number  of  little  plates'  ar- 
ranged sjrmmetrically  upon  it,  was  spread 
down  the  middle  of  the  table  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom.  The  little  plates  contained, 
for  the  most  part,  pink  and  white  sugar- 
plums, small  Savoy  biscuits,  and  walnuts, 
placed  in  a  circle  of  six,  round  a  sevcintfa 
by  way  of  a  centre. 

The  three  couples  who  had  followed 
Lord  Ljmberry  and  his  fair  companion  to 
this  point,  turned  as  they  turned,  and  the 
following  words  were  spoken  between  the 
respective  couples.  Lord  Lynberry^  on 
whose  left  arm  Maria's  right  clung  timidly, 
laid  his  right  hand  upon  if  with  a  friendly 
and  familiar  pressure,  which  made  her 
quiver  from  head  to  foot  with  inexpressible 
deliffht,  and  said,  **How  very  un-English 
it  all  looks,  doesn't  itt  I  hope  you  will 
like  it.  Do  you  think  you  shall  t"  To 
which  she  replied  in  accents  which  did  jus- 
tice to  her  words,  "  Oh !  as  for  me,  I  never 
care  where  I  am,  so  that  those  I  like  are 
with  me !"  It  was  a  pretty  and  a  gentle 
speech,  and  she  was  rewarded  by  feeHng 
her  arm  very  kindly  pressed  against  the 
grateful  heart  of  his  young  lordship.  How 
this  apparently  slight  action  affected  her 
feelings,  the  intelligent  reader  need  not  be 
told. 

Mr.  Roberts  and  his  lady  made  the 
second  couple. 

**  What  a  queer  way  they  have  of  laying 
their  tables,  to  be  sure!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Roberts.  "  It  does  not  look  very  comfbrf- 
able,  my  dear,  does  it  ?" 

''Comfortable!  Good  gracious,  Mr. 
Roberts!  who  but  you  would  ever  think 
about  being  comfortable  in  such  delighlfd 
society  as  we  have  got  into  here !"  replied 
his  wife.  **  Just  observe  his  ]ordshi[)  and 
Maria,  that's  all,  and  raise  up  your 
thoughts,  if  you  can,  to  what  it  must  be  to 
have  a  countess  for  a  daughter." 

These  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  low 
whisper  very  close  to  the  gentleman's  ear, 
which  suggested  the  necessity  of  caution 
so  successfully  to  him,  that  the  only  rejoin- 
der was  a  close  pressure  of  the  arm. 

"  It  is  an  amusing  scene,"  said  the  el^ 
gant  Montgomery,  looking,  as  his  magnifi- 
cent stature  permitted,  over  the  heads  of 
the  company ;  "  but  how  impossible  tt  is  to 
find,"  he  added,  looking  down  very  fully 
into  the  upturned  eyes  of  his  attentive  com- 
panion-^*' how  perfectly  impossible  it  is  to 
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find  a  single  one  of  all  the  native  faces 
which  can  bear  comparison  with  that  of  an 
Enfrlishwoman." 

Of  course  Agatha  smiled,  and  having 
sustained  the  glance  for  half  a  moment, 
cast  down  her  eyes,  and  by  a  trifling  move- 
ment of  her  head,  easily  managed  to  make 
her  super-abandant  ringlets  do  the  office  of  a 
veil,  to  hide  the  conscious  blush  to  which 
the  compliment  had  given  birth. 

'*Wein  what  d'ye  think  of  it!"  said 
Edward  to  Miss  Harrington.  **  I  delight 
in  it,  of  all  things,  myself,  it  is  so  devili>h 
amusing.  And  they  say  the  champagne  is 
capital.  But  of  course  I  shan't  like  it  at 
all  unless  you  do." 

This  was  by  far  the  tenderest  speech 
which  Bertha's  intended  bridegroom  had 
ever  yet  addressed  to  her,  and  she  made 
the  most  direct  reply  to  it  that  she  had 
ever  yet  uttered  in  return  to  any  of  his 
small  attempts  at  conversation — for  she  not 
only  appeared  to  have  heard  what  he  said, 
hut  distinctly  answered,  by  pronouncing 
the  monosyllable  '<  Why  ?" 

But  before  the  young  gentleman  could 
sufficiently  rally  his  spirits  to  profit  by  this 
admirable  opportunity  of  explaining  himself, 
a  movement  of  the  party  behind  obliged 
them  to  move  on. 

"Those  are  our  chairs!"  exclaimed 
Ix)rd  Lynberry,  pushing  forward  rather 
eagerly.  **  Montgomery  and  I  turned  them 
down  ourselves.  We  must  not  let  those 
fellows  get  possession  of  them." 

The  party  accordingly  moved  on,  en 
massif  to  the  point  indicated,  and  a  waiter 
having  already  established  their  prior  claim 
to  the  bespoken  chairs,  they  immediately 
took  possession  of  their  places,  although  the 
company  in  general  were  still  amusing 
themselves  by  walking  up  and  down  the 
room« 

'*  I  am  afraid  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
very  elegant  company — I  mean  the  sort  of 
people  that  we  have  been  used  to — at  such 
a  place  as  this,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  taking 
this  opportunity  of  beginning  the  system  of 
precaution,  by  which  she  intended  to  guard 
the  family  dignity  from  any  injury  that  a 
table  d^kote  might  bring  upon  it.  "  But 
where  there  are  a  party  of  gay  young  peo- 
ple together,"  she  added,  "  it  signifies  very 
little  who  may  chance  to  be  at  the  same 
table  with  them»  provided  they  take  care, 
you  know,  to  keep  themselves  to  them- 
selves." 

"  Ohy  dear,  no,  certainly,  not  the  least 
in  the  world,"  replied  Mr.  Montgomery,  to 
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whom,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  sitting 
opposite  to  her,  this  speech  was  particularly 
addressed.  "  But  why  do  you  suspect  the 
company  of  being  particularly  objectionable 
to-day?"  he  added,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
two  very  simply-dressed  females,  who  at 
that  moment  were  placing  themselves  at 
the  table,  while  two  middle-aged  men,  who 
accompanied  them,  instead  of  sitting  down 
beside  them,  stood  behind  their  chairs. 

"  Yes,  yesy  you  have  hit  the  mark,"  said 
Mrs.  Roberts,  laughing,  and  nodding  her 
head  very  expressively  up  and  down.  "  Not 
quite  in  our  way,  that,  is  it?"  she  added, 
as  her  eyes  fixed  themselves  very  uncere- 
moniously upon  the  group  Mr.  Montgomery 
had  been  looking  at.  The  handsome' Eng- 
lishman smiled  slightly,  but  said  nothing. 

*' Mercy  on  me !"  resumed  Mrs.  Roberts, 
her  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  same  party,  "  I 
hope  it  won't  be  too  bad  to  bear  I  Do  you 
think  it  will,  my  dear  sir?  If  yon  do,  we 
had  really  better  take  the  girls  away  at  once, 
you  know." 

This  sudden  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Roberts  was  occasioned  by  the  two  females 
above  mentioned,  first  one  and  then  the 
other  deliberately  taking  off  their  bonnets, 
and  giving  them  to  the  two  whiskered  male 
individuals  who  stood  behind.  The  ipiooth 
little  heads  thus  uncovered,  had  not  a  single 
hair  arranged  in  a  style  which  appeared  fit, 
in  the  judgment  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  to  be  dis- 
played at  a  table  where  "  first-rate  ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  as  she  said,  condescended 
to  sit  down  to  dinner;  and  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  that  of  their  smiling  very  fa- 
miliarly with  the  two  whiskered  gentlemen, 
as  they  indicated  the  pegs  against  the  wall, 
upon  which  it  was  their  pleasure  to  have 
their  bonnets  hung,  suggested  some  very 
painful  ideas  to  her  mind,  not  only  respect- 
ing their  rank  and  fortune,  but  their  re- 
spectability also. 

**  You  know  we  are  perfectly  strangers 
here,  my  dear  Mr.  Montgomery,"  she  said, 
throwing  her  ample  person  as  far  as  she 
could  across  the  table  in  order  to  speak  to 
him  in  a  whisper,  "  and  T  do  not  scruple  to 
say  that  I  trust  entirely  to  you,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  our  remaining  at  the  table. 
For  myself  I  really  should  look  on,  for  once 
and  a  way,  with  perfect  indifTerence,  quite 
certain  that  nothing  of  the  sort  could  really 
injure  me.  But  for  my  darling  girls! — 
need  I  express  to  you  what  my  feelings  are 
on  their  account?  Dear  young  creatures! 
— ^so  innocent,  so  trusting!  Do  you  think 
that  for  their  sakea,  and  for  that  of  Mr. 
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Roberts'  ward,  dear  little  Bertha  Harring* 
too,  we  ought  to  leave  the  society  of  those 
dreadfully  suspicious^looking  people  t  An- 
swer me  as  if  you  were  their  brother,  my 
dear  sir." 

**  I  feel  of  course  ioexpressibly  flattered 
by  your  refereace,  ray  dear   madam,"  re- 
plied the  youQg  man;  and  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief,  your  charming 
daughters  will  run  no  risk  whatever  in  re- 
maining at  table  with  the  persons  who  have 
just  taken  their  seats  at  the  upper  end  of  it." 
There  was  a  curling  sort  of  smile  about 
the  handsome  mouth  of  Mr.  Montgomery 
as  he  said  this,  which  puzzled  Mrs.  Ro- 
berts.    It  was  impossible  for  her  to  suppose 
he  was  laughing  at  her  anxiety — that  was 
too  severe  an  idea  to  conceive  of  any  man ; 
but  still  ahe  strongly  suspected  he  was  joking 
in  some  way  or  other,  and  her  dignity  took 
the  alarm.    She  looked  steadily  at  him  with 
an  atr  of  very  grave  scrutiny  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  said,  **  I  am  quite  sure,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  that  nobody  appearing  so  per- 
fectly a  person  of  fashion  as  you  do,  could 
possibly  jest  upon  such  a  subject  with  such 
a  person  as  myself;  and  yet,  forgive  me !  I 
cannot  help  fancying  that  you  know  som€^ 
thing  about  thoM  strange-looking  women 
which  you  do  not  choose  to  mention  to  me, 
and  that  the  recollection  of  it,  let  it  be 
what  it  may,  makes  you  feel   inclined  to 
Jaiigh.     Perhaps,  however,  it  is  only  some- 
thing about  their  being  so  particularly  ig- 
norant as  to  dress!     But  if  that  is  all,  I 
don't  care  for  it  in  the  least.     So  that  my 
own  dear  girls  are  elegantly  dressed,  and 
look  as  young  ladies  of  fashion  ought  to  do, 
I  don*t  care  a  farthing  how  other  people 
look.    Why  should  I  ?    But  I  am  sure  you 
do  know  something  about  those  women, 
Mr.  Montgomery ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
1  really  think  that  if  you  do  not  choose  to 
teli  me  what  it  is,  I  roust  communicate  my 
suspicions  to  Mr.  Roberts,  and  desire  him 
without  further  ceremony  to  lead  us  all  out 
a^in.     I  must  say  that  I   think  you   are 
trrong  to  be  so  very  mysterious."     And 
Mrs.  Roberts  made  a  movement,  as  if  she 
wrere  about  to  rise  from  the  chair  on  which 
•he  had  deposited  herself. 

**  What  is  mamma  going  to  do  T"  whis- 
pered Agatha  to  Mr.  Montgomery.  "  The 
room  is  getting  so  full,  that  if  she  moves 
•be  will  never  get  back  to  her  place.  What 
is  it  you  have  ^n  saying  to  her  ?" 

"  I  have  been  saying  nothing,  I  assure 
you.  I  believe  she  has  taken  fright  about 
those  two  ladies  who  are  sitting  without 
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their  bonnets  at  the  top  of  the  table.    She 
is  afraid  that  they  are  not  respectable." 

"  Mercy  on  me,  what  can  it  signify !"  re- 
plied  Agatha,  knitting  her  brows  with  a 
look  of  great  annoyance. 

"  Certainly  nothing,  my  fair  friend  !"  re- 
plied her  elegant  neiffhbor ;  **  besides,  I 
never  in  my  life  heard  a  syllable  against 
their  respectability.  Do  get  your  mother 
to  sit  still,  will  you?" 

*'  Do  you  know  any  thing  against  them  t" 
said  Agatha,  remarking  as  her  mother  had 
done,  something  about  the  curling  lips  of 
Mr.  Montgomery,  which  she  could  not 
quite  understand. 

'*  All  I  know,"  he  replied,  raising  his 
eyebrows  with  a  look  of  weariness  at 
the  prolonged  discussion,  **  all  I  know 
about  them  is,  that  the  tallest  is  the  Prin- 
cess of  D  *  *  *  *,  and  the  other,  who  is 
her  sister-in-law,  is  married  to  the  crown 
Prince  ofP  ••••." 

"  Good  heavens  I  Why  did  you  not  say 
so  at  first  1"  said  Agatha,  and  then  she  beat 
across  the  table  in  her  turn,  and  communi- 
cated the  important  intelligence  in  a  whis- 
per to  her  mother ;  then  again  turning  to 
her  neighbor,  with  a  reproachful  smile,  she 
repeated,  *'  why  did  you  not  say  so  at 
first?" 

**  Good  heavens !  what  did  it  signify  ?" 
he  replied.  "  Which  soup  do  you  take  ? 
white  or  brown  ?" 

The  business  of  dining  had  now  begun, 
and  whatever  the  younger  part  of  the  com- 
pany might  think  of  it,  Mrs.  Roberts  felt 
this  to  be  one  of  those  matters  of  which 
increasing  years  and  improving  wisdom 
ought  to  teach  the  real  value ;  she  there- 
fore only  gave  one  stare  of  rather  incredu- 
lous wonder  to  the  words  of  Agatha,  and 
began  to  devote  her  most  serious  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  hour. 

Just  about  the  moment  when  the  soup 
had  completed  its  round,  Mr.  Vincent  en- 
tered the  room,  and  paused  for  a  moment 
within  the  doorway,  to  discover  where- 
abouts the  party  might  be  of  whom  he  came 
in  search,  for  he  had  learned  at  the  Balco- 
ny House  that  the  family  were  gone  to  dine 
at  the .  The  first  eye  amidst  the  par- 
ty which  descried  him,  was  Bertha  Har- 
rington's and  she  immediately  stood  up, 
and  made  him  a  sign  to  approach,  indica- 
ting that  there  was  room  near  them.  He 
promptly  obeyed,  and  found  at  the  distance 
of  two  places  from  that  of  Bertha,  there 
was  a  vacant  chair.  He  gave  her  a  des- 
ponding look,  and  appeared  preparing  him- 
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Belf  to  take  it,  when  she  turned  to  Edward 
Roberts  who  was  seated  next  to  her,  and 
said  with  equal  promptitude  and  decision, 
*'  Be  so  good,  Mr.  Roberts,  as  to  take  that 
vacant  chair.     I   wish  to    have  my  cousin, 
Mr.  Harrington  Vincent,  seated  next  me." 
It  would  not  be  easy,  perhaps,  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  gentlemen  was  the  most 
surprised   by    this   unexpected   command, 
and  however  much  their  feelings  upon  it 
might  difier  in  other  respects,  there   was 
one  upon  which  they  were  in  unison,  name> 
ly,  that  under  the  circumstances,  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  obey.     A  very  few  sec- 
onds sufficed  to  make  Mr.  Vincent  forget 
his  surprise,  and  feel  nothing  but  pleasure 
at  finding  himself  in  the  place  he  had  thus 
unexpectedly  obtained,  and  any  body  who 
had  overheard  the  conversation  of  the  two 
ooosins,  would   have  concluded  that  they 
had  been  brought  up  together  in  the  great- 
est intimacy,  and  that  they  both  considered 
themselves  as  belonging^  to  each  other,  as 
tnuch  by  necessity  as  by  inclination.  Retold 
her  how  he  had  called  at  the  Balcony  House 
in  the  morning,  and  how  dreadfully  disap- 
pointed he  had  been  at  not  finding  her  at 
home;  and  she  told  him  that  if  he  had  only 
come  half  an  hoar  before,  she  should  have 
been  so  glad,  for  that  then  they  might  have 
walked  together.     And  then  she  communi- 
cated all  her  hopes  and  wishes  about  explo- 
ring the  secret  passage  between  the  two 
castles ;  and  in  short,  amidst  the  whole  of 
the  gay  throng  assembled  round  that  very 
festive  board,  among  all  the  jestings  and 
flirtings  which  animated  it  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  there  was  not  one  who  was  so 
conscious  of  so  cheering  and  delightful  a 
httrmony  of  spirits  as  the  lately  silent  and 
sad  Bertha  Harrington.    No  longer  feeling 
desolate  and  alone  in  the  world,  the  pres- 
ence of  her  "  coQsin  William,"  of  that  dear 
Doble-spirited  son  of  an  unhappy  mother, 
whose  name  and  whose  idea  were  so  famil- 
iar to  her  ear  and  to  her  heart,  seemed  to 
have  converted  her  situation  from  one  of 
almost  unmixed  suffering,  into  every  thing 
that  was  the  reverse  of  it. 

Edward  Roberts  meanwhile  had  found 
soeh  effectual  consolation  from  the  con- 
rersation  of  the  lady  next  whom  his  new 
position  placed  him,  that  he  speedily  forgot 
the  aliront  he  had  received,  and  never  for 
an  insttnt  mixing  vp  his  purpose  of  obtain* 
ing  Bertha's  hand  and  fortune  with  any  ob- 
lervations  he  UAi  disposed  to  make  npon 
her  exceedingly  disagreeable  manners,  he 
«■  usual  soon  forgot  diat  any  thing  so  un- 
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congenial  was  in  existence,  while  he  gave 
himself  wholly  up  to  the  delight  of  falling 
in  love  with  a  new  charmer.  He  had 
speedily  the  great  satisfaction  of  discover- 
ing that  his  fair  neighbor  was  a  married 
woman,  which  circumstance  had  become, 
in  his  opinion,  absolutely  necessary  to  ren- 
der a  tender  attachment  worth  forming, 
and  it  more  than  compensated  in  his  eyes 
for  the  dozen  or  so  of  years  by  which  she 
was  his  senior.  What  her  country  might 
be  he  could  not  very  accurately  decide,  nor 
did  this  signify  a  farthing,  as  on  the  one 
fact  needful,  namely,  that  she  was  not  Eng^ 
lish,  he  could  feel  no  doubt.  Perhaps  tl^K 
fact  of  her  speaking  English  fluently, 
though  rather  imperfectly  at  times,  might 
contribute  not  a  little  to  make  her  amiable 
familiarity  of  manner  the  more  captivating 
to  him,  for  notwithstanding  his  own  firm 
conviction  that  he  spoke  French  like  a  na- 
tive, he  was  conscious  that  though  quite 
easy  it  was  very  fatiguing.  Whether  it 
were  that  he  felt  a  captivation  in  her  bro- 
ken English,  which  he  thought  might  by 
imitation  be  added  to  his  own  attractions, 
or  that  it  arose  from  the  habit  of  imitation 
so  often  met  with  in  persons  of  his  order  of 
intellect,  whatever  were  the  cause,  he  had 
not  conversed  with  her  ten  minutes  before 
his  idiom  became  wonderfully  assimilated 
to  her  own. 

**  Ah !"  she  exclaimed,  looking  at  him 
with  much  kindness,  "  I  perceive,  dat  is  I 
mean  I  see,  dat  you  not  one  English." 

"  Alas !''  sighed  Edward  in  reply,  and 
returning  her  flattering  glance  with  one 
which  seemed  to  deprecate  her  scorn  when 
she  should  know  the  truth,  **  alas !  would, 
madam  !-— dat  is,  I  should  much  great  deal 
be  thankful  to  de  ban  dieu  if  I  could  say 
your  aimable  soupg&n  vas  correct.  But  no! 
I  am  not  so  appy.    Yes,  I  am  English  f 

There  was  a  melancholly  pathos  in  the 
tone  with  which  he  made  this  avowal  that 
must  have  touched  any  heart  not  absc^utely 
made  of  stone,  and  his  new  acquaintance, 
who  could  not  with  justice  be  accused  of 
any  hardness  in  that  region,  replied  with 
the  most  soothing  gentleness,  *'  Mixis  n'tm- 
porte  done !  Dose  who  do  know  to  make 
demselves  aimables,  have  a  countri  common 
to  dem  own  selves  superior  to  al  de  oders 
in  de  vorld !" 

"  Ah  den !"  exclaimed  Edward  in  a  fer* 
vent  whisper,  **  no  need  I  to  ask  vat  conn* 
tri  boasts  your  birth.  You  are  of  de  coun- 
tri des  ahMbks  f" 

Before  the  dialogue  had  reached  this 
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point  the  young  Lord  Lynberry  bad  caused 
the  champagne  to  flow  very  abundantly 
amongst  his  party,  and  when  by  his  lord- 
ship's commands  the  sparkling  flask  reach- 
ed Edward,  he  transferred  the  tall  glass 
that  came  with  it,  generously  filled  to  the 
brim,  to  the  hand  of  his  enchanting  neigh- 
bor, contenting  himself  fur  the  nonce  with 
the  tumbler  that  stood  beside  htm.  Moat 
readers  are  probably  aware  that  nothing 
lends  to  render  the  act  of  dining  so  gay  as 
abundance  of  tolerably  good  cnampagne. 
The  room  was  getting  warm  too,  and  the 
bright  beverage  had  been  so  well  frapp^ 
by  the  attentive  waiter,  bribed  to  the  task 
an  boar  or  two  before  by  his  thoughtful 
young  lordship,  that  it  was  next  to  impofr- 
sible  to  refuse  the  o(V*pledged  draft,  and  the 
cooflequence  was  that  Mrs.  Roberts,  who 
really,  poor  woman,  did  always  sufl^r,  as 
she  said,  more  than  any  body  from  heat, 
liad  for  the  fourth  time  made  the  foot  of 
iier  glass  point  to  the  heavens  before  she 
recollected  what  she  was  about.  But  then 
she  didy  for  she  began  to  feel  rather  giddy, 
though,  as  she  whispered  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
she  was  not  in  the  least  uncomfortable ; 
only  she  thought  she  ought  to  have  eaten 
rather  a  more  sdid  dinner  before  she  be- 
gan, and  the  want  of  that  made  her  head 
feel  as  light  as  a  feather. 

**  However,"  she  added,  "  it  is  never  too 
late  to  mend,  they  say,  and  if  that  is  not  as 
Dice  a  couple  of  ducks  that  they  have  been 
cutting  up  there  as  ever  was  bought  in 
Leadenhall-market,  I  am  a  Dutchwoman. 
If  I  don't  manage  to  get  a  limb  or  two  of 
'em  for  ray  share,  say  that  I  am  a  greater 
Ibol  than  you  took  me  for." 

''The  worthy  Mr.   Roberts,   who  had 
seen  the  last  of  the  four  glasses  of  cham- 
pagne disposed  of  with  some   uneasiness, 
exerted  himself  to  procure  for  his  lady  such 
a  substantial  portion  of  her  favorite  dish  as 
niglit  at  least  for  some  time  keep  her  si- 
lently employed.    Nor  was  he  disappointed. 
Mrs.  Roberts,  altogether,  never  felt  better 
in  her  life,  and  eat  what  her  attentive  bus* 
bmod  set  before  her  with  great  relish ;  but 
when  she  had  concluded  this  part  of  the 
entertainment  she  said  to  one  of  the  waiters, 
rather  louder  perhaps  than  was  necessary, 
*'  Apportex  une  peu  de  eau  de  vie,  man  hon 
tamme.     Jt  ne  suis  pas  tout  a  fait  bien," 
**  Gracious  Heaven,  ma'am !"  exclaimed 
the  greatly  shocked  Agatha,  "  what  are  you 
thinking  off 

^'Thinking  of,   child?  thinking  of  my 
flComach  to  be  sure !  What  do  I  care  for 
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all  these  people  compared  to  my  own 
health  ?  1  promise  you  that  I  will  not 
make  myself  ill  for  all  the  parlez-vaus  upon 
earth."* 


This   "  deUffhtful  dinner-party"  at  the 
Hof,  produced  a  considerable  effect 


upon  the  position  of  the  Roberts  party  at 
Baden-Baden.  Amidst  the  class  of  persons, 
not  a  very  small  one,  (for  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  contribute  more  or  less 
to  compose  it,)  who  find  themselves  able, 
and  hold  themselves  privileged,  to  devote 
their  existence  here  below  to  the  search  for 
amusement,  there  may  generally  be  found  a 
considerable  portion  who,  let  them  be  of 
what  nation  they  will,  may  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter described  by  one  little  English  word 
than  by  any  name,  phrase,  title,  or 
epithet,  which  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
This  unpretending  little  English  word  is 


*'  FAST." 


To  the  initiated  this  word  requires  no 
explanation,  being  so  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing as  almost  to  defy  any  possible  para- 
phrase to  render  it  more  expressive,  more 
clear,  more  intelligible ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
such  readers  as  may  chance  to  live  too 
much  in  the  shade  for  the  light  of  such  me- 
teor-like phrases  to  reach  them,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  explain  what  it  means.  A  fast 
man  is  one  who  is  endowed  with  sufficient 
energy  (or  audacity)  to  do  every  thing  that 
he  thinks  will  amuse  him,  without  permits- 
ting  himself  to  be  restrained  by  any  consid- 
eration whatever.  The  advantages  obtained 
by  this  sort  of  energetic  character  are 
somewhat  analogous  to  what  Shenstone  de* 
dares  belongs  to  the  man  who  has  contriv- 
ed to  obtain  the  character  of  an  oddity. 
**  It  sets  him  in  an  easy  chair  for  life,"  says 
the  pastoral  poet,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
pipe  and  his  crook,  knew  how  to  listen  to 
the  "  busy  hum  of  men"  as  well  as  of  bees. 
But  the  easy  chair  of  the  fast  man  is  a 
much  more  luxurious  sort  of  machine  than 
that  of  the  oddity ;  for  whereas  the  sole 
hope  and  aim  of  the  oddity  is  to  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  in  peace,  without  being  pestered 
by  any  friendly  inquiries  as  to  why  he  does 

*  This  anecdote  is  correctly  given  from  the 
life,  and  proceeds  from  one  of  the  very  numerous 
class  who  have  contrived,  in  oiany  places  on  the 
eontinentf  to  be  considered  as  a  fiur  specimen  of 
an  order  of  persons  among  whom  they  assured! v 
would  not  be  admitted  at  home,  either  as  equals 
or  associates  in  any  way. 
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this,  or  why  he  does  not  do  that,  the  cush- 
ioned ease  of  the  fast  man  not  only  enables 
him  to  do  and  to  say  what  he  likes  himself, 
but  to  insist  with  most  powerful  and  myste- 
rious authority,  that  all  admitted  to  the 
honor  of  his  intimacy  should  do  so  too ;  that 
is  to  say,  not  what  they  like  best,  but  what 
he  likes  best 

Moreover,  for  the  most  part,  the  oddity 
contents  himself  by  being  permitted  to  ut- 
ter sundry  queer  notions,  in  quaint  phrase ; 
or  he  may  perhaps  claim  the  privilege  of 
being  clothed  in  his  own  fashion,  and  not 
in  that  of  his  tailor.  But  far  greater  are 
the  demands  of  the  fast  man  upon  the  toler- 
ation of  his  friends.  In  all  sincerity  and 
truth  he  expects  permission  to  transgress 
every  law  in  the  decalogue  without  incur- 
ring any  worse  penalty  than  being  called 
"past."  Yet  this,  in  truth,  instead  of 
punishment,  is  the  very  greatest  reward 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures to  bestow  upon  him;  for  he  would 
greatly  prefer  knowing  that  it  was  bestow- 
ed, than  be  assured  that  all  who  knew  of 
his  existence  agreed  in  proclaiming  him  the 
most  virtuous  man  alive.  Yet  at  home,  ex- 
cepting to  their  papas,  mammas,  uncles, 
aunts,  brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins,  this 
class  is  of  no  very  great  importance  ;  and 
even  these  close  relatives,  though  often 
nearly  worried  to  death  perhaps  by  their 
superabundant  vivacity,  are  generally  dis- 
posed to  pass  a  lenient  judgment  on  their 
fooleries,  and  to  let  them  off  with  observing 
that  their  "  Virtue  hath  a  license  in  it 
which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is." 

Should  a  wife,  indeed,  be  in  the  case,  the 
social  relations  of  the  parties  are  likely  to 
be  more  painfully  affected,  for  the  fast 
husband  is  rather  apt  to  keep  the  fancy 
dress  with  which  he  adorns  his  irregulari-| 
ties  for  company,  putting  it  off  without  cer- 
emony, on  coming  home  to  his  wife,  who 
is  therefore  forced,  sometimes  a  good  deal 
against  her  inclination,  to  contemplate  him 
under  a  very  much  worse  aspect  than  any 
other  individual  of  his  acquaintance.  This 
is  unfortunate;  yet  still  the  fast  class  are, 
on  their  native  soil,  of  little  importance  to  us 
compared  to  the  injurious  effect  they  pro- 
duce on  the  reputation  of  their  countrymen 
abroad.  There  is  not  a  capital  in  Europe, 
to  say  nothing  of  spas,  baths,  wells,  and 
so  forth,  where  a  knot  of  these  frolicking, 
rollicking  Englishmen  may  not  be  found, 
not  only  doing  pretty  nearly  every  thing 
that  they  onght  not  to  do,  but  doing  it 
with  £uch  audacity  of  display,  asof  neces- 
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sity  brings  all  eyes  upon  them ;  while  by 
thus  thrusting  themselves  and  their  noisy 
impertinence  perpetually  on  the  foreground, 
they  contrive  very  effectually  to  keep  the 
better  class  of  English  travellers  compara- 
tively out  of  sight,  leaving  their  own  pro* 
cious  sayings  and  doings  to  be  quoted  by 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  the  moral 
and  intellectual  type  of  the  British  people. 
This  is  a  pity,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  much 
lamented  by  the  patriotic  English  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  for  the  class  is  perfectly 
well  known  at  home,  and  the  effect  they 
produce  when  on  their  travels  is  guessed  at 
without  much  difficulty.  But  although  the 
class  of  men  denominated  fast  men  may  be 
perfectly  well  known  in  England,  and  suffi- 
ciently studied  without  leaving  it,  there  is 
another  class  sent  forth  by  our  overflowing 
population,  which  can  only  be  seen  in  per- 
fection abroad,  namely,  that  awful  portioo 
of  the  travelling  tribe,  properly  denomina- 
ted **fast  ladies.'*  Of  this  class,  the  wo- 
men of  England  who  remain  at  home,  hare, 
I  really  hope  and  believe,  no  idea  whatever ; 
and  were  it  not  that  these  too,  from  the  noi- 
sy audacity  with  which  they  bring  them- 
selves forward,  are  frequently  pointed  out 
as  specimens  of  English  women  of  fashion, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  leave  them  in  the 
shade  in  which  their  insignificance  at  home 
would  naturally  place  them ;  but  as  it  is,  it 
may  be  useful  to  raise  a  voice,  however 
feeble,  just  to  tell  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  the  fast  young  ladies  who  are  led 
about  by  their  papas  and  mammas,  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  and  from  city  to  city, 
flirting  and  frolicking  in  a  style  peculiarly 
their  own,  and  with  such  freedom  from  all 
ordinary  young  lady*like  restraint  as  enti- 
tles them  to  the  said  epithet  of  fast,  are 

NOT      8PBCIMRNS      OF      TUB      GENTLBMBN'b 
DAUGBTBRS  OF  ENGLAND. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  none 
whose  good  opinion  is  worth  conciliating 
for  my  beautiful  countrywomen  can  possi- 
bly require  such  an  assurance ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, those  who  try  to  make  themselves 
the  most  conspicuous,  are  always  the  most 
observed,  and  while  hundreds  of  delicate 
young  creatures,  brought  to  the  continent 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  their  highly- 
finished  and  careful  education,  come  and 
go  as  noiselessly  and  as  quietly  as  spirits, 
permitted  to  look  out  upon  other  worlds 
than  their  own,  leaving  no  renown  behind 
them  save  that  of  sharing  their  national  boon 
of  superior  loveliness,  baJf-a-dozen  low-bred, 
bold,  spirited  young  woipen,  intoxicated  by 
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finding  IheroseWea  admitted  among  per- 
iODs  of  station  greatly  superior  to  their  own, 
leave  as  they  go  a  track  as  conspicuous, 
and  not  greatly  more  refined,  than  that  of  a 
steamboat,  while  thousands  of  eyes  look 
after  tbem,  thousands  of  shoulders  are 
shrugged,  and  the  phrase,  ''Is  not  that 
perfectly  English?"  may  be  heard  muttered 
in  more  languages  than  one. 

We  laugh  at  our  French  neighbors  for 
the  blunders  they  make  with  our  titles ;  but 
the  Sir  Bulwer  and  the  Sir  Scott,  does 
greatly  less  discredit  to  their  quickness, 
than  the  judgments  which  they  pass  so 
freely  upon  the  deficiency  of  grace  in  Eng* 
lish  manners.  Not  only  the  French,  how- 
erer,  but  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
befoe  they  can  justly  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  merit  of  discernment  while  pass- 
ing this  judgment,  must  rouse  their  acute- 
ness  to  the  task  of  not  mistaking  a  bad 
specimen  for  a  good  one. 

This  dissertation  on  fast  gentlemen  and 
ladies  must,  however,  come  to  a  close,  or 
I  shall  get  retaliated  upon  by  the  epithet  of 
"s/bv."  The  delightful  dinner  party  at 
the Hof,  produced,  as  I  have  said,  a 
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ctmsiderable  effect  upon  the  position  of  the 
Roberts  family  at  Baden-Baden.  The 
tones  of  their  voices,  except  when  indulg- 
ing in  the  tender  whisperings  of  flirtation, 
had  been  so  loud,  and  their  indignation  at 
the  vulgarity  of  the  company  in  general, 
and  at  their  contriving  to  live  without  salt- 
spoons  in  particular,  expressed  both  in 
French  and  English,  with  so  much  energy, 
that  they  had  soon  become  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  party  in  the  room.  In  addition 
to  this  glory,  of  which  they  were  fully  con- 
acioas,  they  enjoyed,  as  we  know,  the  un- 
q>eakable  delight  of  having  in  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, the  handsomest  and  most  fashion- 
nble  man  at  the  baths,  and  in  Lord  Lynber- 
rjr»  the  heir  to  the  highest  title.  Can  it  be 
matter  of  wonder  that  this,  together  with  as 
many  glasses  of  champagne  as  could  be 
irell  offered  to  young  ladies,  should  have 
made  them  very  lively  indeed!  Lively 
they  certainly  were,  and  not  only  the 
young  ladies,  but  the  father,  the  mother, 
and  the  son  also.  In  their  different  ways, 
they  were  all  lively,  and  then  and  there  it 
sms,  that  for  the  first  time  a  voice  of  sufli- 
cientanthority  to  bestow  a  lasting  denomi- 
nation, namely,  the  voice  of  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery himsdf,  pronounced  that  "  the  Ro- 
bertses  were  regular  fast  girls,  just  the 
right  sort  of  thing  to  meet  abroad,  and  to 
make  Blaek*Forest  larking,  pleasant " 


The  evening  of  this  important  day  was 
passed  partly  at  the  rooms,  and  partly  in 
the  half-lighted  drawing-room  of  the  Balco- 
ny House.  But,  half-lighted  as  it  was, 
Mrs.  Roberts  felt  that  it  was  an  exceeding- 
ly good  drawing-room,  and  could  only  be 
taken  at  a  watering-place  like  Baden,  by 
people  of  condition.  As  to  its  being  only 
half-lighied,  nobody  seemed  inclined  to 
complain  of  that.  There  was  a  fine  moon, 
both  the  French  windows  were  opened  up- 
on the  balcony  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
domain,  and  before  the  end  of  the  evening 
there  were  two  chairs  put  out  at  each  win- 
dow. It  was  Mr.  Montgomery  who  did 
this,  in  his  usual  gay  and  lively  manner, 
declaring  that  **  it  was  a  sin  to  the  Lady 
Moon,  not  to  consecrate  their  pretty  balccny 
to  her  as  a  sort  of  temple,  where  all  the 
family  might,  in  turn,  repair  to  perform 
their  orisons  to  her  beauty." 

Some  of  the  family,  however,  appeared 
to  think  that  this  duty  might  be  performed 
vicariously ;  for  though  Mrs.  Roberts  did 
step  out  for  half  a  minute,  and  seat  herself 
there,  while  she  turned  a  broad  smiling 
face  of  approbation  upon  Mr.  Montgomery, 
the  ceremony  did  not  become  general. — 
Mr.  Roberts,  good  man,  had  eaten  a  par- 
ticularly hearty  dinner,  and  this,  together 
with  his  having  taken  about  treble  his  usu- 
al quantity  of  wine,  made  him  feel,  as  he 
told  his  wife  in  a  whisper,  as  soon  as  the 
tea-things  disappeared,  that  he  "could  not 
keep  out  of  his  bed  five  minutes  longer  if 
be  was  to  die  for  it.*'  So  he  walked  off, 
without  thinking  it  necessary  to  describe 
bis  sensations  to  any  one  else. 

Mr.  Vincent,  who  had  accompanied  the 
party  from  the  dinner-table  to  the  rooms, 
and  thence  to  the  Balcony  House,  had 
wholly,  and  without  any  affectation  of  re- 
serve on  either  side,  assumed  towards  Ber- 
tha the  manner  of  a  near  and  privileged  re 
lation,  and  soon  after  the  disappearance  of 
Mr.  Roberts,  he  whispered  something  in 
her  ear,  to  which  she  only  replied  by  an 
inclination  of  the  head.  But  if  the  whisper 
expressed  his  opinion  that  she  would  do 
well  to  follow  her  nominal  guardian's  ex- 
ample, she  received  it  with  very  marked 
obedience,  for  in  the  next  moment  she  rose 
from  her  chair,  and  lighting  a  little  taper, 
which  stood  ready  on  a  side  table,  she  glid- 
ed out  of  the  room,  her  only  farewell  being 
confined  to  a  glance  of  the  eye  bestowed  on 
her  cousin  as  she  passed. 

Mr.   Montgomery   and  Agatha  at  one 
window,  and  Maria  and  Lord  Lynberiy  at 
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the  other,  had  already  began  to  offer  their  home.       Not  that  mj  hopes  atop  there. 


lunar  orisons ;  but  they  had  not  yet  taken 
possession  of  the  chairs^  and  Mr.  Vincent 
for  a  moment  put  himself  eit^tVrs  with  his 
young  pupil  and  the  pensive  fair  one  who 
stood  sighing  at  his  side. 

"  It  is  a  l^autiful  night,  Hiss  Roberts/' 
said  the  tutor ;  "  but  are  you  not  fearful  of 
taking  cold  V* 

''  Cold  !''  reiterated  Maria,  in  an  accent, 
which  seemed  in   that  one  syllable  to  ex- 
press   both    astonishment    and    scorn. — 
^"  Cold  I  Oh,  Heavens!  no." 

**  I  am  going  to  the  theatre,  Lynberry," 
said  Mr.  Vincent,  without  attempting  any 
contest  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  of  the  young  lady's  shoulders,-  "  will 
you  come  with  me  V* 

"  No,  by  heaven,  will  I  not  I"  replied 
the  young  man,  with  great  energy. 

*'  Well  then,  good  night,"  said  the  tutor, 
and  repeating  the  good  night  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  bow  to  Maria,  he  stepped 
back  into  the  room,  shook  hands  with  th«$ 
well-pleased  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  thought 
his  going  the  most  fortunate  thing  in  the 
world,  and  departed,  Mr.  Montgomery  and 
Agatha  being  already  too  deep  in  their 
devotions,  to  permit  his  offering  any  fare- 
well, without  indiscretion. 

Mrs.  Roberts  then  settled  herself  in  the 
most  comfortable  arm-chair  the  apartment 
contained,  and  drew  towards  her  a  book 
that  lay  upon  the  table,  and  which  she 
placed  in  a  proper  position  for  being  read, 
and  then  opened  it.  It  chanced  that  the 
book  was  in  German,  being  the  property 
of  Bertha,  and  left  there  by  her  the  day  be- 
fore. But  Mrs.  Roberts's  perusal  of  the 
volume  went  not  50  far  as  to  make  her 
aware  of  this,  and  it  therefore  answered  her 
purpose  quite  as  well  as  any  other  could 
have  done.  For  a  few  delightful  moments, 
the  happy  and  triumphant  mother  indulged 
herself  by  glancing  first  at  one  window  and 
then  at  the  other,  inwardly  soliloquizing  up- 
on her  gratitude  to  heaven  for  having  given 
her  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  persevere 
in  doing  all  she  had  done. 

"  How  long  would  it  have  been,  I  won- 
der," thought  she, ''  before  I  should  have 
seen  my  girls  talking  in  England  with  two 
such  men  as  those.    If  nothing  more  was  I 


Goodness  forbid  1  I  know  how  to  manage 
a  little  better  than  that,  I  hope.  Dear  giri  I 
I  shall  live  to  see — 1  hope  and  trust  I 
shall—" 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  growing  very  sleepy ; 
her  eyes  closed  and  opened,  and  closed 
again.  She  did  not  intend  to  go  to  sleep, 
quite  the  contrary,  but  somehow  or  other, 
the  last  night's  ball,  the  excellent  cham- 
pagne, tbe  easy  chair,  were  altogether  too 
much  for  her,  and  she  did  at  length  fall  fast 
asleep,  her  last  waking  thought  easily  ri* 
pening  into  a  glorious  dream,  in  which  she 
not  only  saw  Maria  with  a  coronet  on  her 
brow,  but  two  aunts  of  the  noble  bride, 
seven  cousins,  and  one  sour-faced  old  an- 
cle, all  looking  as  if  they  were  falling  into 
atrophy  from  envy,  as  they  looked  at  her. 


to  come  of  it,  nothing  whatever,  the  advan- 
tage to  them  must  be  great  and  important 
The  very  talking  of  Lord  Lynberry  in  the 
manner  that  my  dear  darling  Maria  has  now 
undoubtedly  a  right  to  do,  would  be  enough 
to  make  her  fortune  among  our  own  set  at 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  my  readers  feel 
sufficient  interest  in  all  the  Roberts  fami- 
ly to  have  remarked  that  Mr.  Edward  has 
not  been  mentioned  as  forming  one  of  the 
party  that  went  from  the  rooms  to  the  Bal* 
cony  House,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tea, 
and  passing  the  last  hours  of  that  delightful 
day.  No.  He  went  with  them  from  the 
dinner-table  to  the  rooms,  but  did  not  go 
thence  in  their  company. 

Before  making  his  parting  bow  to  his 
fascinating  neighbor  at  the  dinner-table,  he 
had  learned  from  her  that  her  husband  was 
called  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Marqueroont, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  vbry  high  family  in 
Normandy,  that  she  had  on  this  account 
been  compelled  by  a  tyrannical  father  to 
marry  him  at  a  frightfully  early  age,  that 
she  was  herself  the  most  unhappy  of  women, 
and  that  she  was  still  a  greal  deal  younger 
than  she  looked,  having  pined  for  ten  mis- 
erable years  under  that  winter  of  the  heart 
which  must  inevitably  fall  upon  a  wara- 
hearted  young  creature  like  herself  under 
such  circumstances.  All  this  was  uttered 
in  a  way  to  make  Edward  quite  aware  thai 
the  charming,  but  unhappy  Madame  de 
Marquemont  had  already  read  something  of 
gentle  sympathy  in  his  eyes,  which  had  be- 
guiled her  into  being  more  confidential  in 


bee  disclosures  than  she  had  eva  been  ia 
all  her  life  before.  And  he  answered  to  it 
all  u  he  thought  it  became  a  young  man  of 
fashion  and  lender  feelings  to  answer.  Sh* 
farther  informed  him  that  in  the  absence  of 
every  thing  like  domeatie  bsppineaa^  eke 
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aometiines  sought  a  temporary  relief  from 
the  amusing  stimulation  o(  raugiHt-noir, 

''  Of  course/'  she  added,  *'  1  never  play 
for  any  stake,  the  loss  of  which  could  give 
me  a  moment*s  'uneasiness.  But  even  at 
small  stakes,  it  really  is  a  delicious  amuse- 
ment" 

*'  I  can  easily  believe  that,"  replied  Ed- 
ward, with  vivacity.  **  I  have  never  tried 
my  luck  yet,  but  I  think  I  shall  be  tempted 
to  do  it  some  day." 

"  Let  us  try  our  luck  together  to-night  1" 
exclaimed  Madame  de  Marquemont,  throw- 
ing a  broadside  of  eyebeams  upon  him, 
which  seemed  to  promise  every  species  of 
success.  He  answered  quite  as  she  expects 
ed  he  would  do,  and  the  engagement  was 
ratified  by  their  gently  knocking  their 
glasses  together  before  drinking  the  third 
glass  of  Ix>rd  Lynberry's  champagne. 

On  leaving  the  table,  however,  the  lady 
with  a  gentle  glance  of  almost  tender  re* 
buke,  declined  his  offered  arm. 

"Sortez  comroe  vous  6tes  entr^,  mou 
ami,"  she  said,  "  et  puis — on  vous  attends 
— au  revoirl" 

Thus  schooled,  Edward  joined  himself 
with  bis  party  as  they  made  their  exit,  but 
he  might  really  be  excused  for  feeling,  un- 
der the  present  circumstances,  that  be 
would  rather  have  been  elsewhere ;  for  his 
father  was  taking  care  of  his  mother,  his 
two  sisters  very  evidently  wished  for  no- 
thing more  than  they  already  possessed  in 
the  way  of  escort ;  and  as  for  his  future 
wife.  Miss  Bertha  Harrington,  she  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  of  so  shy  and  retiring  a 
temper  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  an  intel- 
lect too  imbecile  to  permit  her  entering  into 
conversation  with  any  one,  ihe  was  hanging 
on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Vincent,  with  a  degree 
of  affectionate  familiarity  which  made  her 
look  as  if  she  decidedly  belonged  to  him, 
chatting  away,  moreover^  all  the  while,  with 
a  sort  of  happy  eagerness,  that  seemed  to 
show  her  foregone  silence  to  have  been  any 
tfainff  but  natural  to  her. 

The  rest  of  the  party,  as  thus  grouped, 
were  disposed  of,  very  much  to  Mr.  Ed^ 
ward's  satisfaction,  but  towards  this  couple 
he  looked  with  a  sort  of  a  sneer  that  was 
about  half-and-half  made  up  of  ridicule  and 
menace. 

''Ljnberry  would  do  well  to  kick,  his 
hypocritical  tutor  down  stairs,"  thought 
he ;  ''  and  so  I  shall  most  assuredly  tell 
him.  And  aa  for  that  detestable  brat  of  a 
girl,  who  has  no  more  idea  how  to  conduct 
herself  in  wel^bred  society  than  an  idiot,  I 
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will  have  her  money,  if  I  am  obliged  to 
lock  her  up  for  life  afterwards.  Nor  do  1 
care  one  single  farthing  what  she  does,  or 
who  she  flirts  with.  My  method  with  her 
will  be  a  very  summary  one." 

In  short,  Mr.  Edward's  exit  frcm  the 
banqueting-room  formed  rather  a  contrast 
to  the  very  delightful  two  hours  he  had 
passed  in  it ;  but  he  in  some  degree  re- 
lieved the  painful  condition  of  his  temper, 
by  .ndulging  in  that  sort  of  elbowing  him- 
self through  the  crowd,  which  many  Eng* 
lishmen  of  his  class  have  recourse  to,  when 
seized  with  a  fit  of  ill-humor,  accompanied 
by  a  sudden  wish  of  proclaiming  their  na- 
tional rights  and  high  personal  distinction. 

This  little  cloud  upon  his  felicity,  how- 
ever, soon  passed  away ;  for  the  interval 
between  leaving  the  tabU  {Tkote,  and  again 
beholding  the  fascinating  woman  who  had 
made  that  table  so  delightful,  did  not  last 
long.  The  majority  of  the  happy  idlers  at 
Baden-Baden,  generally  permit  themselves 
after  dinner  to  enjoy  the  alfresco  recreation 
to  which  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the 
bright  summer  sun  of  Germany  gives  so 
much  attraction,  taking  their  coffee  and  ice 
at  one  of  the  little  tables  placed  in  the 
shade,  yet  so  as  to  completely  overlook  the 
bright  and  sunny  scene  that  spreads  be- 
yond. The  Roberts  ladies,  and  the  gentle- 
men who  were  in  attendance  upon  them, 
had  agreed  that  the  carriage  should  be  dis- 
missed, and  that  they  should  walk  after  dii^ 
ner  to  the  rooms. 

*'  It  is  so  pleasant  to  walk  with  an  agree- 
able companion !  Not  all  the  carriages  in 
the  world  can  be  half  so  delightful,  in  my 
opinion !"  exclaimed  Maria,  when  the  sub* 
ject  was  discussed;  and  as  every  body 
seemed  to  agree  with  her,  the  walking  was 
decided  on,  though  Mrs.  Roberts  certainly 
did  think  it  was  rather  a  pity  not  to  drive 
up  in  good  style  to  the  portico,  when  it 
was  sure  to  be  so  very  full.  Walk,  how- 
ever,  they  did,  four  very  well  pleased  paira 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  while  the  oarefuUy 
decorated,  slight  young  figure  of  the  well- 
favored,  but  frowning  Edward,  sauntered 
onward  alone.  But  his  solitude  and  hia 
sttlkinets  did  not,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, endure  long.  The  party  reached 
the  portico,  where  the  Miss  Robertsea  had 
the  delight  of  perceiving  wiih  a  degree  of 
certainty  which  left  no  room  for  doubt, 
that  a  multitude  of  eyes  were  turned  upon 
them  and  their  distinguished  friends ;  while 
the  heart  of  their  brother  was  once  more 
awakened  to  pleasure,  as  animated  as  their 
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tpace  of  time  which  intervened  between 
his  quitting  his  chair  beside  the  little  mar- 
ble table,  and  entering  the  brilliant  saloon 
in  the  middle  of  which  was  placed  a  migh- 
tier table,  around  which  at  least  a  score  of 
persons  were  already  seated,  whose  hearts 
and  souls  were  every  instant  becoming 
more  tumuhuously  agitated  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  rouge  et  noir, 

"  Ahf  par  example  r*  exclaimed  the  count- 
ess, "  you  and  I  have  engaged,  you  know,  to 
try  our  luck  together  at  the  table;  now  let  me 
Bee  how  habile  you  are  in  obtaining  two  good 
seats  for  us.  I  will  be  close  to  you,  ami,  I 
Get  the  chairs,  and  they  shall  not  be  lost  by 
any  awkwardness  of  mine  ;je  m*y  connais,'* 

Trembling  to  his  fingers'  ends  under  the 
influence  of  a  variety  of  emotions,  yet  most 
prodigiously  delighted  in  the  midst  of  them, 
the  obedient  young  man  exerted  himself  as 
strenuously  as  if  his  life  depended  on  his 
success,  to  find  space  at  the  table  for  the 
two  chairs  which  he  had  seized  upon,  and 
was  rewarded  by  success,  by  the  aid  of  a 
trifling  look  or  word  of  interference  from 
the  croupier,  who  probably  saw  something 
in  the  unmitigated  eagerness  of  the  young 
man's  glance,  which  indicated  such  a  state 
of  mind  as  he  desired  to  see  in  the  guests 
that  surrounded  his  master's  table.  The 
countess  kept  her  promise,  and  was  ready 
to  drop,  without  embarrassment  of  any 
kind    into  the  seat  thus  ably  prepared  for 

her. 

"  Eh  hien!  How  shall  we  start?*'  said 
she.  "  You  shall  choose  the  color  first. 
Let  us  begin  tout  doucenunt.  Put  down 
five  francs  for  each  of  us  on  whichever  co- 
lor you  prefer." 

Edward,  who  was  exerting  all  his  powers 
of  mind  to  their  very  utmost  extent,  in  order 
to  prevent  himself  from  being  totally  over- 
powered by  all  the  various  agitations  which 
assailed  him,  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pock- 
et and  drew  thence  the  two  pieces,  which 
he  pushed  forward  as  boldly  as  he  could, 
upon  the  point  nearest  to  him  on  which  he 
perceived  that  money  had  been  placed  by 
others.  It  was  done  with  a  faltering  hand, 
however,  and  the  lady,  who  had  already 
provided  heradf  with  a  raieau^  gave  the 
coins  a  little  push  farther,  saying,  as  she 
looked  into  the  face  of  her  companion  with 
a  bewitching  smile,  "  Sayez  canfiant,  mon 
oauV 

Edward  attempted  to  return  the  smile, 
bat  did  not  succeed,  for  at  that  moment  he 
was  deep  in  meditation  as  to  what  he 
should  doy  and  what  he  should  say,  if  he 
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should  in  a  few  minutes  find  himself  with- 
out the  power  of  depositing  the  stake  his 
lovely  friend  might  call  for.  He  had  still 
four  five*franc  pieces  in  his  pocket,  and  that 
was  all  I 

''  GagneP*  exclaimed  Madame  de  Mar- 
quemont,  raking  out  with  a  pretty  languid 
movement,  intended  to  display  her  total  in- 
difference to  the  result,  the  four  pieces 
which  belonged  to  the  piirtnership.  The 
heart  of  Edward  seemed  to  leap  into  his 
throat.  Here  was  his  stake  doubled,  and 
the  horrible  exposure  upon  which  he  had 
been  meditating  postponed  for — perhaps 
forever!  With  eyes  sparkling  with  love 
and  joy  the  happy  youth  snatched  up  two  of 
the  pieces,  and  dropped  them  into  his  pock- 
et, while  with  the  other  hand  he  pushed 
the  remaining  two  towards  the  lady,  saying, 
"  Now  it  is  your  turn  to  choose." 

**  Mais  noR,  mon  onit,  non.  You  roust 
push  your  success.  But  where  are  the 
other  pieces?  Mon  ami!  what  are  you 
thinking  of?  You  must  double  the  stake 
this  time  at  the  very  least.  Ah  I  I  see  you 
are  a  novice ;  but  you  shall  be  my  pupil, 
and  you  will  soon  understand  the  thing 
better." 

Edward  felt  rather  sick.  He  had  thought 
himself  safe  for  such  a  long  time !  And 
now  he  might  be  plunged  into  all  the  misery 
he  so  deeply  dreaded  within  the  space  of  a 
moment.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
and  once  more  struggling  to  render  his 
hand  respectably  steady,  he  pushed  four 
pieces  to  precisely  the  same  spot  on  which 
he  had  deposited  his  first  venture. 

"The  little  coup  de  rateau  from  me 
must  be  added,  I  see,"  said  Madame  de 
Marquemont,  "  or  the  charm  will  not  be 
complete,  I  suppose." 

At  that  moment  Eklward  could  not  speak. 
He  had  the  wisdom  not  to  attempt  it,  for 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  articulate  a  sylla- 
ble ;  but  in  the  next,  the  enchanting  voice 
of  his  fair  friend  murmured  in  his  ear, 
"  Enchore^  cher  JFitxherbert.  Que  tu  sai$ 
bien  choisir!" 

Too  much  agitated  to  appreciate  the  fasci- 
nating familiarity  of  the  pronoun  thus  ad- 
dressed to  him,  or  even  to  see  the  tender 
smile  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  Ed- 
ward only  replied  by  exclaiming,  "God 
bless  my  soul  I  how  very  lucky  I" 

If  the  charming  Madame  de  Marque- 
mont's  mental  scuiloquy  at  this  moment 
consisted  of  the  exclamation,  "What  an 
idiot  1"  it  mattered  little,  for  not  only  did 
the  happy  Edward  hear  it  not,  but 
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spirits  were  in  such  a  state  of  exaltation 
thai  he  would  scarcely  have  cared  for  it  if  he 
had.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  in- 
teresting heir  of  the  Roberts  family  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  that  sometimes  vary- 
ing, bul»  on  the  whole,  most  happy  evening. 
Now  and  then  a  few  pieces  were  lost,  but 
when  they  left  the  table  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  to  the  lodgings  of  the  lady,  where 
Edward  was  invited  to  sup  on  '*  lettuce  and 
a  glass  of  Rhine  wine,"  the  joint  stock 
amounted  to  thirty  pieces,  which  Madame 
de  Marquemont  divided  between  them  in  the 
prettiest  and  roost  playful  manner  imagina- 
ble. And  who  in  Edward's  predicament 
could  have  been  so  churlish  as  to  remem- 
ber that  she  forgot  to  reimburse  him  for  her 
share  of  the  original  stake?  • 
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Fram  Um  Londoa  Qanrteity  Eeview. 

The  Crescent  and  the  Cross ;  or,  Romance 
and  Realities  of  Eastern  Travel.  By 
EUot  Warburton^  Esq.  London.  2 
vols.  12mo.     1845. 

When  the  Persian  ambassador  in  London 
saw  Storr  and  Mortimer's  shop,  encum- 
bered with  its  piles  of  jewelry,  and  gold 
and  silver,  he  declared  at  once  and  deci- 
sively that  the  King  of  England  was  a  mere 
nominal  sovereign — a  phantom — an  empty 
pageant;  for,  said  he, '  if  your  Sh^h  had  in 
him  a  vestige  of  royal  power,  would  he  not 
naturally  seize  the  immense  treasures  so 
coolly  displayed  before  hiJii  in  open  day  by 
these  two  insolent  mer#(hants?'  And  now 
it  would  seem  that  if  England,  on  the  death 
of  Meheroei  Ala,  slfould  be  so  inert,  or  so 
squeamish,  aancCto  seize  and  occupy  the 
famous  land  of  £gypt»  her  virtuous  absti- 
neaoe  will  bd  viewed  by  Mr.  Warburton 
very  much  in  the  same  light  as  that  in 
which  the  Persian  ambassador  regarded 
Kisg  George  for  sparing  the  silversmiths' 
shop.  We  shall  presently  endeavor  to- 
wards showing  that  our  national  honesty, 
io  leaving  the  possession  of  Egypt  to  its 
misbelieving  owners,  may  possibly  be  jus- 
tified even  upon  the  humble  and  pq>ular 
groimd  of  expediency :  but  first  we  roust 
i^eak  of  Mr.  Warbiirton's  book.  It  is  an 
Ecconnt  of  a  Unu  in  the  Levant,  including 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Constantinople, 
End  Greece.    The  author  frankly  calls  his 


work  the  '  Romance  and  Realities  of  East- 
ern Travel :'  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  Ro* 
mance  is  so  well  imagined,  and  the  Reali- 
ty so  well  told,  that  we  can  hardly  afiect  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
book  is  vastly  superior  to  the  common  run 
of  narratives,  and  is  indeed  remarkable  for 
the  coloring  power,  and  the  play  of  fancy 
with  which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened. 
The  writing  is  of  a  kind  that  indicates 
abilities  likely  to  command  success  in  the 
higher  departments  of  literature.  Almost 
every  page  teems  with  good  feeling ;  and  al- 
though that'catholic-heartedness'  for  which 
the  author  takes  credit,  permits  him  to 
view  Mahometan  doctrines  and  usages  with 
a  little  too  much  of  indifierentism,  yet,  ar- 
riving in  Palestine,  he  willingly  becomes 
the  good  pilgrim,  and  at  once  gives  in  his 
adherence  to  the  '  religion  of  the  place' 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  pious,  though  much 
hurried.  Christian.  The  book,  indepen- 
dently of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative, 
comprises  much  useful  and  interesting  in- 
formation, derived  from  the  labors  of  others, 
and  collated  in  a  manner  the  very  reverse 
of  pedantic.  Amongst  these  materials, 
and  atrongly  contrasted  with  the  graver 
and  more  learned  portion  of  them,  is  a 
clever  and  charmingly  madcap  letter  from 
Mr.  Walpde:  it  is  just  what  a  midship- 
man's writing  should  be. 

Mr.  Warburton's  views  upon  various  sub- 
jects are  thrown  out  somewhat  lightly ;  but 
in  these  portions  of  his  book  we  do  not 
read  him  as  if  he  were  solemnly  conducting 
a  discussion  with  a  view  of  persuading  his 
readers :  it  strikes  us  rather  that  he  uses  the 
seeming  argument  as  a  mere  vehicle  for 
lively  and  sparkling  composition.  Amongst 
the  views  thus  hazarded,  is  the  one  to 
which  we  have  referred  respecting  the  oc- 
cupation of  Egypt : — 

'  Is  the  Porte,'  asks  our  author,  'once  more 
to  extend  its  hateful  authority  over  this  un- 
happy countrjT,  with  all  the  wiUiering  influ- 
ense  which  it  never  ceases  to  exercise? 
Shall  we  replace  the  ignorant  and  fanatical 
followers  of  the  Crescent  in  the  province 
which  became  a  kingdom  through  their  imbe- 
cility, in  order  that  they  may  interrupt  our 
commerce  here^  as  they  have  been  allowed 
to  arrest  the  building  ol  our  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem? 

'Heaven  forbid!  When  the  old  man  .who 
hat  bravelv  won  this  fertile  province  ceases  to 
exist,  let  his  selfish'  power  perish  with  him. 
Let  England  not  prostitute  ner  influence  to 
restore  emancipated  Egypt  to  the  imbecile 
tyranny  of  the  I'orte ;  but  endeavor  to  infuse 
into  the  country  of  her  adoption  the  principlea^ 
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own,  by  seeing  the  very  well-dressed  little 
figure  of  the  piquante  Madame  de  Marque- 
niont  gracefully  reclining  on  a  chair,  with 
her  tolerably  pretty  feet  sustained  by  the  bar 
of  another,  and  her  parasol  in  possession  of 
a  third.  Her  wigged  and  whiskered  hus- 
band, who,  as  an  experienced  eye  might 
easily  perceive,  belonged  to  a  class  of  men 
as  distinct  from  what  we  mean  by  fast  men, 
as  a  hawk  from  n  pigeon,  stood  beside  her 
with  great  politeness,  but  looking,  never- 
theless, as  if  be  were  rather  anxiously  wait- 
inv  for  an  opportunity  to  take  wing.  Ed- 
ward was  at  her  other  side  in  a  moment. 

**  Give  me  leave,  Mr.  Roberts — "  Ed- 
ward had  told  her  his  name,  and  she  had 
not  forgotten  it — ''  Give  me  leave,  Mr. 
Roberts,"  she  said,  "  to  present  you  to 
man  mart,  U  comte  de  MarquemanL  Men 
ami,  permit  me  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  my  amiable  young  English  acquaint- 
ance, Monsieur  Roberts." 

"  Fitzherbert  Roberts,"  said  Edward, 
smiling,  and  bowing  with  a  vast  deal  of 
Parisian  grace. 

<*  Enckante,  Monsieur  /"  replied  the 
oomte.  '*The  Fitzherbert  is  a  known 
name — to  wms  (mires — ^persons  of  condi- 
tion— Sir  Fitzherbert  sounds  like  the  name 
of  a  brother !" 

The  young  Edward  smiled,  blushed,  and 
bowed,  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  declared  himself  "  ^en  jiere^  et  hien 
iouehe,**  at  hearing  such  a  phrase  from 
such  lips. 

**  Ah  fa  !"  exclaimed  the  comte  in  reply, 
"mil  de  phis  apropos  than  my  making 
your  acquaintance  at  this  moment.  Ma- 
dame, though  you  would  never  guess  it,  is 
year  countrywoman  ;  but  being  of  haute 
uaissanee,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  bring 
her  up  in  France,  where  she  has,  in  eflfect, 
acquired  that  last  grace  to  which  such  a 
person  as  yourself.  Sir  Fitzherbert,  cannot 
be  insensible.  But  together  with  this  Pa- 
risian charm,  ma  bonne  petite  mignanne  de 
femme  reuins  all  the  charming  reserve  of 
your  island,  and  when,  as  at  the  present 
moment,  1  am  under  ihe  desokmtenecessiti 
of  leaving  her,  it  is  only  to  the  care  of  a 
compatriot  that  I  could  venture  to  confide 
her.  She  is  too  reserved  1^-certainly  too 
reserved.  It  is  often  a  pain  to  me !  She 
will  make  no  acquaintance !  Ah  I  she  is 
so  English  at  heart!  But  with  you,  Sir 
Fitzherbert,  I  have  no  scruple — ^your  name 
is  enough!"  And  with  these  words  he 
bowed  himself  oflT,  leaving  our  happy  juve- 
nile in  poaseasion  of  the  lady,  the  three 
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chairs,  and  the  little  round  marble-table 
that  stood  beside  them.  Madame  de  Mar- 
quemont  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  with  a 
very  sweet,  shy,  melancho}y  smile,  but  be- 
fore venturing  to  speak,  she  breathed  a 
gentle  sigh. 

*'  Why  should  you  sigh,  madame,  at  what 
makes  me  so  supremely  happy  ?"  exclaimed 
Edward,  with  great  animation.  She  smiled 
again,  and  for  toute  reponse  removed  her 
parasol  from  the  chair  it  occupied.  Ed- 
ward obeyed  the  command  thus  bewitch- 
ingly  conveyed,  and  a  little  altering  the  po- 
sition of  the  chair,  so  as  to  bring  himself 
pretty  nearly  face  to  face  with  his  enchant- 
ing companion,  he.bent  forward,  and  mur- 
mured with  a  vast  deal  of  feeling,  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  question,  "  Why  should  you 
sigh  t" 

"  Alas !  cher  ami,"  she  replied,  "  the 
heart  of  a  woman  is  a  strange  mystery  I 
Most  surely  I  do  not  sigh  for  the  absence 
of  my  husband,  who,  from  the  very  hour  at 
which,  as  a  mere  child,  I  took  his  name, 
has  been  an  object  of  the  most  unmitigated 
aversion  to  me.  Ah,  no !  It  is  not  for  his 
absence  that  I  sigh,  Fitzherbert !" 

"  Oh,  wherefore,  then !"  returned  the 
young  gentleman,  causing  his  chair  to  take 
an  angle  of  ninety-five  degrees  in  advance 
towards  her,  and  thereby  bringing  his  face 
very  particularly  near  to  hers. 

**  Ah!  de  grace!"  she  exclaimed,  turn- 
ing her  head  slightly  on  one  side.  **  I 
trust  wholly  to  your  discretion.  Let  me  find 
you  worthy  of  it !" 

"  Angel  I"  he  replied,  in  a  very  soft 
whisper,  and  looking  at  her  with  an  air  of 
admiration,  which  proved  that  he  uttered 
the  epithet  in  all  sincerity.  She  returned 
the  look,  and  then  lioth  remained  silent  for 
a  few  seconds,  during  which  the  memory 
of  Edward  ran  back  to  Paris,  and  to  Ma- 
dame de  Soissonac,  and  the  superiority  of 
his  present  idol  struck  biro  forcibly.  "Ah !" 
thought  he,  recalling  the  slight  sketch 
which  his  new  friend,  Monsieur  le  Comte 
de  Marquemont,  had  given  of  the  birth  and 
education  of  his  fascinating  wife,  '*  ah !  the 
real  fact  is,  that  a  woman  made  by  heaven 
exactly  to  suit  me,  must  be  born  in  Eng- 
land, but  bred  in  France." 

Scarcely  had  this  short  soliloquy  passed 
across  "  his  hurried  thought,"  than  the  si- 
lence was  broken  by  Madame  de  Marqoe-  ' 
mont,  who  playfully  extending  her  parasol 
to  rouse  him  from  his  fit  of  attraction,  by 
touching  his  arm,  said,  "  Cher  ami!  thia 
will  never  do!    For  mercy's  sake,  order 
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something,  or  we  shall  have  every  eye  upon 
as,  waiters  included,  who  will  be  sure  to 
tell  US  in  a  minute  or  two,  that  this  dear 
little  table  is  wanted^  and  then  we  shall 
have  no  longer  an  excuse  for  continuing  to 
sit  in  this  enchanting  spot — comprenex  vous, 
moH  ami  f" 

*'  What  shall  I  order  V  exclaimed  Ed- 
ward, starting  as  if  just  awakened  from 
sleep.  "  Only  tell  me  what  you  wish,  and 
it  shall  be  here  in  a  moment." 

"  Nay — I  know  not — cela  m'est  egal — 
coffee  and  ice,  I  think — cafi  nair,  avec  pc'  I 
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"  Delicious  Indeed!"  he  replied,  tender- 
ly pressing  the  arm  which  had  been  so 
frankly  intrusted  to  him.  '*  Shall  we  not 
wander  away  a  little  under  those  trees  V* 
he  added,  '*  nobody  will  notice  us  I  See  ! 
how  many  are  doing  the  same  thing." 

"  Oh  I  heavens,  no !"  replied  the  lady, 
"  you  know  not  what  you  propose !  No,  my 
friend,  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  enjoy 
each  other's  conversation  here  is  by  ap- 
pearing to  seek  the  public  eye,  instead  of 
shunning  it.  The  time  may  come,  per- 
haps. It  is  just  possible  that  some  day  or 
at  verrt  first,  you  know — and  then  glace  a  I  other  the   friendship  with  which   Heaven 
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Edward  struck  upon  the  marble  table 
with  a  little  key  which  he  took  from  his 
pocket  for  the  purpose ;  making  assurance 
doubly  sure,  as  he  did  so,  that  be  bad  sun- 
dry broad  silver  pieces  in  the  said  pocket, 
a  bit  of  good  fortune  which  he  owed,  as 
usual,  to  the  indulgence  of  his  mother,  who 
had  listened  to  his  declaration  that  he  was 
absolutely  without  a  decent  pair  of  boots 
in  the  world,  and  had  provided  him  that 
morning  with  the  sum  which  .he  had  told 
her  was  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  this 
highly  necessary  commodity.  Great,  cer- 
tainly, was  his  comfort  and  satisfaction  as 
his  fingers  noiselessly  but  (irmly  grasped 
the  assurance  that  he  had  the  power  of 
gratifying  the  wishes  of  the  charming 
countess,  without  endangering  the  Fitzher- 
bert  fraternity  which  had  been  established 
between  them  by  having  to  tell  the  waiter 
in  her  hearing  that  he  would  call  again. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  pretty  grace- 
fa]  playfulness  with  which  this  charming 
woman  permitted  herself  first  to  imbibe  the 
contents  of  the  petit  verre,  through  the  in- 
nocent medium  of  her  cup  of  coffee,  and 
then  to  take  two  ices,  which  she  confessed 
was  rather  more  than  she  liked  so  immedi- 
ately after  dinner,  though  later  in  the  eve- 
ning she  often  took  two  or  three,  because 
they  so  particularly  agreed  with  her,  but 
mow  she  did  it  only  because  it  afforded  such 
a  perfect  excuse  for  sitting  still,  and  talk- 
ing. 

And  now,  by  gentle  degrees,  the  twilight 
was  fast  sinking  into  darkness ;  and  then, 
by  degrees  less  gentle,  the  windows  of  the 
great  saloon  assumed  a  brilliance  that,  to 
many  eyes,  much  more  than  rivalled  that  of 
the  departed  sun. 

"  What  a  delicions  scene !  is  itnot  V  said 
Madame  de  Marqaemont,  snddenly  rising, 
and  passing  her  armimder  that  of  Edward, 
who  of  course  rose  also. 
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seems  to  have  inspired  our  hearts,  may  be 
permitted  to  gild  some  of  the  hours  of  mel- 
ancholy solitude  which  I  am  doomed  to 
pass  in  my  own  apartments.  But  for  this 
we  must  watch  long  perhaps!  thougl^  I 
trust  it  may  not  always  be  in  vain.  But 
now,  dear  friend,  let  us  enter  the  salle  de 
jeu  ;  every  body  there  will  be  too  moch  oc- 
cupied by  their  own  concerns  to  take  any 
notice  of  us ; — allons  /"  and  so  saying,  she 
drew  him  towards  the  entrance. 

Edward  felt   that  he  had  indeed  made 
acquaintance  with  an  angel,  and  that  to  op- 
pose her  gentle  and  benignant  wishes  in 
any  way  would    be  destroying  a  brighter 
perspective  of  future  happiness  and  future 
fashion  than  had  ever  yet  opened  before 
him.     In  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  tender 
and  impassioned   feelings  he  remembered 
that  his  sweet  companion  was  a  countess, 
and  he  swore  in  his  secret  lieart  that  no- 
thing should  interfere  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  invaluable  friendship  with  which  she 
was  so  evidently  disposed^to  honor  him. 
True  it  was,  as  he  knew,  alas !  only  too 
well,  that  from  some  unaccountable  diffi- 
culty about  getting  ready  money,  which 
must  of  course  arise  from  some  abominably 
bad  management  on  the  part  of  his  father, 
it  was  considerably  more  than  likely  that 
he  should  find  himself  embarrassed  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  most  flattering  friend- 
ship, by  the  want  of  what   it  was  utterly 
impossible  that  any  young  man  of  fashion 
could  do  without.     Money  he  must  have, 
and  money  he  would  have,  or,  instead  of 
persevering  in  his  good  resolutions,  and 
consenting  to  marry  the  detestable  Bertha, 
he  would  make  both  father  and  mother  un- 
derstand that  it  was  his  immutable  resolu- 
tion to  shoot   himself  before  their  eyes. 
These  were  great  thou^ts,  and  might  have 
taken  a  good  while  to  ripen  in  an  ordinary 
mind,  but  in  that  of  Edward  Roberts  they 
had  reached  maturity  within    the   short 
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tpace  of  time  which  interrened  between 
his  quitting  his  chair  beside  the  little  mar- 
ble table,  and  entering  the  brilliant  saloon 
in  the  middle  of  which  was  placed  a  migh- 
tier table,  around  which  at  least  a  score  of 
persons  were  already  seated,  whose  hearts 
and  souls  were  every  instant  becoming 
more  tumuhuously  agitated  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  rouge  et  noir, 

•*  Ahf  par  example  !"  exclaimed  the  count- 
ess, "  you  and  I  have  engaged,  you  know,  to 
try  our  luck  together  at  the  table;  nawlet  me 
see  how  habile  you  are  in  obtaining  two  good 
seats  for  us.  I  will  be  close  to  you,  ami,  I 
Get  the  chairs,  and  they  shall  not  be  lost  by 
any  awkwardness  of  mine  ;je  nCy  connais" 

Trembling  to  his  fingers'  ends  under  the 
influence  of  a  variety  of  emotions,  yet  most 
prodigiously  delighted  in  the  midst  of  them, 
the  obedient  young  man  exerted  himself  as 
strenuously  as  if  his  life  depended  on  his 
success,  to  find  space  at  the  table  for  the 
two  chairs  which  he  had  seized  upon,  and 
was  rewarded  by  success,  by  the  aid  of  a 
trifling  look  or  word  of  interference  from 
the  croupier,  who  probably  saw  something 
in  the  unmitigated  eagerness  of  the  young 
man's  glance,  which  indicated  such  a  state 
of  mind  as  he  desired  to  see  in  the  guests 
that  surrounded  his  master's  table.  The 
countess  kept  her  promise,  and  was  ready 
to  drop,  without  embarrassment  of  any 
kind,  into  the  seat  thus  ably  prepared  for 

her. 

*'Ehhien!  How  shall  we. start?*'  said 
she.  "  You  shall  choose  the  color  first. 
Let  us  begin  tout  doucement.  Put  down 
five  francs  for  each  of  us  on  whichever  co- 
lor you  prefer." 

Edward,  who  was  exerting  all  his  powers 
of  mind  to  their  very  utmost  extent,  in  order 
to  prerent  himself  from  being  totally  over- 
powered by  all  the  various  agitations  which 
assailed  him,  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pock- 
et and  drew  thence  the  two  pieces,  which 
he  pushed  forward  as  boldly  as  he  could, 
upon  the  point  nearest  to  him  on  which  he 
perceived  that  money  had  been  placed  by 
others.  It  was  done  with  a  faltering  hand, 
however,  and  the  lady,  who  had  already 
provided  herself  with  a  raieau^  gave  the 
coins  a  little  push  farther,  saytn|[,  as  she 
looked  into  the  face  of  her  companion  with 
a  bewitching  smile,  "  8ayez  canfiani,  man 

Edward  attempted  to  return  the  smile, 
bat  did  not  sncceed,  for  at  that  moment  he 
was  deep  in  meditation  as  to  what  he 
should  doy  and  what  he  should  say,  if  he 
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should  in  a  few  minntes  find  himself  with- 
out the  power  of  depositing  the  stake  his 
lovely  friend  might  call  for.  He  had  still 
four  five-franc  pieces  in  his  pocket,  and  that 
was  all ! 

"  Gagnel"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Mar- 
quemont,  raking  out  with  a  pretty  languid 
movement,  intended  to  display  her  total  in- 
difierence  to  the  result,  the  four  pieces 
which  belonged  to  the  partnership.  The 
heart  of  Edward  seemed  to  leap  into  his 
throat.  Here  was  his  stake  doubled,  and 
the  horrible  exposure  upon  which  he  had 
been  meditating  postponed  for — perhaps 
forever  (  With  eyes  sparkling  with  love 
and  joy  the  happy  youth  snatched  up  two  of 
the  pieces,  and  dropped  them  into  his  pock- 
et, while  with  the  other  hand  he  pushed 
the  remaining  two  towards  the  lady,  saying, 
"  Now  it  is  your  turn  to  choose." 

"ITots  mm,  man  ontt,  non.  You  must 
push  your  success.  But  where  are  the 
other  pieces?  Mon  ami  I  what  are  you 
thinking  of?  You  must  double  the  stake 
this  time  at  the  very  least.  Ah  I  I  see  you 
are  a  novice ;  but  you  shall  be  my  pupil, 
and  you  will  soon  understand  the  thing 
better." 

Edward  felt  rather  sick.  He  had  thought 
himself  safe  for  such  a  long  time !  And 
now  he  might  be  plunged  into  all  the  misery 
he  so  deeply  dreaded  within  tlie  space  of  a 
moment.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
and  once  more  struggling  to  render  his 
hand  respectably  steady,  he  pushed  four 
pieces  to  precisely  the  same  spot  on  which 
he  had  deposited  his  first  venture. 

"The  little  coup  de  rateau  from  me 
must  be  added,  I  see,"  said  Madame  de 
Marquemont,  *'  or  the  charm  will  not  be 
complete,  I  suppose." 

At  that  moment  Edward  could  not  speak. 
He  had  the  wisdom  not  to  attempt  it,  for 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  articulate  a  sylla- 
ble; but  in  the  next,  the  enchanting  voice 
of  his  fair  friend  murmured  in  his  ear, 
"  Enckore^  cher  JFHtzherbert  Que  tu  sais 
bien  choisir!" 

Too  much  agitated  to  appreciate  the  fasci- 
nating familiarity  of  the  pronoun  thus  ad- 
dressed to  him,  or  even  to  see  the  tender 
smile  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  Ed- 
ward only  replied  by  exclaiming,  "God 
bless  my  soul  I  how  very  lucky  1" 

If  the  charming  Madame  de  Marqne* 
mont's  mental  sdiloquy  at  this  moment 
consisted  of  the  exclamation,  "What  m 
idiot  1"  it  mattered  little,  for  not  only  did 
the  happy  Edward  hear  it  not,  but 
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Spirits  were  in  such  a  state  of  exaltation 
thai  he  would  scarcely  hare  cared  for  it  if  he 
had.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  in- 
teresting heir  of  the  Roherts  family  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  that  sometimes  vary- 
ing, but,  on  the  whole,  most  happy  evening. 
Now  and  then  a  few  pieces  were  lost,  but 
when  they  left  the  table  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  to  the  lodgings  of  the  lady,  where 
Edward  was  invited  to  sup  on  "  lettuce  and 
a  glass  of  Rhine  wine,"  the  joint  stock 
amounted  to  thirty  pieces,  which  Madame 
de  Marquemont  divided  between  them  in  the 
prettiest  and  most  playful  manner  imagina- 
ble. And  who  in  Edward's  predicament 
could  have  been  so  churlish  as  to  remem- 
ber that  she  forgot  to  reimburse  him  for  her 
share  of  the  original  stake?  • 
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Prom  the  Limdoa  Qatrteily  Raviaw. 

The  Ctesceni  and  the  Cross ;  or^  Romance 
and  Realities  of  Eastern  Travel.  By 
Eliot  Warburton,  Esq,  London.  2 
vols.  12mo.     1845. 

When  the  Persian  ambassador  in  London 
saw  Storr  and  Mortimer's  shop,  encum- 
bered with  its  piles  of  jewelry,  and  gold 
and  silver,  he  declared  at  once  and  deci- 
sively that  the  King  of  England  was  a  mere 
nominal  sovereign — a  phantom — ao  empty 
pageant ;  for,  said  he, '  if  your  Sh^h  had  in 
him  a  vestige  of  royal  power,  v^uld  he  not 
naturally  seize  the  immense  treasures  so 
coolly  displayed  before  hijit  in  open  day  by 
these  two  insolent  merirftants?'  And  now 
it  would  seem  that  if  England,  on  the  death 
of  Mehemet  All,  slfould  be  so  inert,  or  so 
aqaeamish,  as  no£  to  seize  and  occupy  the 
famous  land  of  Egypt,  her  virtuous  absti- 
nence will  bd  viewcMl  by  Mr.  Warburton 
very  much  in  the  same  light  as  that  in 
which  the  Persian  ambassador  regarded 
King  George  for  sparing  the  silversmiths' 
shop.  We  shall  presently  endeavor  to- 
wards showing  that  our  national  honesty, 
in  leaving  the  possession  of  Egypt  to  its 
misbelieving  owners,  may  possibly  be  jus- 
tified even  upon  the  humble  and  pq>ular 
groond  of  expediency :  but  first  we  must 
speak  of  Mr.  Warburton's  book.  It  is  an 
mcconnt  of  a  tour  in  the  Levant,  including 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Constantinople, 
ind  Greece.    Tlie  author  frankly  calb  his 


work  the  '  Romance  and  Realities  of  East- 
ern Travel :'  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  Ro* 
mance  is  so  well  imagined,  and  the  Reali- 
ty so  well  told,  that  we  can  hardly  afi*ect  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
book  is  vastly  superior  to  the  common  run 
of  narratives,  and  is  indeed  remarkable  for 
the  coloring  power,  and  the  play  of  fancy 
with  which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened. 
The  writing  is  of  a  kind  that  indicates 
abilities  likely  to  command  success  in  the 
higher  departments  of  literature.  Almost 
every  page  teems  with  good  feeling ;  and  al- 
though that'catholic-heartedness'  for  which 
the  author  takes  credit,  permits  him  to 
view  Mahometan  doctrines  and  usages  with 
a  little  too  much  of  indifierentism,  yet,  ar- 
riving in  Palestine,  he  willingly  becomes 
the  good  pilgrim,  and  at  once  gives  in  his 
adherence  to  the  'religion  of  the  place' 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  pious,  though  much 
hurried.  Christian.  The  book,  indepen- 
dently of  iu  value  as  an  original  narrative, 
comprises  much  useful  and  interesting  in- 
formation, derived  from  the  labors  of  others, 
and  collated  in  a  manner  the  very  reverse 
of  pedantic.  Amongst  these  materials, 
and  fitrongly  contrasted  with  the  graver 
and  more  learned  portion  of  them,  is  a 
clever  and  charmingly  madcap  letter  from 
Mr.  Walpde:  it  is  just  what  a  midship- 
man's writing  should  be. 

Mr.  Warburton's  views  upon  various  sub- 
jects are  thrown  out  somewhat  lightly ;  but 
in  these  portions  of  his  book  we  do  not 
read  him  as  if  he  were  solemnly  conducting 
a  discussion  with  a  view  of  persuading  his 
readers :  it  strikes  us  rather  that  he  uses  the 
seeming  argument  as  a  mere  vehicle  for 
lively  and  sparkling  composition.  Amongst 
the  views  thus  hazarded,  is  the  one  to 
which  we  have  referred  respecting  the  oc- 
cupation of  Egypt: — 

'  Is  the  Porte,'  asks  our  author,  'once  more 
to  extend  its  hateful  authority  over  this  un- 
happy countrjT,  with  all  the  wiUiering  influ- 
ense  which  it  never  ceases  to  exercise? 
Shall  we  replace  the  ignorant  and  fanatical 
followers  of  the  Crescent  in  the  province 
which  became  a  kingdom  through  their  imbe- 
cility, in  order  that  they  may  interrupt  our 
commerce  here^  as  they  have  been  allowed 
to  arrest  the  building  ol  our  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem? 

'Heaven  forbid  I  When  the  old  man  .who 
has  bravelv  won  this  fertile  province  ceases  to 
exist,  let  his  selfish'  power  perish  with  him. 
Let  England  not  prostitute  ner  influence  to 
restore  emancipated  Egypt  to  the  imbecile 
tyranny  of  the  I'orte ;  but  endeavor  to  infuse 
into  the  oonntry  of  her  adoption  the  principles^ 
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together  with  the  privileges,  of  freedom.  Let 
her  lay  aside  all  double-dealing  and  mock- 
modesty — as  disreputable  in  the  case  of  na- 
tions as  of  individuals — and  boldly  assert  her 
"  riffht  of  way"  through  Egypt  to  India,  while 
sheTeaves  unquestioned  that  of  France  through 
Algiers  to  Timbuctoo. 

*  English  capital  and  industry  would  make 
Egypt  a  garden;  English  rule  would  make 
the  fellah  a  free  man;  English  principles 
would  teach  him  honesty  and  truth :  and  as 
to  the  comparative  advantage  of  Turkish  or 
English  politics,  let  the  world  be  the  judge 
between  Asia  Minor  and  North  Americn,  be- 
tween the  influences  of  the  Crescent  and  the 
Cross.' — vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

We  will  not  seriously  inveigh  against  a 
flttggeation  put  forward  as  a  mere  piece  of 
chat  in  the  course  of  a  traveller's  narra- 
tive, but,  thinking  thai  the  indulgence  of 
national  oovetousness  at  the  expense  of 
friendly,  states  is  of  itself  an  evil  though 
never  actually  fulfilled,  we  would  willingly 
chill  this  ardor  for  the  spoliation  of  a  Ma- 
hometan prince ;  and  in  order  to  inculcate 
moderation  and  good  faith  towards  the 
Saltan,  we  know  no  better  lesson  than  that 
which  is  to  be  taught  by  inviting  a  glance 
at  the  modern  history,  and  the  actual  re- 
sults, of  French  ambition  in  the  Levant. 
Of  course,  this  partial  example  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  misfortunes  that  have  frustrated 
the  attempts  of  a  particular  nation  will  not 
of  itself  be  conclusive  against  tbe  adoption 
of  a  similar  policy  by  other  states.  It  will 
be  auxiliary  only,  and  not  all-sufficient. 

The  old  policy  of  Versailles,  in  reference 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Levant,  was  conserva- 
tive in  its  character,  and  so  generally  coin- 
cided with  the  views  of  England,  -that 
events  occurring  on  the  further  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  rarely  furnished  the  two 
great  rival  kingdoms  of  the  West  with 
elements  of  discord.  But  all  was  suddenly 
changed  when  Buonaparte  invaded  Egypt, 
and  coined  a  new  phrase:  the  invasion 
failed — but  the  phrase  still  exerts  its  terri- 
ble energy;  and  as  long  as  the  relative 
strength  of  tbe  great  ISuropean  powers 
•hall  remain  divided  in  its  present  propor- 
tions, so  long  our  navy  estimates  in  every 
year  to  come  will  owe  a  great  part  of  their 
bulk  to  the  discovery  of  the '  French  Lake.' 
It  is  to  the  eastern  shores  of  this  famous 
water,  and  to  their  relations  with  France, 
that  we  now  are  taming  our  eyes.  We 
will  not  look  back  to  those  remote  and 
■[mple  ages  when  the  'Lake'  was  distin- 
ttngilish^  by  the  barbarous  appellation  of 
tk^ '  Madittrranean/  but  will  begin  with  the 
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spring, '  year  six'  of  *  the  one  and  indivisible 
Republic,' — a  time  superstitiously  describ- 
ed in  our  almanacs  as  '  1798.' 

By  the  intermittent  warfare  from  time  to 
time  recurring  on  the  Hungarian  frontier 
and  the  Lower  Danube,  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, though  harassed,  and  now  and  then 
thrust  back  to  the  foot  of  the  Balcan,  had 
not  been  made  to  feel  the  utmost  prowess 
of  even  that  half-foppish,  half-warlike  age 
which  ended  with  the  Brunswick  Proclama- 
tion— still  less  of  the  mightier  Europe  that 
stood  up  braced  and  armed  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  French  Revolution.  The  ori- 
ginally small,  but  daring,  minority  of  men 
who  resolved  to  create  a  republic  for  France, 
and  maintain  it  against  all  foes  at  home  or 
abroad,  thought  themselves  constrained  by 
the  fierce  necessity  of  self-defence  to  throw 
away  all  the  old  fetters  that  interfered  with 
the  full  development  of  their  energies.  War 
had  hitherto  been  a  pastime,  just  dangerous 
enough  to  furnish  excitement,  but  rarely 
menacing  the  actual  existence  of  great 
states.  Princes  moving  their  armies  had 
found  themselves  perpetually  embarrassed 
by  the  supposed  necessity  of  collecting 
great  stores,  and  establishing  magazines 
and  hospitals  on  the  line  of  march,  for  the 
sustenance  and  care  of  their  soldiery ;  these 
troublesome  and  expensive  duties  were  at 
once  repudiated  by  revolutionary  France  ; 
she  furnished  enthusiasm,  heroes,  and  bayo- 
nets— all  else  was  to  come  from  her  neigh- 
bors— from  her  foes,  if  possible ;  if  not  from 
neutrals  and  friends. 

In  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  impetu- 
ous forces  thus  called  into  action,  a  com- 
mander was  wmnting  who  could  direct  with- 
out partaking  of  the  national  enthusiasm. 
Frenchmen  were  tu>  essentially  a  portion 
of  the  torrent  to  haveihe  power  of  guiding 
it.  France  wanted  a  chief  who  could  stand 
aloof  from  her  in  feeling,  wnd  yet  give  the 
nation  full  swing.  Buonaparte  had  shown 
that  be  was  the  man.  Associated  with 
Robespierre's  party,  and  even  venturing  a 
pamphlet  in  its  support,  he  had  never  shar- 
ed its  fanaticism.  At  a  subsequent  period 
indeed  he  had  so  far  lent  himself  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  to  do  it  the  favor  of  mowing 
down  the  insurgent  Parisians  with  great 
completeness  and  skill ;  bnt  his  powerful 
intellect,  and  his  inbred .  oontempt  of  the 
French  race,  had  sated  him  from  becom- 
ing the  obstinate  paitizan  of  any  faction. 
Intrusted  at  length  with  the  command  of 
an  immense  gang,  without  jackets  or  shoes, 
but  ready  to  fight  for  both|  he  had  been 
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able  to  make  it  into  an  army ;  and  soon 
the  briskness  with  which  he  discomfited  the 
periwigffed  lieutenants  of  the  Aulic  Coan- 
cii,  no  leas  than  his  anflinching  firmness 
in  plundering  neutrals  and  allies,  bad  rais- 
ed his  reputation  to  an  intolerable  height, 
— to  a  height  so  great  that  the  overshadow- 
ed Directory  was  glad  enough  to  catch  at 
any  feasible  plan  for  ridding  itself  of  a  too 
powerful  servant.  France  at  this  time  was 
at  peace  with  continental  Europe,  Eng- 
land was  the  enemy  of  the  young  republic, 
and  some  persons  conceived  therefore  that 
England  should  be  the  country  to  be'  at- 
tacked ;  but  this  scheme  was  quickly  aban- 
doned, as  utterly  wanting  in  originality, 
besides  being  dreadfully  dangerous. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  youthful  con- 
queror of  Italy,  fired  by  a  history  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  had  been  poring  over  his 
maps,  and  had  formed  what  the  French 
gravely  call '  some  gigantic  ideas.'  The 
Americans  say  of  a  piece  of  news  that  it  is 
'important  if  true;'  in  alike  spirit  we 
English  habitually  comment  upon  these 
schemes  for  wide  conquest,  and  are  ready 
to  call  them  '  gigantic,'  if  only  we  can  see 
that  they  are  practicable.  But  in  France 
this  condition  of  possibility  is  less  rigorously 
insisted  upon ;  and  when  Buonaparte  fell  to 
dreaming,  there  was  no  one  at  hand  both 
able  and  willing  to  wake  him.  It  seemed 
to  him  in  these  visions  that  his  strength  was 
cramped  by  the  narrow  bounds  of  Europe. 
He  would  be  an  Oriental  conqueror ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  went  to  the  Directory,  and 
9sked  if  he  might  give  *  a  sure  blow'  to  Eng- 
land by  attacking  Asia  and  Africa?  Yes, 
he  might  The  further  he  went  the  better 
the  Directory  would  be  pleased;  and 
whether  he  formed  a  junction  with  Tippou 
Sahib  or  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness  they 
did  not  much  care.  He  seems  to  have  re- 
ally had  carte  blanche  to  attack  almost  any 
defenceless  state.  Might  he  invade  the 
Ottoman  empire  on  the  side  of  Egypt  ^ 
Certainly;  for  the  friendly  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  Porte  and  the  French 
government  rendered  it  likely  that  the  at- 
tack would  be  wholly  unexpected,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  the  more  sure  to  suc- 
ceed. Might  he  en  passant,  take  Malta  t 
The  Directory  faintly  objected,  that  Malta 
had  not  only  done  no  wrong,  but  had  shown 
peculiar  favor  to  the  French,  by  succoring 
their  cruisers  and  merchantmen,  and  giving 
them  opportunities  for  refitting  ;  the  scru- 
ple was  soon  overruled. 

From  the  first  conception  of  the  Egyptian 
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expedition  up  to  the  time  of  his  failure  be- 
fore Acre,  Buonaparte  seems  to  have  wa- 
vered between  two  very  distinct  plans :  one 
was  to  use  the  Eastern  enterprise  as  a  mere 
coup  cP  helot  for  the  augmentation  of  his 
personal  fame,  and  to  return  to  France  af- 
ter a  few  months  with  the  view  of  pushing 
his  fortunes  in  Europe ;  the  other  plan  to 
which  he  looked  was  that  of  allowing  him- 
self six  years  to  become  an  Alexander  the 
Great  a  la  Frtmgais.  The  concentrated 
selfishness  of  his  views,  and  the  ludicrously 
French  contrivances  by  which  he  proposed 
to  compass  his  ends,  are  well  characterized 
by  his  own  words.  When  asked  how  long 
he  should  remain  in  Egypt,  his  answer  was 
— *  Either  a  few  months,  or  six  years :  all 
depends  on  events.  I  shall  colcmize  the 
country,  and  import  thither  artistes,  work- 
men of  all  sorts,  women,  comedians,  d^c. 
I  am  only  now  twenty-nine ;  I  shall  then  be 
thirty-five ;  that  is  no  great  age ;  if  all  suc- 
ceeds, six  years  will  enable  me  to  reach  In- 
dia.' It  seems,  we  think,  clear  that  before 
the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were 
complete,  the  strong  sense  of  the  possible 
Alexander  had  begun  to  disperse  his  illu- 
sory hopes  of  becoming  an  Oriental  con- 
queror ;  and  only  a  short  time  before  the 
day  of  departure  arrived  he  made  another 
(his  second)  bold  push  for  a  seat  in  the  Di- 
rectory. The  intriffue,  however,  failed  ; 
and  with  a  somewhat  ill  grace, '  Buonaparte, 
member  of  the  Institute'  was  fain  to  set 
sail  for  the  East  with  a  well  manned  fleet, 
and  a  cloud  of  transports,  carrying  on  board 
some  36,000  of  infantry  and  unmounted 
cavalry,  besides  cooks,  actors,  dressmakers, 
and  a  small  brigade  of  brother-savans. 

Malta  was  seized.  In  due  time  the  fleet 
reached  the  shores  of  Egypt ;  a  disembark- 
ation was  effected  without  opposition,  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  French  troops  were  con- 
ciliating the  natives  by  killing  their  wives 
in  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  The  slaugh- 
ter was  stopped  at  last  by  the  interference 
of  an  Osmanlee  (probably  a  bachelor),  who 
negotiated  a  convention  for  putting  the 
French  in  quiet  occupation  of  the  city. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  now  crossed 
the  intervening  tract  of  sand  by  a  painful 
march,  reached  th6  Nile,  and  ascended  its 
left  bank  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Ghizeh  Pyramids.  Here  Mourad  had  has- 
tily collected  his  resources.  He  had  dra^ 
ged  to  the  ground  some  artillery,  but  with- 
out carriages ;  and  in  order,  therefore,  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  guns,  thus  *  sit- 
ting in  permanence/  nothing  more  was  ne- 
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cessarj  than  to  keep  a  little  out  of  their 
range :  the  Bey  had  also  a  vast  rabble  of 
thoroughly  useless  pedestrians :  the  only 
real  force  which  he  possessed  was  a  mass 
of  some  9000  well  mounted  Mamelukes — 
men  with  no  pretension  to  the  qualities  of 
regular  cavalry,  but  agilie  and  bold  in  their 
stirrups.  With  these  he  bore  down  on  his 
foe.  The  French  infantry,  however,  form- 
ed in  squares,  with  the  artillery  at  the  an- 
gles, and  the  savans  in  the  centre,  were  not 
to  be  broken  and  crushed  by  a  throng  of 
irregular  horse  :  on  the  contrary,  they  mow- 
ed down  the  Mamelukes  like  grass,  and  the 
whole  remaining  crowd  of  Egyptians  was 
easily  dissipated.  Buonaparte  adroitly  called 
this  affair  *  The  battle  of  the  Pyramids ;' 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  crossed 
the  Nile,  established  himself  at  Cairo,  and 
wrote  to  Tippoo  Sahib  (then  nearly  suc- 
cumbing under  the  Wellesleys)  to  say  he 
was  coming  to  help  him  with  a  countless 
host  of  warriors. 

A  people  continually  subjected  to  oppres- 
sion will  generally  accept  a  change  of  ty- 
rants with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  the 
first  instance.  It  appeat-s  certain  that  until 
the  yoke  of  the  invader  began  to  be  felt,  the 
French  were  not  unwelcome  in  Egypt. 
Their  rapacity,  however,  soon  forced  the 
Egyptians  to  sigh  for  even  a  Mameluke 
government.  All  the  old  machinery  of  ex- 
tortion employed  by  the  Beys  was  seized 
and  adopted  by  Buonaparte,  and  was  work- 
ed with  a  severity  more  sure  and  methodi- 
cal than  that  which  characterizes  the  pro- 
cedure of  an  Eastern  oppressor.  The  peo- 
ple were  vexed,  and  ground  down.  In  that 
there  was  nothing  new  ;  but  it  seemed  to 
them  hard  to  lie  under  the  heels  of  those 
odd-looking  and  seemingly  frivolous  in6dels, 
instead  of  the  stately  and  high-mettled  ty- 
rants to  whom  they  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed. 

The  success  of  an  Eastern  conqueror 
must  depend  upon  his  power  of  influencing 
opinion  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  actual 
military  operation.  The  tracts  over  which 
he  must  carry  his  dominion  are  so  vast  in 
proportion  to  the  space  physically  clutched 
by  an  army,  that  unless  its  commander  can 
make  groat  conquests  by  the  mere  weight  of 
his  character,  he  can  make  no  conquest  at 
all.  Buonaparte  felt  this ;  and  he  tried  ve- 
ry hard  to  gain  a  hold  upon  the  Oriental 
mind.  He  failed ;  partly  no  doubt  by  rea- 
son of  the  naval  and  military  reverses  which 
his  forces  sustained,  but  partly,  too,  from  a 
want  of  the  requisite  high-mindednesSi  and 


from  a  defective  knowledge  of  the  Eastern 
character. 

First  and  chief  amongst  the  reverses  to 
which  we  allude*  was  the  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir :  the 
force  with  which  this  event  operated 
against  the  fortunes  of  the  invader,  both  by 
cutting  off  his  resources  and  destroying  the 
idea  of  his  complete  ascendency,  Is  to3  obvi- 
ous to  require  illustration.  But  the  event 
itself  is  told  by  Mr.  Warburton  with  so 
much  life  and  spirit,  that  we  pause  to  ex- 
tract his  description  : 

<  Having  landed  Buonaparte  and  bis  army, 
Brueys  lay  moored  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
close  along  the  shore.  His  vastly  superior 
force  and  the  strength  of  his  position  (protected 
towards  the  northward  by  dangerous  shoals, 
and  towards  the  westward  by  the  castle  and 
batteries)  made  him  consider  that  position  im- 
pregnable. He  wrote,  on  the  strength  of  this 
conviction,  to  Paris^  to  say  that  Nelson  pur- 
posely avoided  him.  Was  he  undeceived 
when  Hood,  in  the  Zeatoue,  making  signal 
that  the  enemy  was  m  sight,  a  cheer  of  antici- 
pated triumph  hurst  from  every  ship  in  the 
British  fleet—that  fleet  which  had  swept  tlie 
seas  with  bursting  sails  for  six  long  weeks  in 
search  of  its  formidable  foe,  and  now  pressed  to 
the  battle  as  eagerly  as  if  nothing  but  a  rich 
and  easy  prize  nwaited  them? 

*  Nelson  had  long  been  sailing  in  battle-or- 
der, and  he  now  only  lay  to  in  the  offincr  till 
the  rearward  ships  should  come  up.  *^he 
soundings  of  that  dangerous  Bay  were  un- 
known to  him,  but  he  knew  that  where  there 
was  room  for  a  Frenchman  to  lie  at  anchor* 
[to  swing],  *  there  must  be  room  for  an  Eng- 
lish ship  to  lie  along  side*  [on  either  side]  *of 
him,  and  the  closer  the  better.  As  his  proud 
and  fearleps  fleet  came  on,  he  hailed  Hood,  to 
ask  his  opinion  as  to  whether  he  thought  it 
would  he  advisable  to  commence  the  attack 
that  night  i  and  receiving  the  answer  that  he 
longed  for,  the  signal  for  "  ck)se  battle"  flew 
from  his  mast-head.  The  delay  thus  caused 
to  the  Zealous  gave  Foley  the  lead,  who 
showed  the  example  of  leading  insida  the  ene- 
my^ line,  and  anchored  by  the  stem  along- 
side the  second  ship,  thus  leaving  to  Hood  the 
first  The  latter  exclaimed  to  my  informant, 
"  Thank  God,  he  has  generously  left  to  his  old 
friend  still  to  lead  the  van."  Slowly  and  ma- 
jestically, as  the  evening  fell,  the  remainder  of 
the  fleet  came  on  beneath  a  cloud  of  sail,  re- 
ceiving the  fire  of  the  castle  and  the  batteVies 
in  portentous  silence,  only  broken  by  the 
crash  of  spars  and  the  boatswain^  whistle,  as 
each  ship  furled  her  sails  calmly— as  a  sea-bird 
might  fold  its  wings— and  glided  tranquilly 
onward  till  she  found  her  destined  foe.  Then 
her  anchor  dropped  astern,  and  her  fire  hurst 
from  her  bloody  decks  with  a  vehemence  that 
showed  how  sternly  it  had  been  repressed  till 
then. 
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'  The  leading  ships  pemed  between  the  ene- 
my and  the  shore,  but  when  the  admiral  came 
up  he  led  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  along  the 
seaward  side — thus  doubling  on  the  French- 
man's line,  and  placing  it  in  a  defile  of  fire. 
The  sun  went  down  after  Nelson  anchored ; 
and  his  rearward  ships  weie  only  guided 
throuffh  the  darkness  and  the  dangers  of  that 
fiinnidable  Bay  by  the  Frenchman's  fire  flash- 
ing fierce  welcome  as  each  enemy  arrived, 
and  hovered  along  the  line,  coolly  scrutinizing 
where  he  could  draw  most  of  that  fire  on  him- 
self. The  Bellerophon,  with  gallant  reckless- 
ness, fastened  on  the  gigantic  Orient,  and  was 
soon  crushed  and  scorched  into  a  wreck'  hy 
the  teriible  aitillery  of  batteries  more  than 
doable  the  number  of  her  own.  But,  before 
she  driAed  helplessly  to  leeward,  «/u!  had  done 
her  \Dork — the  French  admiral's  ship  was  on 
fire ;  and,  through  the  roar  of  battle,  a  whisper 
went  that  for  a  moment  paralyzed  every  eager 
heart  and  band.  Dunng  that  dread  pause 
the  fight  was  suspended — the  very  wounded 
eeased  to  groan — yet  tlie  burning  ship  con- 
tinued to  fire  broadsides  from  her  flaming 
decks,  her  gallant  crew  alone  unawed  by  their 
approaching  fatCi  and  shouting  their  own 
brave  requiem.  At  length — with  the  con- 
centrated roar  of  a  thousand  battles — the  ex- 
plosion came;  and  the  column  of  flame  that 
shot  upward  into  the  very  sky  for  a  moment 
rendered  visible  the  whole  surrounding  scene, 
—from  the  red  flags  alof\  to  the  reddened 
dedm  bek>w — the  wide  shore,  with  all  its 
swarthy  crowds — and  the  far-ofl*  glittering 
«ea,  with  the  torn  and  dismantled  fleets. 
Then  darkness  and  silence  came  again,  only 
broken  by  the  shower  of  blazing  fragments  in 
which  that  brave  ship  fell  upon  the  waters. 
Till  that  moment  Nelson  was  ignorant  how 
the  battle  went  He  knew  that  every  man 
was  doing  his  duty,  but  he  knew  not  how  suc- 
cessAiIly ;  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  fore- 
head, and  found  his  way  unnoticed  to  the  deck 
in  the  suspense  of  the  coming  explosion.  Its 
light  was  a  fitting  lamp  for  eye  like  his  to  read 
tiy.  He  saw  his  own  proud  flasr  still  floating 
every  where,  and  at  the  same  moment  his  crew 
recognized  their  wounded  chief.  The  wild 
cheer  with  which  they  welcomed  him  was 
drowned  in  the  renewed  roar  of  the  artillery, 
and  ihe  fig\ii  continued  until  near  the  dawn. 

'Morning  rose  upon  an  altered  scene.  The 
sun  had  set  upon  as  proud  a  fleet  as  ever  sail- 
ed from  the  ^y  shores  of  France :  torn  and 
blackened  hulls  now  only  marked  the  position 
they  had  then  occupied ;  and  where  their  ad- 
fniraCs  ship  had  been,  the  blank  sea  sparkled 
in  the  sunshine.  Two  ships  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates  escaped,  to  be  captured  soon 
allerwards ;  but  within  the  Bay  the  tri-color 
was  flving  on  board  the  Tonnant  alone.  As 
the  Theseus  opproached  to  attack  her,  at- 
tempting to  capitulate,  she  hoisted  a  flag  of 
truce.  *^Your  battle-flag  or  none,"  was  the 
«tem  reply,  as  her  enemy  rounded-to,  and  the 
matches  glimmered  over  her  line  of  guns. 


Slowly  and  reluctantly— like  an  expiring  hope 
— that  pale  flag  fluttered  down  from  her  lofty 
spars,  and  the  next  that  floated  there  was  the 
banner  of  Old  England.'— voL  i.  p.  45. 

After  the  battle,  Nelson,  heroically  trust- 
ful in  the  honor  of  a  valiant  enemy,  restor- 
ed to  the  French  prisoners  all  their  proper- 
ty, and  sent  them  ashore,  to  the  number  of 
some  thousands,  upon  their  word  of  honor 
not  to  bear  arms  until  regularly  exchanged  : 
he  thus  gave  to  the  French  commander  an 
opportunity  of  soiling  his  name,  and  lower- 
ing (among  strangers)  the  character  of  the 
Republic.  The  opportunity  was  not  neg- 
lected, for  Buonaparte  at  oiice  set  honor 
aside,  and  drafted  into  his  regiments  the 
men  set  free  from  parole. 

Admitting  the  vast  effect  necessarily  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  of  the  Orientals  by 
the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet,  we  still 
think  that  Buonaparte's  failure  (we  speak 
always  of  his  failure  to  win  o?er  public 
opinion)  arose,  in  great  measure,  from  his 
own  errors  of  conduct.  This  is  a  salutary 
and  pleasant  deduction  to  make.  Tt  is  de- 
lightful to  see  failure  resulting  from  crime 
— ^to  see  that  the  guilty  being  who  has  just 
been  condemned  by  all  good  men  on  ac- 
count of  his  delinquencies  must  afterwards 
stand  to  be  sneered  at  by  the  mere  poli- 
tician, because  those  very  delinquencies 
were  blunders  in  a  temporal  sense.  If  we 
try  Buonaparte  by  the  most  worldly  of  all 
moral  standards — namely,  by  the  canon 
which  tests — not  the  virtue,  but  the  mere 
personal  dignity  of  a  man — we  shall  find 
him  wanting  even  there ;  for  not  to  him 
belonged  those  qualities  which  spring  from 
a  high  self-respect.  All  his  life  long  he 
boasted  and  lied.  That  he  was  callous 
to  the  sin  of  falsehood,  we  have  hardly  a 
right  to  wonder :  that  he  never  slirank  from 
the  meanness  of  the  vice  is  a  fact  fatal  to 
the  completeness  of  his  character  as  a 
hero— fatal,  even,  as  we  believe,  in  the  end, 
to  his  temporal  success.  The  biographers 
of  Napoleon  love  to  tell  how  with  the  im- 
perial diadem  there  came  to  him  a  taste  for 
imperial  pastimes — how  he,  who  in  his  youth 
had  spurned  all  sorts  of  recreation,  could 
afterwards  delight  in  the  royal  chasse,  and 
listen  to  palatial  music.  But  he  never  be- 
came too  proud  to  soil  bis  lips  with  false- 
hood. The  Genial,  the  First  Consul,  the 
Emperor,  and  the  '  Exile  Sublime,'  (as  M. 
Thiers  calls  him,)  were  fair  rivals  the  one 
to  the  other  in  the  craft  and  mystery  of  ly- 
ing.    In  all  commanders,  no  doubt,  war- 
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like  feints,  and  even  some  sorts  of  political 
stratagem  are  fairly  admissible;  but  it  was 
in  far  humbler  kinds  of  deception  that 
Buonaparte  indulged  ;  and  it  is  our  con- 
viction that  by  thus  debasing  himself  be- 
fore the  Orientals  he  forfeited  the  power  to 
rule  them. 

A  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  people 
of  the  East  would  have  taught  the  Corsi- 
can  Alexander  that,  in  one  who  seeks  to 
gain  an  influence  over  their  minds,  the 
most  fatal  of  all  possible  mistakes  would 
be  that  of  exhibiting  symptoms  supposed 
to  indicate  fear,  or  doing  any  act  of  real 
or  apparent  self-humiliation.  Now  Buona- 
parte had  scarcely  set  his  foot  upon  the 
shore  of  Egypt  when  he  committed  both 
these  errors.  In  his  letters  to  the  Grand 
Signer  he  contented  himself  with  saying 
that  the  French  had  always  been  friends  of| 
the  Sultan  *  even  before  they  renounced 
the  Messi^/i ;'  but  immediately  upon  pos- 
sessing himself  of  Alexandria,  and  even 
before  he  could  get  at  the  day  of  the  month 
according  to  the  Mahometan  calendar,  he 
dictated  his  famous  proclamation  under 
date  of  the  blank  day  of  the  month  Mu- 
harsem,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1215. 
This  precious  appeal  to  the  Oriental  mind 
contained  the  following  passages  : — *  Peo- 
ple of  Egypt !  they  will  tell  you  that  I  come 
to  destroy  your  religion.  Believe  it  not ! 
Answer  that  I  come  to  restore  your  rights, 
to  punish  the  usurpers,  and  that  I  respect 
more  than  the  Mamelukes  do,  God,  his 
Prophet,  and  the  Koran.  Cadis,  sheiks, 
imaums,  schorbadgis,  tell  the  people  that 
we  are  true  Mussulmans,'^  Is  it  not  we  who 
have  destroyed  the  Pope,  who  said  it  was 
necessary  to  make  war  with  Mussulmans? 
Is  it  not  we  who  have  destroyed  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  because  those  madmen  pretended 
it  was  the  will  of  God  that  they  should 
make  war  against  Mussulmans?'  And 
again — *  All  the  Egyptians  shall  be  called 
on  to  fill  all  the  offices  of  state.  The 
wisest,  the  most  instructed,  the  most  vir- 

•  Thus  the  words  are  given  by  Thien  and 
other  historians.  According  to  Bourrienne,  how- 
ever, the  words  *de8  vraiii  Mussalmand*  were 
preceded  by  '  amis — '  •  We  are  friends  of  the 
true  MuBsuIoians.'  The  interpolation  of  this 
word  would  of  course  totally  alter  the  purport  of 
the  sentence.  It  seems  probable  either  that 
Bourrienne  (the  private  secretsrv  of  the  General) 
relied  on  his  rough  draught  of  tne  proclamation, 
or  else  that  Buonaparte  introduced  the  word 
*amis*  in  the  French  copies  merely,  with  the 
▼lew  of  concealing  from  Europe  this  shameful 
profession  of  faith. 
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tuous  shall  govern, — and  the  people  shall 
be  happy  V 

The  ill  effect  of  this  proclamation  must 
have  been  greatly  increased  when  Buona- 
parte submitted  to  the  personal  humiliation 
of  joining  in  the  Mahometan  worship.  He 
denied  at  St.  Helena  that  he  had  ever  gone 
so  far,  but  upon  this  point  he  failed  to  win 
belief  even  from  his  apologists.  Thiers 
says  expressly,  that  '  Buonaparte  went  to 
the  great  mosque,  seated  himself  on 
cushions,  crossed-legged,  like  the  sheiks, 
and  repeated  with  them  the  litanies  of  the 
Prophet,  rocking  the  upper  part  of  his 
body  to  and  fro,  and  shaking  his  head.  All 
the  members  of  the  holy  College  were  edi- 
fied by  his  piety.' 

It  would  have  been  hardly  possible  to 
devise  a  line  of  conduct  better  fitted  to  in- 
spire the  natives  with  a  contempt  for  their 
invaders.  Frenchmen  were  understood  in 
the  East  to  be  really  Christians :  the  effect 
produced  by  the  Encyclopedists  and  the 
revolutionary  ferment  upon  the  once  re- 
ligious mind  of  France  was  not  of  course 
understood  or  even  heard  of  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile;  and  certainly  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Egypt  (especially  the  Mahomet^ 
ans,  who  so  closely  associate  apostacy  and 
defeat)  must  have  felt  disdainfully  towards 
the  invader,  when  they  saw  him  thus  falter- 
ing in  his  reliance  upon  bayonets,  seeking 
a  base  safety  in  the  renouncement  of  his 
father's  creed,  and  pretending  a  humble 
respect  for  Mahomet  and  his  rigmarole 
volume. 

Then  the  promise  to  commit  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  to  *  the  most  wise, 
most  learned,  and  most  virtuous  of  the 
Egyptians!*  Why,  the  attempt  to  fill  one's 
game-bag  by  promising  the  partridges  a  re- 
presentative government  would  be  equally 
successful.  As  to  Buonaparte's  schemes 
for  gaining  an  influence  over  the  natives 
by  interesting  and  amusing  them,  these 
were  all  of  a  kind  so  thoroughly  and  ex- 
clusively French  that  their  failure  would 
have  appeared  at  once  absolutely  certain  to 
any  one  conversant  with  the  East.  Some- 
times a  f^te  would  be  given  (as,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  first  day  of  the  Repulican 
year  VII.,)  at  which  the  '  Mussulman  flag 
was  made  to  float  along  with  the  tricolor  ; 
the  Crescent  figured  by  the  side  of  the  Cap  of 
Liberty ;  the  Koran  served  as  a  pendant  to 
the  Rights  of  Man.'  '  The  Turks,'  says 
Bourrienne,  whom  we  are  quoting,  and 
who  really  seems  to  have  had  some  insight 
int^  the  Oriental  character,  '  were  yery  ioh 
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sensible  to  these  thinfifs.'  On  another  oc- 
casion Buonaparte  called  the  s€U)an$  to  his 
aid,  and  endeavored  to  impress  the  people 
bjr  adi^lay  of  chemical  experiments,  which 
M.  Berthollet  was  to  perform  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  sheiks.  The  Gen- 
eral waited  to  enjoy  their  astonishment; 
but  the  simple  instmct  of  the  Egyptians 
disconcerted  all  his  attempts  upon  their 
marvelling  faculties.  The  miracles  of  the 
Institute — ^the  transformation  of  liquids- 
electrical  shocks — ^galvanic  batteries — all 
failed  to  produce  the  slightest  symptom  of 
surprise.  The  sheiks  looked  on  with 
imperturable  coolness  and  indifference. 
When  M.  Berthollet  had  concluded,  the 
sheik  El  Bekry  said  to  him,  through  the 
interpreter — "  AH  this  is  very  well ;  but 
can  you  so  order  it  as  that  I  may  be  here 
and  at  Morocco  in  the  same  instant  V  Ber- 
thollet answered  (of  course)  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  {en  haussant  Us  tpauUs). 
'  Ah !  then,'  said  the  sheik, '  you  are  not  a 
complete  magician.' 

So  slight  was  Buonaparte's  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  Egyptians,  that  not  many 
days  after  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  par- 
ties of  Arab  horsemen  were  boldly  career- 
ing and  cutting  down  French  soldiers  un- 
der the  very  windows  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief.  Some  few  weeks  afterwards  the 
imaums  from  the  top  of  the  minarets,  in- 
stead of  calling  the  people  as  usual  to  their 
prayers,  invited  them  to  rise  up  and  destroy 
the  '  infidel  dogs.'  This  call  was  heard ; 
and  the  revolt  of  Cairo  soon  showed  that 
the  military  successes  of  the  Republican 
General  had  brought  with  them  none  of  that 
spirit-quelling  respect  by  which  they  are 
usually  followed  in  the  Eastern  world. 
Buonaparte  (whose  military  genius  never 
perhaps  showed  itself  more  decisively  than 
in  the  perplexing  trial  of  a  street  battle) 
put  down  the  insurrection  most  skilfully, 
and  punished  it  with  unrelenting  ferocity. 
The  wholesale  massacre  by  grape  and 
round  shot,  after  continuing  for  two  days 
and  killing  5000  persons,  was  succeeded 
by  the  work  of  the  executioner ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  in  his  mode  of  conducting 
these  in-door  operations  Buonaparte  fol- 
lowed the  plan  of  his  old  patrons  the  Ter- 
rorists, whom  he  afterwards  abused  so  in- 
dustriously. In  both  cases  the  common 
and  every-day  orders  were,  not  for  the  im- 
molation of  such  and  such  victims,  but  for 
such  and  such  a  number  of  them  ;  the  head 
destroyer  in  both  cases  gave  in  his  requisi- 
tion fixing  the   quantity  of  human  sheep 
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that  he  wanted  slain,  and  the  task  of  selec- 
tion was  left  to  the  mere  working  butchers. 
Several  chie&  were  killed  daily,  but  it  was 
not  only  Hadgi  This,  or  Mustapha  That, 
whom  Buonaparte  condemned  to  death ;  for 
besides  the  leaders,  '  thirty  head '  (*  une 
trenittine')  were  executed  every  night. 
Many  women  were  thus  coldly  slaughtered. 
The  exact  number  of  the  merely  obscure 
victims  (the  treniaine)  is  expressly  stated 
by  Buonaparte  in  his  letter  written  to  Gen- 
eral Reynier,  six  days  after  the  re-establish- 
ment of  tranquillity.  The  executions  are 
there  spoken  of  as  still  continuing.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  Buonaparte's  written  ac- 
count of  the  numbers  thus  put  to  death 
must  be  accepted  as  good  proof;  but  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  Bourrienne  (deeming  it 
almost  impossible  for  his  grandiloquent 
patron  to  make  any  unexaggerated  state- 
ment) suspected  that  the  General  displayed 
some  little  ostentation  in  the  account  of  his 
performances  (qu'il  y  metiaii  du  luxe). 

Now  and  then,  of  course,  opportunities 
for  smaller  massacres  would  occur.  On  one 
occasion  a  Frenchman  had  been  destroyed 
near  a  village  at  some  distance  from  Cairo. 
Buonaparte,  still  mimicking  Eastern  con- 
querors, would  have  his  revenge,  not  sim- 
ply on  the  guilty  person,  but  on  the  unfor- 
tunate village  to  which  he  belonged.  Its 
men  were  to  be  all  killed ;  its  women  and 
children  to  be  driven  away  like  cattle.  Of 
the  women,  some  sank  on  the  road  in  the 
pains  of  childbirth  :  some  dying  by  grief, 
by  terror,  by  weariness.  Many  children, 
too,  fell  down  and  died.  The  extirpating 
force  returned  ;  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
sunny  afternoon  a  string  of  donkeys  that 
formed  part  of  its  train  wound  along  into 
the  principal  square  of  Caira  There  the 
party  stopped — the  beasts  were  unladen--* 
the  sacks,  when  detached  from  the  pack- 
saddles,  were  untied — and  out  were  rolled 
whole  scores  of  ghastly  heads :  some  with 
beards  thickly  matted  in  gore — some  youth- 
fully smooth. 

It  is,  we  fear,  but  too  true  that  the  Orien* 
tal  mind  is  deeply  impressible  by  this  kind 
of  wholesale  slaughter.  Buonaparte  then 
had  fulfilled  two  of  the  great  conditions  by 
which  Eastern  dominion  is  attainable ;  he 
had  achieved  splendid  and  decisive  military 
success^^he  had  perpetrated  the  requisite 
amount  of  atrocities  with  unshrinking  per- 
severance. Yet  his  fame  was  barren — his 
cruelty  wasted.  No  masses  of  men  declared 
for  him — no  fortified  places  surrendered  to 
the  magic  of  his  name.     His  power  stood 
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always  limited  witbia  the   range  of  his 
guns. 

Now  to  all  who  understand  the  character 
of  the  Orientals — who  know  that  strange 
facility  with  which  they  bend  under  suc- 
cessful violence — the  bare  fact  of  a  man's 
winning  battles,  and  yet  lacking  influence, 
must  seem  a  most  rare  phenomenon,  well 
deserving  to  be  explained  and  accounted 
for.     Upon  some  of  the  causes  to  which 
this  strange  result  is  attributable  we  have 
already  remarked ;  but  of  all  the  General's 
•rrors  (with  the  single  exception   of  his 
apostacy)  there  was  none  perhaps  so  fatal 
to  his  influence  in  the  East  as  his  practice 
of  vain-boasting.     He  was  grossly  deceived 
when  he  supposed  that  he  would  find  in  the 
East  a  credulity  comparable  to  that  of  the 
French.     The  Oriental  possesses  a  quality 
easily  confounded  with  credulity,  but  totally 
distinct  from  it.     The  weakness  to  which 
we  point  is  a  liability  to  be  extravagantly 
impressed  by  a  fact,  and  to  deduce  from  it 
a  greater  brood  of  corollaries  and  conse- 
quences than  the  cooler  judgment  of  the 
European  would  admit.     The  Orientals,  for 
instance,  see  (a  trifling  matter  may  serve  to 
illustrate  national  character) — they  see  an 
English   traveller  crossing  the  wilderness 
with  his  handful  of  ill-armed  attendants ;  thej 
see  him  maintaining  his  coolness,  his  wilful 
habits,  and  even  perhaps  enforcing  compli- 
ance with  many  an  odd  silly  whim — and 
all  this  in  the  midst  of  strange  and  armed 
tribes  who  are  the  terror  of  the  peaceable 
natives :  instantly  they  infer  far  more  than 
the  bare  fact  would  warrant ;  they  will  not 
believe  that  a  mere  firman  from  a  sultan, 
or  a  mere  safe-conduct  from  a  chief,  could 
warrant  all  this  assurance — and  they  there- 
fore impute  to  the  self-protected  stranger 
either  some  infernal  aid,  or  else  the  posses- 
sion of  unknown  temporal  resources  that 
guard  him  completely  from  danger.     So, 
again,  they  see  a  man  sprung  from  small 
beginnings  become,  they  know  not  how, 
the  commander  of  an  army  ;  they  see  him 
so  wielding  his  force  as  to  confound  his 
enemies,  and  bring  down  to  the  dust  some 
ancient  dynasty  of   kings — dazzled    and 
stupiiied,  they  bow  their  pliant  necks  be- 
fore all  this  exhibited  strength,  and  acknow- 
ledge in  the  conqueror  a  being  whom  none 
can  resist— a  '  Man  of  Destiny  '—a  '  King 
of  Kings' — a  'shadow  of  God  upon  earth.' 
But  in  neither  of  these  instances  is  the 
effect  produced  by  talking.     In  both  it  is 
the  witnessed  fact  that  lays  hold  of  the 
Offiftntal  mind.    If  either  the  uavelter  or 
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the  conqueror  were  to  say  of  himself  thai 
which  the  natives  would  otherwise  be  teady 
enough  to  say   of  him — if  the  traveller 
were  to  bawl  out  that  he  is  powerfully  pro- 
tected,* or  the  conqueror  that  he  is  an  irre- 
sistible hero— -the  spell,  so  far  from  being 
thus  worked  effectually,  would  be  utterly 
broken.     Buonaparte's  false  nature,  and  his 
habit  of  lying  to  Frenchmen,  carried  him 
headlong  into  this  error.     He  knew  that 
the  Orientals  in  all  ages  had  been  played 
upon,  and  he  thought  that  false  words  (as 
in  France)  were  the  proper  tools  for  de- 
ceiving.    He  accordingly  maintained  and 
enlarged  his  accustom^  system  of  misre* 
presentation   respecting  military  matters. 
He  did  more.     He  wanted  to  be  thought 
an  invincible  hero;  a  man  specially  marked 
out  by  Providence  and  Fate  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  East,  and  therefore  with  a 
nalvtit  vastly  amusing — he  began  to  say  of 
himself  just  that  which  he  was  so  anxious 
for  the  wondering  nations  to  say  of  him. 
Gravely,  therefore,  and  pompously  he  aa* 
nounced  himself  to  the  assembled  sheiks 
of  Cairo  as  the  '  Man  of  Destiny,'  to  whom 
was  plainly  committed  the  empire  of  the 
East.    No  one  saw  the  sheiks  smile  :  theiv 
beards  and  moustachios  would  veil  any  lit- 
tle play  of  countenance  to  which  they  may 
have  yielded — but,  in  truth,  the  Oriental  is 
little  prone  to  the  indulgence  of  humorous 
scorn.     He  looks  upon  weakness  and  folly 
as  qualities  to  be  freely  taken  advantage  of 
rather  than  to  be  laughed  at.    So,  then,  wttk 
serious  delight,  rather  than  in  a  spirit  of 
ridicule,  the  sheiks  must  have  heard  this 
announcement.     From  such  vaporing  they 
would  rapidly  infer  that  the  commander 
thus  pressing  vain  words  into  his  service 
could  not  stand,  serenely  relying  upon  his 
military  resources ;  and,  moreover,  that  he 
was  wanting  in  that  pride  and  sense  of  per* 
sonal  dignity   which  they   associate   with 
the  character  of  a  predestined  conqueror. 
Freely,  therefore,  and  gladly  enough  they 
would  now  pretend  to  honor  him  with  the 
flattering  nick-name  of  Sultan  Kebeer  (SoK 
tan  Fire),  because  they  could  presently  go 
off  to  the  baths,  and  there  delight  tlieir 
friends  with  sly  and  quiet  allusions  to  the 
weakness  of  '  Sultan  Smoke.' 

No  vain-boaster  like  this  is  the  true 
Eastern  conqueror :  he  hears  his  praises 
sung— not  from  his  own  proud  lips,  but  by 

*  SogMcioos  and  experienced  drax^men  attend- 
ing upon  traTellen  in  the  Ottoman  empire  witl 
n«ver  dieplay  the  firman  except  in  a  case  of  ex- 
treme necenliy. 
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the  Toice  of  prostrate  nations.  His  words 
are  few,  ambiguous^  pregnant  with  fate,  as 
the  words  of  an  oracle.  Of  his  fery  iirown 
he  is  so  sparing  that,  when  it  conies,  its  im- 
port is  death,  the  razing  of  a  city,  the 
deTastation  of  a  profince.  Not  to  save 
half  his  army,  nor  ail  his  stores,  would  he 
endure  to  be  an  utterer  of  bootless  threats, 
lest  men  begin  to  whisper,  and  say  that 
there  are  bounds  to  his  power.  When  this 
sort  of  hero  advances  in  Eastern  lands,  the 
terror  of  his  name  stalks  darkly  before  him 
— ^the  strong  places  fall  as  he  comes — the 
armies  of  his  foe  break  and  crumble — 
Panic  sweeps  them  away  in  its  blast;  and 
whole  tribes  of  warfaring  men  desert  their  an- 
cient chiefs  that  they  may  follow  in  the  train 
of  a  conqueror.  No  wonder-working  renown 
of  this  kind  was  achieved  by  Buonaparte. 
When  he  had  passed  the  Desert  at  the  head 
of  all  his  disposable  forces,  he  found  that 
he  could  no  more  procure  undisputed  occu- 
pation of  the  miserable  fortresses  lying  on 
the  southern  frontier  of  Syria  than  if  he 
had  commanded  a  mere  corporal's  guard. 
He  was  absolutely  forced  to  '  besiege '  that 
wretched  El  Arish,  and  gravely  '  sit  down ' 
before  Jaffa. 

The  bare  name  of  Jaffa  recalls  to  every 
mind  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  there  taken. 
The  massacre  of  those  men  was  at  first  be- 
lieved— ^was  afterwards  treated  as  a  mere 
squiresque  story,  incredible  except  to  minds 
confounded  by  the  din  of  war,  and  stupified 
by  country  air.     Its  truth  is  now  beyond 
doubt,  and  the  grounds  suggested  as  ex- 
cusing its  perpetration  have  failed.     For 
the  crime  there  is  no  palliation  :   for  the 
chief  (jviminal  it  is  only  to  be  said  that  his 
guilt  was  shared  amongst  the  members  of 
the  council  of  war,  who  all  joined  with  him 
in   an  unanimous  vote  for  the  massacre. 
We  advert  to  this  frightful  act,  not  on  ac- 
count of  its  mere  atrocity,  but  because  it 
was  perpetrated  under  circumstances  which 
bring  it  within  the  scope  of  our  observa- 
tions on  Buonaparte's  want  of  faith  in  deal- 
ing with  Orientals.     The  facts  stand  thus : 
— ^When  the  assault  had  succeeded,  and  the 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French  sol- 
diery,  Buonaparte  sent  his  own  aides-de- 
camp,  Eugdne  Beauharnois  and  Croisier, 
into  the  town,  with  orders  to  '  appease  the 
fury  of  the  soldiery' — (or,  as  they  stated  in 
the  presence  of  Buonaparte,  and  with  his 
assent,  to  *  appease  the  carnage') — '  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  and  come  back  and 
give  him  an  account.'     These  officers  found 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  garrison,  con- 
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sisting  chiefly  of  Albanians,  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  mass  of  buildings  formerly 
used  as  caravanseras :  they  therefore  went 
thither,  each  carrying  on  the  arm  his  aide- 
de  camp's  scarf.-  The  Albanians  cried  out 
from  the  windows,  and  said  that  they  would 
surrender  if  their  lives  were  guaranteed 
them ;  if  not,  they  would  defend  themselves 
to  the  utmost,  and  would  shoot  the  two 
aide»-de-camp.  Beauharnois  and  Croisier, 
thus  menaced,  acceded  to  the  terms  offered, 
and  brought  back  the  Albanians,  to  the 
number  of  4000,  as  prisoners  of  war.  In 
two  days  these  men  felt  in  its  bitterness  the 
folly  that  they  had  committed  in  trusting  to 
the  word  of  Buonaparte's  aides-de-camp. 
They  were  brought  out  in  mass  upon  the 
beach,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them, 
— and  into  this  living  and  human  heap  the 
French  troops  poured  their  volleys.  All 
were  slain  except  some  few,  who  in  the 
agony  of  coming  death,  contrived  to  burst 
the  cords  that  bound  them.  These  rushed 
down  into  the  sea,  and  swam  out  to  the 
coral  rocks  which  rose  above  the  water  at 
some  distance  from  the  beach.  The  French 
soldiers — hitherto  the  mere  instruments  of 
their  leader's  crime — now  personally  took 
upon  themselves  the  guilt  of  fresh  treachery 
and  innocent  bloocf.  They  called  out  to 
the  prisoners  on  the  rocks,  and  made  them 
a  sign  well  known  in  the  country,  implying 
peace  and  forgiveness.  The  wretches,  thus 
enticed,  returned  to  the  shore, — then  were 
shot. 

False  men  are  strangely  slow  to  learn  that 
they  have  forfeited  the  privilege  of  creating 
belief  by  word  of  mouth.  Buonaparte  still 
thought  that  he  might  promise  and  vow  with 
success.  Some  few  hours  af^er  committing 
the  hateful  treachery  just  related,  he  re- 
peated his  solicitations  and  promises  to 
Djezzar  Pasha,  then  commanding  at  Acre. 
Buonaparte  had  written  to  this  man  before 
he  quitted  Egypt,  but  the  fierce  old  'butch- 
er' (for  that  is  his  interpreted  name)  had 
met  his  advances  with  insult  and  utier  dis- 
dain. Yet  the  mock  Alexander  —  thus 
scorned  and  defied — had  so  scanty  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Oriental  character,  and  had  so 
little  of  the  heroic  pride  and  self-respect 
which  might  have  served  him  instead  of 
knowledge,  that  now,  at  Jaffa,  and  on  the 
lO^h  of  March,  he  wrote  to  the  old  Turk  a 
sort  of  begging  letter,  pressing  him  to  be- 
come his  *  friend.'  It  is,  perhaps,  almost 
necessary  to  know  the  Oriental  character  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  exultation  with 
which  this  proof  of  weakness  must  have 
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been  received  by  the  Pasha.  Djezzar  may, 
probably,  have  had  some  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing his  people  believe  that  a  letter,  involv- 
ing a  political  blander  so  enormous,  was 
actually  genuine ;  but,  supposing  that  he 
could  succeed  in  getting  the  authenticity  of 
the  document  well  credited,  its  influence  in 
inspiring  the  garrison  with  resolution  must 
have  been  immense.  Buonaparte's  applica- 
tion was  treated,  of  course,  with  towering 
disdain.  The  unfortunate  Frenchman  who 
bore  the  letter  was  decapitated — his  body 
given  to  the  fishes — his  head  kept  for 
amusement ;  and  the  fraternizing  General 
now  found  that,  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
his  long-sought  *  friend'  Djezzar,  he  must 
condescend  to  sit  down  before  Acre,  and 
patiently  open  his  trenches. 

There  was  much  slovenliness,  ill-manage- 
ment, and  want  of  vigor  iu  the  conduct  of 
the  siege.  Just  at  first,  too,  Buonaparte 
had  nothing  but  field  artillery  ;  but  such  of 
the  heavy  guns  as  had  escaped  the  English 
cruisers  at  length  arrived,  and  a  breach  was 
effected.  Meantime,  however,  an  event  had 
occurred  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  have  insured  the  fall  of  the 
place  without  an  assault.  The  Turks,  col- 
lecting an  army  of  some  15,000  cavalry, 
and  a  like  number  of  fbot,  had  crossed  the 
Jordan.  With  a  single  division  Kleber  en- 
countered this  force,  and,  throwing  his 
troops  into  squares,  he  found  himself  able 
to  baffle  and  shatter  the  masses  of  cavalry 
that  came  down,  pouring  round  him  for  six 
successive  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Buonaparte  came  up  with  fresh  divisions, 
and  attacked  the  Turkish  reserves,  as  well 
as  their  front  and  one  of  their  flanks.  Kle- 
ber deploying  took  the  offensive,  and  a  bril- 
liant victory  was  gained — a  victory  render- 
ed decisive  and  bloody  by  Murat's  seizure 
of  the  only  bridge  which  opened  a  way  for 
retreat  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan. 
Now  it  is  a  maxim  in  war  that,  when  a  be- 
sieging force  encounters  a  relieving  army 
and  defeats  it,  the  strong  place,  however 
great  its  resources,  will  almost  certainly 
fall.  But  Buonaparte's  vain  boasting — his 
display  of  mean  spirit  in  the  application  to 
Djezzar,  and  other  like  indications  of  weak- 
ness,— had  so  entirely  deprived  him  of  the 
hero's  prestige,  that  not  even  victory,  splen- 
did though  it  were,  could  now  carry  power 
along  with  it. 

At  this  time  the  French  commander, 
though  displaying  less  than  his  usual  vigor 
and  ability  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege,  was 
fertile  enough  of   '  gigantic  projects'  for 
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taking  advantage  of  the  expected  capture 
when  effected.    'I  shall  find  in  the  town/ 
said  he,  '  the  treasures  of  the  pasha,  and 
arms  for  three  hundred  thousand  men.    I'll 
raise  and  arm  all  Syria,  so  indignant  at  the 
ferocity  of  Djezzar.    I'll  march  on  Damas- 
cus and  Aleppo.  I'll  swell  my  army  as  I  ad- 
vance in  the  country  with  all  the  malcon- 
tents.   I'll  announce  to  the  people  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  and  the  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  the  pashas.  I  shall  arrive  at  Constan- 
tinople with  armed  masses.      I'll  upset  the 
Turkish  empire.  I'll  found  in  the  East  anew 
and  grand  empire  which  shall  fix  my  place  in 
posterity;  and  perhaps  I   shall  return  to 
Paris  by  Adrianople  and  Vienna,  afler  hav- 
ing annihilated  en  passant  the  House  of 
Austria.'    Now  we    believe    it   would  be 
difficult  to  assign  any  limit  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  well-disciplined  French  army 
rapidly  marched  through  countries  without 
any  other  defence  than  that  which  Asiatic 
hordes  can  furnish ;  but  the  most  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  would  enable 
any  man  to  see  that  Buonaparte's  prospects 
of  gaining  a  moral  influence  over  the  people 
were  completely  illusory.    His  notion,  for 
instance,  of  advancing  his  cause  by  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  was  ludicrous.    "The  meas- 
ure of  course  would  have  been  viewed  as 
confiscation  by  the  owners  of  the  slaves ; 
and  who  would  have  been  the  people  to 
profit  by  the  proposed  manumission  1  Why, 
a  number  of  black  domestics,  more  fat  than 
pugnacious,  and  thoroughly  unused  to  arms 
as  well  as  to  freedom,  besides  a  few  women 
from  Georgia  and  Circassia,  already  rooted 
to  the  harems  of  their  owners  by  all  the  ties 
that  can  make  home  dear  to  wives  and  moth- 
rs.    It  is  amusing,  too,  to  see  that  at  this 
period  Buonaparte,  having  failed  to  win  the 
respect  of  the  Mahometans,  showed  some 
little  hankering  after  the  before  despised 
Christians :  but  chiefly  he  seems  to  have 
relied  upon  the  Druses,  for  he  fancied  thai 
their  ambiguous  religious  position,  as  men 
neither  good  Christians  nor  good  Mahome- 
tans, must  dispose  them  to  fraternize  affec- 
tionately   with    his    armed    philosophers. 
Fancy    the    sympathy    between    a  portly 
Druse  of  the  Lebanon  and   a  grimacing 
member  of  the  Institute!    And  here  we, 
may  remark  (for  the  topic  is  not  so  trivial 
as  it  sounds)  that  the  manner  and  personal 
appearance  of  Ihe  Frenchman  must  always 
obstruct  him  seriously  in  his  attempts  to 
gain  an  influence  over  the  Orientals.    All 
Europeans,  no  doubt  (we  of  coarse  treat 
Turkey  as  Asiatic),  labor  to  some  extent 
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under  this  inconvenience ;  their  ugly  prim  | 
dreaseSy  their  quick  anxious  movements,! 
their  comparatively  awkward  gait  and  hum- 
ble bearing,  are  fitted  to  draw  upon  them 
the  contempt  of  a  people  who  habitually 
display  their  8elf-re^>ect  by  the  external 
signs  of  decorous  dress,  and  calm  dignified 
manner.  But  a  Frenchman  is  the  superla- 
tive of  all  this  uncomeliness.  As  we  should 
show  to  a  child  a  convict  at  work  in  his 
gaol  dress,  and  sajr, '  that  it  is  to  be  wicked' 
—so  a  bigoted  Mussulman,  if  he  wished  to 
inspire  his  boy  with  an  early  hatred  and 
contempt  of  Europe  and  Christianity,  would 
pick  out  the  smartest  Frenchman  he  could 
find  in  the  streets  of  Pera  and  say, '  My 
child,  look  there ! — if  ever  you  were  to  for- 
get yoar  God  and  the  Prophet,  you  might 
come  to  look  like  that !'  But  even  suppos- 
ing that  there  were  no  antipathies  of  this 
sort  to  ccmqner,  still  nothing  could  be  more 
vain  than  to  suppose  that  because  Buona- 
parte's loose  conscience  enabled  him  to 
sham  any  form  of  worship  he  chose,  he 
could  therefore  procure  a  religious  follow- 
ing either  from  the  Mahometans,  or  the 
Christians,  or  the  Druses.  It  is  a  phrenzy, 
and  not  a  cold  lie,  that  gathers  together  an 
army  of  fanatics. 

A  more  immediate  prospect,  which  cheer- 
ed the  Republican  General  whilst  waiting 
for  the  result  of  his  siege,  was  the  ready 
surrender  of  Damascus.  He  was  to  have 
the  keys  of  that  place  the  moment  he  had 
hoisted  the  French  flag  on  the  citadel  of 
Acre.  Of  course  he  was.  It  is  a  proverb 
in  Syria,  founded  vpon  the  constant  result 
of  the  many  tussels  for  that  country,  that 
whoever  wins  Acre,  wins  not  only  Damas- 
cus, bat  all  the  cities  and  all  the  plains  of 
Syria  and  Palestine.  But  Buonaparte's 
vanity,  and  limited  knowledge  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  was  dealing,  quite  blinded 
him  to  the  emptiness  or  waggery  of  the 
ofier. 

A  sofficient  breach  was  at  last  effected, 
and  now  the  result  of  the  siege  would 
chiefly  depend  upon  the  valor  and  obstinacy 
of  the  contending  forces.  Buonaparte, 
therefore,  in  his  despatches  to  Egypt,  treat- 
ed the  capture  of  the  place  as  certain,  and 
even  named  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  re- 
ceive the  republican  flag.  He  was  ignorant 
of  the  staunch  conrago  which  the  Ottoman 
soMier  displays  when  fighting  hand-to-hand 
iflj  the  breach.  The  truth  is,  that  in  such 
situations  a  brave  man  for  once  enjoys 
those  opportunities  of  displaying  individual 
heioiami  firom  which  in  the  open  field  he  is 


so  often  and  so  provokingly  debarred  by 
the  European  system  of  discipline.  Then 
too  the  besieged  bad  their  energies  directed 
with  admirable  skill  and  judgment  by 
Philippeaux;  and,  moreover,  they  found  a 
good  comforter  in  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who, 
landing  a  number  of  his  officers  and  men, 
inspired  the  whole  garrison  with  something 
of  the  cheery  spirit  and  boldness  that  be- 
long to  the  English  seaman.  Seven  assaults 
were  made,  and  all  failed :  at  the  eighth 
assault,  so  many  as  two  hundred  French- 
men gained  a  footing  within  the  works,  and 
reached  the  pasha's  garden,  but  not  being 
supported  with  that  vigor  and  promptitude  ^ 
which  could  alone  bring  about  success, 
they  were  cut  to  pieces.  This  was  Buona- 
parte's last  attempt  •  That  man,'  said  he 
at  St.  Helena,  speaking  of  Sir  Sydney, 
'made  me  miss  my  destiny.'  However' 
there  was  no  help  for  it :  the  General  could 
not  afford  to  lose  more  men,  and  must  per- 
force renounce  the  Empire  of  the  East. 
He  retreated  ;  and  his  discomfiture,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  natives,  brought  heavy  dis- 
grace upon  the  French  arms.  Many  a  man 
in  Syria,  to  this  day,  who  never  heard  of 
Napoleon  the  Emperor,  yet  remembers  the 
vanquished  foe  of  old  Djezzar  Pasha. 
However,  the  General's  power  of  falsifying 
rose  with  the  occasion ;  the  disgrace  sus- 
tained was  so  great,  that  triumphant  indeed 
must  be  the  tone  of  the  address  to  the 
army : — 

'Soldiers!'  Faid  this  document,  <you  have 
accomplished  your  destiny:  after  having,  with 
a  handful  of  men,  maintained  the  war  in  Sy- 
ria, taken  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  fifty  stand- 
ards, and  six  thousand  prisoners,  razed  the 
fortificatk)ns  of  Gaza,  JaAa,  Caffa,  and  Acre 
(!),  wc  are  about  to  re-enter  Egypt:  the 
season  of  disembarkation  commands  it  A 
few  days  more,  and  you  would  have  taken 
the  pasha  in  the  midst  of  his  palace ;  but  at 
this  moment  such  a  prize  is  not  worth  a  few 
days'  combat.' 

So  the  soldiers  were  to  believe  that,  by 
having  perforated  a  small  aperture  in  the 
walls  of  Acre,  th^  had  •  razed '  its  fortifi- 
cations, and  that  they  had  redly  achieved 
the  grand  object  of  the  siege,  though  they 
failed  to  carry  the  breach !  One  of  the 
French  chroniclers,  however,  pretends  that 
there  were  several  men  in  the  army  so 
highly  gifted  in  point  of  good  sense  and  sa- 
gacity that  they  actually  detected  the  false- 
ness, and  even  the  absurdity,  of  this  ad* 
dress. 

I  The  elaborate  lying  of  the  bulletin  was 
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not  the  only  consolation  of  the  retreating 
General.  Before  the  retrograde  movement 
commenced,  Buonaparte  had  imagined  a 
new  atrocity  :  following  up  the  now  famil- 
iar line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  French, 
he  determined  that  if  he  could  not  hurt  his 
enemies,  he  would  at  all  events  hurt  neu- 
trals or  friends.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  people  of  the  country  along  the  coast 
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the  retreat  from  Acre  this  anxiety  of  the 
troops  to  avoid  the  touch  of  infected  sub- 
stances grew  to  such  a  height  as  to  destroy 
the  bonds  of  good  comradeship.  Many  a 
poor  fellow,  as  be  lay  writhing  to  death  up- 
on the  ground,  would  cry  out,  piteously — '  I 
am  not  a  pestifere — I  am  only  wounded  ;* 
and  to  convince  his  comrades  of  this,  he 
would  re-open  his  gashes,  or  even  inflict 


from  Acre  to  the  Desert  had  ever  seriously  upon  himself  fresh  wounds.     '  No  one  be- 
harassed  or  vexed  the  march  of  the  French  |  lieved  him.     The  men  said—"  He  is  done 


troops.    The  garrisons,  indeed,  manned  by 
Osmanlis  and  Arnaouts,  had  held  out,  and 
the  warlike  and  bigoted  population  in  the 
neigborhood  of  Naplouse  had  given  some 
trouble — but  it  was  not  on  these  that  the 
vengeance  was  to  fall.     '  I'll  destroy  every 
thing,'  said  Buonaparte, '  home  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Desert.'     I'll  make  it  im- 
possible for  an  army  to  pass  in  this  direc- 
tion for  the  next  two  years.     It  (i.  «.  an 
army)  does  not  live  in  the  midst  of  ruins.' 
The  season  of  the  year  (for  it  was  May,  the 
time  of  ripe  grain  immediately  preceding 
the  harvest)  but  too  well  favored  this  cam- 
paign against  the  fruits  of  the  earth.     De- 
stroying parties  were    organized  with  as 
much  regularity  and  system  as  if  they  had 
been  formed  for  foraging :  they  were  armed 
with  torches.     Every  village — nay,  every 
poor  laborer's  hut    lying    upon  the  con- 
demned   tract   of  country — was    destroy- 
ed ;  and  across  the  whole  belt  of  fertile 
soil  that  runs  parallel  with  the  sea-shore  the 
yellow  fields  blazed.     And  day  by  day  this 
vast  conflagration  moved  steadily  on  upon 
the  left  of  the  retreating  columns ;  so  that 
when  Buonaparte  once  more  set  foot  upon 
the  verge  of  the  Desert,  he  left  the  fair  pro- 
vince that  had  fed  his  army  for  the  last 
three  months  now  smoking  far  and  near 
with  ruined  homes,  and  black  with  the 
ashes  of  corn. 

But  whilst  Devastation  thus  flanked  the 
march  of  the  French  troops,  the  Plague 
stole  into  their  ranks.  This  calamity  is  one 
that  always  developes  a  new  source  of  differ- 
ence between  the  Oriental  and  the  Euro- 
pean. The  former  meets  the  risk  of  infection 
with  serene  composure :  the  latter,  believ- 
ing plague  to  be  propagated  by  contact,  is 
perpetually  seeking  to  shun  the  peril,  and  is 
therefore  regarded  by  the  Moslem  as  a  poor 
fugitive,  miserably  hoping  to  baffle  the  will 
ofGod  by  human  shifts  and  contrivances. 
The  habitual  materialism  of  the  French- 
man seems  to  render  bim  even  more  alive 
than  other  Eur<^ans  to  the  importance  of 
aroiding  contact  in  time  of  plague.    Upon 


for"  (son  affaire  est  faite) — ^then  passed 
on,  felt  to  know  if  their  own  glands  were 
free  from  the  fatal  swelling,  and  all  was  for- 
gotten.' This  abandonment  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  must  have  been  viewed  with 
great  scorn  by  the  pursuing  Turks. 

Buonaparte's  biographers  make  much  of 
their  hero's  resigning  his  horse  to  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  marching  on  foot.    It  is 
almost  provoking  to  see  that  even    this 
small  piece  of  self-sacrificing  heroism  was 
a  mere  coup  de  thedire.    It  was  during  the 
halt  at  Tentoura,  on  the  20th  of  May,  thai 
the  order  requiring  all  beasts  of  burden  to 
be  given  up  for  the  sick  and  wounded  was 
issued.     When  the  General  was  about  to 
move  on,  one  of  his  grooms  asked  which 
horse  he  would  ride :  he  answered  by  giv- 
ing the  poor  servant  a  violent  slash  across 
the  face  with  his  whip,  swore  a  fierce  oath, 
and  said   that  he  should  march  on  foot. 
He  no  doubt  did  so— -perhaps  for  half  an 
hour,  perhaps  for  a  day;  but  during  the 
night-march  of  the  22nd  (when  the  want  of 
beasts  of  burthen  must  have  been  just  as 
pressing  as  it  had  been  on  the  20th,  and  in 
all  probability  much  more  so)  Buonaparte 
was  fired  at  by  a  peasant.    This  event  in- 
cidentally brings  out  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
tended magnanimity  of  marching  on  foot 
had  not  been  persevered  in,  for  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  when  the  shot  was  fired 
the  General  was  asleep  an  his  horse. 

Another  favorite  story  of  Buonaparte's 
biographers  was  that  of  his  touching  the 
swellings  of  the  plague-stricken  patients  in 
the  hospital  of  Jaffa.  This  is  a  fable. 
The  General,  indeed,  entered  the  hospital ; 
walked  rapidly  through  the  rooms,  switch- 
ing his  boot-top  with  his  riding-whip,  and 
desiring  that  those  who  were  strong  enough 
would  get  up  and  march,  as  the  place 
would  soon  be  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
The  plagne-stricken  patients  were  all  too 
far  gone  to  take  the  least  notice  of  the 
speech  addressed  to  them.  There  were 
not,  it  seems,  more  than  sixty  of  them. 
An  order  was  issued  (it  is  hardly  now  mat- 
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ter  of  doubt)  for  administering  to  these 
patients  'a  potion  adapted  to  accelerate 
death.'  A  draught  of  this  sort  in  the  terse 
idiom  of  England  would  be  called  simply 
'  poison.'  We,  however,  will  not  undertake 
to  say  that  Buonaparte,  in  giving  this  di- 
rection, was  not  influenced  by  a  motive 
which  he  thought  humane.  Moreover,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  his  order  was 
never  complied  with,  and  that  the  patients 
were  left  to  their  fate.  There  is  much 
weight  in  the  suggestion  of  Savary,  who 
observes  that  the  sick  were  all  too  far  gone 
to  take  the  potion  voluntarily,  and  that  no 
Frenchman  wquld  have  incurred  the  risk  of 
infection  hy  administering  it. 

The  remains  of  the  army  passed  the 
Desert,  and  returned  in  miserable  plight  to 
Cairo.  Buonaparte  heralded  his  arrival  by 
a  bulletin  so  transcendent  in  its  falseness 
that  for  a  moment  his  very  secretary  refus- 
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tidings  in  1799,  he  knew  not  to  whom  be- 
longed the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
For  ten  months  the  French  had  lived  with- 
out certain  news  from  their  country ;  but 
Sir  Sydney  Smith  (the  roost  courteous  of 
foes)  now  presented  to  Buonaparte  a  file  of 
the  •  Frankfort  Journal.'  Italy  lost !  *  Les 
mis^rables !'  cries  Buonaparte  (alluding  to 
the  Directory);  and  instantly  sees  how 
welcome  now  to  humbled  France  must  be 
the  return  of  her  most  fortunate  General. 
He  secretly  prepares  the  requisite  means 
— issues  false  announcements  of  his  pur- 
pose in  descending  the  Nile — makes  a  false 
appointment  with  Richer — leaves  behind 
him  a  false  promise  to  return — and  slips 
away  for  ever  from  the  shores  of  Egypt. 

Kleber,  disgusted  at  the  cool  escape  of 

Buonaparte,  and  angry  to  find  himself  sad- 

died  with  the  duty  of  making  the  best  of  a 

very  bad  matter,  commenced  his  adminis- 

ed  the  leap,  and  hesitated  to  write  the  die- 1  tration   by  signing  the  Convention  of  El 

rords.     *  I  shall  bring  with  me/  said  Arish,  and  provided  for  the  deportation  of 


tated  words.  *  I  shall  bring 
the  discomfited  General  in  this  address — '  I 
shall  bring  with  me  a  quantity  of  prisoners, 
and  of  flags.  I  have  razed  the  palace  of 
Djezzar,  the  ramparts  of  Acre ;  there  no 
longer  remains  one  stone  upon  another; 
all  the  inhabitants  have  evacuated  the 
town  by  sea.  Djezzar  is  severely  wound- 
ed.' Now  every  man  in  Egypt  would 
know  in  a  week  that  Acre  was  safe  and 
soiind  ;  and  every  Oriental,  comparing  the 
words  with  the  fact,  would  infer  that  the 
father  of  the  lie  was  Fear. 

In  the  following  month  the  Osmanlis, 
encouraged  by  the  failure  of  the  French 
before  Acre,  landed    at   Aboukir    under 


the  French  troops  to  the  shores  of  France, 
in  French  or  Turkish  vessels.  The  cir* 
cumstances  of  this  transaction  so  closely 
touch  the  subject  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing—namely, the  good"  faiih  of  nations— 
and  are,  in  our  view,  so  clearly  stated  by 
Mr.  Alison,  that  we  will  give  them  in  his 
words  :— 

*Thi8  convention  was  not  signed  by  the 
British  Admiral,  Sir  Sydney  Smith ;  nor  was 
he  vested  either  with  express  authority  to 
conclude  such  a  treaty,  nor  with  such  a  com- 
mand as  hesessarily  implied  such  a  power. 
It  was,  however,  entered  into  with  his  con- 
currence and  approbation;  and,  like  a  man 
of  honor,  he  felt  himself  as  much  bound  to 


cover  of  the  English  guns,  to  the  number         .^         .  ,  .         -. 

of  15,000  or  16,000  men.    They  threw  up  f «  k  JnTrnt  Ji*?.  ®*?''^  ""^  '^'  ^.  "ff'^^u'* 
intrenchments,  ^nd  prepared  to  make  war  had  been  affixed  to  the  mstrument    But  the 

in  their  old-fashioned  way.  Buonaparte 
came  down  and  destroyed  the  whole  force. 
Here  was  really  a  great  and  decisive  vic- 
tory :  but  the  moment  for  the  great  adven- 
turer's departure  was  now  at  hand.  Mr. 
Warburton,  after  a  few  weeks  of  sailing  and 
tracking  on  the  Nile,  owns  to  the  irresisti- 
ble longing  which  he  felt  for  the  blessed 
face  of  a  newspaper.  Yet  compare  the 
meagre  news  of  the  present  era  with  the 
CYents  of  the  period  we  speak  of.  In  these 
days  the  deprivation  would  keep  us  pain- 
folly  doubting  whether  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward 
was,  or  was  not,  to  be  dressed  as  a  fresh- 
man — ^would  even  condemn  us  to  ignorance 
respecting  the  exact  state  of  the  great  sur- 
plice controversy  at  Little  Lower  Church- 
mgton — ^bnt  if  a  man  were  without  recent 


British  Government  had.  three  months  be- 
fore, sent  out  orders  to  '  Lord  Keith,  com- 
manding the  English  fleet  in  the  Medit- 
erranean, not  to  consent  to  any  treaty  in 
which  it  was  not  stipulated  that  the  French 
army  were  to  be  prisoners  of  war ;  and  Lord 
Keith,  on  the  8th  January,  a  fortnight  before 
the  Convention  of  El  Arish  was  signed,  had 
sent  a  letter  from  Minorca  to  Kleber,  warn- 
ing him  that  any  vessels  having  on  board 
French  troops,  returning  home  in  virtue  of  a 
capitulation  other  than  an  unconditional  8ur> 
render,  would  be  made  prisoners  of  war. 
The  continental  historians  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  loud  in  their  abuse  of  the  English 
Qovemment  for  what  thev  call  their  bad 
faith  in  refusing  to  ratify'  the  Convention  of 
El  Arish.  The  smallest  attention  to  dates 
must  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  these  censures 
are  totally  destitute  of  foundation.  The  Con- 
vention was  signed  at  £1  Arish  on  January 
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24th,  1800,  and  Lord  Keith's  letter,  announc- 
ing that  the  British  Government  would  agree 
to  no  capitulation,  was  dated  Minorca,  January 
8th,  1800,  or  nxteen  days  before  ths  ngruUure 
of  the  treaty.  This  letter  was  founded  on  in- 
structions sent  out  by  the  English  Cabinet  to 
Lord  Keith,  dated  December  17th,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intercepted  letters  of  Kleber, 
which  had  fallen  into  their  hands  immediately 
afier  Napoleon's  return.  Kleber  no  sooner 
received  liord  Keith's  letter  than  he  resumed 
hostilities,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Heliopolis 
with  his  wonted  precipitance,  without  once  re- 
flecting on  the  met  that  the  letter  on  which 
he  founded  so  much  was  written  not  only  long 
before  intelligence  of  the  treaty  had  reached 
England,  but  from  Minorca,  sixteen  days  be- 
fore the  treaty  itself  toas  signed.  "  No  sooner, 
however,"  said  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, ^  was  it  known  in  England  that  the 
French  general  had  the  faith  of  a  British  offi- 
cer pledged  to  him,  and  was  disposed  to  act 
upon  it,  than  instructions  were  sent  out  to 
have  the  Convention  executed,  though  the  offi- 
cer in  question  had,  in  fact,  no  authority  to 
sign  it"  Orders  accordingly  were  sent  out 
to  execute  the  treaty,  and  they  arrived  in 
May,  1800,  ionff  aAer  the  battle  of  Heliopolis; 
and  Kleber  had  consented  to  a  renewal  of  the 
treaty,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  his  assas- 
sinaUon  at  Grand  Cairo  on  June  14th,  1800. 
Sir  Sydney  Smith  had  no  authority  to  agree 
to  the  convention,  nor  was  he  the  command- 
ing officer  on  the  station,  in  whom  that  power 
necessarily  resided,  but  a  mere  commodore 
in  command  of  a  ship  of  the  line  and  two  fri- 
gates. Lord  Keith  being  the  head  of  the  squad- 
ron in  the  Mediterranean.  This  conduct — 
in  agreeing,  contrary  to  their  obvious  inter- 
ests, to  restore  the  French  a  powerful  veteran 
army,  irrecoverably  separated  from  the  Re- 
public at  the  very  time  when  it  most  stood  in 
need  of  its  assistance,  in  consequence  of  a 
convention  acceded  to  without  authority  by  a 
subordinate  officer — is  the  strongest  instance 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  English  Cabinet ;  and 
affiirds  a  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of 
Napoleon  soon  cuter,  in  refusing  to  ratify  the 
armistice  of  Treviso,  concluded  with  full  pow- 
ers by  his  general,  Brune,  a  proceeding  wnich 
the  French  historians  mention,  not  on^  with- 
out disapprobation,  but  manifest  satisfaction.' 
-^Alisaws  History  ofEwvpe^  5th  edit.  voL  iv. 
p.  561. 

Lord  Keith's  instructions  not  to  act  upon 
the  Convention  signed  by  the  French  and 
Turkish  commanders  were  instantly  com- 
nmnicated  to  Kleber  by  his  high-minded 
foe,  Sir  Sydney  Smith. 

<The  spirit' says  Mr.  Warburton,  'which 
dictated  the  British  sailor's  act  was  under- 
stood in  the  deserts— a  voice  went  forth  among 
the  tents  of  the  Bedooms  and  the  palaoee  of 
the  despot,  that  England  preferred  honor  to 
advantage.   Battles,  since  then,  have  been 
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fought,  and  been  forgotten — nations  have 
come  and  gone,  and  leA  no  trace  behind  them 
— but  the  memory  of  that  noble  truthfulness 
remained,  and  expanded  into  a  national  char- 
acteristic ;  and  our  countrymen  may,  at  this 
hour,  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  hear  the  Arabs 
swear  ^  by  the  honor  of  an  Englishman." ' — 
voL  i.  p.  &. 

We  do  not  distinctly  understand  whether 
Mr.  Warburton  means  that  the  Arabs  still 
remember  and  speak  of  this  transaction,  or 
whether  he  merely  uses  a  form  of  speech 
indicating  that  an  impression  was  produced 
upon  their  minds  strongly  favorable  to  the 
English  character  for  honor.  The  latter 
view  would  probably  be  the  correct  one; 
for  we  confess  we  have  not  been  so  san- 
guine as  to  suppose  that  facts  manifesting 
the  honor  and  good  faith  of  nations,  are 
specifically  uuderstood  and  treasured  up  by 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  any  country. 
Our  steady  hope  of  the  reward  properly  be- 
longing to  national  honesty  is  not  founded 
upon  a  belief  that  any  signal  act  of  good 
faith  will  be  long  or  accurately  remember- 
ed by  the  multitude,  but  tuiher  upon  this 
firm  belief,  namely,  that  a  long  series  of 
treaties  performed  and  promises  fulfilled, 
in  spite  of  temptation  to  break  them,  will 
always  be  vaguely  summed  up  in  the  minds 
of  the  nations,  until  in  the  end  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  confidence  is  engen- 
dered. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Lord  Keith's  in- 
structions forbade  all  capitulation,  except 
upon  the  terms  of  the  French  surrendering 
as  prisoners  of  war.  'To  such  insults,' 
said  the  heroic  and  fiery  Kleber,  '  we  will 
answer  with  battles  and  victories.'  And 
he  made  good  his  speech.  An  army  of 
40,000  Ottomans  had  passed  the  Desert, 
and  hung  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt. 
The  French  commander  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  concentrate  his  troops;  and  as  he 
did  so,  the  futility  of  Buonaparte's  attempts 
to  influence  the  Egyptians  was  made  mani- 
fest. Cairo  rose,  and  forced  its  small  gar- 
rison of  Frenchmen  to  take  refuge  in  the 
citadel.  Other  places  followed  the  exam- 
ple ;  hut  meanwhile,  on  a  fair  moonliffbt 
night,  the  armies  met  near  the  ruins  of  He- 
lic^is,  and  Kleber  gained  by  far  the  most 
brilliant  victory  that  had  been  hitherto 
achieved  by  the  French  arms  against  the 
rude  masses  of  the  Eut.  The  victorious 
general  followed  up  his  military  suceeflsee 
by  an  able  civil  administration ;  and  a  hard, 
yet  steady  and  judioious  pressure  upon  the . 
resoorcee  of  the  coontryf  soon  eoaUcd  him ' 
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to  retrieve  the  fintncial  condition  of  his 
arm  J.  Now,  however,  arrived  instructions 
from  England,  based  upon  that  high  sense 
of  honor  which  induced  Pitt  to  ratify  the 
merely  implied  approval  of  an  English  offi- 
oer,  even  although  that  officer  was  wholly 
unauthorized  to  act.  Kleber  again  signed 
the  convention ;  but  before  he  could  give 
efiecl  to  its  stipulations  he  was  assassinated 
by  a  fanatical  Mussulman. 

Menou,  the  new  French  commander,  re- 
pudiated the  convention,  and  prepared  to 
measure  his  strength  with  a  foe  more  trou- 
blesome than  any  whom  the  Republicans 
bad  hitherto  encountered  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  The  battle  of  Aboukir  is  vividly 
dMcribed  by  Mr.  Warburton ;  but  neither 
upon  this  nor  upon  the  subsequent  suc- 
cesses of  the  English  arms  can  we  now  af- 
ford time  to  dwell.  It  is  more  within  our 
purpose  to  remark  that  the  prestige  of 
French  superiority,  even  over  mere  Orien- 
tals, was  at  length  shaken ;  for  a  Turkish 
general  was  persuaded  to  act  in  the  field 
with  such  an  astonishing  amount  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  he  absolutely  gained  a  kind 
of  victory  over  Belliard,  and  compelled  a 
French  general,  with  6000  prime  troops,  to 
retreat  before  scimitars,  shouts,  and  yata- 
ghans. 

At  length  a  final  capitulation  was  signed. 
The  French  (more  tenderly  used  in  treaty 
than  in  battle)  were  allowed  to  depart  in 
peace ;  troops,  artists,  savans,  and  all,  tak- 
ing with  them  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, their  collections  of  antiquities,  and 
their  ^mous  drawings  of  Egyptian  monu- 
ments.* The  guns  which  they  were  forced 
to  abandon  amounted  in  number  to  several 

4 

bondreds ;  but  in  order  that,  on  arriving  at 
Toulon,  they  might  have  the  air  of  bring- 
ing back  their  artillery  with  them,  they 
stipulated  for  the  right  of  carrying  otf  ten 
field-pieces.  Thus,  in  almost  all  the  acts 
of  the  invaders,  from  the  day  when  the  ex- 
pedition sailed  from  France  under  the  name 
of '  The  Left  Wing  of  the  Army  of  Eng- 
land,' op  to  the  final  capitulation  of  Alex- 
andria, we  detect  the  principle  of  decep- 
tion. 

*  All  theM  oarioiitiei  and  objceU  of  art  were 
to  bare  been  delivered  up  to  the  English  bj  the 
taraot  of  the  Convention.  The  sayans,  however, 
■toatlT  rebelled  against  this  proyision.  They  de- 
elarea  that,  if  it  were  insisted  lyion,  they  would 
destroy  all  the  articlee  in  qnestion,  end  would 
throw  npon  Lord  Hutchinson  the  infamy  of  be- 
coming a  *  second  Amrou  ;*  and  the  English  com- 
mander wae  so  mach  alarmed  or  mystified  by 
this  threat  that  ho  aotnally  snrrendered  ths  elaim. 

Voim  V-— No.  I.        7 
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The  Conventif>n  of  Alexandria  must 
have  counteracted,  in  great  measure,  the 
efiect  produced  by  our  victories  upon  the 
public  opinion  of  the  East.  Orientals 
habitually  distrust  the  existence  of  a  power 
which  is  exerted  with  any  thing  like  cha- 
ritable, or  even  politic  forbearance;  and 
seeing  that  the  Englishman  had  been  in- 
duced to  let  his  old  foe  escape  so  easily, 
they  would  hardly  believe  it  possible  that 
the  latter  could  have  been  utterly  beaten. 
If  we  had  erected  a  handsome  pyramid  with 
the  skulls  of  the  French  soldiers,  and  had 
sold  all  the  savans  as  slaves,  we  should  have 
conciliated  more  effectually  the  love  and  es- 
teem of  the  Turks.  Still,  although  our 
prowess  had  thus  fallen  short  of  perfection, 
we  had  done  a  good  deal.  The  forced 
evacuation  of  Egypt  by  a  French  army,  so 
lately  holding  it  in  military  possession,  was 
a  fact  for  men's  minds  to  dwell  on.  In  time 
of  profound  peace  and  professed  amity  be- 
tween the  governments  of  the  invading  and 
invaded  countries,  a  vast  armament  had 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Egypt-^the  clear 
superiority  of  European  discipline  and  Eu- 
ropean tactics  had  been  displayed  to  the 
full — the  invaders  had  shrunk  from  no  aort 
or  amount  of  expedient  cruelty — they  had 
spared  no  act  of  treachery — no  form  of 
falsehood,  if  only  it  seemed  advantageous — 
they  had  debased  themselves  by  renounc- 
ing their  religion  (or,  if  not  their  own,  at 
least  the  religion  of  their  forefathers)  for 
the  nonsensical  forms  of  mere  Orientals — 
their  savans,  too,  had  tried  their  little  arts. 
And  now — with  their  numbers  diminished 
by  nearly  one-half,  their  artillery  reduced 
to  ten  pieces,  their  character  for  invincibility 
and  good  faith  reduced  to  nothing  at  all — 
they  passed  away  to  the  West  like  a  plague, 
and,  as  thongh  in  compliance  with  the 
prayer  of  the  Mussulmans,  to  'infest  the 
cities  of  Christians.' 

The  Ottoman  empire  now  rested  from 
French  visitation ;  but  before  six  years 
were  over,  the  late  General  of  the  Republi- 
can army  in  Egypt  had  become  the  Em- 
peror of  the  nest ;  and  when  Sebastian! 
presented  his  credentials  as  ambassador  at 
the  Porte,  he  represented,  to  all  seeming, 
the  greatest  of  earthly  potentates.  His 
power,  therefore,  was  great,  and  he  knew 
how  to  make  it  tell.  The  diplomatist  who 
represents  a  powerful  European  state  at  an 
Eastern  court,  must  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  rounder  of  periods  and  softener 
of  phrases.  Geographical  distance  is  only 
one  of  the  many  causes  wbieh  make  it  im- 
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possible  to  set  down  in  London  or  Paris 
minute  instructions  that  can  be  treated  as 
strictly  binding  at  the  Sublime  Gate  of  the 
Seraglio,  or  the  Heavenly  Ark  of  Tehraun ; 
and  where  the  Foreign  Office  is  impotent 
to  instruct,  the  ambassador  must  have 
power  to  choose.  State  events  in  the  East, 
too,  are  sudden  in  their  coming — ^grand  in 
their  consequences.  By  the  test  of  a  great 
emergency  Sebastiani  was  tried,  and  he 
showed  himself  sagacious,  decisive,  intrepid 
—Intrepid  as  though  he  were  handling 
troops  against  some  old-fasbioned  general, 
who  issued  his  orders,  likeCuesta,  from  out 
of  a  coach  and  six.  The  influence  of  Na- 
poleon (we  speak  merely  of  his  influence 
upon  the  court  and  councils  of  the  Turks) 
was  raised  to  a  height  that  absolutely  ex- 
cluded the  enemies  of  France  from  the 
friendship  of   the    Sultan.     The  English 


proportionately  attenuated  tbe  resourees  of 
British  negotiators  throaghout  all  Europe. 
Sir  Robert  Adair's  highly  interesting  Me* 
moir  of  his  Embassy  shows  bow  keenly  the 
check  was  felt  by  him  at  Vienna. 

Pretty  closely  upon  this  capital  blonder 
there  followed  oor  ilUadvised  descent 
(March  1807)  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt. 
The  British  force  successfblly  established 
itself  in  Damietta  and  Alexandria;  but  a 
disaster  sustained  at  Rosetta  by  a  strong 
detachment  of  our  troops  so  discouraged 
those  in  command  that  they  were  glad  to 
sign  an  honorable  convention  providing  for 
the  restoration  of  prisoners  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  country.  Now,  conndering  that 
at  the  time  of  planning  the  enterprise  we 
were  engaged  in  deadly  straggle  with  an 
European  potentate  then  fully  a  match  for 
our  strength,  we  are  bound  to  conclude 


ultimatum    was    therefore    imperious,  re-  that,  intbe  conception  of  this  scheme  for 


quiring  the  Porte  to  come  to  an  immediate 
rupture  with  France,  and  to  join  the  Anglo- 
Russian  alliance,    Tbe  Divan  replied  by  a 
declaration    of  war;  and  Admiral  Duck- 
worth, with  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigales,    boldly   forced    the    Dardanelles, 
sailed  through  the  Marmora,  and  brought 
up  within  sight  of  the  Seraglio  point.    The 
city  was  at  this  moment  defenceless,  and 
the  ships  of  the  Sultan  lay,  tempting  and 
easy  of  capture,  in  the  Golden  Horn.    The 
Divan,  feeling  itself,  as  it  were,  in  a  glass- 
house, was  vastly  anxious  to  avoid  being 
smashed,  and  fully  disposed  to  give  way. 
But  Sebastiani,  bold    and    sanguine,  saw 
grounds  of  hope  in  the  possible  simplicity 
of  the  British  commander.   The  full  extent 
of  a  brave  sailor's  innocence  in  diplomacy 
could  never  be  known  until  it  was  fairly 
tested ;  and  '  good  Sir  John'  might  perhaps 
be  amused  by  pretended  negotiations  until 
the  pr<eparations  necessary  for  resisting  an 
aitack  could  be  perfected.      At  all  events 
the  Turks  might  be  persuaded  to  try  the 
experiment.    They  tried  it.   In  seven  days 
tbe  defeecefl  of  tbe  city  and  the  duping  of 
the  Devonshire  admiral  were  complete.  An 
attack  was   no  longer  practicable.     The 
fleet,  returning  through  the  Dardanelles, 
once  more  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  monster- 
guns;  and  before  the  British  commander 
anchored  again  off  Tenedos,  his  losses  were 
260  men  killed  or  wounded ;  an  opportu- 
mty  of  bursting  the  Franco-Ottoman  alli- 
ance thrown  away ;  and  his  character  for 
common    aenee  misnng.      This  brilliant 
achievement  of  course  raised  Sebastiani  to 
the  very  zenith   of  diplomatic  glory,  and 


the  invasion  of  Egypt,  there  was  something 
of  the  frivolity  which  had  characterized  the 
French  expedition  of  1798.  We  had  this, 
however,  to  say  for  ourselves,  as  honorably 
contradistinguishing  us  from  tbe  French—** 
namely,  that  we  were  at  war  with  the  sov* 
ereign  of  the  country  which  we  chose  to 
invade. 

At  this  time  the  alliance  between  France 
and  the  Porte  appeared  to  be  firm  as  the 
hills.     An  ambassador  was  accredited  by 
the  Sultan  to  Napoleon,  and  he  found  him 
where  best  an  *  emperor'  beseems  the  par^ 
pie — be  found  him  in  arms  on  the  Vistula, 
in  all  the  pride  and  strength  that  is  implied 
by  a  line  of  operations  as  safe  as  the  Champo 
Elys^es,  yet  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
long.    Napoleon,  recurring  to  his  favorite 
Oriental  style,  told  the  Ottoman,  that  soon- 
er should  his  right  arm  quarrel  with  his 
left  than  he  the  Emperor  of  France  with 
his  brother  the  great  Padishah.    There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  at  this  moment 
Napoleon  was  sincere ;  but  he  thought  no 
more    of  breaking    inconvenient  engage* 
ments  with  a  Turkish  ambaasador  than  if 
be  had  spoken  his  promises  to  a  mere  tor<« 
ban  and  bundle  of  shawls,  without  a  man  in 
tbe  midst  of  them.    This  was  soon  proved ; 
and  we  shall  presently  see  that,  in  a  very 
few  months  from  the  utterance  of  the  vow 
just  quoted,  the  *  right  arm'  quietly  agreed  to 
the  dismemberment  and  partition  of  the  im- 
fortunate '  left.' 

In  the  character  of  a  gifted,  high-spirtted 
parvenn  ^and  our  remark  applies  to  the 
small  social  ambitions,  no  less  than  to  the 
broad  arena  of  pnblio  aAirs),  a  readinea 
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to  iBsalt  or  deal  sternly  with  the  older  and 
more  feeble-minded  rulers  of  the  earth  is 
often  found  strangely  united  with  a  suscep- 
tibility of  being  cajoled  by  them.  The 
power  and  the  weakness — the  poison  and 
its  antidote — grow  up  together.  Of  this 
seeming  anomaly  in  the  human  character 
Napoleon  stands  an  example.  Until  after 
the  battle  of  Priedland  he  had  been  the  con* 
queror — ^ihe  humbler  of  princes;  now  he 
mounted  the  raft  on  the  Niemen ;  and  lo  t 
great  joy  for  the  wily  Alexander — great  joy 
by  and  by  for  Europe — he  showed  his 
weakness,  that  weakness  which  afterwards 
reduced  him  ft-om  a  sel^rnsting  soldier  to 
the  mere  son-in-law*  of  aCierman  soTereign. 
The  Great  Captain,  in  short,  was  cajolea- 
ble,  and  he  who  hod  been  trampling  so 
fiercely  on  the  House  of  Brandenburg 
coald  at  once  be  flattered  and  talked  into 
meanness  by  the  imperial  craft  of  a  Ro- 
manoff. Alexander  affected  to  be  irresis- 
tibly charmed,  and  even  subdued  by  Na- 
poleon's style  of  talking — a  style  (so  Count 
Munster  described  it)  *  half  lapidary,  half 
quack-adirertisement.'  By  thus  seeming  to 
be  wheedled  himself,  the  Czar  absolutely 
wheedled  Napoleon  into  engagements  for 
the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Con- 
trive that  your  enemy  shall  betray  his 
friends,  and  you  gain  a  long  march  on  him. 
And  this  march  Alexander  gained  over  Na^ 
poleon  by  persuading  him  to  betray  the 
Sultan.  No  obscurity  now  veils  the  secret 
arrangements  of  Tilsitt  Bignon,  the  ap- 
pointed defender  and  diplomatic  historian 
of  Napoleon,  seems  to  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  begin  by  wrapping  up  his  hero's 
treason  in  a  slightly  nebulous  phrase,  and 
therefore,  instead  of  saying  at  once  that  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Grand  Sigiior's  do- 
minions was  decided  upon,  he  tells  us  that 
the  French  Emperor  was  induced  to  extend 
towards  the  czar  *a  certain  tolerance  in 
the  direction  of  Turkey.'  He  is  afterwards, 
however,  compelled  to  give  the  eighth  writ- 
ten article,  which  formally  provided  for  the 
partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  the 
event  of  the  sultan's  refusing  or  delaying  to 
accept  Napoleon's  mediation :  and  findly, 
he  admits  that  the  emperors  did  in  fact 
come  to  an  nneouditional  agreement  for  di- 

*  The  &tuity  with  which  Najjoleqii  in  1813 
and  '14  relied  upon  the  aid  of  his  *  beuip^re,  is 
BMde  to  appear  very  plainly  in  Caulaineonrt't 
nemotra.  But  the  moit  melaneholy  trait  ti  that 
told  by  Bounieiioeof  the  Emperor*t  coolly  ailod-' 
lag  to  some  room  in  the  Tuileriet  aa  having  been 
decorated  in  the  time  *  du  Roi,  mon  oncle* — Looii 
itn — hoabandof  poor  Haria-Lonisa'i  aunt 
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viding  between  them  the  whole  of  European 
Turkey,  except  the  city  of  Constantinople 
and  the  promontory  on  which  it  is  situate. 
In  short,  the  fair  provinces  of  the  sultan,  to 
whose  government  Napoleon  had  been 
swearing  eternal  friendship,  were  treated  as 
diamond  snufl^boxes,  and  quietly  presented 
by  emperor  to  czar,  and  czar  to  emperor, 
with  assurances  of  '  high  consideration.' 

Instantly  (that  is,  even  before  be  de- 
parted from  Tilsitt,)  Napoleon  despatched 
eager  instructions  to  Marmont,  in  Illyria, 
and  to  Sebastiani,  at  Constantinople,  pre- 
paratory to  the  seizure  and  enjoyment  of 
the  Western  Pashalics.  But  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  partition  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, without  providing  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  Constantinople,  was  illusory.  The 
sultan,  retaining  only  the  city  itself  and  the 
promontory  on  which  it  stands,  could  not 
have  preserved  the  envied  site  against  the 
imperial  holder  of  Bulgaria.  The  amity  of 
the  emperors  had  some  duration,  and 
seemed  to  be  prolonged  for  a  while  by  the 
conference  of  Erfbrth;  but  Napoleon, 
finding  at  last  that  he  had  been  duped  (for 
'  tolerance  in  the  direction  of  Spain'  was  no 
fair  exchange  for '  tolerance  in  the  direction 
of  Turkey,')  gradually  receded  from  his  en- 
gagements. This  was  usual  with  him. 
When  he  made  a  blunder  in  war,  he  denied 
it ;  when  he  blundered  in  the  making  of  a 
treaty,  he  btoke  it.  No  partition  took 
place,  and  the  sultan  still  held  his  own. 

It  might  seem  that  because  the  magnifi- 
cent gifts  offered  to  the  czar  by  the  French 
emperor  consisted  of  another  man's  prov- 
inces, and  because,  too,  those  gifts  were 
never  actually  handed  over,  therefore  the 
concessions  of  Napoleon  cost  him  but  lit^ 
tie.  They  cost  him  dear  indeed.  If  the 
engagements  of  Tilsitt  had  never  been  en- 
tered into,  of  course  the  irritation  occasion- 
ed by  Napoleon's  breach  of  them  would 
never  have  been  engendered.  And  this 
very  irritation  was  the  true  virus  of  that 
protracted  altercation  that  brought  about  in 
due  season  the  fatal  invasion  of  Rusaia. 
But  Napoleon's  ill  faith  in  making  the  ar- 
rangements of  Tilsitt,  no  less  than  his  ill 
faith  in  evading  them,  was  to  the  Freteh 
emperor,  an  element  of  destruction.  The 
betrayal  of  the  sultan  brought  its  oeparate 
punishment  upon  the  faithless  ally.  And 
thus  it  was  that  retribution  came.  When 
Napoleon  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of 
Russia,  that  power,  then  at  war  wttii  lbs 
Porte,  was  engaged  with  a  vast  portion  of 
her  military  force  on  the  Lower  Danilbe; 
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Her  successes  had  beea  slow  and  insignifi* 
cant,  her  failores  mortifying^  the  loss  of 
men  <Kcasioned  by  the  insalubrity  of  the 
climate  very  great ;  and  now  that  she  was 
to  be  attacked  in  the  heart  of  her  empire  by 
the  great  Napoleon  in  person,  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  western  continent,  her  hither- 
to inefiectual  efforts  on  the  Danube  would 
Decessarily  be  paralyzed,  and  the  Ottoman, 
with  a  very  little  more  of  vigor  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  might  seriously  humble  his 
ancient  enemy,  recover  lost  ground,  and  rci- 
trieve  the  disgraces  of  half  a  century. — 
Moreover,  the  vast  seeming  greatness  of  the 
French  emperor  at  this  period  must  have 
tended  strongly  to  fascinate  the  Oriental 
mind.  How  then,  and  by  what  earthly 
means,  could  the  Divan  be  persuaded  to 
reeiat  these  attractive  forces  ? — By  remind- 
ing it  of  Tilsitt.  There  was  nothing  to  set 
against  the  greatness  of  Napoleon's  power, 
except  the  greatness  of  his  treachery. 
The  true  tenor  of  the  secret  arrangements 
was  carefully  manifested  and  explained  to 
the  simple  Turks ;  and  these  men,  under- 
standing how  coolly  their  supposed  ally  had 
prepared  to  dismeml)er  their  empire,  were 
fired  with  an  indignation  so  str%ing  as  actu- 
ally to  supersede  the  desire  of  gratifying 
national  selfishness  and  old  national  hates. 
The  Porte  not  only  refrained  from  taking 
advantage  of  Russia's  predicament  by  pusl^ 
ing  the  war  with  alacrity,  but  was  actually 
induced  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Czar. 
Thus  Russia  was  enabled  to  concentrate 
all  her  resources  against  the  French  inva- 
der. Troops  from  the  Ottoman  borders 
were  rapidly  drafted  northward  ;  and  when 
Ni^leon,  retreating  from  Moscow,  ap- 
proached the  banks  of  the  Beresina,  Tchit- 
chagoff,  with  a  force  of  some  forty  thousand 
men,  now  freely  spared  from  the  Danube, 
completed  that  terrible  circle  which  turned 
the  failure  and  embarrassment  of  the '  grand 
army '  to  absolute  destruction. 

The  last  great  era  of  ambitious  interfe- 
rence by  France  in  the  affairs  of  the  Levant 
is  that  of  1840.  The  diplomatic  strife  of 
that  and  the  preceding  year  was  waged  in 
two  acts :  first,  the  French  abandoned  the 
anltan  for  the  sake  of  madly  abetting  Me- 
hemet  All  against  the  four  powers;  and, 
secondly,  they  abandoned  Mehemet  Ali  in 
order  to  return  to  their  senses.  The  histo- 
ry of  act  the  firai  long  since  received  full 
Doon-day  light  irom  Lord  Palmerston's 
admirable  despatch  of  the  31st  of  August, 
1840;  but  the  second  phase  of  the  business, 
and  the  codlnees  with  which  the  promises 


of  France  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  were  made 
and  broken,  can  never  be  so  plainly  made 
manifest  as  by  quoting  the  very  words  of 
the  two  Frenchmen  who,  in  1840,  succes- 
sively held  the  portfolio  for  foreign  affiiirs. 
The  four  powers  had  been  holding  stern 
language  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  had  plainly 
warned  him  that,  if  he  delayed  the  surren- 
der of  Northern  Syria  beyond  the  period 
fixed  upon,  they  would  wrest  from  him  not 
only  that  territory,  but  Acre  and  Palestine 
too ;  and  that,  if  he  delayed  yet  further, 
they  would  put  a  period  to  his  rale  even  in 
Egypt.  The  crafty  old  Pasha,  thus  men- 
aced, naturally  turned  to  his  volatile  protec- 
tor, and  wanted  to  know  how  far  he  might 
rely  upon  French  aid.  M.  Thiers  instant- 
ly despatched  M.  Walewski  (a  reputed  son 
of  Napoleon,  and  therefore  hereditarily  en- 
titled to  watch  the  state  of  the  'French 
Lake  ')  with  instructions  to  promise  great 
things  in  the  name  of  Franc»*-armed  and 
arming.  On  the  35th  of  November,  1840, 
M.  Thiers  stood  in  his  place  in  the  Cham* 
her  of  Deputies,  and  spoke  these  words : — 
'  I  proposed  to  the  King,  therefore,  to  arm 
not  400,000  but  630,000  men,  of  the  line, 
and  300,000  of  mobilized  nstional  guards.  . 
•  This  was  what  I  said  to  the  Pasha—''  Do 
not  pass  the  Taurus ;  cover  well  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  and  Alexlndria;  demand  the  medi- 
ation of  France,  and  if  you  can  make  the 
war  last  out — if  you  can  prolong  it  till  the 
spring-r-France  will  then,  at  the  head  of  all 
her  forces,  negociate  for  you,  and  will  do 
so  with  advantage."  ...  We  thought  it 
necessary  to  add  a  physical  effect  to  a  mor- 
al  effect — that  is  u>  say,  to  send  the  French 
fleet  to  Alexandria  [this  was  never  done], 
and  to  make  the  French  flag  float  on 
the  walls  of  that  town  [nor  this].'  *  Yes, 
gentlemen,'  said  the  same  statesman,  oo 
the  28th,  '  I  would  have  demanded  the 
modification  of  the  treaty  [the  treaty  of  the 
15th  July],  and  if  it  had  been  refiiaed,  al- 
though, as  a  statesman,  I  know  perfectly 
well  how  terrible  the  word  war  is  ibr  a 
country,  I  would  have  cried  war  I  war  i — 
and  I  should  have  (bund  an  echo  in  France/ 
These  were  not  the  words  of  a  mere  sub- 
editor of  a  war*€rying  joarnal,  butof  a  man 
who  had  just  delivered  up  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  who,  not  two  months 
before,  had  power  to  engage  for  a  mighty 
nation.  But  whilst  M.  'Thiers  was  promis- 
ing, the  four  powers  were  performing :  they 
let  slip  the  dashing  Commodore  Napier 
upon  the  coast  of  Syria.  Thiers  continued 
to  promise,  but  be  withdrew  his  fleet — lest 
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(aceordinff  to  tbe  authority  of  the  Prince 
de  Jomrilie)  it  should  gain  a  *  deplorable 
fictory '  over  the  English,  and  left  the  four 
powers  to  have  their  own  way  on  the 
'Lake:'  these,  accordingly,  proceeded  to 
execute  their  treaty  with  what  the  French 
called  a  *  brutal '  exactness.  Sidon  fell — 
Caiffa  too,  and  Tyre — Beyroul  fell.  Acre 
— famous  once  more — received  tor  two 
hours  the  fire  of  the  allied  fleet ;  but,  at  four 
o'dock,  sudden  darkness  burst  up  through 
the  sunshine — then  hung  aloft  in  the  air, 
and  canopied  all  the  town.  The  armed  ves- 
sels heaved  and  shook,  for  the  bed  of  the 
sea  was  tremulously  lifted  beneath  them. 
The  principal  magazinlB  and  the  whole  ar- 
senal had  blown  up.  *  By  the  explosion,' 
says  Sir  Charles  Bmilli,  in  his  despatch, 
'  two  entire  regiments,  formed  in  position 
on  the  ramparts,  were  annihilated,  and 
every  living  creature  within  the  area  of 
60,M0  square  yards  ceased  to  exist.'  Our 
seamen,  they  say,  for  a  while  stood  silent, 
respectful  in  their  demeanor,^ — as  though 
this  end  of  man's  defences  had  been  wrought 
from  OB  High,  or  by  the  chaotic  energies  of 
Nature.  The  firing  immediately  languish- 
ed— then  ceased  altogether ;— and  '  cruel, 
cold,  formal  roan'  was  shocked  into  such 
Ibrgecfulnessof  his  old  punctilios,  that  par- 
leying, and  frags  of  truce,  and  the  down- 
hauling  of  colors  were  neglected.  No  for- 
mal surrender  took  place ;  but  the  gates  of 
tbe  town  stood  open,  and  the  allies  i%ere 
free  when  they  chose  to  go  in  among  the 
corpses  and  ruins. 

*  Thus,  whilst  Mehemet  Ali  was  listen- 
ing to  M.  Walewski's  account  of  the  nn- 
meroHs  wonders  which  France  could,  or 
should,  or  would,  or  might  have  wrought  in 
his  favor,  he  found  himself  driven  from  out 
of  all  Syria  by  a  series  of  those  impressive 
phenomena  which  our  neighbors  so  quaint- 
ly describe  by  the  name  of  '  accomplished 
acts.*  Meanwhile,  France  had  found  a 
sane  minister,  and  she  now  coolly  repudi- 
ated her  engagements  with  the  Pasha — as 
mere  lover's  vows  made  in  the  summer- 
time, and  properly  brt>ken  in  autumn. 
'  France,'  said  M.  Guizot,  '  that  did  not  go 
to  war  in  order  to  hinder  Poland  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Russia,  cannot  now  do  so 
in  order  that  Syria  may  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pasha.'  And  again  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  on  the  I6th  of  Novem- 
lier, — *  We  have  done  all  for  the  Pasha,  all 
that  our  influence  could  e^ct,  and  now  we 
MTB  asked  to  go  to  war  for  him,  as  if  be  were 
a  near  neighbor  whose  fate  was  connected 
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with  our  own.  Gentlemen,  this  is  asking 
too  much**>this  is  impossible.  We  have,  I 
repeat,  done  for  him  all  that  our  influence 
could  do;  we  were  not  bound  to  do  more 
for  him,  and  we  cannot  undertake  to  do 
more  for  an  ally  so  distant  and  so  uncer- 
tain  Gentlemen,  do  not  talk 

now  to  France  of  conquests,  of  glory,  of 
combat.  Let  her  live  in  peace,  rich,  pros- 
perous, and  in  the  bosom  of  liberty.'  And 
these  prudent  counsels  were  followed ;  but 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  by  a  course  of 
conduct  such  as  that  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, the  influence  of  France  in  the 
Levant  should  be  grievously  weakened  f 
There  are  two  distinct  shafts,  one  after  the 
other,  down  which  human  frailty  may  fall. 
A  man  may  fall  from  innocence  to  crime, 
and  may  then  find  a  lower  depth  by  betray- 
ing his  guilty  comrade.  France  effected 
both  these  descents.  She  abandoned  her 
ally  the  Sultan  to  make  common  cause  with 
his  rebellious  vassal,  and  then  in  his  direst 
need  she  abandoned  her  hoary  accomplice. 
Every  statesman  knew  that  France,  in 
breaking  with  the  Sultan,  had  not  only 
swerved  from  her  formal  engagements,  but 
from  the  old  course  of  policy  which,  in 
times  of  national  sanity,  she  had  always 
adopted.  It  was  thoroughly  necessary  for 
her  to  retrace  her  steps ;  but  unhappily  the 
levity  with  which  her  minister  had  been 
pledging  her  in  the  opposite  direction  made 
it  impossible  for  her  to  do  so,  and  yet  re- 
tain her  fair  fame.  For  men  number  these 
things — vaguely,  indeed,  yet  with  enough 
of  tenacity  to  preclude  a  new  growth  of 
confidence.  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  and  say  to 
a  shrewd  old  soldier  like  Mehemet  Ali  that 
Mhe  ministry  of  the  1st  of  March'  was 
displaced  by  '  the  ministry  of  the  S9th  of 
October.'  Mehemet  Ali  treated  not  with 
this  or  thatndministration — he  treated  with 
France :  he  was  to  have  the  support  of  a 
nation  that  promised  to  negotiate  for  him 
at  the  head  of  930,000  soldiers :  he  resists 
accordingly ;  and  then  he  is  told  that  second 
thoughts  are  best,  and  that  his  ally  can  do 
no  more  for  him,  because  she  is  determined 
to  '  live  in  peace,  rich,  prosperous,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  liberty  1'  This  abandonment 
of  an  ally*--^ven  although  the  engagements 
made  with  him  had  been  lawlessly  and 
rashly  contracted — could  not  of  course  take 
place  without  bringing  discredit  oil  France. 
Tbe  moral  damage  which  she  suAained  by 
throwing  over  the  Pasha  is  thus  set  forth  by 
the  very  man  who  had  been  pledging  her : 
— '  Do  you  know,'  said  M.  Thiers,  on  the 
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25th  of  November,  1840,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  '  what  will  result  from  such  a 
settlement  ?  France  has  lost  all  her  injlu^ 
ence  in  the  Mediterranean^ — and  this  is  not 
only  a  physical  loss,  but  it  is  also  a  moral 
one ;  whereas  if  you  had  been  willing,  you 
might  have  got  rid  of  the  treaties  of  1815. 
Our  injluence  in  Europe  is  lost  for  ever,* 

After  glancing  at  a  passage  of  hbtory 
like  this,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  see  and 
feel  assured  that,  under  the  practice  of  our 
constitution,  the  honor  of  England  in  her 
dealings  with  foreign  nations  is  not  liable  to 
be  thus  compromised  by  changes  of  admin- 
istration, or  stress  of  party  politics.  The 
admirable  working  of  our  political  sys- 
tem in  this  respect  may  be  well  illustrated 
by  the  events  of  the  very  period  to  which 
we  hare  been  adverting.  Rarely  since  the 
Revolution  has  there  existed  in  this  country 
a  Government  so  wanting  in  Parliamentary 
support  as  that  of  1840— never  was  a  Gov- 
ernment so  powerless  at  home; — yet  at 
that  very  period  England  was  enabled  to 
take  a  bold,  decisive,  and  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful lead  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  This 
she  did  to  the  utter  confusion  of  Thiers, 
who  had  all  along  fondly  reckoned  that  the 
general  weakness  of  the  British  Government 
must  include  a  paralysis  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  secret  of  England's  strength, 
and  of  her  then  immense  influence,  lay  in 
the  perfect  unanimity  of  all  such  of  her 
statesmen  as  were  really  conversant  with 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  the  high-^ninded 
patriotism  which  enabled  them  to  keep 
their  judgments  upon  the  great  concerns  of 
the  nation  unwarped  by  party  contests. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1841,  reviewing  in  Parliament 
the  events  of  the  preciMling  year,  '  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of.  the  course  of  for* 
eign  policy  which  had  been  adopted.  He 
bad  long  viewed  with  anxiety  the  dangers 
that  were  likely  to  result  from  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Levant,  and  he  rejoiced  to 
think  that  those  dangers  would   now  be 

averted As  to  the  late  nego- 

ciatioQS,  he  had  attended  carefully  to  the 
whole  course  of  proceeding,  but  he  could 
discover  nothing  which  France  could  con- 
strue into  a  cause  of  offence — he  saw  noth- 
ing on  which  a  dififorence  with  France 
could  be  grounded ;  nor  could  he  discover 
(my  f auk  which  had  been  commiiied  on  our 
pari.'  Not  at  all  forgetting  how  much 
may  be  owing  to  the  wSl-direoted  abilities 
of  the  late  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
wo  repeat  that  this  unanimity  of  our  chief 


statesman  was  the  main  secret  of  the  high 
and  brilliant  position  occupied  by  England 
in  1840.  But  whence  this  unanimity 
among  men  opposed  to  each  other  in  party 
strife?  Was  it  fortuitous?  No;  it  re- 
sulted from  this — that  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  minister  of  the  day  was  not  founded 
on  the  personal  whim  or  newly-oonceired 
opiuion  of  any  mere  individual,  but  was,  in 
fact,  the  old  time-sanctioned  policy  of  Eng- 
land.  New  events  may,  from  time  to  lime, 
necessitate  variations  in  om*  system  of  for- 
eign policy ;  whenever  this  happens  there 
wUl  probably  arise  divergences  of  opinion 
amongst  our  statesmen,  and  the  nsnally  con* 
sequent  symptoms  of  national  indecision  ; 
bnt  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  whenerer 
the  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Offiee  and 
the  course  of  policy  thence  deducible  can 
be  closely  followed,  the  minister  of  the  day, 
working  out  that  policy  with  zeal  and  abil* 
ity,  may  reckon  upon  the  support  of  all 
those  British  statesmen,  no  matter  what 
their  party,  who  are  really  initiated  in  the 
state-affairs  of  Europe.  Foreign  nations, 
too,  know  this :  that  engagements  entered 
into  by  a  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  however  strongly  disap- 
proved by  his  successor,  will  yet  be  honor* 
ably  performed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  no  strong  approver  of  the  Quadrupar* 
tite  Treaty ;  yet  when  he  accepted  the  seals 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  in  1834,  he  proceed* 
ed  to  execute  its  stipulations  with  ready 
promptitude  and  seal. 

Addressing  ourselves,  as  we  do  in  this 
article,  merely  to  the  relations  of  the  Grand 
Nation  with  Eastern  potentates,  we  cannot 
advert  to  the  system  followed  by  Frpinceoii 
the  more  western  coasts  of  the  Bf editerra* 
nean,  except  for  the  mere  purpose  of  re- 
marking that  her  exertions  to  gain  inilu* 
ence  in  these  quarters  have  been  in  some 
measure  like  to  those  which  she  has  made 
in  the  Levant.  How  sounds  the  French 
name  in  Spain?  The  Peninsular  War — 
the  Trocadero— the  unexcused  erasion  of 
France  from  the  Quadrupartite  Treaty, 
and  her  subsequent  alliance  with  mere  fac* 
tions  of  the  State — these  are  the  headings 
under  which  modern  history  chronicles  the 
obligation?  conferred  on  Spain  by  her  mag* 
nanimoiw  neighbor. 

If  we  look  to  the  Italian  shores  of  the 
'  Lake,'  we  are  instantly  reminded  of  the 
unfortunate  Ligurian,  Roman,  Cisalpine» 
and  Parthenopean  Repablics— of  Venice 
betrayed  to  Austria  at  the  peace  of  Caropo 
Forroio— of  pictures  and  statues  seized  bj 
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Nipoleon»  and  rtstored  bj  Wellington— -of 
the  entfavsiaitie  insurgents  of  late  years, 
men  perpetually  abetted,  and  never  pro- 
tected, by  France.  Again,  turning  to  the 
African  coast,  we  see  bow  8ucce«ful]y  the 
*  Grand  Nation'  with  her  ▼auderilles  and 
her  razKtas  has  ingratiated  herself  with  the 
Algerines — how  faithfully  she  has  observed 
her  engagement  to  abstain  from  territorial 
acqoiaitions. 

Meanwhile,  and  concurrently  with  all  this 
uneasy  ambition,  France  has  been  losing 
the  almost  exclusive  trade  which  she  for- 
merly enjoyed  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  The 
amount  of  her  commerce  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  now  surprisingly  small,  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  her  geographical 
position,  and  the  industry  and  skill  of  her 
people. 

And  now,  by  all  the  blood  shed — by  all 
the  treasure  expended — by  all  the  alliances 
repudiated — by  all  the  treaties  broken — by 
all  the  commerce  lost  for  the  sake  of  this 
coveted  influence  in  the  Mediterranean — 
what  amount  of  solid  power  has  been  really 
acquired  by  France  T  In  order  to  answer 
this  question,  we  cannot  have  recourse  to  a 
much  better  authority  than  '  La  Presse/ — 
a  paper  understood  to  receive  part  of  its 
wisdom  fiom  M.  Lamartine,  who  has  be- 
stowed great  attention  upon  all  questions 
affecting  the  relations  of  France  with  the 
Levant.  And  thus  it  is  that  this  journal,  so 
lately  as  the  14th  of  last  February,  de- 
scribed and  deplored  the  position  of  France 
upon  the  shores  of  her  favorite  sea; — 
'  There  is  one  phrase  of  Napoleon's  which 
has  often  been  repeated,  but  which  is  never- 
theless true  [how naive*],  and  it  is  this 
— "  The  Mediterranean  is  a  French  lake." 
Assuredly  this  expression  was  just ;  and  we 
may  be  allowed  to  believe,  that  if  Napoleon 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  longer  on  the 
throne,  and  had  not  been  absorbed  by  inevi« 
table  diverstoas,  he  would  have  established 
it  as  a  truth.  Unfortunately  he  possessed 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  means;  and 
since  the  fall  of  the  Empire  this  legitimate 
wish  has  not  only  been  realized,  but  our  in- 
flnenee  is  daily  diminishing  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.' 

We  hope  that  our  retrospect  of  those 
failures  which  have  attended  both  French 
and  English  encroachments  upon  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Sultan  may  induce  a  belief 
that  the  non«seisnre  of  Egypt  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  is  an  excusable  piece  of 
remissness.  We  are  far  from  blinding  our- 
•elvea  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  main- 
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taining  unquestioned  and  uninterrupted  our 
right  of  passage  to  India  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus ;  but  it  is  precisely  because  we  re- 
cognize the  importance  of  this  privilege 
that  we  would  repudiate  all  notions  of  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement  in  the  direction  of 
Egypt  It  is  in  Paris,  and  not  here,  that 
the  idea  of  England's  permanently  enjoying 
a  free  transit  by  Suez  has  been  perpetually 
associated  with  that  of  her  seizing  Egypt. 

There  is  really  no  ground  at  all  for  sup- 
posing that  unjust  aggression  upon  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Sultan  is  a  condition  neces- 
sary to  our  maintaining  the  right  of  way. 
Happily  for  England,  this  privilege  of  free 
passage  across  every  part  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions  has  been  granted  and  confirmed 
to  her  by  a  long  series  of  treaties.  The 
first  of  these  was  made  so  early  as  in  the 
reign  of  our  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  its  pro- 
visions have  been  formally  ratified  and 
liberally  enlarged  by  numerous  later  trea- 
ties and  conventions  coming  down  to  our 
own  time.  The  articles  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Sultan  and  Queen  Elizabeth  are 
recited  verbatim  in  the  subsequent  treaty  of 
1675  *  By  the  first  of  these  the  shores  ^ 
and  ports  of  aM  the  territories  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Sultan  are  opened  to  ves- 
sels bearing  the  English  flag.  The  second 
article  provides  '  that  the  said  nation ' 
(England)  'shall  likewise  safely  and  freely 
go  and  come  by  land  within  the  limits  of 
our  imperial  dominions'  (the Sultan's  terri- 
tories) '  without  any  injury,  molestation,  or 
impediment  to  the  persons,  cattle,  estates, 
or  effects  of  the  said  nation.'  Both  the 
treaty  just  quoted  (that  of  Elizabeth)  and 
the  treaty  of  1676  contain  many  anxious 
and  carefully  framed  provisions  for  giving 
force  and  substantial  value  to  the  conceded 
privileges  ;  and  by  the  last-mentioned  act  it 
is  formally  stipulated  that  all  future  im- 
perial mandates  under  the  seal  of  the  Sul- 
tan shall  be  absolutely  void  in  suchof  their 
provisions  as  may  clash  with  the  words  or 
spirit  of  the  treaties.  And  these  solemn 
engagements  are  not  vain  words,  but  have 
been  acted  upon  with  remarkable  fidelity 
by  the  Ottoman  Governmeht  and  those  in 
authority  under  it.     We  most  of  us  reraeni- 

*  The  style  and  titles  of  our  merry  King 
Charles  II.  sre  thus  oddly  set  forth  in  the  treaty  : 
— *To  the  Glori«>u«  among  the  Princes  uf  Jesus, 
revered  bv  the  High  Potentates  of  the  People  uf 
the  Messiah,  sole  Director  of  the  important  Af- 
fairs of  the  Nazarene  Nation,  Lord  or  the  Limits 
of  Decency,  and  the  Honor  of  Grandeor  and 
Renown,  Charles  II.,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland.' 
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Jber  the  wise  forbearance  of  Meheroet  Ali| 
who,  at  the  very  time  of  our  wresting 
Syria  from  his  military  occupation,  wah 
safely  transmitting  our  India  mails  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  This  instance,  no 
Jess  than  the  probabilities  fairly  deducible 
from  an  abstract  view  of  the  matter,  justify 
us  in  inferring  that  any  satrap  of  the  Porte 
holding  the  government  of  Egypt— and 
whether  independent  or  not— would  find 
it  vitally  for  his  interest  to  keep  us  unmo- 
lested in  our  passage.  His  interference 
with  that  privilege,  or  even  his  failure  to 
secure  us  from  the  interruption  of  others, 
would  speedily  work  his  ruin. 

By  constant  and  uninterrupted  usage, 
therefore,  no  less  than  by  strictly  legal 
ownership,  a  privilege  of  free  passage 
through  all  the  Sultan's  territories  belongs 
to  England.  Our  claim  to  go  unmolested 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  as  clear  bv 
public  law  as  our  right  to  cross  the  West 
Riding;  and  whoever  interfered  with  the 
enjoyment  of  it  would  take  upon  himself 
those  responsibilities  which  attach  to  an  in- 
vader of  the  British  dominions. 
4  On  the  other  hand,  an  invasion  and 
seizure  of  Egypt,  whether  by  England  or 
by  any  other  of  the  Great  Powers,  involves 
an  European  war,  and  this  we  are  invited 
to  brave  for  the  sake  of  a  privilege  which 
we  already  enjoy  unmolested  1  But,  then, 
it  is  said  that  a  state  of  confusion  may 
arise  upon  the  death  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
that  therefore  we  must  shape  our  policy 
with  a  view  to  the  probable  dismember- 
ment of  the  Ottoman  empire — that  in  short 
we  must  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  be- 
gin to  burn  down  our  house  at  once  in 
order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  being 
burnt  down  accidentally !  This  would  be 
carrying  precaution  too  far.  The  course 
which  it  behoves  this  country  to  take  lies 
as  clear  to  the  sight  of  the  practical  states- 
man as  to  that  of  the  political  moralist : 
always  in  the  long  run  is  good  faith* expedi- 
ent ;  but  brought  to  bear  upon  our  Eastern 
policy  it  is  no  less  plainly  advantageous  in 
its  immediate  and  early  results  than  in  its 
ultimate  consequences.  We  stand  deeply 
pledged  to  maintain  unpartitioned  the  ter- 
ritories of  that  very  state  under  which  we 
possess  by  treaty,  and  enjoy,  in  fact,  the 
now  precious  right  of  free  passage.  Our 
duty,  therefore,  and  our  interest  are  one, 
and  are  simply  this: — to  avoid  encroach- 
ment ourselves,  and  to  prevent  encroach- 
ment by  others.  We  can  be  honest,  and 
yet  prosper.     Wo  can  hold  our  own — ^not 


bv  snatching  a  province  from  our  ancient 
ally»  but  by  keeping  his  dominions  entire. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  for  our  country  that 
the  weight  of  France,  necessarily  so  great 
by  reason  of  her  martial  prowess  and  her 
immense  military  resourcea,  has  not  been 
aggravated  by  the  accession  of  that  vast 
moral  power  which  she  would  have  inevit- 
ably gathered  about  her,  if  during  the  last 
half  century  she  had  respected  neutral 
states — had  pursued  her  foes  with  steady 
enmity,  and  had  lent  to  her  friends  and  al- 
lies a  constant  and  faithful  support.  At 
all  events,  we  can  draw  from  the  experi- 
ence of  our  great  neighbor  a  new  confirma- 
tion of  the  ancient  truth  that  honeaty  is  the 
best  policy;  and  when,  whether  it  be  in 
the  Levant,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Indua, 
we  are  tempted  to  break  faith  with  men  be* 
cause  they  are  weak  in  the  hour  of  battle — 
because  they  wear  turbans,  or  turn  their 
faces  to  Mecca — we  may  strengthen  our 
old  love  of  truth  by  a  glance  at  the  '  French 
Lake,'  for  there  and  on  its  shores  there 
broods  a  history  roost  apt  for  teaching  how 
halt,  lame,  and  blind  is  the  march  of  a  nsh> 
tion  that  rests  her  ambitious  hopes  on  vie* 
lence  and  ill-faith. 


MRS.  BUTLER'S  POEMS. 

From  the  Loodun  (Xnutnlj  R«tI«w. 

Poims,  By  Frances  Anne  Butler  (lait 
Fanny  KembU).  London.  12mo«  1844. 
pp.  144. 

This  collection,  having  been  published 
simultaneously  by  two  different  London 
booksellers,  it  is  no  doubt  reprinted  from 
an  American  edition.  Whether  the  origi- 
nal tiil&'page  had  the  '  (late  Fanny  Kem- 
ble)'  on  it,  we  cannot  tell.  After  reading 
through  the  little  book,  that  parenthesis 
seems  like  a  mournful  ejaculation. 

More  than  once  we  have  had  occasion  to 
express  admiration  of  Mrs.  Butler's  various 
and  vigorous  ability  ;  but  we  own  that  the 
present  volume,  though  including  no  piece 
of  considerable  length  or  in  any  ambitious 
form,  has  raised  our  estimate  of  her  as  a 
poetess.  She  has  never  before  written  ao 
simply  or  so  strongly.  Never  before  has 
she  dealt  so  boldly  with  the  realities  of  life, 
and  yet  never  before  in  our  judgment  did 
she  display  an  equal  richness  of  imaginative 
power. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  a  woman's  poetry — 
real  poetry*-does  not  betray  its  source  in 
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her  personal  experience  and  emotions. 
With  whatever  art  she  may  endeavor  to 
envelope  it,  the  self  peeps  through  wherev- 
er the  inspiration  reaches  its  height.  But 
here  there  is  no  attempt  at  concealment. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  the  fragments  of  an  autobiography 
in  verse.  Of  the  few  articles  that  do  not  fall 
ander  this  category,  afmost  all  appear  cold 
and  elaborate  beside  her  staple.  She  may 
introduce  here  and  there  what  nymphs, 
fairies,  even  angels  she  pleases — we  turn 
the  page  the  moment  we  perceive  that  it 
does  not  belong  wholly  to  '  Frances  Butler 
—lata  Fanny  Kemble.'  Nor  has  the  lady 
any  reason  to  shrink  iVom  the  sort  of  criti- 
cism which  she  has  tnus  forced  on  her 
reader. 

We  quote  first  the  following  sonnet,  very 
graceful  on  the  whole — though  the  last  line 
is  tautologotts — and  additionally  interesting 
because,  it  seems,  we  have  here,  on  a  sul^ 
ject  of  which  most  of  our  readers  must  be 
competent  judges,  the  results  of  the  self- 
observation  of  two  persons  of  rare  genius. 

*  ftomizT. 

*  BaggntaA  by  Sir  Thoinu  Lawrencd  otedirinf  that  w«  mt- 

•r  iMua  ofounelvM  youofer  thaa  we  ara. 

*  Not  in  our  dreanif,  not  even  in  oar  dreami, 
May  we  retarn  to  that  tweet  land  of  youth, 
That  home  of  hope,  of  innocence,  and  truth, 
Which  aa  we  fartoer  roam  but  fairer  seema. 

Id  that  dim  ahadowy  world,  where  the  soul  strays 
When  she  has  laid  ner  mortal  charge  to  rest, 
We  on  behold  far  future  hours  and  days. 
But  ne'er  live  o*er  the  pa$t^  the  happiest: 
How  ott  will  Fancj's  wild  imaginings 
Bear  us  in  sleep  to  times  and  worlds  unseen : 
Itnt  ah  !  not  e'en  u^fetter*d  Fancy's  toings 
Cmm  lead  us  hack  to  ought  that  we  have  been^ 
Or  waft  us  to  that  smiling,  sunny  shore. 
Which  e*en  in  slumber  we  may  tread  no  more.* 

—p.  78. 

We  confess  it  astonished  us  to  find  this 
'  physiological  fact'  so  firmly  attested.  As- 
suredly, if  literature  '  may  be  in  aught  be- 
lieved,' we  are  not  alone  in  our  dissent. 
Are  we  wrong,  then,  in  believing  that  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  live  over  in 
dreams,  the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  feelings, 
of  even  a  very  early  period  of  our  existence  f 
Is  it  not  true  that  many  a  gray-haired  man, 
ifho  perhaps  has  been  watching  the  play  of 
his  children  before  he  fell  asleep,  finds  him- 
self flung  back,  as  soon  as  his  eyes  close, 
to  the  home  of  his  own  childhood  t  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  parent  whose  death,  when 
it  occurred,  was  rather  a  mystery  than  a 
sorrow,  is  not  dead  to  the  dreaming  sense 

but  that  her  smile  beams  as  freshly  as 

ever  it  did  on  the  curled  darling  at  her 
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knee?  Is  there  any  man  for  whom  the 
dead  that  he  loved  in  life  are  not  still  alive 
in  his  dreams  t  Sir  Thomas  should  have 
confined  his  statement  to  merest  infancy — 
the  Life  of  the  Cradle.  When  the  human 
being  has  once  passed  that  age  of  utter  lee* 
bleness,  we  believe  no  sensation,  no  thought 
whatever  fails  to  imprint  itself  indelibly. 
We  may  hflve  put  the  impression  away  in 
an  obscure  corner — so  obscure  that  no  vol- 
untary effort  of  ours  can  bring  it  up ;  but 
there  it  is.  A  trivial  accident  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  touch  the  spring  of  the  repository 
— ^and  experience  teaches  that  these  hidden 
springs  are  more  accessible  to  such  infiu- 
ence  during  the  general  relaxation  and 
wandering  wildness  of  sleep  than  at  any 
other  season.  A  Danish  poet  beautifully 
compares  the  detached  images  of  long-past 
existence  thus  resuscitated  by  *  unfettered 
Fancy,'  to  the '  brilliant  mosaics  of  a  buried 
city  ;'• — but  this  is  only  half  the  story — it 
leaves  out  '  the  written  troubles  of  the 
brain.'  It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Butler 
has  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  sound  sleeper. 
The  dreams  that  she  recollects  are  in  that 
case  those  of  the  light  morning  slnmber, 
when  we  are  acted  upon,  every  moment 
more  and  more,  by  the  external  circum- 
stances of  the  actual  place,  and  of  course 
by  associations  of  the  actual  time.  If  ever 
she  should  have  feeble  health,  and  be  liable 
to  start  from  the  visions  of  midnight — 
'  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,' — she 
would,  we  suspect,  desert  the  theory  of  our 
late  amiable  painter.  But  there  is  in  this 
very  volume  more  than  one  page  to  which 
we  may  appeal  for  much  of  what  we  have 
been  saying.    For  example : — 

'  TO  THK  riCTURK  OF  A  LADT. 

*  Lady,  sweet  lady,  I  behold  thee  yet, 
With  thy  pale  brow,  brown  eyes,  and  solemn  air, 
And  billowy  tresses  of  thy  golden  hair. 
Which  once  to  see  is  never  to  forget ! 
But  for  short  space  I  gazed  with  soul  intent 
Upon  thee }  and  the  limner's  art  divine, 
Meantime,  poured  all  thy  spirit  into  mine. 
But  once  I  gazed,  then  on  my  way  I  went : 
And  thou  tfrt  still  before  me.     Luke  a  dream 
Of  uhai  our  tout  has  loted,  and  lost  for  ever. 
Ay  vision  dwells  toith  me,  and  though  I  never 
May  be  so  blest  as  to  behold  thee  more. 
That  one  short  look  has  stamped  thee  in  my  heart : 
Of  my  intensest  Itfe  a  living  part^ 
Which  time,  and  death,  shM  never  triumph  o'er,* 

—p.  18. 

*  See  Ander8on*s  *  Improvisatore,  or  Life  in 
Italy,'  an  eiquisite  romance,  very  elegantly  trans- 
lated by  Mrs  Howitt^by  ftr  the  most  valuable 
work  sne  has  aa  yet  introduced  to  us  firom  the  lit- 
erators  of  the  Gkandlnavian  nations. 
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To  the  romaDtic  prime  belong  as  of  right 
the  sweetest  realities  of  these  pages ;  and 
here,  too,  we  have  dreams  beautifully  dealt 
with. 

*  Is^it  a  sin,  to  wish  that  I  may  meet  thee 
In  that  dim  world  whither  oar  ipirits  stray, 
When  sleep  and  darkness  follow  life  and  day  ? 
Is  it  a  sin,  that  there- my  Toice  should  greet  thee 
With  all  that  love  that  I  must  die  concealing  ? 
Will  my  tear-laden  eyes  sin  in  revealing 

The  agony  that  preys  upon  my  soul  ? 
Is*t  not  enough  through  the  long,  loathsome  day. 
To  bold  each  look  and  word  in  atern  control  ? 
May  I  not  wish  the  staring  sanlight  gone, 
Day  and  its  thousand  torturing  moments  done, 
And  prying  sights  and  sounds  of  men  away  ? 
Oh,  stin  and  silent  Night !  when  all  things  sleep, 
Look*d  in  thy  swarthy  breast  my  secret  keep : 
Come,  with  thy  vision'd  hopes  and  blessings  now ! 
I  dream  the  only  happiness  I, know.' — p.  84. 

■  SOHltXT. 

*  I  would  I  knew  the  lady  of  thy  heart : 

She  whom  thoa  lov*st  perchance,  as  I  lore  tliee. 
6he  unto  whom  tby  thoughts  and  wishes  flee  ; 
Those  thoughts  in  which,  alas  !  I  bear  no  part. 
Oh,  I  have  sat  and  sifbed,  thinking  bow  fair, 
How  passing  beautiful,  thy  love  must  be ; 
Of  mind  how  high,  of  modesty  how  rare ; 
And  then  I've  wept — I've  wept  in  agony. 
Ob,  that  I  might  but  once  behold  those  eyes 
That  to  thy  enamor'd  gaze  alone  seem  fair ; 
Once  hear  that  voice,  whose  music  still  replies 
To  the  fond  vows  thy  passionate  accents  swear ; 
Oh,  that  I  mi|ht  but  know  the  truth  and  die. 
Nor  live  in  this  long  dream  of  misery  !' — p.  46. 

*  SORNKT. 

<  Lady,  whom  my  beloved  loves  so  well : 
When  on  his  clasping  arm  thy  head  reclinetb, 
When  on  thy  lins  his  ardent  kisses  dwell. 
And  the  bright  flood  of  burning  light,  thatshineth 
Id  his  dark  evea,  is  poured  into  thine ; 
When  thou  sKalt  lie  enfolded  to  his  heart, 
In  all  the  trusting  helplessness  of  love  ', 
If  in  such  joy  sorrow  can  find  a  part. 
Oh,  give  one  sigh  unto  a  doom  like  mine ! 
Which  I  would  have  thee  pi^,  but  not  prove. 
One  cold,  calm, Careless,  wintry  look,  that  fell 
Hapiv  hv  chance  on  me,  is  nil  that  he 
E'er  gave  my  love ;  round  that,  my  wild  thoughts 
dwell 

In  one  eternal  pang  of  memory. '-*p.  75. 

*  Oh !  turn  those  eyes  away  firom  m0 ! 

Though  sweet  yet  fearful  are  their  rays; 
And  though  they  beam  ao  tenderly, 

I  feel,  I  tremble  'neath  their  gaxe. 
Oh,  turn  those  eyes  awav  1  for  though 

To  meet  their  glance  I  may  not  dare, 
I  know  their  light  is  on  my  brow. 

By  the  warm  blood  that  ihantles  there.'— -p.Sll. 


*  There's  not  a  fibre  in  my  trembling  frame 
That  does  not  vibrate  when  thy  step  draws  near, 
There's  note  pulse  that  throbs  not  when  I  hear 
Thy  voice,  thy  breathing,  nay,  thy  very  name. 


[Mat, 

When  thou  art  with  me  9wery  seise  seems  dull. 

And  all  I  am,  or  know,  or  feel,  is  thee  ; 

My  soul  grows  faint,  my  veins  run  liquid  flame. 

And  my  bewildered  spirit  seems  to  swim 

in  eddying  whirls  of  passion,  disanly. 

When  thou  art  gone,  there  creeps  into  my  heart 

A  cold  and  bitter  consciousness  of  pain  : 

The  light,  the  warmth  of  life,  with  thee  depart. 

And  I  sit  dreaming  o'er  and  o'er  again 

Thy  greeting  clasp,  thy  parting  look,  and  tone  ; 

And  suddenly  1  wake-^and  am  alone.'-*p.  93. 

*  AN  mviTATioir. 

*  Come  where  the  white  waves  dance  along  the 

shore 
Of  some  lone  isle,  lost  in  the  unknown  seas ; 
Whose  golden  sands  by  mortal  foot  before 
Were  never  printed,— where  the  fragrant  breeae. 
That  never  swept  o'er  land  or  flood  that  man 
Could  call  his  own,  tn'  unasrthly  breeae  shall  fan 
Our  minaled  tresses  with  its  odorous  sighs ; 
Where  the  eternal  heaven's  blue  sunny  eves 
Did  na'er  look  down  on  hnmsn  shapes  of  earth. 
Or  aught  of  mortal  mould  and   oeath-dooui'd 

birth; 
Come  there  with  me  ;  and  when  we  are  alone 
In  that  enchanted  desert,  where  the  tone 
Of  earthly  voice,  or  language,  yet  did  ne'er 
With  its  stran|e  music  startle  the  still  air. 
When  clasn'd  in  thy  upholding  arms  I  staind 
Upon  that  bright  worla's  coral-cradled  strand. 
When  I  can  hide  my  face  upon  thy  breast. 
While  thy  heart  answers  mine  together  pressed. 
Then  fold  me  closer,  bend  tby  head  above  me, 
Listen^-and  I  will  tell  thee  how  I  love  thee.' 

—p.  lOS. 

' loaasT. 

*  Whene'er  I  recollect  the  happy  time 
When  you  and  I  held  converse  dear  together. 
There  come  a  thousand  thoughts  of  suany  wea* 

ther. 
Of  early  blossoms,  and  the  fresh  year*s  prime  ; 
Your  memory  lives  Ibr  ever  in  my  mino 
With  all  the  fragrant  beauties  of  the  aprin^. 
With  od'rous  lime  and  silver  hawthorn  twin*d. 
And  many  a  noonday  woodland  wandering. 
There's  not  a  thought  of  you,  but  brings  along 
Some  sunnv  dream  of  river,  field  and  sky  ; 
'Tis  wafted  on  the  blackbird's  sunset  aong. 
Or  some  wild  snatch  of  ancient  melody. 
And  as  I  date  it  still,  our  love  arose 
*Twixt  the  last  violet  ta^  the  earliest  rose.'— |i.70. 


It  is  a  long  time  siace  we  hate  met  with 
any  loT^verses  equal  to  these.  We  pitjr 
the  oldest  who  does  not  feel  young  again 
as  he  reads-^who  does  not  also  feel  *  the 
warm  hlood  mantle.' 

The  following  seem  to  ut  to  hafe  tbf 
keroie  in  them— Montrose  might  have  been 
proud  of  such  a  response  to  hia  famoua 
'  Lines  :'-- 

^ABSKNCX. 

*  What  shall  I  do  with  all  the  days  and  hours 
That  must  be  oounted  ere  I  see  thy  face  ^ 

How  shall  I  eharm  the  interval  that  low'rs 
Between  this  time  and  thatswaattime  of  graaa  f 
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Shall  I  IB  slamber  stMp  eaoh  wnary  senie, 
Weary  with  longing  ?^BbaU  I  flee  away 

loto'paat  days,  and  with  some  fond  pret<$Dce 
Cheat  myself  to  fbrget  the  present  day  ? 

Shall  love  for  thee  lay  on  my  soul  the  sin 
Of  easting  from  me  God's  great  gift  of  time ', 

Shall  T  these  mists  of  memory  lock*d  within, 
Leave,  and  forget,  life's  purposes  sublime  ? 

Oh  1  how.  Or  by  what  means,  may  I  contrive 
To  bring  the  hour  that  brings  thee  back  mora 


near- 


How  may  I  teach  my  drooping  hope  to  Iits 
Until  that  blessed  time,  and  thon  art  here? 

ni  tell  thee :  for  thy  sake,  I  will  lay  hold 
Of  all  good  aims,  and  consecrate  to  thee. 

In  worthy  deeds,  each  moment  that  is  told, 
While  thou,  beloved  one  \  art  for  from, me. 

for  thee,  I  will  nrouae  my  thoughts  to  try 
All  heavenward    flights,  all  high  aod   holy 
strains ; 
For  thy  dear  sake  I  will  walk  patiently 
Through  these  long  hours,  nor  call  their  min- 
utes pains. 

I  will  this  dreary  blank  of  absence  make 
A  noble  task-time,  and  will  therein  strive 

To  follow  exsellence,  and  to  o'ertake 
More  good  than  I  have  won,  sinoe  yet  I  live. 

So  may  this  doomed  time  build  up  in  me 
A  thousand  graces  which  shall  thus  be  thine ; 

So  may  my  love  and  longing  hallowed  be, 
Aad  thy  dear  thought  an  inflaence  divine.' 

—pp.  99, 100. 

Some  at  least  of  those  we  are  about  to 
extract,  cannot  be  supposed  to  come  under 
the  aatobiographieal  category  —  and  we 
roast  therefore  jiro  tanio  modify  what  we 
said  on  the  superiority  of  that  class  of  the 
lady's  verses  at  the  outset. 

*sovo. 

*  Never,  oh  never  more  !  shall  I  behold 

Thy  form  so  fair : 
Or  loosen  from  its  braids  the  rippling  gold 

Of  thy  long  hair. 

Never,  oh  never  more  !  shall  I  be  blest 

Be  tliy  voice  low ; 
Or  kiss,  while  thou  art  sleeping  on  my  breast. 

Thy  marble  brow. 

Never,  oh  never  mora !  shall  I  inhaU 

Thy  flragrant  sighs. 
Or  gaze,  with  fainting  soul,  upon  the  veil 

Of  thy  bright  eyes.'— p.  193. 

<  TO  A  ST4n. 

<Thon  little  star,  that  in  the  purple  clouds 

Hang'st,  like  a  dew-drop  in  a  violet  bed; 
Pint  gem  of  evening,  glittering  on  the  shrouds 

'Mid  whose  dark  folds  the  day  lies  pale  and 
dead; 
As  through  my  tears  my  soul  looks  up  to  thee. 

Loathing  the  heavy  chains  that  bind  it  here, 
There  comes  a  fearful  thought  that  misery 

Perhaps  is  found  avon  in  tliy  distant  sphere. 


Art  thou  a  world  of  sorrow  and  of  sin, 

'The  heritage  of  death,  disease,  decay  ', 
A  wilderness,  like  that  we  wander  in, 

Where  all  things  fairest,  soonest  pass  away  ? 
And  are  there  graves  in  thee,  thou  radiant  worid. 

Round  which  life's  sweetest  buds  foil  withered. 
Where  hope's  bright  wings  in  the  d^k  earth  lie 
furled, 

And  living  hearts  are   mouldering  with  the 

dead  ? 
Perchance  they  do  not  die,  that  dwell  in  thee — 
Perchance  theirs  is  a  darker  doom  than  ours ; 
Unchanging  woe  and  endless  misery. 

And  mourning  that  hath  neither  days  nor  hours. 
Horrible  dream !— Oh  dark  and  dismal  path, 
Where  I  now  weeping  walk,  I  will  not  leave 
thee. 
Earth  has  ona  boon  for  all  her  children— death  : 
Open  thy  arms,  oh  mother  !  and  receive  me  I 
Take  off  the  bitter  burthen  from  the  slave, 
Give  me  my  birth-right !  give— the  grave,  the 
grave  !*— p.  58. 

Consider  this  again,  in  reference  to  the 
Lawrence  doctrine  of  dreams  : 

*A  FROMISE. 

^In  the  dark,  lonely  night. 
When  sleep  and  silence  keep  their  watch  o*er 
men; 

False  love !  in  thy  desoite, 
I  will  be  with  thee  then. 
When  in  the  world  of  dreams  thy  spirit  strays, 
Seeking,  in  vain,  the  peace  it  finds  not  here, 
Thou  shah  be  led  back  to  thine  early  days 
Of  life  and  love,  and  I  will  meet  thee  there. 
I'll  come  to  thee  with  the  bright  sunny  brow 
That  was  hope*B  throne  before  I  met  with  thee ; 
And  then  I'll  show  thee  how  'tis  furrowed  now, 
By  the  untimely  age  of  misery. 
ril  speak  to  thee  in  the  fond,  joyous  tone, 
That  wooed  thee  still  with  love's  impassioned 

spall; 
And  then  ril  teach  thee  how  I've  learnt  to  moan, 

Sinoe  last  upon  thine  ear  iuaocenU  fell, 
ril  come  to  thee  in  all  youth's  brightest  power. 
As  on  the  day  thy  faith  to  mine  was  plighted, 
And  then  ril  tell  thee  weary  hour  by  hour. 
How  that  spring's  early  promise  has  been  blight- 
ed. 
I'll  tell  thee  of  the  long,  long,  dreary  years. 
That  have  passed  o'er  me,  hopeless,  objectless ; 
My  loathsome  days,  my  nighu  of  burning  tears, 
My  wild  despair,  my  utter  loneliness. 
My  heart-sicK  dreams  upon  my  feverish  bed. 
My  fearful  longing  to  be  with  the  dead.— 

In  the  dark  lonely  night. 
When  sleep  and  silence  keep  their  watch  o'er 
man; 

false  love  !  in  thy  despite. 
We  two  shall  meet  again  !'— p.  60. 

•  SONIIET. 

*  But  to  be  still !  oh,  but  to  cease  awhile 
The  panting  breath  and  hurrying  steps  of  life. 
The  sights,  the  sounds,  the  struggle,  and  the  strife 
Of  hourly  being ;  the  sharp  biting  file 
Of  action  fretting  on  the  tightened  chain 
Of  rough  existance ;  all  that  is  not  pain, 
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But  atter  weariopis ;  oh !  to  be  fr«« 
But  for  a  while  firom  coniciouB  entity  * 
To  shut  the  banging  doors  and  winoowi  wide, 
Of  restless  sensp,  and  let  the  soul  abide 
Darkly  and  stilly,  for  a  little  space, 
Gathering  its  strength  op  to  pursue  the  race  ; 
Ob,  heavens  I  to  rest  a  moment,  but  to  rest 
From  this  quick,  gasping  life,  were  to  be  blest.' 

—p.  118. 

There  are  in  this  volume  a  great  number 
of  pieces  expressing  feelings  of  the  pro- 
foundest  melancholy,  dejection  of  heart  and 
spirit,  weariness  of  life,  almost  despair. 
1  he  best  and  most  richly  endowed  of  hu- 
man beings  have  their  share  of  sorrow — but 
we  are  never  in  a  hurry  to  accept  effusions 
of  this  son  for  correct  evidence  of  the  pre- 
vailing mood  of  a  poet's  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  they  contradict  themselves.  How- 
ever deep  a  wound  may  have  been,  it  must 
be  well  skiniied  over  before  one  begins  to 
beat  time  upon  it.  Are  we  wrong  in  guess- 
ing that  there  is  a  self-rebuke  in  this  sonnet  f 

•  Blaspheme  not  thou  the  sacred  life,  nor  turn 
0*er  Joys  that  God  hath  for  a  season  lent, 
Perchance  to  try  thy  spirit,  and  iu  bent, 
Effeminate  soul  and  base — weakly  to  mourn. 
There  lies  no  desert  in  the  land  of  life, 
For  e*en  that  tract  that  barrenest  doth  seem. 
Labored  of  thee  in  faith  and  hope,  shall  teem 
With  heavenly  harvesU  and  rich  gatherings,  rife. 
Haply  no  more,  music,  and  mirth,  and  love. 
And  glorious  things  of  old  and  younger  art. 
Shall  of  thy  days  make  one  perpetual  ftast : 
But  when  these  bright  companions  all  depart. 
Lay  thou  thy  head  upon  the  ample  breast 
Of  HupH,  and  thou  shalt  hear  the  ancels  sine 
above.'— p.  16. 


[Mat, 

to  who  the  lady  is  that  Mrs.  Butler  address* 
ea  at  p.  52 ;  but  we  bope  we  may  be  for* 
given  for  taking  leave  of  our  poetess  on  the 
present  occasion  in  her  own  words : — 

•  TO  MRS.  — . 

*  I  never  shall  forget  thee — 'tis  a  word 
Thou  oft  must  hear,  for  surely  there  be  none 
On  whom  thy  wondrous  eyes  hare 'ever  sbooo 

But  for  a  moment,  or  who  e*er  have  heard 

Thy  voice's  deep  impassioned  melody, 
Uan  lose  the  memory  of  that  look  or  lone. 

But,  not  as  these,  do  I  say  unto  thee, 
I  never  shall  fbrget  thee : — in  thine  eyes. 

Whose  light,  like  sunshine,  makes  the  world  re- 
joice, 
A  stream  of  sad  and  solemn  splendor  lies ; 

And  there  is  sorrow  in  thy  gentle  voice. 

Thou  art  not  like  the  scenes  in  which  I  found 
thee. 

Thou  art  not  like  the  beings  that  surround  thee  ; 
^    To  me,  thou  art  a  dream  of  hope  and  fear; 

Yet  why  of  f^ar  P — oh  sure  f  the  Power  that  lent 

Such  gifts,  to  make  thee  fair,  and  excellent ; 

Still  watches  one  whom  it  has  deigned  to  bless 

With  such  a  dower  of  grace  and  lovelineas ', 
Over  the  dangerous  waves  'twill  surely  steer 

The  richly  freighted  bark,  thro'  storm  and  blast. 

And  ^utde  it  satbly  to  the  port  at  lost. 

Such  IS  my  prayer  ;  'tis  warm  as  ever  MX 

From  off  my  Kpe :  aceept  it,  and  fiurewell ! 

And  though  in  this  strange  world  where  first  I 
met  thee. 

We  meet  no  more— I  never  shall  ibrget  thee.* 

—p.  68. 


The  noblest  verses  in  the  book-are — like 
these,  the  'Absence,'  and  the  •Wish' — con- 
ceived and  written  in  a  brave  high  tone  and 
style — a  style  that  reminds  us — we  are  sure 
Mrs.  Butler  will  be  pleased  with  the  conn 
parison — of  the  still  smaller  collection  put 
forth  a  few  years  ago  under  the  signature 
of  V. — a  spirit  such  as  men  call  masculine. 

'a  wish. 

*  Let  me  not  die  ibr  ever !  when  I'm  gone 

To  the  cold  earth  ;  but  let  my  memory 
Live  like  the  gorgeous  western  light  that  shone 

Over  the  clouds  where  sank  day's  majebty. 
Let  me  not  be  ft>rgotten !  though  the  grave 

Has  clasped  its  hideous  arms  around  my  brow ; 
Let  me  not  be  ft>rgotten  !  though  the  wave 

Of  time's  dark  current  rolls  above  me  now ; 
Yet  not  in  tears  remembered  be  my  name. 

Weep  over  those  ye  ieved ;  for  me,  for  me, 
Give  me  the  wreath  of  glory,  and  let  iarae 

Over  my  tomb  spread  immortality.' — p.  28. 

We  shall  not  print  a  ooDJacture — though 
we  think  we  oovld  giro  a  shrewd  one — as 


WHAT  WE'RE  DOINO  AND  WHAT  WE'RR 

COMING  TO. 

BT  ANGUS  B.  RBACB. 
From  ths  Nsw  Mootiily  Magssiae. 

Somebody  once  remarked,  that  the  day 
was  coming  when  the  most  extraordinary 
natural  pli^nomenon  we  could  behold — 
the  most  singular  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature  we  could  witness — would  be 
a  man  who  had  not  written  a  hook.  If, 
however,  matters  go  on  miioh  longer  as 
they  are  now  doing,  we  shall  have  a  fair 
chance  of  seeing  an  eighth  wonder  added 
to  the  world  in  the  ihape  of  a  man  who  ac- 
tually, and  bondjfde,  possesses  not  a  single 
railway  share ! 

Doctors  may  go  mad  about  Mesmerism, 
and  parsons  about  Puseyism,  Young  En- 
gland may  be  smitten  with  temporary  in- 
sanity, touching  may-poles  and  crickets 
balls — but  old  England  has  beeome  a  per- 
fect monomaniac  in  the  matter  of  rails  and 
locomotives.  We  are  all  railway  mad — 
the  steam-whistio  drowns  every  other  sound 
— ^we  hardly  think,  but  of  rival  liaea— wo 
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hafdly  dream  bal  of  conteDding  gradieals. 
There  is  a  conspiraoj  hatehing  lo  clap  a 
huge  gridiron  or er  England — ^town  is  to  be 
bound  lo  town  by  iron  bands — termini  will 
spring  up  as  thick  as  taverns— -stations  as 
pumps— the  whole  country  will  be  one 
railroad  city — the  lines  mossing  and  re- 
crossing,  and  interwining  like  streets— so 
that  if  you  ask  the  way  to  some  place 
a  hundred  miles  off,  the  direction  will  be, 
"Down  the  Little  Peddlington  line  first, 
then  the  second  railroad  to  the  right,  turn 
off  at  the  third  to  the  left,  opposite  to 
Mudlbg  Terminus,  and  go  on  to  Na  4 
Station — you  can't  go  wrong — ask  any  of 
the  railway  police." 

You  hear  some  slow  coaches  talking 
about  what  we  have  done  in  the  way  of 
qieed,  but  all  that  has  yet  been  accom- 
plishcMi,  is  but  a  faint  inkling  of  what  we. 
shall  do.  The  idea  of  thinking  it  a  feat  to 
breakfast  in  Newcastle  and  dine  in  Lon* 
don!  antiquated  and  absurd — not  a  bit 
better  than  the  dd  stage  waggons— com- 
paratively! We  look  forward  to  quicker 
going  than  that  Dine  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  place  we  breakfasted  at! 
why  not  finish  dinner  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  place  we  began  it  atl 
Make  the  transit — not  between  the  meals, 
but  between  the  courses.  Fly  for  .every 
change  of  dish  to  the  places  most  celebra- 
ted for  the  production  of  the  savory  morsel. 
Thus  yon  might  have  your  soup  in  tpwn 
<— dash  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  (at 
a  cut  of  salmon  fresh  from  the  water — find 
yourself  in  five  minutes  from  the  date  of 
its  consumpticm  lu&uriating  upon  Welsh 
mutton  in  Carmarthen — hurry  up  to  Dork- 
ing for  the  breast  of  a  fowl«^and  have 
your  cheese  either  in  Cheshire  or  Glouces* 
ter,  as  you  happen  to  fancy. 

Really  this  seems  to  be  what  we  are 
coming  to.  Time  and  space  are  rapidly 
getting  obsolete.  The  electric  telegraph 
laughs  at  them  both.  Our  posterity  will 
regard  the  species  of  deference  we  paid  to 
them  as  a  curious  popular  delusion,  exten- 
sively current  in  the  dark  ages.  And  the 
charm  to  work  these  miracles  is  vapor. 
Rails  are  the  magic  wands  our  modern 
sorcerers  use,  and,  as  thejL  lay  them  down, 
their  object  is  accomplished.  Time  and 
space  vanish,  and  every  body  dwells  next 
door  to  every  body  else  1 

The  nexl  census  will  probably  show  the 
whole  peculation  divided  into  two  ffrand 
classes — ^railway  officers,  officials,  and  con- 
stractors  on  the  one  hand,  and  railway 


shareholders  on  the  other.  A  man  without 
a  share  will  be  rarer  than  a  man  without  a 
nose.  Every  body  is  rushing  to  the  market 
for  '*  scrip  "  and  ''  stock  " — sinking  his  or- 
dinary avocation  in  his  new  career  of  rail- 
way speculator. 

Our  cheesemonger  is  an  extensive  hold- 
er in  home  schemes— our  tailor  rather  in- 
clines to  foreign  speculations.  The  dog's- 
meat  man,  who  dimes  into  our  street,  talks 
of  a  buoyancy  in  the  nor-cast-and-by-north 
lines ;  and  the  man  who  sweeps  the  cross- 
ing at  the  corner  informed  us  in  coufi- 
dence,  that  he  feared  he  should  be  taken 
in  extensively  by  the  decisions  of  the  Boar^ 
of  Trade. 

Wherever  we  go  we  hear  of  railroads—^ 
whenever  we  open  a  newspaper  we  see  col- 
umns of  railroad  meetings^-estimates,  gra- 
dients, guagea,  passenger  traffic,  branch 
lines,  competing  lines,  are  for  ever  rung  in 
our  ears.  As  firindley  opined  that  Provi- 
dence intended  rivers  to  feed  canals — so  do 
half  of  our  friends  seem  to  imagine  that 
flat  countries  were  created  for  the  conven- 
ience of  railroads,  and  that  men  and  wo- 
men were  formed  merely  to  be  first,  second, 
and  third-class  passengers. 

In  days  of  yore,  the  dabbler  in  railway 
stock  was  a  creature  gut  generis.  His 
thoughts  were  limited  by  the  sphere  of 
'Change — he  haunted  Bartholomew-lane—-* 
he  lounged  at  the  entrance  of  Capel-court, 
noisily  discussing  a  bull  speculation .  or  a 
bear  scheme — he  was  to  be  found  in  ob- 
scure City  coffee-rooms,  known  only  to  the 
denizens  of  Cornhill  and  Threadneedle- 
street,  where  he  lay  in  wait  to  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  second  editions  of  newspa- 
pers— hinting  a  shadow  of  variation  in  the 
Rentes  at  Paris,  or  the  Actives  at  Madrid — 
he  was  a  well-known,  understood,  definite 
kind  of  animal — a  Stock  Exchange  man. 
But  now  there  are  nothing  but  Stock  Ex- 
change men.  A  few  have  no  longer  the 
blessed  monopoly.  London  is  all  one  big 
Capel-court — Britain  only  one  big  Bar- 
tholomew-lane. 

Formerly,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
who  managed,  without  capital,  to  play  at 
the  game  of  commercial  rouge  ei  nmr^ 
those  only  invested  money  in  railroads  or 
other  schemes  who  had  money  to  invest. 
But  we  have  got  far  beyond  such  childishly 
narrow-minded  courses  of  proceeding  now. 
Gentlemen  with  dilapidated  gossamers- 
kept  in  countenance  by  seedy  coats — sup- 
ported in  turn  by  boots  which  would  be  ad- 
mirable ventilators,  if  they  did  not  let  in 
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water  as*well  as  air,  are  all  large  railway 
proprietors — ^that  is,  proprietors  in  esse  of 
railways  in  posse.  Decent  tradesmen,  who 
would  once  never  have  thought  of  any  in- 
vestment, other  than  the  savings'  bank, 
empty  the  till  to  buy  "  nor- by-west "  stock, 
and  *'  Little  *  Peddlington,  with  Mudfog 
Branch,  Grand  Union  Central  Junction 
Railroad"  shares — a  report  having  sud- 
denly got  abroad  that  th^have  risen  200 
per  cent,  in  ten  minutes.  City  clerks,  who 
formerly  laid  out  all  their  pocket  money  in 
the  theatres  at  half-price,  and  the  Cider 
Cellars  at  full,  knowingly  invest  it  in  Down- 
Easterns,  or  Up- Westerns,  or  Through  the 
Afiddle-Southernsi  West-end  men  think 
of  cutting  Tattersall's  for  'Changes-coun- 
try gentlemen  wTile  to  town  agents  to  be 
on  the  look  out  for  a  good  promising  line 
to  plunge  into — people  with  money  invest 
it  in  new  schemes,  which  are  at  a  pre- 
mium, trusting  they  will  rise  higher — peo- 
ple without  money  invest  their  wits  in 
shares  at  a  discount,  trusting  they  will 
soar  to  a  premium.  For  the  convenience 
of  those  who  have  no  pounds — we  hear  of 
shares  sold  by  shillings — and  probably  they 
will  come  in  time  to  be  retailed  for  pence. 
Children  will  be  sent  out  by  their  parents 
for  two-pennyworth  of  "  Reduced  Direct 
Northerns,"  or  a  three^farthing  **  York  and 
London." 

What  an  utterly  unimaginable  place  a 
town  without  a  railroad  will  soon  be.  He 
will  have  no  small  powers  of  fancy  who  can 
conceive  such  an  isolated  collection  of 
houses.  A  town  without  a  railway !  as 
Weil  talk  of  a  town  without  a  shop — a  bor- 
ough without  a  mayor — a  mayor  without  a 
mace — **  Hamlet "  with  Hamlet  cut  out. 
Who  would  go  and  live  in  such  a  place  ? 
The  backwoods  would  be  civilization  to  it 
—the  savages  of  New  Zealand  polished  in 
comparison  to  its  degraded  denizens — 
roads  leading  to  it  would  be  a  sort  of  ctc/- 
de^saeSf  leading  nowhere  in  particular — 
people  would  forget  all  about  it— its  name 
would  only  be  found  in  antique  maps— its 
description  in  mouldy  gazetteers. 

But  there  will  be  no  such  thing.  Sorely 
there  is  not  a  village  in  the  land  but  is  des- 
tined to  be  broken  in  npon  by  the  thousand 
tind  one  schemes  every  day  springing  up 
like  gourds  (or  mushrooms — which  are 
more  familiar  plants)  around  ns.  In  fkct 
we  hear  ever  and  anon  of  the  existence  of 
some  place— 4ome»  to  the  world,  nameless 
collection  of  tiles  and  slates  and  bricks— of 
Che  whereabouts— 'nay,  the  very  being  of 
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which  we  should  have  been  in  a  state  of 
blessed  ignorance — were  it  not  dragged 
into  day — lugged  into  notoriety  at  the  end 
of  a  new  line  of  railroad.  Vales  and  vil- 
lages,  rivers  and  ravines,  brooks  and  bridge 
es,  every  day  make  their  blushing  appear* 
ance  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
newspapers — new  to  every  body  except 
gentlemen  devoted  to  map-making,  or  do- 
mestic Hum  bold  ts  in  geography. 

Every  body  knows  the  story  of  the  plain- 
tifT  in  Westminster  Hall  blubbering  aloud 
as  his  advocate  told  the  story  of  his  woes, 
and  declaring  in  a  voice  inarticulate  with 
sobs,  that  he  never  knew  before — soever— 
that  he  was  half  so  ill-used  a  man.  So  is 
it  with  a  range  of  country.  Suddenly  there 
appears  an  advertisement  headed  ''The 
Muddledub,  Marshy  Vale  and  Squashton 
Railway,  capital  1,000,000/.,  in  XL  shares, 
with  an  immediate  call  for  ninepenee  per 
share."  And  then  comes  the  most  elo* 
queni  of  expositions  touching  the  extraor* 
dinary  and  unequalled  advantages  of  the 
proposed  scheme.  Never  was  there  sueh 
an  opportunity  for  investment.  No  engi* 
neering  difficulties  whatever.  (By  tne 
way,  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  how  free 
projected  lines  are  iVom  such  disagreeables  • 
— until  they  come  to  be  actually  entered 
npon.)  Well,  it  is  proved  that  twenty  per 
cent,  is  the  least  the  projectors  think  of 
giving  you  for  your  money,  which  will  of 
course  be  much  safer  than  in  the  three  per 
cents.,  considering  the  general  circum- 
stances  of  Europe  and  the  warlike  longbigs 
of  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  You  read  with 
amazement  of  the  extraordinary  district 
through  which  the  new  line  is  to  wend  its 
iron  way,  a  cross  between  an  Arcadia  and 
an  El  Dorado,  containing — ^that  is  so  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  geological  features 
of  the  country — unbounded  mineral  riches 
--{mines  are  to  be  of  course  dug  hereafter, 
— ^producing  every  species  of  produce,  agw 
ricnltural  and  manufactured — that  is  to 
say  when  the  railroad  developes  its  re* 
sources — and  peopled  with  a  most  enter- 
prising  and  restless  class  of  inhabitants, 
who  will  always  be  sure  to  keep  moving^.^ 
that  is  to  say  whenever  the  railroad  gives 
them  an  opportunity.  The  projectors  go 
on  to  hint  that  the  Birmingham  Railway, 
or  the  Oreat  Western,  will  be  comparative 
failures  to  the  new  line.  They  are  per* 
fectly  certain  of  getting  a  bill — though 
they  have  not  asked  yet.  Nature  seemed 
to  have  intended  Marshy  Valley  for  a  rait* 
way— to  have  planned  it  with  a  special  re- 
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gtfd  to  gradients,  and  to  have  diapoaed 
every  aweJ)  and  aweep  of  land  with  an  eye 
to  the  proper  correa.  In  conaeqaenoe  of 
this  there  will  be  very  few  milea  of  deep 
catting— not  more  than  halPa-dosen  tnn- 
nela,  and  aa  many  viadocta,  while  the 
bridgea  which  wtU  have  to  be  conatructed 
are  quite  trifling  comparathrely.  Then  the 
landed  proprietora  along  the  line  are  per- 
fectly frantic  in  their  aupport  of  it.  Not 
one  in  oppoeition— except  thoae  whose  di»- 
sent  will  in  point  of  fact  be  a  recommenda- 
tion ;  and  aa  for  the  land,  it  ia  to  be  aold — 
thai  ia  indeed  to  be  given  away  for  nothing 
—or  at  all  eventa  a  mere  nothing — which 
cornea  to  thie  aame  thing — almoat.  Indeed, 
what  aorpriaea  the  provisional  committee 
the  most  ia  how  the  Marshy  Vale  Railroad 
oonid  possibly  have  been  OTerlooked  ao 
long.  Reasoning  a  fortiori^  it  ought  to 
have  been  the  firat  commenced  in  England, 
hot  this  is  of  course  only  an  argument  for 
its  more  speedy  constracfion  now.  Yes, 
the  Marshy  Vale  line  is  to  be  the  true  line 
— the  no-mistake  line — ^the  money-making 
line — in  fact,  the  line  par  etcelUnce  of  all 
new  lines ;  an  early  application  for  shares 
is  therefore  quite  indispensable.  It  is  to 
be  feared  indeed  that  they  will  all  have 
been  allotted  ere  any  answer  can  have 
been  made  to  thia  advertisement ;  but  that 
is  not  the  committee's  fault,  but  the 
public's,  for  not  coming  forward  sooner. 
However  there  is  still  a  chance  by  apply- 
ing to  Mr.  Dooman,  the  Hon.  Sec.,  at  the 
offices  of  the  Muddledub,  Marshy  Vale,  and 
Sqnashton  Railway. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  fortune — 
all  prizea  and  no  blanks.  To  be  a  sharer 
in  a  new  line  is  evidently  just  the  same 
thing  as  being  a  mUHomaire.  How  could 
Marshy  Vale  have  jbeen  hitherto  overlook- 
ed! Astounding !  And  Muddledub  and 
Squashton !  Monatrous !  Two  such 
thriving  towns — or  rather  cities — of  (as  the 
advertisement  says)  **  such  high  agricultu- 
ral, commercial,  and  manufacturing  impor- 
tance," to  have  been  left  pining  witkoot  a 
rail — unenlivened  hy  termini — ^the  only  ve- 
hicle of  communication  between  theih  an  old 
coach  running  twice  a  week,  and  drawn  by 
a  blind  horae  and  a  spavined  pony,  and 
never  full.  Think  of  all  this— does  not  the 
blood  boil  t  Heavena !  where  are  we  T  In 
Ibgland — in  the  nineteenth  century! 
There  and  then  can  such  things  bet  No. 
Let  us  wipe  away  the  disgrace,  and  fill  our 

C«keta  by  a  railroad  union  of  the  cities  of 
adcttedob  and  Squashton.    Look  at  these 


offices — are  not  they  a  guarantee  for  the 
stability  of  the  concern  1  Such  a  splendid 
wire-wove  announcement  on  the  window- 
blinds — such*  flourishing  letters  upon  the 
brass-plate  on  the  door-^such  awfully  hicrh 
stools  for  the  clerks  inside,  and  such  soft- 
ly carpeted,  nicely  furnished  rooms  for  the 
future  directors.  The  essence  of  commer- 
cial respectability  earrounds  the  fane  as  with 
a  halo.  Enter  tllbshrineof  Plutus,  and  for 
small  moneys  buy  bank  notes,  or  scrip, 
which  is  of  course  the  same  thing.  Here 
may  you  go  in  poor  and  come  out  rich. 
It  is  through  the  Marshy  Vale  ofiice  that 
the  road  lies  from  a  New  Cut  garret  to  a 
Belgrave-square  drawing-room. 

And  why  should  you  doubt  it  ?  Hear 
you  not,  every  day,  of  men  getting  rich  as 
fast  as  in  that  olden  time — ^when  fairiea 
were  upon  the  earth,  and  when  hidden 
treaaures  were  as  plentiful  in  the  world  of 
fact,  as  they  now  are  in  the  world  of  fic- 
tion Y  Is  there  not  a  new  alchemy  revived 
— ^a  new  plan  for  the  projection  of  metaia 
made  manife8t-~ra  new  scheme  for  the  con- 
version of  iron  into  gold  ?  The  alchemist 
of  yore  brooded  with  bleared  eyes  and 
skinny  hands  over  blazing  furnaces,  and 
traced  cabalistic  marks.  Fools !  they 
should  have  stirred  up  the  fires  of  adventu* 
rous  speculation,  and  drawn  out  railway 
prospectuses.  They  made  their  iron  into 
wedges,  and  placed  it  in  crucibles. 
Dunces  I  they  should  have  beat  it  into 
rails  and  laid  it  upon  sleepers  ! 

With  the  new  version  of  the  old  world 
alchemy,  too,  we  have  a  curious  version  of 
the  old  world  feuds.  We  have  the  wara  of 
the  Rails  for  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  The 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  may  have 
no  partisans  now,  but  are  the  Railways  of 
York  and  Lancaster  lefl  equally  unbefriend- 
ed  t  Our  population  is  being  split  into  hos- 
tile railway  tribes;  prospectuses  are  their 
weapons,  newspapers  their  battle-field* 
The  "  Direct  Northern'*  clan  is  in  state  of 
deadly  feud  with  the  **  London  and  York" 
tribe.  No  border  raid  waa  so  well  contest- 
ed as  the  courses  of  border  railwayst  We 
have  the  people  of  the  East  pitted  against 
the  people  of  the  West ;  and  the  midland 
people,  instead  of  being  neutral,  making 
fierce  war  on  both.  Society  ia  almoat  as 
much  cut  up  by  the  railways,  as  the  fields 
through  which  they  run.  Railway  politics 
threaten  to  oaurp  the  place  of  genuine  poli- 
tics. People  ask  not  whether  you  are  a 
Whig  or  a  Tory,  but  whether  you  are  a 
Great  Western  man,  or  a  South-Eastem 
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man  7  No  one  cares  to  know  the  opinion 
you  hold,  they  are  anxious  only  to  ascertain 
the  shares.  Shares  usurp  far  more  than 
their  just  share  in  conversation ;  they  are 
talked  of  at  the  West  End,  as  well  as  in  the 
city,  in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  the  drawing- 
room  ;  at  the  Pall  Mall  club  as  well  as  the 
Ratcliff  Highway  taproom.  Resting  or 
travelling,  standing  or  sitting,  you  are  still 
doomed  to  hear  of  shar^  schemes,  scrip, 
and  premiums. 

The  other  day  we  hailed  an  omnibus; 
two  elderly  gentlemen,  each  with  spectacles, 
a  snuffy  white  neckerchief,  and  an  umbrella, 
sat  opposite  to  each  other.  They  leaned 
back  for  a  moment  to  let  us  pass,  and  then 
resumed  a  conversation  they  appeared  to 
have  been  carrying  on,  with  great  vigor. 

"  It's  a  delusion,"  said  the  first  old  gen* 
tieman. 

"  No ;  but  your  hopeful  plan  ife  a  delu- 
sion, and  worse,"  rapped  out  the  second. 

"  All  your  shareholders  will  be  ruined," 
reiterated  number  one. 

"  You  won't  have  any,"  retorted  number 
two. 

"  Your  gradients  are  absurd,"  screamed 
he  on  the  right. 

*'  Your  tunnels  are  impracticable,"  shout- 
ed he  on  the  lefl. 

**  We're  at  a  premium,"  bawled  the  one. 

**  We're  at  a  higher,"  roared  the  second. 

"  The  Board  of  Trade's  with  us,"  vo- 
eiferated  our  neighbor  on  the  one  hand. 

"  That  for  the  Board  of  Trade,"  replied 
he  on  the  other,  snapping  his  fingers. 

"  It's  no  go  with  you.'' 

"  It's  all  up  with  you." 
I  say  yes !" 
I  say  no !" 

"  You're  a  humbug." 

"  You're  another." 

"Now  then,  who's  for  Bartholomew- 
laoet"  interposed  the  conductor,  from  his 
station. 

"  Here  you  are,"  shouted  both  gentlemen 
at  once,  shuffling  out  to  continue  the  **  ar- 
gument" in  the  street. 

*'  Mr.  Snubbins,  and  Mr.  Snobbins,  sir," 
observed  a  smiling  fellow-passenger,  in  an- 
swer to  our  look  of  inquiry ;  "  both  most 
respectable  gentlemen,  on  the  most  inti- 
mate terms,  too,  only  they  happen  to  have 
■hares  in  rival  companies." 

We  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised  to  hear 
of  duels  between  contending  shareholders — 
simple  possessors  of  shares  might  be  con- 
tent with  a  single  change  of  shota— direc- 
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tors  woold  have  naturally  two  or  three  fires, 
and  secretaries  of  course  would  combat  d 
Pouirance,  Indeed,  for  the  sake  of  sini" 
plicity  and  uniformity,  as  well  as  to  save 
time  and  trouble,  it  would  be  probably  ad- 
visable to  marshal  companies  wholesale 
against  each  other.  The  directors  and  en- 
gmeers  would  be  the  natural  leaders,  and 
the  share-holders  of  the  ''London  and 
York,"  or  "  Direct  North,"  could  do  stur- 
dy battle — on  Salisbury  Plain  for  example — 
as  the  clans  Kay  and  Ghattan  settled  their 
differences  of  yore,  to  the  clash  of  dirks 
and  claymores,  upon  the  North  Inch  of 
Perth ! 

For  some  years  back  we  have  heard 
doleful  Jeremiades  on  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  stage-coaches,  but  hitherto  the  race 
has  not  become  absolutely  extinct  Every 
now  and  then  was  to  be  seen,  among  the 
cabs  and  omnibuses  which  people  the  Loi^ 
don  streets,  a  well  splashed  four-horse  drag, 
clustered  over  with  the  great-coated  and 
umbrellaed  passengers,  rattling  on  its  way 
to  some  old  city  coach  hostelrie,  now  left 
forlorn  and  almost  deserted,  amid  back 
streets  and  tortuous  passages.  But  even 
these  last  roses  of  summer  must  go  the  way 
of  most  of  their  compeers.  Not  even  the 
most  rural  of  rural  districts,  the  most  out 
of  the  way  nooks  of  the  world,  but  are  get* 
ting  their  railways,  building  their  termini, 
wriggling  themselves  into  the  meshes  of 
the  iron  net  in  which  the  whole  country  is 
being  enveloped.  The  stagecoach  will 
speedily  be  as  antique  as  Pharaoh's  chari- 
ots, which  "  drave  heavily."  A  flying  stage- 
coachman  on  the  land  will  be  deemed  as 
preposterous  as  a  flying.  Dutchman  on  the 
water.  ,  All  their  stages  are  but  stages 
of  decay,  and  their  progress  but  a  galloping 
consumption.  The  last  of  the  stage-coaclK 
men  is  probably  alive;  but  a  few  years, 
and  the  Tony  Wellers  will  be  as  the  prem* 
chevaliers — men  to  read  of,  write  of,  dream 
of— but  not  to  see,  to  shake  hands  with,  to 
nod  to.  If  any  of  them  survive  the  genera- 
tion, it  will  be  as  railway  policemen,  or  en* 
gine  stokers ;  fallen  from  their  high  estate — 
gone  from  the  sprightly  team  and  the  ral* 
ding  drag,  to  the  panting  engine  and  the 
speeding  train  I 

But  we  are  not  satisfied  with  mere  rail- 
way speed ;  we  have  heard  passengers  in  a 
mail-train  grumble  excessively,  and  look 
upon  themselves  as  the  most  ill-ased  of 
mortals,  because  the  speed  was  not  more 
than  thirty  miles  an  hour.  "  Did  they  call 
that  railway  going f     Pshaw!   a  regular 
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imposition — ^notbing    like    the    rate    they 
might  run  at,  if  they  pleased." 

But  steam  may  do  its  best,  fly  its  quick- 
est— electricity  will  beat  it  still.     A  steam 
express   may   hurry   at  a  mile   a  minute 
through  the  land,  but  au  e]ectricity*con- 
veyed  message,  will  shoot  to  its  destination 
speedy  as  the  sunbeams.     We  have  seen 
the  accused  hurry  from  the  scene  of  his 
guilt  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  hug- 
ging himself  probably  in  the  idea  that  the 
vaporous  agency  he  used  was  speeding  him 
on,  far  faster  than  the  art  of  man  could  de- 
vise means  of  following.     Vain  thought! 
a  quicker  railroad  was  by  his  side.     A  se- 
ries of  extended  wires  ran  from  pole  to  ]K)Ie 
beside  him,  and  it  might  be  even  as  he 
looked  upon  the  metal  cords,  that,  unseen 
as  a  ^>irit'8  passage,  quick  as  imagination's 
flight,  the  tidings  of  the  murder  were  glanc- 
ing past  to  meet  and  confront  him  at  his 
journey's,  end.     And   men  have  perhaps 
deemed,  that  for  rusty  wires  no  higher  mis- 
sion could  be  conceivediihan  clasping  some 
piece  of  mechanical   handicraft;    but  we 
have  seen  them  made  as  living  things — as 
tell-tales  and  moving  tongues — to  speak 
men's  thoughts-— to  enable  beings  hundreds 
of  miles  apart  to  whisper  in  each  other's 
ears.     To  what  uses  may  not  this  wonder- 
ful power,  this  spell  of  the  electro-telegraph 
be  applied?     It  will  bind  town  to  town, 
province  to  province,  with  even  closer  bonds 
than  steam   has  yet  drawn  round    them. 
Time  and  space  by  it  are  literally  and  ac- 
tually annihilated.     The  wish  of  the  Lovers 
in  the  "  Critic"  could  now  be  gratified,  and 
were  Don   Whiskerandos  confined  within 
the  walls  of  Portsmouth,  the  gentle  Tilbu- 
rina  might  hold  loving  conversation  with 
him,  seated  where  once  the  Nine  Elms 
grew.    Ere  we  are  many  years  older,  we 
hope  to  see  the  Land's  End  no  further  from 
John  o'Groat's  House,  for  all  the  purposes 
of  speaking  and  listening,  than  one  end  of 
your  dining-room  table  is  from  the  other. 

We  began  this  paper  sportively,  and  have 
continued  in  the  vein  in  which  we  began. 
Nevertheless,  the  subject  has  a  serious  and 
an  awful  side.  What  are  we  coming  to  f 
Who  shall  answer  the  question?  Who 
shall  set  bounds  to  man's  invention  ?  Who 
shall  say  what  powers  of  nature  he  may  not 
bend  to  his  purpose — make  the  vassals  of 
his  will  ?  A  feeble  and  a  passing  creature, 
whom  a  brook  may  drown — ^yet  who  can 
triumph  over  the  fury  of  the  ocean — 
whom  a  flame  may  scorch  to  a  calcined 
cinder,  and  yet  who  tells  the  fierce  fire  to 
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do  his  bidding — whom  a  flash  of  lightning 
may  blast — but  who  makes  the  essence  of 
that  lightning  his  messenger — a  creature 
subject  each  moment  to  death  in  a  thousand 
forms — whom  a  tainted  breath  of  air  may 
poison — whom  a  darkling  step  may  fling 
upon  his  fate — \ihom  a  false  movement  in 
the  thousand  complicated  details  of  his  be- 
ing may  consign  to  the  clay  which  he 
treads  on — yet  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
and  in  spite  of  all  this,  lives  and  moves,  and 
thinks  and  works — accumulates  and  hands 
down,  from  generation  to  generation,  the 
treasures  of  his  knowledge,  and,  naturally 
subject  to  every  physical  influence  as  a 
slave — ^yet  contrives  by  thought  to  rule  it  as 
a  sovereign  I  ' 

Yes,  science  is  the  true  magic!  The 
wildest  of  man's  supernatural  dreams  equals 
not  the  feats  which  he  has  accomplished. 
If  a  sprite  could  put  a  girdle  round  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes,  man  may  do  yet 
more  in  yet  shorter  space.  Every  year 
that  passes — every  power  added  to  man's 
thought- won  arsenal,  demonstrates  the  great, 
the  eternal  truth  of  that  maxim  so  trite,  but 
charged  with  such  deep  meaning :  Fact  is 
stranger  than  Fiction.  A  hundred  years 
ago  the  wildest  dreamer  would  not  have 
dared  to  think  of  the  Atlantic  certainly 
crossed  in  ten  days — of  England  certainly 
traversed  in  almost  as  few  hours.  But 
what  poets  have  not  dared  to  anticipate — 
man  has  d*nred  to  do.  What  was  deemed 
too  extravagant  for  fancy  has  not  been  found 
too  strange  for  fact :  the  dealer  in  the  plia- 
ble wares  of  imagination  has  been  outstrip- 
ped by  the  dealer  in  the  stubborn  wares  of 
actuality — greater  castles  have  been  reared 
on  the  earth  than  ever  were  built  in  the  air 
— roan's  deeds  have  outdone  man's  specu 
lations ;  his  day  tasks,  his  night  dreams. 

And  our  progress  is  onward.  By  what 
we  have  done,  we  may  judge  of  what  we  shall 
do.  A  matter  then  to  be  deeply  pondered 
over — to  be  considered  with  curiosity,  and 
interest,  and  awe,  is  that  of 
What  we  are  Doing  ano  wbat  we  ar% 

Coming  to. 


IsDiAN  Railroads. — A  railroad  from  Bombay 
to  Tamah  is  about  to  be  undertaken  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices ;  and  will  begin  a  sys- 
tem, the  prodigious  importance  and  effects  of 
which  on  our  Indian  empire  are  almost  too  groat 
for  the  imagination  to  contemplate,— JLiC.  Cras. 
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THE  IMPROVISATORE;  OR,  LIFE  IN  ITALY. 

Frum  the  Londoa  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Jtnprovisaiore ;  or,  Life  in  Italy, 
From  the  Dauish  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt. 
2  vols.  12ino.     London.     1845. 

Ten  years  ago,  all  the  counters  in  all 
the  circulating  libraries  in  England  were 
littered  with  trash  known  under  the  gen- 
eral  title  of  Fashionable   Novels.     They 
came  out   in  shoals,  like  the   herring  or 
mackerel  in  a  plentiful  season ;  they  swarm- 
*ed  like  the  frogs  in  Pharaoh's  palace;  no- 
thing else  was  written,  nothing  else  was 
published ;  and  if  any  thing  else  was  read,  ii 
was  by  secluded  persons  who  lived  a  her- 
mit-life  under   the  shadow  of  their  own 
book-shelves,  and  who  were  rarely  in  the 
habit  of  '  interchanging   ideas '   with   the 
outward   world.     The    volumes   produced 
during  the  continuance  of  this  great  plague 
of  London,  were  of  very  various  degrees  of 
merit:  some  were  tolerable;  some  excited 
curiosity ;  some  were  so  foolish,  that  they 
appeared  written  as  a'hoax  upon  the  reader — 
April-fool  books  for  the  whole  season ;  while 
in  some  few  the  warm  bright  rays  of  genius 
shone,  wasted,  like  a  sunbeam  in  a  coal- 
cellar.     After  a  while  the  supply  exceeded 
the  demand ;  a  rising  spirit  of  discontent 
manifested   itself;    the   flame   of  love  for 
the   fashionable  novel    began  to   flicker ; 
and  publishers  showed  alarm.     At  length 
there  arose  a  general  clamor  of  rebellion. 
The  world  refused  to  be  fed  any  longer  on 
rout-cakes  and  supper-wafers,  ur  to  sit  in 
'  boudoirs*  attending  to  what  Lord  A.  said 
to  Lady  L.,  especially  as  it.  appeared  that 
fashionable  conversation  (like  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius  in  '  L' Homme  filasd')  had  'no- 
thing in  it.'     Every  one  was  dissatisfied ; 
but  no  one  knew  what  to  read  instead,  and 
like  a  starved  silkworm  on  a  dried  mul- 
berry-leaf, the  world  'moved  its  head  to 
and  fro'  in  pitiful  uncertainty.  Then  people 
did,  what  discontented  people  are  very  apt  to 
do  :  they^talked  of '  old  times.'   Gentlemen 
spoke  of  works  of  merit  popular  in  their  dny, 
and  ladies  (cautious  even  in  their  sorrpw) 
mentioned  interesting  books  they  thought 
they  recollected  seeing  when  they  were  chil- 
dren (quite  little  children),  in  their  parents' 
hands.    There  was  an  hour  of  sluggishness 
and  indecision   even   among    publishers; 
after  which,  that  estimable  body  of  men 
rallied,  and  following  strictly  the  Scriptural 
injanetion  of  standing  in  the  way  and  con- 
sidering '  which  were  the  old  paths/  they 


[May, 

brought  out  'Thomson's  Seasons'  as  a 
new  book,  in  a  cover  as  blue  as  the  sky  of 
the  lazy  poet's  Summer ;  and  the  '  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,'  rendered,  if  possible,  more 
charming  than  ever  by  the  addition  of  Mul- 
ready's  perfect  drawings,  including  his 
memorable  frontispiece  of  '  Choosing  the 
Wedding  Gown.' 

The  stream,  once  turned,  flowed  back 
strongly  into  its  natural  channel.  A  tacit 
acknowledgment  was  made  of  the  obvious 
truth,  that  books  which  treat  only  of  the 
manners  of  classes  and  the  surface  of  so- 
ciety, must  be  as  fugitive  as  their  subject- 
matter,  while  works  which  rest  their  inter- 
est on  the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  are 
books  for  all  time ; — weeds  lying  on  the 
waves,  and  pearls  lying  under,  we  dive  for 
the  treasure,  and  the  trash  floats  by. 

Among  the  divers,  to  whose  skill  we  owe 
the  acquisition  of  many  pearls  of  price, 
must  be  classed  the  translators  of  the  pre- 
sent day.      Frederica  Bremer's  Swedish 
novels,  full  of  nature,,  and  of  that  strong 
quiet  feeling  which  reminds  us  of  our  own 
Miss  Austen,  were  eagerly  welcomed  by 
the  expectant  public — one  half  of  whom 
were  dying  of  famine,  and  the  other  half  of 
ennui  or  satiety.     We  ourselves  laid  down 
the  new  copies  of  '  Paul  and  Virginia,'  and 
'  Robinson  Crusoe,'  (which  we  had  bought 
in  a  fit  of  despairing  thirst  for  a  little  light 
literature,)   to    smile  over  the  charming 
'  Bear,'  and  delight   in  his   uncouthness. 
The  quaint,  striking,  semi-real  '  Amber 
Witch,'    ('the   most   interesting  trial    for 
witchcraft  ever  known,')  rose  like  a  star 
out  of  darkness;  translated  by  a  yoong 
writer,  whose  hereditary  claim  to  distinc- 
tion in  the  path  of  German  literature,  all 
England  will  gratefully  acknowledge ;  and 
waking  up  forgotten  dreams  of  a  persecu- 
tion, which,  luckily  for  the  mesmerists  of 
our  own  time,  is  completely  ont  of  (ashion. 
God  forbid  that  Miss  Martineau  and  Lord 
Morpeth's  '  Jane '  should  be  cut  short  in 
the  onward  struggle   towards  mysterious 
knowledge,  by  condemnation  to  the  stake 
and  faggot ;  or  that  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Hare 
Townshend  should  march  to  execution  in 
either  a  gown  or  a  surplice  painted  over 
with  flames  not  reversed  I 

These  translations,  which  are  daily  ia- 
creasing  in  number,  have  had  the  effect 
eloquently  attributed  by  Canning  to  steam- 
power — that  of '  creating  unexpected  neigh- 
borhoods, and  new  combinations  of  aoeial 
relation.'  Foreign  languages  are  no  longer 
a  bar  to  our  knowledge  of  foreign  works  : 
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.the  patience  of  the  translator,  like  the  ma- 
gician's spell,  flings  wide  the  pages  hither- 
to sealed  from  our  eyes ;  interpreters  have 
risen  up  between  us  and  our  fellow-work- 
men in  the  world's  great  Tower  of  Babel. 
Amongst  the  rest,  the  world  certainly  owes 
much  gratitude  to  Mary  Howitt,  for  giving 
as  a  written  interpretation  of  '  The  Impro- 
visatore,'  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen  ;  a 
work  originally  composed  in  the  Danish 
language :  the  language  in  which  Hamlet 
spoke  and  thought  —  that  melancholy 
*  Prince  of  Denmark,'  whose  doubtful  ex- 
istentee  Sbakspeare's  glorious  dream  has 
taught  us  to  look  upon  as  a  familiar 
reality. 

In  a  very  learned  preface  to  a  very 
charming  book,  ('  Poems  in  the  Dorset 
Dialect,  by  Mr.  W.  Barnes')  we  are  told, 
that  '  the  modern  Danish  and  Swedish  are 
so  much  like  English,  that  some  sentences 
of  those  languages,  as  uttered  by  a  Dane  or 
Swede,  would  be  intelligible  to  an  English- 
man who  might  not  have  learnt  them :  and 
two  examples  are  given : — 

«  Han»  mad  var  grashopper  og  vild  konning — 
His  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey ; 
//am  sagde  til  dem^folger  efter  mig — 
He  said  to  them,  follow  after  me.* 

But  no  language  so  closely  resembles  an- 
other, either  in  vocabulary  or  in  construc- 
tion, as  not  to  require  considerable  skill 
and  judgment  in  rendering  the  sense  as  the 
author  intended  it  should  be  taken — with- 
out any  appearance  of  constraint — any  lean- 
ing to  that  patchwork  style,  arising  out  of 
the  use  of  words  unfamiliar  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, but  which  assimilate  themselves  to 
expressions  used  in  the  tongue  we  are  trans- 
lating, and  which  more  especially  force  on 
the  mind  the  fact  that  it  t5  a  translation  we 
are  reading. 

That  skill  and  that  judgment  Mary 
Howitt  has  shown.  The  '  Improvisatore' 
speaks  no  '  broken  English  :' — the  stream 
of  translated  eloquence  comes  fresh  from 
Chaucer's  '  pure  well  of  English  undefiled  ' 
We  feel  that  we  are  introduced  to  the  real 
thoaghts  and  sentiments  of  a  new  genius — 
on  that  point  there  can  be  no  mistake ;  yet 
the  English  book  might  be  read  through  as 
an  origmal — and  no  greater  praise  can  be 
giTcn  to  a  translation. 

The  scene  of  the  '  Iroprovisatore '  is  laid 
in  Italy  :*  like  Had.  de  Stall's  '  Corinne,' 

*  It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  of  the  Italian  names 
are  mangled;  bat  at  whose  door  this  shoald  be 
laid  we  caaoot  tell. 
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it  combines  with  a  thread  of  personal  ad- 
venture, descriptions  of  scenery,  observa- 
tions on  art,  explanations  of  what  we  have 
no  term  for,  unless  we  call  it  artist-feeling, 
and  of  the  struggle  so  often  unsuccessfully 
made  by  genius  to  overcome  the  external 
accidents  of  worldly  position.  A  friend  of 
ours,  an  old  dabbler  in  literary  genealogy, 
told  us  that '  Corinne  '  was  grandmother  to 
the  '  Improvisatore;'  perhaps  she  was;  there 
is,  at  all  events,  a  starched  high-llowu 
grandmotherliness  in  her  pages,  when  com- 
pared with  her  descendant,  which  makes 
the  Italian  grandson  (to  our  fancy)  a  much 
pleasanter  companion.  There  is  not,  in  all 
the  book,  one  sentence  that  wears  such  an  * 
owlish  face  of  false  wisdom  as  this : — 
*  Quand  la  passion  se  rend  maltresse  d'un 
esprit  sup^rieur,  elle  s^pare  entidrement  le 
raisonnement  de  Taction,  et  pour  Cgarer 
rune,  elle  n'a  pas  besOin  de  troubler  I'au- 
tre.'  Nor  any  of  the  doleful  self-possession 
which  makes  Corinne  exclaim — *  Dans  ce 
moment  m^me  oik  je  me  conduis  comme 
une  personne  si  passionn^e,  j'aperqois  ce- 
pendant  les  ombres  du  did  in  dans  I'lloigne- 
inent.'  Nor  is  there  (a  fact  for  which  we 
heartily  thank  Heaven)  any  character  like 
that  French  abstract-idea-of-an-Englishman, ' 
the  moody  Oswald.  The  rose  in  the  gar- 
den, by  the  artificial  rose  in  a  fine  lady's 
hair — the  gushing  of  the  forest-spring,  by 
the  tutored  fall  in  an  ornamental  pleasure- 
ground — such  is  the  difterence  between  our 
old  French  chaperun  and  our  young  Dan- 
ish companion.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
'  Corinne'  without  admiring  the  talents  of 
the  woman  who  invented,  composed,  and 
published  it.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
'  Improvisatore'  without  wondering  '  how 
much,  or  how  little  of  that  warp  and  woof 
of  fancy  and  reality  is  '  an  ow're  true 
tale.' 

That  the  author  was  at  least  well  able  to 
put  himself,  in  all  respects,  in  the  place  of 
his  imaginary  hero,  is  shown  by  the  Pre- 
face to  Mrs.  Howitt's  translation,  where 
his  own  romantic  history  is  siven  at  some 
length.  One  single  sentence  (the  first)  will 
serve  as  an  abridgment  of  the  whole  ac- 
count, and  contains  in  itself,  as  it  were,  the 
seed  of  the  book  before  us : — 

<  Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  one  of  those 
men  who,  from  their  earliest  youth,  have  had 
to  keep  a  warfare  with  circumstances ;  a  man 
like  Burns  and  Hogg,  who  seemed  destined  hj 
Fate  to  end  their  Uves  unnoticed  in  a  village, 
and  yet,  through  an  instinctive  sense  of  their 
destined  pre-eminence  in  the  beautiftii  regions 
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of  art  and  literature,  and  sustained  by  an  irre- 
pressible will,  liave  made  themselves  a  part  ol 
the  great  world.' — vol.  i.  p.  1. 

So  much  for  the  Author :  of  his  author- 
ship we  shall  only  say,  that  for  vividness 
and  reality  of  detail,  for  breadth  and  bold- 
ness, too,  in  the  description  of  scenery,  and 
for  skill  in  conveying  the  impression,  made 
on  a  fine  mind  and  earnest  heart  by  all  that 
is  beautiful  in  nature,  and  true  in  art — he 
stands  without  a  rival  among  recent  writers 
of  romance.  Extracts  can  give  but  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of  his  skill  and  power — 
but  we  must  do  what  we  can — and  we  shall 
begin  with  a  scene  in  the  catacombs,  which 
occurs  in  the  childhood  of  the  Roman  hero, 
(the  future  '  Improvisatore',)  and  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  Danish  artist,  who 
lodges  at  the  house  of  little  Antonio's  poor 
and  widowed  mother : — 

'Our  lodger,  the  young  painter,  took  me 
with  jiim  sometimes  on  his  little  rambles  be- 
yond the  gates.  I  did  not  disturb  him  whilst 
he  was  making  now  and  then  a  sketch ;  and 
when  he  had  flniBhed  he  amused  himselt  with 
my  prattle,  for  he  now  understood  the  lan- 
guage. 

<  Once  before,  I  had  been  with  him  to  the 
Curia  HottiliOf  deep  down  into  the  dark  caves 
where,  in  ancient  days,  wild  beasts  were  kept 
for  the  games,  and  where  innocent  captives 
were  thrown  to  ferocious  hysenas  and  lions, 
^he  dark  passages ;  the  monk  who  conducted 
us  in,  and  continually  struck  the  red  torch 
against  the  walls ;  the  deep  cistern  in  which 
the  water  stood  as  clear  as  a  mirror — yee,  so 
clear  that  one  was  obliged  to  move  it  with  the 
torch  to  convince  one's  self  that  it  was  up  to 
the  brim,  and  that  there  was  no  empty  space,  as 
by  its  clearness  there  seemed  to  be :  all  this  ex- 
cited my  imagination!  Fear  I  felt  none,  for  1 
was  unconscious  of  danger. 

• "  Are  we  going  to  the  caverns  7  "  I  in- 
quired from  him,  as  I  saw  at  the  end  of  the 
street  the  higher  part  of  the  Coliseum. 

*<<  No,  to  something  much  greater,"  replied 
he ;  "  where  thou  shsJt  see  something  I  and  I 
wilijpaint  thee,  also,  my  fine  fellow !" 

<  Thus  wandered  we  farther,  and  even  far- 
ther, between  the  white  walls,  the  inclosed 
vineyards,  and  the  old  ruins  of  the  baths,  till 
we  were  out  of  Rome.  The  sun  burned 
hotly,  and  the  peasants  had  made  for  their 
wagons  roofs  of  green  branches,  under  which 
they  slept,  while  the  horses,  lad  to  themselves, 
went  at  a  foot's  pace,  and  ate  from  the  bundle 
of  hay  which  hung  beside  them  for  this  pnr- 
poM«  At  len^  we  reached  the  frotto  of 
fc^ria,  in  which  we  took  our  brealuast,  and 
mixed  our  wine  with  the  fresh  wafier  that 
•treamed  out  from  between  the  blocks  of 
stone.  The  walls  and  vault  of  the  whole 
grotto  were  inside  covered  over  with  the 
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finest  green,  as  of  tapestry  woven  of  silks  and. 
velvet,  and  round  aoout  the  great  entrance 
hung  the  thickest  ivy,  fresh  and  luxuriant  as 
the  vine  foliage  in  the  valleys  of  Calabria. 

*  Not  many  paces  from  the  grotto  stands — 
or  r.tthcr  stood,  for  there  are  now  only  a  few 
remains  of  it  left — a  little  and  wholly  desolate 
house,  buili  above  one  of  the  descents  to  the 
catacombs.  Thei>e  were,  as  is  well  known,  in 
ancient  times,  connecting  links  between  Rome 
and  the  surrounding  cities;  in  later  times, 
however,  tliey  have  in  part  fallen  in,  and  in 
part  been  built  up,  because  they  served  as 
concealment  for  robbers  and  smugglers.  The 
entrance  through  the  burial-vaults  in  St.  Se- 
bastian's Church,  and  this  one  throu^  the 
desolate  house,  were  then  the  only  two  in  ex- 
istence ;  and  1  almost  think  that  we  were  the 
last  who  descended  by  this,  for  shortly  aAer 
our  adventure  it  also  was  shut  up ;  and  only 
the  one  through  the  chwrch,  under  the'conduct 
of  a  monk,  remains  now  open  to  strangers. 

<  Deep  below,  hollowed  out  of  the  soA  puz- 
zolnn  earth,  the  one  passage  crosses  another. 
Their  multitude,  their  similarity  one  to  an- 
other, are  sufiicient  to  bewilder  even  him  who 
knows  the  principal  direction.  I  had  formed 
no  idea  of  the  whole,  and  the  painter  felt  co 
confident,  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  taking 
me,  a  little  boy,  down  with  him.  .He  lighted 
his  candle,  and  took  anotlier  with  'him  in  his 
pocket,  fastened  a  ball  of  twine  to  the  open- 
ing where  we  descended,  and  our  wandering 
commenced.  Anon  the  passages  were  so  low 
that  1  could  not  go  upright ;  anon  they  ele- 
vated themselves  to  loliy  vaults,  and,  where 
the  one  crossed  the  other,  expanded  them- 
selves into  great  quadrangles.  We  passed 
through  the  Rotunda  with  the  small  stono 
altar  in  the  middle,  where  the  eailv  Christians, 
persecuted  by  the  Pagans,  secretly  performed 
their  worship.  Federigo  told  me  of  the  four* 
teen  popes,  and  the  many  thousand  martyrs, 
who  here  lie  buried ;  we  held  the  light  against 
the  great  cracks  in  the  tombs,  and  saw  the 
yellow  bones  within.  We  advanced  yet  some 
steps  onward,  and  then  came  to  a  standee- 
cause  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  twine.  The 
end  of  this  Federigo  fastened  to  his  button- 
hole, stuck  the  candle  among  some  stones,  and 
then  began  to  sketch  the  deep  passage.  I  sat 
close  beside  him  upon  one  of  the  stones ;  he 
had  desired  roe  to  Ibid  my  hands  and  to  look 
upwards.  The  light  was  nearly  burned  out, 
but  a  whole  one  lay  hard  by ;  besides  which 
he  had  brought  a  tinder-box,  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  could  light  the  other,  in  case  this 
suddenly  went  out. 

<  My  imagination  fashioned  to  itself  a  thou- 
sand wonderful  objects  in  the  infinite  passages 
which  opened  themselves,  and  revealed  to  us 
an  impenetrable  darkness.  All  was  quite  still 
—the  falling  waterdrops  alone  sent  forth  a 
monotonous  sound.  As  I  thus  sat.  wrapped 
in  my  own  thoughts,  I  was  suddeuy  terrified 
by  my  friend  the  painter,  who  neaved  a 
strange  sigh,  and  sprang  about,  but  always  io 
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the  salne  spot  Every  moment  he  stooped 
down  to  the  ground,  as  if  he  would  snatch  up 
something — then  he  lighted  the  larger  candle 
and  sought  about  I  became  so  terrified  at 
his  singular  behavior  that  I  got  up  and  began 
to  cry. 

<  "^  For  God's  sake,  sit  still,  child  !"  said  he 
— "  for  God  in  heaven's  sake !"  And  again 
he  began  staring  on  the  ground. 

'''i  will  go  up  again!''  1  exclaimed — ^l 
will  not  stop  down  here !"  I  then  took  him 
by  the  hand  and  strove  to  draw  him  with  me 

''« Child!  child!  thou  art  a  noble  fellow!" 
said  he ;  ''I  will  give  thee  pictures  and  cakes 
— there,  thou  hast  money !"  and  ho  took  his 
purse  out  of  his  pocket  and  gave  me  all  that 
was  in  it :  but  I  felt  that  his  hand  was  ice- 
cold,  and  that  he  trembled.  On  this  I  grew 
more  uneasy,  and  called  my  mother :  but  now 
he  seized  me  firmly  by  the  shoulder,  and 
shaking  me  violently,  said,  ^  I  will  beat  thee 
if  thou  art  not  quiet !"  Then  he  bound  his 
pocket-handkerchief  round  my  arm,  and  held 
Rie  fast,  but  bent  himself  down  to  me  the 
next  moment,  kissed  me  vehemently,  called 
me  his  dear  little  Antonio,  and  whispered, 
^  Do  thou  also  pray  to  the  Madonna !" 

'  "■  Is  the  string  lost,"  1  asked. 

» "  We  will  find  it— we  will  find  it !"  he  re- 
plied; and  began  searching  again.  In  the 
meantime  the  lesser  light  was  quite  burnt  out, 
and  the  larger  one,  from  its  continual  agita- 
tion, melted  and  burnt  his  .hand,  which  only 
increased  his  distress.  It  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  to  have  found  our  way  back 
without  the  string — every  step  would  only 
have  led  us  deeper  down,  where  no  one  could 
save  us. 

'After  vainly  searching,  he  threw  himself 
npon  the  ground,  cast  his  arm  around  my 
neck,  and  sighed,  "  Thou  poor  child  !"  I  then 
fvept  bitterly,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  never 
more  should  reach  my  home.  He  clasped  me 
CO  closely  to  him  as  he  lav  on  the  ground  that 
my  hand  slid  under  him.  i  involuntarily  grasp- 
ed the  eand,  and  found  the  string  between  my 
fingerp. 

• «  Here  it  isT*  I  exclaimed. 

'He  seized  my  hand,  and  became,  as  it 
were,  frantic  for  joy ;  lor  our  life  actually  hung 
apon  this  single  threatl.  We  were  saved.' — 
vol.  i.  pp.  52  58. 

The  following  wonderfnlly  real  descrip- 
tion leads  us  on  to  the  peculiar  turn  dis- 
played by  the  obscure  little  chrysalis  of  a 
poet: — 

*  When,  after  the  visit,  we  returned  home, 
it  was  somewhat  late,  but  the  moon  shone 
gloriously,  the  air  was  fresh  and  blue,  and  the 
cypresses  and  pines  stood  with  wonderfully 
■harp  outlines  apon  the  neighboring  heights. 
//  tooi  one  of  those  evenings  which  occwr  but 
onee  in  a  person^s  life,  tohieh^  without  signal- 
fSiing  itself  by  any  great  life-adventure,  yet 
mUMmps  itself  in  its  whole  coloring  upon  the 
pMyehe^ingt.    Siq^e  that  moment,  wnenever 
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my  mind  goes  back  to  the  Tiber,  I  see  it  ever 
before  me  as  upon  this  evening; — tlie  thick 
yellow  water  lit  up  by  the  moonbeams — the 
black  stone  pillars  of  the  old  ruinous  bridge, 
which,  with  strong  shadow,  lifted  itself  out  of 
the  stream  where  the  great  mill-wheel  rushed 
round — nay,  even  the. merry  girfs  who  skipped 
past  witb  the  tambourine  and  danced  the  sal- 
tarello. 

*  In  the  streets  around  Santa  Maria  della 
Rolonda,  all  was  yet  life  and  motion ;  butchers 
and  fruit- women  sat  before  their  tables,  on 
which  lay  their  wares  among  garlands  of 
laurel,  and  with  lights  burning  in  the  open 
air.  The  fire  flickered  under  the  chesnut- 
pans,  and  the  conversation  was  carried  on 
with  so  much  screaming  and  noise  that  a  stran- 
ger, who  did  not  understand  a  word,  might 
have  imagined  it  to  be  some  contention  of  life 
and  death.  An  old  friend,  whom  my  mother 
met  in  the  fish-market,  kept  us  talking  so  long 
that^ople  were  beginning  to  put  out  their 
lights  before  we  set  off  again,  and  as  my 
mother  accompanied  her  friend  to  ber  door, 
it  had  now  become  as  silent  as  death  in  the 
streets,  even  in  the  Corso;  but  when  we  came 
into  the  square  di  Trevi,  where  there  is  a 
beautiful  cascade,  it  seemed,  on  the  contrary, 
quite  cheerful  again.  » 

*The  moonlight  fell  exactly  upon  the  old 
palace,  where  tne  water  streams  out  between 
•the  masses  of  foundation-rock  which  seem 
loosely  thrown  together.  Neptune's  heavy 
stone  mantle  fioated  in  the  wind,  as  he  looked 
out  above  the  great  waterfall ;  on  each  side  of 
which  blooming  Tritons  guided  sea-horses. 
Beneath  these  the  great  basin  spread  itself 
out,  and  upon  the  tuif  around  it  rested  a 
crowd  of  peasant^:,  stretching  themselves  in 
the  moonlight  Large,  quartered  melons, 
from  which  streamed  the  red  juice,  lay  around  * 
them.  A  liule  fe>quare-built  fellow,  whose 
whole  dress  consisted  of  a  shirt  and  short 
leather  breeches,  which  hung  loose  and  un- 
buttoned at  the  knees,  sat  with  a  guitar,  and 
twanged  the  strings  merrily.  Now  he  sang  a 
song,  now  he  played,  and  all  the  peasants 
clapped  their  hands.  My  mother  remained 
standing;  and  I  now  listened  to  a  song  which 
seized  upon  me  quite  in  an  extraordinary 
way,  for  it  was  not  a  song  like  any  other 
which  I  had  heard.  No!  he  sang  to  us  of 
what  we  saw  and  heard,  we  were  ourselves 
in  the  song,  and  that  in  verse,  and  with 
melody.  .... 

*  Upon  the  steps  of  the  little  church  we  dis- 
covered, in  the  meantime,  an  acquaintance — 
our  Federigo,  who  stood  with  a  pencil  and 
sketched  the  whole  merrv  moonlight  piece. 
As  we  went  home  he  and  my  mother  poked 
about  the  brisk  Improvisatore— for  so  I  heard 
them  call  the  peasant  who  sung  so  charm- 
ingly. 

'** Antonio,**  said  Federigo  to  me,  "thou, 
also,  shouldst  improvise ;  thou  art  truly,  also, 
a  little  poet!  Thou  must  learn  to  put  thy 
pieces  into  verse." 
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*  I  now  understood  what  a  poet  was :  namely, 
one  who  could  Bing  beautifully  that  which  he 
saw  and  felt.  That  roust  indeed  be  charming, 
thought  I ;  and  easy,  if  I  had  but  a  guitar.  .  . . 

<  From  this  time  forth  every  thing  was  sung 
I  lived  entirely  in  fancies  and  dreams.  In  die 
church,  when  1  swung  the  censer,  in  the  streets 
amid  the  rolling  carriages  and  screaming 
traders,  as  well  as  in  my  little  bed  beneath 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  the  holy-water 
vessel.  In  the  winter-time,  1  could  sit  for 
whole  hours  before  our  house,  and  look  into 
the  great  fire  in  the  street,  where  the  smith 
heated  his  iron  and  the  peasants  warmed 
themselves.  I  saw  in  the  red  fire  a  world 
glowing  as  my  own  imagination.  I  shouted 
for  joy,  when  in  the  winter  the  snow  of  the 
mountains  sent  down  to. us  such  severe  cold 
that  icicles  hung  down  from  the  Triton  in  the 
square:  pity  that  it  was  so  seldom.  Then, 
also  were  the  peasants  glad,  for  it  was  to  them 
a  sign  of  a  fertile  year :  they  took  hold  of 
each  other's  hands,  and  danced  in  their  great 
woollen  qloaks  round  about  the  Triton,  whilst 
a  rainbow  played  in  the  high-springing  wa- 
ter. ...  .  • 

'  I  will  now  hasten  on  to  the  circumstance 
which  placed  the  first  hedge  of  thorns  between 
me  and  the  paradise  of  home — which  led  me 
among  strangers,  and  which  contained  the 
germ  of  my  whole  future.' — vpl  1,  pp.  66-72. 

This  was  a  projected  visit,  in  the  month 
of  June,  to  the  famous  Feast  of  Flowers. 
On  bis  journey  with  his  mother  he  en- 
counters one  of  those  old  women  s6  dear  \ 
to  all  novelists,  and  so  entirely  belonging 
to  them;  for,  whereas  old  women  in  re)il 
life  are  feeble  in  body,  and  of\en  not  very 
^strong  in  mind — this  is  a  race  of  imaginary 
old  women,  fleet,  powerful,  majestic,  gaunt, 
rulers  of  destines ;  and,  above  all,  prophet- 
esses of  great  things.  Fulvia,  the  parti- 
cular old  woman  in  question,  prophesies 
that— 

*  **  That  bro'^d  hat  will  not  shadow  his  brow 
when  he  standi?  before  the  people,  when  his 
speeches  sound  like  music,  sweeter  than  the 
song  of  nuns  behind  the  grating,  and  more 
powerful  than  thunder  in  the  mountains  of 
Albano.  The  seat  of  Fortune  is  higher  than 
Monte  Cavi,  where  the  clouds  repose  upon 
the  mountains  among  the  flocks  of  sheep." ' 
— vol.  i.  p.  81. 

Then  follows  this  most  picturesque  pas- 
sage, of  *  Wild  SporU  in  the  South :' — 

*"  And  may  not  I,  too,  mount  with  him  into 
the  chariot  of  Fortune  ?"  asked  my  mother, 
half  in  jest,  but  uttered  at  the  same  moment  a 
loud  cry,  for  a  large  eagle  flew  so  near  us 
down  into  the  lake  that  the  water  at  the  same 
moment  splashed  into  our  faces  from  the  force 
with  which  he  struck  it  with  his  great  wings. 
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High  up  in  the  air  his  keen  glance  had  dis- 
covered a  large  fish,  which  lay  immoveable  as 
a  reed  upon  the  surface  of  the  lake ;  with  the 
swiflness  of  an  arrow  he  seized  upon  his  prey, 
struck  his  sharp  talons  into  the  back  of  it,  and 
was  about  to  raise  himself  again,  when  the 
fish,  which  by  the  agitation  of  the  waters  we 
could  see  was  of  great  size  and  almost  of 
equal  power  to  his  enemy,  sought,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  dra^  him  below  with  him.  The 
talons  of  the  bird  were  so  firmly  fixed  into  the 
back  of  the  fish  that  he  could  not  release  him- 
self from  his  prey,  and  there  now,  therefore, 
be^n  between  the  two  such  a  contest  that  the 
quiet  lake  trembled  in  wide  circles.  Now  ap- 
peared the  glittering  back  of  the  fish,  now  the 
bird  struck  the  water  with  his  broad  wings, 
and  seemed  to  yield.  The  combat  lasted  for 
some  minutes.  The  two  wings  lay  for  a  mo- 
ment still,  outspread  upon  the  water,  as  if  they 
rested  themselves;  then  they  were  rapid- 
ly struck  together,  a  crack  was  heard,  the  one 
wing  sank  down,  whilst  the  other  lashed  the 
water  to  foam,  and  then  vanished.  The  fish 
sunk  beneath  the  waves  with  his  enemy, 
where  a  moment  aflerwards  they  must  both 
die.' — vol.  i.  pp.  82, 83. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  never  saw  the 
Feast  of  Flowers  will  be  able  to  conjure  up 
a  vision  of  it  when  they  read  the  book. 
The  gay  scene,  however,  ends  darkly. 

*  The  sun  burnt  hotly,  all  the  bells  rang,  and 
the  procession  moved  along  the  beautiful 
flower-carpet ;  the  most  charming  music  and 
singing  announced  its  approach.  Choristers 
swung  the  censsr  before  the  host,  the  most 
beautiful  girls  of  the  country  followed,  with 
garlands  of  flowers  in  their  hands,  and  poor 
children,  with  wings  lo  their  naked  shoulders^ 
sang  hymns,  as  of  angels  whilst  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  high  altar. 
Young  fellows  wore  fluttering  .ribands  around 
their  pointed  hats,  upon  which  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna  was  fastened  ;  silver  and  gold  rings 
hung  to  a  chain  around  their  nedis,  and  hand- 
some bright-colored  scarfs  looked  splendidly 
upon  their  black  velvet  jackets.  The  girls  of 
Albano  and  Frascati  came,  with  their  thin 
veils  elegantly  thrown  over  their  black  plaited 
hair,  in  which  was  stuck  the  silver  arrow; 
those  from  Velletn,  on  the  contrary,  wore  gar- 
lands around  their  hair,  and  the  smart  neck- 
erchief, fastened  so  low  down  in  the  dress  as 
to  leave  visible  the  beautiful  shoulder  and  the 
round  bosom.  From  the  Abnizzi,  from  the 
Marshes,  from  every  other  neighboring  district, 
came  all  in  their  peculiar  uational  costume, 
and  produced  altogether  the  most  brilliant  ef- 
fect Cardinals,  in  iheir  mantles  woven  with 
silver,  advanced  under  canopies  adorned  with 
flowers;  monks  of  various  orders  followed,  all 
bearing  burning  tapers.  When  the  proces- 
sion cume  out  of  the  church  an  immense  crowd 
followed.  We  were  carried  along  with  it, — 
my  mother  held  me  firm^  by  the  ahoulder. 
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^dl  I  might  not  be  separated  from  her.  Thus  \ 
Twent  OB,  shot  in  by  the  crowd  ;  I  could  see 
nothing  but  the  blue  ekv  above  my  head.  All 
at  once  there  was  sent  forth  a  piercing  cry — it 
ranv  forth  on  all  sides;  a  pair  of  unmanagea- 
ble horses  rushed  through — more  I  did  not  per- 
eeive :  I  was  thrown  to  the  earth,  it  was  all 
black  before  my  eyes,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  a  waterfall  dashed  over  me. 

<Oh!  Mother  of  God,  what  a  grief!  a  thrill 
of  horror  passes  lt\rough  me  whenever  I  think 
of  it  When  I  again  returned  to  conscious- 
ness, I  lay  with  my  head  in  Mariuccia's  lap ; 
she  sobbed  and  cried:  beside  us  lay  my 
mother  stretched  out,  and  there  stood  around 
a  little  circle  of  strange  people.  The  wild 
horses  had  gone  over  us,  the  wheel  had  gone 
over  my  mother^s  breast,  blood  gushed  out  of 
her  mouth — she  was  dead.' — vol.  i.  pp.  87,  88. 


After  some  doubt  and  discassion  among 
the  few  friends  of  the  helpless  child,  and 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  lame  beggar 
(who  19  unfortunately  his  uncle)  to  claim 
him,  together  with  a  purse  of  twenty  scudi 
bestowed  by  the  nobleman  whose  carriage- 
wheel  had  crushed  the  unfortunate  mother, 
he  is  sent  to  the  Campagna  under  thf  care 
of  a  herdsman  and  his  wife.  This  sad 
phase  of  his  life  is  closed ;  and  it  closes 
with  one  of  those  sentences  so  simple  and 
so  prosaic,  which  yet  bring  sudden  tears  to 
one's  eyes : — 

*  As  we  went  across  the  Piazza  Berbenni,  I 
could  not  help  looking  up  to  my  mother's 
house ;  aU  the  windows  stood  open^  the  rooms 
had  new  inmates.^ — vol.  i.  p.  106. 

In  the  dull  life  of  the  Campagna — where 
the  kind  herds-people,  his  hosts,  inhabit  a 
patched-up  antique  tomb  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Tiber-rthe  little  dreamer 
struggles  vainly  against  the  weariness  which 
oppresses  him. 

'  When  the  rainy  season  was  over,  the 
heavens  showed  for  whole  months  their  un- 
changeable blue.  I  then  obtained  leave  to  go 
out,  but  not  too  far,  nor  too  near  to  the  river, 
because  the  soQ  ground  might  so  easily  fall  in 
with  me,  said  Domenica ;  many  buffaloes  also 
grazed  there,  which  were  wild  and  danger- 
ous, bat  nevertheless,  those  bad  for  me  a  pe- 
culiar and  strange  interest.  The  something 
demon-like  in  the  look  of  the  buffalo — the 
strange  red  fire  which  gleamed  in  its  eyeballs, 
awoke  in  me  a  feeling  like  that  which  drives 
the  bird  into  the  fangs  of  the  snake.  Their 
wild  running,  swifter  than  the  speed  of  a  horse, 
their  mutuad  combats,  where  force  meets  with 
force,  attracted  my  whole  attention.  I  scrawl- 
ed figures  in  the  sand  to  represent  what  I  had 
«een,  and,  to  make  this  the  more  intelligible,  I 
«ang  it  all  in  its  own  peculiar  words  to  its  own 


peculiar  melody,  to  the  great  delight  of  old 
bomenica,  who  said  that  I  was  a  wise  child, 
and  sang  as  sweetly  as  the  angels  in  heaven. 
^  The  sun  burnt  hotter  day  bv  day  \  its 
beams  were  like  a  sea  of  fire  whicn  streamed 
over  the  Campagna.  The  stagnant  water  in- 
fected the  air ;  we  could  only  go  out  in  the 
morning  and  evening ;  such  heat  as  this  I  had 
not  known  in  Rome  upon  the  airy  Monte 
Pincio,  although  I  well  remembered  then  the 
hot  time  wiien  the  beggars  prayed  for  a  small 
coin,  not  for  bread,  but  ibr  a  glass  of  iced 
water.  1  thought  in  particular  about  the  deli- 
cious green  wator-melons  which  lay  one  on 
another,  divided  in  halves,  and  showed  the 
purple-red  fiesh  with  tli^  black  seeds ;  my  lips 
^ere  doubly  parched  with  thinking  of  these ! 
The  sun  burned  perpendicularly;  my  shadow 
seemed  as  if  it  would  vanish  under  my  feet. 
The  bufialoes  lay  like  dead  masses  upon  the 
burnt-up  grass,  or,  excited  to  madness,  fiew, 
with  the  speed  of  arrows,  round  in  great  cir- 
cles. Thus  my  soul  conceived  an  idea  of  the 
traveller's  sufiering  in  the  burning  deserts  of 
Africa- 

'Pnring  two  months  we  lay  there  like  a 
wreck  in  the  world's  sea.  Not  a  single  living 
creature  visited  us.  All  business  was  done  in 
the  night  or  else  in  the  early  hours  of  morn- 
ing ;  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  and  the  scorch- 
ing heat  excited  fever-fire  in  my  blood ;  not  a 
single  drop  ol'any  thingcoldcould  be  had  for  re- 
freshment ',  every  marc^h  was  dried  up ;  warm, 
yellow  water,  flowed  sleepily  in  the  bed  of  the 
Tiber ;  the  juice  of  the  melon  was  warm ;  even 
wine,  although  it  lay  hidden  among  stones  and 
rubbish,  tasted  sour  and  half  boiled  ;  and  not 
a  cloud,  not  a  single  cloud,  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  horizon, — day  and  night  always  the  ever- 
lasting, never-changing  blue.  Every  evening 
and  morn  ins:  we  prayed  for  rain,  or  else  a 
fresh  breeze ;  every  evening  and  morning 
Domenica  looked  to  the  mountains  to  see  if  no 
cloud  raised  itself,  but  night  alone  brought 
shade — the  sultry  shade  of  night;  the  sirocco 
alone  blew  through  the  hot  atmosphere  for 
two  long,  long  months. 

*At  the  sun's  ri»e  and  setting  alone  was 
there  a  breath  of  fresh  air ;  but  a  dulness,  a 
deathlike  lethargy  produced  by  the  heat,  and 
the  frightful  weariness  which  it  occasioned, 
oppressed  my  whole  being.  This  and  all  kind 
of  tormenting  insects,  which  seepied  destroyed 
by  the  heat,  awoke  'at  the  first  breath  of  air  to 
redoubled  life ;  they  fell  upon  Ud  in  myriads 
with  their  poison-siings ;  the  buffaloes  often 
looked  as  if  they  were  covered  over  witli 
this  buzzing  swarm,  which  beset  them  as  if 
they  were  carrion,  until,  tormented  to  mad- 
ness, they  betook  themselves  to  the  Tiber, 
and  rolled  themselves  in  the  yellow  water. 
The  Roman  who,  in  the  hot  summer  days, 
groans  in  the  almost  expiring  streets,  and 
crawls  along  by  the  housesides,  as  if  he 
would  drink  up  the  shadow  which  is  cast 
down  from  the  walls,  has  still  no  idea  of  the 
sufierings  in  the  Campagana,  where  every 
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breath  which  he  draws  10  ealphurouft,  poi- 
Bonoas  fire;  where  iasecta  and  crawling 
ihlngs,  like  demons,  torment  him  who  is 
condemned  to  live  in  this  sea  of  flame. 

*  September  brought  with  it  milder  days ; 
it  sent  out  also  Federigo  one  evening  to 
make  sketches  of  the  burned-up  landscape. 
He  drew  our  singuFar  house,  the  gallows, 
and  the  wild  buffaloes.  He  gave  me  paper 
and  pencils,  that  I  might  also  draw  pictures, 
and  promised  that  when  he  came  next  time  he 
would  take  me  with  him  for  a  day  to  Rome, 
that  I  should  visit  all  my  friends  who  seemed 
really  to  have  quite/orgotten  me ;— but  Fede- 
rigo forgot  me  also. 

'It  was  now  November,  and  the  most 
beautiful  time  which  I  had  yet  spent  here. 
Cool  airs  were  wafled  from  the  mountains, 
and  every  evening  I  saw  in  the  clouds  that 
rich  coloring  which  is  only  found  in  the 
soutli,  and  which  the  painter  cannot  and 
dare  not  give  to  his  pictures.  The  singular, 
olive-green  clouds,  on  a  gray  ground,  were 
to  me  floating  islands  from  the  garilen  of 
paradise;  the  dark-blue,  on  the  contrary, 
those  which  hung  like  crowns  of  fir-treqs  m 
the  glowing  fire  of  the  evening  heaven,, 
seemed  to  me  mountains  of  felicitv,  in  whose 
valleys  the  beautiful  angels  played  and 
fanned  cool  breezes  with  their  white  wings.' 
— vol.  i.  pp.  113-117. 

From  this  stagnant  existence  he  is  by 
and  by  rescued  by  an  accident  which  oc- 
curs to  the  nobleman  already  mentioned. 
The  Prince,  who  is  a  bit  of  a  savant,  loses 
his  way  when  botanizing,  and  is  pursued 
by  a  buffalo  to  the  ruinous  tomb  in  the 
Campagna;  and  the  EeceUnza^  with  his 
daughter  Francesca  and  her  bridegroom 
Fabiani,  undertakes  eventually  to  educate 
and  patronize  little  Antonio.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  omit  the  discourse  of  the  herds- 
man's wife  at  her  parting  with  the  boy  : — 

' "  It  is  now  for  the  last  time,"  said  the  old 
mother,  "that  we  two,  whilst  my  eyes  are 
yet  open,  shall  go  together  over  the  Cam- 
pagna! Thy  feet  will  tread  on  polished 
floors,  and  on  gay  carpets  (  these  old  Do- 
menica  has  not;  but  thou  hast  been  a  good 
child ;  thou  wilt  remain  so,  and  never  forget 
me  and  poor  Benedetto !  Oh,  God,  yet  can 
a  dish  or  roasted  chestnuts  make  thee  hap- 
py ?  Thou  shalt  sit  and  blow  up  the  reeds, 
and  I  will  see  God's  angel  in  thy  eyes,  when 
the  reeds  burn,  and  the  poor  chestnuts  roast ; 
ro  glad  wilt  thou  never  more  be  with  so 
small  a  gill !  The  thistles  of  the  Campagna 
bear  yet  red  flowers;  upon  the  polished  floors* 
of  the  rich  there  grow  no  straws,  and  the 
sround  is  smooth,  one  falls  so  easily  there ! 
Never  forget  that  thou  wast  a  poor  child,  my 
Ihtle  Antonio.  Remember  that  thou  must 
see  and  not  see.  hear  and  not  hear;  then  thou 
wilt  get  through  the  world.    Some  day,  when 
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our  Lord  has  called  away  me  and  Beoedtflto, 
when  the  little  child  which  thou  hast  rocked 
goes  creeping  through  life  with  a  poor  partner 
in  the  Campagna,  thou  wilt,  perhaps,  then 
go  past  in  thv  own  chariot,  or  on  a  fine  horse ; 
halt  thou  before  the  old  tomb-chamber  where 
ihou  hast  slept,  played,  and  lived  with  us,  and 
and  thou  wilt  see  strangers  living  there,  who 
will  bow  themselves  deeply  before  thee. 
Haughty  thou  wilt  not  be,  but  think  upon 
old  times,  think  upon  old  Domenica!  Look 
in  at  the  place  where  the  chestnuts  were 
cooked,  and  where  thou  rockedst  the  little 
child.  Thou  wilt  think  upon  thine  own  poor 
childhood^  thou  heart's  darling  child  !"  With 
this  she  kissed  me,  and  clasped  roe  closely  to 
her  breast  and  wept :  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
my  heart  would  break. 

'*  Our  return  home  and  her  words  were  to 
me  far  more  distressing  than  our  parting  even 
somewhat  later ;  then  she  said  nothing,  but 
only  wept;  and  when  we  were  outside  the 
door  she  ran  back,  and  took  down  the  old  half- 
blackened  picture  of  the  Madonna,  which  was 
pasted  behind  the  door,  and  gave  it  to  me;  I 
nad  kissed  it  so  o(\en — it  was  the  only  thing 
which  she  had  to  give  me.' — vol.  i.  pp.  13^ 
136. 

And  so  closes  the  second  phase  of  the 
eventful  life ! 

We  cannot  approve  of  the  license  which 
the  Danish  romancer  allows  himself  in 
making  his  little  hero's  patron  no  other 
than  the  head  of  the  great  house  of  Bor-* 
ghese — eo  nomine,  Andersen  could  not 
have  done  this,  if  he  had  foreseen  the  £u« 
ropean  success  of  his  book^-on  which  it  is 
a  m«ist  unfortunate  blot.  The  Prince^ 
however,  places  Antonio  in  a  sort  of  mo- 
nastic seminary,  under  a  tutor  whose  names 
are,  we  dare  say,  purely  fictitious — Habbas 
Dadha  :  -and  in  the  course  of  the  pupil's 
criticism  on  the  pedagogue,  we  find  many 
most  amusing  things — for  instance,  the 
following : — 

^In  later  years  I  have  oflen  reflected  on  poet- 
ry, that  singular  divine  inspiration.  Itappearsto 
me  like  the  rich  gold  ore m  the  mountains;  re- 
finement and  education  are  the  wise  workmen 
who  know  how  to  purify  it.  Sometimes  purely 
unmixed  ore-dust  is  met  with,  the  lyrical  im- 
provisation of  the  poet  by  nature.  One  vein 
yields  gold,  another  silver;  but  there  are  also  tin, 
and  even  more  ordinary  metals  found,  whioh 
are  not  to  be  despised,  and  which  sometimes 
can,  with  polishing  and  adorning,  be  made  to 
look  like  gold  and  silver.  According  to  these 
various  metals  I  now  rank  my  poets,  as  golden, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  men.  But  nder  these 
comes  a  new  class,  v\fho  only  work  in  simple 
potter's  clay— the  poetasters — yet  who  desire 
as  much  to  be  admitted  to  the  true  guild.' — 
vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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The  tim^  and  the  opportuoity  were  now 
come  for  that  first  passion  of  the  youthful 
heart — friendship,  and  the  young  Improf  is- 
atore,  like  others,  attaches  himself  to  one 
who  seems  drawn  as  his  exact  contrast. 

'  Aftionor  all  the  scholars  no  one  stood  high- 
er, either  hy  abilities  or  birth,  than  Bernardo, 
the  life-rejoicing,  almost  dissolute  Bernardo. 
It  was  his  daily  jest  to  ride  upon  the  projecting 
•pout  high  above  the  fourth  story,  and  to  baH 
ance  himself  upon  a  board  between  the  two 
corner  windows  under  the  roof.  All  the  up- 
roars in  our  little  school  kingdom  were  attri- 
buted to  him,  and  that  mostly  with  justice. 

'Bernardo  had  his  determined  opinion  in 
every  thing ;  and  when,  among  his  scnool  com- 
panions, he  could  not  make  his  word  effective, 
his  hands  came  to  his  service,  in  order  to  in- 
oculate his  sap-green  ideas  upon  the  back  of 
Che  refractory;  he  Was  always,  therefore,  the 
dominant  spiriL' — vol  L  pp.  148,  149. 

Their  friendship,  nevertheless,  progresses 
steadily,  till  Bernardo— hiding  gained  a 
prize  for  speaking  a  poem,  which,  in  fact, 
was  Antonio's — leaves  college  in  a  fit  of 
disgust,  and,  being  well  connected,  be- 
comes a  brilliant  subaltern  in  the  Papal 
Guard. 

They  after  a  time  become  rivals  in  the 
affection  of  Annunciata,  a  beautiful  singer, 
and  the  supposed  daughter  of  an  old  Jew  in 
ihe  Oketto ;  the  result  is  a  sort  of  forced 
duel,  half  an  accident ;  and  Antonio,  sup- 
posing he  has  killed  his  former  friend, 
without  being  preferred  by  the  lady,  flies  in 
anguish  from  Rome. 

Here  the  love-passages  of  the  book  begin 
— and  here  we  leave  them.  The  fairy  6a- 
lante,  who  appeared  to  Alcidonis  in  Les 
(^aatre  Flacons,  has  said  all  that  can  be 
said  on  the  subject  of  variety. 

'  II  y  a  trois  sortes  d'amour,  la  passion,  le 
go&t,  et  la  fantatsie.  Tout  Part  d'etre  heureuz 
eonsiste  k  bien  placer  ces  trois  nuances.  Pour 
cela,  voici  quatre  flacons  dont  vous  seul 
poavez  fuire  usa^.  lis  sent  diff&rens  de 
eouleur.  Vous  boirez  du  flacon  pourpre,  pour 
aimer  iperdument ;  du  eouleur  de  rose,  pour 
effleurer  le  sentiment  et  le  plaisir  ;•  du  bleu, 
pour  le  godter  sans  inqui6lude  et  sans  ivresse ; 
et  du  blanc,  pour  revenir  ^  votre  natural.' — 
Marmaniel,  Conlea  Moraux,  tome  i.  pp.  175, 
176. 

The  least  original  portion  of  the  work 
is  necessarily  that  which  carries  our  poor 
Antonio  through  these  adventures.  In 
love,  as  in  death,  there  is  equality :  many 
a  man's  heart  has  been  broken — and  wo- 
man's too — who  had  no  eloquent  words  to 
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describe  their  life-struggle;  and  the  love 
that  is  prefaced  by  intellectual  dreaming 
can  be  but  love,  when  all  is  said.  These 
episodes,  however,  partake  of  the  pictur- 
esque freshness  and  truth  which  constitute 
the  principal  charm  of  the  book.  Annun- 
ciata with  her  gifls  of  melody  and  beauty ; 
Flaminia,  the  young  Abbess,  with  the  '  pi- 
ous gentle  countenance  ;*  Santa  (who,  we 
regret  to  think,  is,  as  the  Irish  express  it, 
^  called  out  of  her  name);'  — Maria-Lara, 
that '  union  in  partition,'  seen  twice  in  his 
life  under  such  different  circumstances, 
that  to  the  last  her  identity  is  doubtful :  all 
pass  before  us,  not  as  shadows,  but  reali- 
ties ;  and  if  in  one  instance  a  startling  pic^ 
ture  be  drawn  of  temptation,  at  least  there 
are  none  of  the  confused  notions  of  morali- 
ty common  in  the  novellettes  of  our  gayer 
neighbors,  the  French :  there  is  no  excuse 
or  palliation :  Santa  stands  before  us  con- 
fessed '  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Sin.' 

AAer  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  we  stumble  once  more  on 
Federigo— the  Artist  of  the  Catacombs — 
the  Dane  had  been  for  some  years  in  his 
native  regions — but  had  returned  under  that 
heart -sicKness  for  Italy,  which  so  many  for- 
eign artists  never  get  the  better  of. 

'  He  knew  perfectly  how  to  seize  upon  the 
poetically  beautiful  in  every  thing ;  he  became 
doubly  clear  and  interesting  to  me,  and  was 
the  best  angel  of  consolation  for  my  afflicted 
heart 

' "  There  lies  my  dirty  Itri  P'  exclaimed  he, 
and  pointed  to  the  city  before  us.  ''You 
woulii  hardly  credit  it,  Antonio,  but  in  the 
north,  where  all  the  streets  are  so  clean,  and 
so  regular,  and  so  precise,  I  have  longed  for  a 
dirty  Italian  town,  where  there  is  something 
characteristic,  something  just  for  a  painter. 
These  narrow,  dirty  streets,  these  grey,  grimy 
stone  balconies,  full  of  stockings  and  shirts ; 
windows  without  regularity,  one  up,  one  down, 
some  great,  some  small ;  here  steps  four  or 
five  ells  wide  leading  up  to  a  door,  where  the 
mother  sits  with  her  hand-spindle ;  and  there 
a  lemon-tree,  with  great  yeuow  fruit,  hanging 
over  the  wall. 

'"Yes,  that  does  make  a  picture!  But 
those  cultivated  streets,  where  the  houses 
stand  like  soldiers,  where  steps  and  balconies 
are  shorn  away,  one  can  make  nothing  at  all 
of!"'— vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14. 


Antonio,  encouraged  by  the  Dane,  and 
really  obliged  to  find  some  means  of  liveli- 
hood for  himself,  presently  reaches  Naples, 
and  there  determines  to  'come out'  as  an 
Improvisatore.  Before  taking  this  decided 
step,  however,  he  writes  to  his  princely 
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ron  at  Rome  to  announce  his  intention ; 
and  after  some  pause  he  receives  a  reply ; — 

'I  recognized  the  Borghese  arms  and  the 
old  Excellenza's  hand-writing.  I  hardly  dar- 
ed to  open  it. 

"Eternal  mother  of  God!"  I  prayed,  "he 
gracious  to  me!  Thy  will  directs  all  things 
tor  the  hest !" 

'I  opened  the  letter  and  read:— 

* "  S ignore, — Whilst  I  believed  that  you 
were  availing yourselfoftheopportunity  which 
I  afforded  to  you  of  learning  something,  and 
of  becoming  a  useful  member  of  society,  all  is 
going  on  quiet  otherwise ;  quite  differently  to 
my  intentions  regarding  you.  As  the  inno- 
cent occasion  of  your  mother's  death,  have  I 
done  this  for  you.    We  are  quits. 

"  Make  your  deMU  as  improvisalore,  as  poet, 
when  and  how  you  will ; — but  give  me  this  one 
proof  of  your  so-much-talked-of  gratitude, 
never  to  connect  my  name,  my  solicitude  for 
you,  with  your  public  life.  The  very  grecU 
service  which  you  might  have  rendered  me  by 
learning  something,  you  would  not  render ;  the 
very  small  one  of  calling  me  benefactor  is  so 
repugnant  to  me,  that  you  cannot  do  any  thing 
more  offensive  to  me  than  to  do  that !" — 

'The  blood  stagnated  at  my  heart;  my 
hands  dropped  powerless  on  my  knees ;  but  I 
could  not  weep ;  that  would  have  relieved  my 
soul. 

"  Jesus  Maria !"  stammered  [;  my  head  sank 
down  on  the  table.  Deaf,  without  thought, 
without  pain  even,  I  lay  immovably  in  this 
position.  I  had  not  a  word  with  which  to  pray 
to  God  and  the  saints;  they,  also,  like  the 
world,  seemed  to  have  forsaken  me." ' — vol.  ii. 
pp.  43,  44. 

He  appears,  however,  and  succeeds — 
succeeds  splendidly — on  the  great  stage  of 
Naples.  His  account  of  his  own  inspira- 
tions may  be  of  service  to  those  who  affirm 
that  the  best  poetry  is  all  imagination, 
without  foundation  on  real  events  and  feel- 
ings. As  well  might  they  disbelieve  in  the 
existence  of  the  seeds  from  which  the  flow- 
ers spring,  because  the  stalk,  leaves,  and 
blossoms  only  appear  above  ground  I 

*The  subject  which  was  given  furnished 
neoUectumsotU  of  my  own  life,  which  it  was 
only  needful  for  me  to  relate.  I  was  to  im- 
provise of  Tasso.  He  tocu  myself;  Leonora 
vas  Annundala ;  we  saw  each  other  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara.  I  suffered  with  him  in  cap- 
tivity ;  breathed  again  freedom  with  death  m 
my  heart,  as  I  looked  from  Sorrento  over  the 
billowy  sea  towards  Naples ;  sat  with  him  un- 
der the  oak  at  the  Convent  of  St  Onophrio  ; 
the  bell  of  the  Capitol  sounded  for  his  corona- 
tion feast,  but  the  angel  of  death  came  and 
first  placed  upon  his  head  the  crown  of  immor- 
tality. 

'  My  heart  beat  violentiy ;  I  was  engrossed, 
was  carried  away  by  the  flight  of  my  thoughts. 
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Yet  was  one  more  subject  given  to  me — it  was 
"  The  Death  of  Sappho."  The  pangs  of  jeal- 
ousy I  had  felt — 7  remembered  Bernardo ; 
Annunciata^s  kiss  upon  his  brow  burned  into 
my  soul.  Sappho's  beauty  was  that  of  An- 
nunciata ;  but  the  sufferings  of  her  love  were 
my  own.  The  ocean  waters  closed  ove^  Sap- 
pho ! 

*  My  poem  had  called  forth  tears ;  the  most 
extraordinary  applause  resounded  from  all 
sides,  and  after  the  curtain  had  fallen  I  was 
twice  called  for.  A  happiness,  a  nameless 
joy,  filled  my  soul — and  yet  seemed  to  oppress 
my  heart  till  it  was  ready  to  break  y  and  when 
1  had  lefl  the  stage,  amid  the  embraces  and 
congratulations  of  my  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance I  burst  into  tears,  into  violent  convulsive 
sobs.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  86,  87. 

It  is,  indeed,  obvious  throughout,  that 
wherever  Andersen  excites  our  admiration 
highly,  he  is  only  reviving  fragments  of  his 
own  past  life. 

Antonio  is  presently  taken  into  favor 
again,  and  returns  to  Rome  to  live  with  his 
noble  patrons :  nothing  can  be  more  ably 
described  than  his  residence  under  that 
splendid  roof:  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
this  chapter  equals  the  picture  in  Crabbe'5 
'  Patron.' 

'The  Pallazzo  Borghese  was  now  my 
home.  I  was  treated  with  much  more  mild- 
ness and  kindness.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
old  teaching  tone,  the  wounding,  depreciating 
mode  of  treating  me,  returned ;  hut  I  knew 
that  it  was  intended  for  my  good.    .    .    . 

'  I  was  considered  as  an  excellent  young 
man  of  taltnt,  out  of  whom  something  might 
be  made ;  and,  therefore,  every  one  took  upon 
himself  my  education.  My  dependence  per- 
mitted it  to  those  with  whom  I  stood  connect- 
ed ;  my  good  nature  permitted  it  to  all  the 
rest  Livingly  and  deeply  did  I  feel  the  bit- 
terness of  my  position,  and  yet  I  endured  it. 
That  was  an  education. 

<  Excellenza  lamented  over  my  want  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  knowledge :  it  mat- 
tered not  how  much  soever  I  might  read :  it 
was  nothing  but  the  sweet  honey,  which  was 
to  serve  for  my  trade,  which  I  sucked  out  of 
books.  The  friends  of  the  house  as  well  as 
my  natrons  kept  comparing  me  with  the  ideal 
in  their  own  minds,  and  thus  I  could  not  do 
other  than  fall  short  The  mathematician 
said  that  I  had  loo  much  imagination  and 
too  little  reflection;  the  pedant,  that  I  had 
not  sufficiently  occupied  myself  with  the  Latin 
language.  The  politician  always  asked  me, 
in  the  social  circle,  about  the  political  news, 
in  which  I  was  not  at  home,  and  inquired 
only  to  show  my  want  of  knowledge.  A 
young  nobleman,  who  only  lived  for  his  stud, 
lamented  over  my  small  experience  in  horse- 
flesh, and  united  with  others  m  a  Miserere  over 
me,  because  I  had  more  interest  in  myself  than 
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in  his  hone.  •  .  .  The  first  dancer  in  the 
eity  despised  me  because  I  could  not  make  a 
figure  in  the  ball-room ;  the  grammarian,  be- 
cause I  made  use  of  a  full  stop  where  he 
placed  a  semicolon;  and  Francesca  said, 
that  ItDos  quite  wpoUed^  because  people  made 
90  muck  of  me  ;  and  for  that  reason  she  must 
be  severe,  and  give  roe  the  benefit  of  her 
instruction.  Every  one  cast  his  poison-drop 
upon  my  heart:  I  felt  that  u  must  either 
bleed,  or  become  callous 

<No  beast  is,  however,  so  cruel  as  man! 
Had  I  been  rich  and  independent,  the  colors 
of  every  thing  would  soon  have  changed. 
Eveiy  one  of  them  was  more  prudent,  more 
deeply  grounded,  more  rational,  than  I.  I 
learned  to  smile  obligingly  where  I  could 
have  wept;  bowed  to  those  whom  I  lightly 
esteemed,  and  listened  attentively  to  the 
empty  gossip  of  fools.  Dissimulation,  bitter, 
ness,  and  emrni  were  the  fruit  of  the  educa- 
tion which  circumstances  and  men  afforded 
me.    .    •    • 

I  who,  with  my  whole  soul,  had  clung  to 
mankind,  was  now  changed,  like  Lot^s  wife, 
into  a  pillar  of  salt  T%i$  gave  rise  to  defiance 
in  my  souL  There  were  moments  when  my 
niriiual  consciousness  raised  itself  up  in  its 
ftUers^  and  became  a  devil  ofhigh-mindednessj 
which  looked  down  upon  the  folly  of  my  pru- 
dent teachers,  and,  full  of  vanity,  whispered  into 
my  ear,  '<  Thy  name  will  live  and  be  remem- 
bered when  all  these  are  forgotten,  or  are  only 
remembered  through  thee,  as  being  connected 
with  thee,  as  the  refuse  and  the  bitter  drops 
which  fell  into  thy  life's  cup!' 

'  At  such  moments  I  thought  on  Tasso,  on 
the  vain  Leonora,  the  proud  Court  of  Ferrara, 
the  nobility  of  which  now  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  Tasso ;  whose  castle  is  in  ruins,  and 
the  poet's  prison  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  I 
myself  felt  with  what  vanity  my  heart  throb- 
bed ;  bnt,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  was  brought 
up,  it  must  be  so,  or  else  it  roust  bleed.  Gen- 
tleness and  encouragement  would  have  pre- 
served my  thoughts  pure,  my  soul  full  of  affec- 
tion ;  every  friendly  smile  and  word  was  a 
•nnfaieam,  which  melted  one  of  the  ice-roots  of 
vanity; — ^but  there  fell  more  poison-drops  than 
sunbeams.    .    .     . 

'This  education  lasted  for  six  years,  nay 
•even,  I  might  say,  bnt  that  about  the  close  of 
the  sixth  year  there  occurred  a  new  movement 
in  the  waves  of  my  life's  sea.    .    .    . 

'  My  residence  in  Namles,  alt  the  recollections 
of  it,  were  as  a  beautiful,  paralyzing  Medusa's 
head.  When  the  sirocco  blew,  I  bethought 
myself  of  the  mild  breezes  of  Paestum,  of 
Lara,  and  the  brilliant  grotto  in  which  I  had 
seen  her.  When  I  Btood  like  a  school-boy  be- 
fore my  male  and  female  educators,  came  to 
me  recolleetions  of  the  plaudits  in  the  great 
theatre  of  San  Carlo.  When  I  stood  unob- 
served in  a  corner,  I  thought  of  Santa,  who 
stretched  forth  her  arros  afler  me,  and  sighed, 
«'  Kill  me,  but  leave  me  not !"  They  were  six 
long,  instructive  years;  I  was  now  six-and^ 
twenty  years  old.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  174-182. 
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All  this  reaches  its  climax  in  the  history 
of  what  he  thinks  a  master-piece — a  great 
poem. 

'  About  this  time  I  had  just  finished  a  great 
poem — "  David," — into  which  I  had  breathed 
my  whole  soul.  Day  aAer  day,  through  the 
last  year,  spite  of  the  eternal  educating,  the 
recollections  of  mv  flight  to  Nanles,  my  adven- 
tures there,  and  tne  severing  or  my  first  strong 
love,  had  given  my  whole  being  a  more  deter- 
mined poetical  bent  There  were  moments 
which  stood  before  me  as  a  whole  life,  a  trae 
poem  in  which  I  myself  had  acted  a  part. 
Nothing  appeared  to  me  without  significance, 
or  of  every-dajr  occurrence.  My  sufferings 
even,  and  the  injustice  which  was  done  to  me, 
was  noetry.  My  heart  felt  a  necessity  to  pour 
itself  forth,  and  ro  "  David  "  I  found  material 
which  answered  to  my  requiring.  I  felt  liy- 
ingly  the  excellence  of  what  I  had  writ- 
ten, and  my  soul  was  gratitude  and  love; 
for  it  is  the  truth,  that  1  never  eitlier  sang  or 
composed  a  strophe  which  appeared  to  me 
good,  without  turning  myself  with  child-like 
manks  to  the  eternal  God,  from  whom  I  felt 
that  it  was  a  gifi  a  grace  which  he  had  infused 
into  my  soul!  Kfy  poem  made  roe  happy; 
and  I  heard  with  a  pious  mind  every  thing 
which  seemed  to  be  said  unreasonably  against 
me ;  for  I  thought— when  they  hear  this,  they 
will  feel  what  an  injustice  they  have  done  me, 
their  hearts  will  warm  towards  me  with  two- 
fold love !    .    .    . 

*  When  I  first  stepped  forward  in  San  Carlo, 
my  heart  did  not  beat  more  violently  than  now, 
as  I  sat  before  these  people.  This  poem,  I 
thought,  must  entirely  change  their  judgment 
of  me — their  mode  of  treating  me.  It  was  a 
sort  of  spiritual  operation  by  which  I  desired  to 
influence  them,  and  therefore  I  trembled. 

<  A  natural  feeling  within  me  had  led  me 
only  to  describe  that  which  I  knew.  David's 
shepherd  life,  witli  which  mv  poem  opened, 
was  borrowed  from  my  childhood's  recollec- 
tions in  the  hut  of  Domenica. 

«*•  But  that  is  actually  yourself,"  cried  Fran- 
cesca ;  "yourself out  in  the  Campagna." 

*"Yes;  that  one  can  very  well  see,"  said 
Excellenza.  '<  He  must  bring  himself  in. 
That  is  really  a  peculiar  genius  that  the  man 
has !  In  every  possible  thing  he  knows  how 
to  bring  forward  himself." 

<<-The  versification  ought  to  be  a  little 
smoother,"  said  Habbas  Dahdah.  "  I  advise 
the  Horatian  rule,  *  Let  it  only  lie  by— lie  by 
till  it  comes  to  maturity  1" ' 

« "  It  was  as  if  they  had  all  of  them  broken  off 
an  arm  from  my  beautiful  statue.  I  read  yet 
a  few  more  stanzas — but  only  cold,  slight  ob- 
servations met  my  ear.  Whenever  my  heart 
had  expressed  naturally  its  own  emotions,  they 
said  I  had  borrowed  from  another  poet.  When- 
ever my  soul  had  been  full  of  warm  inspira- 
tion, and  I  had  expected  attention  and  rapture, 
they  seemed  indifferent,  and  made  only  cold 
and  every-day  remarks.    I  broke  off  at  the 
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conclusion  of  the  second  canto ;  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  read  any  more.  My  poem, 
which  had  seemed  to  me  so  beautiful  and  so 
spiritual,  now  lay  like  a  deformed  doll,  a  pup- 
pet with  glass  eyes  and  twisted  features;  it 
was  as  if  they  had  breathed  poison  over  my 
iraaj^e  of  beauty.    ,    .    . 

'  They  had  mistaken  both  it  and  me,  but  my 
soul  could  not  bear  it  I  went  out  into  the 
great  saloon  adjoining  where  a  fire  was  burn- 
ing on  the  hearth;  I  convulsively  crumpled 
together  my  poem  in  my  hand.  All  my  hopes, 
all  my  dreams,  were  in  a  moment  destroyed. 
I  felt  myself  so  infinitely  small ;  an  unsuccess- 
ful impression  of  him  in  whose  image  I  was 
made. 

*  That  which  I  had  loved,  had  pressed  to  my 
lips,  into  which  I  had  breathed  my  soul,  my 
living  thoughts,  I  cast  from  me  into  the  fire ;  I 
saw  my  poem  kindle  up  into  red  flame.' — vol. 
ii.  pp.  187-192. 

Flaminia,  the  young  abbess  (grandchild 
of  the  Prince),  comforts  him  in  this  hour 
of  mortification : — 

^  She  then  inquired  from  me  how  it  was  to 
be  a  poet;  how  one  felt  when  one  improvised ; 
and  I  explained  to  her  this  state  ot  spiritual 
operation  as  well  as  I  could. 

* "  The  thoughts,  the  ideas,"  said  she ;  ^  yes, 
I  understand  very  well  that  they  are  born  in 
the  soul,  that  they  come  from  God :  we  all 
know  that ;  but  the  beautiful  metre,  the  mode 
in  which  this  consciousness  expresses  itself, 
that  I  understand  not'' 

* "  Have  you  not,"  I  inquired,  "  often  in  the 
convent  learned  one  or  another  beautiful 
psalm  or  legend  which  is  made  in  verse  ?  And 
then  often,  when  you  are  least  thinking  about 
it,  some  circumstance  or  another  has  called  up 
an  idea  within  your  mind,  by  which  the  recol- 
lection is  awoke  of  this  or  that,  so  that  you 
could,  then  and  there,  have,  written  them  down 
on  paper ;  verses,  rhymes,  even  have  led  you 
to  remember  the  succeeding,  whilstthe  thought, 
the  subject,  stood  clearly  before  you  1  Thus  is 
it  with  the  improvisatore  and  poet — with  me  at 
least!  At  times  it  seems  to  me  these  are 
reminiscences,  cradle-songs  from  another  world, 
which  awake  in  my  souL  and  which  I  am  com- 
pelled to  repeat"  '—vol.  ii.  pp.  106,  197. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  resolu- 
tion to  meddle  with  none  of  the  scenes  of 
love  in  this  book.  We  are  tempted,  cer- 
tainly— but  we  shall  be  firm.  In  fact,  we 
perceive  that  our  allotted  space  would 
scarcely  admit  of  further  extracts ;  but  we 
must  not  refuse  ourselves  one  more  Italian 
picture : — 

*  I  now  saw  the  gondola  for  the  first  time — 
long  and  narrow,  quick  as  a  dart;  but  all 
paintad  coal-back.  The  little  cabin  in  the 
centre,  covered  over  with  black  cloth :  it  was 
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a  floating  hearse,  which  shot  past  us  with  the 
speed  of  an  arrow.  The  water  was  no  longer 
blue,  as  it  was  out  in  the  open  sea,  or  close 
upon  the  coast  of  Naples ;  it  was  of  a  dirty 
green.  We  passed  by  an  island  where  the 
houses  seemed  to  grow  up  out  of  the  water,  or 
to  have  clung  to  a  wreck;  alof\  upon  the  waNs 
stood  the  Madonna  and  the  child,  and  looked 
out  over  this  desert  In  some  places  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  was  like  a  moving  green 
Slain — a  sort  of  duck-pool,  betwt^en  the 
eep  sea  and  the  black  islands  of  sofl  mud. 
The  sun  shone  upon  Venice:  all  the  belts  were 
ringing  ;  but  it  looked,  nevertheless,  dead  and 
solitarjT.  Only  one  ship  lay  in  the  docks;  and 
not  a  single  man  could  I  see. 

<  I  stepped  down  into  the  blaok  gondola,  and 
sailed  up  into  the  dead  street,  where  every 
thing  was  water,  not  a  foot-breadth  upon 
which  to  walk.  Large  buildings  stood  with 
open  doors,  and  with  steps  down  to  the  water ; 
the  water  ran  into  the  great  doorways,  like  a 
canal;  and  the  palace-court  itself  seemed  only 
a  four-cornered  well,  into  which  people  could 
sail,  but  scarcely  turn  the  gondon.  The  wa- 
ter had  lefl  its  greenish  slime  upon  the 
walls:  the  great  marble  palace  seemed  as  il 
sinking  together:  in  the  broad  windows,  rouffb 
boards  were  nailed  up  to  the  gilded,  half-de- 
cayed beams.  The  proud  giant-body  seemed 
to  be  falling  away  piecemeal;  the  wnole  had 
an  air  of  depression  about  it  The  ringing  of 
the  bells  ceased,  not  a  sound,  excepting  the 
splash  of  the  oars  in  the  water,  was  to  be 
heard,  and  I  still  saw  not  a  human  being. 
The  magnificent  Venice  lay  like  a  dead  swaa 
upon  th^  waves. 

'We  crossed  about  into  the  other  streets. 
Small  narrow  bridges  of  masonry  hung  over 
the  canals ;  and  I  now  saw  people  who  skip- 
ped over  me,  in  among  the  houses,  and  in 
among  the  walls  even ;  for  I  saw  no  other 
streets  than  those  in  which  the  gondolas 
glided. 

<  "But  where  do  the  people  walk?"  inquired 
I  of  my  gondolier;  and  he  pointed  to  small 
passages  by  the  bridges,  between  the  lof^ 
nouses.  Neighbor  could  reach  his  hand  to 
neighbor  from  the  sixth  story  across  the  street; 
three  people  could  hardly  pass  each  other  be- 
low, where  not  a  sunbeam  found  its  way. 
Our  gondola  heul  passed  on,  and  all  was  as 
still  as  death. 

* "  Is  this  Venice  ?— The  rich  bride  of  the 
sea  1 — the  mistress  of  the  world  1" ' — vol.  ii. 
pp.  233—235. 

We  shall  not  see  many  more  life-drawn 
pictures  of  the  real  Venice — the  Venice  of 
'  Shakspeare's,  Otway's,  Schiller's,  Rad- 
clifie's  art' — and  Byron's  and  Andersen's. 
The  magnificent  railroad  and  aqueduct^ 
carried  on  a  series  of  granite  arches  across 
the  Ligune,  will  come  into  use  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months,  and  revolu- 
tionize the  whole  scene  as  effectually  aa 
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Na|K>leon'8  great  military  way  did  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  Simplon. 

We  cannot  allude  to  this  subject  without 
indulging  ourselves,  in  a  brief  extract  from 
some  letters  lately  published  by  the  first  of 
our  living  poets  in  reference  to  a  proposed 
railway  along  the  peaceful  shores  of  Win- 
dermere— where  the  innovation  would  be 
fatal  to  so  many  charms  of  Nature,  and 
bring  with  it  none  of  those  compensations, 
which  the  warmest  lover  of  either  natural 
scenery  or  historical  and  poetical  associa- 
tions must  needs  admit  into  his  contem- 
plations, when  considering  either  what  has 
been  affected  as  to  the  Alpine  passes,  or 
what  is  all  but  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
'  the  Sea  Cybele.'* 

Mr.  Wordsworth's  sketch  of  the  old 
Simplon  is  perhaps  a  gem  from  that^  great 
poem  of  which  *  The  fixcursion '  itself  is 
but  a  iragment : — 

<  Will  the  reader  excuse  a  quotation  from  a 
MS.  poem  in  which  1  attempted  to  describe 
the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  the 
descent  towards  Italy  along  the  Simplon  be- 
fore the  new  military  road  had  taken  place  of 
the  old  muleteer  track  with  its  primitive  sim- 
plicities? 

*  Brook  and  road 
Were  fellow-travellers  in  thia  gloomy  pasa, 
And  with  tbem  did  we  joumffy  several  hours 
At  a  slow  step.    The  immeaaurable  heicht 
Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed, 
The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls, 
And  in  the  narrow  rent,  at  every  turn, 
Winds  thwarting  winds  bewildered  and  forlorn. 
The  torrents  shooting  from  the  ^lear  blue  sky. 
The  rocks  that  muttered  close  upon  our  ears. 
Black  drizzling  crags  that  spake  by  the  way-side 
As  if  a  voice  were  in  them,  the  sick  sight 
And  giddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream. 
The  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the  heaven*. 
Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the  light. 
Were  all  like  workings  of  one  mind,  the  features 
Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree. 
Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 
The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternity, 
0(  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  and  without  end.' 

1799. 

'  Thirty  years  afterwards  I  crossed  the  Alps 
by  the  same  Pass :  and  what  had  become  of 
the  forms  and  powers  to  which  I  had  been  in- 
debted for  those  emotions  ?  Many  of  them 
remained  of  course  undestroyed  and  indes- 
truetible.  But,  though  the  road  and  torrent 
continued  to  run  parallel  to  each  other,  their 
fellowship  was  put  an  end  to.  The  stream 
had  dwindled  into  comparative  insignificance, 
so  much  had  Art  interfered  with  and  taken  the 
lead  of  Nature;  and  although  the  utility  of 

*  Letters  reprinted  from  « The  Morning  Post.' 
Xaodal,  1845,  pp.  83. 
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the  new  work,  as  facilitating  the  intercourse 
of  great  nations,  was  readily  acquiesced  in, 
and  the  workmanship,  in  some  places,  could 
not  but  excite  admiration,  it  was  impossible  to 
supprcES  regret  for  what  had  vanished  for 
ever.  The  oratories  heretofore  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with,  on  a  road  still  somewhat 
perilous,  were  gone;  the  simple  and  rude 
bridges  swept  away ;  and  instead  of  travel- 
lers proceeding,  with  leisure  to  observe  and 
feel,  were  pilgrims  of  fashion  hurried  along  in 
their  carriages,  not  a  few  of  them  perhaps  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  ''the  last  new  novel."  or 
poring  over  their  guide-books,  or  fast  asleep. 
Similar  remarks  might  be  applied  to  the 
mountainous  country  of  Wales;  but  there, 
too,  the  plea  of  utility,  especially  as  expediting 
the  communication  between  Ensfland  and 
Ireland,  more  than  justifies  the  labors  of  the 
engineer.  Not  so  would  it  be  with  the  Lake 
District.  A  railroad  is  already  planned  along 
the  sea  coast,  and  another  from  Lnncaster  to 
Carlisle  is  in  great  forwardness:  an  inter- 
mediate one  is  therefore,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  superfluous. 

'now  far  I  am  from  undervaluing  the 
benefit  to  be  expected  from  railways  in  their 
ieffitimate  application  will  appear  from  the 
following  lines,  published  in  1835,  and  com- 
posed some  years  earlier : — 

*STX4IIB0ATS  AND    BAIL  WATS. 

*  Motions  and  Means,  on  sea,  on  land,  at  war 

With  old  poetic  feeling,  not  for  this 

Shall  ye,  by  Poets  even,  be  judged  amiss ! 

Nor  shall  ^our  presence,  howsoe'er  it  roar 

The  loveliness  of  Nature,  prove  a  bar 

To  the  Mind's  gaining  that  prophetic  sense 

Of  future  good,  that  point  of  vision,  whence 

May  be  discovered  what  in  soul  ye  are. 

In  spite  of  all  that  Beauty  must  disown 

In  your  harsh  features.  Nature  doth  embrace 

Her  lauful  oflspring  in  Man's  Art :  and  Timo, 

Pleased    with    your  triumphs    o'er  his  brother 

Space, 
Accepts  from  your  bold  hands  the  proffered  crows 
Of  Hope,  and  welcomes  you  with  cheer  sublime. 

'  I  have  now  done  with  this  subject  The 
time  of  life  at  which  I  have  arrived  may,  I 
trust,  if  nothing  else  will,  guard  me  from  the 
imputation  of  having  written  from  any  selfish 
interests,  or  from  fear  of  disturbance  which  a 
railway  might  cause  to  myself.  If  gratitude 
for  what  repose  and  quiet  in  a  district  hither* 
to.  for  the  most  part,  not  disfigured  but  beau- 
tined  by  human  hands,  have  done  for  me 
through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  and  ho^a 
that  others  might  hereafler  be  benefited  in 
the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  country,  bt 
selfishness,  then,  indeed,  but  not  otherwise,  I 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  Nor  have  I  op- 
posed this  undertakinpr  on  account  of  the  in- 
habitants of  ihe  dbtrict  merely,  but  as  hath 
been  intimated,  for  the  sake  of  every  one, 
however  humble  his  condition,  who  coming 
hither  shall  bring  with  him  an  eye  to  perceive. 
and  a  heart  to  feel  and  worthily  enjoy.    And 
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as  for  holiday  pastimes,  if  a  scene  is  to  be 
chosen  suitable  to  them  lor  persons  thronging 
from  a  distsmce,  it  may  be  found  elsewhere  at 
less  cost  of  every  kind.  But,  in  fact,  we  have 
too  much  hurrying  about  in  these  islands; 
much  for  idle  pleasure,  and  more  from  over 
activity  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  without  re- 
gard  to  the  good  or  happiness  of  others. 

*  Proud  were  ye,  Mountains,  when,  in  times  of 

old, 
Your  patriot  sons,  to  stem  invasive  war, 
Intrenched  your  brows;  ye  gloried  in  each  scar: 
Now,  for  your  shame,  a  Power,  the  Thirst  of 

Gold, 
That  rules  o*er  Britain  like  a  baneful  star, 
Wills  that  your  peace,  your  beauty,  shall   be 

sold, 
And  clear  way  made  for  her  triumphal  car 
Through  the  beloved  retreats  your  arms  enfold  ! 
Heard  yb  that   Whistle?     As  her  long-linked 

Train 
Swept  onward,  did  the  vision  cross  your  view  ? 
Yes,  ye  were  startled ; — and,  in  balance  true, 
Weighing  the  mischief  with  the  promised  gain, 
Mountains,  and  Vales,  and  Floods,  I  call  on  ^ou 
To  share  the  passion  of  a  just  disdain.' 


AHMED-NUGGUR,  AND  ABOUT  IT. 

BT  HBS.   POBTAN8. 

From  Uie  AiUtio  JoantL 

Evert  one  acquainted  with  Western  In- 
dia has  heard  of  Nuggur,or  Ahmed-Nuggnr, 
it  being  the  favorite  station  of  the  "  Ducks.*' 
In  olden  times,  when  guns,  spears,  and 
horses,  formed  the  joys  of  our  young  aspi- 
ranto  to  military  fame,  Nuggur  was  famous 
for  its  sport,  its  "  grim  grey  boars,"  stony 
hills,  and  open  plains;  and  I  fancy  that 
more  hogs  were  killed,  more-hunting  songs 
sang,  and  more  sporting  adventures  met 
with  here,  than  in  the  whole  of  the  Deckan 
besides.  Matters,  however,  have  now  some- 
what changed,  for  sport  is  on  the  decline  in 
the  Deckan,  as  elsewhere ;  the  **  Nuggar 
hant"  once  the  pride  of  sportsmen,  is  on 
the  wane ;  balls  and  mess-parties  supersede 
forays  on  the  "  jungle-side,"  and  whether 
it  be,  that  Phonde  Sawunt,  and  Ragojee 
Bangriah,  our  bandit  leaders  of  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  Concans,  divert  men's 
minds  from  mimic  to  real  war,  the  spirit  of 
sport  has  (|ed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  a 
pleasant  spot,  and  surrounded  by  interest 
for  the  painter,  poet,  and  historian.  One 
wise  old  moofti,  some  forty  years  ago,  un- 
dertook to  write  an  account  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  Nuggur,  within  a  circuit  of  four 
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miles,  and  the  work  was  looked  on  as  a 
miracle  of  learning;  it  was  called  the 
Shahabee,  in  honor  of  Shahab-oo-deen,  its 
author  ;  and,  as  if  to  .end  all  doubt  of  its 
merits,  the  cazis  of  Nuggur  and  Poonah 
went  to  law  about  the  possession  of  the 
MS.,  while  the  British  authorities  seques- 
tered it,  on  the  judge  and  the  oyster  principle 
of  settlement.  To  me,  who  was  favored 
with  its  inspection,  it  appeared  so  like 
"  Ferishta,"  with  its  interesting  points  left 
out,  that  I  felt  much  more  gratification  in 
wandering  about  Nuggur,  guided  by  the 
information  of  some  modern  Herodotus,  full 
of  true  and  pleasant  chat,  than  in  poring 
over  the  wise  man's  collection  of  dates, 
hard  names,  and  Persian  couplets. 

Nuggur  is  situated  on  a  wide  plain,  sur** 
roundid  by  hills,  and  intersected  by  rivers, 
so  that  the  level  ground  should  be  ever 
waving  with  bright  green  crops ;  the  fine 
mangoe-trees  that  cluster  round  the  pretty 
villages,  ever  productive ;  but  in  Nuggur, 
as  elsewhere,  that  which  should  be,  is  not 
always  so,  and  for  two  years  we  have  had 
a  drought  that  has  reduced  the  flowing 
waters  to  mere  occasional  pools,  withered 
the  corn,  slain  the  cattle,  and  reduced  the 
strong  man  to  a  condition  of  hollow-eyed 
and  trembling  feebleness.  Then  again,  as 
it  ever  is  in  India,  came  cholera,  as  if  to 
ease  the  land  of  those  it  no  longer  could 
support,  and  the  young  and  the  old  went 
forth  from  their  homes  to  the  sides  of  the 
stony  hills,  to  dwell  in  caves,  hoping  to 
escape.  Nuggur,  the  once  mirthful  scene 
of  sport  and  glee,  has  not  yet  recovered  the 
double  visitation ;  but  want  and  fear  yet 
hang  upon  its  homes,  whether  of  the  city  or 
the  village. 

The  fort  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
Deckan ;  and  with  various  handsome  build- 
ings, musjids,  .and  palaces,  within  and 
about  it,  renew  a  reflection  long  since 
made,  on  the  employment  of  Mohamedan 
wealth  in  India,  in  comparison  with  our 
own ;  for  did  we  to-morrow  quit  this  glow- 
ing clime,  we  should  leave  but  graves  to 
mark  our  long  possession  of  the  land.  A 
huge  tree  on  the  glacis  of  the  fort  is  hon- 
ored by  the  much-believing,  as  that  under 
which  the  Great  Captain  of  his  age  coor 
ducted  operations  against  the  enemy ;  but 
if  the  Duke  ever  did  honor  its  peepul 
shade,  it  must  have  been  ader,  and  not 
during,  the  siege ;  or  like  Rustum,  be 
must  have  borne  a  charmed  life.  The 
fort  of  Nuggur,  however,  hath  a  stirring 
history  attached  to  it    A  true  tale  of  life 
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romance,  that  affords  an  interest  quite 
equal  to.  that  which  Rhine-ascending  tou- 
rists fed  for  Nonensworth  and  Rolanseck. 
The  reader  must  allow  me  to  tell  the  tale, 
even  as  it  was  told  to  me,  and  must  assist 
me  by  imagining  the  fine  fort  of  Nuggur 
on  its  plane,  as  Josephine's  convent  is 
upon  the  stream,  looked  down  on  by  a 
richly-sculptured  tomb  of  many  stories, 
perched  on  a  neighboring  hill ;  the  Row- 
land's Tower  of  the  Deckan. 

"  Chand  Beebee  k^  Nuggur,"  then,  as 
Moslems  stiJl  call  the  theme  of  our  dis- 
course, was,  some  250  years  ^nce,  govern- 
ed by  a  very  beautiful  ranee,  the  moon- 
faced, or  silver-bodied  Beebee.  Her  palace 
within  the  fort  was  of  the  richest  architec- 
ture and  decoration,  shaded  'by  fine  trees, 
cooled  by  fountains,  and  resplendent  with 
silver  ornaments ;  but  the  loveliness  of  the 
woman  is  said  to  have  far  outshone  the 
pomp  and  glitter  of  the  princess.     The  no- 
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Beebee.  That  day,  with  a  strong  army 
of  rescue,  gathered  from  many  lands,  pride, 
and  joy,  and  love,  all  animating  his  war- 
like spirit,  Salabat  Khan  encamped  upon  a 
rocky  hill,  looking  full  upon  the  fort;  a 
messenger  was  despatched  '  to  the  queen, 
bearing  tidings  of  hope  and  succor;  but 
alas  1  too  late ;  and  when  returning,  he 
bore  the  fate  of  the  fair  Beebee  to  the  chief- 
tain's ear,  Salabat  Khan  called  for  his  cup 
bearer,  and  mingling  with  his  sherbet  the 
deadliest  poison  of  the  land,  died,  gazing 
on  the  grave  of  her  he  loved.  His  follow- 
ers built  over  his  remains  a  eplendid  tomb; 
and  the  people,  so  long  as  the  tale  dwelt  in 
their  remembrance,  scattered  flowers  and 
perfumes  around  it. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Salabat  Khan's 
tomb,  which  is  a  favorite  place  (or  picnics, 
and  a  residence  during  the  hot  weather :  it 
is  about  four  miles  from  Gamp,  and  on  a 
considerable  elevation.  Fifty  persons  have 
bles  of  Upper  India  and   the  princes  of^llined  together  in  the  lower  apartment  of 


the  Deckan  alike  sued  for  her  hand ;  but 
the  fair  queen  of  Nuggur,  proud  of  her  in- 
dependence, determine  to  support  her  dig- 
nities alone.     Salabat  Khan,  a  young  no- 
ble, full  of  military  zeal  and  ardor,  in  travel- 
ling through  the  country,  chanced  to  see 
the  Beebee,  and  from  that  moment  became 
violently  enamored  of  her.     Knowing,  how- 
ever, the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  passion, 
he  wandered  far  away  to  join  some  of  the 
many  chiefs,  whose  varied  claims  equally 
distracted  both  the  upper  and  the  lower 
countries.      Time  passed  ;  the  fair  queen 
of  Nuggur  governed,  in  womanly  pride, 
her  fine  Deckan  lands,  careless  of  her  suit- 
ors, while  Salabat  Khan  in  vain  sought, 
among  the  excitements  of  war  and  the  stim- 
ulant of  ambition,  to  expel  from  his  heart 
and  memory  the  image  of  her  he  loved  so 
hopelessly.    The  kings  of  Delhi,  who  had 
ever  desired  the  possession  of  the  rich  dis- 
tricts of  Aurungabad  and  Nuggur,  at  length 
determined  on  besieging  the  fort  of  the  f^ir 
queen.     Day  by  day,  Chand  Beebee,  from 
her  battlements,  noticed  the  surrounding 
armies,  in  hostile  array,  gathering  round 
the  fort :  yet  still,  with  an  heroic  spirit,  de- 
termined to  die  as  she  had  lived,  queen  of 
Nuggur,  rather  than  fall  captive  into  the 
conqueror's  hands.    The  siege  was  long ; 
the  little  party  within  the  walls  gradually 
became  less  efficient ;  no  help  at  hand  ;  no 
hope  without ;  despair  seized  on  the  brav- 
est hearts ;  and  in  a  few  hours  more,  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  deepest  bowrie 
(well)  of  the  fort,  lay  the  body  of  the  lovely 


the  tomb,  which  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of 
its  size,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
four  compartments  have  an  equality  of  ex- 
tent, a  regal  space  for  the ''  eternal  habita- 
tion" of  a  camp-trained  soldier.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  us  modern  travellers  and  sojourn- 
ers in  the  East,  however,  that  the  Mohame- 
dan  conquerors  of  India  and  their  descend- 
ants had  this  taste  for  handsome  mausolea, 
as  it  supplies  many  of  us  with  houses  in  a 
style  of  architecture  not  to  be  met  with  at 
present,  as  well  as  substantia]  shelter,  at  the 
expense  of  driving  out  the  bats,  and  fitting 
in  a  few  doors  and  windows.  The  few 
feet  of  earth  with  the  conical  masonry  oc- 
cupied by  the  original  tenant,  neither 
seems  ,to  be  considered  as  an  objection  nor 
an  inconvenience :  it  forms  a  seat  or  a 
stumbling-block,  as  the  case  may  be,  bm 
the  last  only  literally,  and  is  never  consid- 
ered as  a  subject  for  veneration  or  trouble- 
some respect.  Then,  again,  the  situations 
these  true  believers  chose  for  their  mausolea 
are  so  attractive,  the  trees  that  shade  them 
are  so  bright  and  waving,  the  mounds  where 
they  are  raised  so  dry  and  clean,  and  the 
gardens  about  them  so  cool  and  fresh-look- 
ing, that  the  living  may  well  envy  the  dead 
their  possession.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  Moslems  were  characteristically 
very  capable  of  appreciating  the  luxurious 
and  agreeable.  No  people  ever  knew  so 
well  how  to  live  in  India  as  they  did  in  their 
days  of  glory,  proofs  of  which  we  have  in 
their  underground  apartments  for  the  hot 
season,  their  water  palaces,  thick  walled 
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nnderrooma,  and  descriptions  of  well-cooled 
sherbets ;  and,  as  it  was  their  custom  to 
pray,  meditate,  and  spend  hours  in  the 
tombs  of  their  departed  friends,  it  is  but 
probable  that  these  handsome  mausolea  had 
some  reference  to  the  comforts  and  conve- 
nience of  the  living,  as  well  as  to  the  se- 
cure resting  of  the  dead.  The  four  stories 
of  Salabat  Khan's  tomb  must  have  formed 
a  cool  and  pleasant  look-out  post  for 
those  who  were  once  his  followers.  The 
well,  in  which  reposed  the  body  of  the  hap- 
less queen,  is  closed,  and  still  regarded 
with  superstitious  reverence  by  the  Moslem 
population. 

Our  first  picnic  from  Nuggur  was  made 
to  the  Happy  Valley,  a  favorite  spot  for 
sportsmen,    newly-married    couples,    and 
Parsee  amateur    travellers.     Jt    is    eight 
miles  from  Camp,  and  its  situation   is  as 
remarkable  as  its  scenery  is  attractive.   Af- 
ter riding  over  a  wide  plain,  here  and  there 
studded   with  villages,  sheltered  by  thicV 
clumps    of    rich    raangoe-trees,    a    rock 
appeared    more    desert     than     the    rest, 
flanked  by  arid  hills.    On  approaching  it, 
however,  the  tops  of  pal  ma,  cocoa-nut  trees, 
and  all  the  chief  varieties  of  Indian  foliage, 
attracted  our  attention  just  peeping  above 
its  edge ;  and,  dismounting  from  our  horses, 
we  found  a' flight  of  granite  steps  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  leading  down  into  this  fairy-like 
glen  of  natural  l^auty.*  The  Hindus  have 
a  deserted  temple  there,  but  the  spot  was 
evidently  selected  as  a  Moslem  pleasure- 
ground,  a  fact  which  now  affords  travellers 
the  advantage  of  a.  good  bungalow  built  in 
true  Mohamedan  taste,  which  means  with  a 
flat  roof,  on  which  to  smoke,  sleep,  and 
pray,  in  accordance  with  the  ases  made  of 
such  places  by  their  original  designers; 
■mall    square-  slate-colored    rooms,    with 
arched  roofs  for  the  occupation  of  bats,  and 
little  recesses    for  the  reception  of  oil- 
lights  ;  with  doors  that  do  not  close,  or  if 
dosed,  do  not  open ;  tri-sided  underground 
apartments,  looking  into  the  valley,  and 
arches  instead  of  windows.     This  last  pe- 
culiarity is  here,  however,  an  advantage, 
for  the  view  commanded  is  most  lovely. 
The  valley,  indeed,  is  the  mere  gorge  of 
an  isolated  hill,  but  the  foliage  is  dense  and 
beautiful^-originally  well   cultivated,   but 
now  having  the  appearance  of  the  wildest 
nature;    huge  masses  of  rock   are  piled 
amongst  it,  and  a  fair  stream,  every  here 
and  there  taking  the  form  of  waterfalls,  or 
a  rapid  torrent,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
may  cause,  makes  its  way  onward  to  the 
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lower  plain.    The  fine  banian,  with   its 
columned  shade,  is  here  seen  in  peculiar 
grandeur,   its  daughter  stems    stretching 
widely,  and  descending  deeply  into  the  ra- 
vine, the  parent  branches  forming  noble 
studies  of  forest  foliage,  so  noble,  indeed, 
that  Hindu  travellers  have  even  been  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  of  one,  that  owns 
some  dozen  pillars  all  around  it,  among 
which  have  ^rung  the  aloe,  and  various 
lesser  shrubs,  giving  to  each  stem  the  sem- 
blance of  its  being"  an  independent  tree. 
Every  stone  round  which  the  rivulet  rushes 
is  smeared  vrith  red  pigment,  and  no  travel- 
ler passes  along  the  little  footpath  on  his 
way  to  the  distant  village,  but  raises  his 
hand  in  reverence  to  this  natural  temple  of 
the  grove.     Trees,  and  shade,  and  water, 
are  sure  attractions  to  the  natives  of  the 
East,  and  it  amused  me  much  to  note  the 
varied  travellers  who,  hour  by  hour,  ar- 
rived  at  the  Happy  Valley.    Many  were 
pilgrims,   with  scrip  and  staff*,   who  ate, 
bathed,  begged,  and  smoked,  and  then, 
without  paying  the  slightest  homage  to  the 
temple,  or  to  the  huge  stone  Nandi  thai 
formed  its  chief  ornament,  although  sup- 
posed to  be  on  religious  service  all  intent, 
went  their   way,  laughing   and    chatting 
through  the  valley.    Others  were  peasants, 
laden  with  grass,  sturdy  little  Mahrattas, 
inured  to  labor,  who  wended  on. their  way, 
singing  their  cheerful  national  songs,  or 
mirtbfullv  chatting  in  their  strange  **  Hick- 
ary,  Tickary"  sort  of  language,  careless  of 
the  toil.     One  poor  woman,  in  descending^ 
the  steps,  fell  with  her  burden  of  grass 
when  about  half-way  down.    For  the  mo- 
ment she  remained  still,  as  sorely  hurt, 
which  no  doubt  she  was,  but  quickly  rising 
again,  bathed  her  arms  and  feet  in  the  foun- 
tain, and  resettled  the  loosened  bundle  of 
grass.    Duty  so  far  ended,  she  unslung  a 
bundle  from  her  shoulder  that  looked  as  if 
containing  grain,  round  and  soft,  but  to 
our  astonishment  straightway  was  unrolled 
an  infant  of  some  three  months  old,  who, 
without  cry  or  murmur,  allowed  itself  to  be 
seated  on  the  ground,  and  with  a  happy 
smile  fell  to  playing  with  the  surrounding 
grass.    In.  a  few  minutes  more  the  mother 
unfolded  a  long  cotton  scarf,  when,  placing 
one  end  firmly   between  her  knees,  and 
calling  a  boy  who  stood  near  to  hold  the 
other,  she  by  one  arm  lifted  the  infant  Grit- 
elda  into  it,  and  after  folding  th^  scarf  t»> 
gether  in  the  centre,  tied  the  ends  firmly, 
and  swung  it  over  her  shoulder,  aa  a  pede^ 
trian  usually  does  a  change  of  raiment: 
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• 

theD,  with  the  little  bundle  at  her  back, 
and  the  hea^y  load  upon  her  head,  the 
slight,  active,  and  muchhenduring  Mahratta 
mother  cheerfully  wended  on  to  complete 
the  last  four  miles  of  her  jonrney.  It  was 
a  strange  proof  of  how  easily  people  may 
conform  to  circumstances.  One  has  seen 
the  Italian  child  swaddled  like  a  mummy, 
and  suspended  on  a  hook  behind  the  pater- 
nal door,  while  the  mother  was  in  the 
vineyard ;  the  Sindhian  child,  swinging  in 
a  cradle  of  cords  to  the  branch  of  a  tree ; 
and  the  Ojibbeway,  suspended  to  the  pa- 
rent's back,  enjoying  the  gentle  satisfaction 
of  infant  pastime,  while  the  mother,  poor 
drudge !  turns  up  the  sod  to  prepare  it  for 
the  seed  that  shall  be  their  stay  when  hunt- 
ing fails;  yet  never,  I  think,  have  I  seen 
any  thing  so  thoroughly  conforming  itself 
to  circumstances  as  the  calmness  of  this 
Mahratta  woman  and  the  good-humored 
quietude  of  her  little  one.  What  a  con- 
trast it  afforded  to  the  wayward  petulance 
of  the  English  spoilt  child  of  fortune, — 
fractious  from  indulgence,  surrounded  by 
attendants,  and  alarming  a  whole  house  if 
it  but  strikes  its  hand  against  a  table  ! 
There  is,  perhaps,  little  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  children,  but  all  in  the  power 
of  education. 

A  very  characteristic  individual  attract- 
ed our  attention  the  day  after   we  arrived 
at  the  Happy  Valley,  a  wandering  jogee, 
lately  come  from  the  reverenced  city   of 
Nassick,  and  on  his  way  via  Poonah  to 
Sassoor.    He  was  a  hollow-eyed,  thin-faced, 
Riieerable-looking   wretch,  whose    shaggy 
uncombed  locks  hung  about  his  head,  more 
like  a  tangled  lion's  mane  than  any  thing 
else,  and  his  chief  covering  consisted  of 
dust  and  ashes,  with  a  little  red  paint  here 
and  there.     His  travelling  baggage  simply 
included  a  gourd,  a  string  of  beads,  and  a 
staff,  and  yet  he  came  and  sat  down  under 
the  shade  of  a  huge  banian-tree,  by  the 
side  of  a  carved  eSigy  of  Huniman,  that 
was  scarcely  more  hideous  than  himself, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  seen  the 
world,  and  the  dignity  of  one  who  would 
have  considered  the  best  inn's  best  room  as 
far  loo  poor  for  him.    Here  then  sat  the 
wanderer,  doubtless  hungry,  thirsty,   and 
weary,  yet  too  proud  to  acknowledge  his 
participation  in  the  feelings  of  common 
men,  waiting  until  fit  homage  should  at- 
tend his  coming ;  soon,  fortunately  for  his 
necessities,  a  Banian  (merchant^,  a  well- 
drened,  and   evidently  respectaoJe   man, 
deocended  the  tem^e  stepsi  on  which  our 
Vou  v.— No.  L       9 
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shaggy-headed  friend  called  him  with  an  air 
of  authority  that  was  instantly    acknow- 
ledged by  the  other,  who  forthwith  fetched 
fire,  water,  and  food  for  his  religious  supe- 
rior, and  then,  seating  himself  a  little  apart, 
awaited  any  further  orders.    There  is  little 
doubt  that  much  of  this  overbearing  con- 
duct in  the  ascetic  was  practised  with  the 
idea  of  impressing  us  with  a  sense  of  his 
power  and  dignity;  and  during  the  two  or 
three  days  that  we  occupied  the  bungalow, 
he  remained  squatting  under  his  banian- 
tree,  affecting  complete  ignorance  of  our 
presence  ;  but  as  we  mounted  our  horses 
to  quit  the  spot,  the  avarice  of  the  man 
controlled  every  other  feeling,  and,  starting 
from  his  position,  he  came  forward,  humbly 
begging  for  a  few  pice.     We  told  him  at 
first  that,  as  we  worked  for  our  money  in 
an  honest  calling,  and  he  lived  idly  on  the 
opinion  of  his  fellow-men,  we  were  more 
objects  of  charity  and  consideration  than 
he  was,  who  could  command  what  he  would 
of  money  and  service  from  the  rich;  but 
he   became  so  importunate,  that  we    at 
length  desired  the  horse-keeper  to  give  him 
a  few  pice ;  but  the  Gorawalla  being  a  low- 
caste  man,  the  jogee,  as  peq>le  were  look- 
ing on,  refused  to  be  contaminated  by  our 
offering,   and  sulkily  retired  to  his  tree, 
bawling  forth  the  titles  of  his  gods,  inter- 
mixed with  a  few  denunciations  on  the  un- 
believing.    The  unfortunate  creature's  sol-  ' 
itary  journey  through  the  dense  jungles  of 
Nassick,  prolific  as  they  are  of  damp  poison- 
ous exhalations,   and  filled  with   beasts  of 
prey,  must  have  made  him  acquainted  with 
much  of  both  suffering  and  danger ;  but  if 
gratified  vanity  from  the  applause  of  men 
be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  forms  of  in- 
cense the  human  mind  can  receive,  certain- 
ly our  presiding  genius  of  the  '*  Happy 
Valley"  must  have  been  amply  repaid. 

Nugffur,  as  all  know,  Was  a  scene  of 
many  of  the  worst  cruelties,  and  also  high- 
est triumphp,  of  the  great  conqueror  Au- 
rungzebe;  he  is  said  to  have  died  here, 
and  a  little  tomb  on  the  left  of  the  fort  is 
considered  as  the  depository  of  his  heart 
The  mausoleum  commands  a  very  beautiful 
panoramic  view  of  Nuggur,  with  its  palaces, 
musjids,  gardens,  and  flowing  streams; 
while  our  pretty  church  rising  amongst 
them,  together  with  the  ''compounds"  in 
the  artillery-lines,  gives  it  to  the  fingysh 
sojourner  a  refireshing  "  home"  look.  The 
gardens  of  Nugffur  are  celebrated,  through- 
out  our  side  of  India,  for  their  beauty  and 
produce ;  we  hava  thick  hedges  of  myrtle 
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four  feet  high,  vines  that  rival  the  soath  of 
Italy,  and  English  vegetables  in  abundance. 
The  native  gardens  are  also  rich  in  pro- 
duce; but  a  native  garden  is,  afier  all,  but 
a  mere  orchard,  and  amongst  rubbish, 
weeds,  stony  roads,  and  large  fruit-trees, 
one  hioks  in  vain  for  the  neat  inclosures, 
the  well-kept  paths,  trim  borders,  and  per- 
fumed parterres  of  an  English  shrubbery. 
Utility  appears  the  only  object  in  the  East- 
ern gardener's  view ;  acres  of  rose  bushes 
are  cultivated  only  that  the  blossoms  may 
be  cropped  at  sunrise  to  produce  rose-wa- 
ter, and  jasmine  is  grown  in  abundance, 
but  merely  for  decorations  on  festivals,  and 
in  offerings  at  the  temples.  At  Nuggur, 
the  *'  Mootee  Bhaug,"  or  Garden  of  Pearls, 
is  an  exception,  having  been  formed  in 
English  taste,  and  being  rich  in  beautiful 
shrubs,  bearing  Oriental  flowers  of  every 
hue;  yet  even  here,  jowarree  is  sown 
amongst  the  plants,  and  the  song  of  the 
bnlbul  is  lost  in  the  cry  of  the  corn-watch- 
er, as  he  whirls  his  sling  aloft,  to  scare 
away  the  feathered  plunderers.  We  have 
our  "  Behiestie  Bhaug"  too,  or  Garden  of 
Paradise,  with  the  ruins  of  a  palace  at  its 
entrance,  about  which,  the  dry  old  histori- 
ans are  very  voluminous  in  their  accounts, 
of  how  one  khan  built  it,  and  another 
added  to  it,  and  a  third  advised  about  it, 
and  a  fourth  seized  it. 

A  water  palace  of  considerable  size,  still 
remaining  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nuggur, 
is  said  with  great  probability  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  Aurungzebe,  and  is  situ- 
ated in  the  remains  of  an  extensive  garden, 
known  as  the  "  Furruh  Bhaug,''  or  Garden 
of  Happiness.  Considering  the  palace 
was  comntenced  in  1006  of  the  Hegira,  it 
is  yet  in  remarkably  good  preservation, 
and  must  have  been,  in  its  day,  a  very 
substantial  and  handsome  builditig.  The 
centre  room,  which  is  of  huge  proportions, 
is  lighted  and  ventilated  .by  two  open  bal- 
conies, running  round  the  ceiling  at  small 
distances  from  each  other ;  and  the  interior 
architecture  of  the  arched  recesses  and 
roofing  is,  in  many  cases,  ornamental,  and 
finiahed  with  much  skill.  The  prince  who 
commenced  its  erection,  did  so,  it  appears, 
aa  a  matter  of  state  policy,  to  show  the 
Delhi  nobles  his  opinion  of  the  stability  of 
a  poMeaaion,  on  which  it  was  considered 
wise  to  expend  ao  much;  but  the  water 
which  sarroonds  the  palace  was  not  thoosht 
of  until  his  aucceasor  brought  it  from  the 
hills  at  some  distance  by  means  of  aque- 
docta,  the  remaiaa  of  which  may  still  be 
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seen  in  all  directions  about  Nuggor ;  and 
this  prince,  with  much  good  taste,  baili 
round  the  palace  a  reservoir  of  some  forty 
acres  in  extent.  Soon  after  the  rainy  sea- 
son, the  waters  on  every  side  bathe  the 
palace  walls  to  some  feet  in  depth,  and  the 
garden  immediately  around  it  would  be 
unapproachable  for  foot  passengers,  but  (or 
a  raised  vallade  carried  out  from  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  garden.  In  the  early 
morning,  few  effects  of  light  and  shade 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  those  which 
adorn  the  water*  palace  of  the  Furruh 
Bhaug,  for  the  most  perfect  and  handaoroe 
portion  of  it  receives  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun,  which,  lighting  up  its  Gothic- 
looking  architecture,  separate  it  vividly 
from  the  maases  of  fine  trees  clustering 
round  its  base,  while  they  again  are  re- 
flected, leaf,  and  branch,  and  stem,  in  the 
deep  clear  waters  that  surround  and  bathe 
their  roots;  and  these,  contrasted  in  their 
depth  of  richest  shade,  by  the  crimson  tur- 
bans and  orange-colored  scarfs  of  the  na- 
tive groups,  who  wend  hither  daily  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  spot,  the  cool  bathing 
beneath  the  trees,  or  the  social  chit-chat 
meal.  Wild  ducks  may  occasionally  be 
seen  in  flocks  upon  the  surface  of  the. 
lake,  affording  considerable  attraction  to 
the  denizens  of  the  Camp;  but  even  when 
the  sportsman  is  disappointed  of  his  spoil, 
the  eye  of  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  may 
be  always  gratified  by  the  number  of  snow- 
white,  graceful  birds  which  rest  upon  the 
banks,  or  seek  their  food  among  the  beau- 
tiful aquatic  plants  that  adorn  these  fair 
waters,  where  the  rich  green- rushes  throw 
into  fine  relief  the  tender  tints  of  the  lovely 
lotus,  and  a  hundred  blossoms,  red  and 
yellow,  blue  and  purple,  of  whose  names  I 
am  quite  ignorant,  are  distinctly  mirrored 
upon  this  charming  lake,  which,  barbarian 
as  he  was  in  some  matters.  Shah'  Tiah  cer- 
tainly showed  infinite  taste  in  forming 
here,  and  which,  perhaps,  gave  origin  to 
the  couplets  we  find  transcribed  upon  a 
tablet  under  a  ruined  doorway  of  the 
palace,  said  to  have  been  under  his  own 
hand. 

'*  In  this  garden,  conferrtng  happineu,  paote  in 

peace,  , 

Look  round  at  its  lurrounding  pleaattree.  Oh  ye 

kinn ! 
Nor  seek  for  other  wealth." 

And,  again,  on  a  smaller  block  is  wri^ 
ten, 

**  This  garden  is  called  the  happv ; 
May  its  oeaaties  ever  remain  so  !'^ 
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The  dream  of  Moslem  grandeur,  how- 
ever, and  the  luxurioas  indulgencen  of  its 
princes,  are  now  at  an  end,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Fnrruh  Bhang  has  long  been  subservient 
to  supposed  purposes  of  utility  and  im- 
provement A  grant  of  its  acres  having 
been  made  to  a  medical  officer  of  Go- 
vernment, mulberry-trees  were  planted  in 
great  quantities  for  the  growth  and  cbl- 
tivation  of  the  Italian  worm  and  silk.  The 
plan,  to  a  certain  degree,  failed ;  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  the  sanguine  enthusiasm 
of  its  originator,  as  expenses  were  entered 
into  that  the  results  of  the  early  trial  could 
not  justify,  and  debt  became  the  conse- 
quence. Feebleness  and  discouragement 
followed,  and  as  the  world  generally  take 
some  advantage  of  misfortune  and  dtnap- 
pointment  in  the  plans  of  others,  so  a 
number  of  private  mallees  set  about  dig- 
ging up  the  young  trees  and  selling  them 
for  a  trifling  remuneration  to  the  amateur 
garden  cultivators  of  Camp.  *  The  col- 
lector, however,  interfered;  fortunately  for 
the  delightful  shades  of  the  Furruh  Bhaug, 
the  trees  were  restored,  and  the  system 
still  works  in  a  trifling  degree;  the  fine 
foliage  becoming  every  day  more  luxuriant 
from  the  abundance  of  sweet  water,  while 
the  worms  slumber  in  the  chambers  of 
kinffs. 

Mmed-Nuggvr,  January^  1845. 
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THE  PORTLAND  VASE. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

[Before  giving  the  following  ample  des- 
cription and  poetical  illustration  of  a  fa- 
mous work  of  ancient  art,  the  demolition  of 
which  has  excited  so  general  a  sensation, 
we  may  revert  to  the  perfect  cast  of  it  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Charles  Copland,  which 
was  shown  at  the  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton's three  weeks  ago  (see  Lit,  Gaz,),  This 
copy  is  colored  so  as  exactly  to  represent  the 
original ;  the  ground  exhibiting  faithfully 
the  body  of  dark-blue  glass,  and  the  raised 
figures  being  cut  in  the  coating  of  white 
enamel  with  equal  fidelity  and  truth.  We 
have  on  high  authority  that  only  two  more 
are  in  existence ;  but  they  remain  in  the 
simple  character  of  plaster  casts:  whilst 
many  imitatumi  are  to  be  met  with,  the 
most  finished  of  which  are  by  Wedgwood. 
Mr.  Francis-  Wedgwood  writes — "that 
We4i|gwood'8  copy  of  the  Portland  Vase  is 


not,  strictly  speaking,  a  cast  from  the  ori- 
ginal. It  is  true,  he  took  a  cast  from  the 
original ;  but  as  the  material  of  his  copy 
was  to  be  clay,  which  shrinks  in  the  fire, — 
if  he  had  used  his  cast  as  a  mould,  his 
copy  would  have  been  smaller  than  the  ori- 
ginal. He  wanted  it  exactly  the  same 
size ;  he  therefore  modelled  from  the  cast 
a  mould  a  little  larger  than  it,  so  as  to  al- 
low for  the  shrinking  in  the  fire ;  and  in 
that  mould  his  copy  was  made."  Mr.  Cop- 
land's facsimile  was  moulded  at  Rome 
from  the  original,  by  the  celebrated  gem- 
engraver,  Pechler,  and  taken  off  by  Tassie 
— only  a  few  being  permitted,  when  the 
model  was,  by  order,  destroyed.  Jitne, 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  presented  this  speci- 
men to  the  late  Dr.  Copland,  of  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.] 

This  celebrated  vase,  for  about  two 
centuries  in  the  possession  of  the  Barberini 
family  and  the  chief  ornament  of  their 
palace  in  Rome,  was  purchased  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
subsequently  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. In  height  it  is  nearly  ten  inches,  and 
six  in  diameter  taken  at  the  broadest.  The 
figures  are  white  enamel  in  bas-relief  and 
of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  raised 
on  a  ground  of  deep  blue  glass,  apparently 
black,  unless  held  in  a  strong  light.  The 
figures  have  evidently  been  formed  from 
the  external  coating  of  white  opaque  glass, 
in  the  manner  the  finest  cameos  are  pro- 
duced, and  must  therefore  have  been  the 
labor  of  many  years.  Some  eminent  anti- 
quarians have  placed  its  age  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  as  such  sculpture 
was  said  to  have  been  declining  in  respect 
to  its  excellence  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Many  opinions  and  conjectures  have  been 
published  concerning  the  figures.  Mr. 
Wedgwood  has  well  observed,  that  it  does 
not  seem  probable  the  Portland  vase  was 
purposely  made  for  the  'ashes  of  any  parti- 
cular person  deceased,  because  many  years 
must  have  been  necessary  for  its  produc- 
tion. Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the 
subject  of  its  embellishments  is  not  private 
history  but  of  a  general  nature.  It  appears 
to  be  well  chosen,  the  story  finely  told,  and 
evidently  represents  what  in  ancient  times 
engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers, 
poets,  and  heroes,  viz.  the  JEieusinian 
mysteries.  These  mysteries  were  invented 
in  Egypt,  afterwards  transferred  to  Greece, 
and  flourished  more  particularly  at  Athene, 
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which  was  at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  the 
fine  arts.  They  consisted  of  scenica]  and 
obscene*  exhibitions  representing  and  in- 
culcating the  expectation  of  a  future  life 
after  death,  and  on  this  account  were  en- 
couraged by  the  government,  insomuch 
that  the  Athenian  laws  punished  a  revela- 
tion of  their  secrets  with  death.  What 
subject  could  have  been  imagined  so  sub- 
blime  for  the  ornaments  of  a  funeral  urn 
as  the  mortality  of  all  things  and  their  re- 
suscitation? where  could  the  designer  be 
supplied  with  emblems  for  this  purpose  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  but  from  the  Eieu- 
sinian  mysteries  ? 

The  exhibition  of  these  mysteries  was  of 
two  kinds,  those  which  the  people  were 
permitted  to  see,  and  those  which  were 
only  shown  to  the  initiated.  Concerning 
the  latter,  Aristides  calls  them  "  the  most 
shocking  and  the  roost  ravishinir  represent- 
ations ;"  and  Stobasus  asserts  that  the  ini- 
tiation into  the  grand  mysteries  exactly  re- 
sembles death  :  this  part  of  the  exhibition 
seems  to  be  represented  in  one  of  the  com- 
partments of  the  Portland  vase. 

JPirst  Compartment, — Three  figures  of 
exquisite  workmanship  are  placed  by  the 
side  of  a  ruined  column,  whose  capital  has 
fallen  off  and  lies  at  their  feet,  with  other 
disjointed  stones.  They  sit  on  loose  piles 
of  stones  beneath  a  tree  which  has  not 
the  leaves  of  any  evergreen  in  this  climate, 
but  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  elm,  which 
Virgil  places  near  the  entrance  of  the  in- 
fernal regions,  and  adds,  that  a  Drean  was 
believed  to  dwell  under  every  leaf  of  it. 
In  the  midst  of  this  group  reclines  a  figure 
in  a  dying  attitude,  in  which  extreme  lan- 
guor is  ^autifuily  depicted ;  in  her  hand 
is  an  inverted  torch,  an  ancient  emblem  of 
extinguished  life ;  the  elbow  of  the  same 
arm,  resting  on  a  stone,  supports  her  as 
8h6  sinks,  while  the  other  hand  is  raised 
and  thrown  over  the  drooping  head,  in 
some  measure  sustaining  it,  and  gives  with 
great  art  the  idea  of  fainting  lassitude.  On 
the  right  of  her  sits  a  man,  and  on  the  left 
a  woman,  both  supporting  themselves  on 
their  arms,  as  people  are  apt  to  do  when 
they  are  thinking  intensely.  They  have 
their  backs  towards  the  dying  figure,  yet 
with  theif  faces  turned  towards  her,  as  if 

*  A  remarkable  symbol  belonging  to  the  'Am«A 
rjk  EXcv^rvia  hu  lately  been  deicribed  by  Mr.  Mil- 
llngen,  showing  it  to  be  the  Iamb6  of  £gypt,  the 
Banbo  of  Greece.  The  figure  ii  indecent,  em- 
Memaitie  of  the  fbmele,  as  Demeter  was  of  the 
imU  ssx  and  wonhip.— £i2.  L.  (7. 
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seriously  contemplating  her  situation,  but 
without  stretching  out  their  hands  to  assist 
her.  The  central  figure  appears  the  em* 
blem  of  mortal  life,  or  death.  The  in- 
verted torch  shows  the  figure  to  be  em- 
blematic; for  if  a  real  person  in  the  act  of 
dying,  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  the 
expiring  torch,  as  the  dying  figure  alone 
would  have  been  sufficiently  intelligible; 
again,  had  it  been  a  real  dying  person, 
would  not  the  other  figures,  or  one  of  them 
at  least,  have  stretched  out  a  hand  to  sup- 
port her,  to  have  eased  her  fall  among  the 
loose  stones,  or  to  have  smoothed  her  rest? 
The  man  and  woman  on  each  side  of  the 
dying  figure  must  also  be  considered  as 
emblems,  both  from  their  similarity  of 
situation  and  dress  to  the  middle  figure, 
and  their  being  grouped  along  with  ic. 
They  may  be  presumed  to  be  emblems  of 
humankind,  with  their  backs  towards  the 
dying  figure  of  Mortal  life,  unwilling  to 
associate  with  her,  yet  turning  back  their 
serious  and  attentive  countenances,  curious 
to  behold,  yet  sorry  to  contemplate  their 
latter  end. 

Second  Compartment, — On  the  other 
compartment  is  exhibited  an  emblem  of 
Immortality,  the  representation  of  which  is 
well  known  to  have  constituted  a  very 
principal  ptirt  of  the  shows  at  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries.  The  habitations  of 
spirits  or  ghosts  after  death  was  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  placed  beneath  the 
earth  ;  hence  the  first  figure  in  this  group 
is  of  the  manes^  or  ghost,  who,  having 
passed  through  an  open  portal,  is  descend- 
ing into  a  dusky  region,  pointing  his  toe 
with  timid  and  unsteady  step,  feeling,  as  it 
were,  his  way  in  the  gloom ;  he  appears 
lingering  and  fearful,  and  wishes  to  drag 
after  him  a  part  of  his  mortal  garment, 
which,  however,  adheres  to  the  portal 
through  which  he  has  passed.  A  little 
lower  down  in  the  group  the  ghost  is  re- 
ceived by  a  beautiful  female — a  symbol  of 
Immortal  life.  This  is  shown  by  her 
fondling  between  her  knees  a  large  and 
playful  serpent,  which,  from  its  annually  re- 
newing its  external  skin,  has  from  great  an- 
tiquity been  held  as  an  emblem  of  renovated 
youth.  Tlie  serpent  shows  this  figure  to 
be  an  emblem,  as  the  torfeh  showed  the 
centra]  figure  in  the  other  compartment 
to  be  oAe :  hence  they  agreeably  correapond 
and  explam  each  other,  one  representiag 
mortal  life,  and  the  other  immortal  life. 

This  emblematic  figure  of  imttiortal  life 
aits  down  wifb  her  feet  towards  tbe  figure 
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of  Pluto;  but  turning  back  her  face  to- 
wards the  timid  ghost,  she  stretches  fibrth 
her  hand,  and  tailing  hold  of  his  elbow, 
supports  his  tottering  steps,  as  well  a0  en« 
courages  him  to  advance,  both  which  cir« 
cumstances  are  thus  with  wonderful  ioge- 
nuity  brouffht  to  the  eye.  At  the  same  time 
the  spirit  loosely  lays  his  hand  upon  her 
arm,  as  one  walking  in  the  dark  would  na- 
turally do,  for  the  greater  certainty  of  fol- 
lowing his  conductress,  while  the  general 
part  of  the  symbol  of  immortal  life  being 
turned  towards  the  figure  of  Pluto  shows 
that  she.  is  leading  the  phantom  to  his 
realms.  The  figure  of  Pluto  cannot  be 
mistaken.  As  is  agreed  by  most  of  the 
writers  who  have  mentioned  this  vase,  his 
grtdy  beard,  and  his  having  one  foot  buried 
in  the  earth,  denotes  the  infernal  monarch : 
lie  is  placed  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  group, 
and  resting  his  chin  on  his  hand,  and  his 
arm  upon  his  knee,  receives  the  stranger- 
spirit  With  inquisitive  attention.  In  this 
group  of  figures  there  is  great  art  shown 
in  giving  the  idea  of  a  descending  plain, 
viz.  from  earth  to  Elysium;  and  yet  all  the 
figures  are  in  reality  on  a  horizontal  one ; 
and  the  effect  is  produced,  first,  by  the 
descending  step  of  the  ghost ;  secondly,  by 
the  arm  of  the  sitting  figure  of  immortal 
life  being  raised  up  to  receive  him ;  and, 
lastly,  by  Pluto  having  one  foot  sunk  iuto 
the  earth. 

There  is  yet  another  figure  which  is 
concerned  in  conducting  the  ghost  to  the 
realms  of  Pluto,  and  this  is  Love :  he  pre- 
cedes the  descending  spirit  on  expanding 
wings,  lights  him  with  his  torch,  and  turn- 
ing back  his  beautiful  countenance,  beckons 
him  to  advance.  In  ancient  times  he  led 
the  way  into  this  life,  and  was  therefore  a 
proper  emblem  for  leading  the  way  to  a 
future  life. 

In  this  compartment  there  are  two  trees, 
whose  branches  spread  over  the  figures; 
one  has  smoother  leaves,  like  some  ever- 
greens, and  might  thence  have  some  allu- 
sion to  immortality  ;  but  perhaps  they  were 
merely  designed  as  ornaments,  or  to  relieve 
the  figures,  because  it  was  in  groves  where 
these  mysteries  were  originally  celebrated. 
The  masks  hanging  to  the  handles  of  the 
vase  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  con- 
cealed meaning  in  the  figures  besides  their 
general  appearance;  and  the  priestess  at 
the  bottom,  now  to  be  described,  seems  to 
demonstrate  this  concealed  meaning  to  be 
of  the  sacred  or  Eleusinian  kind. 

Third,  or  hoUom  Compartment, — ^The 
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figure  on  the  bottom  of  the  vase  is  on  a 
laroer  scale  than  the  others,  less  finely 
fiiisl^,   and   less  elevated;  and  as  this 
bottom  part  was  evidently  afterwards  ce- 
mented to  the  upper  vase,  it    might  be 
excepted   by   another  artist  for  the  sake 
of  expedition;    but  there   seems  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  was  originally  de- 
signed for  the  upper  part  of  it,  as  some 
have  conjectured.    The  figure  of  the  priest- 
ess appears  with  a  close  hood,  and  dressed 
in  linen,  which  sits  close  about  her;  ex- 
cept a  light  cloak,  which  flutters  in  the 
wind.      Secrecy   was  the  foundation    on 
which  all  mysteries  rested ;  and  the  priestess 
before  us  has  her  finger  pointing  to  her 
lips,  as  an  emblem  of  silence :  this  figure 
seems  placed  here  with  great  ingenuity  as 
a  caution  to  the  initiated  who  might  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  emblems  round 
the  vase,  not  to  divulge  their  knowledge; 
and  this  circumstance  seems  to  account 
for  there  being  no  written  explanation  ex- 
tant,  and  no  tradition  concerning    these 
beautiful  figures  handed  down  to  us  along 
with  them.    The  most  commonly  received 
opinion  is,  that  this  figure  is  the  head  of 
.\tis,  the  great  hierophant,  who  first  taught 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusinia ;  and  that  the 
figures  on  the  sides  of  the  vase  are  emblems 
from  the  same  source.     It  was  not  unusual 
amongst  the   ancients  to  put  allegorical 
figures  on  funeral  vases,  as  may   be  seen 
in  the  Pamphili  palace    at  Rome,  where 
there  is  an  elaborate  representation  of  life 
and  death  on  an  ancient  sarcophagus. 

Darwin   thus    poetically   describes  the 
urn: — 

^'  Or  bid  mortality  rejoice  and  moura 

O'er  the  fine  forme  of  Portlood'e  myetic  urn. 

Here,  by  faU'n  oolums  mnd  diejoined  mreadee, 
On  mouldering  atonee,  beneath  deeiduottaabadea, 
Site  humankind  in  hieroglyphic  state, 
Serioua  and  pondering  on  their  chanceful  atate  ; 
While  with  inverted  torch  and  awimmmg  eyea, 
Sinks  the  fair  >hnde  of  mortal  lifn,  and  dies. 
There  the  pale  ghost  through  death 'a  wide  portal 

benda, 
Hia  timid  feet  the  duskv  ateep  deicenda ; 
With  smilea  assuaRive  Love  divine  invitee,^ 
Guides  on  broad  wing,  with  torch  uplifted  lighta; 
Immortal  Life,  her  hand  extending,  courts 
The  lingering  form  his  tottering  step  supports. 
Leads  on  to  Plutu*a  realma  the  dreary  way, 
And  gives  him  trembling  to  Elysiaa  day. 
Beneath,  in  aacred  robea  the  nriestesa  dreaaed. 
The  coif  close  hooded,  and  the  fluttering  vest, 
With  pointing  finger  guides  tbe  initiate  youth, 
Unweavea  the  many-colored  veil  of  truth, 
Drives  the  profane  from  myatery'a  bolted  door. 
And  silenee  guards  tbe  Eleusinian  lore." 


WrillH  wklh  ■illiiy  SB  ikt  fnn  tt  tkt  Rn.  Cbuki  WsUW. 

No  flower  ii  here,  no  drooping  tree  o'enhadei  it! 
OdIt  a  low  pUin  ilone— a  Tew  ihnrl  lines — 
Tell  what  inoM  hallowed  Aatt  thi«  p>ac«  m- 
■hriDM ; 
Bat  oh  I  a  ftlory  bright  and  pura  pervadei  it ! 
And  whilg  I  ait  upon  the  lowly  lumh, 

Knowing  what  gined  heart  baneath  denaya, 

My  aonl  were  aiiid,  although  iha  poel'a  baya 

Ara  green,   whila  time  aball  he,  in  dealbleaa 

bloom. 
But  ■  yet  holier  ipell  ia  here— thia  dual 
Honaed  Dot  alona  the  fire  or^eniua ;  light 
From  heaven   waa  there,   making  it  douUT 
bright—  ' 

SlranfibaDing  its  winga  wiibtbe  tr^  CbriatiaR'a 
iruat. 


Hoi 


■fain! 


red  tliee.' 

Beneath  a  dirkenrd  aky, 

'Hidat  Rooda  irf'grierand  pain, 
Hy  gpirit  reared  th*e  ! 
Canat  ihoo  pot  bear  the  aoany  light 
Thai  bnrala  at  lait  upon  nj  iigbl  i 

Whilal  I  waa  full  of  gloom. 
And  my  aad  boiom  dark. 
And  ny  heait  lonely, 
ThoD  on  my  path  would'at  come. 
Clear  aa  a  briibi  atar'i  apaik — 
'Tw»  thine  only  ! 
Canst  ihovnot,  oh  !  maiden,  bear 
With  rival  cnmforteii  to  abare  ! 

Mow  lore,  with  all  hia  light, 

Brinp  the  iweel  bloMMna  back 
Whereof  he  bereft  mo  ; 
Tboa  from  ny  gladdened  nighl 
Flieat  on  a  lonely  track. 
And  thou  haat  lefl  me. 
Art  ihOD  like  the  rainbow'a  form. 
That  brightenclh  oolj  ia  the  alormf 


Well,  bright  and  fair  thon  art- 
Dear  iH  thy  radiant  amile. 
Though  BO  unreal ; 

Yet  if  we  iLoi  muatpart, 
And  me  no  more  beguile 


GO  FORTH  IHTO  THE  CCW7NTET. 


Go  fbrib  to  Ibe  ui 

And  the  sunahiiFe'a  open  imile. 
It  ahall  clear  thy  eloudsd  brow — 

It  eball  looae  iba  woildlr  ooil 
That  bindi  Itiy  heart  loo  cloaely  up, 

Thou  man  of  care  and  toil ! 


Go  forth  into  tbe  country. 

Where  aladaome  aiglita  and  aonnd* 
Hake  Ihe  beart'i  pulaei  thrill  nnd  leap 

With  freiher,  quicker  bouoda. 
Ther  ■hall  wake  freah  life  within 

The  mind's  enchanted  bower ; 
(jo.itudeat  of  the  midnight  lamp. 

And  try  their  magic  power  ! 

Go  fiirth  into  tbe  oonnlry, 

Wilb  ila  aonga  of  happj  birda, 
lie  fertile  Tslea,  ita  grassy  liilti. 

Alive  with  Socks  and  herds. 
Aninit  the  power  oTaadneei 

la  its  m^gic  all  arrayed — 
Go  forth,  Bud  dream  no  idle  dreams. 

Oh  !  visionary  maid  ! 


Go  forth  inio  the  eonnlry, 
""-— the  nut's  rieh  cf 


Whi 
Where  the  slrawbsriy  neelles  'midil  ikm 

And  the  holly-berriei  glow. 
Each  season  hsih  its  treasures, 

Like  thee  all  free  and  wild— 
Who  would  keep  thee  from  lbecinuitr/( 

Thon  happy, artlcMcbildP 

Go  ibrlh  into  the  country. 

It  bath  many  a  aolemn  grove. 
And  masf  an  altar  on  ita  hilli, 

Sacred  to  peace  and  love. 
And  whilit  with  grateful  fervot 

Thine  eye.  its  gloriei  ican. 
Worship  the  God  who  made  it  all, 

Ob  I  koly  Christian  man  \ 
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THE  OUTCAST'S  BIRTHDAY  SONG. 

I  BBMSMBSRBD  it  wheo  I  wakod  at  morn, 

When  the  earlv  cock  crew  loud  ; 
When  the  dew  nuog  bright  on  the  blonomed 
thorn, 

And  tiie  lark  waa  in  the  cload. 
I  remembered  this  fpring-day  brought  again 

The  close  of  another  year — 
A  link  in  the  chain  of  deepening  pain, 

Of  wearineaa  and  fear. 

I  am  far  ffrom  the  home  that  gave  me  birth, 

A  blight  is  on  my  name  ; 
It  only  brings  to  my  father's  hearth 

The  memorv  of  shame. 
Yet,  oh  !   do  they  think  of  me  to-day, 

The  loTed  ones  lingering  there ; 
Do  they  think  of  the  outcast  far  away. 

And  breathe  for  me  a  prayer  ? 

I  mind  me  when  a  happy  child 

Amidst  that  household  dear, 
That  the  birthday  morning  ever  smiled 

The  brightest  of  all  the  year.. 
We  hailed  each  other  cheerfully. 

With  many  a  wish  of  joy ; 
And  our  hoarded  pence  tbnd  gills  would  buy — 

Flowers,  fruit,  or  curious  toy. 

And  we  made  a  feast  *neatli  the  broad  oak  trees, 

And  passed  the  gladsome  hours, 
Singing  amidst  the  birds  and  bees, 

Crowning  onr  brows  with  flowers. 
*Twasa  day  of  rest  from  slate  and  book, 

A  day  of  cloudless  mirth ; 
Though  we  knew  not,  as  its  joys  we  took. 

How  much  such  joys  are  worth. 

And  then  a  kiss,  in  my  little  bed. 

From  ray  mother,  closed  the  day ; 
And  I  am  longing  now,  instead. 

For  a  quiet  couch  of  clay ; 
With  a  stilly,  dreamless  sleep  to  fold 

This  aching  heart  and  brain. 
With  blankets  of  the  rich,  dark  mould; 

And  a  daisy  counterpane. 

That  early  home  I  shall  see  no  more. 

And  I  wish  not  there  to  go. 
For  the  happy  past  may  nought  restore — 

The  future  is  but  woe. 
Dot  'twould  be  a  balm  to  my  heavy  heart 

Upon  its  drearjr  way. 
If  I  could  think  1  have  apart 

In  the  prayers  of  home  to-day  ! 


««IMPLORA  PACE." 

Ob  !  for  one  hour  of  rest !    Would  I  could  feel 

A  quiet,  dreamless  si  umber  falling  on  me. 
And  yet  be  conscious  that  my  strong  appeal 

To  heaven  for  mercy  had  that  blessing  won 
me  ! 
How  eould  I  love  to  know  each  limb  was  still ! 

To  have  no  sense  except  that  I  was  sleeping. 
To  feel  I  had  no  memory  of  past  ill. 

No  Tision  tinged  with  smile  or  weeping. 
Vain  yearning !    Ever  since  the  spirit  came 
Into  the  bondage  of  this  mortal  frame, 
It  hath  been  restless,  sleepless,  unsubdued. 
And  ne'er  hath  known  a  moment's  quietude ! 
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How  have  I  courted  rest — rest  for  my  soul ! 

Flun^  by  my  books,  and  cast  ray  pen  awar. 
And  said— >**  No  weary  wave  of  thought  shall  roll, 

To  lift  my  spirit  from  its  calm  to-day  !" 
Then  I  have  gone  into  the  dim,  green  wood. 

And  hid  me  down  upon  the  mossy  earth  ; 
And  straight  a  thousand  shapes  have  risen  and 
stood 

Around  me,  telling  me  they  took  their  birth 
From  my  own  soul !  and  then  farewell  to  rest ! 
For  if  they're  fair  I  woo  them  to  my  breast. 
And  if  they're  dark  they  force  them  on  my  sight, 
Standing  between  my  spirit  and  the  light. 

And  I  have  gone,  in  the  still  twilight  hour, 

And  sate  beneath  the  lindens,  while  the  bee 
Was  murmuring  happily  in  some  near  flower ; 

But  then  I  coald  not  rest  for  eestaey. 
And  I  have  lain  where  the  wide  ocean  heaveth ; 

But  here  no  quiet  steeps  my  feverish  head. 
For  many  a  buried  image  my  heart  giveth 

At  the  low,  spell-like  moaning  of  the  main. 
Like  that  great  sea  delivering  up  her  dead. 

1  may  not  wholly  rest ! — before  my  brain. 
When  my  eyecloseth,  flit  a  thousand  dreams. 
Like  insects  hoveringo'er  tree-shado wed  streams. 

Alas !   there  is  no  rest  for  One,  whose  heart 

Time  with  the  changeful  pulse  of  nature  keep- 
eth; 
Who  hath  in  every  blossom's  life  a  part, 

And  for  each  leaf  that  Autumn  seareth,  weep- 
eth! 
No  rest  for  that  wild  soul  that  fits  its  tone 

To  every  harmony  thai  nature  make^h — 
That  saddens  at  her  winter  evening's  moan. 

And  like  her  at  the  voice  of  thunder  quaketh 
Nor  may  the  spirit  rest,  while  yet  remain 
Unknown  the  mysteries  that  none  attain 
In  this  dim  world.     Another  state  of  berng 
Shall  make  us,  like  to  Him  who  made,  all-seeing 
And  then  may  rest  the  soul,  when  its  calm  ey  e 
At  one  view  comprehends  eternity  ! 


THE  PRESENT. 


BT  MBS.  ABDr. 


Ob  !  slight  not  the  present — the  past  is  arrayed 
In  a  dim  and  indefinite  mantle  ofshade ; 
Disturb  not  the  calm  of  its  mist-covered  plains. 
Where  glide  the  pale  ghosts  of  loit  pleasures  and 
pains. 

The  future!  what  mortal  may  pierce  its  thick 

cloud ! 
The  future  is  wrapp'd  in  uncertainty's  shroud ; 
Dark  trials,  keen  cares,  from  that  shroud  may 

arise. 
Or  its  secrets  may  ne'er  be  disclosed  to  thine 

eyes. 

The  present  I  oh  !  wi^h  not  its  moments  away ; 
A  talisman  dwells  in  the  might  of  to-day  ; 
Past  seasons  are  buried,  the  future  unknown. 
But  the  bright  sunny  present,  at  least,  is  thine 
own. 
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POBTRT. 


[Mat, 


I  ■(Mik  not,  like  vain  thoughtless  minstrels,  to  sing 
Of  the  blossoms  and  warmth  of  life's  beautiful 

spring ; 
I  woo  tnee  not  lightly,  to  while  the  fleet  houra 
In  numbering  sunbeams,  and  gathering  flowers. 

No !  fain  would  I  bid  thee  from  knowledge  im- 

plore 
Each  day  some  new  treasure  to  add  to  thy  store  ; 
And  gently  some  service  or  kindnesa  impart. 
To  glad  the  worn  fortune,  or  soothe  the  sad  heart. 

Each  day  may  thy  home  and  its  fondly-loved 

ties 
Acquire  fresh  attraction  and  worth  in  thine  eyes; 
Yet  with  strengthened  devotion  on  God  may*Bt 

thou  call, 
And  feel  that  for  Him  thou  could'st  part  from 

them  all. 

Thus  live,  and  thou  wilt  not  in  weariness  oast 
Thy  glance  from  the  present  to  picture  the  past. 
Nor  marvel  what  earth's  mystic  future  may  be, 
Sine*  Heaven  hath  in  store  a  bright  future  for 
thee. 


A  NEW  SONG  TO  AN  OLD  TUNE. 
•«  Yankee  Doodle:* 

[When  John  Bull's  pocket  is  touched  he  is 
generally  surly  and  sulky,  and  in  few  instances 
contents  himself  with  reprisals  in  the  shape  of  so 
ffood-humored  a  squib  as  the  following.  Having 
heard  it  sung  with  the  accompaniment  of  some 
merry  laughter,  we  begged  the  MS.  from  the  au- 
thor, and  print  it  in  the  hope  that  it  will  amuse 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  though  it  hits 
pretty  hard  at  the  doctrine  of  repudiation. — Ed. 
Lit.  Gaz.] 

Yahkbv  Doodle  borrows  cash, 

Yankee  Doodle  spends  it, 
And  then  he  snaps  his  fingers  at 

The  jolly  flat  who  lends  it. 
Ask  him  when  he  means  to  pay, 

He  shows  no  hesitation. 
But  says  he'll  take  the  shortest  way, 

And  that's  repudiation ! 
Yankee  Doodle  borrows  cash,  &c. 

Yankee  vows  that  every  state 

Is  free  and  independent ; 
And  if  they  paid  each  other's  debts, 

There'd  never  be  an  end  on't. 
They  keep  distinct  till  «» settling"  comes. 

And  then  throughout  the  nation 
They  all  become  «« United  States" 

To  preach  repudiation  ! 
Yankee  Doodle,  &c. 

Lending  cash  to  Illinois, 

Or  to  Pennsylvania, 
Florida  or  Mississippi, 

Once  was  quite  a  mania. 
Of  all  the  atates  'tis  hard  to  say 

Which  makes  the  proudest  show,  sirs. 
But  Yankee  seems  himself  to  like 

Tho  state  of  O-Z-Oiee,  sirat 
Yankee  Doodle,  &c. 


The  reverend  joker  of  St.  Peol'a 

Don't  relish  much  their  plunder, 
And  often  at  their  knavish  tricks 

Has  hurl'd  his  witty  thunder. 
But  Jonathan  by  nature  wears 

A  hide  of  toughest  leather. 
Which  braves  the  sharpest-pointed  darts 

And  eannona  put  together ! 
Yankee  Doodle,  Slc. 

He  tells  'em  they  are  clapping  on 

Their  credit  quite  a  stopper. 
And  when  they  want  to  go  to  war 

They'll  never  raise  a  copper. 
If  that  s  the  case,  they  coolly  say, ' 

Just  as  if  to  spite  us. 
They'd  better  stop  our  dividends. 

And  hoard  'em  up  to  fight  us ! 
Yankee  Doodle,  Ac. 

What's  the  nse  of  money 'd  friends 

If  you  mustn't  bleed  'em? 
Ours,  I  guess,  says  Jonathan, 

The  country  is  of  freedom  ! 
And  what  does  freedom  mean,  if  not 

To  whop  your  slaves  at  pleasure. 
And  borrow  money  when  you  can. 

To  pay  it  at  your  leisure.' 
Yankee  Doodle,  &e. 

Great  and  free  Amerikee 

With  all  the  world  is  vying. 
That  she's  the  **  land  of pramiee"* 

There  is  surely  no  denying. 
But  be  it  known  henceforth  to  all. 

Who  hold  their  I.  O.  U.,  sirs, 
A  Yankee  Doodle  vromiae  is 

A  Yankee  Doodle  doy  sirs  ! 
Yankee  Doodle,  dto, 

CsciL  Habbottlx. 


STANZAS. 


BT  BOBBBT  GILriLLAlT. 


To  hit  Nicee,  Min  Marion  Law  OlMnan,  on  btr  Biftk.DaT« 

Janaary,  184& 

Whilb  the  murky  sky  is  riven 
Bv  bowline  tempests,  winter  driven ; 
While  the  landscape's  white  with  snow, 
And  the  rattling  hail-blasts  blow  ; 
While  the  sun's  brief  beams  appear 
As  mourning  for  the  parted  year; 
Wake,  my  harp,  and  weave  a  lay 
To  Marion,  on  her  natal  day  ! 

Another  year  ! — Thus,  one  by  one. 
Hours,  days,  and  years  glide  quicklv  on  ! 
And  all  things  change  by  Time's  aecree — 
The  acorn  'comes  the  goodly  tree ! 
And  thus  in  woman's  dawning  hour 
We  miss  the  bud,  but  mark  the  flower ! 
And  thou,  now  blooming  bright  and  gay. 
Art  but  the  child  of  yesterday. 

As  years  grow,  may  thy  wisdom  rise — 
Be  virtue,  goodness,  these  the  prize ; 
And  friends  shall  welcome  thee,  as  now. 
To  cheer  thy  heart,  and  smooth  thy  brow  ! 


1845.] 

And,  M  in  dayi  now  put  and  gone, 
We'll  cherieb  whom  we  look  upon  ! 
And  I  (or  thee  will  eound  a  lajr. 
My  Marion,  on  thy  natal  day. 

Days  of  peace,  all  free  from  aorrow— 
Health  and  joy  lor  every  morrow — 
Or  nnaooght  ranihine,  to  illume 
The  darkneaa  of  tby  days  of  floom  !— ^ 
With  hope  on  eartK-— and  patience  giren 
For  every  good  and  grace  of  heaven — 
And  more  than  words  or  wishes  aay, 
For  thee,  on  trerj  natal  day ! 


POBTftY. 
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NED  OF  THE  HILLS.* 
BT  MBa.  oBAwroan. 

BTSLISV. 

• 

Ob  !  haate  thee  away,  dear  !  ah !  why  doat  thou 
tarry. 
In  the  cold  chilly  night  of  the  young  crescent 
moon? 
*Tia  death,  lore,  to  stay  ;  haste  away  from  Dun- 
Ury! 
'Tis  sorrow  to  part,  but  it  must  he,  aroon  I 

SOMOHB. 

Eveleen,  acushla!  Vve  laogh'd  at  all  danger, 
And  crosa^d  the  wild  moorlands  to  meet  thee 
to-night ; 
Though  thy  kindred  may  scoff  at  the  love  of  the 
stranger. 
To  thee  my  soul  turns,  as  a  vision  of  light 

*  Edmond  0*Ryan,  commonly  called  **  Ned  of 
the  Hills,"  was  one  of  tile  moat  sealona  adhe- 
rents, in  Ireland,  of  the  unfortunate  houae  of 
Stuart.  He  was  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune, 
handsome  in  person,  accompliahed,  and  of  enga- 
ging manners,  and  waa  ardently  attached  to  a 
beautiful  young  girl,  who  returned  his  afiection 
with  all  tne  warmth  and  conBdingneaa  of  early 
love.  After  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
0*Ryan  of  course  became  involved  in  the  ruin  of 
his  party,  to  which  he  had  been  attached  by  the 
bonda  of  a  common  faith.  His  estatea  were  con- 
fiscated ',  and  being  at  length  reduced  to  great 
Btraita,  be  betook  himaelf  to  the  hills,  and  was, 
unfortunately,  led  to  become  the  chief  of  a  band 
of  those  lawleaa  freebootera  called  **  Rapparees.'* 
It  was  thus  that  the  gallant  and  accomplished 
Edmond  O'Ryan,  through  the  political  eventa  of 
these  diaastrous  timea,  became  transformed  into 
the  outlawed  «« Ned  of  the  Htlla."  It  need  hard- 
ly be  added,  that  after  the  fall  of  hia  party,  and 
the  ruin  of  hia  fortunes,  the  friends  of  hia  lair 
mistresi  forbade  the  continuance  of  hia  addresses. 
By  some,  it  baa  been  aaid,  that  she  herself  forsook 
him  from  that  time ;  but  in  the  foregoing  aong  I 
have  not  chosen  to  adopt  that  aelfish  view  of  her 
conduct,  as  opposite  to  the  usual  tenderness  and 
devotion  of  the  Irish  character,  as  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  one  of  0*Ryan'a  own  songs,  which  em- 
bodies a  tender  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  his 
miatreas,  without  at  all  impeaching  her  fidelity.    I 


Ed.— Then  come  to  my  heart,  love  ! 
Ev. — No,  no,  we  must  part,  love  ! 
En.-^Must  I  lose  thee !  oh  never ! 
Ev. — We  must  part,  and  for  ever. 

BVBLBBZV. 

Oh !  haste  thee  away,  ere  thy  foea  shall  have 
found  thee ; 
The  moon  wanes  apace,  and  the  gray  dawn  ia 
near; 
Fly,  fly  to  the  hilla,  love!  for  perila  surround 
thee; 
All  bleasinga  be  with  thee,  my  own  Ryan 
dear! 

BDMOBD. 

Oh !  talk  not  of  danger ;  my  bugle  can  rally 
A  hundred  bold  heroes  to  fight  at  my  side. 

As  fleet  as  the  gale  passes  over  the  valley. 
For  Ned  of  the  Hills,  and  his  lovely  young 
bride. 

Ed. — Then  come  to  my  heart,  love  * 
Ev. — ^No,  no,  we  must  part,  love ! 
Ed. — Must  I  lose  thee  ?  oh  never ! 
Ev.— We  must  part,  and  for  ever  ! 


THE  STUDENT. 


Why  burna  thy  lamp  ao  late,  my  friend. 
Into  the  kindling  day  ? 

**  It  bumeth  ao  late,  to  ahow  the  gate 

That  leada  to  Wisdom's  way  ; 
As  a  star  doth  it  shine,  on  this  aoul  of  mine. 

To  guide  me  with  ita  ray. 
Dear  is  the  hour,  when  slumber's  power 

Weighs  down  the  lids  of  men  ; 
Proud  and  alone,  I  mount  my  throne. 

For  I  am  a  monarch  then ! 
The  great  and  the  sace,  of  each  bygone  age, 

Aasemble  at  my  call — 
Ob  !  happy  am  I,  in  my  poverty. 

For  they  are  any  brothera  all ! 
Their  voicea  I  hear,  ao  stron^^  and  clear, 

Like  a  solemn  orgail'a  atrain ; 
l*heir  words  I  drink,  and  their  thoughto  I  think— 

They  are  living  in  me  again  ! 
For  their  aealed  atore  of  immortal  lore 

To  me  they  muat  unclose ; 
Labor  is  bliss,  with  a  thought  like  this. 

Toil  is  my  best  repose  ! 

Why  are  thy  cheeka  ao  pale,  my  friend. 
Like  a  snow-cloud,  wan  and  gray  ? 

**  They  were  bleaoh'd  thus  white,  in  the  mind's 
clear  light, 
Which  is  deepening  day  by  day ; 
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Though  the  hae  they  hare,  be  the  hae  of  the 
grave, 
^     I  wish  it  not  away. 
Strength  may  depart,  and  youth  of  heart 

May  sink  into  the  tomb ; 
Little  reck  I,  that  the  flower  must  die. 

Before  the  fruit  can  bloom  ! 
I  have  striven  hard  for  my  high  reward, 

Through  many  a  lonely  year ; 
But,  the  goal  I  reach — it  is  mine  to  teach, 

Let  man  stand  still  to  hear ! 
I  may  wreathe  my  name  with  the  brightness  of 
fame, 

To  shine  on  History's  pages ; 
I  shall  be  a  gem  on  the  diadem 

Of  the  past,  for  future  ages. 
Oh  !  life  IS  bliss  with  a  thought  like  this — 

I  clasp  it  as  a  bride  !" 
Pale  grow  his  cheeks,  while  the  student  speaks — 

He  Idid  him  down  and  died  1 

S*  M. 


SONNET. 


Light  rests  on  shadows,  mountains  frown  o'er 
vales. 

Rocks  have  their  bases  hidden  from  our  view ; 

The  lightest  airs  precede  the  heaviest  cales^ 

The  hottest  suns  provoke  the  earliest  dew. 

Ships  which  shake  out  their  spreading,  white- 
winged  sails. 

Feel  most  the  blasts  that  in  their  wake  pursue  ; 

Love's  sweetest  strains  some  long-lost  joy  bewails ; 

The  toil  of  many  is  the  gain  of  few  ! 

Our  fairest  hopes,  to  full  fruition  grown, 

In  forms  substantfal  lose  ideal  grace ; 

And  when  we  seek  to  clasp  in  our  embrace 

The  life-like  image,  it  hath  turned  to  stone  ! 

So  fade  our  joys,  and  as  long  years  roll  on, 

Their  shadows  measure  our  declining  sun  ! 
J^ovember  17, 1844. 


THE  DYING  BOY  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Br  MBS.  ABOr. 

Mother,  the  primrose  is  fVesh  and  fair. 

And  sweet  is  the  hawthorn's  bloom. 
And  the  deep  blue  violets  gladness  bear 

To  my  still  and  shaded  room  ; 
Flowers  on  my  fprtkve  shall  their  fragrance  shed, 

Ere  the  laughing  spring  goes  by  ; 
Yet  think  not,  mother,  I  speak  in  dread, 

For  I  do  not  grieve  to  die. 

I  have  known  not  an  angry  look  or  word, 

I  have  felt  not  the  storms  of  life  ; 
But,  mother«  I  oft  from  the  wise  have  beard 

That  the  .world  is  a  world  of  strife  ; 
And  my  smile  might  have  chang'd  to  a  care-worn 
brow. 

And  my  song  become  a  sigh  ; 
1  am  going  to  cloudless  regions  now, 

And  I  do  not  grieve  to  die. 

I  read  in  an  ancient  book,  one  day, 
How  a  mother  the  gods  implor'd. 

That  their  choicest  girb  might  without  delay 

p»  On  her  duteous  sons  be  pour'd  ; 

She  went  in  hope  to  the  temple  soon- 
There,  lifeless  she  saw  them  lie  ! 

If  death  be  indeed  such  a  blessed  boon, 
Should  the  young  feel  sad  to  die  ? 


POETRY.  [MaT| 

Thou  hast  kept  me,  mother,  in  rightflil  ways. 

Apart  from  the  careless  throng ; 
But,  perchance,  my  steps  in  maturer  days 

Miffht  have  wander'd  away  to  wrong. 
Vainly  thy  eounsels,  thy  tears,  thy  prayers. 

Might  have  urg'd  me  f>om  ill  to  ny, — 
Now  1  am  taken  from  worldly  snares. 

And  I  do  not  grieve  to  die. 

Yet  think  not,  mother,  in  pride  I  dwell 

On  the  sins  I  have  left  undone ; 
The  work  of  evil,  I  know  full  well. 

In  my  heart  hath  long  begun , 
And  a  fearfUl  list  of  my  ftilures  past 

Awaits  the  All-seeini^  eye  ; 
But  mv  sins  on  my  Saviour  in  faith  I  cast. 

Ana  I  do  not  dread  to  die. 

Nay,  say  not,  mother,  'tis  hard  to  part 

with  the  hopes  long  fondly  nurs'd ; 
Think  what  a  trial  had  rent  thy  heart 

If  the  Lord  had  call'd  thee  first. 
The  world,  perchance,  had  thy  boy  oppress'd, 

Berefl  of  his  dearest  tie ; 
Now  thou  wilt  see  him  reoeiv'd  to  rest. 

And  thou  wilt  not  grieve  to  die. 

And,  mother,  if  God  should  in  grace  permit 

His  angels  to  visit  earth. 
Doubt  not  my  spirit  shall  daily  flit 

Round  thy  cherish 'd  home  and  hearth. 
When  sorrow  and  sickness  bow  thy  frame, 

I  will  cheerful  thoughts  supply. 
And  tell  thee  so  oft  of  thy  Saviour's  name, 

That  thou  wilt  not  fear  to  die. 

And  oh  !  dear  mother,  when  death  is  near, 

At  the  stroke  thou  shalt  rejoice ; 
None  but  thyself  shall  the  accents  hear 

Of  a  younff  familiar  voice. 
That  voice  shall  speak  of  a  holier  .state, 

And  say  from  the  azure  sky — 
*<  Mother,  I  wait  thee  at  heaven's  bright  gate. 

And  thou  need'st  not  fear  to  die." 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  JAMES  GREY. 

How  the  stars  fade  away  ! — the  skv  is  dark  . 
Where  once  they  shone  with  such  clear  radiant 
light. 
List,  to  a  voice  of  music ! — and  then,  hark ! 

The  death-wail  sounds  upon  the  ear  of  night. 
Pale  drooping  forms  mourn  o'er  a  broken  spell. 
And  cold  winds  murmur  fbrth,  **  FareweH-— 
farewell !" 

Must  it  be  ahvays  so— this  early  death 
For  those  who  give  to  live  its  brightest  hue  ? 

Is  there  deep  poison  in  song's  sweetest  breath. 
That  thus  we  lose  the  young— the  loved— the 
true— 

The  gentle-hearted — those  who  seemed  to  be 

Linked  with  earth's  best  and  glorious  destiny  ! 

They  die  ! — alas,  they  are  the  first  to  die  ! 

The  sweetest  notes  soon  end  in  silence  deep ; 
While  on  the  tomb  the  laurel-wreath  will  lie, 
And  bitter  tears  are  poured  o'er  those  who 
sleep — 
Those  who  yet  live  immortal  in  the  heart. 
With  the  bright  memories  that  may  ne'er  depart. 

Elm  A 


SCIENCE  AND  AKT. 


ViccniTiOH. — Report  on  Ibo  premiam  lor  ihs 
bctt  paper  on  Vaccination.  Tfas  qaeitioni  to  be 
treitMl  upon  in  the  prise  pipen  were  : — 1 .  Ii  tlie 
preHrratiTe  rirtue  of  TiccinitioD  abioliits  or 
temporarj  ^ — 2.  Hai  the  cov-pox  a  more  ceitaiD 
preterratiTe  and  durable  Talne  tbui  the  mai- 
ler alreai]]'  emplofed  id  mccewiT*  vaccinaiioDs ! 
— 3.  Suppoiing  tbe  tnalter  to  Iom  ■  portion  of  iti 
virtiK  by  keeping,  by  whet  mean*  ii  it  to  be  re- 
Uored?— 4.  la  it  neceeiary  la  vaccinate  tbe  Mine 
peraon  mora  Iben  once,  end  if  lo,  how  many 
years  muit  slapee  before  tbe  operation  it  repeat- 
sd  ?  Th«  portion  of  the  report  read  at  tbia  lit- 
ting  referred  only  to  the  (wo  firtt  queationi.  Af- 
ter lome  general  coaaideTatioQa  on  the  cause* 
which  hare  recently  aiTen  great  inlsreil  to  the 
qneatioDB  pat  by  tbo  Academy,  the  reporter  ■(■lea 
that  vaecination,  la  compared  with  olber  reme- 
diea,  ia  ■  Ugbly  preaerTalire  prnceai.  Before  ila 
diaeoTOry  the  iroall-pox  made  frightful  miape*, 
fot  it  earned  off  one  m  fourtsenof  the  population. 
The  death*  annaatly  from  tbia  diaaaaa  in  Europe 
were  4011,000.  In  one  of  the  prius  paper*  it  ia 
■howD  Ihat  in  France,  between  1616  and  1041, 
there  wera  10,4S4  eaaea  of  tmall-pox  in  peraona 
who  had  not  been  faocinaled.  Of  the  non-iac- 
oinaled  patient*  1,683  died ;  of  the  other*  only 
65,  III  general  the  amall-pot  attack*  peraona 
who  had  bean  vaccinated  year*  before,  and  re- 
■»ct*  (ho*a  who  bad  been  recentJT  vaccinated. 
TheaoneliinoD  come  to  by  the  Committee  ia, 
that  the  preaerraliTe  value  of  vaccination  b  ab- 
■olut*  during  a  period  of  five  or  lii  rear*,  and 
pnerally  np  to  the  eleventh  year,  but  that  beyond 
that  time  peraona  are  liable  to  lake  the  nnall-poi. 
In  the  greater  number  of  eaaea,  however,  vaccin- 
ation ii  a  preaervBtive  fur  life.  A*  regard*  tbe 
■eeond  qaeition,  say*  the  Committee,  it  appear* 
from  the  beta  reoorded  in  lonia  of  the  priEe  pa- 
per*, that  the  preaerTative  value  of  vaocinatiou  i> 
DOt  proportioned  lo  tfaeinlenaity  of  the  local  aymp- 
lonu,  and  that  vaccination  by  the  cow-pox  la 
more  certain  than  that  by  the  old  virui  Leae, 
however,  depend*  on  ths  aclivitj  of  Uie  niatUr 
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effect*  of  oxidation  upon  the  lurface  of  Daguerre- 

otype  pielurea  ;  and  arrived  at  aome  beautiful  re- 


College  ., 


By  C 
-Intl 


itype  pielurea ; 

ult*  in  filing,  * 


.ngtben 


ind  color 


n^  thcae 


public  nature  have  prevented  me  from  inverligat- 
ing  the  inbject  aa  I  wiahed  ;  and  I  theTefare  pre- 
aent  the  fkcta,  for  othera  to  adopt  **  the  basi*  of 
what  promiie*  to  be  a  moat  interealing  courae  of 
study  and  experiment.  Firat,  a  mode  of  filing 
and  itrengthening  picturea  by  oxidation  : — The 
impreaaion  being  obuined  upon  a  highly  poliahed 
plate,  and  made  to  receive,  by  galvanic  agency,  a 
very  alight  depotil  of  copper  from  the  cupreout 
cyanide  of  polaaaia,  (the  dapoait  of  copper  being 
Juil  enough  to  change  the  color  of  the  plate  in 
the  alifbtaat  degree,)  ia  waihed  very  careflilly 
with  dialilled  water,  and  then  heated,  over  a 
gpirit-lamp,  until  the  light  part  aaaumea  a  pearly 
iraniparent  appearance.  The  whitening  and 
cleaning  up  of  the  picture  by  thia  proceae,  ia  fat 
more  beautiful  than  by  Ihe  ordinary  method  trf" 
fixation  by  a  depoait  of  gold.    A  email  portrait 

unchanged.  Aa  copper  aatomea  varioua  color*, 
according  to  the  depth  of  oxidation  upon  it*  aur- 
face,  it  follow*,  that  if  a  thicher  coating  than  Ihe 
Gnt  mentioned  can  be  put  upon  the  plate  witboat 
impairing  the  imprenion,  variou*  color*  may  be 
obtained  durini  the  fixaiion.  It  ia  impoMibJe  for 
I  concerning  thia  laat 
■  general  way,  that 


Vwi'l  "a 


proceaa ;  but 
niy  heal  reaut 
■uch  ■  coating  of  copper  aa  to  ohange  The  tone  of 
the  picture,— -that  ia,  give  it  a  coppery  color,  and 
then  heating  it  over  a  apirit  lamp  until  it  aaaiiroea 
the  color  deaired.  I  have  now  an  exposed  pic- 
lure  treated  in  thia  nay  at  the  aame  time  with  the 
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two  above  mentioned ;  and  it  remains  unchanged  f 
It  is  of  a  beautiful  green  color,  and  the  impression  I 
has  not  suffered  in  the  least  by  the  oxidatiAi. 
For  pure  landscapes,  it  has  a  pleasing  effect ;  and 
by  adopting  some  of  the  recent  iuTontions  for 
stopping  out  the  deposit  of  copper,  the  green  co- 
lor may  be  had  whereTer  desired.  In  some  pic* 
tures  a  curious  yariety  of  colors  is  obtained,  ow- 
ing to  the  Tarying  thickness  of  the  deposit  of  cop- 
per, which  is  governed  by  the  thickness  of  the 
deposit  of  mercury  forming  the  picture.  In  one 
instance,  a  clear  and  beautiful  ruby  color  was 
produced,  limited  in  a  well  defined  manner  to  the 
drapery,  while  all  other  parts  were  green.  To 
succeed  well  in  the  first  process,  tIz.,  that  for  fix- 
ation and  the  production  of  the  pearly  appearance, 
the  impression  should  be  carried  as  far  as  possible 
without  solarization,  the  solution  of  the  hyposal- 
phate  of  soda  should  be  pure  and  free  flrom  the 
traces  of  sulphur,  the  plate  should  be  carefblly 
washed  with  distilled  water,  both  before  and  after 
it  receives  the  deposit  of  copper, — in  fact,  the 
whole  experiment  should  be  neatly  performed,  to 
prevent  what  the  French  significantly  call  taeket 
upon  the  plate,  when  the  copper  comes  to  be 
oTidized.^  SUUman's  Journal, 

Nsw  Abctio  Expeditioh. — The  return  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  from  his  government  of  Van  Die- 
man's  Land  has  given  it  a  new  impulse,  and  the 
sailinc  of  the  expedition  under  his  command  has 
been  finally  determined.  Afler  communioations 
from  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (the  Earl  of 
Haddington),  Sir  J.  F.  has  undertaken  this  oner- 
ous enterprise;  and,  with  the  experienced  and 
able  Capt.  Crozier  (who  is  daily  expected  from 
the  continent)  as  his  second,  will  forthwith  pre- 
pare for  the  service.  Both  the  Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror returned  from  their  arduoos  southern  voyoge 
in  as  perfect  condition  as  when  they  started  from 
Chatham.  Their  strength  and  capability  of  re- 
sistance have  indeed  b^n  well  tried :  and  thus, 
for  skill  in  their  commanders,  and  the  requisite 
qualities  in  themselves,  we  have  every  reason  to 
augur  hopefully  of  the  results.  These  vessels 
have  been  towed  up  to  Woolwich,  where  there  is 
to  be  a  small  steam-power  attached  to  each  ship, 
so  as  to  help  them  by  moans  of  the  screw  to  push 
their  way  through  the  ice.  Sir  J.  Franklin  has, 
we  learn,  visited  them  this  week  in  company  with 
his  gallant  companion  and  friend  Sir  James  Ross, 
whose  advice  must  be  ao  invaluable  on  such  an 
occasion  even  to  the  most  experienced  of  polar-sea 
navigators,  and  given  directions  for  commencing 
their  equipment.  The  expedition  is  appointed  to 
sail  about  the  first  week  in  Ma^,  and  ou^ht  on 
DO  account  to  be  later.  The  ships  bein^  in  first 
rate  order,  will  not  require  the  least  repair.  The 
only  alterations  necessary  will  be  for  tne  purpose 
of  applying  the  small  steam-power  and  a  screw- 
propeller  to  assist  them  in  light  winds  or  calms, 
whioh  greatly  prevail  amongat  the  ice  in  Baffin's 
Bay.  This  can  soon  be  done.  The  oflkers,  we 
believe,  are  not  yet,  but  will  of  coarse  be  imme- 
diat«ly  appoinlea.  The  intended  route  is  through 
Barrow  Straits,  between  ,  Cape  Walker  and 
Banke's  Land,  and  ihenca  to  the  oonttnent  of 
Amerioa  to  the  westward  of  Woollaston  Land. 
They  will  still  be  able  to  take  two  years'  provis- 
ions ;  though  the  steam-apparatus  and  coals  will 
not  admit  of  their  taking  three  years*  complete, 
ai  on  former  Artie  voyages. 


[Hat, 

Heaven  prosper  them,  and  enable  them  to  com- 
plete a  geo^aphical  survey  honorable    to    the 
character  of^the  greatest  naval  nation  that  ever 
existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth ! — LUsrary  Gfa- 
ztUt, 


CniVBSB  Tbiad  Socibtt.— The  Triad  Soeie- 
ty  has  excited  some  interest  from  its  ostensible 
oDJect  of  overthrowing  the  foreign  family  which 
now  occupies  the  imperial  throne,  and  restoring 
the  true  Chinese  dynasty  which,  two  centories 
ago,  was  dispossessed  b^  the  Manchoo  race.  Once 
during  the  late  war  with  China  they  offered  to 
co-operate  with  our  armies,  and  to  turn  against 
the  Manchoos,  and  those  of  their  countrymen 
who  supported  them.  This  was  at  the  occupa- 
tion of  uhapoo,  in  whose  carrison  many  of  the 
soldiera  were  members  of  this  body.  'The  oflbr 
was  rejected,  but  they  created  a  disturbance  ia 
the  city,  and  left  the  armf ,  probably  in  search  oT 
plunder,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  real  object  of 
the  association,  though  covered  by  a  cloak  of  pa- 
triotism. 

Translations  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff  of  ddcuments  be- 
loDcing  to  the  body  found  at  Hone  Kong,  were 
read.    They  consisted  of  sonp  need  at  the  intro- 
duction of  new  members,  of  the  oath  taken  by  the 
novice,  and  of  an  accoant  of  the  origin  and  pn>- 
grass  of  the  society  as  given  by  themselves.     Ao* 
cording  to  this  accoont  they  take  their  beginniD^ 
from  a  war  between  the  Manohooe  and  Uie  Se* 
loos,  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  in 
which  the  government  was  materially  aided  by 
an  association  of  ISM  bonzes  of  Fokien,  whose 
success  and  consequent  reward  so  excited  the 
envy  of  the  eoortien,  that  their  establishment  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  all  the  body  destroyed, 
with  the  exception  of  five,  who  fled  from  the  era*, 
elty  of  their  treacherous  perseootora.    They  were 
soon  joined  by  the  yoothfhl  son  of  the  late  Chi- 
nese emperor ;    and  afterwarda  by  many  other 
persons  who  were  well  affected  to  the  old  dynas* 
ty.    For  several  years  they  maintained  a  bold 
strutgle  with  the  usurping  goyerDment ;  but  ia 
173d  they  were  compellea  to  disperse  into  vari* 
ons  parts  of  the  empire,  having  previously  agreed 
upon  certain  signs  by  which  tlMv  might  be  known 
to  each  other,  until  the  great  day  of  vengeance 
should  arrive,  when  they  would  all  march  to 
Nanking,  and  eatablish  upon  the  throne  the  tkm* 
ily  of  their  ancient  eovereigos.    From  that  time 
to  the  present  they  have  maintained  a  aeeret  or- 
ffanization,  like  the  freemasons  of  Europe,  divided 
into  lodges,  and  connected  by  certain  aigos  un- 
derstood only  by  themselves  ;  the  manner  of  pla* 
cing  the  cops  and  dishes  on  the  table,  of  pouring 
out  tea,  of  eating  and  drinking,  of  putting  on  a 
garment,  and  the  words  in  which  the  oommoneat 
question  is  put,  will  immediately  infbrm  a  mem- 
ber of  the  presence  of  another  of  the  body,  al- 
though the  signs  of  recognition  are  based  upon 
such  trilling  differences  as  would  escape  the  most 
inquisitive  eye  uninitiated  in  the  secret.    The 
iseociation  is  said  to  be  extending ;  it  embraoee 
people  of  all  classes,  chiefly  of  the  more  diarepn- 
table,  though  some  inferior  mandarins  and  people 
attached  to  the  police  are  among  them.    Thej 
hold  frequent  meetings,  at  which    they  renew 
their  oath  of  fidelity  towards  each  other,  deoounoe 
traitors,  and  resolve  upon  the  best  and  most  se- 
cret mode  of  poniahing  them.    They  afterwardn 
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mingle  their  blood  before  an  altar  of  incenae  in 
token  of  eternal  fidelity,  and  uaualJy  conclude 
with  a  drunken  debauch.  Mr.  Gntelaff  states,  in 
conclaston,  that  the  power  of  the  society  is  in- 
creasing; and  he  speculates  on  the  probability  of 
their  joining  the  political  societies  forroinff  in 
cTery  part  of  the  country,  with  the  object  of  up- 
holding the  celestial  empire  against  all  barbarian 
encroachment.— lit.  Gat, 


Cloth  Imprxssioh  of  ait  Tkscriptxoit  at  Ka- 
pur-di-Ghaki. — We  noticed, in  a  recent  number, 
the  presentation  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  by  Mr. 
Masson,  of  a  cloth  impression  of  a  large  inscrip- 
tion at  Kapur-di-Ghari,  between  thirty  and  forty 
miles  nortn  of  PeshAwer,  engraved  on  the  rough 
face  of  a  rock,  in  the  characters  used  on  the  Bac- 
trian  coins,  most  of  which  were  deciphered  a  few 
Tears  ago  by  the  lamented  James  Prinsep.    The 
impression  was  taken  #pon  calico,  by  smearing 
the  fkce  of  the  rock  with  the  common  country 
ink,  and  pressing  the  calico  upon  it  by  the  palm 
of  the  hand.    In  some  parts  the  ink  has  run  into 
the  spaces  where  letters  should  have  been  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  rouch  state  of  the  surface, 
it  does  not  appear  at  all  in  many  places.    The 
inscription,  moreover,  covered  a  surface  of  above 
150  square  feet ;  and  Mr.  Masson  had  no  other 
aid  than  what  he  could  get  from  the  inquisitive 
nativea  who  gathered  round  him.    Fortunately 
that  gentlemon  also  m&de  a  copy  of  the  iviscription 
by  the  eye,  which  contains  much  that  is  obscure 
on  the  cloth  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that,  by  a  careful 
examination  and  comparison,  enough   might  be 
fairly  copied  out  on  paper  to  admit  of  attempts  at 
deciphering.    Mr.  Korris,  the  assistant-secretary 
of  the  society,  had  undertaken  to  get  this  done  ; 
and  he  now  proceeded  to  lay  the  fesult  before  the 
meeting.    A  large  copy,  on  an  immense  sheet  of 
paper,  nearly  thirty  feet  long,  was  placed  against 
the  wall  of  the  room ;  and  a  reduced  fac-simile  of 
as  much  as  could  be  completed  laid  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Norris  then  stated  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  what  the  inscription  was,  and  in 
reading  a  considerable  part  of  it'.    He  had  been 
led  to  the  discovery  by  seeing  a  word  repeated 
several   times,   which,  though  containing  three 
doubtftil  letters,  he  thought  looked  like  Devan- 
piya  ;  and  the  guess  was  confirmed  by  finding 
the  same  word  oeginning  a  separate  tablet  en- 
graved on  another  part  of  the  rock,  followed  by 
piyasi^  erroneously  put  for  Piyadasi, — the  two 
words    forming  a  designation   of  the  Bttddhist 
monarch  of  India,  who  had   erected  so   many 
monuments  in  that  country  in  the  third  century 
before  the  Christian  era.     He  communicated  this 
first  step  to  his  friend  Mr.  Dowson,  to  whom  he 
had  previously  given  a  copy  of  the  separate  tab- 
let, and  who  nad  paid  much  atteution  to  the  an- 
cient alphabets  of  India.    That  gentleman  com- 
pared this  copy  with  the  well-known  Gimar 
rock  inscription  of  the  same  monarch,  published 
in  1837  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  in  which  each  division 
begins  with  the  words  Detaiuimpiya  Piyadasi ; 
and  he  found  that  the  tablet  was  in  substance  the 
same  as  the  seventh  division  of  the  edict,  which 
recommends  union  among  all  persons,  and  aub- 
mtasion  to  religions  control.    On  this  Mr.  Norris 
proceeded  to  collate  the  whole  inscription  with 
that  on  the  Gimar  rock  ;  and  he  found  that  the 
two  w^re  in  fitbstance  the  lame,  above  half  the 
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words  being  absolutely  identical  ;  and  in  all 
probability  many  of  the  rest,  though  illigible 
from  indistinctness  in  the  copy,  ard  in  many  ca- 
ses Oram  injnry  to  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  had 
been  much  damaged  by  falling  from  a  higher  lo- 
cality. But  the  new  document  Was  not  merely  a 
copy:  it  comprised  more  than  the  Girnar  rock. 
Mr.  Norris  had  not  bad  time  to  look  into  details ; 
but  he  had  examined  with  much  interest  that 
portion  which  contained  the  names  of  the  kings 
of  the  West,  and  had  been  gratified  to  find  it  in  a 
complete  state,  giving  clearly  the  names  of  Anti- 
ochus,  Ptolemy,  Magus,  Antigonus,  and  Alexan- 
der. These  names  are  decisive  as  to  the  age  of 
this  interesting  monument,  though  there  are 
some  chronological  difficulties  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  look  into,  having  been  barely  enabled 
to  prepare  a  succinct  account  of  the  discovery, 
and  a  reduced  copy  of  a  part  of  the  inscription, 
nvith  a  new  alphabet,  in  time  for  the  meeting. 
He  hoped  to  be  soon  able  to  prepare  a  complete 
copy  of  the  whole  for  publication  in  the  Society's 
Journal,  which  would  probably  be  accompanied 
with  the  readings  of  persons  more  able  than  him- 
self to  follow  up  the  path  he  had  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  instrumental  in  opening. 

Much  interest  was  excited  among  those  present 
at  the  announcement  of  the  discovery ;  and  Pro- 
feasor  Wilson,  the  director  of  the  society,  re- 
merked  upon  the  singular  fact  of  an  inscription 
being  fbund  in  a  language  of  Hindu  origin  written 
in  a  Semitic  alphabet,  evidently  allied  to  the  He- 
brew, and  written  from  right  to  lefl,  unlike  all 
other  Indian  alphabets ;  and  said  that  it  was,  on 
the  whol^,  fortunate  that  the  new  discovery  was 
a  version  of  an  already  known  inscription,  as  it 
would  be  a  means  of  more  certainly  recovering 
the  value  of  the  characters  on  the  Bac- 
trian  coins.  We  understand  from  Mr.  Norris 
that  he  has  read  some  of  the  reverses  on  those 
coins  that  had  not  been  before  ascertained ;  and 
that  he  had  discovered  several  new  loiters,  and 
changed  the  values  of  some  supposed  to  be 
known.  He  also  stated,  in  conversation,  that  he 
had  seen  in  an  old  legendary  tale  the  name  of  a 
monarch  hitherto  known  only  by  being  found  on 
those  coins,  where  he  is  designated  Gondopkerres  ; 
in  the  tale  he  was  called  Oondofertts,  king  of  In- 
dii. 

A  beautiful  fac-simile  of  the  Girnar  inscribed 
rock,  taken  by  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay,  was 
opened  for  comparison,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
that  gentleman,  who  was  accidentally  present. 
He  had  ibr  some  years  lost  all  traces  of  this  val- 
uable document,  having  sent  it  to  Calcutta  to  the 
late  Mr.  Prinsep,  when  engaged  in  deciphering 
these  monuments;  and  he  was  very  hoppy  in 
making  over  to  the  society  any  claim  he  might 
have  upon  it. 

Dr.  Wilson  also  stated  that  he  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  deoipherina  the  Himyaritic 
inscriptions ;  and  that  he  hoped  soon  to  be  able 
to  communicate  the  results  of  his  investigations. 
-^Idt,  Gax, 

T.  Hood,  Esq — A  very  interesting  likeness 
of  Hood,  fh)man  admirable  bust,  embeliishes  the 
last  No.  of  his  magazine.  We  lament  to  state 
that  his  illness  receives  no  alleviation ;  but,  on 
tUe  contrary,  that  his  strength  is  gradually  wast- 
ing;, and  he  is  becoming  mora  and  more  feeble.^- 
VU,  Gas* 
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PaoTooRAPHic  Phuvomsita. — Mr.  Sbaw  '  On 
some  Photographic  Phenomena.' — The  main  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Shaw's  discourse  waste  communicate 
details  of  original  inyestigations  pursued  by  him 
for  the  purpose  of  isolating  and  determining  some 
of  the  conditions  which  either  accelerate  or  retard 
the  decomposition  by  light  of  the  salts  of  silver 
generally.    Mr.  Shaw  first  described  the  known 
process  of  the  Dacuerreotjrpe,  takinc  occasion  to 
notice  that  the  film  of  iodide  of  silver,  formed 
on  the  silver  plate,  may  have  its  sensitiveness  to 
light  greatly  increased  by  exposure  to  the  vapor 
of  bromine  or  chlorine, — bromine  b^ing  the  most 
efiectual  acent  for  this  purpose.    The  quantity  of 
bromine,    nowever,    which    communicates    the 
greatest  degree  of  sensitiveness  is  extremely  mi- 
nute, and  excess  of  it  destroyed  the  photographic 
character  of  the  plate,  .by   inducing  a  change, 
which  was  subsequently  described.   The  difficul- 
ty of  ascertaining  this  quantity  is  removed  by 
exposing  the  plate  to  the  vapor  of  a  mixture  of 
iodine  and  bromine,  until  it  receives  ar  violet  hue. 
Mr.  Shaw  then  described  the  subsequent  stages  of 
the  operation  :  the  placing  the  plate  in  the  cam- 
era obscura  to  receive  the  image,  its  aubsequent 
exposure  to  the  vapor  of  mercury,  where  the  pic- 
ture first  developes  itself,  the  subsequent  removal 
of  the  film  of  iodide  of  silver,  by  hypo-sulphite  of 
soda,  and,  finally,  the  fixinc  the  picture  by  a  film 
of  gold.    The  chemical  and  physical  changes  ac- 
companying these  processes  were  adverted  to. 
Mr.  Shaw  then  stated,  that  if  an  impressed  Da- 
guerreotype plate,  afler  removal  from  the  camera, 
and  before  introduction  into  the  mercury  box,  be 
exposed  to  the  vapor  of  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bro- 
mine, however  largely  diluted  with  atmospheric 
air,  the  nascent  picture  is  obliterated,  so  as  to  be 
no  longer  capable  of  development  by  the  vapor 
of  mercury.    This  fact,  according  to  Mr.  Shaw, 
has  long  been  known,  though  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  it  has  hitherto  been   wanting.    To 
obtain  this  explanation,  Mr.  Shaw  directed  his 
researches  to  tne  condition  of  the  sensitive  sur- 
face of  the  plate  aAer  the  impression  had  been 
thus  destroyed.    Bv   exposing  some  impressed 
plates,  half  covered  by  a  metallic  screen,  to  the 
vapor  of  bromine,  and  then  placing  them  in  the 
mercury  box,   he   found  that  both  the  covered 
and    uncovered   portions    remained    unchangd, 
but  that  an  intensely  white   stain  occurred  in 
a  line  corresponding  with  the  edjce  of  the  screen. 
This  Mr.  Shaw  referred  to  the  enects  of  light  in- 
sinuating itself  in  the  small  space  purposely  leA 
between  the  screen  and  the  portion  ot  the  plate 
which  it  covered.    From  this  experiment  he  es- 
tablished the  fact,  that  when  an  impressed  Da* 
guerreotvpe  surface  is  exposed  to  either  of  the 
vapors  already  spoken  of,  the  virtual  impression 
is  on  the  one  hand  destroyed,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  sensitiveness  to  light  is  restored.    As  to  the 
degree  in  which  chlorine,  iodine  and  bromine  are 
capable  of  restoring  the  original  character  of  the 
Daguerreotype  surface,  it  was  ascertained  that, 
afler  the  development  of  the  picture  in  the  mer- 
cury box,  the  plate,  if  exposed  to  bromine,  is 
again  ready  to  receive  an  impression  of  light, 
even  on  the  surface  on  which  the  mercury  has 
condensed  ;  so  that  a  succession  of  pictures  may 
be  superimposed  on  each  other  on  the  same  plate. 
Mr.  shew  also  ascertained  that  full  daylight  is 
incapable  of  exciting  any  action  on  a  sensitive 
surface  in  the  presence  of  chlorine,  iodine  or  bro- 


mine.    From  this  eircumsUnce  was  draws  the 
important  practical  conclusion,  that  the  Daguerre- 
otype artist  need  no  longer  prepare  bia  sensitive 
plate  in  the  dark,  but  may  fearlessly  permit  the 
sun's  light  to  fall  on  it  while  it  is  receiving  its 
sensitive  coating,  if  he  takes  the  precaution  of 
exposing  it  for  an  instant  to  the  vapor  of  bromine 
or  iodine  before  placing  it  in  the  dark  box  in 
which  it  is  convened  to  the  camera.    Thia  may 
be  yaluablv  applied  when  taking  pictures    of 
movable  objects.    If,  during  the  time  of   the 
plate  being  in  the  camera,  the  object,  by  moving, 
becomes  distorted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  expose 
the  impressed  plate  for  an  instant,  to  the  vapor 
of  chlorine,  iodine  or  bromine,  and  it  will  be  re- 
stored in  every  respect  to  its  original  condition  ; 
and  this  process  may  be  repeated  until  a  perfect 
impression  is  obtained.    Mr.  Shaw  then  entered 
on  some  experiments  instituted  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  conditions  which  either  accele- 
rate or  retard  the  decomposition  of  salts  of  silver 
generally  by  light.    U  *  stated  that  pure  iodide 
of  silver  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  sensitive 
to  light,  and  that  it  only  becomes  so  when  one  of 
the  substances  used  in  its  preparation, — t.  e.  ni- 
trate of  silver  or  iodide  of  potassium — is  in  excess. 
Mr.  Shaw  then  proceeded  to  describe  experiments 
on  chloride  of  silver  by  light.    The  chloride  used 
by  him  was  obtained  from  the  nitrate  of  silver 
and  hydro-chlorio  acid.    This  salt  having  been 
spread  on  slips  of  glass,  was  secured  in    clasa 
tubes  containing  an  atmosphere  of  the  gas  select- 
ed for  experiment.    The  tube  was  then  exposed 
to  daylight,  and  the  consequent  darkening  of  the 
chloride  observed.    These  investications  led  Bfr. 
Shaw  to  the  interesting  discovery  tnat  chloride  of 
silver,  afler  having  been  darkened  by  light,  when 
placed  in  the  dark  for  two  or  three  hours,  reae- 
sumes  its  original  whiteness,  the  chlorine  com- 
bining under  these  circumstances  with  the  re> 
duced  metal.    On  being  again  submitted  to  day- 
light, the  chloride  was  again  darkened,  and  again 
bleached  by  being  placed  in  the  dark  ;  and  Mr. 
Shaw  proved  that  this  alternate  effect  might  be 
repeated  indefinitely,  without  diminishing    the 
sensitiveness  of  the  salt.    From  this  curious  prop- 
erty of  chloride  of  silver,  Mr.  Shaw  was  led  to 
the  construction  of  a  photometer.     In  the  course 
of  his  researches,  Mr.  Shaw  arrived  at  another 
important  discovery.    He  ascertained  that  some 
gases  and  vapors  have  a  specific  action  on  the 
chemical  agency  of  light  without  reference  to 
their  colors.     He   observed  that  rays  of  light 
passing  through  a  stratum  of  bromine  had  more 
influence  on  the  chloride  of  silver  than  when 
they  passed  through  an  equal  stratum  of  chlorine, 
notwithstanding  the  far  deeper  color  of  the  former 
gas.    Mr.   Shaw  concludea    by  describing    an- 
other photometer,  which,  beinc  constantly  ej^- 
posed  to  light,  exhibits,  by  the  change  produced 
m  it,  the  relative  intensity  of  the  light  at  the  time 
of  the  observation.    This  instrument  consists  of 
a  wedge-shaped  ^lass  vessel,  filled  with  chlorine, 
and  furnished  with  a  long  strip  of  glass,  in  tlie 
middle  of  which  is  a  band  of  chloride  of  silver, 
the  strip  of  glass  beinc  of  an  uniform  grey  color. 
When  tnis  instrument  is  exposed  to  light,  the  dark- 
ening commences  on  the  lower  end  of  the  band  of 
chloride  of  silver,  and  gradually  progresses  up- 
wards until  the  effect  of  tne  light  is  wholly  counter 
acted  by  the  retarding  power  of  the  gas  through 
which  it  passes,  and  its  contact  with  the  salt.-^dk. 


OBITUABY. 


Thomas  F.  Bvxtoit. — Our  obituary  notice  for 
the  present  week  is  heavy  with  a  more  than  or- 
dinary amount  of  melancholy  interest.  On  the 
19th  mat.,  died,  at  hii  seat  in  Norfolk,  aged  59, 
Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton — one  who  must  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  away  from  amongst  the  living 
generations,  for  whose  moral  and  material  ad- 
vancement he  labored  with  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose which  his  political  enemies  have  never 
questioned,  without  a  word  Of  grateful  and  rever- 
ential regard.  For  nearly  twenty  years  during 
which  Mr.  Buxton  sat  in  Parliament,  as  member 
for  Weymouth,  he  took  an  active  and  persevering 
part  in  all  such  debates  as  had  for  their  object  to 
ameliorate  the  sufferings  or  eolarae  the  immuni- 
ties of  his  fellow-men ;  nor  were  nis  labors  in  the 
cause  confined  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's. 
Questions  of  prison-discipline  amendment,  crim- 
inal law,  the  immorality  of  state  lotteries,  the  ab- 
olition of  Suttee  in  our  Indian  Empire,  and  of 
slavery  all  over  the  world,  found  in  him  an  ear- 
nest, intelligent  and  unwearying  advocate,  from 
the  day  when,  at  thirty  years  of  ace,  he  wrote  on 
the  first,  till  that  when  railing  health  warned  him 
of  his  coming  grave.  In  mere  party  politics  or 
the  common-places  of  pdlitical  life,  he  took  no 
share; — to  the  passions  of  party  he  was  an  utter 
stranger.  For  years,  he  was  considered,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  the  successor  of  Wilber- 
Ibrce,  in  the  leading  of  that  body  who  are  known 
as  the  Philanthropists;  and  amid  the  talking 
birds  and  singing  waters  of  that  bewildering  re- 
gion, he  passed  steadily  on  to  his  own  high  pur- 
poses, unseduced  by  its  temptations  and  undivert- 
ed by  its  clamors.  When,  in  1837,  Mr.  Buxton 
lost  faia  seat  for  Weymouth,  he  retired  from  Par- 
liamentary life ;  and  thenceforth,  confined  his  ef- 
forts mainly  to  the  furtherance  of  that  great  ob- 
ject, the  destruction  of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  which 
he  had  so  long  defended  within  its  walls.  He 
was,  as  our  readclrs  well  know,  by  his  pen  and  by 
his  influence,  the  great  promoter  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Niger  Expedition ;  and  though  many  have 
found  in  the  calamitous  issue  of  that  aflfair  ground 
for  impeaching  his  wisdpmt  >t  has  been  his  good 
fortune  never  to  have  his  motives  impugned.— 


esteemed  individual  had  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father,  to  whom  the  literature  of  Scotland 
was  so  deeply  indebted ;  and  continued,  in  con- 
junction with  bis  family,  to  conduct  a  successful 
course  of  publication,  honorable  to  them,  and 
justly  popular  throughout  the  world.  As  a 
Scotsman,  and  intimately  connected  with  th« 
literary  history  of  the  country — as  a  citizen  of  her 
capital,  whose  operations  and  influence  were  of 
much  value  in  the  general  scale — Mr.  Alexander 
Blackwood*s  loss  is  a  public  mbfortune ;  and  as 
a  private  person  whose  amiable  and  excellent 

2oalities  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  it  is 
eeply  deplored  by  a  very  wide  circle  of  friends, 
who  were  most  attached  to  him  during  the  brief 
space  of  a  life- so  suddenly  and  prematurely  clos* 
ed. — Lie.  Gaz, 


Alxxamoeb  Blackwood,  Esq. — On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  81st,  at  his  residence  in  Edinburgh, 
died  Alexander  Blackwood,  the  eldeat  ton  of  the 
late  William  Blackwood,  and  at  the  early  ace 
of  thirty-nine  years.    This  worthy  and  much- 


DsATH  or  THE  Mothsu  or  the  late  Allah 
CuiTKiiiaHAM. — Died  at  her  house,  Albany-Place, 
on  Saturday,  the  2d  ult,  Elizabeth  Harley,  relict 
of  Mr.  Cunningham,  overseer  at  Dalswinton  in 
the  time  of  the  celebrated  P.  Miller,  Esq.,  and  hia 
assistant  in  not  a  few  of  the  improvements  effect- 
ed on  one  of  the  most  beautifbl  estates  on  th« 
Nith  waters  fVom  its  source  to  the  sea.  Apart 
fh>m  the  song  and  fame  of  Burns,  this  domain  baa 
been  long  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  many  inter- 
esting experiments,  and  above  all  as  the  cradle  of 
steam  navigation.  The  deceased  had  attained  the 
oge  of  ninety-five,  and  though  long  a  widow,  who 
in  her  latter  years  went  little  abroad,  her  pilgrin- 
age  was  cheered  by  tho  talents,  worth,  and  un- 
wearied attentions  of  her  fiimily.  She  was  the 
.mother  of  Allan  Cunningham,  whose  name  is  as 
familiar  to  the  ears  of  Scotsmen,  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  a  household  word,  and  of  his  brother 
Thomas,  who  might  have  wooed  the  muse  with 
equal  success  had  not  his  attention  been  profes- 
sionally engrossed  by  the  science  of  mechanics. 
A  third  son,  Peter,  who  still  survives,  a  surgeon 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  is  also  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic by  his  writings  on  Australia,  and  other  subjects 
of  national  importance.  The  remains  of  old  Mrs. 
Cunningham,  as  she  might  be  well  called,  an  ex- 
cellent matron,  and  allied  by  birth  to  families  of 
diatinction,  were  interred  on  Friday  in  Kirkmaho 
churchyard  in  presence  of  many  mourners,  mostly 
in  carnages,  wnose  numbers  were  augmented  ere 
they  reached  the  cemetery  of  a  parish,  which  al- 
though bis  ashes  rest  not  there,  is  endeared  to 
biography  as  the  naUUegolum  of  Allan  Cunning- 
ntan.^-Jiumfrus  Courier, 
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6rceat  33c(taCn. 

Philological  Proofs  of  the  Original  Unity  and  Re- 
cent Origin  of  the  Human  Race,  i^c.  By  A,  J, 
Johnes,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  eirc.  275.  London,  S. 
Clarke ',  Llandovery,  Rees. 

With  much  learned  research,  and  from  a  cari- 
oas  analytical  comparative  tabular  view  of  coin- 
cidences between  tne  language  of  Africa  and  the 
languages  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  Mr. 
Jobnes  contends  for  the  propositions  asserted  in 
bis  title-psge.  As  a  repository  of  much  remark- 
able matter  of  considerable  value  to  philologists, 
we  can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  literary  book  ; 
but  we  most  at  the  same  time  confess  that  its  ar- 
guments, thouch  held  to  be  so  conclusive  by  the 
writer,  have  failed  to  convince  us. — Lit.  Gazette, 


CBrcvmanj;. 

Die  Lustspide  des  Aristophanes.  Vhersetz.  vnd 
erlautert  von  Hieronymus  MuUer.  Erster  Band. 
Leipsic.    1843. 

There  are  perhaps  few  classics  who  need  trans- 
lation so  mucn  as  Aristophanes,  as  certainly  there 
are  few  so  difficult  to  translate.  To  understand 
the  amazing  quantity  of  witty  allusion  in  those 
uproarious  farces  requires  thorough  knowledge  of 
antiquity;  whilst  the  extraordinary  power  of  lan- 
guage— a  power  wilfully,  wantonly  abused  by  the 
poet — requires  of  course  an  equal  masterv  iu  the 
translator.  But  who  has  ever  possessed  that  mas- 
tery ? — who  was  ever  so  airy,  delicate,  and  luxu- 
rious, at  the  same  time  so  capricious,  boisterous, 
preposterous  in  the  use  and  abuse  of  language  ? 

Hieronymus  MoUerbas  certainly  not  that  mas- 
tery, but  be  wields  his  own  flexible  language  with 
unusual  power.  His  translation  is  that  of  a  pro- 
found scholar  and  admirable  writer.  The  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  executed  it  has  not  interfered 
with  the  spirit ;  indeed,  as  we  endeavored  on  a 
former  occasion  to  prove,  fidelity  is  never  likely 
so  to  interfere. 

The  advantages  of  having  such  a  translation 
by  one's  side  while  reading  that  most  curious  of 
poets,  need  not  be  insisted  on ',  and  German  is  a 
laiiguage  now  so  generally  studied  that  we  shall 
be  doing  several  of  our  readers  a  kindness  in 
pointing  out  to  them  the  existence  of  this  work, 
since  our  own  language  has  no  substitute  for  it. 
The  masterly  paraphrases  of  Mr.  Hookham  Frere 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  are  often  useless  to  any  but 
the  merely  English  reader,  and  they  only  com- 
prise a  small  portion  of  Aristophanes.  Herr 
Mailer's  version  is  to  comprise  the  whole  in  three 
▼blumes  :  the  first  of  these  lies  before  us,  and  is 
preceded  by  a  succinct  but  excellent  history  of 
the  Grecian  drama.  When  the  publication  is 
completed  we  may  return  to  it  in  a  more  special 
manner. 
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JUNE,    1  8  4S. 


REIGN  OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA. 

Fnm  Uw  BrJIiib  QbhUcIt  K<ti«w. 

This  Brlicle  doei  hooor  to  our  great  hii- 
toriao,  and  honor  aUo  to  the  salhor,  who,  we 
Kre  permitted  to  my,  is  Dr.  Hamilton,  of 
Leedi.  This  new  Quarterly,  edited  by  Dr. 
Vanghan,  preseota  the  public,  in  its  first  num- 
her,wilh  many  interestingand  valuable  articles, 
giviag  promise  of  vigor  and  excellence.  One 
DD  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  we 
shall  transrer  to  our  pages  ;  and  perhape  one 
other  on  Lord  John  Russell. — Kd, 

Jfle  Hiitory  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinaad 
and  liobella  the  Catholic,  of  Spain. 
By  WiUiam  H.  Preseotl.  Third  Edi- 
tion, revised,  wHi  additions.  In  three 
Tolames. 

Historical  writing  requires  bo  many 
qnalitiea  to  sustain  it  in  its  proper  plane  in 
literature,  to  justify  the  earnest  expectatton 
which  it  Kwakena  in  the  wise  and  good,  to 
fulfil  adequately  its  own  pretension,  that  no 
claM  of  composition  needs  to  be  more 
jealooaly  Ktnned.  Though  the  ignwanl 
ud  carelen  have  received  the  legend  and 
tbe  laj  without  examination  or  suspicion, 
yet  hu  the  noble  science  of  notiiur  md 
Vol.  v.— No.  H.       10 


developing  tbe  true  story  of  man  never 
been  auffered  to  weaken  its  claim  to  truth 
by  the  indulgence  of  conjecture,  or  to  cor- 
rupt its  rectitude  by  partiality.  The  at- 
tempt may  be  frequent :  in  (he  dark  ob- 
scurities of  party  and  prejudice,  it  may 
succeed  :  a  few  dupes  may  be  hoodwinked 
by  the  imposture.  But  any  great  work  of 
this  order,  broad  in  outline,  and  public  in 
interest, — taking  a  kingdom  for  its  stage, 
and  an  epoch  for  its  period, — can  shuffle 
nothing  :  it  must  be  clear  in  the  righteous 
motive  of  its  undertaking,  in  the  strict 
fidelity  of  its  statements,  in  the  triumphant 
authority  of  its  proofs.  Even  then,  medi- 
ocrity cannot  be  brooked.  It  is  as  fatal  in 
productions  of  this  nature  as  in  poetry. 
■  Si  ptalum  a  mnmo  deceuit,  vergil  ad  imum.' 
This  is  the  canon  of  all  ages.  It  has  been 
inexorably  enforced.  If  it  be  severe,  it  h 
only  in  its  leudernesa  towards  human  wel- 
fare. The  toleration  of  the  doubtful  ind 
the  mean  in  such  authorship  would  entail 
irretrievaUe  mischief.  It  would  be  to  mis- 
place or  extinguish  (he  watcb-ttywers  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  to  slight  all  «x>iDple, 
and  to  pervert  all  experience.  It  would 
aap  the  very  fbundatiaai  of  morality.  Han, 
whUem  bit  devioM  trron  aad  his  rain 
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imaginations,  does  reserve  one  province  for 
truth.  He  will  not  that  it  be  invaded.  He 
resents  every  trespass.  He  marks  it  out 
with  fenced  boundaries.  He  calls  tlie  en- 
closure— History. 

We  should  form  an  imperfect  estimate  of 
literature  in  this  department,  were  we  to 
confine  its  merits  to  simple  fidelity.  The 
annalist,  with  his  tables  and  records,  would 
then  deserve  the  praise  we  award  to  the 
historian.  We  do  not  restrict  it  to  the 
honors  of  an  art.  The  term  is  not  impro- 
perly applied,  for  it  requires  the  skilfulness 
of  arrangement,  of  illustration,  of  relief 
It  demands  the  bold  conception,  the  touch 
of  nature,  and  the  stroke  of  truth.  But 
accuracy,  method,  grace,  are  not  enough. 
It  must  be  inspired  by  philosophy;  yet, 
though  always  felt,  this  must  not  be  ob- 
truded. It  is  wholesome  instruction  by 
censure  and  warning,  by  praise  and  blame. 
It  turns  back  the  veil  of  the  past,  that  we 
may  turn  aside  the  veil  of  the  future.  It 
points  to  dangers,  that  we  may  escape  them. 
It  tells  of  opportunities  which  have  been 
lost  by  others,  but  which  we  may  timely 
seize.  It  marks  the  onward  impulse  which 
has  reached  us,  that  it  may  bear  us  forward 
loo.  If  it  be  not  as  much  warmed  by  be- 
nevolence, as  schooled  by  philosophy,  it 
fails  of  its  right  impression.  It  must  be 
the.  oracle,  nut  only  of  wisdom,  but  of  phi- 
lanthropy. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  so  few  writers  of 
this  description  have  reached  the  height 
which  the  truly  worthy  are  allowed,  on  all 
hands,  to  claim.  Not  lower  than  that  of 
the  bard  is  their  challenged  rank.  Honor, 
the  highest  and  most  grateful,  is  due  to 
their  labor.  Theirs  are  not  estimable  sa- 
crifices. They  wander  back  in  old  and  de- 
serted paths,  where  there  is  only  monu- 
ment and  inscription.  The  cheerful  ways, 
the  opening  scenes  of  life,  they  leave  for 
the  long  and  gloomy  galleries  of  the  dead. 
Their  order  of  existence  is  inverted  ;  for  a 
season,  the  instinct  of  the  present  and  of 
the  future  must  be,  as  with  a  monastic 
severity,  repressed.  Men  think  of  such 
self-denial  with  mingled  awe  and  wonder, 
crowning  these  benefactors  with  no  perish- 
able leaf.  But  then  the  enrolment  in  that 
number  is  the  more  guarded  and  deliberate. 
The  candidate  is  for  evil,  if  not  for  good. 
He  may  paint  what  we  would  see  purely 
reflected.  He  may  flatter  what  we  would 
hear  inartificiallj  rehearsed.     Large  and 

Eineroua  must  be  the  qualities  of  his  soul, 
e  most  never  forget  his  responsibility. 
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His  task  is  not  of  the  day,  the  observation 
of  the  passing  spectacle ;  he  must  read 
back  the  great  revolutions  and  cycles  of  the 
former  heavens  to  foretell,  on  comprehen- 
sive calculations,  the  phenomena  of  the 
new.  His  control  of  passion  must  be  com- 
plete. Sometimes  he  may  not  even  be  ex- 
cited. The  matter  is  not  sufficiently  seri- 
ous to  affect  him.  To  separate  the  detritus 
which  surrounds  him — to  copy  the  ancient 
verse — to  chronicle  the  ancient  date — with- 
out theory,  withput  prepossession,  is  at 
least  possible,  however  it  be  rare.  But 
must  all  emotion  be  proscribed  ?  He  knows 
not  the  vulgar  eagerness  of  strife  and  side. 
He  leans  to  none  in  obsequiousness  or  hate. 
He  is  so  far  raised  above  the  earth,  that 
while  he  foregoes  none  of  its  sympathies, 
he  is  exalted  higher  than  its  disputes.  There 
is  joy  as  well  as  calm  in  that  elevation. 
The  process  to  which  he  subjects  himself 
is  often  painful,  but  to  him  it  is  an  ample 
recompense.  He  finds  many  a  spoil  among 
the  dim  shadows  which  frown  upon  him. 
He  rescues  many  a  captivity  of  knowledge 
and  excellence.  He  returns  a  trophy-laden 
conqueror.  Yet  this  is  not  a  mere  retro- 
spect, though  his  materials  lie  in  the  past. 
He  is  the  sage  of  the  present.  He  is  the 
seer  of  that  which  is  to  come.  He  teaches 
what  man  always  was :  he  forewarns  what 
man  must  always  be.  He  has  dug  out  of 
now  withered  fields  the  seeds  of  glorious 
improvement.  He  plucks  from  failure  and 
disaster  the  antidote  to  their  recurrence* 
Surely  such  a  master  deserves  all  honor — 
of  former  times,  as  their  expositor;  of  present 
times,  as  their  instructor ;  of  future  times, 
as  their  diviner.  He  deals  not  in  fictions, 
but  in  what  is  more  amazing.  He  furnishes 
the  means  of  poetry  and  romance.  He 
sheds  around  him  the  light  which  the  prism 
of  imagination  catches  and  decomposes  in 
all  its  variegated  colors.  How  poor  was 
song,  but  for  his  burden — how  feeble  statu- 
ary, but  for  his  relic — how  trifling  poetry, 
but  for  his  theme !  The  historical  denotes 
the  highest  order  of  art,  as  it  ought  -  of 
letters.  Withal,  the  conviction  is  very 
general,  that  the  man  who  would  rise  to 
greatness  in  this  path,  must  be  personally 
worthy.  He  commonly  obtains  a  moral 
homage.  The  temple  receives  his  bust  as 
willingly  as  the  portico  and  hall.  When 
this  is  not  true  of  the  individual,  it  is  al- 
most invariably  certain  that  a  correq>oDd- 
ing  flaw  will  be  detected  in  his  production, 
— some  vein  of  the  sinister,  the  ignoble, 
and  unJQst 
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National  affairs  are  the  proper  subject 
and  the  greatest  department  of  history. 
What  is  called  universal,  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  wanting  in  every  attribute  of  cor- 
rect authentication,  and  of  inspiring  soul. 
But  the  man,  at  frequent  intervals,  may  be 
found,  who  can,  by  the  union  of  genius  and 
diligence,  take  a  bold  survey  of  his  life- 
time, and  thence  pursue  into  the  depths  of 
antiquity  the  rise  of  usages  and  the  causes 
of  events.  This  truth  will  oflen  be  as  dis- 
tinctly stamped  on  his  recital  and  his  in- 
ference, as  on  his  actual  observations. 
Should  he  start  from  a  distant  point,  avoid- 
ing all  that  is  coeval,  there  is  a  straight 
high-road  for  him  to  travel,  if  other  ages 
have  bequeathed  (what  civilization  cannot 
have  existed  without  doing)  some  shape  or 
measure  of  document  or  memorial.  These 
he  will  collate  and  set  in  order,  giving  each 
its  time  and  place  and  value.  Biography 
lends  not  only  a  charm,  but  often  a  clavis, 
to  the  whole.  The  delineation  must  not 
be  only  of  the  general  interests  of  that 
people :  there  must  be  the  lighter  etching, 
and  the  passing  episode.  What  is  the  rude 
shock  of  the  undistinguished  host?  We 
love  to  witness  the  duel  of  heroes,  the  en- 
counter of  knightly  arms.  One  nobl**.  river 
may  intersect  a  country;  but  white  we 
slavishly  follow  its  banks,  we  lose  the  dis- 
tant mountain  and  runnel  and  vale.  And 
yet,  were  we  asked  what  national  histories 
exist?  we  should  not  know  how  to  answer. 
We  might  search  the  volumes  of  Greece. 
But  what  large  transparent  view  of  its  af- 
fairs, its  ordinary  movements,  its  very  life, 
do  we  thus  obtain!  It  boasts,  and  most 
justly,  its  '  first  three.'  The  information, 
more  close  and  exact,  which  we  seek,  is 
not  in  them.  Herodotus,  in  his  wide  range 
of  nations  and  traditions,  only  indites 
the  wars  of  Persia  against  the  land  of  his 
celebrity,  though  not  of  his  birth,  from 
their  beginning  under  Cyrus,  until  their 
termination  under  Xerxes,  in  the  double 
and  simultaneous  fields  of  Platsa  and  Mv- 
cale.  Thucydides  has  delivered  to  us  the 
incidents  and  campaigns  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  down  to  its  twenty-first  year. 
He  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  it.  None 
can  doubt  his  accuracy,  nor  resist  his  ani- 
mation. But  the  eye-witness  and  the  official 
partisan  are  not  the  best  judges  of  the  fact. 
What  is  gained  in  vividness  of  description 
is  at  the  expense  of  sedate  reflection  and 
collective  opinion.  Xenophon  bears  us 
with  him,  in  his  Anabasis,  from  scene  to 
•ceoCy  from  mountain-paaa  to  sterile  plain, 
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from  battle  and  victory  to  still  more  con- 
summate retreat ;  in  his  affairs  of  Greece 
he  completes  the  great  Lacedsmonian 
struggle  by  bringing  them  to  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas. 
Can  these  united  historians — and  surely  no 
country  can  challenge  their  equals — be  con- 
sidered to  lay  open  the  wonders  of  that 
land,  or  the  characteristics  of  that  people  7 
Rome  must  prefer  even  a  lower  title  to  a 
clear  account  of  what  it  whs.  It  can  name 
illustrious  chroniclers,  but  all  its  mighty 
tale  is  broken  into  parts,  which  it  is  often 
hopeless  to  conjoin.  Ctesar  describes  his 
military  progresses,  or  rather  flights.  Sal- 
lust  sketches  a  single  conspiracy  and  a 
foreign  war.  Even  Tacitus,  in  his  Annals, 
merely  draws  the  hideous  monster,  Ti- 
berius: while  his  history  is  chiefly  inter- 
esting for  its  pictures  of  Britain  and  Judea. 
Suetonius,  ^idst  the  portraitures  of  the 
imperial  twelve,  but  little  illustrates  their 
respective  times.  Livy  certainly  finds  room 
to  expatiate  between  Romulus  and  Drusus, 
an  interval  of  eight  hundred  years.  But 
while  other  writers  of  history  have  lived  too 
near  the  occurrences  which  they  describe, 
he  evidently  lived  too  distant.  He  has  met 
with  hard  justice  from  Nicbuhr  and  many 
modern  critics.  It  is  even  provoking,  re- 
calling our  8cho«)l-boy  veneration  of  the  old 
Paduan,  to  find  his  veracity  so  rigorously 
questioned.  We  often  wondered  how  and 
whence  he  knew  so  much ;  but  ours  was 
most  reverent  credence.  Alas!  that  a  fa- 
bric so  superstitiou.sly  venerjited  and  ador- 
ed, should  crumble  before  the  unimagina- 
tive temperament  hnd  mischievous  acumen 
of  those  who  deny  their  duty  to  believe,  and 
their  right  to  be  convinced,  save  upon  the 
laws  of  truth. 

The  volumes  before  us  arc  the  produc- 
tions of  an  American.  He  is  evidently  a 
high-minded  man.  We  know  not  pre- 
judice against  his  country.  We  feel  it,  in 
all  its  great  distinctions,  to  be  our  own.  It 
has  as  much  ri^ht  to  Milton  and  Shak- 
speare  as  ourselves  :  it  has  no  better  right 
than  we  have  to  Edwards.  As  noble,  cor- 
rect, sterling  English  has  come  from  its 
shores  as  any  our  own  can  boast.  Other 
vulgar  rivalries  are  not  to  our  mind.  If 
there  be  in  any  of  our  critical  organs  and 
confederacies  a  disposition  to  carp  at  trans- 
atlantic authorship,  we  eschew  all  sympathy 
with  it.  The  tastes  of  the  two  people,  as 
likewise  their  habits,  may  not  always  be 
the  same.  Each  may  abet  its  own.  Still 
is  it  only  just  to  say,  that  the  writing  of  our 
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brethren  is  impressed  with  a  warmth,  a 
vigor,  a  freshness,  which,  with  all  its  fre- 
quent inferiority  of  idiom  and  euphony,  set 
before  us  no  mean  rule  and  model. 

Mr.  Prescott  has  proved  himself  in  this 
work  to  be  most  indefatigable.  His  in- 
dustry has  been  immense.  His  sources  of 
information  were  widely  scattered.  To 
bring  them  together  could  be  no  common 
labor.  For  almost  every  statement,  some- 
times to  the  unimportant  and  even  trivial, 
he  is  prepared  with  his  corroboration.  He 
has  taken  nothing  upon  report  and  gen- 
eral credulity.  He  works  his  way  through 
mountains  of  conflicting  testimony.  For 
ten  years  he  was  employed  in  maturing  his 
design.  During  some  years  of  this  term^ 
he  lost  the  powers  of  sight  so  far  as  any 
use  could  be  made  of  it  in  reading,  and  in 
collecting  materials.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  the  bitterness  of  such  a  dis- 
appointment and  the  seriousness  of  such  a 
disadvantage  to  a  man  engaged  in  his  high 
pursuit,  what  could  an  amanuensis  do  in 
deciphering  differently  spelt  signatures,  and 
complexities  of  character  and  figure,  which 
almost  every  paper  of  ancient  date  pre- 
sents? A  calamity  like  this  would  have 
disarmed  Zoilus.  But  we  mark  no  inad- 
vertence, no  failure.  It  would  seem,  that 
conscious  incapacity  had  only  made  him 
more  wary.  His  step  is  only  the  more 
measured  and  sure.  We  have  to  excuse 
nothing  as  to  his  care,  nor  is  he  deficient 
in  ardor.  He  feels  his  epic-theme.  He  is 
sometimes  conscious  of  its  glory  to  a  mani- 
fest depression.  It  was  very  suitable  that 
a  Columbian, — for  the  claim  to  the  discov- 
ery of  that  Continent  by  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci is  ridiculously  false — should  under- 
take the  history  of  events  in  whicn,  to  this 
hour,  he  inherits  a  vital  stake.  He  owes 
his  all  to  it.  From  his  mighty  sea-line,  his 
eye  naturally  fixes  upon  Spain,  before  any 
other  European  country.  The  coasts  not 
only  stand  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
nearest  of  all,  but  this  physical  geography 
gave  rise  to  their  original  connexion.  How 
strange  their  respective  fortunes  1  The 
monarchy  which  realized  that  new  world, 
so  magnificent  with  valor  and  victory,  so 
adorned  by  art  and  learning — ^like  one 
gilded  and  elaborate  pageant — still  the 
clarion  boast  of  fame, — sunk,  feeble,  credit- 
less,  ignoble,  waned  into  insignificance, 
withered  into  decrepitude!  The  western 
hemisphere  crowdeo,  towards  its  south, 
with  colonists  of  that  monarchy,  far  nobler 
in  character  and  spirit  than  the  race  which 
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they  have  left  behind, — while  on  its  north- 
ern range  a  nation  lives  so  unlike  all  the  old- 
en stock  of  this  side  the  globe,  so  free,  so  in- 
tense, so  intellectual,  so  self-possessed,  that 
it  can  only  be  designed  to  counterpoise 
tyranny  every  where,  and  by  its  grand  ex- 
periment to  convince  the  species  that  lil> 
erty  is  social  man's  proper  charter,  as  it  is 
individual  man's  natural  birthright!  Who 
could  have  augured  contrasts  Tike  these? 
Who  could  have  painted  these  '  counterfeit 
presentments?'  Who  could  have  imagined 
that  feeble,  haggard  parent — that  high- 
minded  juvenescent  offspring  ?  Who  could 
have  thought  of  those  far-distant  dock- 
yards, and  harbors  with  their  powerful  navy 
— and  of  a  marine,  the  proudest  of  all 
shores,  the  most  powerful  of  all  seas,  shat- 
tered at  a  blow  or  mouldered  by  disuse  ? 
We  welcome  our  author  into  this  field,-— 
not  only  as  his  nation  gives  him  every  claim 
to  be  heard  on  such  a  matter,  but  as  it  en- 
sures a  strict  impartiality.  It  is  as  though 
he  and  his  compatriots  had  been  shut  out 
of  all  this  antiquity  by  the  laws  of  space, 
and  not  only  by  those  of  time.  'There 
rises  up  before  them  a  past,  with  which  for 
ages  they  have  had  no  interest  or  feeling 
intertwined.  Diplomatic  relations  are  now 
regularly  established  between  these  respec- 
tive countries.  The  romance  the  more 
captivates  them  who  see  in  their  own  land 
nothing  which  conventionally  bears  that 
name.  It  is  altogether  new.  They  need 
not,  however,  regret  that  their  youth  was 
not  BO  trained.  'They  were  not  led  through 
the  gorgeous  fable  of  childhood.  They 
came  forth  in  more  masculine  maturity  of 
mind.  Their  romance — for  they  have  one 
— is  not  of  that  nursery  illusion  in  which 
Met  people  have  been  bound ;  they  have 
achieved  their  romance  by  enterprises  of 
intelligence  and  virtue.  It  is  not  a  thing 
of  indefinable  fascination  :  their  own  deeds 
create  it.  It  is  not  fled  :  it  yet  lives  on  in  a 
glowing  accumulation.  It  is  not  to  dieaio 
of:  it  is  nakedly  clear.  It  is  not  a  past:  it 
is  rather  present  and  to  come.  The  danger 
is  of  a  certain  precocity.  The  education 
has  been  so  maqly  that  the  mind  may  not 
be  sufficiently  stout  for  it ;  it  has  been  so 
rapid,  that  it  may  not  be  properly  inwrought 
or  lastingly  retained. 

It  might  be  asked,  Why  was  not  this 
History, — ^filled  with  exploits  and  discov- 
ery,— the  most  marvellous  page  which  suc- 
ceeds medieval  tales, — written  long  since  T 
Robertson  only  glances  at  it,  and  that  bat 
as  prologue  to  a  later  reign.    Peter  Martyr 
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(always  to  be  distingnished  from  a  name 
familiar  in  the  condact  of  the  English  Re- 
forosation)  has  lefl  many  letters  which  sup- 
ply much  contemporary  information.  But 
these  are  only  the  means  and  helps  of  his- 
tory. The  curate  of  Los  Palacios  is  rather 
a  garralous  and  magniloquent  old  man. 
Spain  in  her  history  was  for  centuries  un- 
known. The  state-intrigue  was  rigorously 
closed  in  cabinets,  the  literary  document 
was  as  carefully  guarded  in  libraries ;  she 
was  jealous  of  all  publicity,  she  shrank  into 
monastic  loneliness  and  silence.  Revolu- 
tion is  a  great  pick-lock.  Bars  and  gates 
give  way  before  it.  If  freedom  be  the  re- 
ward,— for  alas,  it  is  not  a  necessary  se- 
qnence ! — ^then  the  people  breathe.  Their 
spirit  returns.  They  resolve,  with  deep 
cariosity  and  thirst,  to  explore  their  an- 
cestral times.  They  will  know  the  causes 
of  tyranny  the  moment  they  reap  the  bless- 
ings of  release.  Perhaps  never,  until  now, 
could  the  Gastilian  Book  of  Kings  have 
been  truly  written,  or  perhaps,  profitably 
read.  Much  of  the  lore  has  been  rescued 
as  from  a  sealed  sepulchre.  The  lamp 
which  had  so  long  been  twinkling  in  it  had 
well  nigh  expired.  It  demanded  every  care 
and  effort  to  turn  these  discoveries  to  any 
good  account  But  the  business  has  been 
accomplished.  We  regard  these  volumes 
as  an  acquisition  to  the'  cause  of  historical 
aathority  and  knowledge.  We  acknow- 
ledge ourselves  debtors  to  their  general 
clearness  and  consistency.  Their  spirit 
shows  a  chaste  scrupulousness  of  mind. 
We  can  find  no  fault  against  th^ir  candor 
ami  generosity. 

The  work  before  us  is  the  more  welcome 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  author  has 
been  somewhat  anticipated  by  a  country- 
man of  his,  a  gentleman  with  whose  magic 
power  of  invention  and  description  it  would 
be  perilous  to  vie.  Washington  Irving  has 
maij^  a  rhythmic  period  for  himself.  His 
*  well  of  English  undefiled '  plays  like  a 
fountain,  with  an  iris  on  its  spray  and  with 
a  music  in  its  pulsation.  But  in  his  his- 
torical fictions  there  is  oflen  danger.  Sel- 
dom do  men  of  genius  succeed  in  their 
machinery.  The  chorus  which  was  inter- 
preter to  the  ancient  drama  never  broke  the 
continnity,  nor  weakened  the  realness,  of 
the  action.  Scott's  eidola  are  commonly 
coarse  and  constrained.  Moore's  Fadla- 
deen  is  a  heavy  incubus  upon  his  flowing 
▼erse;  and  certainly,  the  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida  does  not  help  the  '  Chronicle  of 
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that  country,  its  picturesque  scenes,  its 
serried  defences,  its  elaborate  refinements, 
its  haughty  race,  its  warlike  costume,  its 
sumless  wealth, — the  citadel  of  nature,  the 
school  of  knowledge,  the  storehouse  of  art, 
— have  risen  up  beneath  the  talisman  of 
this  Apocryphist  in  most  unnecessary  co- 
lors of  enchantment.  Truth  was  the  only 
imagination  to  be  invoked  for  such  a  nar- 
rative. It  is  not  without  some  advantage, 
some  good  fortune,  that  the  legendary  went 
first,  and  that  there  was  preparing,  as  he 
scattered  his  fancies,  a  more  sober  and 
faithful  witness  who  knows  no  bias  but 
that  of  evidence,  who  regards  no  dictation 
except  that  of  fact. 

But  our  approbation  of  the  present  un- 
dertaking is  not  unqualified.  It  is  often- 
times cold  and  tame  in  its  manner.  Its 
style  wants  breadth  and  vigor.  There  is 
not  enough  of  the  right  enthusiasm ;  a 
stronger  vein  of  Christian  philanthropy,  of 
good^will  to  men,  would  have  adorned  it  like 
a  layer  of  gold.  If  the  sections,  which  are 
now  far  removed  from  each  other,  had  been 
placed  nearer  and  been  more  coherent,  the 
whole  would  have  proceeded  in  a  more  nat- 
ural order.  The  notes  are  oflen  out  of 
taste.  The  biographies  ought  to  have  been 
more  interlaced  with  the  events.  From  this 
desire  of  giving  complete  parts  rather  than 
the  inwoven  tissue,  the  reader  has  frequent- 
ly to  return  to  a  long-deserted  point,  and 
there  to  begin  another  excursion.  The 
hemisphere  is  rich  in  its  particular  stars, 
but  needs  a  more  general  and  zodiacal 
light. 

The  principal  fault  of  the  publication  is 
in  its  deficiency  of  philosophical  generali- 
zation. There  was  room  in  the  subject 
for  the  minute  working  out  of  principles 
until  they  should  be  established  as  the  laws 
of  mankind.  There  was  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  tracing  nascent  custom  into  the 
noblest  institutions  of  civilization  and  gov*> 
ernment.  The  author  might  have  stood 
close  to  the  spring-heads  of  streams  which 
now  roll  in  tides  of  power  and  majesty,  and^ 
which  cover  the  earth  with  the  richo?»  «  f 
intelligence  and  good.  He  might  ha\v3 
dealt  with  the  roots  and  the  causes  of  things. 
His  research  demanded,  and  should  have 
inspired,  this  determination.  There  were 
many  known  establishments  and  doctrines 
of  the  present  century  which  he  should  have 
pursued  to  their  earliest  shape  and  source, 
A  fine  scope  offered  itself  of  bringing  to- 
gether the  ancient  and  the  modern  world. 


ihe  Siege  of  Granada.'    The  vast  defiles  of  exhibiting  the  renovation  of  the  one,  through 
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its  awful  days,  from  the  wreck  of  the  other. 
He  has  not  done  this.  His  mind  does  not 
seem  to  pant  for  this  highest  fame.  His 
endowments  do  not  apparently  qualify  him 
in  any  marked  manner  for  it.  We  now 
leave  the  author,  with  much  respect  and 
gratitude,  and  would  offer  some  opinions 
upon  that  theme  which  he  has  prosecuted 
with  most  commendable  diligence,  though 
not  with  the  highest  order  of  success. 

The  name  of  Goth  very  early  occurs  in 
history,  towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power.     Along  the  great  Scandinavian  re- 
gion, it  is,  in  several  instances,  still  re- 
tained, to  denote  particular  places.     '  Goth- 
ini '  and  '  Gothones '  are  mentioned  either 
as  different  nations,  or  as  one,  in  the  work 
of  Tacitus, '  De  Situ,  Moribus,  et  Populis 
Germanise.'     It  seems  to  be  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  generic  name.     It  stands  for  a 
race  rather  than  for  a  tribe.     It  is  fruitless 
to  inquire  into  its  etymology,  or  from  such 
conjectures  to  infer  its  extent  and  use.     It 
was  indubitably  an  almost  Arctic  people, 
rising  gradually  into  notice  and  influence, 
so  that  soon  they  impressed  their  name  on 
more  southern  countries,  and  could  not  be 
overlooked  by  contemporary  writers.  Their 
history  is  one  of  emigration :  we  are  almost 
wholly  ignorant  of  their  original  or  settled 
state.     For  probably  they  had  pushed  them- 
selves thither  from  some  Asiatic  jungle  or 
steppe.     Their  courses  were  so  different,  or 
their  birth-places  were  so  apart,  that  they 
are  known  to  us  by  the  grand  cardinal  dis- 
tinctions— Ostro-Goths,  Goths  of  the  East, 
Visigoths,  Goths  of  the  West.     The  com- 
pounds are  of  their  language,  scarcely  yield- 
ing a  sound  or  sign  of  our  own.     It  is  in 
this  latter  branch  that  our  chief  interest  at 
present  lies.     And  as  this  column  emerges 
from  the  dark  forests  and  ice-bound  fast- 
nesses of  the  north,  we  watch  their  progress 
with  the  most  excited  notice.     They  are  not 
the  lawless  horde,  bandits  and  freebooters. 
They  bear  with  them  the  ark  which  en- 
shrines every  type  of  those  forms  which  di- 
rect and  fashion   modern  civilization.     In 
them  is  found  that  mind  which  now  rules 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
by  which  they  sway  those  which  are  igno- 
rant and  rude.     In  their  occupation  of  a 
new  position  on  the  European  mainland,  we 
observe  elements  which  are  now  developed 
in  their  forgetful  and  ungrateful  descend- 
ants.    Right-heartedness  towards   woman 
and  wedded  love  was  early  noticed  as  their 
refined  distinction,  and  this  is  the  germ  of 
the  chivalry  which  afterwards  spread  its 
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banners  and  songs  and  elegancies  over  sar« 
rounding  states.  Elective  monarchy  was 
another  feature  of  their  nationalism ;  and 
this  is  the  earnest  of  that  constitutional 
check  upon  power,  without  which  liberty 
must  die.  A  people  which  could  thus 
stand  out  from  the  most  polished  countries 
of  their  age,  were  naturally  ordained,  were 
actually  constituted,  to  be  the  founders  and 
patterns  of  all  that  is  enlightened  and  enno- 
bling in  softened  manners,  liberal  politics, 
and  righteous  laws. 

Spain  was  a  happy  and  pro^>erou8  coun- 
try in  the  fourth  century,  being  a  member 
of  the  empire.     Its  grand  divisions  were 
Lusitania,  (Portugal,)  fi(Btica,  (Andalusia, 
Murcia,  the  Algarves,)  and  Tarraconenais, 
inclusive  of  all  besides.     Its  cities  then 
were  even  those  which  still  are  extant,  and 
their  names  may  still  be  identified, — Emer- 
ita,  (Madrid,)  Gorduba,  (Cordova,)  Seville, 
Tarragona.     It  had  driven  back  many  bar- 
barian assaults.    The  vestiges  of  earlier 
pos8essors  than  the  Romans  may  yet   be 
marked.     Celt-Iberia  tells  of  a  northern  ir- 
ruption ;  Carthagena,  of  the  Punic  aims ; 
and  Saguntum  proved  how  possible  it  is  to 
love  a  conqueror,  by  its  fidelity  to  Rome. 
About  ten  months  before  the  pUIage  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  this  country  had 
been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Suevi, 
Alani,  and  the  Vandals.     Gallicia  was  over- 
run by  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  inva- 
ders.   The  Silingi,  a  section  of  the  last, 
made  themselves  masters  of  Boetica.    The 
Alani  claimed  possession  of  Carthagena, 
and  the  whole  of  Lusitania.    AH  this  vio* 
lence  was  considered  as  done  to  Rome. 
But  how  was  that  power,  whose  capitoi  had 
been  twice  besieged  by  Alaric,  the  king 
and  chief  of  the  Visigoths,  to  revenge  itself! 
For  now  do  we  behold  the  wanderers,  who 
had  a  second  time  migrated  to  fairer  cli- 
mates, beleaguering  the  citji^  of  the  Cssars. 
Nor  has  military  organization  quenched  all 
their  reverence  for  domestic  fidelity  and 
political  liberty.    In  raising  the  twofold 
siege,  they  have  exemplified  forbearance, 
reason,  kindness,  and  self-restraint.     The 
prize  was  within  their  reach — ay,  in  their 
grasp-^-and  they  loosed  their  hold.     Thej 
were  influenced  by  ideas  of  antiquity,  by 
recollections  of  greatness,  by  motives  of  re- 
ligion.    If  they  sought  plunder,  they  did 
not  wantonly  attack,  until  subsequent  pro- 
vocations, relics  of  taste  and  monuments  of 
genius.     But  that  city  was  at  last  sacked 
and  rifled.     It  was  stripped  of  its  disposable 
treasures.    That  it  was  burnt,  in  the  com- 
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mon  sense  of  that  word,  is  not  true.  Some 
of  its  buildings  were  consumed.  The  in- 
cendiary was  not  always  the  foe.  The  de- 
sire to  arrest  the  spoiler  and  to  balk  his 
quest,  often  directed  the  torch.  Glutted 
with  wealth  and  gorged  with  blood,  Alaric 
now  led  away  his  nation-force.  Even  he 
does  not  appear  incapable  of  honor,  justice, 
and  relenting.  We  behold  him  sometimes 
moderating  the  insolence  of  victory,  and  at- 
tempering the  rigors  of  war,  with  courtesy. 
He  was  hastening  to  Sicily  for  the  purpose 
of  conquering  Africa,  when  death  proved, 
what  his  followers  seem  to  have  doubted, 
that  he  was  mortal.  An  adversary  now 
grappled  with  him,  whom  he  could  not 
mate.  There  is  something  sublime,  though 
frightfully  cruel,  in  his  obsequies.  It  is  as 
though  the  horrors  of  the  £dda  were  to  be 
chanted,  and  all  the  orgies  of  the  Valhalla 
were  to  be  rehearsed — the  skull-cup,  the 
blood-draught,  the  hell-broth,  the  demon- 
incantation.  It  was  an  apotheosis  of  savage 
grandeur  and  fell  superstition.  The  Bu- 
sentinus,  a  river  flowing  near  the  walls  of 
Consentia,  was  diverted  from  its  channel  by 
the  sternly  exacted  toil  of  a  crowd  of  cap- 
tives; a  splendid  mausoleum  was  then 
reared  in  its  drained  bed,  for  the  remains 
of  the  *  mighty  hunter  ;'  around  that  tomb 
were  hung  the  richest  trophies  which  his 
victorious  career  had  amassed ;  he  lay  in 
funereal  and  sepulchral  state  at  once ;  there 
was  the  death-song;  there  were  deep- 
wrung  tears.  Then  came  the  moment 
when  they  would  bury  the  warrior,  indeed, 
not  only  his  corse,  but  his  grave.  The 
stream  was  turned  back  to  its  proper  direc- 
tion ;  it  broke  over  the  bier  and  urn  of  the 
hero,  covering  him  with  its  flood,  as  the 
last  winding-sheet  and  the  last  lachrymato- 
ry ;  while  to  maintain  the  secrecy  of  that 
spot  beyond  the  fear  of  betrayal,  the  cap- 
tives who  had  wrought  the  gigantic  labor 
were  instantly  slain ;  the  murmurs  of  the 
river  were  not  suffered  to  dirge  him,  with- 
out the  cry  of  the  wail  which  ascended  with 
this  bloody  libation!  The  Visigoths  were 
now  in  voluntary  retreat.  On  their  leader's 
death,  they  abandoned  his  immediate  enter- 
prise, and  retraced  their  steps.  Adolphus, 
his  brbther,  became  a  Roman  general, 
pledged  his  fealty  and  that  of  his  troops  to 
the  Imperial  power, — married  Placidia,  sis- 
ter of  Honorius,  and  daughter  of  Theodo- 
sius, — obtained  the  lawful  consent  to  draw 
off  his  army  to  resist  the  enemies  which 
were  still  menacing  his  adopted  country, — 
and  soon  beheld  his  follouers  settled  in 
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Thoulouse,  Narbonne  and  Bourdeaux.  Still 
true  to  his  pledge  of  honor  and  allegiance, 
he  urged  his  way  to  recover  Spain  from  its 
ruthless  oppressors,  and  to  restore  it  to 
Rome.  He  seized  upon  Barcelona.  There 
he  fell  by  the  assassin's  hand.  Singeric 
reigned  but  seven  days — a  poor  price  for 
his  crime  in  dispatching  the  Gothic  chief. 
Wallia  was  chosen  by  the  army  which 
Adolphus  had  brought  into  the  country,  as 
its  head,  and  well  he  satisfied  his' trust.  He 
extirpated  the  Silingi,  slew  the  king  of  the 
Alani,  conferred  on  his  nation  a  perfect  tri- 
umph, and  gave  back  this  great  appanage 
to  the  dominion  from  which  it  had  been 
wrested.  Yet  now  could  it  only  henceforth 
be  held  in  titular  fee,  and  under  nominal 
tribute. 

Theodoric,son  of  Alaric,  succeeded  Wal- 
lia. Unsuccessful  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  he 
sought  the  enlargement  of  the  Gothic  power 
in  Spain.  In  him  and  in  his  family  we 
mark  an  expansion  of  that  mind  which  vie 
have  seen  in  its  earliest  rudiments— espe- 
cially consisting  in  the  care  of  jurisprudence 
and  personal  rights,  of  loyalty  and  civil  im- 
munities— now  not  wholly  indifferent  to 
polite  and  graceful  learning.  His  six  sons 
were  trained  to  the  study  of  Justinian's  In- 
stitutes, and  to  the  reading  of  Virgil's 
poems.  Here  is  the  rising  of  that  day 
which  we  have  seen  to  break  so  early.  The 
conversion  of  this  people  to  Christianity 
(we  speak  of  it  only  as  we  should  of  any. 
other  national  change)  originated  in  their 
deference  to  that  universal  sovereignty  of 
which  they  had  become  the  enlisted  legion- 
aries. It  had  bowed  its  proud  head,  but 
without  relinquishing  its  pride,  to  the  Chris- 
tian sign.  The  rude  Northmen  imitated 
this  example ;  but  their  intellectual  mould 
was  in  better  accordance  with  Christianity : 
there  was  fire,  there  was  strength,  there 
was  stability  in  it.  The  grandeur  of  the 
one  was  appropriate  to  the  temperament  of 
the  other.  The  Italian  was  impassioned, 
but  volatile,  flckle,  debauched.  The  Visi- 
goth, disciplined  by  hardship,  ennobled  by 
alliance,  now  stood  forth,  in  the  flne  clime 
he  had  made  his  own,  not  with  rapine  and 
violence,  but  as  its  defender  and  champion 
— the  same  in  the  primary  constituents  of 
character,  but  more  intelligent,  more  so- 
cialized, more  refined.  He  was  no  volup* 
tuary,  but  he  was  no  barbarian.  This  new 
religion  took  a  powerful  hold  upon  him. 
Taught  through  a  vain  symbolism,  it  kin- 
dled his  ardent  imagination.  Ulphifas 
translated  the  Scriptures  for  him  into  t 
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Teutonic  dialect,  which,  notwithstanding 
4II  his  marches  and  ail  his  colonizations,  he 
had  not  forgotten  ;  yet  the  Latin  tongue 
had  grown  to  be  his  vernacular.  Thus 
were  opened  to  him  the  charms  of  its  litera- 
ture, while,  as  the  ecclesiastical  language, 
it  contained  the  principal  stores  of  theolo- 
gy. He  found  it  necessary,  also,  to  con- 
.  centrate.  The  possessions  in  France  which 
this  people  had  held,  were  now  resigned  to 
Clovis.  It  was  in  Spain  that  the  Visigoths 
henceforth  endeavored  to  secure  them- 
selves. They  caught  its  patriotism — it  be- 
came their  home. 

Such  is  our  rapid  outline.  The  sum  of 
the  retrospect  is  this : — In  Spain  there  was, 
at  the  time  we  wish  to  date,  a  mixed  popu- 
lation— it  was  Iberian,  Roman,  Northman. 
This  Last  prevailed  over  the  other  two. 
Here  it  subsides  into  a  general  character ; 
it  is  smoothed  of  its  ruggedness,  but  it  pre- 
serves its  strength.  We  need  scarcely  again 
call  it  by  its  name ;  but  we  must  always 
remember  its  origin,  its  revolutions,  its 
transformations.  It  is  a  fibre  which  yet 
works  through  the  soil ;  it  has  struck  into 
far  distant  territories  more  propitious  to  it, 
and  still  it  feeds  the  ripest  fruits  and  sup- 
ports the  noblest  stems.  To  confound  this 
people  with  necessary  outrage,  restlessness, 
with  all  that  we  mean  by  the  term  barba- 
rism, is  to  violate  historic  truth.  What  is 
the  Frank,  the  Briton,  the  Norman,  the 
Rhinelander?  We  would  not  speak  of 
Gothic  as  the  exponent  of  the  marauder, 
but  rather — though  that  terminology  is 
equally  incorrect — as  we  denominate  those 
solemn  temples,  severe  but  florid,  massive 
but  exquisite,  which  seem  to  configure  the 
most  awful  and  the  most  tender  abstrac- 
tions of  religion. 

There  is  something  majestic  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Peninsula.  It  claims  the  ap- 
propriation of  that  word^  though  it  must  be 
applied  oflen  on  a  larger  scale.  The  At- 
lantic ocean  rolls  upon  its  western  shores, 
the  Mediterranean  sea  girds  its  eastern 
cliffs.  The  Bay  of  Biscay  defends  it  on  the 
north,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  guard  it  on  the 
sooth  ;  that  lofly,  naked  rock,  the  Calpe — 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  according  to  an- 
cient nomenclature  and  mythology — ^rises 
as  a  natural  bulwark,  a  defiance  point,  a 
throne  from  which  to  rule  the  subtending 
continent,  a  palace  in  which  the  ancient 
god  Terminus  might  dwell.  From  the  op- 
posite boundary,  the  Pyrenees  heave  up 
their  granites, — a  barrier  and  rampart  which 
no  ordinary  foe  can  contest — throwing  vast 
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shadows  upon  the  plains  beyond  them,  en- 
closing ancient  monarchies  in  their  bosom, 
their  foundations  on  kingdoms,  their  pin- 
nacles in  the  clouds,  their  declivities  in 
the  waves. 

And  there  is  no  less  interest  to  be  taken 
in  the  story  of  this  land.  Its  strain  is  that 
of  lofty  heroism.  It  is  not  only  diversified 
by  incident,  but  pregnant  with  princi- 
ple ;  it  is  a  thing  of  range,  of  marvel,  of 
moral  weight.  Like  the  bow  of  heaven, 
large  is  its  span,  and  wide  is  its  embrace ; 
but,  alas  I  it  tells  of  no  disparted  tempest, 
no  settled  calm;  the  ver  mil  lion  of  war  red- 
dens it  and  the  reflection  of  arrested  light 
bends  it.  Hardly  can  any  parallel  be 
found  to  it ;  yet  there  is  no  chapter  in  it  com- 
parable to  that  of  those  royal  personages  of 
whom — their  reign,  their  period,  their  in- 
fluence— we  have  now  to  speak. 

We  have  seen  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  Visigothic  power  in  the  Peninsula.  In 
711,  it  was  all  but  destroyed  in  the  battle 
of  the  Guadelete,  near  Xeres.  The  Sara- 
cens had  poured  a  large  irruption  into 
Spain,  and  really  conquered  it.  In  this 
defeat,  Roderic,  the  frequent  theme  of  ro- 
maunt  and  ballad,  fell.  They  governed, 
however,  with  much  moderation.  That  a 
Moslem  caliphate  could  have  been  esta- 
blished in  the  heart  of  this  country ;  that 
the  mosque  of  a  thousand  marble  colomns 
could  stand  reflected  firom  the  Guadalqui- 
ver;  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Omeyades 
could  establish  itself  in  independence  of 
all  oriental  support ;  that  the  Arabian  and 
infidel  monarchy  within  larger  or  narrower 
limits,  should  have  subsisted  lor  eight  hun- 
dred years,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Northman 
and  his  awful  faith  have  been  all  this  while 
unextinguished,  may  well  astonish  us.  Our 
astonishment  does  not  diminish  when  we 
behold  the  Saracen  or  Moor  addicting  him- 
self, not  only  to  commerce  but  to  agricul- 
ture. The  art  of  irrigation,  the  culture  of 
tropic  plants,  the  production  of  sugar,  show 
at  once  the  habits  of  peace  and  the  advan- 
ces of  science.  The  princes  of  this  line 
were  not  like  Omar,  the  hater  and  destroyer 
of  learning ;  no  name  shines  brighter  than 
that  of  Alhakem,  the  collector  of  books  and 
the  patron  of  scholars.  During  his  suc- 
cessor's reign,  the  Moresco  empire  was 
broken  up,  and  a  hundred  little  principali- 
ties sprung  out  of  it.  Where,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  we  now  to  !ook  for  the  Christian 
Goth  7  He  is  not  lost.  Of  the  twelve  thou- 
sand body-guards  which  the  monarch  sum- 
moned arqund  him,  four  thousand  were  al- 
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wa|s  Christians.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  incongruity,  sach  was  the  fact ;  bat 
thej  had  been,  though  generally  well  gov* 
erned,  forced  to  the  higher  parta  of  the 
country.  They  sheltered  themselves  among 
the  Asturias ;  they  were  not  contented  vas- 
sals. There  was  still  a  Christian  Spain. 
She  did  not  forget  that  all  was  once  her 
own.  She  did  not  indifferently  look  upon 
the  gleaming  crescent;  she  did  not  un- 
grudgingly resign  her  power  and  fame. 
They  soon  were  seen  pressing  downwards 
upon  the  Ebro  and  Douro.  At  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  they  had  victoriously 
approached  the  Tagus.  There  is  now  be- 
hdd  a  banner  of  no  mean  note.  The  Cid  I 
theCid!  is  the  battle-cry.  We  most  reli- 
giously believe  in  the  living  reality  of  that 
eavallero.  We  are  stirred  by  the  long-at- 
tested fame  of  the  Campeador ;  we  cannot 
doubt  his  exploits.  We  may  not  perfectly 
allow  ail  that  befell  him  in  fats  pilgrimage 
to  Compoetello,  nor  quite  give  credit  to  his 
disturbance  of  the  royal  chairs  at  Rome  ; 
bat  a  general  truth  shines  round  about  him. 
We  are  as  assured  of  his  steed  Bevieca  as 
we  are  of  Alexander's  Bucephalus;  we 
hold  to  his  capture  of  the  five  Moorish 
kings,  and  to  his  spectacle  of  their  chains 
before  the  gates  of  Bivar.  Hail  to  Ruy 
Dias! 

The  victory  of  Navas  de  Toloisa,  1212,  se- 
cured the  safety  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
Christians;  henceforth  they  were  little  jeop- 
arded. But  the  Arab  strength  was  not 
crushed.  Retreating  before  the  arms  of 
those  whom  they  had  held  so  long  subdued, 
whom  they  had  treated  capriciously  and 
sometimes  truculently,  they  ^sputed  each 
step,  fought  with  their  face  to  the  foe, 
while  they  retired  from  the  ground  which 
they  so  much  loved,  nor  betook  themselves 
to  an  .inglorious  stand  when  they  made 
good  the  possession  of  Granada  for  them- 
selves. It  was  here  that  they  exchanged 
the  hopes  of  extension  for  those  of  defence. 
They  found  a  natural  fortress ;  tdey  knew, 
(torn  the  number  of  their  enemies,  that  it 
was  in  constant  siege.  The  mountains 
round  about  them  were  their  arsenals,  their 
lines,  their  redoubts,  their  gates.  They 
could  shut  out  the  pursuer,  they  themselves 
could  sally  at  will.  Many  a  foray  did  they 
wage;  still  it  was  a  garrisoned  nation — 
sentinel  called  to  sentinel,  post  signalled  to 
post.  It  was  a  region  not  only  of  security, 
but  of  fertility  and  beauty.  The  Vega  be- 
neath the  capital,  laved  by  the  Xenil,  was 
a  plain  covered  with  miracles  of  vegetation. 
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Lovely  gardens  bloomed  amidst  grim  de- 
files. Almeria  and  Malaga  unfolded  their 
ports  to  the  Balearic  isles,  and  to  the  Le- 
vant. There  rose,  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
vince, overtowering  the  metropolitic  height, 
the  Alhambra,  ont  of  which  have  marched 
fifty  thousand  warriors,  whose  frescos  of 
richest  tint  to  this  hour  are  undimmed, 
whose  fountains  still  make  mournful  music 
in  their  play  and  fall,  whose  firmer  archi- 
tecture has  not  yet  begun  to  nod.  Nature 
yet  keeps  her  holiday  amidst  these  proud 
monuments ;  her  domain  is  only  the  more 
sweet  for  the  shrinking  away  of  man  and 
his  tumults ;  the  golden  citron  flashes  from 
its  green  leaf,  the  fair  olive  mantles  in  its 
wide-spreading  luxuriance,  the  nightingale 
rests  not  from  its  lavish  song. 

This  course  of  events  is  interesting  in 
almost  every  view,  but  in  none  is  it  more 
so  than  as  intercourse  with  the  Moors  af- 
fected the  Spanish  character.    From  them 
it  borrowed  much  of  its  stateliness,  gravity 
and  refinement.    They  were  the  most  sci- 
entific and  lettered  people  of  their  age ; 
they  were  versed  in  astronomy,  chemistry, 
and  mathematics ;  they  venerated  Aristotle ; 
they  were  the  earliest  discoverers  of  gun- 
powder ;  and  to  them  we  owe  that  which 
has  produced   far  greater  as  well  as  far 
more  benign  effects — the  invention  of  pa- 
per.   Their  presence  enlightened  and  dig- 
nified a  people  who  were  now  called  to 
take  so  chief  a  part,  and  to  exercise  so 
stirring  an  influence  in  the  drama  of  the 
world.    Nor  is  it  less  observable  that  be- 
tween nations   so  extreme  there  existed 
many  original  conformities.     Both  were  of 
that  temperament  which  we  call  the  cava- 
lier— ^there  was  the  knightly  bearing  com- 
mon to  them ;  they  were  alike  the  heirs  of 
a  religious  enthusiasm — they  equally  united 
the  fierce  passion  of  blood  with  the  propa- 
gation or  avengement  of  their  most  differ- 
ent creeds.     They  acknowledged  mutual 
conditions  of  treaty,  or  armistice,  or  truce. 
They  were  honorable  foemen,  they  were 
generous  rivals ;  and  had  not  war  been  the 
national  glory,  or  the  threatening  necessity 
of  it  appeared  to  them,  exciting  their  am- 
bition or  awakening  their  fear,  each  might 
have  been  stimulated  in  social  improvement 
by  the  other  :  both  might  have  resistlessly 
stood  behind  their  mountain-battlements, 
while  nations  had  dashed  themselves  in 
pieces  against  their  base.    But  an  implaca 
ble  hatred  had  succeeded  to  a  political  jea- 
lousy; fanaticism  inflamed  it,  and  it  be- 
came a  plot  of  extermination.     Neither 
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foand  occasion  of  boast;  the  triumph  of| 
the  Spaniard  was  bought  at  a  price,  and 
accompanied  with  a  shock,  which  no  for- 
eign wealth,  which  no  distant  settlements, 
ever  can  compensate  or  repair. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifleenth  century, 
the  number  of  states  was  but  four — Castile, 
Arragon,  Navarre,  and  Granada.  Of  this 
last  we  have  spokeo,  and  again  must  speak. 
Navarre  long  maintained  an  independence, 
partly  from  the  disagreement  of  other  pow- 
ers to  which  it  ought  to  be  attached.  In 
the  feebleness  of  its  defence,  and  in  the 
ease  with  which  at  any  time  it  might  be  over- 
come, it  found  its  safety.  Castile  and  Arra- 
gon were  the  two  great  divisions.  They  must 
express  to  our  minds  much  more  than  the 
modern  demarcations.  Arragon  compre- 
hended Catalonia  and  Valencia,-  it  thus 
possessed  a  genial  climate  and  a  fine  coast 
from  the  Gulf  of  Rosas  to  Cape  Saint  Mar- 
tin, with  the  mouths  of  the  Ebro  between. 
It  recounted  foreign  conquests  in  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  Naples;  the  islands  lying  in  its 
seas — Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica — were 
like  domestic  possessions.  A  larger  por- 
tion fell  to  Castile ;  her  sway  was  far  more 
than  all  the  line  of  the  great  Biscayan  sea 
in  a  solid  oblong  square  of  dominions, 
leaving  Portugal  and  omitting  Granada, 
from  Corunna  to  Alicant,  from  Pampeluna 
to  Cadiz.  It  was  quite  colossal  for  those 
days.  It  asserted  its  preeminence.  Arragon 
did  homage  for  part  of  its  territory  until 
the  twelfth  century ;  Navarre,  Portugal,  and 
subsequently  Granada,  were  its  tributaries. 

But  Castile  was -not  only  powerful ;  it  was 
comparatively  free.  The  feudal  system  lost 
its  hold  far  earlier  there  than  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  The  noble  was  brought  within  the 
limits  of  law  and  of  penal  accountability. 
Municipalities  were  established  in  the  towns 
as  well  as  in  the  cities.  The  crown  collect- 
ed the  revenue.  The  troops  employed  by 
it  were  the  citizens  formed  into  a  national 
militia,  mustering  at  the  call  of  danger,  but 
otherwise  dwelling  among  their  own  fam- 
ilies, in  their  own  habitations.  A  repre- 
sentative government  was  established  so 
early  as  1169.  The  ose  of  the  Cortes,  and 
their  various  powers,  form  an  inquiry 
which  we  cannot  touch.  The  Hermandad, 
that  singular  banding  together  of  cities  for 
the  preservation  of  their  freedom,  electing 
deputies  and  employing  forces  for  these 
ends — ^that  irresponsible  community  for  re- 
ciprocal aid  and  defence,  might  tempt  a  few 
animadversions,  but  we  restrain  ourselves. 
Great  trading  corporations  were  established. 
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There  was  an  immense  development  of 
wealth.  Their  members  were  called  some- 
times to  the  privy  council,  and  associated 
in  a  regency.  Concession  ader  concession 
was  made  to  the  commons.  The  son  of  the 
burgess  was  considered  as  honorable  a  host- 
age as  the  son  of  the  noble.  No  country 
could  unfold  equal  advantages  for  all.  The 
progress  of  these  liberties  is  supposed  to 
have  reached  its  highest  point  under  Hen- 
ry the  Third,  of  Trastamara,  in  1393. 

But  the  aristocracy  was  constantly  gai&* 
ing  ground  on  the  people.  Their  riches 
and  retinues  exceed  belief.  They  urged 
patent  rights  to  every  office.  They  headed 
expeditions  in  their  own  quarrel.  The 
grand-masterships  of  the  military  orders 
were  grasped  by  them  as  special  prizes,  giv- 
ing them  the  ineaos  of  unbounded  ascen- 
dancy. And  yet  their  very  arrogance  only 
aroused  the  people,  and  the  victory  was  not 
seldom  on  the  side  of  liberal  principles  and 
demands. 

The  spiritual  power  was  not  of  quick 
maturity,  so  far  as  the  Roman  papacy  was 
involved.  The  native  ecclesiastics  possess- 
ed large  influence.  Their  conventional  in- 
stitutions were  numerous  and  opulent ;  but 
that  fearful  domination  which  a  central  su- 
perstition can  wield,  was  scarcely  known. 
Its  delay  only  strengthened  its  ultimate  es- 
tablishment; once  established,  it  was  in- 
vested with  unprecedented  terrors.  Bigot- 
ry built  its  high  places  here.  An  oppress- 
ion more  perfect  never  was  conceived.  li 
was  the  iron  glaive — it  was  the  ghostly 
wand. 

While  Arragon  was  shut  up  in  itself,  no 
state  could  deserve  less  consideration.  It 
was  but  one  of  many  which  rose  and  sunk, 
and  were  swallowed  up  finally  in  the  whirl- 
pools of  superior  power.  But  through  its 
union  to  Catalonia,  by  a  royal  marriage, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Moors  in  Valencia, 
it  acquired  that  without  which  no  country 
can  be  great.  The  Arragonese  still  might 
have  gazed  on  their  inland  champagne  ter- 
ritory, and  remained  as  monotonous  in  char- 
acter as  its  weary  level  or  sluggish  undula- 
tion. *  They  might  still  have  sown  the  field 
and  hunted  the  prey.  But  when  magnifi- 
cent maritime  possessions  were  set  before 
them,  the  very  ocean  breeze  seemed  to  wake 
and  brace  them  for  every  enterprise.  Their 
navy  grew  into  great  renown.  Its  disci- 
pline was  rigid.  It  often  sought  other  re- 
wards than  those  of  merchandise.  The 
bold  Catalans  'once  on  a  day'  seized 
Athens,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  yet 
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claim  the  dakedom  of  that  splendid  ruin  in 
their  style.  Barcelona  became  the  empori- 
um of  commerce.  Within  its  walls  there 
was  a  series  of  guilds,  out  of  which  were 
selected  its  counsellors,  men  who  possessed 
almost  sovereignty.  They  were  very  near- 
ly an  independent  executive.  They  demand- 
ed a  subsidy  upon  every  new  reign.  They 
extorted  also  a  navigation  act.  The  laws 
of  this  country  were  not  dissimilar  to  those 
of  its  neighboring  monarchy.  The  regal 
office  was  elective.  The  power  of  choosing 
was  vested  in  twelve  peers.  The  most  ad- 
mirable ordinance  prevailed  in  the  person 
ofthe  Justicia.  He  was  the  genius  of  law. 
lo  administering  the  coronation  oath  he  sat 
covered,  while  the  newly-acceding  prince 
knelt  bareheaded  before  him.  In  1442, 
this  office  was  secured  for  life.  This  inde- 
pendence of  a  judge  must  have  proved  a  state 
of  substantial  liberty  and  equal  protection. 
Ages  rolled  on  ere  it  was  established  in  that 
land  which  exults  in  its  Magna  Charta  and 
its  Bill  of  Rights.  Here  were  also  Cortes, 
in  four  chambers,  or  ranks.  It  may  be  af- 
firmed, as  a  general  result,  that  commerce 
and  travel  are  most  favorable  to  literature. 
Barcelona  founded  a  university.  Among 
the  Catalans  and  Valencians  was  kindled  a 
poetic  power  which  was  allowed  competi- 
torship  with  Italy  and  Provence.  Consis- 
tories were  appointed  for  its  encourage- 
ment and  fosterage.  The  Limousin  verse 
of  the  troubadours  was  cultivated  to  its  high- 
est  excellence.  And  certainly  Arragon, 
which  laid  claim  to  these  two  states,  was 
inferior  to  either  in  national  spirit  and  po- 
lite learninff. 

Heavy  clouds  were  now  hanging  <yer 
these  kingdoms,  kingdoms  which  were  soon 
to  be  consolidated  into  an  empire  of  match- 
less fame.  Civil  feuds  broke  out  in  Cas- 
tile. John  II.  was  a  tyrant,  yet  with  some 
relentings  of  a  better  nature ,-  be  was  also 
learned,  and  might  have  been  another 
Beauclerc.  These  discontents  were  over- 
powered by  the  constable  of  the  kingdom, 
the  accomplished  minister  and  favorite,  AI- 
varo  de  Luna.  This  has  been  deemed  a 
golden  period  for  Castilian  literature,  but 
U  languishes  in  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Arragonese.  Its  praises  cannot  be  just 
when  the  collected  books  of  the  Marquis  of 
Villana — a  scholar  who  would  have  adorn- 
ed any  court  or  any  country — were  burnt 
at  his  death,  as  savoring  of  necromancy. 
John  had  been  a  patron  of  knowledge,  but 
his  reign,  through  the  power  of  his  minion, 
had  been  moat  disastrous.    He  will  be  best 
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and  most  favorably  remembered  as  the  fa-  . 
ther  of  Isabella.     Her  birth  was  at  Ma- 
drigal, April  22,  1451. 

Arragon  was  to  know  its  troubles.  A 
royal  minority  was  the  source  of  not  a  few. 
The  absence  of  Alfonso  V.  in  Naples,  where 
he  fixed  his  residence,  was  no  small  aggra- 
vation. John  II.  (to  be  distinguished  from 
his  namesake  of  Castile)  married  for  his 
second  queen,  Joan  Henriquez.  Of  her  was 
bom  in  Sos,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1452, 
our  hero — if  he  has  not  been  lost  in  the  he- 
roine— Ferdinand.  The  cruel  persecution 
of  Carlos,  (an  unfortunate  name  in  the  royal 
lineage  of  Spain)  the  eldest  son  by  a  for- 
mer mother,  was  frightfully  augmented  by 
this  occurrence.  Denied  by  his  father  the 
undoubted  title  to  Navarre — driven  as  an 
outcast  from  shore  to  shore,  he  was  honored 
by  all  for  his  virtues,  as  much  as  pitied  for 
his  misfortunes.  Catalonia  rose  in  his  be- 
half. His  native  kingdom  joined  that  of  his 
parent  in  enforcing  his  claims.  Both  were 
covered  with  one  Same  of  indignant  resent- 
ment. The  palace  of  Lerida  was  stormed 
and  rifled.  Carlos  was  restored,  John  and 
Joan  being  struck  with  dismay  at  the  spirit 
of  their  subjects.  He  received  a  national 
welcome,  and  advanced  in  royal  progress. 
But  fever  or  poison  cut  short  his  days.  His 
father  had  long  schemed  the  espousal  of  the 
now  infants  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  and  of 
these  kindoms  in  their  united  dynasty : 
their  age  seemed  almost  conformable :  the 
consort  used  all  her  persuasive  arts,  and  the 
step-son  was  the  victim. 

The  future  sovereigns  were  cradled  in 
the  storm.  John  had  provoked  his  people 
to  exasperation.  The  wrongs  of  Blanche 
were  now  added  to  those  of  Carlos.  The 
magnificos  of  Barcelona  renounced  their 
allegiance  and  repudiated  the  title  of  his 
son.  Cancer  destroyed  his  proud  and  cru- 
el queen.  He  was  smitten  with  temporary 
blindness.  He  fled  before  his  own  armies ; 
he  was  abandoned  of  all.  The  boy,  who  ' 
was  the  innocent  cause  of  all  these  politi- 
cal insurrections,  was  in  iminent  danger, 
when  his  party  was  compelled  to  take  ref- 
uge in  the  tower  of  a  church  of  Gerona. 
The  Catalans  had  very  nearly  seized  him. 
The  Duke  of  Lorraine  was  the  monarch  of 
their  hearts.  His  death  deprived  them  of  a 
leader;  but  they  buried  him  like  a  king. 
They  laid  him  in  the  sepulchre  of  iheir 
own  kings,  ere  their  annexation  to  Arragon. 
This  latter  country,  though  not  so  openly  ' 
insurgent,  expostulated  with  Jo\i  on  his 
carriage  tow^urds  his  son.    The  enthroniza- 
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tion  of  Isabella  seemed  as  hopeless  as  that 
of  Ferdinand.  Her  elder  brother,  Henry 
ly.,  now  reigned  in  Castile.  His  gascona- 
ding valor  disgusted  all  the  true  warrior 
race.  His  unblushing  licentiousness  de- 
graded his  court  to  the  lowest  degree.  The 
profligacy  of  the  clergy  was  proverbially 
abandoned  and  gross.  The  coinage  was 
debased.  The  rule  became  arbitrary  as  it 
was  imbecile.  A  strong  confederacy  of 
disgraced  nobles  and  favorites  menaced  the 
integrity  of  the  kingdom.  The  king,  lost 
in  guilty  pleasures,  alone  seemed  unaware 
of  the  danger.  A  little  rival — the  future 
queen  might  think,  intruder — was  announc- 
ed as  the  daughter  of  Joanna,  his  spouse. 
He  demanded  the  accustomed  oath  of  fealty 
to  her,  as  presumt>tive  heiress.  Her  ille- 
gitimacy can  scarcely  be  doubted.  Alfon- 
so, her  brother,  then  <^ro8sed  her  path, 
Henry  consenting  to  his  succession,  on  the 
terms  of  marrying  the  litde  child,  his  own 
niece. '  The  confederates,  when  the  king 
disavowed  this  paction,  absolutely,  by  a 
public  masque  of  justice,  discrowned  his 
image  and  cast  it  to  the  dust.  Alfonso, 
who  was  present,  only  eleven  years  old,  was 
then  proclaimed.  Isabella  must  have  been 
happy,  for  she  was  enriched  with  intellectu- 
al gifts  and  pious  virtues,  but  that  she  was 
born  to  reign.  Her  preferences  were  not 
consulted ;  she  was  made  the  puppet  of 
state  policy  or  royal  caprice.  Once  was  she 
doomed  to  the  arms  of  a  man  of  as  hateful 
character  as  low  pretensions,  but  the  Mas- 
ter of  Galatrava  died  while  journeying  to 
receive  his  bride.  Her  example,  when  re- 
moved to  the  licentious  court  of  her  brother, 
remained  spotlessly  pure.  The  battle 
of  Olmedo  only  protracted  the  civil  struggle 
which  now  raged  through  the  land.  She, 
however,  sought  the  protection  of  her  brother 
Alfonso,  a  youth,  like  Carlos,  worthy  of 
the  highest  esteem  and  admiration.  He 
fell,  most  likely  by  treacherous  means,  into 
an  untimely  grave.  It  was  then  that  she 
was  tried,  as  was  Jane  Chrey,  by  the  confed- 
erates, to  accept  the  crown.  She  solemnly 
refused,  maintaining  that  so  long  as  Henry 
lived  it  could  not  be  vacant.  The  Mar- 
qttis  de  Villana,  unlike  our  Northumber- 
land, could  not  prevail.  The  reward  of 
loyalty  and  purity  came  at  last.  At  Toros 
de  Guisardo,  amidst  a  splendid  convocation 
of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  realm, 
Henry  embraced  his  sister,  recognized  her 
'  as  his  successor,  while,  shortly  after,  the 
Cortes  confirmed  her  title  amidst  the  peo- 
ple's ficolamations  of  applause. 
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She  was  now  '  the  rose  and  expectancy 
of  that  fair  state.'  Many  a  suitor  came ; 
our  crook-backed  Richard  is  supposed, 
though  not  by  personal  courtship,  to  have 
negotiated  the  important  question  from 
afar.  Her  affections  were  fixed  on  Ferdt« 
nand.  He  was  rather  younger  than  her- 
self, of  comely  features  and  proportions, 
addicted  to  manly  exercises,  and  endowed 
with  many  generous  qualities.  She  alea 
perceived  the  immense  advantage  of  this 
union  of  kingdoms.  The  disposition  in 
this  case  was  mutual.  Their  peoples  were 
of  the  same  race  and  tongue.  Their  na- 
tional character  was  of  one  mould.  Mutu- 
al safety  required  the  intermixture.  But 
when  she  gave  her  consent  to  her  youthful 
admirer,  when  the  articles  of  marriage  had 
been  signed,  her  course  of  true  love,  like 
that  of  humbler  channels,  ran  not  smooth. 
She  escaped  ftom  espionage  and  durance 
to  Valladolid.  But  where  was  Ferdinand  T 
He  must  come  as  bridegroom  and  king. 
Never  had  his « fortunes  apparently  sunk  so 
low.  He  was  found  at  Saragossa.  The 
frontier  was  watched  by  his  enemies.  Am- 
bushes were  set  to  surprise  and  intercept 
him.  He  set  out,  travelling  chiefly  by 
night,  as  a  muleteer.  He  had  but  six  at- 
tendants, and  the  better  to  preserve  his  dis- 
guise, whenever  the  party  reached  an  inn, 
he  waited  upon  them.  Princes  do  not  es- 
cape common  accidents ;  at  one  of  these 
inns  he  left  a  no  very  well-furnished  purse 
behind.  Reaching  Osma,  where  his  friends 
awaited  him,  they  mistaking  him,  a  lorn- 
bard  discharged  from  the  rampart  a  heavy 
stone,  which  shot  very  near  his  head.  But 
noir.  all  was  safe.  Success  only  was  reser- 
ved for  htm.  He  was  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  she  a  year  older.  His  expression 
of  countenance,  according  to  the  pictures 
of  him,  is  rather  serious  and  downcast; 
hers  more  animated,  steady,  and  serene. 
Their  moral  physiognomies  it  is  more  in- 
teresting and  useful  to  study ! 

The  happy  couple  were  about  equally 
poor.  The  exchequer  of  Arragon  was  ex- 
hausted. That  of  Castile  was  not  at  com«* 
mand.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
October,  1409,  their  nuptials  were  celebra- 
ted most  publicly,  if  not  magnificently.  A 
dispensation  was  necessary,  as  they  were 
wiUiin  the  prohibited  degrees  of  blood. 
This  proved  to  be  a  forgery,  bat  they  were 
ignorant  of  it.  When  a  true  one  was  ob» 
tained,  some  years  afterwards,  she  learnt, 
for  the  first  time,  the  fraud  that  had  been 
practised  upon  her.    Great  was  her  pious 
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indignation  at  the  impoature.  The  perfidies 
ofHenrj  had  not  ceased.  They  were  con- 
staotlj  plied  to  harass  and  emhroil  the  little 
court  of  Aranda.  Twice  in  this  interval 
Ferdinand  had  been  summoned  to  the  as- 
sistance of  his  father  and  liege  in  Arragon. 
The  death  of  her  wretched  brother  placed 
the  crown  upon  Isabella's  head,  11th  of 
December,  1474.  She  was  the  people's 
choice.  She  knew  that  no  descent,  that  no 
testament,  was  equal  to  this.  She  was  pro- 
claimed in  Segovia,  queen  propriei&r. 

Their  happmess  seemed  to  be  in  danger 
of  an  early  wreck.      She  having  been  in- 
augurated during  his  absence,  though  his 
name  was  announced  before  hers ;  and  the 
ceremonial  having  conceded  to  her  the  sove- 
reignty of  right,  and  intimating  that  he 
reigned  only  by  that  right ;  it  became  a  se- 
rious difficulty  how  their  relative  powers 
should  be  adjusted.    A  Castilian  would  on- 
ly be   governed   by  a  native    sovereign, 
"rbat  title  must,  therefore,  be  always  pre- 
served and  understood.    She  could  not  be 
'  imperial  jointress.'    The  royal  seizin  was 
in  her.    William  and  Mary  of  England  do 
not  offer  illostration.    The  latter  ascended 
the  throne  by  her  birthright ;  but  her  birth- 
right was  absorbed  in  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment   A  shadow  was  only  left  her.      She 
was  not  queen  regnant  in  any  virtual  sense. 
Her  effigies  upon  the  coinage  was  almost 
the  only  fact  which  seemed  to  bespeak  her 
vested  power.     But  the  case  of  Isabella  was 
different.      Ferdinand  was  the  first  male 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Castile  :  the  Stadthol- 
der  had  no  such  claim.     But  she  was  di- 
rect heiress,  and  no  Salique  law  affected 
the  succession.      No  paternal  abdication 
and    outlawry    brought    her     right    into 
shade.    The  husband  was  at  first  offended, 
but  soon  grew  reconciled  to  the  partition 
of  power  with  one  so  reasonable  and  good. 
They  were  called  the  Royes.    The  claims 
of  her  rival  kept  him  in  the  field.     There 
he  displayed  both  skill  and  prowess.     The 
victory  of  Toro  all  but  cleared  the  domin- 
ions of  a  rebel,  and  gave  him  time  to  expel 
the  French  from  Guipuscoa,  and  to  settle 
the  feuds  of  Navarre.    The  crown  of  Arra- 
gon, which  had  now  devolved  upon  him, 
required  his  frequent  presence  in  his  he- 
reditary kingdom,  while  the  queen  stands 
forth  the  more  conspicuously  in  her  diver- 
sified greatness.    Whether  it  be  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  police,  or  the  suppression  of 
tumult,  or  the  reformation  of  abuses,  she 
presided  in  person,  and  her  spirit  pervaded 
«U.    The  castles  of  robber-chiefs  were  ra- 
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zed  to  the  ground.  The  sovereigns  them- 
selves dispensed  justice.  Weekly  they  sat 
in  a  public  tribunal  for  the  purpose.  Law 
was  revised  and  digested.  The  license  of 
the  nobles  was  restrained.  The  Popedom 
was  resisted  with  a  firmness  which  it  had 
not  hitherto  known.  Its  legate  was  spurn- 
ed. It  was  compelled  to  yield  every  dis- 
puted point.  All  the  great  sees,  contrary 
to  long  usage,  were  filled  with  natives. 
The  coinage  was  restored  to  its  denomina- 
ted and  standard  value.  All  foreign  books 
were  admitted  free  of  duty.  Agriculture  and 
trade  revived.  Education  advanced.  If  the 
prerogatives  of  the  monarchy  were  enlarg- 
ed, it  was  only  by  its  being  more  respected. 

We  are  compelled  to  vision  for  ourselves 
the  happiness  of  a  country  now  made  one — 
where  traffic  knows  no  restriction,  prc^erty 
suffers  no  exaction,  and  liberty  brooks  no 
bond — ^governed  both  by  manly  and  feminine 
excellence — blest  with  the  finest  of  climates 
and  the  richest  of  soils — ^veined  by  minerals 
— sluiced  by  rivers — varied  by  the  softest  val- 
leys and  the  sublimest  mountain-crest^-*- 
covered  with  a  people  of  generous  ardor,  and 
solemn  sedateness — ^justice  impartial,  law 
supreme — that  people  sprung,  from  the  no- 
blest stems — and,  as  we  imagine  the  happi- 
ness of  such  a  country  and  such  a  people,  we 
at  once  pronounce  that  Spain  must  have  been 
its  chosen  home.  And  so,  when  this  royal 
pair  sate  at  first  upon  their  common  throne, 
the  fifteenth  century  could  show  no  com- 
parison with  the  true  glories  of  their  realm. 
Charles^^VIII.,  a  minor,  has  succeeded  the 
infamous  Lewis  XI.  Edward  V.,  likewise  a 
minor,  has  the  bloody  Gloucester  for  his 
protector,  and  England  is  ravaged  by  '  the 
bloody  and  deceitful  boar.'  The  atar  of  the 
Tudors  is  about  to  rise,  but  most  baleful  is 
its  general  influence.  We  shall  see  that 
all  was  calculated  to  confer  transcendent 
happiness  on  this  nation,  but  that  there  was 
an  element,  soon  to  be  disclosed,  which 
marred  it  all ! 

What  a  theatre  of  wonders  swells  out  up- 
on us !  The  organization  of  the  kingdom 
is  a  model  for  states.  Jt  is  a  noble  pyra- 
mid. It  is  based  upon  the  popular  consent 
and  love.  The  dread  of  an  all-searching 
justice  casts  the  brigand  and  the  wrong-doer 
out  of  ^  land.  Reform  is  carried  into 
every  administration.  The  traveller  is  as 
safe  as  the  citizen.  The  mountain  villa, 
amidst  its  vineyards,  smiles  secure.  The 
burghers  treasures  the  charter  of  his  enfran- 
chisement. The  rustic  eats  the  bread  of 
content.    Labor  obtains  its  just  rewards. 
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Serfdom   and  feudalism   are  swept  away. 

Was  literature  wanting  7  Repairing  the 
defects  of  her  own  education,  though  from 
childhood  acquainted  with  the  principal 
foreign  languages,  Isabella  gathered  and  be* 
stowed  libraries,  precious  remains  of  which 
form  the  frmndation  of  the  great  Bibliothe* 
ca  of  the  Escurial.  She  sought  to  make 
her  children,  the  infantas,  as  well  as  the 
heir-apparent,  well  versed  in  all  substantial 
and  elegant  knowledge.  As  devotedly  did 
she  urge  and  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  youthful  nobility.  The  scholars  of  dis- 
tant countries  were  invited  for  this  special 
purpose.  Nor  was  it  unavailing.  The  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva  taught  in  the*  universi- 
ty of  Salamanca.  The  son  of  the  Count  of 
Xaro,  who,  like  his  father,  became  grand 
constable  of  Castile,  read  lectures  on  Pliny 
and  Ovid.  The  son  of  the  Count  of  Pa- 
redes  occupied  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the 
university  of  Alcala.  Lebrica  and  Barbosa 
are  inextinguishable  names.  Professorships 
were  even  held  by  illustrious  females. 
Names  live  in  the  history  of  those  colleges 
that  vindicate  the  intellectual  equality  of 
the  sex.  The  influence  of  the  queen's  ex- 
ample is  h^re  fairly  inferred.  The  most 
lear:ied  authors  even  requested  her  criticism 
and  suggestions.  Happily,  printing  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  in  the  first  year 
of  her  reisn.  Seven  thousand  students  were 
at  one  time  at  Salamanca.  The  course  of 
learning  was  well  begun.  The  ancient  lan- 
guages were  cultivated.  The  classic  stores 
were  unburied.  Antiquity  was  awakened 
unto  the  minister  of  instruction  and  arbiter 
of  tiiste.  To  more  solid  erudition,  the 
charai  of  a  lighter  literature  may  be  added. 
Minstrelsy  never  sung  a  more  pleasing  lay. 
The  roinanceros  survive,  in  their  flowing 
redondilla,  full  of  tenderness  and  melan- 
choly mirth.  These  collections  preserve 
high  specimens  of  lyric,  bnllad,  and  ditty. 
The  dramatic  mind  did  not  very  fully  evolve 
itself  at  this  period  ;  but  preparations  were 
accuinuUting,  and  germs  were  bursting 
even  then,  which  were  afterwards  more  ma- 
tured in  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon. 

^^  as  chivalry  wanting  ?  We  speak  not 
now  of  that  pedantic  adventure  which  the 
satire  of  Cervantes  scourged  and  destroyed, 
the  solemn  buffoonery  of  what  had  passed 
away.  We  speak  not  of  that  religious  type 
which  it  expresses — a  cruel  zealotism 
against  the  disciple  of  another  faith;  for 
the  pomegranate,  the  symbol  of  Granada, 
was  often  borne  in  the  turban  of  the  Mu»- 
tfuUnan,  when  he  closed  with  the  Castilian 
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red-cross  knight.  But  chivalry  was  a  high 
mood  of  mind.  In  its  proper  age,  it  soften- 
ed and  humanized  the  fiercer  passages  of 
war.  Its  voice  was  courtesy.  Its  bearing 
was  generosity.  It  could  not  draw  its 
sword  nor  tilt  its  lance  but  in  a  quarrel 
which  was  approved.  It  had  its  courts,  and 
laws,  and  appeals.  Reproach  was  as  fatal 
to  its  scarf  and  braveries  as  fear.  It  may 
be  compared  (we  confess  that  we  prefer  a 
pagan  illusion  in  any  deeds  of  force)  to 
some  goddess  interposing  herself  between 
ancient  heroes.  Every  thing  is  to  be  meas- 
ured according  to  its  times.  A  modem 
author*  has  denounced  it  because  *  it  fos- 
tered a  sense  of  honor  rather  than  of  duty.' 
The  charge  is  just.  But  was  it  not  much 
that  such  honor  could  be  felt,  and  its  dic- 
tates obeyed,  in  so  tumultuous  an  age  ?  A 
siege  was  raised,  when  it  was  asked,  ought 
woman — for  a  woman  defended  the  castle 
— to  be  thus  assailed  7  When  the  Count  de 
Cifuentes  was  surrounded  by  six  Moors, 
their  leader  rebuked  them  for  their  coward- 
ice. To  this  we  may  assign  the  quarter 
offered  to  the  fallen  foe,  little  known  in  for 
mer  battles.  However,  therefore,  trifling 
to  us  are  Amadis  of  Gaul,  the  family  of  the 
Palmerins,  and  the  fables  through  which 
they  are  conducted,  the  reader,  who  will 
pause,  must  mark  in  them  traits  of  charac- 
ter and  touches  of  feeling,  amiable  senti- 
ments and  gallant  sacrifices,  which,  seizing 
upon  a  romantic  fancy,  would  descend  to 
all  the  better  springs  of  sensibility — must 
mark  a  power  which  could  tame  the  wild 
and  attemper  the  rude.  The  half-savage 
Catalonian  had  been  wrought  into  his  no- 
ble independence  by  his  native  tales ;  we 
may  deride  Tirance  el  Blanco  and  Partem 
nope  deBlois,  yet  was  a  race  partly  moulded 
by  them,  which,  to  this  day,  has  not  lost 
its  fearless  love  of  freedom.  The  epoch 
we  contemplate  includes  the  fairest  portion 
of  chivalry,  afier  its  infant  romanticism  and 
before  its  anile  decline. 

Was  conquest  wanting  t  Reserving  our 
views  of  war,  we  can  speak  but  historically, 
nor  can  we  hide  from  ourselves  that  nations 
which  exist  later  than  the  fifleenth  century, 
place  much  of  their  glory  in  victory,  and 
raise  monuments  to  their  champions. 
Spain  would  not  have  been  rated  powerful  ' 
and  glorious  without  the  success  of  arms; 
And  one  domestic  field  was  yet  left  her  I 
Granada  had  promised,  by  the  most  solemn 
treaty,  to  pay  tribute.    It  was  now  refused 

•  Ths  Rsv.  Dr.  Arnold, 
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in  terms  of  defiance.    This  was  in  1476, 
two  years  after  the  accession  of  Isabella. 
Five  years  elapsed,   and   the  thought  of 
conflict  could  not  be  remote.  But  the  court 
of  Castile  had  many  weighty  matters  in 
hand.     It  was  politic,  to  say  nothing  more, 
to  suffer  the  Moulem  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
The  haughty  answer  of  Muly  Abul  Has- 
san, that '  his  mint  coined  no  longer  gold, 
but  steel,'  was  not  forgotten  :  but  the  sei- 
zure of  Zahara  by  him,  during  a  night 
storm,  the  butchery  of  its  garrison,  and  the 
captivity  of  its  people,  left  the  monarch  no 
alternative  but  war — a  war  which   could 
scarcely  look  to  any  other  end  than  the  up- 
rooting of  the  Paynim  race.    The  religious 
prejudice  against  the  Moor,  which  once 
burnt  BO  strong,  the  thirst  for  his  blood, 
which  was  once  deemed  so  meritorious,  es- 
pecially in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  bad  for  some  time  cooled.    Then 
it  might  be  seen  in  its  keenest  encounters. 
It  was  the  price  of  salvation.    It  was  the 
martyrdom  of  faith.     So  Douglas,  bearing 
the  heart  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  at  his  dying 
request,  to  be  deposited  in  the  holy  sepul- 
chre of  Jerusalem,  turned  aside  towards 
Spain,  with  his  votive  charge,  to  assist  Al- 
fonso XL,  the  young  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  who  was  then  contending  with  Os- 
myn  and  the  Saracen  force.     In  that  field 
he    perished.       Mutual   forbearance   had 
since  that  period  been  maintained.  Friendly 
visits  of  the  respective  courts  had  been  in- 
terchanged.    The  chevaliers  of  both  na- 
tions had   contended  in  tournament  and 
joust.     But  all  restraints  were  now  dashed 
down.     The  Spaniard  breathed  to  heaven 
the  oath  that  he  would  not  unbelt  his  sword 
while  the  infidel  remained   in  the  land. 
The   Saracen  felt  that  this  outrage  had 
numbered  the  days  of  his  power.     Exter- 
mination,  on  the  one  or  the  other  side, 
roust  be  the  award  of  the  arbitrement  to 
which  both  now  moved.     The  first  resent- 
ment was  of  a  private  character.     Ponce 
de  Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  led  forth  an 
army  of  his  own  friends  and  dependents 
against  Alhama,  which  he  surprised  with 
astonishing  ease  and  dispatch.      Though 
almost  immediately  invested  with  the  troops 
from  Granada,  from  which  it  stood  at  no 
great  distance,  they  were  obliged  quickly 
to  disappear  before  the  succors  of  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia.  It  was  again  attempted 
to  be  rescued,  but  in  vain.      Ferdinand 
marched  into  it  with  a  brilliant  cortege  of 
prelates,  warriors,  and  grandees,  purifying 
it  with  religious  rites,  and  celebrating  its 
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capture  with  high  festivities.     Isabella  was 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  most  fore- 
sighted  preparations  by  sea  and  land.    Can- 
tonment and  blockade  hemmed  in  the  foe. 
Her  husband  was  fully  roused.     But  the 
first  grand  attack  upon  Loja  was  fearfully 
repelled.     The  enemy  drove  back  the  mo- 
narch and  his  finest  levies.     He  had  a  very 
narrow  escape.     It   was,  indeed,  a  rout. 
But  this  reverse  was  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage.  The  disasters  of  the  Axarquia  taught 
a  more  wary  stratagie,  and  a  more  combin- 
ed strength  of  field  operations.     The  kind 
of  munitions  was  now  studied,  as  well  as 
their   amount.      Artillery  was  brought  to 
bear  where  cavalry  could  not  act.     Roads 
were  levelled,  and  bridges  sprang  from  hill 
to  hill,  from  gorge  to  gorge.     The  citadels 
which  crowned  every  eminence,  which  es- 
calade could  only  hope  to  attack,  were  now 
battered  by  ordnance  dragged  to  their  very 
gates.     The  eyrie  of  the  eagle  was  torn 
and  shivered.    And  now  for  nine  years  (for 
the  Moresco  war  boasts  a  Trojan  decade) 
there  was  one  series  of  successful  siege  and 
fray.     Zahara  was  retaken;    Malaga,  de- 
fended from  Gebalfaro  by  Hamet  Zeli  with 
his  fierce  Gomeros,  yielded,  after  the  bit- 
terest sufferings  of  slaughter  and  famine ; 
Baza  saw  not  an  encampment,  but  a  rival 
city  rising  upon  it,  and  submitted  to  obsi- 
dional  machinations  unknown  before  ;  and 
at  last  Granada  was  entered   by  its  royal 
conquerors — the   cross  was  lifted  on  the 
Alhambra;    bells,    the   mystic    music    of 
Christian  piety  in  woe  or  gladness,  sent 
forth  their  joyous  chimes ;  and  the  Saracen 
power  was  not  only  for  ever  banished  from 
its  glorious  halls  and  cities,  but  also  dis- 
lodged from  the  more  glorious  mountains 
which  had  now  for  ages  been  the  girdling 
defence  and  the  pillared  theatre  of  its  gal- 
lantry, its  literature,  its  patriotism,  its  re- 
ligion.    The  conquest  was  complete.     No 
doubt  a  religious  enthusiasm  was  gratified 
by  it.     It  had  been  a  favorite  project.     It 
was  the  downfall  of  a  superstition  most  ini- 
mical to  Christianity.     On  the  death  of  the 
sovereigns,  their  bodies  were  borne  thither, 
and  laid  in  the  monastery  of  the  Alhambra, 
until  they  were  removed  to  the  mausoleum 
erected  for  them  by  their  grandson,  Charles 
the   Fifth,   in    the    metropolitan    church. 
The  Moors  of  the  Alpuxerras  and  in  Sier- 
ra Vermeja  rose  after  the  reduction  of  their 
capital ;    but    they   were    soon    subdued. 
Our  business  is  not  to  justify  a  war  which 
afterwards  sunk  into  a  dragonade.     The 
sovereigns  deemed  it  but  a  just  reclamation 
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of  possessions  which  had  belonged  to  their 
country,  and  the  terms  of  capitulation  al- 
lowed to  the  Moors  all  the  rights  of  property 
and  religion. 

Was  discovery  wanting  ?    The  Canaries 
were  discovered  by  some  Biscay  an  naviga- 
tors, 1393,  and  consequently  were  of  Span- 
ish claim.      This  seemed  to  harbinger  a 
more  enterprising  research  in  that  world  of 
waters.   In  14 19,  the  Madeiras  were  known. 
In    1439,  the  Azores  sheltered  the   ship- 
wrecked fianderberg.    In  1474,  the  Gape 
de  Verd   Islands   were  explored   by    the 
Portuguese.     The  Peninsula  thus  led  the 
way.     Yet  was  it  called,  of  old,  Hesperia, 
as  though  the  farthest  western  country  of 
earth.     Many  had  reasoned,  and  more  had 
dreamed,  that  there  was  a  continent  beyond. 
But  little  of  that  hydrography  was  under- 
stood.   The  sphericity  of  our  planet  was 
not  allowed.  Galileo,  more  than  a  century 
afler,   was  cast  into  prison  for  asserting 
its  revolution  round  the  sun.    Pontifis  cu- 
riously blundered,  when  they  doled  the 
distribution  of  new-discovered  lands.     But 
it  was  for  this  reign  to  seize  an  empire  lit- 
tle short  of  boundless.     The  means,  how- 
ever the  acquisition  was  afterwards  abused, 
were  philosophic  and  benevolent.    Provi- 
dence^ which  ever  prepares  its  agents,  and 
often  where  man  would  least  expect  to  find 
them,  had  secretly  furnished,  in  its  merciful 
wisdom,  the  mind  of  a  foreign  seaman  for 
this  laying  open  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere.  Christopher  Columbus  was  of  lowly 
parentage,  but  his  mathematical  education 
was  assiduously  and  successfully  secured. 
At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  engaged 
in  nautical   business.     Charts  and  maps 
were  his  delight.     A  high  poetic  tempera- 
ment beat  in  him.     His  soul  labored  with 
one  thought.     His  eye  followed  the  setting 
sun,  then  gazed  on  the  stars  which  stood 
over  it,  and  he  seemed  to  dwell  in  those 
far-off  confines  of  enchanted  beauty  and 
exhaustless  wealth.    To  bear  Christianity 
'  to  those  strangers  whom  he  loved  as  brethr 
ren,  was  the  inward  fire  which  animated 
all  his  other  hopes.    He  emulated  not  the' 
oppressor's  rod :  he  sought  not  the  bucca- 
neer's treasure.     He  would  lead  the  old 
world  to  the  new  for  the  benefit  of  both. 
He  erred,  and  more  than  once.   His  errors 
became  occasions  of  hateful  wrongs.    But 
his  judgment,  though  mbinformed,   was 
ever  sincerely  and  nobly  pure.    His  inten- 
tions were  perverted ;  but  in  their  native 
consciousness  they  were  full  of  philanthro- 
py.   What,  man,  what  historic^  man,  stands 
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out  in  such  dimensions  of  greatness  f 
Who  has  laid  an  equal  debt  upon  his  spe- 
cies 7  His  name  is  not  graven  on  a  pillar, 
but  on  the  keystone  of  the  arch  which  spans 
and  binds  the  earth!  What  countries 
might  have  won  the  honor  of  that  true  hero, 
and  of  his  illustrious  expedition  1  The  lit- 
tle Adriatic  republic  spurned  its  ship-boy. 
Portugal  then  received  the  proffer  of  his 
service,  but  opposed  all  his  plans,  though, 
having  learnt  them,  it  meanly  attempted  to 
anticipate  their  execution.  Venice  was 
the  next  state  at  whose  door  the  adventurer 
knocked.  Had  it  opened  to  him — had  it 
but  smiled  upon  him — what  a  jewel  had 
shone  in  its  ducal  bonnet!  How  truly 
might  it  have  married  the  sea !  What  a 
dowry  would  have  been  exchanged  for  its 
affianced  ring!  Britain  had  well  nigh 
grasped  the  renown.  Henry  VII.  graciously 
received  Bartholomew,  the  brother  of  Co- 
lumbus ;  but  there  was  delay,  he  being  ta- 
ken captive  in  his  way  thither,  and  by  long 
imprisonment  was  prevented  the  pleading 
of  the  case.  In  the  meanwhile,  another 
determination  was  taken.  He  entered 
Spain,  and  endeavored  to  enlist  it  in  the  so- 
lution of  the  stupendous  problem.  The 
war  with  Granada  was  at  its  height.  The 
mind  of  the  nation  was  too  agitated  for 
cool  calculation.  The  sovereigns  remitted 
the  application  to  a  council  of  examination. 
The  report  was  discouraging.  Five  years* 
delay  and  trifling  had  almost  broke  his 
heart.  He  had  resolved  to  seek  the  favor 
of  Castile  no  more,  disgusted  with  the  in- 
trigue of  Cordova,  and  the  stolidity  of  Sala- 
manca. He  was  now  on  his  way  to  France, 
whose  king  had  written  to  him  during 
these  trials  of  his  hope. 

The  procrastination  had  consumed  him ; 
but  his  confidence  he  had  never  lost  A 
sudden  change  took  place  in  his  affairs. 
He  was  invited  to  the  camp  of  Granada,  or 
rather  to  Santa  F6,  that  city  which  super- 
seded the  camp,  the  work  of  only  three 
months,  that  rose  with  solid  masonry  and 
watch-tower,  braving  the  metropolis  and 
fortress  of  ages.  He  arrived  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  subversion  of  the  Moorish  state ; 
he  saw  all  the  ceremonies  of  that  exchange 
of  sceptres  and  religions.  He  then  stood 
as  a  spectator  in  that  crowd :  few  knew 
him :  yet  of  all  that  thronged  array  of  title, 
wealth  and  power,  who  might  compete  with 
him  ?  Could  tliat  great  hoot  be  summoned 
back  to  earth  as  tl^n  it  gathered,  who  is 
the  individual  that  we  should  first  search 
oat  with  an  instinctive  preferenGe  to  all  b<^ 
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side  ?  Isabella  was  so  moved  by  his  argu- 
ments, that  she  avowed  her  readiness  to 
pawn  her  jewels,  if  the  treasury  should 
prove  insafficient  for  the  undertaking.  But 
the  greatness  of  his  character  raised  an  ap- 
parently insurmountable  obstacle.  Others 
may  read  simply  his  vanity  and  his  cupidity 
in  his  terras.  They  were  not  likely  to  be 
conceded.  He  would  not  abate  them.  He 
challenged  what  he  thought  his  rights.  He 
spake  as  a  creditor,  and  pointed  to  the 
debt.  His  was  a  sublime  prophecy.  He 
went  forth  on  no  forlorn  hope  nor  possible 
failure.  The  pauper,  the  mendicant,  lead- 
ing a  motherless  child  by  the  hand,  thank- 
ful for  the  food  apportioned  at  the  convent- 
gate,  projects  for  himself  hereditary  honors 
and  possessions,  the  fee  of  which  lies  in 
worlds  yet  to  be  substantiated  and  sought. 
All  is  present  to  him.  He  grasps  his  birth- 
right The  realms  are  unfolded.  The 
mines  are  upheaved.  He  is  surrounded  by 
kingdoms  and  spoil.  A  new  world  blesses 
him  for  throwing  open  its  gate,  and  for  en- 
tering it  with  Christianity.  The  wanderer, 
blighted  in  his  affections,  unprovided  with 
to>monrow's  meal,  scorned  for  his  poverty, 
and  still  more  for  his  rhapsody,  exacts 
a  price  greater  than  the  ransom  of  kings, 
and  only  less  than  their  honors,  while 
he  has  not  a  rail  for  the  achievement 
on  which  all  depends!  We  dwell  upon 
his  loily  bearing  at  this  crisis,  when  his 
spirit  might  have  drooped,  when  his  confi- 
dence might  have  tottered,  as  the  augury 
of  a  supernatural  inspiration.  We  behold 
in  the  allowance  of  his  demands,  a  marvel- 
lousness  only  short  of  their  urgency.  His 
dignities  are  patented,  and  his  rewards 
vested,  ere  he  has  cleaved  a  wave. 

In  Palos,  a  little  port  of  Andalusia,  is 
presently  seen  his  humble  craft.  No  gal- 
lant navy  rides  there :  no  tall  admirals,  no 
galleons,  are  moored  there.  Two  caravels, 
vessels  without  a  deck,  and  a  larger  bark 
for  stores,  are  all  the  allotted  force.  The 
3rd  of  August,  1492,  breaks,  and  he  bears 
away.  Who  can  peruse  his  soul?  Who 
can  intermeddle  with  his  joy  when  he  gazed 
on  the  gleam  of  light  borne  steadily  along 
as  by  a  human  hand  on  the  shore  of  the 
Bahamas  ?  We  need  not  follow  his  triumphs, 
nor  number  his  trophies— ^Cuba  and  His- 
paniola,  the  South  American  continent, 
and  virtually,  by  his  appropriation  of  Darien, 
the  North.  We  need  not  tell  of  his  check- 
ered fortunes,— *-his  first  return  gave  him 
an  ovation  from  the  port  of  his  outset  to 
Barcelona,  where  the  monarchs  now  sojourih 
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ed.  He  became  their  companion  rathe 
than  subject.  Spain,  in  all  its  ranks,  pro- 
claimed its  loudest  greeting  to  the  man  who 
had  indefinitely  multiplied  itb  empire,  who 
had  opened  riches  to  it  which  left  those 
mines,  on  which  Europe  had  hitherto  de- 
pended, unworthy  of  a  labor  or  a  care,  and 
who  had  covered  it,  by  the  acquisition  of 
these  mighty  regions,  with  a  blaze  of  glory 
which  their  occidental  sun  only  could  de- 
pict. His  third  return  was  as  a  prisoner 
loaded  with  chains,  which  chains,  the 
memorials  of  ineffable  ingratitude,  he  ever 
afler  carried  with  him,  though  he  might  for- 
get the  insignia  of  his  nobility,  suspending 
them  in  every  chamber  where  he  slept,  and 
commanding  that  they  should  be  buried  in 
his  grave.  What  a  country  had  he  made! 
The  Indies,  as  those  regions  were  then 
emphatically  called,  spread  out  into  inter- 
minable colonies,  imprinted  with  the  most 
patriotic  names  of  the  parent-state,  he  left 
as  his  grand  bequest!  He  had  not  gone 
forth  the  corsair,  or  the  warrior, — he  loved 
his  country,  but  he  loved  the  world  far 
more !  That  country — with  its  Mexico,  its 
Peru — then  might  have  arisen  in  character 
such  as  no  rival  bore — then  did  amass 
golden  signiories  such  as  no  contemporary 
could  boast! 

Was  heroism  wanting  ?  This  daim  be- 
longs not  to  our  choicest  admiration;  it 
addresses  not  our  best  taste.  But  if  there 
must  be  war,  there  must  be  leaders.  Nor 
does  our  absence  of  moral  affinity  with  the 
system  of  war  hide  from  us  its  possible 
justice  as  well  as  its  possible  necessity.  In 
this  dreadful  calling,  men  of  prowess  have 
been  seen  of  no  ordinary  virtues.  High- 
souled  honor,  gentleness,  forbearance,  hat- 
red of  strife  itself,  have  at  least  occasionally 
appeared.  Spain  was  never  deficient  in  the 
soldiership  of  her  sons  when  the  hour  of 
danger  pressed.  She  called  not  to  the 
seafarer  and  the  mountaineer  in  vain.  The 
noble  was  invariably  trained  to  arms;  he 
appeared  not  himself  except  with  spear,  and 
casque,  and  steed.  Her  very  national 
spirit  too  well  inflamed :  her  love  of  earthly 
glory,  her  ambition,  her  irritableness,  her 
resentment  of  wrong,  her  pride  of  heraldry, 
were  always  suitable  dispositions  on  which 
public  alarm  or  aggrandizement  might  vi- 
brate ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  singling 
out  names  of  military  celebrity.  Alonso 
de  Aguilar,  who  fell  in  the  last  encounter 
of  the  Moors,  was  polite,  a  master  of  bis 
terrible  science,  a  pattern  of  chivalry,  the 
delight  of  his  country,  the  fifth  of  a  lineal 
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'face  that  followed  the  same  banner,  and 
were  shrouded  by  it  in  death.  Carillo, 
archbishop  and  cardinal  though  he  was — 
and  in  this  many  of  his  confreres  followed 
faim — donned  the  mail,  and  headed  the 
charge.  The  Count  of  Tendilla  exemplified 
moderation  of  the  most  self-possessed  and 
benign  character,  and  he,  who  was  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  won  the  insurgents  of 
the  Albaycin  by  his  mild  expostulations. 
But  there  is  a  champion  who  fills  this  reign 
with  exploits  which  even  his  era  cannot 
match.  Gonsalvo  was  hailed  by  all  as  the 
Great  Captain.  Other  lands  thus  acclaimed 
him  as  well  as  his  own.  In  him  were  combin- 
ed all  the  qualifications  of  a  chief.  His  cour- 
age we  do  not  describe ;  the  want  of  it  is 
the  soldier's  vice,  rather  than  its  possession 
can  be  called  his  virtue.  But  courage  has 
its  degrees — his  was  the  highest : — its  attri- 
butes— his  was  most  chiv&lric.  He  could 
retreat  as  nobly  as  he  could  advance :  his 
eye  was  sleepless,  and  everywhere.  Quick, 
he  could  seize  every  advantage;  inexhaus- 
tible, he  could  repair  every  loss.  He  was 
cool  as  he  was  ardent — deliberate  as 
prompt.  He  looked  to  the  morals  as  well 
as  to  the  organization  of  his  armies.  He 
could  brighten  reverse:  he  could  soften 
▼ictory.  His  bearing  to  the  vanquished 
was  full  of  considerate  generosity.  He 
knew  how  to  rule  those  whom  he  htid  sub- 
dued. His  services  were  unwearied,  prin- 
cipally in  Italy.  When  calumny  darkei^ed 
his  fair  fame,  it  was  as  little  injured  as  the  sun 
by  a  temporary  eclipse.  When  his  sovereign 
doubted  his  sincerity,  and  listened  to  the 
detraction-  of  his  enemies,  his  loyalty, 
,  large  and  provident,  though  not  blind  and 
obsequious,  remained  warm  and  steadfast. 
He  adorned  retirement  from  public  trust 
and  employment,  when  false-hearted  cour- 
tiers traduced  him,  and  drove  him  to  his 
estates.  There  he  exercised  hospitality 
the  most  splendid,  welcoming  to  his  hearth 
the  learned  and  the  good.  He  lived  in 
kind  intimacy  with  his  tenantry,  and  was 
always  ready  to  protect  the  Moor,  who  still 
lingered  in  Granada,  from  the  rapacity  of 
power  and  the  rancor  of  persecution. 
Again  is  he  summoned  to  command,  and 
again  is  he  betrayed.  But  his  spirit  was 
not  to  be  subdued;  bis  greatness  could 
not  be  soiled.  He  died  of  sudden  illness; 
and  never  did  his  country  so  feel  any  loss, 
so  mourn  over  any  tomb.  The  nation,  as 
with  one  sob  of  wailing,  hearsed  his  ashes 
to  their  resting-place.  There  he  slept, 
with  more  than  a  hundred  banners  taken 
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from  the  foe  waving  over  him ;  and  poste- 
rity has  but  confirmed  the  excellence  of  his 
character  and  the  award  of  his  fame. 

Was  statesmanshipvifVint'ingl  Two  names 
are  of  high  account.  Each  of  these  minis- 
ters presents  many  a  point  of  inconsist- 
ency; but  remembering  the  epoch,  (of 
which  we  roust  constantly  remind  our- 
selves,) they  were  men  of  pure,  disintei- 
ested,  public  virtue.  In  the  first,  we  ob- 
serve more  kindness  and  manhood  ;  in  the 
second,  all  is  denaturalized  rigor  and  ma- 
ceration. Both  were  ecclesiastics,  and 
both  were  warriors  ;  both  were  taken  from 
the  cowl  and  c]oister,'and  both  received  tl  e 
pall  and  hat.  The  one  was  of  patrician  ex- 
traction ;  the  other,  of  humble  condition 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza  belonged  to  the  il-v 
lustrious  house  of  Santillana.  He  was  pro- 
moted from  Seville  to  Toledo,  the  primacy. 
He  did  not  affect  severity  of  manner.  He 
was  somewhat  of  the  courtier, — evil  re- 
port made  him  even  worse.  He  was  soon 
welcomed  to  the  confidence  of  Isabella, 
though  he  was  not  her  confessor.  The 
functions  of  political  and  spiritual  director 
are  not  very  compatible.  It  had  been  bet* 
ter,  however,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  than 
that  her  mind  should  have  been  warped  by 
the  cruel  counsels  of  Torquemada.  He 
gave  all  his  power,  and  brought  that  of  his 
family,  to  her  cause  ;  he  committed  his  ut- 
most fortunes  to  her  claims.  This  patriotic 
and  liberal  minister  of  whom  she  now 
sought  advice,  and  who  influenced  her 
measures  for  twenty  years,  was  worthy  of 
her  trust;  he  always  sought  the  conversion 
of  the  Jew  and  the  Mahometan  bv  the  sim- 
pie  process  of  persuasion.  At  the  com- 
mand of  his  sovereign,  he  compiled  a  cate- 
chism with  this  very  purpose,  to  bring  those 
wanderers  into  what  was  deemed  the  otily 
fold  of  safety  and  of  peace.  In  him,  Co- 
lumbus, worried  by  the  cavils  of  bigots,  al- 
ways found  a  friend.  His  ascendency  might 
have  been  justly  envied,  but  for  this  direc- 
tion of  it,  for  he  was  called  the  third  King 
of  Spain.  He  was  the  patron  of  learning 
and  the  champion  of  liberty.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  edification  of  his  graces 
in  death,  though,  perhaps,  still  more  to  pro- 
fit by  his  civil  wisdom  to  the  last,  when  he 
lay,  amidst  his  mortal  struggle,  in  his  pa- 
lace of  Guadalaxara,  the  court,  with  the 
two  sovereigns,  repaired  to  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  There  they  attended  and 
honored  the  dying  coonsellor.  He  whom 
they  had  loved  to  raise  to  every  distinction 
of  life,  wai  not  the  less  loaded  with  their 
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fnvor  when  he  was  no  more.  To  enter 
Granada  first,  and  to  prepare  it  for  their 
entry,  was  the  singular  mark  of  their  gra- 
titude in  the  proudest  hour  they  had 
known, — and  now  Isabella  became  his 
executrix ! 

Ximenes  could  be  as  warlike  as  Men- 
doza ;  the  difference  was,  that  the  former 
would  wear  his  panoply  over  his  Francis- 
can shirt;  the  other,  his  crimson  over  his 
panoply.  We  are  now  contemplating  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  his- 
tory. He  is  the  same,  whether  the  prisoner 
of  Santorcaz,  the  anchorite  of  Gastanar,  or 
the  generalissimo  of  Oran.  In  14Q2,  he 
sacceeded  Mendoza,  at  his  dying  request; 
he  was  also  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
royal  conscience;  but  he  never  abandoned 
the  monastic  rule.  He  kept  his  retreats. 
He  was  still  the  R«collet,  and  even  the  Ob- 
servantine.  Covered  with  the  splendors  of 
the  palace,  he,  as  Provincial  of  his  order, 
maintained  al/  its  austerities,  travelled  on 
foot  in  his  risitation  of  the  different  con- 
vents, and  subsisted  on  alms.  His  animal, 
nature  seemed  perfectly  subdued;  his  con- 
trol of  the  spiritual  appeared  not  less  per- 
fect. Power  and  elevation  produced  no 
change  upon  him,  nor,  according  to  sem- 
blance, any  change  in  him.  We  cannot 
dive  into  the  soul ;  it  held  its  own  track- 
less way.  But  it  belongs  to  the  moral  con- 
tour of  that  age  and  of  that  system,  that  a- 
man  shall  be  lost  to  pomp  and  pleasure 
though  all  their  furniture  is  at  his  com- 
mand — that  he  shall  repel  the  most  seduc- 
tive advances  of  ease  and  indulgence,  al- 
ways without  hypocrisy,  and  soon  without 
even  effort,  and  yet  that  his  spirit  shall  be 
concentrated  into  one  large  passion,  and 
move,  thus  compressed,  to  one  great  end. 
The  inner  life  is  the  whole  of  that  man. 
The  hidden  flame  draws  into  itself  every 
wesfker  fire.  The  emaciated  body  might 
signify  that  the  only  force  retained  by  the 
mind  was  high  contemplation ;  the  sunken 
eye  might  tell  only  of  thoughts  withdrawn 
from  earth;  still  the  attenuated  frame  may 
be  the  worn  sheath  of  a  too  active  sword  ; 
and  the  eye,  buried  in  its  socket,  may 
throw  its  light  back  upon  a  world  which  is 
but  the  reflection  of  that  in  which  all  con- 
flicts live.  Of  this  great  absorption,  to 
which  all  things  yield, — this  master  sway, 
— we  have  some  stupendous  examples. 
But  we  can  find  none  equal  to  that  before 
US.  It  was"^  ambition.  Let  us  not  think, 
however,  of  this  in  its  common  idea.  Self 
was  little  concerned  in  it — it  was  purged  of 
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whatever  was  sordid  and  mean.  It  knew 
no  art  to  use — it  never  fawned — it  never 
dissembled — it  never  oppressed.  It  was 
an  adoration  of  power.  That  power  was 
sought  in  the  force  of  mind.  Ximenes 
was  intent  upon  it,  but  he  commonly 
wielded  it  in  a  majesty  of  repose.  Person- 
ally, he  was  fearless :  he  cared  not  for  ar- 
rows  nor  bonds.  A  beggar's  wallet  would 
have  supplied  him  with  all  the  food  he  cov- 
eted ;  the  fountain  was  his  draught,  and 
the  rude  board  his  bed.  Delicacies  he 
would  none.  Roofed  by  palaces,  he  sigh- 
ed for  his  hermitage.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  to  him  a  strong  religious  feeling. 
Acting  upon  the  love  of  power,  the  pure 
energy  of  commanding  influence,  it  made 
him  a  reformer,  and  it  made  him  a  per- 
secutor. How  much  the  great  coenobitic 
institutions  of  his  country  owed  to  him — 
how  he  corrected  (heir  abuses  and  recalled 
their  principles — how  he  paused  not,  amidst 
clamor  and  opposition,  until  he  left  the  re- 
ligious abodes,  which  had  been  profaned  by 
luxury  and  licentiousness,  sanctuaries  of 
piety  and  foundations  of  charity,  his  native 
historians  love  to  record.  How  he  well 
nigh  kindled  afresh  the  embers  of  war 
which  hud  lain  smouldering  in  Granada 
since  its  surrender — how  he  withstood  the 
concilialory  measures  of  Tendilla,  its  al- 
cayde,  and  the  tolerant  di^pcsitions  of  Talih 
vera,  its  archbishop — how  he  aroused  the 
spirit  of  a  people  all  but  crushed  by  his 
eager  attempts  to  proselytize  them,  the  his- 
torians of  all  countries  relate.  In  other 
men,  we  should  call  such  conduct  through- 
out his  active  life,  self-will :  in  him  it  was 
a  mighty  soul,  moving  upon  its  own  pivot. 
It  was  not  as  a  bark  held  by  its  anchor,  yet 
turned  by  the  tide  and  heaving  with  the 
wave.  Outward  influence  he  would  not  al- 
low. His  wisdom  and  discretion  will  be 
assailed.  Let  us  judge  him  on  two  points. 
Do  we  demand  his  justification  of  the 
Italian  warst  This  is  explicit.  The  claim 
of  Ferdinand  to  Naples  was,  de  jure  and 
de  facto,  right.  The  French  invaded  and 
would  have  usurped.  Do  we  question  his 
treatment  of  the  Moors  ?  The  impolicy  of 
suffering  such  an  unnatural  mixture  must 
be  obvious.  If  this  people  had  been  incor- 
porated with  the  nation  under  common 
laws  and  privileges,  the  difliculty  would 
not  only  have  been  conquered,  but  the  be- 
nefit must  have  been  immense.  This  had 
been  overlooked  in  the  generous  but  mis- 
taken terms  granted  by  the  sovereigns. 
The  consequence  was,  that  polygamy  was 
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aetually  defended  by  statate  in  a  country 
whose  Christian  inhabitants  regarded  it  as 
a  deadly  vice.     The  vicinage  of  the  Sara- 
cenic debauchery  had  been  already  most 
corrupting.    The  mind  of  the  politician 
and  the  churchman  abhorred  and  dreaded 
the  defilement  of  the  land.   His  means  were 
unrighteous ;    his  idea  was,  nevertheless, 
most  pure,  and  his  motive  most  sincere. 
Unlike  his  predecessor,  he  died  in  neglect. 
His  tender  of  loyalty  to  Charles  was  super- 
ciliously thanked  and  declined.     He  was 
dismissed,  but  in  state.     Doubtless  it  was 
a  cold  poison  to  his  spirit.     His  last  days, — 
they  were  but  few,  *  two  months — nay,  not 
so  much — not  two,'  disease,  disgust,  and 
age  fulfilled  their  work.     Yet  was  there  no 
resentment.    It  could  not  be  said  of  him, 
*  Vita  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  sub  um- 
bras.' That  unconquerable  soul  was  breath- 
ed out  in  hope  and  gentle  peace.  That  pre- 
sence, which  the  world  had  felt  like  some 
simple  but  tremendous  agent  of  nature,  left 
man  but  with  a  sigh.    The  hand  which  had 
poised  crosier,  sword,  and,  during  his  re- 
gency, sceptre  likewise,  now  attempted  to 
scrawl  a  letter  to  bis  relentless  monarch, 
but  it  failed.    From  the  palsied  characters, 
which  he  could  not  complete,  no  mention 
of  his  anger  could  be  gathered.    Some  by- 
standers thought  they  could  decipher  Al- 
cala,  where  he  matriculated  in  youth,  which 
he  often  visited  while  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  and  where  he  desired  that  his  bones 
might  rest.    It  can  be  only  conjecture  what 
he  asked;    yet  is  there  room   for  guess. 
Unlike  our  Bede   in   all   beside,  he  was 
cheered  in  bis  dying  moments  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  which 
was  printing  in  his  beloved  university,  for 
which  he  had  studied  in  his  earlier  retire- 
ments, and  on  which  he  had  expended,  for 
he  seems  to  have  received  little  aid,  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.     To  the 
monk  of  Lindisfarne  his  copyists  told,  as 
he  gasped  in  death,  that  the  Gospel  of  John 
was  completed,  and  he  died  in  an  ecstacy 
of  grateful  praise.     Ximenes  learnt  only 
just  before  his  death  the  completion  of  this 
Bible,  and  sang  thanksgiving  to  God  with 
his  dying  voice.   Other  lords  cardinal  have 
trod  the  stage  of  imperial  power.    What 
is  their  repute  beside  this  honest  man  ? 
Riehelieu  is  shrouded  in  his  memory  with 
his  web  of  falsehood  and  duplicity ;  Maza- 
rine is  remembered  with  little  distinction 
for  his  suppleness  of  expedient  and  time- 
serving; Wolsey  still  points  the  moral  of 
greedy  avarice  and  burly  pride.    These 
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were  sycophants,  and  of  course  were  op- 
pressors. Whom  had  Spain's  mighty  one 
deceived  or  wronged?  When  had  he 
stooped  7  When  did  he  worm  a  tortuous 
way  t  Who  could  cast  the  stone  at  him  for 
the  shadow  of  a  vice  ?  Who  accused  him 
of  'itching  palms?'  What  tincture  dis- 
figured him  of  nepotism?  Was  there  a 
poor  relative  whom  he  scorned  to  recognize 
or  forgot  to  relieve,  while  knowing  that  hia 
riches  were  supplied  him,  not  to  found  a 
family,  but  a  trust  for  bis  country  and  his 
God?  No  stewardship  could  be  more 
clear.  His  bands  werc^  pure.  His  latest 
acts  of  power  were  on  behalf  of  the  His- 
paniolan  slaves.  He  sought  not  power ;  it 
fell  to  him.  The  sudden  passion  seized 
him.  The  glitter,  the  parade,  the  plaudit 
were  no  portion  of  it  In  its  administra- 
tions, there  is  a  character  of  inexorable- 
ness ;  but  it  is  power  in  justice,  in  reform, 
in  benevolence,  in  moral  discipline  and  ex* 
purgation.  There  is  fearfulnesa  in  the 
very  simplicity  of  such  a  mind,  thus  con- 
densed and  thus  actuated :  it  is  something 
that  Dante  might  have  dreamed,  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo  have  drawn. 

Was  royalty  wanting?  We  cannot 
uniformly  approve  the  conduct  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  Ferdinand.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
discriminate  his  course  from  that  of  hia 
august  spouse ;  yet  in  his  youth  there  was 
daring,  independence,  and  self-possession. 
In  military  leadership,  the  king  is  but  an 
accident,  save  as  he  is  endued  with  the 
genius  of  command.  But  he  was  the  head 
of  leaders.  We  find  him  braving  all  the 
dangers  of  long  and  arduous  systems  of 
operations.  He  pitches  his  tent — he  charges 
the  enemy — he  enters  the  trenches — he 
patrols  the  walls.  Generally  he  is  lenient 
when  he  must  punish.*  He  is  mindful  of 
treaties,  save  in  the  surrender  of  Malaga, 
when  he  overreached  the  plainly  understcxnl 
conditions.  He  was  the  first  monarch  who 
could  perceive  how  nations  might  combine 
for  mutual  security.  We  read  of  no  earlier 
resident  embassies  than  those  which  he  ap- 
pointed at  foreign  courts.  His  mcwal  char- 
acter will  not  l^ar  investigation.  He  was 
phlegmatic.  His  caution  often  degenerated 
into  weakness.  There  was  no  buoyancy, 
no  magnanimity.  He  won  no  confidence 
of  friendship.  Only  did  one  love  him,  and 
that  was  not  a  subject's  love.  Even  that 
love  was  bitterly  tried.  He  never  enoo«r- 
aged  Columbus  in  hia  obeeurity;  and 
though  he  was  proud  of  the  fame  of  the  mcvre 
than  conqueror,  he  neglected  and  higgled 
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tbe  promised  reward.  As  if  envious  off 
GoDsalvo,  he  sought  every  ground  of  quar- 
rel, even  to  personal  offence,  and  then  met 
the  promises  of  honor  with  insolent  evasion 
— 'I  am  not  in  the  vein:  thou  trouhlest 
roe.'  So  long  as  he  retained  that  princess, 
who  had  in  everv  sense  exalted  him,  much 
of  his  natural  littleness  was  hidden  or  re- 
deemed ;  but  when  she  died,  he  was  seen 
alone.  She  had  nominated  him  Regent  of 
Castile,  showing  that  to  reign  was  not  his 
right;  and  even  his  regency  was  only  be- 
queathed or  ratified,  because  of  the  inca- 
pacity of  Joanna,  to  whom  the  nation's 
oath  of  allegiance  was  sworn.  The  crown 
which  he  had  worn  for  thirty  years,  must 
be  laid  aside.  But  the  remains  of  the 
queeu  were  scarcely  cold,  when  he  showed 
how  soon  he  could  barter  his  heart.  Hence- 
forth is  he  manifestly  kept  up  by  his  advisers 
and  generals.  Every  moment  that  he  is 
left,  he  sinks  under  the  exigence.  Still  he 
died  not  without  lamentation.  When  the 
people  mourn,  there  must  be  a  bereave- 
ment But  it  is  a  task  to  speak  of  Isabella 
in  a  sober  commendation.  The  simplest 
statement  rises  into  panegyric.  It  is  almost 
lo  shock  the  moral  sense  to  speak  of  her 
purity.  Surrounded  by  dissolute  manners, 
at  that  time  creating  no  blush  and  involving 
DO  shame,  she  was  not  only  without  the 
shadow  of  a  stain,  but  would  have  shown  a 
Lucretia  where  all  was  spotless.  She 
mts^hi  have  recorded  her  whole  of  married 
life  as  Cornelia  did  hers,  yet  not  as  did  the 
Roman  matron,  when  she  spoke  of  equal 
fidelity — *  Yixtmus  insignes  inter  utramque 
faeera.'*  The  education  of  her  children 
was  her  care.  By  a  studious  regard  to 
time  and  order,  she  found  a  season  for 
every  duty;  but  in  her  domestic  affections, 
she  found  her  deepest  wound.  How  she 
felt  her  woman's  wrongs  where  she  had 
given  heart  and  crown,  she  was  too  generous 
to  have  made  known.  The  death  of  her 
son,  the  heir  of  the  consolidated  kingdoms, 
(lied  the  nation  with  mournina; :  who  can 
search  the  sorrows  of  her  heart  7  Amiable, 
learned,  devout,  temperate — a  Marcel! us — 
flew  from  his  bridal,  the  corner-stone  of 
every  project  and  hope,  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  nation's  wail,  but  rather  at  the  moth- 
er's resignation — '  O  nate,  ingentum  luctum 
ne  qusre  tuorum  !'t  Her  widowed  daugh- 
ter of  her  own  name,  the  relict  of  Alonzo, 
having  remarried  with  Emanuel,  King  of 
Portugal,  died  in  childbed  less  than  a  year 
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after  the  young  Prince  of  Astnrias.  The 
child  was  male,  and  had  he  lived,  would 
have  ruled  over  the  whole  Peninsula.  But 
he  died  before  he  was  two  years  old. 
Joanna  was  unhappily  united  to  Philip,  and 
soon  betrayed  signs  of  mental .  aberration. 
Wave  afler  wave  rolled  over  the  royal  mother. 
She  calmly  emerged  from  all.  But  the 
waters  had  come  in  unto  her  soul.  She 
languished  under  pining  grief.  There  was 
no  seclusion,  no  neglect  of  business,  no 
parade  of  woe :  she  was  still  the  sovereign. 
The  dint  of  her  spirit  did  not  unbend. 
She  blended  with  the  most  feminine  senst* 
bilities,  all  the  qualifications  for  managing 
the  different  offices  of  empire.  She  now 
suppresses  tumult ;  she  then,  clad  in  armor, 
inspires  the  host.  She  shares  the  camp-^ 
she  rallies  the  rout — she  assists  the  siege 
— she  can  persevere  in  reforms,  when  all 
besides  misgive.  She  deserves  the  houor  of 
every  lofty  act  her  hipsband  performed,  who 
would  have  undone  every  thing  too,  except 
for  her  constancy  and  impulse.  Her  favor- 
ite passion — she  had  imbibed  it  from  infan- 
cy— was  the  conquest  of  Granada.  She 
breathed,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  spirit  of 
that  war.  With  her  it  was  religion:  her 
ensign  was  the  cross.  But  in  no  collision, 
in  no  provocation,  in  no  defiance,  was  hers 
the  conduct  of  revenge.  She  always  was 
the  advocate  of  mercy.  Her  heart  never 
lost  its  truth,  when  covered  with  corslet  or 
beating  with  victory.  She  invariably  re- 
garded it  as  an  expedition  for  the  rescue  of 
Christian  captives.  Their  coming  forth 
with  hymns  of  deliverance  and  doxology, 
was  her  darling  spectacle  beyond  all  the 
pomps  of  triumph.  When  disease  was 
preying  upon  her,  within  three  years  of  her 
death,  the  threatened  invasion  of  her  native 
soil  by  the  foot  of  France  roused  all  her 
wonted  energies,  and  renewed  her  youth. 
Louis  XII.  was  desperate  with  the  defeat  of 
Cerignola.  He  resolved,  by  three  armies 
and  two  fleets,  to  humble  his  rival.  She 
stood  prepared.  All  that  hurtling  storm, 
that  gathered  cloud,  was  broken.  She  saw 
that  the  elements  could  not  again  I'^u-^'*. 
Her  evening  was  hastening  on:  she  li.ul 
fulfilled  her  day :  she  was  sinking,  yet  all 
was  recollection,  dignity,  peace.  ^  Her 
dying  testament  was  the  benediction  of 
patriotism.  Three  days  before  her  death, 
she  added  some  codicils.  These  directed 
a  more  perfect  codification  of  the  laws,^- 
iidjured  on  her  successors  the  more  earnest 
conversion  of  the  Indians,  their  gentle 
treatment,  their  redress  of  eYery  injury,-— 
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and  urged  a  strict  examination  into  a  par- 
ticular impost,  the  legality  of  which  she 
doubted,  saying,  as  the  queen  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, concerning  all  the  fiscal  measures 
which  might  be  necessary — '  measures  de- 
pending for* their  validity  On  the  good  plea- 
sure of  the  subjects  of  the  realm.' 

Her  strong  principle  was  that  of  a  fervent 
piety.  Much  of  imperfection  does  it  reveal. 
The  light  which  falls  on  her  altar  is  in  refrac- 
tion. It  passes  through  a  sullied  medium; 
but  the  flame  is  in  her  breast.  The  mistress 
of  an  unequalled  power,  the  helmed  heroine 
of  the  battle's  shock,  the  guardian  of  law 
and  the  avenger  of  oppression,  the  mourner 
of  a  desolate  house — she,  in  all  these  rela- 
tions, is  beheld  morally  and  devoutly  great. 
There  is  a  consistency:  all  is  entireness. 
It  is  not  the  painting,  in  which  some  color 
predominantly  glares, — ^the  building,  in 
which  an  inferior  style  ever  and  anon  ob- 
trudes,— the  sculpture,  in  which  the  false 
taste  depresses  all.  There  is  true  nature 
in  her.  Not  only  is  she  '  every  inch'  a 
queen,  but  every  cubit  a  woman.  If  there 
be  the  statuesque  of  eirthly  sovereignty  and 
likelihood,  there  is  the  pl^,  and  warmth, 
and  life  of  artless  virtue  and  undisguised 
love. 

In  thinking  upon  her,  that '  entire  and 
perfect  chrysolite'  in  the  diadem  of  royalty, 
that  noblest  gem  in  the  jewel-house  of 
monarchy,  we  cannot  fail  to  think  of  one 
whom  our  own  history  and  drama  have 
made  familiar  to  us.  Her  daughter,  Cath- 
arine of  Arragon,  was  betrothed  to  the 
heir  of  Henry  VH.  He  died  in  boyhood, 
and  she  became  the  wife  of  the  second  son, 
Henry  VIU.  To  mark  that  she  was  only 
Nominally  widow,  she  was  espoused  with 
▼irgin  emblems.  Beneath  the  talisman  of 
Shakspeare,  she  stands  before  us  in  ail  the 
proportions  of  majesty : 

*  Ferdinand, 
My  father,  King  of  Spain,  «vat  reckoned  one 
The  wiieit  prince,  that  then  bad  reigned  by  many 
A  y^v  before.* 

*  For  her  sake  that  I  have  been,  lor  I  feel 

The  lait  fit  of  my  greatneia.'     'Nay,  ibnootb, 

my  friends, 
They  that  mutt  weigh  out  my  afRictiona, 
They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here : 
They  are,  aa  all  my  other  comforts^  far  hence. 
In  mine  own  country,  lords.* 

*  Nothing  but  death 
Shall  e*er  divorce  my  dignities.* 

*  Shipwrecked  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pitj, 
Mo  iriends,  no  hope ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me, 
Almost  no  grave  allowed  me.' 

The  death-scene  at  Kimbolton  is  akin  to 
what  we  suppose  was  the  parting  of  Isabella : 
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*  Saw  ye  not,  even  now,  a  bleated  troop 

Invite  me  to  a  banquet;  whose  bright  faces 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me  like  the  sun; 
They  promised  me  eternal  happiness, 
And  brought  me  garlands.* 

Both  her  parents  were  now  at  rest.  Like 
her  sainted  mother,  she  is  great  to  the  last ; 
she  composes  her  robe  in  death!  That 
mother  might  have  spoken,  in  her  requests 
to  Capucius, — 

*  Tou  should  be  lord  ambassador  from  the  emperor. 
My  royal  nephew.' 

The  woman  melts,  the  Christian  forgives, 
all  of  her  proud  spirit  is  gentle,  but  a  touch 
of  imperial  nature  still  is  left— the  Castalian 
is  heard  in  her  commands  concerning  her 
remains : 

*Althi»*  unqneened,  yet  iik^  t 

A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me.' 

Never  was  "  sovereign  lady"  bemoaned  as 
was  Isabella  of  Spain.  The  glory  df  Europe 
was  extinguished.  There  was  no  monarch 
like  her.  She  had  done  almost  as  much 
for  mankind  as  for  herpeop)e.  With  them 
the  sorrow  was  domestic ;  in  every  home- 
stead was  there  the  sense  of  loss.  The 
'*  whole  kingdom  was  contracted  in  one 
brow  of  woe.'*  Her  funeral  was  immediate 
and  simple — the  sepulchre  was  far — the 
cavalcade  was  twenty-one  days  in  reaching 
it.  A  tempest,  perhaps  imequa)led  in  fury 
and  continuance,  pursued  it  all  the  way.  li 
was  impeded  by  torrents  from  the  hills  and 
by  floods  on  the  plains.  Many  of  the  at- 
tendants perished.  Not  a  light  of  heaven 
was  discerned  all  the  way.  Many  thought 
it  the  sympathy  of  nature ;  they  read  the 
omen  according  to  their  hopes  or  fears. 
At  last,  the  procession  was  seen  winding  up 
the  hill  of  the  Alhambra.  The  solemnities 
were  few  and  maimed.  No  catafalque  was 
raised  to  receive  the  bier;  no  blaze  of  torches 
caught  its  escutclieons  and  heraldries ;  no 
anxious  throngs  awaited  the  escort.  The 
requiem  was  sung  by  the  Franciscan  monks; 
they  gave  their  earth  to  their  monarch's 
dust ;  their  humble  peal  tolled  her  knelL 
And  when  the  elements  returned  to  their 
calm,  and  the  fair  scene  and  the  bright  city 
of  Granada  once  more  appeared  through  the 
darkness  and  rack  of  the  tempest,  then  was» 
for  the  ftrst  time,  learnt  that  theirs  was  the 
honor  of  inurning  all  that  was  mortal  of  her 
who  had  left  the  earth  without  a  parallel^ 
and  whom  both  its  hemispheres  mourned. 

We  do  not  think  that  we  have  written, 
or  could  write^  too  strongly  on  the  glories^ 
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real  and  expansive,  of  Spain  as  it  then  was. 
It  contained  all  the  resources  of  abundance, 
and  all  the  elements  of  greatness :  but  it 
was  not  happy ;  it  never  has  been  happy 
since.  This  is  the  conclusion  which  we 
have  always  kept  in  mind,  and  which  we 
have  perpetually  approached.  Forgetting 
it,  or  failing  to  draw  it,  all  the  exhibitions 
placed  before  us  would  be  of  no  more  profit 
than  fa6ry  revel  or  gorgeous  masque. 

In  what  we  now  enunciate  as  the  conclu- 
sion, uncompromising  as  is  our  opposition 
to  Roman-catholicism,  we  can  make  honest 
distinctions.  The  religion  is  better  than 
the  church ;  the  church  is  better  than  the 
court.  The  minds  of  the  sovereigns  were 
deeply  penetrated  by  the  first.  Isabella 
was  a  votaress.  They  had  much  respect  for 
the  second,  though  they  were  not  blind  to 
its  mismanagement  and  desecration.  The 
third  they  more  than  once  braved  to  its  ut- 
most vengeance.  But  Sixtus  IV.  and  Al- 
exander YI.  were  wily  pontiffs.  They  could 
overbear  the  timid;  they  knew  when  to  flat- 
ter the  independent  On  the  haughty  an- 
swer made  by  the  former  to  the  Spanish 
monarchs  touching  the  disposal  of  benefices, 
4hey  commanded  all  their  subjects,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  who  might  be  in  Rome,  to 
quit  that  city  immediately ;  they  proclaimed, 
moreover,  their  purpose  of  inviting  all  the 
princes  of  Christendom  to  convoke  a  council 
for  the  expiation  of  the  evils  of  the  church. 
Sixtus  was  alarmed.  He  sent  a  legate.  The 
legate  no  sooner  made  known  his  arrival, 
than  he  was  commanded  instantly  to  return. 
He  was  afterwards  permitted  to  disclose  his 
amicable  and  humble  terms :  those  terms, 
being  those  they  had  dictated,  were  of  con- 
sequence allowed.  Spain  was  no  more  the 
feudatory  of  Rome.  The  Christian  fa- 
ther saw  that  he  must  not  only  yield,  but 
soothe.  He  bestowed  that  massive  silver 
cross  which  ever  accompanied  these  royal 
personages  in  their  progresses  and  their 
campaigns.  Alexander,  aghast  at  the  incur- 
sions of  Charles  VIH.  into  the  papal  terri- 
tories, threw  himself  upon  Spanish  con- 
science and  devotedness.  To  propitiate 
the  heads  of  the  church  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees— for  so  had  the  sovereigns  become — 
he  granted  them,  in  1494,  the  title  of  Cath- 
olic ;  from  them  it  has  descended  to  every 
subsequent  possessor  of  the  throne.  But  it 
was  special  as  to  themselves ;  Lios  Reyes 
Catoltcos.  All  this  was  ancillary  to  the 
great  purpose  of  the  Roman  court,  to  rein- 
state itself  in  a  country  which,  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  it  was  difficult  to  enter, 
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and  whose  inhabitants,  championed  by  their 
princes,  were  most  jealous  of  all  interfer- 
ence. An  engine,  more  treacherous  than 
Greek  could  have  contrived,  was  intro- 
duced ;  it  was  the  Inquisition. 

As  early  as  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
IX.,  the  rudiment  of  this  tribunal  was 
framed.  To  the  Dominican  order  were  its 
functions  particularly  entrusted.  It  was 
not  then  systematic ;  it  was  seen  in  sudden 
ravages  and  desolations.  Such  was  the 
terrible  fate  of  the  Albigenses.  The 
slaughter  of  Carcassone  still  cries  to  heaven. 
This  extermination  spread  into  the  Pyrene- 
an  valleys,  which  had  long  given  shelter  to 
the  persecuted.  It  followed  to  Piedmont, 
where  only  in  a  solitary  hiding-place  was  it 
checked.  We  may  ask — how  could  the 
idea  of  persecution  be  conceived!  To 
carry  it  out,  if  once  religiou-nly  entertained, 
by  crusade  or  inquisition,  is  far  more  intel- 
ligible, [t  was  of  pagan  origin.  The  con- 
quest of  a  country  was  the  conquest  of  its 
gods.  There  was  not  often  resistance  to 
the  new  divinities,  and  therefore  a  visible 
persecution  did  not  appear.  We  know  what 
sufferings  were  inflicted  on  the  Christians 
by  the  Roman  emperors.  Warlike  Chris* 
tianity  soon  sprung  up  in  turn,  and  resent- 
ment of  pagan  cruelty.  Arian  and  catholic 
alike  resorted  to  it.  Euric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  who  had  embraced  Arianisro, 
persecuted  the  orthodox  of  Aquitain.  Hun- 
neric  carried  on  the  violence  of  his  father 
Genseric.  Both  parties  were  unscrupulous 
in  their  measures :  synods  and  councils  of 
bishops  were  not  spared.  They  only  agreed 
when  they  could  destroy  the  Manicheans. 
When  Belisarius  was  overcome,  then  the 
Visigoths  of  Spain,  who  had  held  out  the 
last  of  the  followers  of  Arius,  were  recon- 
terted  to  their  original  faith,  and  showed  a 
zeal  stronger  than  Niccne.  We  advance 
to  the  crusades.  Ader  the  verdict  of  ages 
upon  them,  many  sciolists  now  endeavor  to 
question  it.  No  movement  is  barren  of  all 
good,  incidental  and  contingent.  This 
never  was  denied  to  them;  but  scarcely 
has  there  existed  a  later  evil,  but  which  is 
their  direct  consequence.  They  national- 
ized persecution.  They  did  worse :  they 
banded  nations  in  it,  to  fight  with  each 
other  more  fiercely,  because  of  this  bloody 
truce.  The  wolves  hunted  together  after 
this  quarry,  and  then  tore  each  other.  In- 
nocent HI.  founded  the  Inquisition  such  as 
has  been  described,  during  the  fourth  cru- 
sade. But  was  Spain  prepared  for  it? 
From  Recared,  the  first  catholic  king,  to 
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Wltiza,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Rod* 
oric,  religion,  in  its  presumptive  purity  and 
external  discipline,  was  maint»ined.  The 
Saracen  irruption  greatly  weakened  its  influ- 
ence, and  infected  its  strictness.  A  disgust 
of  their  proximity  and  influence  was  felt.  To 
roll  back  the  tide  would  have  delighted  the 
people ;  but  the  Inquisition  was  too  intoler* 
ant  and  oppressive  for  them,  keen  as  were 
their  propensities  towards  the  conflict.  I-t 
was  necessary  to  overcome  the  reiterated 
objections  of  Isabella,  but  her  confessor  in 
youth  had  bound  her  by  a  vow  to  support  its 
operations.  It  was  presented  to  her  mind  in 
shapes  adapted  to  win  her  pious  mind.  The 
injustice  was  veiled  in  the  garb  of  pity  and 
zeal.  It  was  necessary,  also,  to  reconcile 
the  people  by  awakening  their  common 
prejudice  against  the  Jews.  It  was  inti- 
mated that  its  only  business  was  with  that 
scattered  race.  But  when  it  was  formally 
established  and  legalized,  it  shocked  public 
opinion.  The  Arragonesc  protested  against 
it.  Their  Cortes  petitioned  Rome,  as  like- 
wise Ferdinand,  for  its  suppression.  Ex- 
asperated at  the  refusal  of  their  prayer  an 
extensive  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
it,  and  Arbues,  the  inquisitor  of  Saragos- 
sa,  perished  as  its  victim.  His  assassina- 
tion before  the  high  altar  gave  a  martyr- 
dom to  his  death,  and  produced  a  reaction, 
which  as  much  helped  the  oflSce  as  it  had 
been  previously  withstood.  The  Castilians 
were  equally  averse  to  it,  though  they  for- 
bore violence.  Ferdinand  exercised  an 
energy  in  its  support,  which  his  glorious 
queen  did  much  to  soflen,  and  which  her 
fanaticism  at  last  only  distantly  approached 
It  was  a  plot  of  which  both  were  uncon- 
scious instruments.  The  design  was  to 
restore  the  Roman  power.  The  hope  was, 
that  it  would  bind  down  the  human  intellect, 
which  hourly  manifested  its  impatience  of 
prescription.  Avarice  and  extortion  found 
in  its  confiscations  a  full  reward.  Cruelty 
and  injustice  delighted  in  torture  and  op- 
pression. Power,  fell  and  trenchant,  knew 
no  such  gripe  as  this  on  the  whole  man  ;  it 
bound  him  hand  and  foot.  Of  nothing  is 
the  human  heart  so  greedy  as  power ;  no- 
thing so  demonizes  it,  without  great  correct- 
ives, as  the  possession  of  power.  Those 
who  never  look  into  the  workings  of  our 
nature,  may  not  understand  this  creed  but 
in  connexion  with  sensual  acquisition.  To 
get  wealth  and  honor  by  the  use  of  power 
is  its  lowest  game.  But  when  it  can  strike 
the  soul,  can  awe  the  heart,  lay  under  itself 
Ihooght  and  motion,  and  itself  continue  poor 
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and  unattended,  bringing  kings  to  its  bar, 
ruling  in  palaces  with  a  sway  prouder  than 
kings,  then  may  we  comprehend  Schiller's 
Inquisitor,* — may  conceive  of  the  blind, 
withered,  sered,  old  man, — a  sepulchre,  yet 
full  of  tntensest  life, — forgotten  by  all,  but 
forgetting  none, — from  bis  wretched  serge 
governing  the  ermined  monarch, — from  his 
narrow  cell,  controlling  the  cabinet  of 
statesmen  and  the  council  of  nations, — all 
inward  sense, — ^the  soul,  unseen  and  un- 
feared,  the  centre  and  spring  of  all.  Such 
is  the  inquisitorial  complication,  and  ubi* 
quity,  and  secresy,  and  penetrativeness,  and 
efficiency,  and  climax  of  power.  We  might 
take  lower  views.  But  these  were  the  pas- 
sions of  Bernard,  Hildebrand,  Ximenes. 
The  ancient  and  the  modern  forms  sated  the 
same  spiritual  lust.  And  what  was  the  in« 
fluence  of  this  tribunal,  which  abused  all  the 
rules  of  evidence,  all  the  methods  of  crimi* 
nation,  all  the  grounds  of  defence? — which 
always  reminds  us  of  the  stealth,  the  spring, 
and  the  coil  of  the  serpent  ?  It  was  a  blight 
and  a  ruin  upon  all.  Upon  a  nature,  upon  a 
heart,  than  which  none  could  be  more  no- 
ble— upon  the  nature,  upon  the  heart  of  Is- 
abella, it  stamped  a  crookedness  and  a  stern- 
ness necessarily  alien  to  them.  She  yields  to 
the  dictatorship,  which  is  the  essence  of  con- 
fession,— she  bows  to  an  ascendency  which 
the  catholic  must  allow  to  be  within  the 
church,  and  still  always  beyond  himself, — 
all  with  her  is  reserved  consent,  an  embar- 
rassed concession,  even  to  deprecations  and 
tears, — yet  she  is  forced  to  handle  the  hor- 
rid brand  !  A  people — two  noble  races  now 
conjoined — which  had  risen  up  against  the 
system,  is  so  depraved  in  a  little  time  by  iu 
glosses,  and  so  stricken  by  its  fears,  that  it 
boasts  the  galling  yoke  and  glories  in  its 
shame.  The  censorship  of  the  press  imme- 
diately follows.  Learning  dies.  The  spirit 
of  the  mountains,  an  independence  lofty  as 
that  of  any  ago  and  clime,  embraces  its  cor- 
roding chains.  The  bibliographical  tri- 
umph of  Aloala  awakens  a  general  fear,  and 
its  six  hundred  copies,  evidently  intended 
only  for  the  learned,  were  barely  licensed 
by  Leo  X.,  and  that  after  hesitation  and  five 
years'  delay.  The  sovereigns  and  the  nations 
were  cajoled  that  their  extirpation  of  heresy, 
in  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  and  the  ex- 
pulsion'of  the  Moslems,  by  espiery  and  fagot, 
was  the  cause  of  heaven's  favor  towards 
them  in  the  magnificence  of  their  new-won 
possessions.  Extirpation!  Ferdinand's  eyes 
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are  just  closed ;  the  death-mttt  is  hovering 
over  those  of  Ximenes ;  they  have  done  their 
Btmost;  their  engine  of  extirpation  has 
done  its  worst ;  there  is  but  a  year  between 
their  end ;  and  Luther  has  already,  at  Witr 
temberg,  published  his  thesis  against  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  and,  in  five  years 
more,  Europe  strains  its  ear  that  it  might 
listen  to  him  at  the  diet  of  Worms.  Extir- 
pation 1  The  Reformation  had  begun  al- 
ready. Much  of  inefficiency  might  thus  be 
charged  on  the  Inquisition.  **  Its  sanguine 
cloud"  could  not  "quench  theorbof  day." 
But  locally  it  did  answer  its  design.  It  de- 
stroyed inquiry,  and  overpowered  convic- 
tion. It  closed  each  clink  against  the  ad- 
mission of  lighfw  It  drank  the  blood  of  the 
saints.  The  same  bigotry  launched  its  Ar- 
mada against  England,  and  met  its  reward. 
It  provoked  a  signal  reprisal  in  the  sacking 
of  Cadiz.  And  what  is  Spain?  Torn 
by  parties,  convulsed  by  revolutions,  its 
mighty  colonies  rent  from  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  isle.  Where  is  its  once 
wide-wafted  commerce,  potent  negotiation, 
and  warlike  state?  Where  is  its  navy, 
which  swept  the  seas?  Where  its  banner, 
which  was  simultaneously  unfurled  on  three 
continents  ?  Where  is  its  literature  and  its 
virtue  f  Where  ts  the  crown  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  with  its  streaming  rays?  **  For 
God  hath  put  in  their  hearts  to  fulfil  his  will, 
and  to  agree,  and  give  their  kingdom  unto 
the  beast,  until  the  words  of  God  shall  be 
fulfilled." 

One  more  cause  may  be  assigned  why  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  of  then  unprecedented 
extent,  of  then  beneficent  promise,  fail- 
ed :  it  was  n<4  only  persecution  in  the  ge- 
nus, but  a  particular  direction  of  it.  The 
procedure  of  God  in  his  ban  upon  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel,  his  pursuance  of  a  fear- 
ful doom,  involve  no  duty  on  our  part  We 
are  not  the  assessors  of  his  judgmentpseat. 
Hedoes  not  commit  the  sentence  to  us  for  ex- 
ecution. He  still  avenges  them  on  their  op- 
pressors. They  may  have  blindly  accom- 
plished his  purpose.  He  reckons  with  them 
according  to  their  motives.  "  The  nation 
to  whom  they  shall  be  in  bondage  will  I 
judge,"  said  God.  '*  I  was  but  a  little  dis- 
pleased, and  they  helped  forward  the  afflic- 
tion.' '  What  power  ever  despoiled  and  trod 
down  this  people,  but  itself  suffered  the 
corse  ?  God  is  still  round  about  them :  he 
is  mindful  of  them  :  he  remembers  them 
still.  Peculiar  hypocrisy  was  to  be  observed 
in  Spanish  outrage  against  them.  Many 
of  them  had  professed  Christianity ;  they  fil- 
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led  high  offices  and  trusts.  It  was  enough  to 
bring  them  into  the  toils,  if  they  retained 
an  ancestral  usage,  if  the  tint  and  feature  of 
their  nation  were  not  extinguished.  It  was 
but  a  foul  extortion  of  their  wealth.  It  was 
robbery  and  pillage.  Then  the  spectacle  of 
the  auto-da-f6  became  indtfierent,  so  that 
the  flames  were  fed.  Litile  care  was  there 
who  might  be  the  victims.  Bonds  were 
cancelled,  and  debts  discharged,  by  the 
stake.  The  Jew  was  a  large  creditor :  thus 
was  he  to  be  paid.  His  rel  igion  was  but  the 
pretext.  Of  one  it  is  told  that  he  seemed 
to  waver  as  he  was  led  in  his  benito  to  the 
scene  of  death.  The  crowd,  fearing  the 
loss  of  their  amusement,  actually  encour- 
aged his  resolution  in  his  heresy :  "  Sta  fer- 
me,  Moel." 

All,  all  is  lost — so  far  as  we  can  see— of 
an  apparatus  of  power  and  freedom  beyond 
all  account,  and  almost  beyond  all  imagina- 
tion !  The  glory  is  departed,  the  shidd  is 
vilely  thrown  away,  the  diadem  of  every 
arch  and  gem  is  broken — and  persecution 
has  done  it  all !  The  very  land  mourns ! 
Yet  this  desolation  will  not  be  in  vain,  if  we 
will  hear  and  heed  the  voice  which  speaks 
to  us  from  the  majestic  ruins.  Unlike  those 
of  Babylon  and  Palmyra,  the  ruins  are  not  of 
broken  column,  and  wall,  and  tower ;  they 
are  the  fragments  which  can  live — sunken 
character,  humiliated  mind,  and  blasted 
virtue.  Yet  patriotism  heaves  no  contrite 
sigh,  and  weeps  no  elegiac  tear  1 

Whatever  attempts  religious  uniformity, 
by  any  secular  means,  is  at  core  persecu- 
tion. The  principle  of  a  civil  incorporation 
of  Christianity  cannot  avoid  this  conse- 
quence; there  is  civil  privilege  or  loss  as 
we  adhere  or  dissent.  It  might  be  indepen- 
dent of  general  impost ;  if  not  the  case  is 
absolutely  unjust.  Public  money  is  exacted 
for  an  establishment  which  is  already  invid- 
iously placed  as  to  many  of  those  who  must 
contribute  it.  The  scale  of  persecution  has 
its  degrees.  Interference  with  personal  in- 
quiry and  conscience — whether  by  death, 
by  imprisonment,  by  deprivation,  by  contu? 
mely,  by  depression,  by  slight,  by  neglect — 
is  its  root  and  sap.  Ximenes  as  much  perse* 
cuted  by  bribes  as  by  tortures. 

Our  adorable  Saviour,  '*  who  before  Pon- 
tius Pilate  witnessed  a  good  confession," 
supplies  the  solution  of  all  civil  strifes  and 
safeguards  in  the  promotion  of  his  cause. 
'*  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then 
would  my  servants  fight."  He  states  an  in- 
stance, but  he  legislates  a  principle.  If  his 
kingdom  took  hold  of  worldly  interests  and 
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passiOus,  if  it  were  a  thing  of  present  and 
secular  jurisdiction,  then  would  it,  like  all 
such  organization,  admit  of  force  or  ofsome 
worldly  sanction ;  then  might  his  servants 
li^ht  for  it  as  for  any  other  social  institution. 
But  it  is  not  from  hence ;  it  is  wholly  spiritu- 
al^it  is  the  kintrdom  of  God.  There  must  be 
no  lordship,  noenthrahnent ;  none  must  rise 
by  it  in  external  advantage,  nor  suffer  by  it. 
It  is  entirely  out  of  the  battle-ground  of 
earthly  competition ;  therefore  the  servants 
of  Christ  do  not  fivht  for  it.    But  Christiani- 
ty,  by  its  coalition  with  worldly  passions  and 
interests,  became  an  adventure  for  the  most 
unholy.     It  was  an  ensign  for  the  soldier 
to  follow,   an  emolument  for  the  sordid,  a 
distinction  for  the  aspiring,  a  power  for  the 
ambitious.     Why  should  they  not  fight  for 
it  as  for  any  other  prize?     Attach  but  one 
worldly  element  to  Christianity,  and  you 
give  scope  for  every  worldly  disposition  to 
contend  for  it.     We  want  none  other  key. 
We   may  be  often  tempted  to  despond, 
when  we  study  great  epochs  like  that  which 
we  have  now  surveyed.     There   seems  a 
retrogradation  in  the  affairs  of  men.     Spain 
is  reduced  in  its  fame  and  in  its  power.  But 
this  is  retribution.  That  fame  was  forfeited ; 
that  power,  arrogantly  vaunted  and  merci- 
lessly abused,  is  taken  from  it.    But  did  this 
reign  exist  for  a  vain  show  t    It  answered 
ends  which  have  not  yet  run  out,  and  many 
of  its  fruits  we  still  may  reap.  What  though 
that  country  seems  only  fading  from   us, 
shorn  and  dimming  like  a  receding  star, — 
its  population  dwindled,  its  soil  languishing, 
its  wealth  wasted,  its  power  disarrayed,  its 
spirit  fled  ?   Let  us  stand  on  a  higher  watch- 
tower  than  its  Pyrenees,  and  look  forth  on  a 
world.     Does  it  grow  old  T     Does  its  mind 
stagnate '?     Are  its  movements  theatrically 
frivolous  T    Are  iu  inventions  arrested  ? — 
Do  its  hopes  sicken?    Do  its  inhabitants 
weary  in  their  career?     Nor  need  shame 
and  despair  be  branded  on  Castile.  Another 
Isabella  sits  upon  the  throne.     Could  she 
avoid  the  guilty  policy  of  her  great  ances- 
tress, she  might  retrieve    the   monarchy. 
Let  her  tread  out  the  last  ashes  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  let  her  seek  the  constitutional  free- 
dom and  moral  regeneration  of  her  people: 
let  her  explode  superstitions  far  more  cor- 
rupting than  those  which  the  Ante-Triden- 
tine  ages  knew ;  let  her  exemplify  religious 
liberty — the  only  security  of  civil,  but  by  no 
means  even  its  ordinary  accompaniment; 
and  then,  though  the  Colossus  which  strode 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Pacific,  while 
the  Atlantic  rolled  between  its  feet,  cannot 
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again  configure  and  exalt  itself,  yet  may 
Spain  lifl  up  its  brow  once  more,  honored 
and  greeted  by  younger  states.  The  same 
sun  shines  on  it ;  why  should  it  not  send 
gladness  over  its  fields  and  cities?  The 
same  rivers  water  it ;  why  should  they  not 
refresh  and  fertilize  its  plains  and  valleys  ? 
Why  should  roan  alone  be  degenerate  there  ? 
Surely  it  is  written  of  it  in  heaven, — mar* 
tyrs,  and  it  had  many,  pray  for  their  coun- 
try, and  not  that  their  blood  be  laid  to  its 
charge ;  Paul  trod  its  ground,  or  purposed 
to  do  so ;  and  with  his  visit,  or  the  thought 
of  his  visit,  spread  over  that  destination  a 
cloud  of  prayers.  Surely  shall  this  land  be 
recovered  from  the  desolations  of  many  gen- 
erations! Surely  shall  a  country  so  grand- 
ly and  so  independently  set,  with  its  har- 
bors and  headlands,  amidst  an  almost  cir- 
cumfluous deep,  not  be  lost  to  its  continent, 
if  that  continent  have  any  other  task  to  ful- 
fil 1  Once  the  pioneer,  bursting  open  a  way 
for  that  continent  to  a  new  world,  we  cannot 
forebode  that  all  its  work  is  done  i  When 
shall  the  nobler  aspirations  of  a  true  religion 
soar  in  this  people  like  their  heaven-climb-^ 
ing  mountains,  and  their  spirits  be  free  at 
their  waves? 

Thoughts,  big  and  mighty,  come  to  our 
aid  and  solace,  when  we  mourn,  in  mortifi* 
cation  and  anguish,  over  the  failures  which 
history  records.    There  was  not  wanting 
many  a  crisis  when  the  Reformation  seemed 
about  to  spring  up  in  Spain.     Personages 
were  beheld  in  its  monasteries  and  its  pal- 
aces who  might,  from  their  peculiar  confor- 
mation of  character,  have  struck  the  blow. 
It  appeared  to  hang  as  by  a  thread,  whether 
it  should  not  have  claimed  the  glory  of  bap- 
ishing  persecution  forever  from  its  shores, 
and  of  smiting  it  down  forever  in  the  world. 
These  results  are  constantly  shadowed 
out,  and  we  still  wonder  why  they  are  with* 
held.     But  our  mortal  progress  is  slow ;  a 
large  research   is  demanded  to  yield  the 
proper   conception.     We  must  look   afar. 
One  Pleiad  lost  darkens  not  the  heavens ; 
endless  concentricities  do  not  deform  them. 
But  ours  is  the  delight  of  the  astronooier, 
who  not  only  sees  the  successions  of  the  fir* 
mament  which  strike  the  vulgar  eye,  but 
marks  the  influence  of  an  inscrutable   at- 
traction bearing  the  entire  sidereal  system 
forward,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  inter- 
secting rotation  in  ita  wonted  paths,— «8ome 
sublime  pivot  on  which  the  whole  vibrates, 
and  some  inconceivably  wider  orbit  through 
which  the  whole  revolves ! 
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From  th«  Atbonsam. 

Autohiogrmphy  of  Jacob  Grimm*      From 
Das  GeUhrte  Hessen. 

Thb  character  of  nations,  like  that  of  in- 
dividuals, can  be  truljr  and  perfectly  por- 
trayed only  by  themselves;  not,  indeed,  in 
either  case  by  those  systematic  attempts  at 
selMelineation  too  frequently  distorted  and 
discolored  by  the  thousand  unconquerable 
illusions  to  which  both  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  self  is  subject,  but  unconsciously, 
in  the  innumerable  little  traits  so  familiar 
to  ourselves,  that  they  fall  out  unnoticed, 
as  matters  of  course ;  while  they  are  to  the 
stranger  the  most  precious  indications  of 
things  foreign  to  all  his  views  and  habits, 
and  lying  at  the  very  heart  of  the  individu- 
al or  the  national  life. 

A  vast  effort  seems  now  making  in  Eng- 
land and  France  to  understand  Germany — 
or  to  seem  to  understand  it.  The  books 
that  are  written,  the  tours  that  are  made, 
the  speculations  of  all  sorts  of  which  Ger- 
many and  Germans  are  the  subject,  would 
seem  sufficient  to  throw  full  light  upon  it. 
By  far  the  larger  number  of  these  in  both 
countries  are  not  worthy  of  attention. 
They  are  written  by  persons  who  have  not 
the*elementary  knowledge  requisite  to  the 
onderstanding  of  any  people;  by  persons 
who  cannot  speak  with  them.  To  any  bo- 
dy who  has  considered  what  language  is, 
this  IS  enough.  He  will  read  their  descrip- 
tions of  scenes  and  buildings,  (hardly  that, 
for  all  these  things  hang  together — all  have 
one  and  the  same  inward  life,)  but  he  will 
tarn  over  the  pages  that  affect  to  treat  of 
men  and  their  thoughts  and  ways,  and 
submit  to  be  ignorant  rather  than  to  be 
misinformed. 

The  desire  to  administer  true  and 
wholesome  food  (to  us  it  also  seems  deli- 
cious) to  the  curiosity,  regarding  a  people 
BO  worthy  to  excite  it,  leads  us  to  extract 
from  a  biographical  account  of  the  learn- 
ed men  whom  Hesse  has  produced,  a  little 
autobiography,  which  we  look  upon  as 
containing  the  purest  abstract  of  German 
life,  in  its  best  and  highest  form. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  name  the  in- 
dividual among  all  the  great  and  good,  the 
learned  and  the  ioveable,  whom  it  has  been 
our  happiness  to  know,  who  most  honorably 
represent  the  spirit  of  Germany,  we  should 
say  Jacob  Grimm  (we  are  not  afraid  of  his 
brother  Wiihelm's  resentment).  The  man- 
Ber  at  once  shy  and  cordial,  dignified  and 


modest;  the  child-like  simplicity ;  the  pro^ 
found  and  matchless  learning ;  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  combined  with  respect  for  the  es- 
tablished, and  with  love  of  law  and  order ; 
the  deep  sentiment  of  religion — but  we  are 
doing  the  very  thing  we  denounced  as  use- 
less :  we  are  attempting  to  describe  what  is 
indescribable — a  union  of  qualities  eminent- 
ly characteristic  of  a  state  of  society  not 
our  own.  What  we  meant  to  say  is  this : 
we  regard  the  writer  of  the  little  autobiog- 
raphy in  question  as  a  type  of  the  best,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  peculiar  ^German 
character.  We — every  body — can  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  all  he  tells  us.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  more  insight  into  German 
life  and  mind  is  to  be  gained  from  this 
slight,  but  true,  sketch  of  a  life,  than  from 
hundreds  of  volumes  of  tours.  We  could 
make  books  about  Germany,  like  our  neigh- 
bors, if  we  were  so  minded  ;  and,  may  be, 
with  a  little  more  connaissance  de  cause 
than  some  of  them  ;  but  we  prefer  to  take 
the  more  humble  course — to  translate  the 
words  of  Jacob  Grimm. 


AUTOBfOQRAPIIT  OF  JACOB  GRIMM. 

I  am  the  second  son  of  my  parents,  and 
was  born  at  Hanau,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1785.  When  I  was  about  six  years  old,  tny 
father  was  appointed  Amtmann  at  Steinau 
an  der  Strasse,  his  native  place;  and  to  this 
country,  with  its  rich  meadows,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  hills,  are  bound  all  the  liveliest 
recollections  of  my  childhood.  But  my  fa- 
ther was  too  early  taken  from  us ;  and  I 
still  see  in  spirit  the  black  coffin,  the  bear- 
ers with  the  yellow  lemons  and  the  rosema- 
ry in  their  hands,  pass  slowly  before  the 
window.  I  have  a  very  accurate  picture  of 
him  in  my  mind.  He  was  a  very  industri- 
ous, methodical,  kind-hearted  man  ;  his 
room,  his  writing-desk,  and  above  all,  his 
book-cases,  with  the  neatly-arranged  books, 
even  to  the  green  and  red  titles  on  the 
backs,  are  yet  before  my  eyes.  We  chil- 
dren were  brought  up  in  the  strict  Ref  )rm- 
ed  (t.  e,  Galvinistic)  church :  it  was  rather 
the  effect  of  practice  and  example  than  of 
much  talk.  The  Lutheran  inhabitants  of 
our  little  town,  who  were  the  minority,  I 
used  to  regard  as  strangers,  with  whom  I 
must  not  be  thoroughly  familiar  and  inti- 
mate; and  of  the  Catholics,  who  often 
passed  through  from  Salmflnster,  a  town 
a  league  off,  and  were  always  to  be  re- 
cognized   by  their  gayer  dress,  I    had  a 
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Strange  sort  of  dread.  And  I  stUi  feel  as 
if  I  could  not  be  thoroughly  and  profoundly 
devout  any  where  but  in  the  church  fitted 
up  with  the  austere  simplicity  of  the  re- 
formed faith;  so  strongly  does  all  belief  at- 
tach  itself  to  the  first  impressions  of  child- 
hood. The  imagination^  however,  can  fill 
and  animate  empty  and  naked  space.  Cer- 
tainly, I  have  never  felt  more  fervent  devo- 
tion than  when  on  the  day  of  my  confirma- 
tion, after  partaking  for  the  first  time  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  I  saw  my  mother  ap- 
proach the  altar  of  the  church  in  which 
her  father  had  occupied  the  pulpit. 

Love  of  country  was  deeply  impressed 
upon  our  hearts,  I  know  not  how,  for  of  that 
too,  little  was  said ;  but  there  was  nothing 
in  our  parents'  lives  or  conversation  which 
could  suggest  any  other  thought  or  feeling: 
we  held  our  prince  for  the  best  in  the 
world,  our  country  for  the  most  favored  of 
all  countries.  I  recollect  that  my  fourth 
brother,  whose  fate  it  was  to  live  soonest 
and  longest  in  foreign  parts,  when  a  child, 
painted  all  the  towns  of  Hesse  larger,  and 
all  the  rivers  wider,  than  those  of  other 
states,  on  his  map.  We  looked  down  with 
a  sort  of  contempt  on  the  Darmst&dters, 
for  example.  We  were  taught  by  the  town 
schoolmaster,  Linkhau,  from  whom  little 
was  to  be  learned  except  industry  and 
strict  attention,  but  his  singular  demeanor 
furnished  us  with  a  number  of  diverting 
jokes,  expressicNis,  and  manners,  which  we 
still  retain.  Many  a  time  do  I  catch  myself 
looking  at  the  hand  on  the  white  face  of 
the  very  clock  which  stood  in  his  old-fash- 
ioned room,  and  which  now  stands  in  my 
house,  to  see  whether  it  annoonecs  the  ar- 
rival or  the  much-desired  departure  of  the 
master,  in  his  sky-blue  coat,  and  black 
waistcoat  and  breeches. 

It  soon  became  necessary  to  provide 
more  complete  and  fundamental  instruction 
for  us.  My  mother's  property  was  small, 
and  she  would  have  found  it  very  difficult 
to  bring  up  six  children,  had  not  one  of 
her  sisters,  Philippine  Limmer,  who  was 
first  Kammerfrau  (lady  of  the  chamber)  to 
the  late  Electress,  then  Landgr&fin  of  Hes- 
se, devoted  her  life,  with  the  most  disinter- 
ested and  self-sacrificing  lore,  to  her  as- 
sistance, and  to  our  service  and  happiness. 
In  1796,  she  sent  for  roe  and  my  brother 
Wilhelm  to  Gassel,  and  put  us  to  board 
there,  that  we  might  attend  the  Lyceum. 
I  was  entered  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
fourth  class  (Unterquarte),  so  backward  was 
1, — ^oot  by  my  own  fault,  but  from  want  of 
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instruction,  for  I  had,  from  a  child,  an  ea-* 
ger  and  persevering  desire  for  knowledge. 
I  soon    passed  through   all    the    classes, 
and  was  almost  always  a    Primus.    The 
Saturdays,    on   which   we  were     classed 
according  to  our  exercises,  were  anxious 
days.      When    I    reflect    on    my  school 
years  at  Gassel,  from  1798  to  1802,  though 
I  thankfully   acknowledge    how  much   I 
learned    in    that  time,  I  must  confess  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Lyceum  there  could 
not  be  reckoned  among  the  most  perfect  of 
its  kind.    The  head  master  was  Professor 
Richter,  asound  philologist,  I  think  formed 
in  Ernesti's  school,  and  endowed  with  the 
art  of  attaching  all  bis  scholars  by  his  ear» 
nest,  cordial  manner  of  teaching ;  but,  in 
my  time,  the  burthen  of  years  was  heavy 
upon  him.    The  Conrector,  Hosbach,  was 
a  hypochondriacal  man,  full  of  whims,  uncer* 
tain,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  teaching 
was  no  pleasure  to  him.    The  fourth  roas- 
ter, Collaborator  Robert,  had,  by  his  on- 
skillful  method  of  teaching,  traditionally 
lost  the  boys*  respect ;  his  lessons  passed 
in  disorder,  and   without  any  solid  fruit. 
With  the  third  master,  Collaborator  Caesar, 
there  was  more  regularity,  and  something 
was  learned,  but  I  never  felt  rojFself  attract- 
ed to  his  instructions,  as  to  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Richter.    Perhaps  this  arose  partly 
from  his  speaking  to  me  (according  to  the 
old  custom)  in  the  third  person  singular, 
whilbt  all  my  school-fellows  of  the  town 
wers  addressed  in  the  third  person  plural, 
— probably  because  I  was  a  country  boy. 
Such   distinctions,  which  have    certainly 
long  been  laid  aside,  should  never  be  per- 
mitted.     They  always  produce  a  strong 
impression  upon  children.    But  even  the 
instruction  itself,  which  was  given  in  this 
well-endowed  school,  afterwards  appeared 
to  me  in  many  respects  defective.      A 
great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  lessons  on 
geography,  natural  history,  anthropology, 
morals,  physics,  logic  and  philosophy,  (what 
was  called  ontology,)  and  the  instruction 
in  philology  and  history,  which  must    be 
the  soul  of  all  school  education,  interrupt- 
ed.   My  Iwother  William  and  I  spent  six 
hours  daily  at  the  Lyceum,  and  then  at 
least  four  or  five  in  private  lessons,  from  the 
pages'  tutor,  Dietmar  StOhr,  a  man  who  am- 
ply atoned  for  any  deficiency  in  profound 
learning  by  delight  in  teaching  and  by  affec- 
tionate patience,  and  sincere  interest  in  us. 
He  helped  us  in  our  Latin,  and  taught  us 
French.    We  were  overloaded  with  work  ; 
an  hour  or  two  of  freedom  and  leisure  would 
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have  done  us  good  ;  but  we  knew  very  few 
people,  and  the  little  leisure  that  remained 
from  our  school  labors  we  devoted  to  draw- 
ing, in  which  we  made  some  considerable 
progress  without  any  teacher.    Indeed,  it 
was  this  which  excited  the  taste  of  our 
younger  brother,  Ludwig  Emil,  who  has 
since  attained  to  some  celebrity,  both  in 
oil-painting  and  etching.     In  the  spring  of 
ISCfS,  a  year  earlier  than  Wilhelm,  who  at 
this  time  was  attacked  by  a  long  and  severe 
illness,  I  went  to  the  university  of  Marburg. 
The  parting  from  him,  with  whom  I  had 
always  lived  in  one  room  and  slept  in  one 
bed,  was  very  painful  to  me.    But  I  wanted 
to  free  my  beloved  mother,  whose  little  prop- 
erty was  nearly  melted  away,  from  a  part  of 
her  load  of  care,  and  to  requite  her  for  a 
small  part  of  the  great  love  which  she  had 
proved  towards  us  by  her  inflexible  self-de- 
nial ;  and  this  I  could  only  do  by  bringing 
my  studies  to  an  early  close,  and  getting 
some  employment.    I  studied  law  chiefly, 
because  my  father  was  a  jurist,  and  my  mo- 
ther wished  it :  for  what  do  boys  or  youths 
understand  of  the  real  nature  and  import  of 
such  a  study,  at  the  time  they  make  such 
resolute  determinations  about  it?     There 
is  something  natural,  and  even  salutary,  in 
this  adherence  to  the  occupation  of  the  fa- 
ther.    In  much  later  years  I  had  felt  no  in- 
clination towards  any  science,  except  a  lit- 
tle to  botany.    My  father  had   in   some 
measure  prepared  me  himself:  before  I  was 
ten  years  old,  he  had  impressed  on  my  mind 
all  sorts  of  definitions  and  rules  out  of  the 
Corpus  Juris.     He  had  also  written  out  re- 
markable cases  that  had  occurred   in  his 
own  practice,  in   a  neat  hand,  for  the  use 
of  his  children.     I  was  obliged  to  live  very 
humbly  at  Marburg;  in  spite  of  many  prom- 
ises we  had  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  smallest  assistance,  although  my  mother 
was  widow  of  an  Amtmann,  and  had  five 
sons  to  bring  up :  the  fattest  stipends  were, 
meanwhile,  bestowed     on   ray   school-fel- 
low, von  der  Malsburg,  who  belonged   to 
the  higher  Hessian  nobility,  and  would  in 
time  be  one  of  the  richest  landholders. 
But  this  never  distressed  me ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  often  since  experienced  the 
happiness  and  freedom  attendant  on  mod- 
erate circumstances.  Poverty  acts  as  a  spur 
to  industry  and  toil,  preserves  us  from  many 
distractions,  and  inspires  us  with  a  not  ig- 
noble pride,  which  is  kept  erect  by  the 
consciousness  of  owing  to  our  own  merit 
alone  what  others  derive  from  wealth  and 
BtatiooL    I  might  give  this  remark  a  wider 
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extension,  and  attribtute  much  of  what  the 
Germans  have  done,  to  the  circumstance  of 
their  not  being  a  rich  people.     They  work 
their  way  upwards,  and  create  to  themselves 
many  new  and  peculiar  paths,  while  other 
nations  keep  on  the  broad  and  well-tracked 
road.     In  Marburg,  I  attended,  among  oth- 
ers, Bering's  lectures  on  Logic  and  the  Law 
of  Nature,  without  deriving  any  real  fruit 
firom  either ;  Weiss's  on  the  Institutes  and 
Pandects,   Exleben   Pandects  and  Canon 
Law ;  Rohat's  History  of  the  Empire,  Law 
of  Nations,  Feudal  Law,  and  Practica  ; 
Baur's  German  Private  Law  and  Criminal. 
Weiss's  animated  and  learned  lectures  were 
the  most  attractive.    Of  Savigny's  lectures 
I  can  only  say,  that  they  took  the  greater 
hold  on  my  mind,  and  have  exercised  a  de- 
cisive influence  on  my  whole  life  and  stud* 
ies.    In  the  years  1802  and  3  I  attended  his 
various  courses,  and  in  1803  read  and  stud- 
ied his  book  on  the  law  of  Possession, 
'  Recht  des  Besitzes,'  with  great  eaeerness. 
Savigny  used  at  that  time  to  set  his  hearers 
to  interpret  particular  difficult  passages  in 
laws,  and  to  criticise  these  performances, 
first  in  writing  on  the  sheets^  as  we  gave 
them  to  him,  and  then  in  public.    One  of 
my  first  essays  was  concerning  Collation. 
I  had  exactly  comprehended  the  question 
proposed,  and  had  explained  it  rightly  :  it 
is  needless  to  speak  of  the  indescribable 
joy  this  gave  me,  or  what  new  zeal  it  infused 
into  my  studies.    This  was  the  occasion 
of  numerous  visits  to  Savigny.    In  his  rich 
and  choice  library  I  found  books  not  rela- 
ting to  jurisprudence,  e.  g,  Bodmer's  edition 
of  the  Minnesingers,  of  which  I  afterwards 
made  such  frequent  use,  and  which  Tieck's 
book  and  enchanting  introduction  had  made 
me  so  eager  to  see.  In  the  summer  of  1804 
Savigny  quitted  the   university  to  make  a 
literary  journey  to  Paris. 

The  older  one  grows,  the  stronger  is  the 
temptation  to  exalt  the  days  of  one's  youth, 
at  the  expense  of  later  times.  In  our  youth, 
we  have  the  most  intense  consciousness  of 
our  first  strength  and  our  purest  will,  and 
external  things  from  every  side  come,  as  it 
were,  to  meet  us.  I  am,  now,  much  tempt- 
ed to  boast  of  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  Marburg  students ;  it  was  fresh 
and  unprejudiced.  Wachter's  enlightened 
and  free-spirited  lectures  on  History  and 
the  History  of  Literature  made  a  lively  im- 

Sresston  on  most  of  us.  [Once  a  week 
e  read  a  lecture  in  the  great  hall  to  a  nu- 
merous and  mixed  audience,  which  was 
received   with   unanimous    approbation.] 
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Since  that  time,  the  government  has  inter- 
fered much  more  with  the  management  of 
schools  and  universities.     It  is  too  anxious 
to  make  sure  of  able  servants,  and  fancies 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  number  of 
severe  examinations.     I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  in  time  this  rigorous  supervision 
will  be  discontinued  again.     Not  to  men- 
tion that  it  cripples  the  wings  of  the  aspiring, 
and  cramps  those  harmless  and  even  benefi- 
cial developments  of  individual  character 
which,  when  once  checked,  can  never  af- 
terwards  be  renewed,  it  is  certain,  that  if 
ordinary  talent  is  measurable,  extraordinary 
talent  is  very  difficult  to  measure,  and  genius 
impossible.      The  consequence  of  the  nu- 
merous rules,  according  to  which  the  stud- 
ies are  prescribed,  is  therefore  (when  it  is 
possible   to  observe  them)  a  monotonous 
regularity,  which  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  service  of  the  state  in  important  and 
difficult  conjunctures.  -  It  is  true,  that  what 
is  thoroughly  bad  is  kept  out  of  the  school 
and  the  university,  but  perhaps  the  really 
good   and   distinguished   is   cramped  and 
kept  down.     Generally  speaking,  the  schol- 
ars now  enter  the  universities  with  more 
accurate   knowledge  than  formerly,  but  a 
mediocrity  of  learning  is  not  less  general. 
Every  thing  is  too  much  provided  and  pre- 
arranged, even  in  the  heads  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

The  whole  work  of  the  half-year  uncon- 
sciously takes  the  direction  of  the  exami- 
nation ;  the  student  must  attend  all  the 
courses  of  lectures  from  which  he  has  to 
bring  testimonials ;  otherwise,  there  are 
many  which  would  not  have  attended,  either 
because  the  professor's  style  of  lecturing 
was  not  attractive  to  him,  or  because  his 
inclinations  led  him  to  other  pursuits.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  no  time  led  for 
those  which  are  not  prescribed  to  him.  The 
State  has  thus  stamped  certain  lectures 
with  a  sort  of  official  character,  and  has,  in 
a  manner,  discouraged  all  others.  Far 
otherwise  was  it  when  the  student  sponta- 
neously, and  guided  by  the  traditions  of  the 
university,  drew  the  distinction  between  the 
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Paris,  to  assist  him  there  in  his  literary  oc- 
cupations.    Although  I  was  engaged  in  my 
last  half-year's  study,  and  intended  to  go 
away  at  Easter  or  during  the  summer,  yet 
the  prospect  of  so  intimate  a  connexion 
with  Savigny  and  the  journey  to  France 
were  sufficiently  attractive  to  make  me  de- 
cide at  oDce,  and  therefore  sent  off  letters 
to  my  mother  and  aunt,  requesting  their 
consent  to  the  scheme.     A  few  weeks  la- 
ter found  me  seated  in  the  coach,  and,  ear- 
ly in   February,  I  proceeded  by  way  of 
Mayence,  Metz,  and   Chalons,  to  Paris. 
My  sister  afterwards  told  me,  that  my  dear 
mother  had  left  her  bed  every  night  to  ob- 
serve the  coldness  of  the  weather :  France 
appeared  to  her  to  be  far  out  of  reach ;  and 
she  had  given  her  consent  to  my  journey 
with  secret  alarm.      I  found  myseJf,  how- 
ever, very  well  taken  care  of,  and  passed 
the  spring  and  summer  in  the  most  agreea- 
ble and  instructive  manner.  Whatl  received 
from  Savigny  was  far  beyond  any  service  I 
could  have  rendered  htm,  the  public   ac 
knowledgment  of  which,  years  afterwards, 
in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his 
'  History  of  Roman  Law,'  afforded  me  the 
greatest  pleasure.     An  uninterrupted  cor- 
respondence has  also  resulted  from  our  in 
timacy.     The  journey  home  was  begun  in 
September,  1805,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  I  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  my 
mother's  house  in  Gassel,  in  company  with 
William,  whom  I   had  met  at  Marburg; 
my  mother  had  previously  removed   from 
Steinau  to  Cassel,  so  as  to  pass  her  old  age 
in  peace  in  the  midst  of  her  children.     In 
the   winter  my  friends   busied  themselves 
about  my  future  prospects.     I  wished  to  be 
employed  as  assessor  or  secretary  under  the 
government,  but  every  place  was  filled,  and 
at  last  with  considerable  difficulty,  about 
January  1806, 1  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  a  sala- 
ry of  100  Reichs  thalers.      The  quantity 
and  the  dullness  of  the  work  was  very  dis- 
tasteful to  me,  when  1  compared  it  with  my 
occupations  three  months  before  at  Paris  : 
in  place  also  of  the  modern  Parisian  dress 


courses  of  lectures  necessary  to  his  profes-  I  was  forced  to  wear  a  stiff  uniform  with 


sional  career  (Brodcollegien),  and  those 
which  he  attended  from  taste  or  a  pure  de- 
sire of  knowledge  :  he  made*what  dispen- 
sations and  exceptions  he  liked.  At  least, 
may  no  attempt  ever  be  matie  to  prescribe 
to  the  professors  what  they  shall  teach. 

In  January,  1805,  an  unexpected  propo- 
sal was^made  to  me  through  Weiss.     Savig- 


powder  and  a  pigtail.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
happy,  and  devoted  all  my  leisure  to  the 
study  of  the  literature  and  poetry  of  the 
middle  ages ;  my  inclinatidh  for  which  had 
been  much  increased  at  Paris  by  the  acceas 
to,  and  the  use  of,  MSS.,  as  well  as  by  the 
purchase  of  some  rare  books.  A  whole 
year  had  not  passed  in  this  manner,  before 


ny  propsed  my  joining  him  without  delay  at  [  storms  undreamt  of  broke  over  my  coua- 
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try  :  these    toached    me  personally,   and 
drove  me  from  the  pursuits  upon  which  I 
had  just  entered.    Immediately  after  the  oc- 
cupation of  Germany  by  the  French,  the 
War  Office,  to  which  I  was  attached,  was 
converted  into  a  genera]  commissariat  cfiice 
for  the  whole  country.     As  I  was  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  French  language  than  my 
colleagues,  the  greater  portion  of  the  most 
tiresome  business  fell  to  my  lot,  and   for 
half  a  year  I  had  rest  neither  day  nor 
night.     Weary  of  having  to  transact  busi- 
ness any  longer  with  the  French  commis- 
saries and  officials,  by  whom  we  were  now 
inundated,  and  determined,  as  scon  as  the 
office  should  be  finally  organized,  no  long- 
er to  remain  in  this  department,  I  resigned 
my  office  as  soon  as  possible,  and  found 
myself  again  for  some  time  unemployed, 
and  less  able   than  before  to  be  of  any  as- 
sistance to  my  mother  and  her  family.     I 
thought  myself  qualified  to  apply  for  some 
post  in  the  public  library  at  Cassel,  partly 
by  my  proficiency  in  deciphering  JMSS., 
partly  by  the  knowledge  I  had  acquired  of 
the  history  of  literature,  in  which  branch 
1  felt  that  I  could   make  further  progress  ; 
while  the  study   of   French   law,  which 
threatened   to  displace  ours,   was  utterly 
odious  to  me.     However,  the  place  I  cov- 
eted was   given  to  another,  and  afler  the 
unfortunate  year  1607  had  passed,  and  the 
succeeding  one   brought  with  it  constant 
disappointment,  I  had  to  suffer  the  deepest 
affliction  which  ever  befell  me  during  my 
whole  life.     The  best  of  mothers,  to  whom 
we  were  all  devoted,  died  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1808,  at  the  age  of  52 :  she  died,  too, 
without  even  the  assurance  that  any  one  of 
her    six    children    who    stood    sorrowing 
around  her  death-bed,  were  in  any  way  pro- 
vided for  :  had  she  but  lived  a  few  months, 
how  great  would    have  been    her  joy  at 
my    happier   prospects.      J     became    ac- 
quainted, through  Job.  v.  MoUer,  with  the 
then    cabinet  secretary  of   the    King    of 
Westphalia,  Cousin  de  Marinville,  who  pro- 
posed me  as  qualified  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  private  library  which  was  form- 
ed at  Wilhelmshdhe.      There  must  have 
been  great  want  of  other  favored  competi- 
tors, otherwise  I  should  scarcely  have  ob- 
tained BO  good  a  place  as  I  did  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1808.     My  fitness  for  the  situation 
had  not  even  been  tested.    The  instructions 
of  the  Cabinet  Secretary  consisted  only  in 
these  words :  "  Vous  ferez  roettre  en  grands 
caract^res  sur  la  porte,  Bibliotheque  parties 
oliere  du  Roi."    I  had  immediately  a  salary 
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of  2,000  francs,  which,  afler  a  few  mcnihs, 
was  increased  to  3,000,  apparently  because 
my  employers  were  satibfied  with  me. 
Again,  after  the  lapse  of  a  shcrt  time,  the 
King  himself  told  me  one  morninv,  that  he 
had  named  me  an  auditeur  au  Conteil  d'Etat, 
and  that  I  was  still  to  retain  my  place  as  li- 
brarian (17th  Feb.,  I8C9).  The  cffice 
of  auditor  in  the  Council  c*f  State,  was  at 
that  time  considered  as  leading  to  higher 
promotion.  As,  by  this  step,  my  salary  was 
increased  by  1,000  francs,  J,  who  a  year  be- 
fore had  not  a  penny  income,  now  found 
myself  in  the  enjoyment  of  above  1,CC0 
Reichs  thalers,  and  all  anxiety  about  sub- 
sistence was  at  an  end. 

My  duties  as  librarian  were  besides  by 
no  means  onerous,  as  1  had  merely  to  re- 
main a  few  hours  in  the  library,  and  was 
able,  even  during  these  hours,  alter  inspect- 
ing the  new  purchases,  to  read  or  make 
extracts  with  a  view  to  my  own  pursuits. 
Books  or  references  from  books,  were  sel- 
dom required  by  the  King,  and  to  no  one 
else  were  books  lent.  The  rest  of  the  time 
was  entirely  my  own,  and  I  devoted  it, 
without  intermission,  to  the  study  of  the 
old  German  language  and  poetry.  At  the 
council,  1  had  little  to  do  except  to  attend 
the  sittings  in  a  stiff  cfficial  unif^rni,  and 
I  soon  perceived  that  when  the  King  did 
not  appear  in  person,  my  attendance  could 
be  dispensed  with.  1  w  as  able  to  avoid  all 
society,  and  as  the  King  was  often  absent 
for  months  together,  1  passed  the  most  un- 
disturbed life.  I  cannot  speak  ill  of  the 
King ;  his  behavior  to  me  was  friendly 
and  polite  :  he  appeared,  particularly  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  to  hare  less 
con6dence  in  me  as  the  only  German  in  the 
couucil,  than  in  the  other  members,  who 
were  all  Frenchmen  ;  which  I  think  natu- 
ral. 1  should  most  likely  ha\e  been  dis- 
missed from  my  place,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  secretary  to  the  council,  Bruguiere, 
afterwards  Baron  von  Sorsum,  who  suc- 
ceeded Cousin  de  Marinville.  Bruguiere 
was  an  accomplished  man,  himself  an  au- 
thor, well  versed  in  English  literature,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  learned  from  translation  : 
to  me,  he  was  always  particularly  friendly  ; 
and  1  met  him  subsequently  at  Paris.  He 
died  only  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Disagreeable  circumstances,  however,  in- 
tervened. One  morning  the  room  in  the 
Wilhelmshdhe  Palace  (then  absurdly 
enough  called  NapoleonshOhe),  which  con- 
tained the  library,  was  to  be  instantly  con- 
verted to  some  other  use.      Not  the  small- 
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est  provision  was  made  for  placing  the 
books  elsewhere.  In  a  day  and  a  half  I  was 
to  clear  all  the  shelves,  to  throw  all  the 
books  in  a  heap,  and  have  them  carried 
down  pell-mell  into  a  dark  room  on  the 
ground  floor.  My  whole  business  was  thus 
thrown  into  utter  confusion.  Shortly  aAer 
some  thousand  volumes  of  what  were  es- 
teemed the  most  useful  works  were  hunted 
out  and  carried  to  be  added  to  those  al- 
ready in  the  palace  at  Cassel.  Here  a 
greater  danger  awaited  them.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1811,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  palace. 
On  hurrying  thither,  I  found  all  the  rooms 
under  the  library  in  a  flame.  The  books 
were  brought  out  in  large  cloths  by  the 
guards,  and  thrown  on  the  ground  before 
the  palace,  while  I  escaped  by  feeling  my 
way  out  of  the  small  winding  staircase  in 
the  dark.  These  were  not  the  most  agreea- 
ble days  of  my  life.  In  1813,  when  the 
war  approached  the  kingdom  of  Westpha- 
lia with  menacing  strides,  an  order  was  is- 
sued to  pack  up  all  the  most  valuable 
books  at  Cassel  and  Wilhelmsh6he,  and  send 
them  to  France.  I  drove  to  the  former  pal- 
ace with  Bruguidre,  who  was  particularly 
urgent  to  have  the  books  of  engravings, 
and  I  tried  to  convince  him  that  the  col- 
lection of  manuscripts  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  Hesse,  (beginning  from  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  and  containing  autograph  let- 
ters of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Amelia,  Eliza- 
beth, d&c.,)  was  of  little  value ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  remained  unpacked.  The  books 
that  were  sent  away,  I  first  saw  again  in 
Paris  in  1814,  where  the  same  huissier  who 
helped  to  pack  them — his  name,  I  remem- 
ber, was  Leloup — had  to  deliver  them  up 
again  for  the  Elector.  The  man  stared 
when  he  saw  me.  The  almost  unhoped  for 
return  of  the  old  Elector,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1813,  was  an  indescribable  joy  to  the 
country ;  nor  was  my  own  happiness  much 
less  at  seeing  ray  aunt,  whom  once  only  I 
had  visited  at  Gotha,  enter  the  town  with 
the  Electress.  We  ran  by  the  side  of  the 
open  carriages  through  streets  bung  with 
garlands  of  flowers.  That  was  a  time  of 
great  excitement.  I  was  well  recommend- 
ed, and  was  proposed  as  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion, to  accompany  the  Hessian  minister, 
who  was  to  be  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  allied  army.  My  nomination  took 
place  in  December  1813.  Two  of  my 
brothers  made  the  campaign  in  the  Land- 
webr,  having  hastened  back  to  their  own 
country  for  that  purpose,  from  Munich  and 
Hamburg,  where  they  were  settled.    The 


minister  appointed  was  Count  Keller,  not 
a  Hessian  by  birth,  a  good-hearted  old 
man,  though  sometimes  obstinate  and  over 
bearing  ;  he  had  not  the  true  Hessian  feel- 
ing, but  in  those  magnificent  times,  who 
would  not  have  overlooked  any  offence  t  In 
the  beginning  of  1814  I  travelled  from  Ca^ 
sel  by  Frankfort,  Darmstadt,  d&c,  toTroyes  ■ 
thence  by  a  hurried  retreat  to  Dijon,  then 
again,  after  a  fortnight's  rest,^  to  Chatillon, 
and  on  to  the  just  captured  Paris  (April 
1814),  which  ten  years  before  I  had  little 
thought  of  seeing  again  under  such  cir- 
stances.    On  my  way  I  had  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  visiting  libraries,  and  I  em» 
ployed  every  leisure  moment  in  Paris  in 
working  at  manuscripts.    Meanwhile  my 
future  colleague,  yolkel,had  arrived  in  Par- 
is, charged  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the 
antiques  and  pictures  which  had  been  car- 
ried off  from  Hesse,  while  I  was  employed 
in  reclaiming  the  books  we  bad  been  robbed 
of.    In  the  summer  I  returned  to  Cassel, 
and  prepared  to  attend  the  congress  of  Vi- 
enna.   There  I   remained  from  October 
1814  to  June  1815 — a  time  which  was  not 
useless  for  ray  private  studies,  and  procured 
me  the  acquaintance  of  many  learned  men. 
It  was  of  peculiar  advantage  to  roe  that  I 
was  here  led  to  study  the  Slavonic  langua- 
ges.    But  I  received  from  Cassel  the  sad 
tidings  of  the  death  of  my  dear  aunt  Lim-* 
mer,  the  only  one  of  our  elder  relatives  that 
remained,  and  one  to  whom  I  owed  so  much* 
Scarcely  had  I  returned  |home  when  I  was 
again — and  this  time  by  the  Prussian  au- 
thorities— summoned  to  the  twice-conquer- 
ed Paris,  to  find  out  and  demand  back  man 
uscripts  stolen  from  the  Prussian  territory, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  transact  some  busi 
ness  for  the  Elector,  who  had  at  that  mo 
ment  no  plenipotentiary  there.     This  com 
mission  placed  me  in  a  disagreeable  rela- 
tion to  the  Paris  librarians,  who  had  been 
very  civil  to  me  before.    Now,  however, 
Langles,  with  whom  I  was  particularly  ur- 
gent, was  so  bitter  that  he  would  no  longer 
allow  me  to  work  in  the  king's  library,  as  I 
had  continued  to   do    at   leisure  hours: 
"Nous    ne   devons  plus  souffrir    ce  M. 
Grimm,  qui  vient  tons  les  jours  travailler  ici, 
et  qui  nous  enleve  pourtant  nos    manu- 
scrits,"  said  he  aloud.      I  closed  the  MS 
which  I  had  just  opened,  gave  it  back  again, 
and  went  no  more  to  work  there — only  to 
complete  the  business  I  was  sent  on.      In 
December,  this  was  happily  terminated, 
and  I  afterwards  received  a  letter  from 
Prince  Hardenberg,  expressing  his  satb* 
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faction  with  what  I  had  done.  From  this 
moment  begins  the  roost  tranquil,  laboriona, 
and  perhaps  the  most  productive  portion  of 
roj  life.  I  had  at  Jength  obtained  the  de- 
sired place  in  the  Gassel  library,  in  which 
William  had  already  been  employed  for  a 
year.  I  had  decidedly  refused  a  place  as 
Secretary  of  Legation,  at  the  Diet  at  Frank- 
fort. I  was  now,  therefore,  second  librarian, 
"With  a  salary  or  600  Reichs  thalers,  Vdlkel 
being  Brst.  The  library  was  open  three 
hours  daily,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  time  I 
could  devote  to  study.  There  was  nothing 
wanted  but  a  moderate  and  fair  provision  for 
ray  brother  and  myself  to  leave  us  not  a  wish 
remaining.  The  years  passed  swiftly  away.'' 

After  the  Elector's  death,  the  library  was 
put  on  a  new  and  less  satisfactory  footing. 
The  author  and  his  brother  were  condemn- 
ed to  make  a  copy  of  the  existing  cata- 
logue, consisting  of  eighty  folios,  and 
passed  a  year  and  a  half  in  this  drudgery. 
On  the  death  of  Vdlkel,  the  head  librarian, 
"we  imagined,"  says  the  author,  with 
touching  moderation  and  modesty,  **  that 
we  bad  just  claims  to  promotion.  I  had 
been  twenty-three  years  in  the  service. 
Since  1816  I  had  neither  received,  nor  re- 
quested, any  addition  to  my  small  pay ;  I 
hoped,  too,  to  do  the  post  of  librarian  no 
dishonor.  But  it  fell  out  otherwise."  A 
stranger  was  put  over  the  heads  of  the 
brothers,  and  all  further  prospect  of  advance- 
ment cut  off.  This  destruction  of  his  modest 
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vocation  from  the  King  was  published  at 
Hanover  I  nominating  me  professor  and 
librarian,  and  my  brother  sub-librarian, 
with  suitable  salaries,  which  put  an  end  to 
our  continual  anxiety  about  the  means  of 
subsistence,  to  which  we  were  exposed  in 
the  Hessian  service.  We  entered  on  our 
new  offices  in  the  beginning  of  1830,  and 
I  gave  my  first  course  of  lectures,  on  the 
Legal  Antiquities  of  Germany,  in  that 
summer.  The  duties  of  librarian  are 
much  more  laborious  than  at  Cassel,  but 
they  have  their  advantages,  of  which  in  time 
1  shall  become  more  sensible.  The  coun- 
try round  Gdttingen  is,  indeed,  not  to  be 
compaied  with  Cassel,  but  the  same  stars 
are  in  the  heavens  above  it,  and  God  will 
help  us  onward." 

The  narrative  ends  here,  but  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  passage  of  the 
lives— or  life,  for  it  is  one— -of  the  brothers 
is  to  come.  The  same  stars,  indeed,  look 
down  upon  this  noble  head,  and  the  same 
God,  in  whom  he  trusted,  has  supported 
him  in  that  far  harder  trial,  for  conscience 
sake,  to  which  he  and  his  brother  were  so 
soon  called  in  their  new  abode. 

The  glorious  history  of  the  seven  GOt- 
tingen  professors — the  seven  champions  of 
law  and  liberty — is  known  to  all  Europe. 

We  have  not  much  sympathy  with  the 
reckless  emeutes  of  those  hot-blooded  po- 
litical adventurers,  impatient  of  all  order 
and  ail  superiority,  who  risk  nothing  but  lives, 
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"  In  the  year  1816,"  he  says,  "  I  had  posi- 
tively refused  a  professorship  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn,  indirectly  offered  me  by  Eich- 
horn ;  nor  had  I  sought  to  turn  it  in  any  way 
to  my  advantage,  for  I  thought  to  live  and 
die  in  Hesse.  At  that  time  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  easier  and  more  advanta- 
geous to  me  to  devote  myself  to  the  aca- 
demic career,  than  it  was  at  a  later  period. 
In  the  summer  of  1829  the  proposal  was 
privately  made  us  to  accept  an  honorable 
invitation  to  Gottingen.  All  the  friends 
we  consulted  urged  us  to  accept  it.  To 
abandon  our  beloved  and  accustomed  home 
seemed  to  us  hard  and  painful  as  before, 
and  almost  insupportable  to  quit  the  track 
of  well-known  occupations.  But  our  posi- 
tion had  become  extremely  painful  and  hu- 
miliating. In  this  disposition  of  mind  we 
obeyed  the  feeling  of  honor,  and  decided 
for  the  unconditional  acceptance  of  the  of- 
fer.   On  the  20th  of  October  the  formal 
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whole  souls  are  steeped  in  the  conservative 
elements, — family  affection,  love  of  country, 
respect  for  its  rulers,  attachment  to  law, 
order,  and  religion,  to-  all  the  great  saving 
traditions,  human  and  divine, — resist  au- 
thority, and  renounce  the  security  of  sub- 
sistence, so  hardly  attained,  so  justly  val 
ued,  we  may  estimate  what  sort  of  au- 
thority that  is,  and  of  what  temper  are  the 
true  and  noble  hearts  that  suffer  all  it  can 
inflict,  rather  than  yield  to  it. 

On  quitting  Gotiingen  in  1837,  tbe 
Brothers  returned  to  Cassel,  where  they 
lived  honored  and  beloved, — surprising  the 
world  by  the  amount  and  the  profundity  of 
their  labors.  From  this  retirement  they 
were  called  in  1841  by  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia,— one  of  the  first  and  most  graceful  acts 
of  whose  reign  it  was  to  place  these  illus- 
trious men  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune, 
and  to  give  them  an  honorable  position  in 
his  capital   and  chief  university:  an   act 
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more  recenlly  followed  up  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  fellow  martyr  in  the  same 
cause,  Dahlniann,  to  a  chair  at  Bonn. 

The    little     memoir    closes     with     an 
acknowledgment  of   the    various    honors 

o 

conferred  on  the  author  by  learned  bodies, 
and  a  list  of  his  works,  introduced  by  the 
followinor  words: — 

D 

"Before  I   state  what  has  appeared  in 
print  from  my  pen,  I  must  remark,  that  all 
my  labors  are  either  directly  or  indirectly 
devoted  to  researches  into  our  ancient  lan- 
guage, poetry,  and  laws.      These   studies 
may   seem   useless  to  many;  to  me  they 
have  always  appeared  a  serious  and  digni- 
fied task,  firmly  and   distinctly  connected 
with  our  common  Fatherland,  and  calcula- 
ted to  foster  the  love  of  it.  •  •  Another 
principle  which  I  have  constantly  adhered 
to  is,  to  esteem  nothing  trifling  in  these  in- 
quiries, but  to  use  the  small  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  great;    popular  traditions  for 
the  elucidation  of  written  documents.    The 
books  in  the  following  list  marked  with  as- 
terisks, I  prepared  and  published  in  com- 
mon with   my  brother  William.     We  lived 
from  our  youth  up  in  brotherly  community  of 
goods ;  money,  books,  and  collectanea,  be- 
longed to  us  in  common,  and  it  was  natural 
to  associate  our  labors.     It  was  advantage- 
ous to  both  of  us.     If  I  might  venture  here 
to  praise  my  brother,  I  cculd  do  so  much 
better  than  any  body." 

These  few  and  simple  words  will  give 
the  reader  but  a  faint  idea  of  this  remarka- 
ble and  touching  family  union,  based  upon 
a  community  of  virtues  and  pursuits, — a 
union,  which  the  ii.troduciion  of  another 
element,  which  too  often  brings  coldness 
and  alienation,  or  at  least  indifference,  be- 
tween friends  and  brothers,  has  only  tended 
to  cement.  But  this  is  a  sanctuary  which 
we  have  no  right  to  enter,  and  can  only 
reverentially  contemplate  on  the  threshold. 

The  work  of  the  Brothers  Grimm  best 
known  to  England  is  the  '  Kinder  und 
Hausmarchen,'  so  admirably  translated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor.  The  great 
works  by  Jacob  Grimm  known  to  scholars 
are  the '  Deutsche  Grammatik,'  the  '  Deuts- 
che Rechts  AlterthQmer,'  and  the  '  Deuts- 
che Mythologie,*  each  a  mine  and  a  master- 
piece. The  crown  and  consummation  of  the 
whole — the  German  Dictionary — is  in  pro- 
gress 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

This  elegant  article,  probably,  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  same  mind  which  elaborated  the 
beautiful  article  on  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  which 
is  attributed  to  Mr.  Stephens. — Ed. 

Gregoire  VIL;  St,  Francois  d* Assize,  SL 
Thomas  D'Aquin.  Par.  E,  J.  DeU- 
cluze.  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  *  Paris  :  1844. 

He  had  been  a  shrewd,  if  not  a  very  reve- 
rent observer  of  human  life,  who  bowed  to 
the  fallen  statue  of  Jupiter,  by  way  of  be- 
speaking the  favor  of  the  god  in  the  event 
of  his  again  being  lifted   on  his  pedestal. 
Hildebrand,  the  very  impersonation  of  Pa- 
pal arrogance   and  of  spiritual  despotism, 
(such  had  long  been  his  historical  charac- 
ter,) is  once  more  raised  up  for  the  homage 
of  the  faithful.     Dr.  Arnold  vindicates  his 
memory.     M.  Guizot  hails  him  as  the  Czar 
Peter  of  the  Church.     Mr.  Voight,    a  pro- 
fessor at  llalle,  celebrates  him  as  the  fore- 
most and  the  most  faultless  of  heroes.     Mr. 
Bowden,  an  Oxford  Catholic,  reproduce-s 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Voight's  eulogy,  though 
without  the  fire  which  warms,  or  the  light 
which  irradiates,   the  pages  of  his   guide. 
M.  Deldcluze,  and  the  Bibliotheque  Lnivtr^ 
sellc  de  Geneve,  are  elevated  by  the  theme  in- 
to the  region  where  rhetoric  and  poetry  are 
conterminous ;  while  M.  TAbb^  Jager  abso- 
lutely shoSis  with  exultation,  to  witness  the 
subsidence,  at  the  voice  of  Protestants^  of 
those  mists  which  had  so  long  obscured  the 
glory  of  him,  by  whom  the  pontifical  tiara 
was  exalted  far  above  the  crowns  of  every 
earthly  potentate.     Wholly  inadequate  as 
are  our  necessary  limits  tu  the  completion 
of  such  an  inquiry,  we  would  fain  explore 
the   grounds  of  this  revived  worship,  and 
judge  how  far  it  may  be  reasonable  to  join 
in  offering  incense  at  the  shrine  of  this  re- 
instated Jupiter  Ecclesiasticus. 

Except  in  the  annals  of  Eastern  despot- 
isms, no  parallel  can  be  found  for  the  disas- 
ters of  the  Papacy  during  the  century  and 
a  half  which  followed  the  extinction  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty.  Of  the  twenty-four 
Popes  who  during  that  period  ascended  the 
apostolic  throne,  two  were  murdered,  ?is^ 
were  driven  into  exile,  four  were  deposed, 
and  three  resigned  their  hazardous  dignity. 
Some  of  these  Vicars  of  Christ  were  raised 
to  that  awful  preeminence  by  arms,  and 
some  by  money.  Two  received  it  from  the 
hands  of  princely  coartesans.  One  was  self- 
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appointed.  A  well  filled  purse  purchased 
one  papal  abdication ;  the  promise  of  a  fair 
bride  another.  One  of  those  holy  fathers 
pillaged  the  treasury,  fled  with  the  spoil, 
returned  to  Rome,  ejected  his  substitute ; 
and  mutilated  him  in  a  manner  too  revolt- 
ing for  description.  In  one  page  of  this 
dismal  history,  we  read  of  the  disinterred 
corpse  of  a  former  Pope  brought  before  his 
successor  to  receive  a  retrospective  sen- 
tence of  deposition ;  and  in  the  next  we 
find  the  judge  himself  undergoing  the  same 
posthumous  condemnation,  though  without 
the  same  filthy  ceremonial.  Of  these  heirs 
of  St.  Peter,  one  entered  rn  his  infallibility 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  one  before  he 
had  seen  his  twelfth  summer.  One  again 
took  to  himself  a  coadjutor,  that  he  might 
command  in  person  such  legions  as  Rome 
then  sent  into  the  field.  Another,  Judas 
like,  agreed  for  certain  pieces  of  silver  to 
recognize  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
as  universal  bishop.  All  sacred  things  had 
become  venal.  Crime  and  debauchery  held 
revel  in  the  Vatican ;  while  the  afRicted 
Church,  wedded  at  once  to  three  husbands, 
(such  was  the  language  of  the  times,)  wit- 
nessed the  celebration  of  as  many  rival 
masses  in  the  metropolis  of  Christendom. 
To  say  that  the  gates  of  hell  had  prevailed 
against  the  seat  and  centre  of  Catholicism, 
would  be  to  defy  the  Inquisition.  But  Ba- 
ronius  himself  might  be  cited  to  prove  that 
they  had  rolled  back  on  their  infernal  hinges, 
that  thence  might  go  forth  mal^nant  spir- 
its, commissioned  to  empty  on  her  devoted 
head  the  vials  of  bitterness  and  wrath. 

How,  from  this  hotbed  of  corruption,  the 
seeds  of  a  new  and  prolific  life  derived  their 
vegetative  power,  and  how,  in  an  age  in 
which  the  Papacy  was  surrendered  to  the 
scorn  and  hatred  of  mankind,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Holy  See  on  the  imperial  crown 
became  first  ^  practical  truth,  and  then  a 
hallowed  theory,  are  problems  over  which 
we  may  not  now  linger.  Suffice  it  to  sny, 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
Europe  once  more  looked  to  Rome  as  the 
pillar  and  the  ground  of  the  truth ;  while 
Rome  herself  looked  forth  on  a  long  chain 
of  stately  monasteries,  rising  like  distant 
bulwarks  of  her  power  in  every  land  which 
owned  her  spiritual  rule. 

Of  these,  Clugni  was  the  foremost  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  piety  ;  and  at  Clugni, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1046,  a.  priest, 
arrayed  in  all  the  splendor,  and  attended 
by  the  retinue  of  a  Pontiff  elect,  demand- 
ed both  the  hospitality  and  the  homage  of 
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the  monks.  His  name  was  Bruno.  His 
office,  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Toul.  But  at 
ihe  nomination  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the 
Third,  and  in  a  German  synod,  he  had  re- 
cently been  elected  to  the  vacant  Papacy, 
and  was  now  on  his  way  to  Rome,  to  take 
possession  of  the  Chair  of  Peter.  The 
Prior  of  the  house  was  distinguished  above 
all  his  brethren  by  the  holiness  of  his  life, 
the  severity  of  his  sclf-discipJine,  and  by  that 
ardent  zeal  to  obey  which  indicate  the  de- 
sire and  the  ability  to  command.  He  was 
then  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  his  coun- 
tenance (if  his  extant  portraits  ma^  be  trust- 
ed) announced  Hildebrand  as  one  of  those 
who  are  born  to  direct  and  subjugate  the 
wills  of  ordinary  men.  Such  a  conquest 
he  achieved  over  him  on  whose  brows  the 
triple  crown  was  then  impending.  An 
election  made  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Holy  City,  and  at  the  bidding  of  a  secular 
power,  was  regarded  by  the  austere  monk 
as  a  profane  title  of  the  seal  once  occupied 
by  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  At  his  in- 
stance, Bruno  laid  aside  the  vestments,  the 
insignia,  and  the  titles  of  the  pontificate ; 
and  pursuing  his  way  in  the  humble  garb  of 
a  pilgrim  to  the  tomb  of  Peter,  entered 
Rome  with  bare  feet,  and  a  lowly  aspect, 
and  with  no  attendant  (or  none  discernible 
by  human  sense)  except  the  adviser  of  this 
politic  self-abasement.  To  Bruno  himself 
indeed  was  revealed  the  presence  of  an  an- 
gelic choir,  who  chanted  in  celestial  har- 
monies the  return  of  peace  to  the  long  af^ 
flicted  people  of  Christ.  Acclamations  less 
sernphic,  but  of  less  doubtful  reality,  from 
the  Roman  clergy  and  populace,  rewarded 
this  acknowledgmeni  of  their  electoral  pri- 
vileges, and  conferred  on  Leo  the  Ninth  (as 
he  was  thenceforth  designated)  a  new,  and, 
as  he  judged,  a  better  title  to  the  supreme 
government  of  the  Church.  The  reward  of 
this  service  was  prompt  and  munificent. 
Hildebrand  was  raised  to  the  rank  ofaCar- 
dinal,  and  received  the  offices  of  sub-deacon 
of  Rome,  and  superintendent  of  the  church 
and  convent  of  St.  Paul. 

Not  less  assiduous  to  soothe,  than  they 
had  been  daring  to  provoke,  the  resentment 
of  the  Emperor,  the  Pope  became  once 
more  a  courtier  and  a  pilgrim,  while  the 
Cardinal  remained  in  Rome  to  govern  the 
city  and  the  church.  Thrice  Bruno  visited 
the  German  court,  bringing  with  him  papal 
benedictions  to  Henry,  and  papal  censures 
on  Henry's  rebellious  vassals.  So  grateful 
and  so  effective  was  the  aid  thus  rendered 
to  the  monarch,  that,  on  his  last  return  to 
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Italy,  Leo  was  perraiUed  to  conduct  thither 
a  body  of  Imperial  troops,  to  expel  the  Nor- 
man invaders  of  the  papal  territory.  At 
Civitella,  however,  the  axes  of  Humphrey 
and  Robert,  brothers  of  William  of  the  Iron- 
hand,  prevailed  over  the  sword  and  the  an- 
athemas of  Peter.  Whether  Hildebrand 
bore  a  lance  in  that  bloody  field  is  debated  by 
his  biographers.  But  no  one  disputes  that  he 
more  than  divided  the  fruits  of  it  with  the 
conquerors.  To  them  were  conceded  the 
three  great  fiefs  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and 
Sicily — to  the  Holy  See  the  suzerainte  over 
them.  Humiliated  and  broken  hearted  by 
his  defeat,  Bruno  pined  away  and  died. 
Strong  in  this  new  feudal  dominion,  and  in 
the  allegiance  of  these  warlike  vassals,  Hil- 
debrand directed  his  prescient  gaze  to  the 
distant  conflicts  and  the  coming  glories  in 
which  they  were  to  minister  to  him.  The 
auspicious  hour  was  not  yet  come.  His 
self-command  tranquilly  abided  the  ap- 
proach of  it. 

Gebhard,  Bishop  of  Eichstadt,  enjoyed 
the  unbounded  confidence  and  affection  of 
Henry.  He  had  ever  lent  the  weight  of  his 
personal  advice,  and  the  sanction  of  his 
episcopal  authority,  to  sustain  his  friend  and 
master  in  his  opposition  to  papal  encroach- 
ments. Yet  Gebhard  was  selected  by  the 
discerning  Cardinal,  as  of  all  men  the  best 
qualified  to  succeed  to  the  vacant  Papacy. 
Presenting  himself  in  the  Emperor's  pres- 
ence, Hildebrand  implored  his  acquiescence 
in  a  choice  in  which  he  must  perceive  (such 
was  the  language  of  the  Cardinal)  that  his 
feelings,  his  interest,  and  his  honor,  had  all 
been  anxiously  consulted.  The  thoughtful 
German  detected  the  net  spread  for  him  by 
the  wily  Italian.  He  struggled  to  avoid  it, 
but  in  vain.  He  suggested  many  other 
candidates.  To  each  Hildebrand  had  some 
conclusive  objection.  He  urged  that,  by 
the  favor  and  the  testimony  of  Henry  him- 
self, Gebhard,  and  he  alone,  had  been  raised 
to  an  eminence  unassailable  by  reproach, 
and  beyond  the  recich  of  suspicion.  Im- 
portuned and  flattered,  his  affections  moved 
but  his  understanding  unconvinced,  the 
Emperor  at  length  yielded.  If  our  own 
second  Henry  had  studied  this  passage  cf 
history,  the  darkest  page  of  his  own  had 
perhaps  never  been  written. 

Gebhard  became  Pope,  assumed  the  title 
of  Victor  the  Second,  adopted,  even  to  ex- 
aggeration, the  anti-imperial  principles  of 
Hildebrand,  and  rewarded  his  services  by  a 
commission  to  act  as  his  Legate  a  latere  in 
the  kingdom  of  France.     By  Victor,  this 


high  employment  was  probably  designed  ha 
an  honorable  exile  for  a  patron  to  whom  be 
had  contracted  so  oppressive  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude.  But  the  new  Legate  was  not  a  man 
on  whom  any  dignity  could  fall  as  a  mere 
unfruitful  embellishment.  He  cited  before 
him  the  bishops  and  ecclesiastical  dignita- 
ries, subjected  to  his  legantine  power,  and 
preferred  against  the  whole  body  cue  com- 
prehensive charge  of  simony.  Of  the  ac- 
cused, one  alone  stoutly  maintained  his  in- 
nocence. '  Believest  thou,'  exclaimed  the 
judge, '  that  there  are  three  persons  of  one 
substance  V  '  I  do.'  '  Then  repeat  the  dox- 
ology.'  The  task  was  successfully  accom- 
plished until  the  prelate  reached  the  name 
of  him  whose  gifts  Simon  Magus  bad  desired 
to  purchase.  That  name  he  could  not  ut- 
ter. The  culprit  cast  himself  at  the  le- 
gate's feet,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  was  de- 
posed. More  than  eighty  of  his  brethren 
immediately  made  the  same  acknowledg- 
ment. The  rumor  spread  on  every  side, 
that  t<he  papal  emissary  was  gifled  with  a 
preternatural  skill  to  discern  the  presence 
in  the  human  heart  of  any  thoaghts  of  Sa- 
tanic origin.  Popular  applause  followed 
the  steps  of  the  stern  disciplinarian,  and  the 
wonder  of  the  ignorant  was  soon  rivalled  by 
the  admiration  of  the  learned  and  the 
great.  Such  was  the  fame  of  his  wisdom, 
that  the  claim  of  Ferdinand  of  Castile  to 
bear  the  imperial  title,  was  referred  lo  his 
legantine  arbitrement  by  the  Spanish  and 
the  Germ  A  sovereigns.  He  awarded  thai 
exclusive  privilege  to  Henry  and  to  his 
heirs.  Ill  had  Henry  divined  the  future. 
Rashly  had  he  consented  to  hold  the  hon- 
ors of  his  crown  by  the  judicial  sentence 
of  a  man,  who,  within  twenty  years,  was 
to  pluck  that  crown  with  every  mark  of 
infamy  from  the  brows  of  his  only  son  and 
successor. 

When  that  son  ascended  the  throne  of 
his  progenitors,  and  assumed  the  kingly  ti- 
tle of  Henry  the  Fourth,  he  was  yet  a  child. 
Agnes,  his  widowed  mother,  became  the  re- 
gent of  his  dominions,  and  Victor  the  guar- 
dian of  his  person.  But  the  pope  soon  fol- 
lowed the  deceased  emperor  to  the  grave, 
and  another  papal  election  placed  Fredrick 
of  Lorraine  upon  the  apostolic  throne.  In 
appearance,  the  choice  was  the  undesigned 
and  hasty  result  of  a  mere  popular  tumult 
In  reality,  it  was  effected  by  the  influence, 
as  it  promoted  the  designs,  of  Hildebrand. 

Frederick  was  the  brother  of  Godfrey, 
who,  in  right  of  his  wife  Beatrice,  and  do- 
ring  the  minority  of  her  daughter  Matilda, 
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exercised  the  authority  and  enjoyed  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Tuscany.  This  promotion  ce- 
mented the  alliance  between  the  Holy  See 
and  the  most  powerful  of  the  Italian  states, 
by  which  the  northern  frontier  of  the  papal 
territories  might  be  eitherdefended  or  assail- 
ed. Nor  were  the  clamor  and  confusion 
which  attended  it,  really  unpremeditated. 
For  so  flagrant  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
the  infant  Emperor,  some  excuse  was 
necessary,  and  none  more  specious  could  be 
found  than  that  which  was  afforded  by  the 
turbulence  of  popular  enthusiasm.  By 
what  informing  spirit  the  rude  mass  had 
been  agitated,  was  sufficiently  disclosed  by 
the  first  act  of  the  new  Pontiff.  He  had 
scarcely  assumed  the  title  of  Stephen  the 
Vinth,  before  he  conferred  on  Hildebrand 
the  dignities  of  Cardinal  Archdeacon  of 
Rome,  and  of  Legate  at  the  Imperial  Court. 
After  a  reign  of  eight  months,  Stephen, 
conscious  of  the  approach  of  death,  lefl  to 
the  Romans  his  last  injunction  to  postpone 
the  choice  of  his  successor,  until  the  return 
from  Germany  of  this  great  dispenser  of 
ecclesiastical  promotions.  The  command 
was  obeyed.  The  Cardinal-Archdeacon 
reappeared,  bringing  with  him  the  consent 
of  the  Empress-Regent  to  the  choice  of  Ge- 
rard, Bishop  of  Florence,  another  adherent 
of  the  ducal  house  of  Tuscany.  He  accord- 
ingly ascended  the  throne  of  St  Peter.  Lilce 
each  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  he  sat 
there  at  the  nomination  of  Hildebrand — the 
one  great  minister  of  his  reign,  and  direct- 
'or  of  his  measures.  At  his  instance,  Nicho- 
las the  Second  (so  was  he  now  called) 
summoned  a  council  at  which  was  first  ef- 
fected, in  the  year  1059,  a  revolution,  the 
principle  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  eight 
centuries,  still  flourishes  in  unimpaired  vi- 
tality. It,  for  the  first  time,  conferred  on 
the  College  of  Cardinals  the  exclusive  right 
of  voting  at  papal  elections.  It  set  aside 
not  only  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the 
Emperor  to  confirm,  but  the  still  more  an- 
cient privilege  of  the  Roman  clergy  and 
people  to  nominate  their  bishop.  But  Hil- 
debrand was  now  strong  enough  in  his 
Norman'  alliance,  to  defy  a  power  before 
which  so  many  churchmen  had  trembled. 
At  his  summons,  Robert  Guiscard  broke 
down  the  fortresses  of  the  Roman  counts 
and  barons,  who,  with  their  retainers,  had 
been  accustomed,  in  the  comitia  of  papal 
Rome,  to  reveal  the  exploits  of  Clodius  and 
his  gladiators.  Their  anthortly  was  arrested 
for  ever,  and  from  that  period  their  name 
ceases  to  appear  in  the  history  of  pontifical 
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elections.  The  title  of  Duke,  and  a  recog- 
nition of  his  sovereignty,  over  all  thp  con- 
quests which  he  had  made,  or  should  ever 
make,  rewarded  the  obedience  of  the  Nor- 
man freebooter. 

This  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  sa- 
cerdotal independence,  Nicholas  died.  It 
was  a  cause  which,  however  much  advanc- 
ed by  the  profound  sagacity  and  prompti- 
tude of  Hildebrand,  could,  as  he  well  knew, 
triumph  over  the  hostility  of  its  powerful 
antagonists  by  no  me^ns  less  hazardous  or 
less  costly  than  that  of  open  and  protracted 
war.  During  the. minority  of  Henry  such 
a  conflict  could  hardly  be  commenced,  still 
less  brought  to  a  decisive  issue.  The 
rights  of  the  royal  child  derived  from  his 
very  weakness  a  sanctity  in  the  hearts,  and 
a  safeguard  in  the  arms,  of  his  loyal  Ger- 
man subjects.  The  time  of  mortal  struggle 
was  not  yet  come.  The  aspiring  Cardinal 
judged  that  by  again  resigning  to  another 
the  nominal  conduct,  he  could  best  secure 
to  himself  the  real  guidance,  of  the  impend- 
ing controversy. 

To  obtain  from  the  Empress-Regent  an 
assent  to  the  observance  by  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege of  the  new  electoral  law,  was  the  first 
object  of  the  conclave  which  asseml  led  af- 
ter the  death  of  Nicholas,  at  the  command 
of  Hildebrand.  At  his  instance  an  envoy 
was  despatched  to  the  Imperial  Court,  with 
the  offer  that  the  choice  should  fall  on  any 
ecclesiastic  whom  Agnes  might  nominate, 
if  she  would  consent  that  the  Cardinals 
alone  should  appear  and  vote  at  the  ceremo- 
nial. The  compromise  was  indignantly  re- 
jected. A  synod  of  imperialist  prelates 
was  convened  at  Basil,  and  by  them  Cado- 
|ous.  Bishop  of  Parma,  (the  titular  Honorius 
the  Second,)  was  elevated  to  the  vacant 
Papacy.  To  this  defiance  the  Cardinal 
Archdeacon,  and  his  brethren,  answered 
by  the  choice  o/ Anselm,  Bishop  of  Lucca, 
afterwards  known  in  history  as  Alexander, 
the  second  of  that  name.  Af\er  a  brief  but 
sanguinary  conflict  in  the  open  field,  each 
of  the  rival  Popes,  at  the  mediation  of  God- 
frey, retired  to  his  diocess,  there  to  await 
the  judgment  of  a  future  council  on  their 
pretensions.  But  Alexander  did  not  quit 
the  city  until  he  had  acknowledged  and  re- 
warded the  services  of  the  head  and  leader 
of  his  cause.  Hildebrand  now  received  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Holy  See,  the 
best  and  the  highest  recompense  which  he 
could  earn,  by  raising  others  to  supreme 
ecclesiastical  dominion.  Two  sacccssive 
councils  confirmed  the  election  of  Alexan- 
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der,  who  continued  during  twelve  years  to 
rule  the  church  with  dignity,  if  not  in 
peace. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  Hilde- 
brand  was  to  receive  the  high  and  hazard- 
ous reward  which  his  unfaltering  hopes  had 
80  long  contemplated,  and  his  self-control- 
ling policy  so  often  declined.  Leo,  Victor, 
Stephen,  Nicholas,  and  Alexander,  had 
each  been  indebted  to  his  authority  for  the 
pontificate,  and  to  his  councils  for  the  poli- 
cy with  which  it  had  been  administered. 
Successively  Cardinal,  Deacon,  Archdea- 
con, Legate,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  one  height  alone  was  yet  to  be 
scaled.  In  the  great  church  of  the  Lateran 
the  corpse  of  Alexander  was  extended  on 
the  bier.  A  solemn  requiem  commended  to 
the  Supreme  Judge  the  soul  of  the  depart- 
ed, when  the  plaintive  strain  was  broken 
by  a  shout,  which,  rising  as  it  seemed  spon- 
taneously and  without  concert  from  every 
part  of  the  crowded  edifice,  proclaimed  that, 
by  the  will  of  the  Holy  Peter  himself, 
the  Cardinal-Chancellor  was  Pope.  From 
the  funeral  procession  Hildebrand  flew  to 
the  pulpit.  With  impassioned  gestures, 
and  in  a  voice  inaudible  amidst  the  uproar, 
he  seemed  to  be  imploring  silence  ;  but  the 
tempest  was  not  to  be  allayed  until  one  of 
the  Cardinals  announced,  in  the  name  of  the 
Sacred  College,  their  unanimous  election 
of  him  whom  the  Apostle  and  the  multitude 
had  thus  simultaneously  chosen.  Crowned 
with  the  tiara,  and  arrayed  in  the  gorgeous 
robes  of  a  Pope-elect,  Gregory  the  Seventh 
was  then  presented  to  the  people.  Their 
joyous  exultation,  and  the  pomp  of  the  in- 
augural ceremonies,  blended  and  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  studied  gloom  and  the 
melancholy  dirge  of  the  funeral  rites. 

That  this  electoral  drama  was  a  mere  im- 
provisation, may  be  credited  by  those  be- 
fore whose  faith  all  the  mountains  of  im- 
probability give  way.  But  thus  to  reach 
the  summit  of  sacerdotal  dominion  as  if  by 
constraint;  and  thus,  without  forfeiting  the 
praise  of  severe  sanctity,  to  obtain  the  high- 
est of  this  world's  dignities ;  and  thus  to 
anticipate  and  defeat  the  too  probable  re- 
sistance of  the  Imperial  Court ;  and  thus 
to  afford  the  Cardinals  the  opportunity  and 
the  excuse  for  the  prompt  exercise  of  their 
yet  precarious  electoral  privilege — was  a 
combination  and  a  coincidence  of  felicities 
such  as  fortune,  unaided  by  policy,  seldom, 
if  ever,  bestows,  even  on  her  choicest 
favorites.  He  who  had  nominated  five 
Popes,  was,  assuredly,  no  passive   instru- 
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ment  in  his  own  nomination.  His  letters, 
written  on  the  occasion,  would  alone  be 
sufficent  to  prove,  if  proof  were  wanting, 
that  a  career  thus  far  guided  by  the  most 
profound  sagacity,  was  not  abandoned  at 
its  crisis  to  the  caprice  of  a  dissolute  mul- 
titude. To  several  of  his  correspondents 
he  addressed  pathetic  descriptions  of 
his  alarm  and  sorrow,  but  with  an  uniformi- 
ty of  terms  so  remarkable  as  to  suggest 
the  belief,  that  the  elegiac  strain  was  re* 
peated  as  of\en  as  necessary  by  his  secreta- 
ries, with  such  variations  as  their  taste 
suggested.  To  the  Emperor  he  breathed 
nothing  but  submission  and  humility.  The 
most  unimpeachable  decorum  presided  over 
the  whole  ceremonial  that  followed.  En- 
voys passed  and  repassed.  Men  of  grave 
aspect  instituted  tedious  inquiries.  Sol- 
emn notaries  attested  prolix  reports ;  and 
in  due  time  the  world  was  informed,  thr.t 
of  his  grace  and  clemency  Henry,  King  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  calling  himself  £m|)er- 
or,  had  ratified  the  election  of  his  dearly 
beloved  father,  Gregory  the  Seventh ;  the 
world,  meanwhile,  well  knowing  that  de- 
spite the  Emperor's  hostility,  the  Pope  was 
able  and  resolved  to  maintain  his  own ;  aod 
that,  if  his  power  had  seconded  his  will, 
the  Emperor  would  have  driven  the  Pope 
from  Rome,  as  the  most  dangerous  of 
rebels  and  the  most  subtle  of  usurpers. 

But  Henry'was  ill  prepared  for  such  an  ef- 
fort. During  the  first  six  years  of  his 
reign,  the  affairs  of  bis  vast  hereditary  em- 
pire had  been  conducted  by  his  widowed  • 
mother.  She  was  formed  to  love,  to  ref- 
erence, and  to  obey.  In  an  age  less  rude, 
or  in  a  station  less  exalted,  her  much  long- 
suffering,  her  self-sustaining  dignity,  ainl 
the  tenderness  of  her  gentle  spirit,  might 
have  enabled  her  even  to  win  obedience. 
But  her  mind  was  ductile,  her  conscience 
enfeebled  by  a  morbid  sensibility,  and  her 
character  formed  by  nature  and  by  habit  for 
subservience  to  any  form  of  superstitious 
terror.  She  was  surrounded  by  rapacious 
nobles  whom  no  sacrifices  could  conciliate, 
and  by  lordly  churchmen,  who  at  once 
exacted  and  betrayed  her  confidence. 
Though  severely  virtuous,  she  was  assailed 
by  shameless  calumnies.  Her  female  lule 
was  resented  by  the  pride  of  Teutonic 
chivalry,  and  fraud  and  violence  combined 
to  inflict  the  deepest  wound  on  her  rights 
as  a  sovere^n,  and  her  feelings  as  a 
mother. 

At  Kaiser  worth  on   the  Rhine,  Agnes 
and  her  son,  then  in  his  thirteenth  year. 
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were  reposing  from  the  fatigaes  of  an  impe- 
perial  progress.  A  galley,  impelled  by  long 
lines  of  oars,  and  embrllished  with  every 
ornament  which  art  and  luxury  could  com- 
mand, appeared  on  the  broad  stream  before 
them.  .Attended  by  a  train  of  lords  and 
aerritors,  Anno,  the  Archbishop  of  Colog- 
ne, descended  from  the  gallant  barge,  and 
pressed  the  royal  youth  to  inspect  so  superb 
a  specimen  of  aquatic  architecture  and 
episcopal  magnificence.  Henry  gladly 
complied,  and,  as  the  rowers  bent  to  their 
oars,  he  enjoyed  with  boyish  delight  the 
rapidity  with  which  one  object  ailer  another 
receded  from  his  view,  till,  turning  to  the 
companions  of  what  had  hitherto  seemed  a 
mere  holiday  voyago,  he  read  in  the  anxious 
countenances  of  the  commanders,  and  the 
vehement  efforts  of  the  boatmen,  that  he 
was  a  prisoner,  and  more  than  ever  an  or- 
phan. With  characteristic  decision,  he  at 
once  plunged  into  the  water,  and  endeav- 
ored to  swim  to  shore ;  but  the  toils  were 
upon  him.  A  confederacy  formed  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mentz,  and 
supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and 
Tuscany ,  consigned  their  young  Sovereign 
to  a  captivity  at  once  sumptuous  and  debil- 
itating. They  usurped  the  powers,  and 
plundered  the  treasures  of  the  crown.  They 
beiitowed  on  themselves  and  their  adherents 
forests,  manors,  abbeys,  and  lordships.  But 
Co  the  future  ruler  of  so  many  nations,  they 
denied  the  discipline  befitting  his  age,  and 
the  instruction  due  to  bis  high  prospects. 
They  encouraged  him,  and  with  fatal  suc- 
cess, to  enervate  by  ceaseless  amusement, 
and  to  debase  by  precocious  debauchery,  a 
miud  naturally  brave  and  generous.  Anno 
has  been  canonized  by  the  see  of  Rome. 
By  the  same  ghostly  tribunal,  the  Monarch 
whom  he  kidnapped,  betrayed,  and  corrupt- 
ed, was  excluded  from  the  communion  of 
the  Church  when  living,  and  from  her  con- 
secrated soil  when  dead.  Impartial  history 
will  reverse  either  sentence,  and  will  re^ 
serve  her  anathemas  rather  for  St.  Anno, 
by  whom  the  princely  boy  was  exposed  to 
the  furnace  of  temptation,  than  for  him  in 
whose  young  mind  the  seeds  of  vice,  so  un- 
sparingly sown,  sprung  up  with  such  dead- 
ly luxuriance. 

The  heart  of  youth  was  never  won  by 
habitual  indulgence.  As  Henry  advanced 
towards  manhood,  the  Archbishops  of  Co- 
logne and  Mentz  discovered  that  they  were 
the  objects  of  his  settled  antipathy,  and 
that  they  had  to  dread  the  full  weight  of  a 
resentment  at  once  just,  vindictive,  and  un- 
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scrupulous.  To  avert  that  danger  they 
transferred  the  charge  of  the  royal  youth 
to  Adalbert,  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  rightly 
judging  that  his  skill  in  courtly  arts  (for  ha 
had  lived  on  affectionate  terms  with  the  de- 
cea.sed  Emperor)  ipight  enable  him  to  win 
his  pupil's  regard,  but  erroneously  believing 
that  his  ecclesiastical  zeal  (for  it  seemed 
the  master  passion  of  his  soul)  would  in- 
duce him  to  employ  that  advantage  in  the 
defence  and  service  of  the  hierarchy. 

Adalbert,  whose  life  is  written  in  the 
Church  History  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  was 
a  man  whose  character  was  so  strangely 
composite,  and  whose  purposes  were  so  im- 
mutably single,  that  he  might  have  sug- 
gested portraits  to  Scott,  epigrams  to 
Young,  antitheses  to  Pope,  an  analysis  to 
Dryden,  or  to  Shakspeare  himself  some  rich 
and  all-reconciling  harmony.  According  to 
the  aspect  in  which  he  was  viewed,  he 
might  with  equal  justice  be  regarded  as  a 
saint  or  a  man  of  pleasure,  as  a  scholar  or 
a  courtier,  as  a  politician  or  a  wit.  Now 
washing  the  feet  of  beggars,  eloquently  ex- 
pounding Christian  truth,  or  indignantly 
denouncing  the  sins  of  the  rich  and  the 
great,  the  shifting  scene  exhibited  him 
amidst  a  throng  of  actors,  jugglers,  and  buf- 
foons, or  as  the  soul  and  centre  of  a  society 
where  lords  and  ambassadors,  prelates  and 
priests  of  low  degree,  met  to  enjoy  his 
good  cheer,  to  partake  of  his  merriment, 
and  to  endure  his  relentless  sarcasms.  At 
the  very  moment  when,  with  irresistible 
address,  he  was  insinuating  himself  into  the 
favor  of  some  potent  Count  or  Bishop,  the 
approach  of  another  dignitary  would  rouse 
him  to  bitter  and  unmeasured  invective. 
From  the  laughing  playfellow  of  his  com- 
panions he  would  pass  at  once  into  their 
fierce  assailant,  and  then  atone  for  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  passion  by  a  bounty  not 
less  extravagant.  But  whether  he  preached 
or  gave  almsj'whether  philosophy,  or  fun,  or 
satire,  was  his  passing  whim,  he  still  enjoy- 
ed one  luxury  which  habit  bad  rendered 
indispensable.  Parasites  were  ever  at  hand 
to  confirm  his  own  convictions,  that  Adal- 
bert of  Bremen  was  a  universal  genius, 
and  that,  under  his  fostering  care,  the  see 
of  Bremen  was  destined  to  become  the 
northern  capital  of  the  universal  Church. 

Nor  was  it  strange  that  he  believed  them. 
Of  the  countless  victims  of  self-idolatry, 
few  have  had  so  many  seductions  to  that 
intoxicating  worship.  A  military  as  well 
as  an  ecclesiastiacal  prince,  he  witnessed 
the  extension  of  his  Archiepiscopal  domin* 
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ion  far  along  the  shpres  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Baltic.  Kings  solicited  his  personal  friend- 
ship. Sweden  and  the  Empire  accepted 
him  as  the  mediator  of  peace.  Envoys 
from  every  state  in  Europe,  not  excepting 
Constantinople,  thronged  his  palace.  He 
was  at  once  the  confidential  adviser  of  the 
Pope  and  the  chief  minister  of  the  Empe- 
ror, and  even  boasted  (with  whatever  truth) 
that  he  had  declined  the  papacy  itself.  But 
this  earlier  Wolsey,  like  his  great  antitype, 
longed  for  some  imperishable  monument  of 
his  glory.  Bremen  was  the  Ipswich  of 
Adalbert;  the  site  selected,  but  in  vain, 
for  perpetuating  to  the  remotest  ages  the 
memory  of  an  ambition  less  ennobled  by 
the  greatness  of  its  aims,  than  debased  by 
an  insatiable  vanity.  To  aggrandize  his 
diocess,  he  builded  and  fortified,  negotiated 
and  intrigued,  became  by  turns  a^  suitor 
and  an  oppressor,  conciliated  attachments 
and  braved  enmities,  and  lived  and  died 
the  imaginary  patriarch  of  the  imaginary 
patriarchate  of  the  German  and  Scandinap 
vian  nations. 

Brightly  dawned  on  the  young  Henry 
the  day  which  transferred  the  charge  of  his 
person  and  of  his  education  from  the  aus- 
tere Anno  to  the  princely  Adalbert.  The 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  had  rebuked  the 
▼ices  he  indulged.  The  conscience  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Bremen  demanded  no  such 
soothing  compromise.  He  fairly  threw  the 
reins  on  the  neck  of  his  royal  charge,  who 
invoked  the  aid  of  young  and  profligate 
companions  to  use  or  to  abuse  this  welcome 
indulgence.  His  tutors  had  sown  the  wind : 
his  people  were  now  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 
Of  the  domestic  life  of  the  young  Emperor, 
the  dark  tale  recorded  by  the  chroniclers 
of  his  age  would  not  be  endured  by  the  de- 
licacy of  our  own.  His  public  acts  might 
seem  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  deter- 
mination to  exasperate  to  madness  the  na- 
tional pride,  the  moral  sense,  and  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  his  subjects.  Yet  even 
when  thus  provoked,  their  resentment 
slumbered.  A  popular  address,  a  noble 
presence,  and  the  indulgence  so  liberally 
yielded  to  the  excesses  of  the  great,  the 
prosperous,  and  the  young,  gave  scope  for 
the  full  expansion  of  his  crimes  and  follies. 
At  the  Later  an  the  influence  of  his  per- 
sonal qualities  was  unfelt.  Roused  to  a 
jast  indignation  by  the  frequent  intelligence 
of  a  life  so  debauched,  and  of  a  reign  so 
impious,  Alexander  cited  the  Emperor  to 
appear  at  Rome,  there  to  answer  in  person 
lo  the  apostolic  throne  for  the  simony  and  i 
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the  other  offences  imputed  to  him.  The 
voice  was  Alexanders  voice,  but  the  hand 
was  the  hand  of  Gregory. 

Between  the  day  on  which  Hildebrand 
conducted  Leo  the  Ninth  into  Rome  as  a 
simple  pilgrim,  to  the  time  of  his  9wn  tu- 
multuary election,  the  quarter  of  a  century 
had  intervened.  During  the  whole  of  that 
period  he  had  been  the  confidential  minis- 
ter and  guide  of  the  Papacy.  In  each  of 
the  five  pontificates  which  he  had  nominaily 
served  and  really  governed,  the  Holy  See 
had  pursued  the  same  aggressive  policy 
with  a  steadfastness  indicating  the  guidance 
of  one  far-seeing  mind  gifled  with  patience 
to  await,  with  promptitude  to  discern,  and 
with  courage  to  seize  the  moments  of  suc- 
cessful advance.  When^  therefore^  the 
citation  of  Henry  was  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  dying  Pope,  none  doubted  that  this 
audacious  act,  then  without  a  parallel  in 
history,  bad  been  dictated  by  the  same 
stern  and  unrelenting  councillor.  When 
tidings  reached  the  Imperial  Court  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  and  the  rotes  of  the 
cardinals  had  placed  in  Gregory's  hands 
the  mysterious  keys  and  the  sharp  sword  of 
Peter,  none  doubted  the  near  approach  of 
the  conflict  which  was  to  assign  the  su- 
preme dominion  over  the  Christian  world, 
either  to  the  German  sceptre,  or  to  the  Ro- 
man crosier.  That,  after  ages  of  war  and 
controversy,  they  should  peacefully  exer- 
cise a  concurrent  yet  divided  rule,  would 
have  seemed  an  idle  dream  to  a  generation 
whose  feudal  theory  of  government  had  for 
its  basis  the  principle  of  various  gradations 
of  dependency  on  some  one  common  head 
or  suzerain. 

With  a  life  unstained  by  any  sensual  or 
malignant  crime,  (a  praise  of  which  his 
contemporary  and  rancorous  biographer, 
Cardinal  Benno,  is  the  reluctant  and  un- 
conscious witness,)  and  self^acquitted  of 
any  selfish  ends,  (for  except  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Church  he  neither  obtained 
nor  sought  any  personal  aggrandizement,) 
Pope  Hildebrand  surrendered  himself  freely 
to  the  current  of  those  awful  thoughts  which 
have  peopled  the  brain  of  each  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Peter  in  his  turn,  the  basest 
and  the  most  impure  scarcely  excepted. 
A  mystery  to  himself,  he  had  become  the 
supreme  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth;  the 
predestined  heir  of  a  throne  among  those 
saints  who  should  one  day  judge  the  world ; 
the  mortal  head  of  an  immortal  dynasty ; 
the  depository  of  power  delegated  yet  di- 
vine ;  the  viceroy  to  whom  had  been  in- 
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trusted  by  God  himself  the  care  of  interests, 
and  the  dispensation  of  blessings  and  of 
curses,  which  reduced  to  inappreciable 
ranities  all  the  good  and  evil  of  this  transi- 
tory world.  Resolute  as  he  was,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  trembled  at  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  weakness  of  his  human  nature 
and  the  weight  of  these  majestic  responsi- 
bilities. With  the  Abbots  of  Clugni  and 
of  Monte  Cassino  he  maintained  a  relation 
as  much  resembling  friendship  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  austerity  of  his  nature  and 
his  habits ;  and  to  them  he  depicted  the 
secret  tumults  of  his  mind,  in  terms  of 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  either 
the  sincerity  or  the  eloquence. 

Before   his  prophetic  eye  arose  a  vast 
theocratic  state,  in  which  political  and  re- 
ligious society  were  to  be  harmonized,  or 
absorbed  into  each  other.     At  the  head  of 
this   all-embracing    polity,    the  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  to  assert  his  legitimate  authority 
orer  all  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth. 
In  immediate  dependence  on  him  was  to  be 
ranged  the  circle  of  bis  liege  spiritual  lords 
— some  residing  at  the  seat  of  empire  as 
electors,  councillors,  and  n^inisters  to  the 
supreme  potentate;  others  presiding  over 
the  fraternities,  the  provinces,  and  the  sees 
of  which  his  empire  was  composed.     At 
the  capital  of  this  hierarchal  state  were  to 
be  exercised  the  various  powers  of  govern- 
ment— ^legislative,  administrative,  and  ju- 
dicial.    There  were  also  to  be  held  the  oc- 
casional meetings  of  the  extraordinary  or 
ecumenical  legislature.     To  the  infallible 
sovereign  of  this  new  Jerusalem  were  to  be 
assigned  prerogatives  limited  only  by  his 
own  conscience,  and  restrained  by  no  pow- 
er but  that  of  God  himself.     To  the  Empe- 
ror, the  Kings,  the  Dukes,  and  Counts,  his 
feudatories,  was  to  be  intrusted  a  ministry 
subordinate  and   auxiliary  to  his.      They 
were  to  maintain  order,  to  command  armies, 
to  collect  revenues,  to  dispense  justice. 
But  they  were  to  hold  their  crowns  or  cor- 
onets at  the  pleasure  of  the  Autocrat ;  to 
justify  to  him  the  use  of  their  inferior  au- 
thority, and  to  employ  it  in  support  of  that 
power,  which,  derived  from  heaven  itself, 
could  acknowledge  no  superior,  equal,  or 
competitor  on  earth.     But  woe — such  woe 
as  vengeance,  almighty   and  unrelenting, 
could  inflict— on  him  who  should  impiously 
wield  the  pontifical  sceptre,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  in  any  spirit,  or  for  any  ends, 
not  in  accordance  with  those  awful  pur- 
poses which  once  made  Christ  himself  a 
sojourner   among  menl      Heathen  Rome 


had  been  raised  up  to  conquer  and  to 
civilize.  To  Christian  Rome  was  ap- 
pointed a  far  loftier  destiny.  It  was  hers 
to  mediate  between  hostile  nations,  to 
reconcile  sovereigns  and  their  people — 
to  superintend  the  policy,  restrain  the 
ambition,  redress  the  injustice  and  pun- 
ish the  crimes  of  princes — to  render  the 
Apostolic  Throne  the  source  and  centre  of 
a  holy  influence,  which,  diffused  through 
every  member  of  the  social  body,  should 
inform,  and  animate,  and  amalgamate  the 
whole,  and  realize  th  inspired  delineation 
of  that  yet  unborn  age,  when  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  should  lie  down  together,  with  a 
little  child  their  leader. 

Sublime  as  were  the  visions  which  thus 
thronged  on  the  soul  of  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
and  which  still  shed  a  glowing  light  over 
his  three  hundred  and  fifty  extant  letters, 
life  was  never,  for  a  single  day,  a  state  of 
mere  visionary  existence  to  him.  Before 
him  lay  the  impending  struggle  with  Henry, 
with  Honorius,  with  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Lombardy,  with  the  German  people,  whose 
loyalty  had  so  long  survived  the  sorest 
provocation,  and  with  many  even  of  the 
German  prelates,  who  ascribed  to  the  suc- 
cessor of  Charlemagne  and  of  Otho  the 
same  rights  which  these  great  monarchs 
had  exercised  over  the  Pontiffs  of  an  ear- 
lier generation.  Nor  was  he  unconscious 
that  the  way  for  his  theocracy  must  be 
paved  by  reforms,  so  searching  as  to  con- 
vert into  inexorable  antagonists  many  of 
those  on  whose  attachment  to  his  person 
and  his  laws  he  might  otherwise  have  most 
implicitly  relied. 

Yet  it  was  with  no  faint  auguries  of  suc- 
cess that  he  girded  himself  for  the  battle. 
His  Norman  feudatories  to  the  south,  his 
Tuscan  alliance  to  the  north,  promised 
security  to  the  papal  city.  Disaffection 
was  widely  spread  among  the  commonalty 
of  the  Empire.  The  Saxons  were  on  the 
verge  of  revolt.  The  Dukes  of  Swabia, 
Carinthia,  and  Bavaria,  were  brooding 
over  insufferable  wrongs.  From  the  young 
and  debauched  Emperor,  it  seemed  idle  to 
dread  any  resolved  or  formidable  hostility. 
From  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  Henry 
could  expect  no  succor.  From  every 
region  of  Christendom  a  voice,  addressed 
and  audible  to  the  supreme  Pontiff,  invoked 
a  remedy  for  the  traffic  in  holy  things,  and 
for  the  fearful  pollutions  beneath  which  the 
Church  was  groaning;  and  that  heavenly 
voice  promised  to  him,  when  he  should 
have  strangled  those^monsters  of  iniquity. 
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every  honor  which  man  could  confer,  and 
every  benediction  which  God  bestows  on  his 
most  favored  servants.  He  heard,  and  he 
obeyed  it. 

From  the  most  remote  Christian  anti- 
quity, the  marriage  of  clergymen  had  been 
regarded  with  the  dislike,  and  their  celiba- 
cy rewarded  by  the  commendation,  of  the 
people.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  heroes 
of  the  four  first  .centuries,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  point  to  one  who  was  not,  in 
this  respect,  an  imitator  of  Paul  rather  than 
of  Peter.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  those  times,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  re- 
fer to  one  by  whom  the  superior  sanctity 
of  the  unmarried  to  the  conjugal  state  is 
not  either  directly  inculcated  or  tacitly  as- 
sumed. This  prevailing  sentiment  had 
ripened  into  a  customary  law,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  that  custom  had  been  enforced 
by  edicts  and  menaces,  by  rewards  and 
penalties.  But  nature  had  triumphed  over 
tradition,  and  had  proved  too  strong  for 
Councils  and  for  Popes. 

When  Hildebrand   ascended   the  chair 
first  occupied   by  a  married  Apostle,  his 
spirit  burned  within  him  to  see  that  mar- 
riage held  in  her  impure  and  unhallowed 
bonds  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  min- 
istered at  the  altar,  and  who  handled  there 
the  very  substance  of  the  incarnate  Deity. 
It  was  a  profanation  well  adapted  to  arouse 
the  jealousy,  not  less  than  to  wound  the 
conscience,  of  the  Pontiff.     Secular  cares 
suited  ill  with  the  stern  duties  of  a  theo- 
cratic ministry.*  Domestic  affections  would 
choke  or  'enervate  in  them  that  corporate 
passion  which  might  otherwise  be  directed 
with  Unmitigated  ardor  towards  their  chief 
and  centre.     Clerical  celibacy  would  ex- 
hibit to  those  who  trod  the  outer  courts  of 
the  great  Christian  temple,  the  impressive 
and  subjugating  image  of  a  transcendental 
perfection,  too  pure  not  only  for  the  coarser 
delights  of  sense,  but  even  for  the  alloy  of 
conjugal  or  parental  love.    It  would  fill  the 
world  with  adherents  of  Rome,  in  whom 
every   feeling  would  be  quenched  which 
couia  rivdl  that  sacred  allegiance.     From 
every   monastery  might  be  summoned   a 
phalanx  of  allies  to  overpower  the  more 
numerous,  but  dispersed  and  feeble  antago- 
nists of  811 '*h  an  innovation.     In  every  mi- 
tr^'d  ch-rchman  it  would  find  an  active  par- 
tisan.    T  le  people,  ever  rigid  in  exacting 
eniiiient  virtue  from  their  teachers,  would 
be  rude  but  effective  zealots  of  a  ghostly 
discipline  from  which  they  were  themselves 
to  be  exempt. 
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With  such  anticipations,  Gregory,  within 
a  few  weeks  from  his  accession,  convened 
a  council  at  the  Lateran,  and  proposed  a 
law,  not,  as  formerly,  forbidding  merely  the 
marriage  of  priests,  but  commanding  every 
priest  to  put  away  his  wife,  and  requiring 
all  laymen  to  abstain  from  any  sacred  office 
which  any  wedded  priest  might  presume  to 
celebrate.     Never  was  legislative  foresight 
so  verified  by  the  result     What  the  great 
Council  of  Nicsa  had  attempted  in  vain, 
the  Bishops  assembled  in  the  presence  of 
Hildebrand  accomplished,  at  his  instance, 
at  once,  effectually,  and  for  ever.    Lament- 
able indeed  were  the  complaints,  bitter  the 
reproaches,   of  the  sufferers.     Were  the 
most  sacred  ties  thus  to  be  torn  asunder  at 
the  ruthless  bidding  of  an  Italian  priest? 
Were  men  to  become  angels,  or  were  ao^ 
gels  to  be  brought  down  from  heaven  to 
minister   among    men?      Eloquence   was 
never  more  pathetic,  more  just,  or  more 
unavailing.     Prelate  after  prelate  silenced 
these  complaints  by  austere  rebukes.     Le* 
gate  afler  legate  arrived  with  papal  menaces 
to  the  remonstrants.      Monks  and  abbots 
preached  the  continency  they  at  least  pro- 
fessed.    Kings  and   barons  laughed   over 
their  cups  at  many  a  merry  tale  of  com- 
pulsory divorce.   Mobs  pelted,  hooted,  and 
besmeared  with  profane  and  filthy  baptisms 
4he  unhappy  victims  of  pontifical  rigor.    It 
was  a  struggle  not  to  be  prolonged — broken 
hearts  pin^    and  died   away  in  silence. 
Expostulations  subsided  into  murmurs,  and 
murmurs  were  drowned    in   the  general 
shout  of  victory.     Eight   hundred    years 
have  since  passed  away.   Amidst  the  wreck 
of  laws,  opinions,  and  institutions,  this  de- 
cree of  Hildebrand's  still  rules  the  Latin 
Church,  in  every  land  where  sacrifices  are 
offered  on  her  altars.     Among  us,  but  not 
of  us, — valuing  their  rights   as   citizens^ 
chiefly  as  instrumental  to  their  powers  as 
churchmen — ministers  of  love,  to  whom 
the  heart  of  a  husband  and  a  father  is  an  in- 
scrutable mystery — ^teachers  of  duties,  the 
most  sacred  of  which  they  may  not  practise 
^-compelled  daily  to  gaze  on  the  most  pol- 
luted imagery  of  man's  fallen  heart,  but  de- 
nied the  refuge  of  nature  from  a  polluted 
imagination — professors  of  virtue,  of  which, 
from  the  death  of  the  righteous  Abel  down 
to  the  birth  of  the  fervent  Peter,  no  solitary 
example  is  recorded   in   Holy  Writ*— ex- 
cluded from  that  posthumous  life  in  remote 
descendants,  the  devout  anticipation   of 
which    enabled    the    patriarchs    to  walk 
meekly,  but  exultingly  with  their  God — 
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the  sacerdotal  caste  still  flourishes  in 
every  Christian  land,  the  imperishable 
and  gloomy  monument  of  that  far-sight- 
ed genius  which  thus  devised  the  means 
of  papal  despotism,  and  of  that  short- 
sighted wisdom  which  proposed  to  itself 
that  despotism  as  a  legitimate  and  lauda- 
ble end. 

With  this  Spartan  rigor  towards  his  ad- 
herents, Gregory  combined  a  more  than 
Athenian  address  and  aadacity  towards 
his  rivals  and  antagonists.  So  long  as  the 
monarchs  of  the  West  might  freely  bestow 
on  the  objects  of  their  choice  the  sees  and 
abbeys  of  their  states,  papal  dominion 
could  be  but  a  passing  dream,  and  papal 
independency  an  empty  boast.  Corrupt 
motives  usually  determined  that  choice ; 
and  the  objects  of  it  were  but  seldom 
worthy.  Ecclesiastical  dignities  were  often 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  then  the 
purchaser  indemnified  himself  by  a  use  no 
less  mercenary  of  his  own  patronage ;  or 
they  were  given  as  a  reward  to  some  mar- 
tial retainer,  and  the  new  churchman  could 
not  forget  that  he  had  once  been  a  soldier. 
The  cope  and  the  coat-of-mail  were  worn 
alternately.  The  same  hand  bore  the  cru- 
cifix in  the  holy  festival,  and  the  sword  in 
the  day  of  battle.  Episcopal  warriors  and 
abbatial  courtiers  thus  learned  to  regard 
themselves  rather  as  feudatories  holding  of 
their  temporal  lord,  than  as  liegemen  owing 
obedience  to  their  spiritual  chief.  In  the 
hands  of  the  newly  consecrated  Bishop  was 
placed  a  staff,  and  on  his  finger  a  ring, 
which,  received  as  they  were  from  his  tem- 
poral sovereign,  proclaimed  that  homage 
and  fealty  were  due  to  him  alone.  And 
thus  the  sacerdotal  Proconsuls  of  Rome 
became,  in  sentiment  at  least,  and  by  the 
powerful  obligation  of  honor,  the  vice- 
gerents, not  of  the  Pontifex  Maxim  us,  but 
of  the  Imperator. 

To  dissolve  this  trinoda  necessitas  of 
simoniacal  preferments,  military  service, 
and  feudal  vassalage,  a  feebler  spirit  would 
have  exhorted,  negotiated,  and  compromis- 
ed. To  Gregory  it  belonged  to  subdue 
men  by  courage,  and  to  rule  them  by 
reverence.  Addressing  the  world  in  the 
language  of  his  generation,  he  proclaimed 
to  every  potentate,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Straits  of  Ca]p6,  that  all  human  authority 
being  holden  of  the  divine,  and  God  him- 
self having  delegated  his  own  sovereignty 
over  men  to  the  Prince  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege, a  divine  right  to  universal  obedience 
was  the  inalienable  attribute  o£tbe  Roman 
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Pontiffs,  of  whom,  as  the  supreme  earthly 
suzerain,  emperors  and  kings  held  their 
crowns,  patriarchs  and  bishops  their  mi* 
tres,  and  held  them  not  mediately  through 
each  other,  but  immediately  as  tenants  in 
capite  from  the  one  legitimate  represent* 
ative  of  the  great  Apostle. 

In  turning  over  the  collection  of  the 
epistles  of  Hildebrand,  we  are  every  where 
met  by  this  doctrine  asserted  in  a  tone  of 
the  calmest  dignity  and  the  most  serene 
conviction.  Thus  he  informs  the  French 
monarch  that  every  house  in  his  kingdom 
owed  to  Peter,  as  their  father  and  pastor, 
an  annual  tribute  of  a  penny,  and  he  com- 
mands his  legates  to  collect  it  in  token  of 
the  subjection  of  France  to  the  Holy  See. 
He  assures  Solomon  the  King  of  Hungary, 
that  his  territories  are  the  property  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church.  Solomon  being  in- 
credulous and  refractory,  was  dethroned 
by  his  competitor  for  the  Hungarian  crown 
His  more  prudent  successor,  Ladislaus, 
acknowledged  himself  the  vassal  of  the 
Pope,  and  paid  him  tribute.  To  Corsica 
a  legate  is  sent  to  govern  the  demesnes  of 
the  Papacy  in  the  island,  and  to  recover 
the  rest  of  it  from  the  Saracens.  To  the 
Sardinians  an  account  is  dispatched  of  her 
title  to  their  obedience,  with  menaces  of  a 
Norman  invasion  if  it  should  be  withheld. 
On  Demetrius,  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  we  find 
him  conferring  the  kingly  title,  reserving  a 
yearly  payment  of  two  hundred  pieces  of 
silver  '  to  the  holy  Pope  Gregory,  and  his 
successors  lawfully  elected,  as  supreme 
lords  of  the  Dalmatian  kingdom.'  Among 
the  visitors  of  Rome  was  a  youth  described 
in  one  of  these  epistles  as  son  of  the  King 
of  Russia.  The  letter  informs  the  sovereign 
so  designated,  that,  at  the  request  of  the 
young  Prince,  the  Pontiff  had  administered 
to  him  the  oath  of  fealty  to  St.  Peter  and 
his  successors,  not  doubting  that '  it  would 
be  approved  by  the  king  and  all  the  lords 
of  his  kingdom,  since  the  Apostle  would 
henceforth  regard  their  country  as. his  own, 
and  defend  it  accordingly.'  From  Sweno 
the  Dane  he  exacted  a  promise  of  subjec- 
tion. From  the  recently  converted  Poland- 
ers  he  demanded,  and  received,  as  sovereign 
lord  of  the  country,  an  annual  tribute  of  an 
hundred  marks  in  silver.  From  every  part 
of  the  European  continent,  Bishops  are 
summoned  by  these  imperial  missives  to 
Rome,  and  there  are  either  condemned 
and  deposed,  or  absolved  and  confirmed  in 
their  sees.  In  France,  in  Spain,  and  in 
Germany,  we  find  his  legates  exercisijg 
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the  same  power ;  and  the  correspondence 
records  many  a  stern  rebuke,  sometimes 
for  their  undue  remissness,  sometimes  for 
their  misapplied  severity.  The  rescripts  of 
Trajan  scarcely  exhibit  a  firmer  assuran'ce 
both  of  the  right  and  the  power  to  con- 
trol every  other  authority,  whether  secular 
or  sacerdotal,  throughout  the  civilized 
world. 

There  was,  however,  one  memorable  ex- 
ception. Robert  the  Norman  conqueror 
of  Sicily,  and  William  the  Norman  con- 
queror of  England,  steeped  in  blood  and 
sacrilege,  were  the  most  shameless  and 
eruel  of  usurpers.  The  groans  and  curses 
of  the  oppressed  cried  aloud  for  vengeance 
against  them.  But  the  apostolic  inidgna- 
tion,  though  roused  by  the  active  vices  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  apathetic  depravity 
of  ^Philip  of  France,  had  for  these  tyrants 
no  menaces  of  ghostly  wrath,  no  exhorta- 
tions to  repentance.  Robert  was  embraced 
and  honored  as  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome. 
Will  him  was  addressed  in  the  blandest  ac- 
cents of  esteem  and  tenderness.  '  You 
exhibit  towards  us'  (such  is  the  style)  '  the 
attachment  of  a  dutiful  son,  yea,  of  a  son 
whose  heart  is  moved  by  the  love  of  his 
mother.  Therefore,  my  beloved  son,  let 
your  conduct  be  all  that  your  language  has 
been.  Let  what  you  have  promised  be  ef- 
fectually performed.'  The  injunction  was 
not  disobeyed,  for  even  of  promises  the  grim 
conqueror  of  the  north  had  been  sufficient- 
ly parsimonious.  As  Duke  of  Normandy 
he  remitted  to  the  Pope  the  amount  of  cer- 
tain dues.  As  King  of  England  he  indig- 
nantly refused  the  required  oath  of  fealty. 
'  I  hold  my  kingdom  of  God  and  of  my 
sword,'  was  his  stern  and  decisive  answer. 
Something  the  papal  legate  dared  to  mutter 
of  the  worthlessness  of  gold  without  obedi- 
ence ;  but  the  gold  was  accepted  and  the 
disobedience  endured.  These  were  not  the 
days  of  John,  surnamed  Lackland;  and  for 
Innocent  the  Third  was  reserved  by  his  great 
predecessor  the  glory  of  receiving,  from  an 
English  sovereign  on  his  bended  knee,  the 
crown  which,  on  the  head  of  William, 
challenged  equal  honors  with  the  papal 
tiara.  For  concessions  favorable  to  his 
hopes  of  unlimited  dominion,  the  Pontiff 
turned  to  a  sovereign  whose  crimes  no 
triumphs  had  sanctified,  and  no  heroism 
redeemed. 

Alexander's  citation  had  been  despised 
by  Henry,  and  was  not  revived  by  Hilde- 
brand.  Every  post  from  Germany  brought 
firesh  proof  that,  without  the  use  of  weapons 
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so  hazardous,  the  Emperor  must,  ere  long, 
be  reduced  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Rome  on 
such  terms  as  Rome  might  see  fit  to  dic- 
tate. Dark  as  were  the  middle  ages,  the 
German  court  had  light  enough  (if  we  may 
credit  the  chroniclers)  to  anticipate  our 
own  enlightened  Irish  policy.  The  ancient 
chiefs  of  Saxony  were  imprisoned,  their 
estates  confiscated,  aud  granted  to  absent 
lords  and  prelates.  Tithe  proctors  hovered 
like  birds  of  prey  over  the  Saxon  fields. 
A  project  was  formed  for  driving  the  ancient 
inhabitants  into  a  Saxon  pale,  and  for  con- 
verting the  land  into  a  great  Swabian  co- 
lony. Castles  frowned  on  every  height. 
Their  garrisons  pillaged  and  enslaved  the 
helpless  people.  Alliances  were  formed 
with  the  Bavarian  and  the  Dane  to  crush 
a  race  hated  for  their  former  pre-eminence, 
and  despised  for  their  recent  sufferings. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  paral- 
lel but  discord  and  dejection  amongst  the 
intended  victims. 

Groaning  under  the  oppressions,  and 
penetrating  the  designs  of  their  sovereign, 
the  Saxons  solicited  for  their  leaders  an 
audience  at  Qoslar.  The  appointed  day 
arrived.  The  deputies  presented  them- 
selves at  the  palace.  Henry  was  engaged 
at  a  game  of  hazard,  and  bade  them  wait 
till  he  had  played  it  out.  A  stern  and  in- 
dignant demand  for  justice  repelled  the  in- 
sult. A  second  time,  in  all  the  insolence 
of  youth,  Henry  returned  a  contemptuous 
answer.  In  a  few  hours  he  found  himself 
blockaded  at  his  castle  of  Hartzburg  by  a 
Tast  assemblage  of  armed  men,  under  the 
command  of  Otho  of  Nordhim,  the  Tell  or 
Hofer  of  his  native  land. 

Escaping  with  difficulty,  the  Emperor 
traversed  Western  Germany  to  collect  forces 
for  crushing  the  Saxon  insurgents.  But 
the  spell  of  Kis  Imperial  name  and  of  his 
noble  presence  were  broken.  The  crimes 
of  a  defeated  fugitive  were  unpardonable. 
His  allies  made  common  cause  with  the 
Saxons,  whom  they  had  so  lately  leagued 
to  destroy.  Long  repressed  resentment 
burst  out  in  the  grossest  indignities  against 
the  recreant  sovereign.  Unworthy  to  wear 
his  spurs  or  hrs  crown,  (so  ran  the  pq>ular 
arraignment,)  he  descended  at  a  step  from 
the  summit  of  human  greatness  almost  to 
the  condition  of  an  outcast  from  human 
society.  A  Diet  had  been  summoned  for 
his  deposition.  His  sceptre  had  been  offer- 
ed to  Rudolf  of  Swabia.  A  few  days  more, 
and  bis  crown,  if  not  his  life,  had  been  for- 
feited, whea  an  opportune  illness  and  a 
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rumor  of  his  death  awakened4he  dormant 
feelings  of  reverence  and  compassion. 
Haggard  from  disease,  ubject  in  appear- 
ance, destitute,  deserted,  and  unhappy,  he 
presented  himself  to  the  citizens  of  Worms. 
The  ebbing  tide  of  ]oyall|r  rushed  violently 
back  into  its  wonted  channels.  Shouts  of 
welcome  ran  along  the  w^lls.  Every  house- 
top rang  with  acclamations.  Women  wept 
over  his  i^-rongs.  Men-at-arms  devoted 
their  lives,  rich  burghers  their  purses,  to 
his  cause.  The  Diet  was  dissolved,  Ru- 
dolf fled,  and  it  remained  for  Henry  to 
practise,  on  his  recovered  throne,  the  les- 
sons he  had  learned  in  the  school  of  ad- 
versity. 

Those  lessons  had  been   unfolded   and 
enforced   by  the  parental   admonitions  of 
Gregory.     The  royal  penitent  answered  by 
promises  of  amendment,  '  full'  (as  the  Pope 
declared)  '  of  sweetness  and  of  duty.'    Nor 
was  this  a  mere  lip  homage.     To  prove 
his  sincerity,  he  abandoned  to  the  Pope 
the  government  of  the  great  see  and  city 
of  Milan,  the  strongest  hold  of  the  Imperi- 
alists in  Italy.     A  single  desire  engrossed 
the  heart  of  Henry.     No  sacrifice  seemed 
too  costly  which  might  enable  him  to  inflict 
an  overwhelming  vengeance  on  the  Saxon 
people ;  no  price  excessive   by  which  he 
could  purchase  the  aid,  or  at  least  the  neu- 
trality, of  Hildebrand    in   the  impending 
struggle.     The  concessions  were  accepted 
by  the  Pope,  the  motive  understood,  and 
the  equivalent  rendered.     With   gracious 
words  lo  the  Emperor  and  to  Rudolf,  with 
pacific  councils  and  vague  promises  to  the 
Saxons,  the  Pope  retired  from  all   further 
intervention  in  a  strife  of  which  it  remain- 
ed for  him  to  watch  the  issue  and  to  reap 
the  advantage. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter 
that  Henry,  hoping  to  surprise  the  insur- 
gents, marched  from  Worms  at  the  head  of 
forces  furnished  by  the  wealth  and  zeal  of 
that  faithful  city.  Drills  of  snow  obstruct- 
ed his  advance.  The  frozen  streams  could 
no  longer  turn  the  mills  on  which  he  de- 
pended for  subsistence.  Meteors  blazed 
in  the  skies,  and  the  dispirited  soldiers 
trembled  at  such  accumulated  omens  of 
disaster.  In  that  anxious  host,  one  bosom 
only  was  heedless  of  danger,  and  uncon- 
scious of  suffering.  He,  who  had  hitherto 
been  known  only  as  a  profligate  and  luxu- 
rious youth,  now  urged  on  his  followers 
through  cold,  disease,  and  famine,  to  the 
Saxon  frontier.  But  there  Otho  awaited 
him  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  well-dia- 
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ciplined  army.  The  Imperialists  declined 
the  unequal  encounter.  Again  Henry  was 
reduced  to  capitulate.  Humbled  a  second 
time  before  his  subjects,  he  bound  himself 
to  dismantle  his  fortresses,  to  withdraw  his 
garrisons,  to  restore  the  confiscated  fiefs, 
to  confirm  their  ancient  Saxon  privileges, 
and  to  grant  an  amnesty  unlimited  and 
universal. 

The  treaty  of  Gerstungen  (so  it  was 
called)  was  dictated  by  animosity  and  dis- 
trust, and  was  carried  into  execution  by 
ihe  conquerors  in  the  spirit  of  vindictive 
triumph.  They  expelled  from  his  residence 
at  Goslar  their  dejected  king  and  his  house- 
hold, and  destroyed  the  town  of  Ilartzburg 
with  its  royal  sepulchre,  where  lay  the 
bones  of  his  infant  son,  and  of  others  of 
his  nearest  kindred.  The  graves  were 
broken  open,  aud  their  ghastly  contents 
exposed  to  shameful  and  inhuman  con- 
tumelies— a  wild  revenge,  and  a  too  plausi- 
ble pretext  for  a  fearful  and  not  distant  re* 
tfi  button. 

Henry  returned  to  his  Rhenish  provinces 
to   meditate  vengeance.     Reckless  of  any 
remoter  danger  in  which  the  indulgence  of 
that  fierce  passion  might  involve  him,  he 
invoked  the  arbitrement  of  Hildebrand,  and 
called  on  him  to  excommunicate  the  sacri- 
legious race  who  had  burned  the  church 
and  desecrated  the  sepulchres  of  his  fore- 
fathers.    Gregory  watched   the  gathering 
tempest  of  civil  war,  received  the  appeals 
of  the  contending  parties,  and   answered 
both  by  renewed  injunctions  of  obedience 
to  himself     To  the  Saxons  he  sent  homi- 
lies, to  the  Emperor  an  embassy,  graced  by 
the  name  and  the  presence  of  his  mother, 
Agnes.     She  bore  a  papal  mandate  to  her 
son  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  restore  to  its  lawful  channels  the 
patronage  of  the  Church.    Henry  promised 
obedience.     The  legates  then  convoked  a 
national  Synod,  to  be  held  in  Germany  un- 
der their  own  presidency.      To   this  en- 
croachment also,  Henry  submitted.     A  re- 
monstrance against  it  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Bremen  was  answered  by  a  legantine 
sentence  suspending  him   from    his  see. 
Still  the  Emperor  was  passive.     Another 
sentence  of  the  papal  ambassadors  exiled 
from  the  court,  and  presence  of  Henry,  Rve 
of  his  councillors  whom  Alexander  had  ex- 
communicated.    No  signal   of  resistance 
was   given   by   their    insulted    sovereign. 
Edicts  for  the  government  of  the  Teutonic 
Church  were  promulgated  without  the  usual 
courtesy  of  asking  his  concurrence.    They 
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provoked  from  him  no  show  of  resentment. 
Their  work  accomplished,  the  legates  then 
returned  to  Rome,  the  messengers  of  suc- 
cesses more  important  than  any  former 
Pope  had  ventured  to  contemplate  over  the 
authority  of  the  Cssar.  Applause,  hon- 
ors, preferments  rewarded  her  associates ; 
while  to  Agnes  herself  were  given  as- 
surances of  celestial  joy,  and  of  a  distin- 
guished place  among  the  choristers  of  hea- 
ven. 

iler  less  aspiring  son  fed  his  mind  with 
hopes  of  vengeance,  rendered  as  he  thought 
more  sure  by  all  his  concessions  to  the  Ro- 
man PoniifT.  Twice,  indeed,  he  had  re- 
coiled ignominiously  from  the  Saxon  fron- 
tier. But  from  defeat  itself  he  might  draw 
the  means  of  victory.  By  the  great  feuda- 
tories of  the  Empire,  the  spectacle  of  armed 
peasants  and  wealthy  burghers  imposing 
terms  of  peace  on  the  successor  of  Charle- 
magne, had  been  regarded  with  proud  scorn 
and  indignation.  They  resented  the  rising 
fame  and  influence  of  Otho.  lie  and  his 
followers  might  become  strong  enough  to 
resume  by  arms  the  estates  they  had  lust  by 
confiscation.  Rumors  were  already  rife  of 
such  designs.  To  fan  these  flames,  and 
deepen  these  alarms,  to  excite  among  rest- 
less chiefs  and  predatory  bands  the  appetite 
for  ivar  and  plunder,  became  the  easy  and 
successful  labor  of  the  impatient  Emperor. 
At  Henry^s  summons,  the  whole  strength  of 
Germany  collected  on  the  Elbe  to  crush  in 
his  quarrel  the  power  they  had  so  lately 
aided  to  depose  him.  There  were  to  be 
seen  the  crucifix  of  the  Abbot  of  Fulda,  and 
there  the  sacred  banner  of  the  Archbishop 
ofMentz.  There  Guel|)h,  the  Bavarian, 
raised  his  ducal  standard  to  reconquer  the 
broad  lands  restored  to  their  former  owners 
by  the  treaty  of  Gerstungen.  There,  sur- 
rounded by  the  chivalry  of  Lorraine,  and 
restored  by  the  Emperor  to  that  forfeited 
principality,  Godfrey  repaid  the  boon  by 
the  desertion  of  the  alliance,  conjugal  as 
well  Hs  political,  which  bound  him  to  the 
House  of  Tuscany.  There  appeared  the 
King  of  Hungary,  lured  by  the  hope  of  new 
provinces  to  be  assigned  to  him  on  the  dis- 
memberment of  Saxony.  And  there,  in 
the  centre  of  countless  pennons,  came  Ru- 
dolf, toprove  his  loyalty  to  the  prince  whose 
throne  he  had  so  recently  endeavored  to 
usurp. 

The  tide  of  war  rolled  on  towards  the  de- 
voted land.  It  had  been  saved,  if  penitence, 
humility,  and  prayer  were  of  the  same  pow- 
er in  the  courts  of  earth  as  in  those  of 
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heaven.  It  had  been  saved,  if  coarage  gath- 
ered from  despair,  and  guided  by  patriotism^ 
could  have  availed  against  such  a  confed- 
eracy of  numbers  and  of  discipline.  But 
prayer  was  vain,  and  patriotism  impotent. 
A  long  summer's  day  had  reached  its  close, 
when,  under  the  command  of  their  ^reat 
leader  Otho,  the  Saxon  lines  approached 
the  Unstrut.  On  the  opposite  banks  of  that 
stream  the  Imperialists  had  already  encamp- 
ed. Neither  army  was  aware  of  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  other,  and  Henry  had  retired  to 
rest,  when  Rudolf  roused  him  with  the  in- 
telligence that  the  insurgent  forces  were  at 
hand,  unarmed,  and  heedless  of  their  dan- 
ger, the  ready  prey  of  a  sudden  and  imme- 
diate attack.  The  Emperor  threw  himself 
in  a  transport  of  gratitude  at  the  feet  of  his 
adviser,  and  leaping  on  his  horse,  led  for- 
ward his  forces  to  the  promised  victory. 

In  this  strange  world  of  ours,  tragedies, 
of  which  the  dire  plot  and  dark  catastrophe 
might  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  hell,  are 
not  seldom   depicted  by  historical  drama- 
tists, in  colors  clear  and  brilliant  as  those 
which  may  be  imagined  to  repose  over  Par- 
adise.    One  of  the  mitred  combatants  has 
sung,  and  Lambert,   the  chronicler  of  As- 
chafnaburg,  has  narrated,  the  battle  of  the 
Unstrut.     The  Bishop's   hexameters  have 
all  the  charm  which  usually  belongs  to  epis* 
copal  charges.     But  Lambert  is  among  the 
most  graphic   and   animated  of  historians. 
His  picture  of  the  field  glows  with  his  own 
niilitary  ardor,  and  is  thronged  with  inci- 
dents and  with  figures  which  might  well  be 
transferred  to  the   real  canvass.     Among 
them  we  distinguish  the  ill-arranged  Saxon 
lines  broken,  flying,  and  again  forming  at  the 
voice  of  Otho  as  it  rises  above  the  tumult, 
and   then   rushing   aHcr  him   with  naked 
swords,  and  naked  bosoms,   on  the  main 
battle  of  the  triumphant   invaders.     And 
still  the  eye  follows  Otho  wherever  there 
are  fainting  hearts  to  rally,  or  a  fierce  on- 
slaught to  repel ; — and  we  seem,  almost  to 
hear  the   shrill  Swabian  war-cry  from   the 
van  of  the  Imperial  host,  where  by  a  proud 
hereditary  right  they  had  claimed  to  stand  ; 
and  Rudolf  their  leader,  the  very  minister 
of  death,  is  ever  in  the  midst  of  the  car- 
nage, himself,  as  if  in  covenant  with  the 
grave,  unharmed ;  and  in   the  agony  and 
crisis  of  the  strife,  Henry  the  idol,  to  whom 
his   bloody  sacrifice   is  offered,  is  seen  in 
Lambert's  battle-piece,  leaping  at  the  head 
of  his  reserve  on  his  exhausted  enemies, 
sweeping  whole  ranks  into  confused  mass- 
es, and  amidst  shrieks,  and  groans,  and 
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fruUless  prayers,  and  fruitless  curses,  im- 
molating them  to  his  insatiable  revenge. 

The  sun  went  down  on  that  Aceldama 
amidst  the  exulations  of  the  victorious  al- 
lies. It  rose  on  them  the  following  morn- 
ing agitated  by  grief,  by  discord,  and  by 
disaffection.  Many  nobles  who  had  fought 
the  day  before  under  the  Imperial  banner, 
were  stretched  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Saxons  had  proved  at 
how  fearful  a  price,  if  at  all,  the  selfish 
ends  of  the  confederacy  must  be  attained. 
They  mourned  the  extinction  of  one  of  the 
eyes  of  Germany.  Silently  but  rapidly  the 
armament  dissolved.  Godfrey  alone  re- 
mained to  prosecute  the  war.  With  his  aid 
it  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  A 
capitulation  placed  Otho  and  the  other 
leaders  in  the  Emperor's  power.  With 
their  persons  secured,  their  estates  for- 
feited, and  their  resources  destroyed,  he 
returned  to  join  with  the  loyal  citizens  of 
Worms  in  chanting  the  '  Te  Deum  lauda- 
mus.'  The  same  sacred  strain  had  but  a 
few  days  before  celebrated  at  Rome  a  still 
more  important  and  enduring  victory. 

Gregory  had  rightly  judged,  that  while 
the  rival  princes  were  immersed  in  civil 
war,  he  might  securely  convene  the  princes 
of  the  Church  to  give  effect  to  designs  of 
far  deeper  significance.     The  long   aisles 
of  the  Laleran  were  crowded  with  grave 
Canonists  and  mitred  Abbots,  with  Bishops 
and  Cardinals,  with  the  high  functionaries, 
and  the  humble  apparitors  of  the   Papal 
State.      Proudly  eminent  above  them  all, 
sat  the  Vicar  and  Vicegerent  of  the  King 
of  Kings.    Masses  were  sung,  and  homilies 
were  delivered,  and  rites  were  performed, 
of  which  the  origin  might  be  traced  back 
to  the  worship  of  the  Capitoline  Jove;  and 
then    was  enacted    by   the    ecclesiastical 
Senate,  a  law,  not  unlike  the  most  arro- 
gant of  those  which  eleven  centuries  be- 
fore had  been  promulgated  in  the  Capitol. 
It  forbade  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth 
to  exercise  their  ancient  right  of  investiture 
of  any  spiritual  dignity,  and  transferred  to 
the  Pope  alone  a  patronage  and  an  influ- 
ence more  than  sufficient  to  balance  within 
their  own  dominions  all  the  powers  of  all 
the   monarchs    of  Christendom.      In   the 
darkest  hours  of  Imperial  despotism,  the 
successors  of  Julius  had  never  enjoyed  or 
demanded  an  authority  so  wide  or  so  abso- 
lute.    Even  the  daring  spirit  by  which  it 
had  been  dictated,  drew  back  from  the  im- 
mediate publication  of  such  a  decree.   The 
Pope  intimated  to  the  German  court  and 
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prelates  the  other  acts  of  the  council,  but 
passed  over  in  silence  the  great  edict  for 
which  they  had  been  assembled,  and  by 
which  they  were  to  be  immortalized.  It 
reposed  in  the  Papal  Chancery  as  an  au« 
thority  to  be  invoked  at  a  more  convenient 
season,  and  in  the  mean  time  as  a  text  for 
the  devout  to  revere,  and  for  the  learned 
to  interpret.  To  Hildebrand  it  belonged 
neither  to  expound  nor  to  threaten,  but 
to  act. 

The  Bishop  of  Lucca  was  dead :  the 
Pope  nominated  his  successor.  The  Bishop 
of  Bamberg  was  accused  of  simony  ;  the 
Pope  suspended  him.  The  Archbishop  of 
Bremen  still  denied  the  right  of  Papal 
legates  to  preside  in  a  German  synod  :  the 
Pope  deprived  him  of  his  see  and  of  the 
holy  sacraments.  The  Bishops  of  Pavia, 
Turin,  and  Placentia  adhered  to  Honorius : 
the  Pope  deposed  them.  Henry's  five  ex- 
iled councillors  gave  no  signs  of  repent- 
ance :  the  Pope  again  excommunicated 
them.  The  Normans  invaded  the  Roman 
territory :  the  Pope  assailed  them  by  a 
solemn  anathema.  Philip  of  France  con- 
tinued to  indulge  himself,  and  to  pillage 
every  one  else :  the  Pope  upbraided  and 
menaced  him.  Thus  with  maledictions, 
sometimes  as  deadly  as  the  Pomptine  mi- 
asma, sometimes  as  innocuous  as  the  Medi- 
terranean breeze,  he  waged  war  with  his 
antagonists,  and  exercised  in  reality  the 
powers  which  he  yet  hesitated  to  assert  in 
words. 

To  the  conqueror  of  Saxony  these  en- 
croachments and  anathemas  of  the  Pontiff 
appeared  more  offensive  than  formidable. 
He  retaliated  rather  by  scorn  than  by  active 
hostility.  He  heaped  favors  on  his  own  ex- 
communicated councillors — sent  one  of  his 
chaplains  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne — no- 
minated an  obscure  and  scandalous  member 
of  his  own  household  for  the  princely  mitre 
of  Cologne,  and  forbade  his  Saxon  subjects 
to  appeal  to  Rome  even  in  cases  exclusively 
ecclesiastical.  To  Henry,  the  Pontiff  seem- 
ed an  angry,  arrogant,  vituperative,  old 
man,  best  to  be  encountered  by  contempt. 
To  Gregory,  the  Emperor  appeared  as  the 
feeble  and  unconscious  agent  in  a  providen- 
tial scheme  for  subjecting  the  secular  to  the 
spiritual  dynasty.  To  such  as  could  read 
the  signs  of  the  times,  it  was  evident  that, 
on  either  side,  this  contempt  was  mis- 
placed, and  that  a  long  and  sanguinary  con- 
flict drew  near,  by  which  the  future  desti- 
nies of  the  world  would  be  determined. 

Events  hurried  rapidly  onward  to  that 
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crisis.  Complaints  were  preferred  to  the 
Holy  See  of  crimes  committed  by  Henry 
against  the  Saxon  Church  which  cried  for 
vengeance,  and  of  vices  practised  by  him 
in  private,  which  rendered  him  unBt  for 
communion  with  his  fellow  Christians. 
Gregory  cited  the  Emperor  to  appear  be- 
fore him  to  answer  these  charges.  The 
Emperor,  if  we  may  believe  the  papal  his- 
torians, answered  by  an  attempt  to  afr* 
sassinate  the  author  of  so  presumptuous  a 
citation. 

On  Christmas  eve,  in  the  year  1075,  the 
city  of  Rome   was  visited  by  a  dreadful 
tempest.     Not  even  the  full  moon  of  Italy 
could  penetrate  the  dense  mass  of  superin- 
cumbent clouds.     Darkness  brooded  over 
the  land,  and  the  trembling  spectators  be- 
lieved that  the  day  of  final  judgment  was 
about  to  dawn.   In  this  war  of  the  elements, 
however,  two  processions  were  seen   ad- 
vancing to  the  Church   of  Santa   Maria 
Haggiore.     At  the  head  of  one  was  the 
aged  Hildebrand,  conducting  a  few  priests 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgo  Dei- 
para.    The  other  was  preceded  by  Cencius, 
a  Roman  noble.    His  followers  were  armed 
as  for  some  desperate  enterprise.     At  each 
pause  in  the  roar  of  the  tempest  might  be 
heard  the  hallelujahs  of  the  worshippers, 
or  the  voice  of  the  Pontiff  pouring  out  be- 
nedictions on  the  little  flock  which  kn^lt 
before  him — when   the    arm    of  Cencius 
grasped  his  person,  and  the  sword  of  some 
yet  more  daring  ruffian  inflicted  a  wound 
on  his  forehead.     Bound  with  cords,  strip- 
ped of  his  sacred  vestments,  beaten,  and 
subjected  to    the   basest  indignities,   the 
venerable  minister  of  Christ  was  carried 
to  a  fortified  mansion  within  the  walls  of 
the  city,  again  to  be  removed  at  daybreak  to 
exile  or  to  death.    Women  were  there  with 
women's  sympathy  and  kindly  offices,  but 
they  were  rudely  put  aside,  and  a  drawn 
sword  was  already  aimed  at  the  Pontiff's 
bosom,  when  the  cries  of  a  fierce  multitude 
threatening  to  burn  or   batter  down   the 
house,  arrested  the  arm  of  the  assassin.   An 
arrow,   discharged   from   below,   reached, 
and  slew  him.     The  walls  rocked  beneath 
the  strokes  of  the  maddened  populace,  and 
Cencius,  falling  at  the  prisoner's  feet,  be- 
came himself  a  supplicant  for  pardon  and 
for  life. 

in  profound  silence  and  undisturbed  se- 
renity, Hildebrand  had  thus  far  submitted  to 
these  atrocious  indignities.  The  occa- 
sional raising  of  his  eyes  towards  heaven, 
alone  indicated  bis  consciousness  of  them. 
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But  to  the  supplication  of  his  prostrate 
enemy  he  returned  an  instant  and  a  calm 
assurance  of  forgiveness ;  he  rescued  Cen- 
cius from  the  exasperated  besiegers,  dis- 
missed him  in  safety  and  in  peace,  and 
returned  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole*  Roman  people  to  complete  the  in- 
terrupted solemnities  of  Santa  Maria  Mag* 
giore. 

That  Henry  instigated  this  crime,  is  a 
char^re  of  which  no  proof  is  extant,  and  to 
which  all  probabilities  are  opposed.  But 
it  was  current  at  the  time ;  and  the  con- 
test thenceforward  assumed  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  personal  animosity.  To  the  charges 
of  sacrilege,  impurity,  and  assassin ation, 
preferred  against  the  Emperor,  his  partisans 
answered  by  denouncing  the  Pope  himself, 
at  a  Synod  convened  at  Worms,  as  base- 
born,  and  as  guilty  of  murder,  simony,  ne- 
cromancy and  devil  worship,  of  habitoal, 
though  concealed,  pvofligacy,'  and  of  an 
impious  profanation  of  the  Eucharist.  For- 
tunately for  the  fame  of  Gregory,  his  ene- 
mies  have  written  a  book.  Cardinal  Ben- 
no,  one  of  the  most  inveterate,  has  be- 
queathed to  us  a  compendium  of  all  those 
synodal  invectives.  The  guilt  of  a  base 
birth  is  established ;  for  Hildebrand's  father 
was  a  carpenter  in  the  little  Tuscan  town 
of  Saone.  The  other  imputations  are  re- 
futed by  the  evident  malignity  of  the  writer, 
and  by  the  utter  failure,  or  the  wild  extra- 
vagance, of  his  proofs. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  judgment  of 
the  Synod  of  Worms.     A  debate,  of  two 
days'  continuaance,  closed  with  an  unani- 
mous vote  that  Gregory  the  Seventh  should 
be  abjured  and  deposed.  Henry  first  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  form  of  abjuration. 
Then  each  Archbishop,  Bishop,  and  Ab- 
bot, rising  in  his  turn,  subscribed  the  same 
fatal  scroll.     Scarcely  was  the  assembly 
dissolved,  before  Imperial  messengers  were 
on  their  way  to  secure  the  concurrence  of 
other  Churches,  and  the  support   of  the 
temporal  princes.     On  every  side,  but  es- 
pecially in  Northern   Italy,   a  fierce  and 
sudden  flame  attested  the  long  mouldering 
resentment  of  the  priests  whom  the  Pope 
had  divorced  from  their  wives ;  of  the  lords 
whose  simoniacal  traffic  he  had  arrested ; 
of  the  princes  whose  Norman  invaders  he 
had'  cherished ;  of  ecclesiastics  whom  his 
haughty  demeanor  had  incensed ;    of  the 
licentious  whom  his  discipline  had  revolt- 
ed ;  and  of  the  patriotic  whom  his  ambition 
had  alarmed.     The  abjuration  of  Worms 
was  adopted  with  enthusiasm  by  another 
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Synod  at  Placenza.  Oaths  of  awful  sig- 
nificance cemented  the  confederacy.  Acts 
of  desperate  hostility  bore  witness  to  their 
determination  to  urge  the  quarrel  to  ex- 
tremities. Not  a  day  was  to  be  lost  in 
intimating  to  Gregory  that  the  apostolic 
sceptre  had  fallen  from  his  hands,  and 
that  the  Christian  Church  was  once  more 
free. 

It  was  now  the  second  week  in  Lent,  in 
the  year  1076.  From  his  throne,  beneath 
the  sculptured  roof  of  the  Vatican,  Gregory, 
arrayed  in  the  rich  mantle,  the  pall,  and 
the  other  mystic  vestments  of  pontifical 
dominion,  looked  down  the  far-receding 
aisle  of  the  sacred  edifice  on  the  long  ar- 
ray of  ecclesiastical  Lords  and  Princes,  be- 
fore whom  '  Henry  King  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  calling  himself  Emperor,'  had  been 
summoned  to  appear,  not  as  their  sovereign 
to  receive  their  homage,  but  as  a  culprit  to 
await  their  sentence.  As  he  gazed  on  that 
new  senate,  asserting  a  jurisdiction  so  ma- 
jestic— and  listened  to  harmonies  which 
might  not  unfitly  have  accompanied  the 
worship  of  Eden — and  joined  in  anthems 
which  in  far  distant  ages  had  been  sung  by 
blessed  saints  in  their  dark  crypts,  and  by  tri- 
umphant martyrs  in  their  dying  agonies — and 
inhaled  the  incense  symbolical  of  the  pray- 
ers offered  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  her 
eternal  Head — what  wonder,  if,  under  the  in- 
toxicating influence  of  such  a  scene  and  of 
such  an  hour,  the  old  man  believed  that  he 
was  himself  the  apostolic  Rock  on  which 
her  foundations  were  laid,  and  that  his 
cause  and  person  were  sacred  as  the  will, 
and  invincible  as  the  power,  of  heaven  it- 
self t  The  '  Veni  Creator'  was  on  the  lips 
of  the  papal  choir,  when  Roland,  an  envoy 
from  the  Synods  of  Worms  and  Placenza, 
presented  himself  before  the  assembled 
hierarchy  of  Rome.  His  demeanor  was 
fierce,  and  his  speech  abrupt.  '  The  King 
and  the  united  Bishops  both  of  Germany 
and  Italy,'  (such  was  his  apostrophe  to  the 
Pope,)  transmit  to  thee  this  command  : — 
Descend  without  delay  from  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter.  Abandon  the  usurped  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  Church.  To  such 
honors  none  must  aspire  without  the  gen- 
eral choice  and  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor. 
Then  addressing  the  conclave — *  To  you, 
brethren,'  he  said, '  it  is  commanded,  that 
at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  ye  present  your-* 
selves  before  the  King  my  master,  to  rei 
ceive  a  pope  and  father  from  his  hands. 
This  pretended  pastor  is  a  ravenous  wolf.' 
A  brief  pause  of  mute  astonishment  gave 
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way  to  shouts  of  fury.  Swords  were  drawn, 
and  the  audacious  herald  was  about  to  ex- 
piate his  temerity  with  his  blood.  But 
Gregory  descended  from  his  throne;  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  Roland  the  letters 
of  the  Synods,  aad  resuming  his  seat,  read 
them  in  a  clear  and  deliberate  voice  to  the 
indignant  council.  Again  the  sacred  edifice' 
rang  with  a  tempest  of  passionate  invective. 
Again  swords  were  drawn  on  Roland,  and 
again  the  storm  was  composed  by  the  voice 
of  the  Pontiff.  He  spoke  of  prophecies  ful- 
filled in  the  contumacy  of  the  King  and  in 
the  troubles  of  the  faithful.  He  assured  them, 
that  victory  would  reward  their  zeal,  or 
divine  consolations  soothe  their  defeat : 
but  whether  victory  or  defeat  should  be 
their  doom,  the  time,  he  said,  had  come, 
when  the  avenging  sword  must  be  drawn 
to  smite  the  enemy  of  God  and  of  his 
Church. 

The  speaker  ceased,  and  turned  for  ap- 
probation, or  at  least  for  acquiescence,  not 
to  the  enthusiastic  throng  of  mitred  or  of 
armed  adherents,  but  to  one  who,  even  in 
that  eventful  moment,  divided  with  himself 
the  gaze  and  the  sympathy  of  that  illustri- 
ous assemblage.  For  by  his  side,  though 
in  an  inferior  station,  sat  Agnes  the  Em- 
press-mother, brought  there  to  witness  and 
to  ratify  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  on 
her  only  child,  whom  she  had  borne  amidst 
the  proudest  hopes,  and  trained  for  empire 
beneath  the  griefs  and  anxieties  of  widow- 
hood. She  bore,  or  strove  to  bear  herself 
as  a  daughter  of  the  Church,  but  could  not 
forget  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Henry, 
when,  in  all  the  impersonated  majesty  of 
that  holy  fellowship,  Hildebrand,  raising 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  with  a  voice  echoing, 
amidst  the  breathless  silence  of  the  Synod, 
through  the  remotest  arches  of  the  lolly 
pile,  invoked  the  holy  Peter,  prince  of  the 
apostles,  to  hear,  and  *  Mary  the  mother  of 
God,'  and  the  blessed  Paul  and  all  the 
saints  to  bear  witness,  while  for  the  honor 
and  defence  of  Christ's  •  Church,  in  the 
name  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  and  by  the 
power  and  authority  of  Peter,  he  interdicted 
to  King  Henry,  son  of  Henry  the  Emperor, 
the  government  of  the  whole  realm  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  absolved  all  Christians 
from  their  oaths  and  allegiance  to  him,  and 
bound  him  with  the  bond  of  anathema, 
'  that  the  nations  may  know  and  acknow- 
ledge that  thou  art  Peter,  and  that  upon 
thy  rock  the  Son  of  the  living  God  bath 
built  his  church,  and  that  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.' 
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When  intelligence  of  the  deposition  of 
Henry  first  astounded  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the  glories  of  Papal  Rome  seemed  to  the 
multitude  to  have  been  madly  staked  on 
one  most  precarious  issue.  Men  foretold 
that  the  Emperor  would  .promptly  and  sig- 
nally punish  a  treason  so  audacious,  and 
that  the  Holy  See  would,  ere  long,  descend 
to  the  level  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople. Nor  did  the  wisest  deem  such  an- 
ticipations unreasonable.  They  reflected 
that  Henry  was  still  in  the  very  prime  of 
life — that  he  possessed  a  force  of  will  which 
habitual  luxury  had  not  impaired,  and  a 
throne  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  which  the 
wildest  excess  of  vice  and  folly  had  not 
subverted — that  he  reigned  over  the  fairest 
and  the  wealthiest  portion  of  the  Continent 
— that  he  commanded  numerous  vassals, 
and  could  bring  into  the  field  powerful 
armies — that  he  had  crushed  rebellion 
among  his  subjects,  and  had  no  rival  to 
dread  among  his  neighbors — and  that  the 
Papacy  had  flourished  under  the  shelter  of 
the  Imperial  crown,  the  authority  of  which 
had  been  so  arrogantly  defied,  and  the 
fierce  resentment  of  which  was  now  inevita- 
bly to  be  encountered.  But  in  the  seeming 
strength  of  the  Imperial  resources,  there 
was  an  inherent  weakness,  and  in  the  seem- 
ing weakness  of  the  Papal  cause,  a  latent 
but  invincible  strength.  Even  Teutonic 
loyalty  had  been  undermined  by  the  cruel- 
ties, the  faithlessness,  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  monarch,  and  the  doom  of  the  op- 
pressor was  upon  him.  The  cause  of  Gre- 
gory was,  on  the  other  hand,  in  popular  es- 
timation, the  cause  of  sanctity  and  of  truth, 
of  primeval  discipline  and  traditionary  rev- 
erence, and  the  Pope  himself  a  martyr, 
who,  in  all  the  majesty  of  superhuman 
power,  was  resolved  either  to  repel  the 
spoiler  from  the  Christian  fold,  or  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  sheep.  That  these 
high  and  lofty  purposes  really  animated  the 
soul,  or  kindled-  the  imagination  of  him  to 
whom  they  were  thus  ascribed,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  deny.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  his  reliance  on  the  promises  of 
heaven,  he  certainly  combined  with  it  & 
penetrating  insight  into  the  policy  of  earth. 
He  summoned  to  his  aid  his  Norman  feu- 
datories, and  invoked  the  succor  of  his 
Tuscan  allies.  She  who  now  reigned  in 
Tuscany  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
called  into  being  for  the  single  purpose  of 
sustaining,  like  another  Deborah  or  Judith, 
the  fainting  hopes  of  another  Israel. 

On  the  death  of  Boniface,  Duke  and 
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Marquis  of  Tuscany,  in  1054,  his  states 
descended  to  his  only  surviving  child,  who, 
under  the  title  of '  The  Great  Countess/ 
ruled  there  until  her  own  death  in  1116, 
flrst  in  tutelage,  then  in  conjunction  with 
her  mother  Beatrice,  and,  during  the  last 
thirty-nine  years  of  that  long  period,  in  her 
own  plenary  and  undivided  right.  Though 
she  married  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  in  her 
youth,  and  Guelph  of  Bavaria  in  her  more 
mature  age,  neither  the  wit  and  military 
genius  of  her  first  husband,  nor  the  wisdom 
and  dignity  of  his  successor,  could  win  the 
heart  of  Matilda.  Her  biographer  has 
entered  into  an  elaborate  inquiry  to  estab- 
lish the  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  her 
nuptial  vows  with  two  of  the  most  accom- 
plished princes  of  that  age,  she  lived  and 
died  as  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  Even  they 
who  cannot  concur  with  him  in  pronounc- 
ing the  sacrifice  sublime,  will  admit  that  it 
was  at  least  opportune.  While  persuading 
the  clergy  to  put  away  their  wives,  she  her- 
self repudiated  both  her  husbands.  The 
story,  indeed,  is  not  very  tractable.  Schools 
for  scandal  preceded^  as  they  have  survived, 
all  the  other  schools  of  modern  Italy ;  and 
whoever  has  read  Goldasti's  '  Replication 
for  the  Sacred  Csesarean  and  Royal  Majes- 
ty of  the  Franks,'  is  aware  that  if  Florence 
had  then  possessed  a  comic  stage  and  an 
Aristophanes,  he  would  have  exhibited  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  great  Ilildebrand 
in  the  chains  of  no  meaner  an  Aspasia  than 
the  great  Countess  of  Tuscany.  But 
large  as  is  the  space  occupied  by  this 
charge,  and  by  the  refutation  of  it,  in  the 
annalj  of  those  times,  it  may  safely  be  re- 
jected as  altogether  incredible  and  absurd. 
At  that  period,  the  anatomists  of  the  human 
heart  seemed  not  to  have  described,  if  in- 
deed they  had  detected,  that  hieropathic 
affection  so  familiarly  known  among  our- 
selves, of  which  the  female  spirit  is  the  seat, 
and  the  ministers  of  religion  the  objects — 
a  flame  usually  as  pure  as  it  is  intense,  ^nd 
which  burned  as  brightly  in  the  soul  of 
Matilda  eight  centuries  ago,  as  in  the  most 
ardent  of  the  f.iir  bosoms  which  it  warms 
and  animates  now.  She  was  in  truth  in 
love,  but  in  love  with  the  Papacy.  Six 
aged  Popes  successfully  acknowledged  and 
rejoiced  over  her,  at  once  the  most  zealous 
adherent  of  their  cause,  and  the  most  de- 
voted worshipper  of  their  persons.  And 
well  might  those  holy  fathers  exult  in  such 
a  conquest.  Poets  in  their  dreams  have 
scarcely  imaged,  heroes  in  the  hour  of 
their  triumph  have  rarely  attained,  so  illos- 
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trioas  a  trophy  of  their  genius  or  of  their 
valor. 

The  life  of  Matilda  is  told  by  Donnizone, 
a  raember  of  her  household,  in  three  books 
of  lamentable  hexameters,  and  by  Fioren- 

•  tini,  an  antiquarian  and  genealogist  of  Luc- 
ca in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  three  other 
books  scarcely  less  wearisome ;  though  his 
learning,  his  lore  of  truth,  and  his  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  his  heroine,  secure  for  him  the 
respect  and  the  sympathy  of  his  readers. 
That  she  should  have  inspired  no  nobler 
eulogies  than  theirs,  may  be  ascribed  partly 
to  her  having  lived*  in  the  tim«s  when  the 
Boethian  had  subsided  into  the  Boeotian  age 
of  Italian  literature,  and  partly  to  the  unin- 
viting nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  feuds  and 
alliances  in  which  her  days  were  consumed. 
Otherwise,  neither  Zenobia,  nor  Isabella, 
Dor  Elizabeth,  had  a  fairer  claim  to  inspire 
and  to  live  in  immortal  verse.  Not  even 
her  somnolent  chaplain,  as  he  beat  out  his 
Latin  doggerel,  could  avoid  giving  utterance 
to  the  delight  with  which  her  delicate  fea- 
tures, beaming  with  habitual  gaiety,  had  in- 
spired him.  Not  even  her  severe  confessor, 
Saint  Anselm  of  Lucca,  could  record  with- 
out astonishment,  how  her  feeble  frame 
sustained  all  the  burdens  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  fatigues  of  actual  war ;  bur- 
dens indeed,  which,  but  for  a  series  of 
miraculous  cures  wrought  for  her  at  her 
own  intercession,  she  could  not  (he  assures 
Qs)  have  sustained  at  all. 

Supported,  either  by  miracle,  or  by  her 
own  indomitable  spirit,  Matilda  wielded 
the  !LWord  of  justice  with  masculine  energy 
in  the  field  against  the  enemies  of  the  Holy 
See,  or  in  the  tribunal  against  such  as  pre- 
sumed to  violate  her  laws.  He  who  knew 
her  best,  regarded  these  stern  exercises  of 
her  authority  but  as  the  promptings  of  a 
heart  which  loved  too  wisely  and  too  well 
to  love  with  fondness.     In  the  camp,  such 

•  was  the  serenity  of  her  demeanor,  and  the 
graceful  flow  of  her  discourse,  that  she  ap- 
peared to  him  a  messenger  of  mercy,  in  the 
garb  of  a  Penthiselea.  On  the  judgment- 
seat  he  saw  in  her  not  the  stern  avenger  of 
crime,  but  rather  the  compassionate  mother 
of  the  feeble  and  the  oppressed. 

Nor  did  she  allow  to  herself  any  of  the 
weak  indulgence  she  denied  to  others.  In 
a  voluptuous  age  she  lived  austerely,  sub- 
duing her  appetites,  and  torturing  her  nat- 
ural afiections  with  the  perverse  ingenuity 
which  her  ghostly  councillors  inculcated 
and  extolled.  In  a  superstitious  age  she 
subdued  her  desire  for  the  devotional  ab- 
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stractions  of  the  cloister ;  and  with  greater 
wisdom,  and  more  real  piety,  consecrated 
herself  to  the  active  duties  of  her  princely 
office.  In  an  illiterate  age,  her  habits  of 
study  were  such  that  she  could  make  herself 
intelligible  to  all  the  troops  among  whom 
she  lived,  though  levied  from  almost  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  especially  to  the  Italian^ 
French  and  German  soldiers,  whose  tongues 
she  used  with  equal  facility.  Donni- 
zone  assures  us,  that,  though  he  was  ever 
at  hand  as  her  Latin  secretary,  she  wrote 
with  her  own  pen  all  her  letters  in  that  lan- 
guage to  the  Pontiffs  and  Sovereigns  of 
her  times — a  proof,  as  his  readers  will 
think,  of  her  discernment  no  less  than  of 
her  learning.  On  his  testimony,  also,  may 
be  claimed  for  her  the  praise  of  loving, 
collecting,  and  preserving  books;  for  thus 
he  sings — 

'Copia  librorum  non  deficit  huic  ve  bonorum; 
Libros  ex  cunctis  habet  artibus  atque  figuris.' 

How  well  she  understood  the  right  use  of 
them,  may  be  inferred  from  her  employment 
of  Werner,  a  jurist,  to  revise  the  *  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis,'  and  of  Anselm,  her  confessor, 
to  compile  a  collection  of  the  *  Canon  Law,' 
and  to  write  a  commentary  on  the  '  Psalms 
of  David.'  Such,  indeed,  was  her  profi- 
ciency in  scriptural  knowledge,  that  her 
versifying  chaplain  maintains  her  equality 
in  such  studies  with  the  most  learned  of  the 
Bishops,  her  contemporaries. 

Warrior,  ascetic,  and  scholar  as  she  was, 
the  spirit  of  Matilda  was  too  generous  to  be 
imprisoned  within  the  limits  of  the  camp, 
the  cell,  or  the  library.  It  was  her  nobler 
ambition  to  be  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed, 
and  the  benefactor  of  the  miserable,  and  the 
champion  of  what  she  deemed  the  cause  of 
truth.  Mortifying  the  love  of  this  world's 
glory,  she  labored  with  a  happy  inconsist- 
ency to  render  it  still  more  glorious.  At 
her  bidding,  castles  and  palaces,  convents 
and  cathedrals,  statues  and  public  monu- 
ments, arose  throughout  Tuscany.  Yet,  so 
well  was  her  munificence  sustained  by  a 
wise  economy,  that  to  the  close  of  her  long 
reign,  she  was  still  able  to  maintain  her  he- 
reditary title  to  the  appellation  of  *  the  rich,' 
by  which  her  father,  Boniface,  had  been 
distinguished.  She  might,  with  no  less  pro- 
priety, have  been  designated  as  *  the  pow- 
erful;* since,  either  by  direct  authority,  or 
by  irresistible  influence,  she  ruled  nearly 
the  whole  of  Northern  Italy,  from  Lombar- 
dy  to  the  Papal  States,  and  received  from 
the  other  monarchs  of  the  West,  both  the 
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outward  homage  and  the  real  deference  re- 
served for  sovereign  potentates. 

Matilda  attained  to  the  plenary  dominion 
over  her  hereditary  states  at  the  very  crisis 
of  the  great  controversy  of  her  age,  when 
Henry  had  procured  and  promulgated  the 
sentence  of  the  Synod  of  Worms  for  the 
deposition  of  Gregory.  Heedless,  or  rather  I 
unconscious,  of  the  resources  of  that  formi- 
dable adversary,  he  had  made  no  prepara- 
tion for  the  inevitable  contest;  but,  as  if 
smitten  by  a  judicial  blindness,  selected 
that  critical  moment  for  a  new  outrage  on 
the  roost  sacred  feelings  of  his  own  sub- 
jects. He  marched  into  Saxony ;  and  there, 
as  if  in  scorn  of  the  free  German  spirit, 
erected  a  stern  military  despotism,  confis- 
cated the  estates  of  the  people,  exiled  their 
nobles,  imprisoned  their  bishops,  sold  the 
peasants  as  slaves,  or  compelled  them  to  la- 
bor in  erecting  fortresses,  from  which  his 
mercenary  troops  might  curb  and  ravage 
the  surrounding  country.  The  cry  of  the 
oppressed  rose  on  every  side  from  the  un- 
happy land.  It  entered  into  the  ears. of  the 
Avenger. 

As  Henry  returned  from  this  disastrous 
triumph  to  Utrecht,  the  Imperial  banner 
floated  over  a  vast  assemblage  of  courtiers, 
churchmen,  vassals,  ministers  of  justice, 
men-at-arms,  and  sutlers,  who  lay  encamp- 
ed, like  some   nomad   tribe,  round  their 
chief,  when  the  indignant  bearing  of  some 
of  his  followers,  and  the  alarmed  and  half- 
averted  gaze  of  others,  disclosed  to  him  the 
awful  fact,  that  a  pontifical  anathema  had 
cast  him  down  from  his  Imperial  state,  and 
exiled  him  from  the  Society  of  all  Christian 
people.     His  heart  fainted  within  him  at 
these  dismal  tidings  as  at  the  sound  of  his 
own  passing  bell.     But  that  heart  was  king- 
ly still,  and  resolute  either  to  dare  or  to  en- 
dure, in  defence  of  his  hereditary  crown. 
Shame  and  sorrow  might  track  him  to  the 
grave,  but  he  would  hold  no  counsel  with 
despair.     The  world  had  rejected  him — the 
Church  had  cast  him  out — his  very  mother 
deserted  him.     In  popular  belief,  perhaps 
in  his  own,  Qod  himself  had  abandoned 
him.     Yet  all  was  not  lost.     He  retained, 
at  least,  the  hope  of  vengeance.     On  his 
hated  adversary  he  might  yet  retnliate  blow 
for  blow,  and  malediction  for  malediction. 
On  Easter*day,  in  the  year  1076,   sur- 
rounded by  a  small  and  anxious  circle  of 
Prelates,  William  the  Archbishop  of  Utrecht 
ascended  his  archiepiscopal  throne,  and  re- 
cited the  sacred  narrative  which  commem- 
orates the  riBiDg  of  the  Redeemer  from  the 


grave.  But  no  strain  of  exulting  gratitude 
followed.  A  fierce  invective  depicted,  in  the 
darkest  colors,  the  character  and  the  career 
of  Hildebrand,  and  with  bitter  scorn  the 
preacher  denied  the  right  of  such  a  Pope  to 
censure  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  to  gov-* 
crn  the  Church,  or  to  live  in  her  commu- 
nion. In  the  name  of  the  assembled  Synod, 
he  then  pronounced  him  excommunicate. 

At  that  moment  the  summons  of  death 
reached  the  author  of  this  daring  defiance. 
While  the  last  fatal  struggle  convulsed  his 
body,  a  yet  sorer  agony  affected  his  soul. 
He  died  self-abhorred,  Rejecting  the  sympa- 
thy, the  prayers,  and  the  sacraments  with 
which  the  terrified  bystanders  would  have 
soothed  his  departing  spirit.  The  voice  of 
Heaven  itself  seemed  to  rise  in  wild  concert 
with  the  cry  of  his  tortured  conscience. — 
Thunderbolts  struck  down  both  the  church 
in  which  he  had  abjured  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
and  the  adjacent  palace  in  which  the  Em- 
peror was  residing.  Three  other  of  the 
anti-papal  prelates  quickly  foIlowed'William 
to  the  grave,  by  strange  and  violent  deaths. 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin.  Universal  horror  was  awakened 
by  such  accumulated  portents.  Each  day 
announced  to  Henry  some  new  secession. 
His  guards  deserted  his  standard  ;  his  per- 
sonal attendants  avoided  his  presence.  The 
members  of  the  Synod  of  Worms  fled  to 
Rome,  to  make  their  peace  with  the  justly- 
irritated  Pontiff.  The  nobles  set  free  the 
Saxon  prisoners  who  had  been  confided  to 
their  custody.  Otho  appeared  once  more 
in  arms  to  lead  a  new  insurrection  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  The  great  Princes  of 
Germany  convened  a  council  to  deliberrite 
on  the  deposition  of  their  Sovereign.  To 
every  eye  but  his  own,  all  seemed  to  be  lost. 
Even  to  him  it  was  but  too  evident  that  the 
loyalty  of  his  subjects  had  been  undermined, 
and  that  his  throne  was  tottering  beneath 
him.  A  single  resource  remained.  He 
might  yet  assemble  the  faithful  or  the  des- 
perate adherents  of  his  cause — inspire  dread 
into  those  whose  allegiance  he  had  forfeited 
— make  one  last  strenuous  efibrt  in  defence 
of  his  crown — and  descend  to  the  tomb,  if 
so  it  must  be,  the  anointed  and  acknowl- 
edged Chief  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire. 

With  a  mind  wrought  up  to  such  resolves, 
he  traversed  the  north  of  Germany  to  en- 
counter the  Saxon  insurgents — published  to 
the  world  the  sentence  of  Utrecht — and 
chilled  on  the  Lombard  Bishtfpe  to  concur  in 
the  excommunication  it  denounced.  He 
reaped  the  usual  reward  of  audacity. — 
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Tboagh  repelled  by  Otho,  and  compelled 
to  retrace  his  march  to  the  Rhine,  he  found 
etery  city,  rillage,  and  convent,  by  which 
he  passed,  distracted  with  the  controversy 
between  the  diadem  and  the  tiara.  Reli- 
l^ion  and  awakening  loyalty  divided  the 
Elmpire.  Though  not  yet  combining  into 
any  definite  form,  the  elements  of  a  new 
confederacy  were  evidently  at  work  in  favor 
of  a  Monarch  who  thus  knew  how  to  draw 
courage  and  energy  from  despair. 

Yet  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  German 
people  was  as  yet  unequivocally  against 
their  Sovereign.  The  Imperialists  mourn- 
fully acknowledged  that  their  chief  was 
justly  condemned.  The  Papalists  indig* 
nantly  dented  the  truth  of  the  reproaches 
cast  on  their  leader.  In  support  of  that 
denial,  Gregory  defended  himself  in  epistles 
addressed  to  all  the  greater  Teutonic  pre- 
lates. Among  them  is  a  letter  to  Herman, 
Bishop  of  Metz,  which  vividly  exhibits  both 
the  strength  of  the  writer's  character  and 
the  weakness  of  his  cause.  Although  (he 
•ays)  such  as,  from  their  exceeding  folly, 
deny  the  papal  right  of-  excommunicating 
kings  hardly  deserve  an  answer,  (the  right 
to  depose  kings  was  the  real  point  in  debate,) 
yet,  in  condescension  to  their  weakness,  he 
will  dispel  their  doubts.  Peter  himself  had 
taught  this  doctrine,  as  appeared  by  a  let- 
ter from  St.  Clement,  (in  the  authenticity 
of  which  no  one  believes.)  When  Pepin 
coveted  the  crown  of  Childeric,  Pope  Za- 
chary  was  invited  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Pal- 
ace to  give  judgment  between  them.  On 
his  ambiguous  award  the  usurper  had  found- 
ed the  title  of  his  dynasty.  Saint  Gregory 
the  Great  had  ihreaiened  to  depose  any 
monarch  who  should  resist  his  decrees. 
The  story  of  Ambrose  and  Theodosius 
rightly  interpreted,  gave  proof  that  the 
Emperor  held  his  crown  at  the  will  of  the 
Apostle.  Every  king  was  one  of  the '  sheep ' 
whom  Peter  had  been  commanded  to  feed, 
and  one  of  the  '  things'  which  Peter  had 
been  empowered  to  bind.  Who  could  pre- 
sume to  place  the  sceptre  on  a  level  with 
the  crosier?  The  one  the  conquest  of  hu- 
man pride,  the  other  the  gid  of  divine  mer- 
cy :  the  one  conducting  to  the  vain  glories 
of  earth,  the  other  pointing  the  way  to  hea- 
ven. As  gold  surpasses  lead,  so  does  the 
Episcopal  transcend  the  Imperial  dignity. 
Could  Henry  justly  refuse  to  the  universal 
Bishop  that  precedence  which  Constantine 
had  yielded  to  the  meanest  Prelate  at  Ni- 
ce a  f  Must  not  he  be  supreme  above  all 
terrestrial  thrones,  to  whom  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal dominations  are  subordinate  T 
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To  employ  good  arguments,  one  must  be 
iu  the  right.  To  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  such  as  are  to  be  had,  is  the  privilege 
of  genius,  even  when  in  the  wrong.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  convincing  to  the  spirit- 
ual lords  of  Germany,  nothing  more  wel- 
come to  her  secular  chiefs,  than  this  array 
of  great  names  and  sonorous  authorities 
against  their  falling  Sovereign.  To  over- 
come the  obstinate  loyalty  of  the  burghers 
and  peasantry  to  their  young  and  gallant 
King,  religious  terrors  were  indispensable; 
and  continual  reinforcements  of  Pontifical 
denunciations  were  therefore  solicited  And 
obtained.  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of 
1076,  appeared  from  Rome  a  rescript  which, 
in  the  event  (no  longer  doubtful)  of  Henry's 
continued  resistance  to  the  sentence  of  the 
last  Papal  council,  required  the  German 
princes  and  prelates,  counts  and  barons,  to 
elect  a  new  Emperor,  and  assured  them  of 
the  Apostolical  confirmation  of  any  choice 
which  should  be  worthily  made.  These 
were  no  idle  words.  The  death-struggle 
could  no  longer  be  postponed.  Legates 
arrived  from  Rome,  to  guide  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Diet  to  be  convened  for  this 
momentous  deliberation.  It  met  during 
the  autumn  at  Tribur. 

The  annals  of  mankind  scarcely  record 
so  solemn  or  so  dispassionate  an  act  of  na- 
tional justice.  On  every  adjacent  height 
some  princely  banner  waved  over  the  ma- 
ture vintage,  and  joining  in  that  pleasant 
toil,  and  in  the  carols  of  that  gay  season, 
groups  of  unarmed  soldiers  might  be  traced 
along  the  furthest  windings  of  the  neigh- 
boring Rhine.  In  the  centre,  and  under 
the  defence  of  that  vast  encampment,  rose 
a  pavilion,  within  which  were  collected  all 
whose  dignity  entitled  them  to  a  voice  in 
that  high  debate.  From  the  only  extant 
record  of  what  occurred,  and  of  what  was 
spoken  there,  it  may  be  inferred  thai  Hen- 
ry's offences  against  the  Church  were  re- 
garded lightly  in  comparison  with  the  crim- 
inality of  his  civil  government.  Stationed 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  he  re- 
ceived continued  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
gress and  tendency  of  the  discussion.  The 
prospect  darkened  hourly.  Soldiers  had 
already  been  dispatched  to  secure  him; 
and  onknightly  indignities  inflicted  on  his 
person,  might  for  ever  have  estranged  the 
reverence  borne  to  him  by  the  ruder  multi- 
tude, when  he  attempted  to  avert  the  im- 
pending sentence  b3Fi'an  offer  to  abdicate 
all  the  powers  of  government  to  his  greater 
feudatories,  and  to  retreat  from  the  contest 
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as  the  merely  titular  head  of  the  Teutonic 
Empire. 

Palpable  as  was  the  snare  to  the  subtle 
Italian  legates,  the  simple-minded  Germans 
appear  to  have  nearly  fallen  into  it.  For 
seven  successive  days,  speech  answered 
speech  on  this  proposal,  and  when  men 
could  neither  speak  nor  listen  more,  the 
project  of  a  nominal  reign,  shorn  of  all  sub- 
stantial authority,  was  adopted  by  the  Diet ; 
but  (in  modern  phrase)  with  amendments 
obviously  imposed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  sacerdotal  power.  The  Pope  was  to  be 
invited  to  hold  a  Diet  at  Augsburg  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  He  was  meanwhile  to  de- 
cide whether  Henry  should  be  restored  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church.  If  so  absolved, 
he  was  at  once  to  resume  all  his  beneficial 
lights.  But  if  the  sun  should  go  down  on 
him,  still  an  excommunicate  person,  on  the 
23d  of  February  1077,  his  crown  was  to  be 
transferred  to  another.  Till  then  he  was  to 
dwell  at  Spires,  with  the  Imperial  title,  but 
without  a  court,  an  army,  or  a  place  of  pub- 
lic worship. 

The  theocratic  theory,  hitherto  regarded 
88  a  mere  Utopian  extravagance,  had  thus 
passed  into  a  practical  and  a  sacred  reality. 
The  iifiherman  of  Galilee  had  triumphed 
over  the  conqueror  of  Pharsalia.  The  vas- 
sal of  Otho  had  reduced  Otho'a  successor 
to  vassalage.  The  universal  monarchy 
which  heathen  Rome  had  wrung  from  a 
bleeding  world,  had  been  extorted  by  Chris- 
tian Rome  from  the  superstition  or  the  rev* 
erence  of  mankind.  The  relation  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  Empire  had  been  inverted, 
and  Churchmen  foretold  with  unhesitating 
confidence  the  exaltation  of  their  oider 
above  all  earthly  potentates,  and  the  resort 
to  their  capital  of  countless  worshippers, 
there  to  do  homage  to  an  oracle  more  pro- 
found than  that  of  Delphi,  to  mysteries  more 
pure  than  those  of  Eleusis,  and  to  a  pontifi- 
cate more  august  than  that  of  Jerusalem. 
Strains  of  unbounded  joy  resounded  through 
the  papal  city.  Solitude  and  shame  and 
penitential  exercises  attended  the  past 
crimes  and  the  abject  fortunes  of  the  exile 
of  Spires. 

But  against  this  regimen  of  sackcloth  and 
fasting,  the  body  and  the  soul  of  Henry  re- 
volted. At  the  close  of  the  Diet  of  Tribur, 
he  had  scarcely  completed  his  twenty-sixth 
year.  Degraded,  if  not  jfinslly  deposed, 
bated  and  reviled,  abandoned  by  man,  and 
compelled  by  conscience  to  anticipate  his 
abandonment  by  God,  he  yet  in  the  depths 
of  his  misery  retained  the  remembrance  and 
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the  hope  of  dominion.  Youth  could  still 
gild  the  future.  He  might  yet  retrieve  his 
reputation,  resume  the  blessings  he  had 
squandered,  and  take  a  signal  vengeance  on 
his  great  antagonist.  And  amidst  the  oth* 
erwise  universal  desertion,  there  was  one 
faithful  bosom  on  which  to  repose  his  own 
aching  heart.  Contrasted  with  the  guilt  and 
the  baseness  of  her  husband's  court.  Ber- 
tha is  disclosed  to  us  as  the  pure  surround- 
ed by  the  'licentious,  the  faithful  by  the 
false.  Her  wrongs  had  been  such  as  to 
render  a  deep  resentment  nothing  less  than 
a  duty.  Her  happiness  and  her  honor  had 
been  basely  assailed  by  the  selfish  profligate 
to  whom  the  most  solemn  vows  had  in  vain 
united  her.  But  to  her,  those  vows  were  a 
bond  stronger  than  death,  and  never  to  be 
dissolved  or  weakened  by  all  the  confeder- 
ate powers  of  earth  and  hell.  To  suffer 
was  the  condition — to  pardon  and  to  love, 
the  necessity — of  her  existence.  Vice  and 
folly  could  not  have  altogether  depraved  him 
who  was  the  object  of  such  devoted  tender- 
ness, and  who  at  length  returned  it  with  al- 
most equal  constancy,  after  a  bitter  expe- 
rience had  taught  him  the  real  value  of  the 
homage  and  caresses  of  the  world. 

In  her  society,  though  an  exile  from  every 
other,  Henry  wore  away  two  months  al 
Spires  in  a  fruitless  solicitation  to  the  Pope 
to  receive  him  in  Italy  as  a  penitent  suitor 
for  reconcilement  with  the  Church.  De- 
cember had  now  arrived  ;  and  in  less  than 
ten  weeks  would  be  fulfilled  the  term,  when, 
if  still  excommunicate,  he  must,  according 
to  the  sentence  at  Tribur,  finally  resign, 
not  the  prerogatives  alone,  but  the  title  and 
rank  of  Head  of  the  Empire.  To  avert  this 
dafiger,  no  sacrifice  could  be  declined ;  and 
history  tells  of  none  more  singular  than 
those  to  which  the  heir  of  the  Pranconiao 
dynasty  was  constrained  to  submit.  In  the 
garb  of  a  pilgrim,  and  in  a  season  so  severe 
as  durinsf  more  than  four  months  to  have 
converted  the  Rhine  into  a  solid  mass  of 
ice,  Henry  and  his  faithful  Bertha,  carrying 
in  her  arms  their  infant  child,  undertook  to 
cross  the  Alps,  with  no  escort  but  such  me- 
nial servants  as  it  was  yet  in  his  power  to 
hire  for  that  desperate  enterprise.  Among 
the  courtiers  who  had  so  lately  thronged 
his  palace,  not  one  would  become  the  com- 
panion of  his  toil  and  dangers.  Among 
the  neighboring  princes  who  so  lately  had 
solicited  his  alliance,  not  one  would  grant 
him  the  poor  boon  of  a  safe-conduct  and  a 
free  passage  through  their  states.  Even  his 
wife's  mother  exacted  from  him  large  terri- 
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torial  cessions  as  the  price  of  allowing  him  j 
and  her  own  daughter  to  scale  one  of  the 
Alpine  passes,  apparently  that  of  the  Great 
St  Bernard.  Day  by  day,  peasants  cut  out 
an  upward  path  through  the  long  windings 
of  the  mountain.  In  the  descent  from  the 
highest  summit,  when  thus  at  length  gain- 
ed, Henry  had  to  encounter  fatigues  and 
dangers  from  which  the  chamois-hunter 
would  have  turned  aside.  Vast  trackless 
wastes  of  snow  were  traversed,  sometimes 
by  mere  crawling,  at  other  times  by  the  aid 
of  rope-ladders  or  still  ruder  contrivances, 
and  not  seldom  by  a  sheer  plunge  alon^rthe 
inclined  steep ;  the  Empress  and  her  child  be- 
ing enveloped  on  those  occasions  in  the  raw 
skins  of  beasts  slaugfflered  on  the  march. 
The  transition  from  these  dangers  to  se- 
curity, from  the  pine  forests,  glaciers,  and 
precipices  of  the  Alps,  to  the  sunny  plains 
of  the  South,  was  not  so  grateful  to  the 
wearied  travellers  as  the  change  from  the 
gloom  of  Spires  to  the  rapturous  greetings 
which  hailed  their  advance  along  the  course 
of  the  Po.  A  splendid  court,  a  numerous 
army,  and  an  exulting  populace,  once  more 
attested  the  majesty  of  the  Emperor,  nor 
was  the  welcome  of  his  Italian  subjects 
destitute  of  a  deeper  significance  than  usu- 
ally belongs  to  the  peans  of  the  worship- 
ers of  kin^.  They  dreamed  of  the  haugh- 
ty pontiff  humbled,  of  the  See  of  Am- 
brose exalted  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy, and  of  the  German  yoke  lided 
from  their  necks.  Doomed  as  were  these 
*  soaring  hopes  to  an  early  disappointment, 
the  enthusiasm  of  Henry's  partisans  justi- 
fied those  more  sober  expectations  which 
had  prompted  his  perilous  journey  across 
the  Alps.  He  could  now  prosecute  his 
suit  to  the  Pope  with  the  countenance  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  zealous  adherents, 
and  at  a  secure  distance,  from  the  enemies 
towards  whom  Hildebrand  was  already  ad- 
vancing to  hold  the  contemplated  Diet  of 
Augsburg.  In  personal  command  of  a 
military  escort,  Matilda  attended  the  Papal 
progress;  and  was  even  pointing  out  to  her 
guards  their  line  of  march  through  the 
snowy  peaks  which  closed  in  her  northern 
horizon,  when  tidings  of  the  rapid  approach 
of  the  Emperor  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
force  induced  her  to  retreat  to  the  for- 
tress of  Canossa.  There,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Apennines,  her  sacred  charge  would  be 
secure  from  any  sudden  assault.  Nor  had 
she  any  thing  to  dread  from  the  regular 
leaguer  of  such  powers  as  could  in  that  age 
have  been  brought  to  the  siege  of  it. 
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Canossa  was  the  cradle  and  the  original 
seat  of  her  ancient  race.  It  was  also  the 
favorite  residence  of  the  Great  Countess; 
and  when  Gregory  found  shelter  within  her 
halls,  they  were  crowded  with  guests  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  social  and  in  literary 
rank.  So  imposing  was  the  scene,  and  so 
superb  the  assemblage,  that  the  drowsy 
muse  of  her  versifying  chaplain  awakened 
for  once  to  an  hyperbole,  and  declared 
Canossa  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  new 
Rome,  the  rival  of  that  of  Romulus. 
Thither,  as  if  to  verify  the  boast,  came  a 
long  line  of  mitred  penitents  from  Germa- 
ny, whom  the  severe  Hildebrand  consigned 
on  their  arrival  to  solitary  cells  with  bread 
and  water  for  their  fare;  and  there  also 
appeared  the  German  Emperor  himself, 
not  the  leader  oHhe  rumored  host  of  Lom- 
bard invaders,  but  surrounded  by  a  small 
and  unarmed  retinue — mean  in  his  apparel, 
and  contrite  in  outward  aspect,  a  hum- 
ble suppliant  for  pardon  and  acceptance  to 
the  communion  of  the  faithful.  Long  cen- 
turies had  passed  away  since  the  sceptre 
of  the  West  had  been  won  in  Cisalpine 
fieldii  fought  by  Italian  armies  ;  and  Henry 
well  knew  that,  to  break  the  alliance  of  pa- 
triotism, cupidity,  and  superstition,  which 
had  degraded  him  at  Tribur,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  rescue  himself  from  the  anathema 
which  he  had  but  too  justly  incurred.  And 
Hildebrand  I  fathomless  as  are  the  depths  of 
the  human  heart,  who  can  doubt  that, 
amidst  the  conflict  of  emotions  which  now 
agitated  him,  the  most  dominant  was  the 
exulting  sense  of  victory  over  the  earth's 
greatest  Monarch  ?  His  rival  at  his  feet, 
his  calumniator  self- condemned,  the  lips, 
which  had  rudely  summoned  him  to  abdi- 
cate the  Apostolic  crown  now  suing  to  him 
for  the  recovery  of  the  imperial  diadem, 
the  exaltation  in  his  person  of  decrepit  age 
over  fiery  youth,  of  mental  over  physical 
power,  of  the  long-enthralled  church  over 
the  long-tyrannizing  world,  all  combined  to 
form  atriumph  toointoxicating'even  for  that 
capacious  intellect. 

The  veriest  sycophant  of  the  Papal  Court 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  describe,  as 
a  serious  act  of  sacramental  devotion,  the  re- 
ligions masquerade  which  followed  between 
the  high  priest  and  the  imperial  penitent ; 
or  to  extol  as  politic  and  wise  the  base  in- 
dignities to  which  the  Pontiff  subjected  his 
prostrate  enemy,  and  of  which  his  own  pas- 
toral letters  contain  the  otherwise  incredi- 
ble record.  Had  it  been  his  object  to  com- 
pel Henry  to  drain  to  its  bitterest  dregs  the 
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cup  of  unprofitable  humiliation — to  exas- 
perate to  madness  the  Emperor  himself, 
and  all  who  would  resent  as  a  personal 
wrong  an  insult  to  their  sovereign — and  to 
transmit  to  the  latest  age  a  monument  and 
a  hatred  alike  i(nperishable,  of  the  extrava- 
gances of  spiritual  despotism,  he  could  have 
devised  no  fitter  course. 

Environed  by  many  of  the  greatest  Prin- 
ces of  Italy  who  owed  fealty  and  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor,  Gregory  affected  to  turn  a 
de&f  ear  to  his  solicitations.  His  humblest 
offers  were  spurned ;  his  most  unbounded 
acknowledgments  of  the  sacerdotal  authori- 
ty over  the  kings  and  kingdoms  of  the 
world  were  rejected.  For  the  distress  of 
her  royal  kinsman,  Matilda  felt  as  women 
and  as  monarchs  feel  ;  but  even  her  en- 
treaties seemed  to  be  frfiitless.  Day  by 
day,  the  same  cold  stern  appeal  to  the  fu- 
ture decisions  of  the  Diet  to  be  convened 
at  Augsburg,  repelled  the  suit  even  of  that 
powerful  intercessor.  The  critical  point, 
at  which  prayers  for  reconcilement  would 
give  way  to  indignation  and  defiance,  had 
been  almost  reached.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  Pope  condescended  to  offer  his 
ghostly  pardon,  on  the  condition  that  Henry 
would  surrender  into  his  hands  the  custody 
of  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  other  en- 
signs of  royalty,  and  acknowledge  himself 
unworthy  to  bear  the  royal  title.  This, 
however,  was  a  scandal  on  which  not  even 
the  proud  spirit  of  the  now  triumphant 
Priest  dared  to  insist,  and  to  which  not 
even  the  now  abject  heart  of  the  Emperor 
could  be  induced  to  submit  But  the 
shame  which  was  spared  to  the  Sovereign 
was  inflicted  with  relentless  severity  on  the 
Man. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  January,  the 
earth  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
mountain  streams  were  arrested  by  the 
keen  frost  of  the  Apennines,  when,  clad  in 
a  thin  penitential  garment  of  white  linen, 
and  bare  of  foot,  Henry,  the  descendant  of 
so  many  kings,  and  the  ruler  of  so  many 
nations,  ascended  slowly  and  alone  the 
rocky  path  which  led  to  the  outer  gate  of 
the  fortress  of  Canossa.  With  strange  cmo* 
tions  of  pity,  of  wonder,  and  of  scorn,  the 
assembled  crowd  gazed  on  his  majestic  form 
and  noble  features,  as,  passing  through  the 
first  and  the  second  gateway,  he  stood  in  the 
posture  of  humiliation  before  the  third, 
which  remained  inexorably  closed  against 
his  further  progress.  The  rising  sun  found 
him  there  fasting;  and  there  the  setting 
sun  lefl  him  stiff  with  cold,  faint  with  hun- 
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ger,  and  devoured  by  shame  and  ill-sup* 
pressed  resentment.  A  second  day  dawned, 
and  wore  tardily  away,  and  closed,  in  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  indignities,  poured 
out  on  mankind  at  large  in  the  person  of 
their  chief  by  the  Vicar  of  the  meek,  the 
lowly,  and  the  compassionate  Redeemer. 
A  third  day  came,  and  still  irreverently 
trampling  on  the  hereditary  lord  of  the 
fairer  half  of  the  civilized  world,  Hilde- 
brand  once  more  prolonged  till  nightfall 
this  profane  and  hollow  parody  on  the 
real  workings  of  the  broken  and  contrite 
heart. 

Nor  in  the  midst  of  this  outrage  on  every 
natural  sentiment  and  every  honest  preju- 
dice, was  he  unwarned  of  the  activity  and 
the  strength  of  those  feelings.  Lamenta- 
tions, and  even  reproaches,  rang  through 
the  castle  of  Canossa.  Murmurs  from 
Henry's  inveterate  enemies,  and  his  own 
zealous  adherents,  upbraided  Gregory  aa 
exhibiting  rather  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant  than 
the  rigor  of  an  apostle.  But  the  endur- 
ance of  the  sufferer  was  the  only  measure  of 
the  inflexibility  of  the  tormentor ;  nor  was 
it  until  the  unhappy  Monarch  had  burst 
away  from  the  scene  of  his  mental  and  bodi- 
ly anguish,  and  sought  shelter  in  a  neigh- 
boring convent,  that  the  Pope,  yielding  at 
length  to  the  instances  of  Matilda,  would 
admit  the  degraded  suppliant  into  his  pres- 
ence. It  was  the  fourth  day  on  which  he 
had  borne  the  humiliating  garb  of  anafiect- 
ed  penitence,  and  in  that  sordid  raiment 
he  drew  near  on  his  bare  feet  to  the  more  • 
than  imperial  Majesty  of  the  Church,  and 
prostrated  himself  in  more  than  servile  def- 
erence before  the  diminutive  and  emaciated 
old  man, '  from  the  terrible  grace  of  whose 
countenance,'  we  are  told, '  the  eye  of  every 
l)eho]der  recoiled  as  from  the  lightning.' 
Hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  shame,  had 
for  the  moment  crushed  that  gallant  spirit. 
He  wept  and  cried  for  mercy,  again  and 
again  renewing  his  entreaties,  until  he  had 
reached  the  lowest  level  of  abasement  to 
which  his  own  enfeebled  heart,  or  the 
haughtiness  of  his  great  antagonist,  could 
depress  him.  Then,  and  not  tilt  then,  did 
the  Pope  condescend  to  revoke  tl\e  anathe- 
ma of  the  Vatican. 

Cruel,  however,  were  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  now  exulting  Pontiff.  He  restored 
his  fallen  enemy  at  once  to  the  communion 
and  to  the  contempt  of  his  Christian  breth- 
ren. The  price  of  pardon  was  a  promise 
to  submit  himself  to  the  future  judgment  of 
the  Apostolic  See ;  to  resign  his  crown  if 
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that  judgment  should  be  unfavorable  to 
him  ;  to  abstain  meanwhile  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  of  his  royal  prerogatives  or 
revenues ;  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
the  release  of  his  subjects  from  their  allegi- 
ance ;  io  banish  his  former  friends  and  ad- 
visers ;  to  govern  his  states,  should  he  re- 
gain them,  in  obedience  to  the  papal  coun- 
sels; to  enforce  all  papal  decrees,  and 
never  to  revenge  his  present  humiliation. 
To  the  observance  of  the  terms  thus  dicta^ 
led  by  the  conqueror,  the  oaths  of  Henry 
hiraselfy  and  of  several  Prelates  and  Princes 
as  his  sponsors,  were  pledged ;  and  then, 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  had  declared  that 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  as 
the  successor  of  him  who  had  forbidden  to 
all  Bishops  any  lordship  over  the  heritage 
of  Christ,  the  solemn  words  of  pontifical 
absolution  rescued  the  degraded  Emperor 
from  the  forfeit  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
ditionally sentenced  by  the  confederates  at 
Tribur. 

Another  expiation  was  yet  to  be  made 
to  the'  injured  majesty  of  the  Tiara.  He 
in  whom  the  dynasties  of  Gssar,  of  Charle- 
inagne,  and  ofOiho  had  their  representative, 
might  still  be  compelled  to  endure  one  last 
and  galling  contumely.  Holding  in  his  hand 
the  seeming  bread,  which  words  of  far  more 
than  miraculous  power  had  just  transmuted 
into  the  very  body  which  died  and  was 
entombed  iit  Calvary, — '  Behold !'  exclaim- 
the  Pontiff,  fixing  his  keen  and  dashing  eye 
on  the  jaded  countenance  of  the  unhappy 
Monarch, — '  behold  the  body  of  the  Lord ! 
Be  it  this  day  the  witness  of  my  innocence. 
May  the  Almighty  God  now  free  me  from 
the  suspicion  of  the  guilt  of  which  I  have 
been  accused  by  thee  and  thine,  if  1  be  re- 
ally innocent!  May  He  this  very  day  smite 
me  with  a  sudden  death,  if  I  be  really 
guilty  I'  Amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
bystanders,  he  then  looked  up  to  heaven, 
and  broke  and  ate  the  consecrated  element. 
'  And  now,'  he  exclaimed,  turning  once 
more  on  the  awe-stricken  Henry  that  eye 
which  neither  age  could  dim  nor .  pity  soft- 
en ;  'if  thou  art  conscious  of  thine  inno- 
cence, and  assured  that  the  charges  brought 
against  thee  by  thiue  own  opponents  are 
false  and  calumnious,  free  the  Church  of 
God  from  scandal,  and  thyself  from  suspi- 
cion, and  take  as  au  appeal  to  heaven  this 
body  of  the  Lord.' 

That  in  open  contradiction  to  his  own 
recent  prayers  and  penances,  the  penitent 
should  have  accepted  this  insulting  chal- 
lenge was  obviously  impossible.     He  trem- 
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bled,  and  evaded  it.  At  length,  when  his 
wounded  spirit  and  half-lifeless  frame 
could  endure  no  more,  a  banquet  was  serv- 
ed, where,  suppressing  the  agonies  of  shame 
and  rage  with  which  his  bosom  was  to 
heave  from  that  moment  to  his  last,  he 
closed  this  scene  of  wretchedness,  by  ac- 
cepting the  hospitalities,  sharing  in  the  fa- 
miliar discourse,  and  submitting  to  the 
benedictions  of  the  man  who  had  in  his 
person  given  proofs  till  then  unimagined, 
of  the  depths  of  ignominy  to  which  the 
Temporal  chief  of  Christendom  might  be 
depressed  by  an  audacious  use  of  the  powers 
of  her  Ecclesiastical  head. 

The  Lombard  lords  who  had  hailed  the 
arrival  of  their  Sovereign  in  Italy,  had 
gradually  overtaken  his  rapid  advance  to 
Canossa.  There,  marshalled  in  the  adjacent 
valleys,  they  anxiously  awaited  from  day  to 
day  intelligence  of  what  might  be  passing 
W/ithin  the  fortress,  when  at  length  the 
gates  were  thrown  open,  and  attended  only 
by  the  usual  Episcopal  retinue,  a  bishop 
was  seen  to  descend  from  the  steep  path 
which  led  to  their  encampment.  He 
announced  that  Henry  had  submitted  him- 
3e]f  to  the  present  discipline  and  to  the  fu- 
ture guidance  of  the  Pope,  and  had  received 
his  ghostly  absolution;  and  that  on  the 
same  terms  His  Holiness  was  ready  to  be- 
stow the  same  grace  on  his  less  guilty  fol- 
lowers. As  the  tidings  of  this  papal  vic- 
tory flew  from  rank  to  rank,  the  mountains 
echoed  with  one  protracted  shout  of  indig- 
nation and  defiance.  The  Lombards  spurn- 
ed the  pardon  of  Hildebrand — an  usurper 
of  the  Apostolic  throne,  himself  excommu- 
nicated by  the  decrees  of  German  and  Ital- 
ian Synods.  They  denied  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor,  debased  as  he  now  was  by 
concessions  unworthy  of  a  king,  and  by  in- 
dignities disgraceful  to  a  soldier.  They 
vowed  to  take  the  crown  from  his  dishonor- 
ed head,  to  place  it  on  the  brows  of  his  son, 
the  yet  infant  Conrad  ;  to  march  immedi- 
diately  to  Rome,  and  there  to  depose  the 
proud  Churchman  who  had  thus  dared  to 
humble  to  the  dust  the  majesty  of  the  Fran- 
conian  line  and  of  the  Lombard  name. 

In  the  midst  of  this  military  tumult,  the 
gates  of  Canossa  were  again  thrown  open, 
and  Henry  himself  was  seen  descending  to 
the  camp,  his  noble  figure  bowed  down,  and 
his  lordly  countenance  overcast  with  un- 
wonted (emotions.  As  he  passed  along  the 
Lombard  lines,  every  eye  expressed  con- 
tempt, and  derision  was  on  every  tonffue. 
But  the  Italian  was  not  the  German  spirit. 
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They  could  not  at  once  despise  and  obey.  { 
Following  the  standard  of  their  degraded 
monarch,  they  conducted  him  to  Reggio, 
where,  in  a  conclave  of  ecclesiastics,  he 
instantly  proceeded  to  concert  schemes 
for  their  deliverance,  and  for  his  own  re- 
venge. 

Within  a  sinde  week  from  the  absolution 
of  Ganossa,  Gregory  was  on  his  way  to 
Mantua  to  hold  a  council,  to  which  the  Em- 
peror had  invited  him,  with  the  treacherous 
design  (if  the  papal  historians  may  be 
credited)  of  seizing  and  imprisoning  him 
there.  The  vigilance  of  Matilda  rescued 
her  Holy  Father  from  the  real  or  imagi- 
nary danger.  From  the  banks  of  the  Po 
she  conducted  him  back,  under  the  escort 
of  her  troops,  to  the  shelter  of  her  native 
mountain  fastnesses.  His  faith  in  his  own 
infallibility  must  have  undergone  a  severe 
trial.  The  Imperial  sinner  he  had  pardon- 
ed was  giving  daily  proof  that  the  heart  of 
man  is  not  to  be  penetrated  even  by  Pa- 
pa] eyes.  Henry  was  exercising,  with  os- 
tentation, the  prerogatives  he  had  so  lately 
vowed  to  forego.  He  had  cast  off  the  ab- 
ject tone  of  the  confessional.  All  his  royal 
instincts  were  in  full  activity.  He  breathed 
defiance  against  the  Pontiff — ^seized  and 
imprisoned  his  legates — recalled  to  his 
presence  his  excommunicated  councillors 
— became  once  more  strenuous  for  his 
rights — and  was  recompensed  by  one  simul- 
taneous burst  of  sympathy,  enthusiasm,  and 
devotedness  from  his  Italian  subjects. 

To  balance  the  ominous  power  thus  rising 
against  him,  Gregory  now  received  an  ac- 
cession of  dignity  and  of  influence  on  which 
his  eulogists  are  unwilling  to  dwell.  The 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  the  fate  of 
the  Empire,  were  not  the  only  subjects  of 
his  solicitude  while  sheltered  in  the  castle 
and  city  of  the  Tuscan  heroine.  The 
world  was  startled  and  scandalized  by  the 
intelligence,  that  his  princely  hostess  had 
granted  all  her  hereditary  states  to  her 
Apostolic  guest,  and  to  his  successors  for- 
ever, in  full  allodial  dominion.  By  some 
sage  of  the  law,  who  drew  up  the  act  of  ces- 
sion, it  is  ascribed  to  her  dread  of  the  Em- 
peror's hostility.  A  nobler  impulse  is  as- 
cribed lo  the  mistress  of  Liguria  and  Tus- 
cany in  the  hobbling  verses  of  her  more  hon- 
est chaplain.  Pet^r,  he  says,  bore  the  keys 
of  heaven,  and  Matilda  had  resolved  to  bear 
the  Etrurian  keys  of  Peter's  patrimony  in 
no  other  character  than  that  of  door- 
keeper to  Peter.  With  what  benignity  the 
splendid  [^inheritance  was    accepted,  may 
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also  be  learned  from  the  worthy  versifier. 
At  this  hour  Pope  Gregory  the  Sixteenth 
holds  some  parts  of  his  territorial  dominion 
in  virtue  of  this  grant.  Hildebrand  is  one  of 
the  saints  of  the  church,  and  one  of  the  he* 
roes  of  the  world.  He,  therefore,  escapes 
the  reproach  of  so  grave  an  abuse  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  Great  Countess,  and  of 
the  confidence  she  reposed  in  her  spiritual 
guide.  The  coarser  reproach  in  which  it 
has  involved  them  both,  will  be  adopted  by 
no  one  who  has  ever  watched  the  weaving 
of  the  mystic  bonds  which  knit  together 
the  female  and  the  sacerdotal  hearts.  It 
was  the  age  of  feudalism,  not  of  chivalry. 
Yet,  when  chivalry  came,  and  St  Louis 
himself  adorned  it,  would  he,  if  so  tried, 
have  resisted  the  temptation  under  which 
St.  Gregory  fell  ?  It  is,  probably,  well  for 
the  fame  of  that  illustrious  prince  that  his 
virtue  was  never  subjected  to  so  severe  a 
test. 

Canossa,  the  scene  of  this  memorable 
cession,  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  prison 
of  him  to  whom  it  was  made.  All  the 
passes  were  beset  with  Henry's  troops.  All 
the  Lombard  and  Tuscan  cities  were  in 
Henry's  possession.  His  reviving  courage 
had  kindled  the  zeal  of  his  adherents.  He 
was  no  longer  an  outcast  to  be  trampled 
down  with  impunity ;  but  the  leader  of  a 
formidable  host,  with  whom  even  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  must  condescend  to  temporize. 

In  the  wild  defiles  of  the  Alps,  swift 
messengers  from  the  Princes  to  the  Pope 
hurried  past  solemn  legates  from  the  Pope 
to  the  Princes — they  urging  his  instant  ap- 
pearance at  Augsburg — he  exhorting  them 
to  avoid  any  decision  in  his  absence.  Mi- 
tred emissaries  also  passed  from  Gregory  to 
the  Emperor,  summoning  him  to  attend 
the  Diet  within  a  time  by  which  no  one 
unwafled  by  wings  or  steam  could  have 
reached  the  place,  and  requesting  from  him 
a  suicidal  safe-conduct  for  his  pontifical 
judge.  The  Pope  was  now  confined  to  the 
weapons  with  which  men  of  the  gown  con* 
tend  with  men  of  the  sword.  His  prescience 
foreboded  a  civil  war.  His  policy  was  to 
assume  the  guidance  of  the  German  league 
just  far  enough  to  maintain  his  lofty  claims, 
not  far  enough  to  be  irrevocably  committed 
to  the  leaguers.  A  plausible  apology  for 
his  absence  was  necessary.  It  was  afforded 
by  Henry's  rejection  of  demands  made  only 
that  they  might  be  rejected* 

To  Otho  and  to  the  aspiring  Rudolf  such 
subtleties  were  alike  unfamiliar  and  unsus- 
pected.   Those  stout  soldiers  and  simple 
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Germans,  knew  that  the  Pope  had  deposed 
their  King  and  had  absolved  them  from 
their  allegiance.  They  doubted  not,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  bound  heart  and  soul  to 
their  caus^  Or  if,  in  the  assembly  which 
they  held  at  Forcheim,  a  doubt  was  whisper- 
ed of  Italian  honor  or  of  Pontifical  faith,  it 
was  silenced  by  the  presence  there  of  Papal 
legates,  who  sedulously  swelled  the  tide  of 
invective  against  Henry.  At  first,  indeed, 
they  dissuaded  the  immediate  choice  of  a 
rival  sovereign.  But  to  the  demand  of 
the  Princes  for  prompt  and  decisive  meas- 
ures, they  gave  their  ready  assent.  They 
advised  them,  it  is  true,  to  confer  no  hered- 
itary title  on  the  object  of  their  choice. 
Yet  when,  in  defiance  of  that  advice,  the 
choice  was  made,  they  solemnly  confirmed 
it  by  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of 
Gregory.  They  did  not,  certainly,  vote  for 
the  election  of  Rudolf;  but,  when  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude  announced  his  ac- 
cession to  the  Teutonic  throne,  they  placed 
the  crown  on  his  head.  That  Hildebrand 
did  not  disavow  these  acts  of  his  representa- 
tives, but  availed  himself  of  the  alliances 
and  aids  to  be  derived  from  them,  appeared, 
to  these  downright  captains,  abundantly 
sufficient  to  bind,  him  in  conscience  and 
in  honor.  That  the  Pope  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  being  so  bound,  unless 
it  should  chance  to  suit  his  own  conveni- 
ence, is,  however,  past  dispute.  Even  in 
the  nineteenth  century  he  has  found,  in  M. 
r Abbe  1  Jager,  an  apologist  who  absolves 
bim  from  all  responsibility  for  the  acts  of 
his  legates  at  the  Diet  of  Forcheim,  be- 
cause they  were  adopted  without  awaiting 
his  own  personal  arrival.  The  Diet  might 
just  as  reasonably  have  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  Millenniam. 

The  decretalsof  Rome,  ofTribur,  ofCa- 
nossa,  and  of  Forcheim,  were  now  to  bear 
their  proper  fruits — fruits  of  bitter  taste 
and  of  evil  augury.  At  the  moment  when 
the  cathedral  of  Men's  was  pouring  forth 
the  crowds  who  had  just  listened  to  the 
coronation  oath  of  Rudolph,  the  clash  of 
arms,  the  cries  of  combatants,  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  dying,  mingled,  strangely  and 
mournfully,  with  the  sacred  anthems  and 
the  songs  of  revellers.  An  idle  frolic  of 
some  Swabian  soldiers  had  kindled  into 
rage  the  sullen  spirit  with  which  the  par- 
tisans of  Henry  had  gazed  on  that  unwel- 
come pageant;  and  the  first  rude  and  ex- 
asperated voice  was  echoed  by  the  thousands 
who  learned,  from  those  acclamations,  the 
secret  of  their  numbers  and  their  strength. 
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The  discovery  and  the  agitation  spread 
from  city  to  city,  and  roused  the  whole 
German  people  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Oder. 
Men's  hearts  yearned  over  their  exiled  King. 
They  remembered  that,  but  twelve  short 
years  before,  he  had  been  basely  stolen 
from  his  mother  by  churchmen  who  had 
yet  more  basely  corrupted  him.  They 
commemorated  his  courage,  his  courtesy, 
and  his  munificence.  They  pardoned  his 
faults  as  the  excesses  of  youth,  and  resent- 
ed, as  insults  to  themselves,  the  indignities 
of  Canossa  and  the  treason  of  Forcheim. 
In  this  reflux  of  public  opinion,  the  loyal 
and  the  brave,  all  who  cherished  the  hon- 
ors of  the  crown,  and  all  who  desired  the 
independence  of  the  state,  were  supported 
by  the  multitudes  to  whom  the  papal  edicts 
against  simony  and  clerical  marriages  were 
fraught  with  calamity,  and  by  that  still 
more  numerous  body  who  at  all  times  lend 
their  voices  and  their  arms  to  swell  the  tri- 
umph of  every  rising  cause.  To  this  con- 
federacy Rudolph  had  to  oppose  the  al- 
liance of  the  princes,  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical, the  devoted  zeal  of  the  Saxon  peo- 
ple, and  the  secret  support,  rather,  than  the 
frank  and  open  countenance,  of  the  Pope. 
The  shock  of  these  hostile  powers  was  near 
and  inevitable. 

In  the  spring  of  1077,  tidings  were  spread 
throughout  Germany  of  the  Emperor's  ar- 
rival to  the  northward  of  the  Alps.  From 
Franconia,  the  seat  of  his  house,  from  the 
fruitful  province  of  Burgundy,  and  from 
the  Bohemian  mountains,  he. was  greeted 
with  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  Many,  even 
of  the  Bavarians  and  Swabians,  revolted  in 
his  favor.  His  standard  once  more  floated 
over  all  the  greater  citadels  of  the  Rhine. 
He  who,  six  months  before,  had  fled  from 
Spires  a  solitary  wanderer,  was  now  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  controlling  the 
whole  of  Southern  Germany,  laying  waste 
the  territories  of  his  rivals,  and  threatening 
them  with  a  signal  retribution. 

Amidst  the  rising  tempest  the  voice  of 
Gregory  was  heard ;  but  it  was  no  longer 
trumpel-tongued  and  battling  with  the 
storm.  The  Supreme  Earthly  Judge, 
the  dread  avenger,  had  subsided  into  the 
pacific  mediator.  In  the  name  of  Peter 
he  enjoined  either  king  to  send  him  a  safe- 
conduct,  that  he  might,  in  person,  arbitrate 
between  them  and  stop  the  effusion  of 
Christian  blood.  A  safe  but  an  impracti- 
cable ofier  ;  an  indirect  but  significant 
avowal  of  neutrality  between  the  sovereign 
he  had  so  lately  deposed,  and  the  sovereign 
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whom,  by  his  legates,  he  had  so  lately 
crowned.  Thus  ignobly  withdrawing  from 
the  contest  he  had  so  precipitately  kindled, 
Hildebrand  returned  from  Canossa  to  the 
papal  city.  The  Great  Countess,  as  usual, 
attended  as  the  commander  of  his  guard. 
Rome  received  in  triumph  her  new  Grer- 
manicus,  and  decreed  an  ovation  to  his 
ever-faithful  Agrippina. 

While  the  glories  of  Canossa  were  thus 
celebrated  by  rejoicings  in  the  Christian 
Capital,  these  were  expiated  by  blood  in 
the  plains  of  Saxony.  Confiding  in  the 
solemn  acts  of  the  Pope  and  his  Legates, 
the  Saxons  had  thronged  to  the  defence  of 
the  crown  of  Rudolf,  and  they  had  sustained 
it  undauntedly.  But  the  bravest  quailed 
at  the  intelligence  that  Gregory  had  dis^ 
owned  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  of 
their  native  land;  and  that,  even  in  the 
palace  of  the  Lateran,  the  ambassadors  of 
Henry  were  received  with  honors,  and  with 
a  deference  denied  to  the  humbler  envoys 
of  his  rival.  Sagacity  far  inferior  to  that 
of  Hildebrand,  could,  at  that  time,  have 
divined  that  the  sword  alone  could  decide 
such  a  quarrel — ^that  the  sword  of  Henry 
was  the  keener  of  the  two — and  that,  by 
the  cordial  adoption  of  the  cause  of  either, 
the  Pope  might  draw  on  himself  the  ven- 
geance of  the  conqueror.  To  pause,  to 
vacillate,  and  to  soothe,  had,  therefore,  be- 
come the  policy  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Pa* 
pal  States ;  but  to  be  silent  or  inactive  in 
such  a  strife,  would  have  been  to  abdicate 
one  of  the  highest  prerogatives  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. Pontifical  legates  traversed  Europe. 
Pontifical  epistles  demanded  the  submis- 
sion of  the  combatants.  Pontifical  warn- 
ings denonnced  woes  on  the  disobedient. 
But  no  pontifical  voice  explained  who  was 
to  be  obeyed  or  who  opposed,  what  was  to 
be  done  or  what  forborne.  Discerning 
readers  of  these  mandates  understood  them 
as  an  intimation  that  on  the  victorious  side 
(whichever  that  side  might  be,)  the  ponti- 
fical power  would  ultimately  be  found. 

The  appeal  from  these  dark  oracles  to 
the  unambiguous  sword  was  first  made  by 
the  rival  king*  in  the  autumn  of  1078. 
They  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Stren,  on 
the  plains  of  Melrichstadt.  Each  was  dri- 
ven from  the  field  with  enormous  loss; 
Henry  by  his  inveterate  antagonist  Otho ; 
Rudolf  by  Count  Herbard,  the  lieutenant 
of  Henry.  Each  claimed  the  victory.  An 
issue  so  indecisive  could  draw  from  the 
circumspect  Pontiff  nothing  more  definite 
than  renewed  exhortations  to  rely  on  the 
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Holy  Peter ;  and  could  urge  him  to  no 
measure  more  hazardous  than  that  of  con- 
vening a  new  Council  at  the  Lateran. 
There  appeared  the  Imperial  envoys  with 
hollow  vows  of  obedience,  and  Saxon  mes- 
sengers invoking  some  intelligible  intima- 
tion of  the  judgment  and  purposes  of  the 
Apostolic  See.  Again  the  Pope  listened, 
spoke,  exhorted,  threatened,  and  left  the 
bleeding  world  to  interpret,  as  it  might,  the 
mystic  sense  of  the  Infallible. 

To  that  brave  and  truth-loving  people^ 
from  whom,  at  the  distance  of  four  centu- 
ries, Luther  was  to  rise  for  the  deliverance 
of  mankind,    these  subterfuges   appeared 
in    their    real   light.     The    Saxon  annai* 
ist  has  preserved  three  letters  sent  by  his 
countrymen  on  this  occasion  to  Gregory, 
which  he  must  have  read  with  admiration 
and  with  shame. .    '  You  know,    afid  Xh6 
letters    of  your    Holiness  attest'  (such  is 
their    indignant    remonstrance)   '  thai    it 
was  by  no    advice  nor  for  any  interest 
of  ours,  but  for  wrongs  done  to  the  Holy 
See,  that  you  deposed  our  King,  and  for- 
bade us,  under  fearful  menaces,  to  acknow- 
ledge him.     We  have  obeyed  you  at  great 
danger,  and  at  the  expense  of  horrible  suf- 
ferings.    Many  of  us  have  lost  their  pro- 
perty and  their  lives,  and  have  tiequeathed 
hopeless  poverty  to  their  children.     We 
who  survive  are  without  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, delivered  over  to  the  utmost  ago- 
nies of  distress.     The  reward  of  our  sacri* 
fices  is,  that  he  who  was  compelled  to  cast 
himself  at  your  feet  has  been  absolved  with- 
out punishment,  and  has  been  permitted 
to  crush  us  to  the  very  abyss  of  misery. 
After  our  King  had  been  solemnly  deposed  * 
in  a  Synod,  and  another  chosen  in  virtue 
of  the  Apostolic  authority,  the  very  matter 
thus  decided  is  again  brought  into  ques- 
tion.   What  especially  perplexes  us  simple 
folk  is,  that  the  legates  of  Henry,  though 
excommunicated  by  your  legates,  are  vi'ell 
received   at  Rome.      Holy   Father,  your 
piety  assures  us  that  you  are  guided  by 
honorable,  not  by  subtle  views ;  but  we  are 
too  gross  to  understand  them.    We  can 
only  explain  to  you  that  this    management 
of  two  parties  has  produced  civil  war,  rour* 
der,  pillage,  conflagration.     If  we  helpless 
sheep  bad  failed  in  any  point  of  duty,  the 
vengeance  of  the  Holy   See  would  have 
overtaken  us.     Why  exhibit  so  much  for- 
bearance when  you  have  to  do  with  wolves 
who  have  ravaged  the  Lord's  fold?     We 
conjure  you  to  look  into  your  own  heart, 
to  remember  your  own  honor,  to  (ear  the 
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wrath  of  God,  and  for  your  own  sake,  if 
not  for  love  of  ufr,  rescue  yourself  from  the 
responsibility  for  the  torrents  of  blood 
poured  out  in  our  land.' 

To  these  pathetic  appeals  Gregory  an- 
swered slowly  and  reluctantly  ;  by  disavow- 
ing the  acts  of  his  legates  at  Forcheim ;  by 
eMolVmg  his  own  justice,  courage,  disinter- 
estedness ;  by  invoking  the  support  of  all 
orders  of  men  in  Germany ;  and  by  assur- 
ing them,  in  scriptural  language,  of  the 
salvation  of  such  '  as  should  persevere  to 
the  end.'  But  the  hour  for  blandishments 
had  passed  away.  The  day  of  wrath  and 
the  power  of  the  sword  had  come. 

The  snow  covered  the  earth,  and  the 
frost  had  chained  the  rivers,  when  in  the 
winter  of  1079-80,  the  armies  of  Henry 
and  Rudolf  were  drawn  up,  in  hostile  lines, 
at  the  village  of  Fladenlieim  near  Mulhau-s 
sen.  Henry  was  the  assailant,  but,  though 
driven  with  great  loss  from  the  field,  Ru- 
dolf was  the  conqueror ;  for  in  that  field 
the  dreaded  Otho  again  commanded,  and 
by  his  skill  and  courage  a  rout  was  turned 
into  a  victory. 

The  intelligence  arrived  at  Rome  at  the, 
moment  when  Gregory  was  presiding  there 
in  the  most  numerous  of  the  many  councils 
he  had  convened  at  the  Lateran.  Long 
suppressed  shame  for  his  ignoble  inde- 
cision, the  murmurs  of  the  assembled  Pre- 
lates, a  voice  from  Heaven  audible,  as  we 
are  told,  to  his  sense  alone,  and  above  all 
the  triumphant  field  of  Fladenheim,  com- 
bined to  overcome  his  long-cherished  but 
timid  policy.  Rising  from  his  throne  with 
the  majesty  of  his  earlier  days,  the  Pope, 
in  the  names  of  Peter  and  of  Paul,'  of  God 
and  of  his  holy  mother  Mary,'  excommuni- 
cated Henry,  took  from  him  the  govern- 
ment of  his  states,  deprived  him  of  his  roy- 
al rank,  forbade  all  Christian  people  to  re- 
ceive him  as  their  king,  '  gave,  granted, 
and  conceded,'  that  Rudolf  might  rule  the 
German  and  Italian  Empire,  and  with  bless- 
ings on  Rudolfs  adherents,  and  curses  on 
his  foes,  dissolved  the  assembly.  Then 
moved,  as  he  believed,  by  a  divine  impulse, 
he  proceeded  to  the  altar,  and  uttered  a 
prediction,  that  ere  the  Church  should  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  the  Prince  of  the  Ap«)s- 
tles,  Henry,  her  rebellious  outcast,  should 
neither  reign  nor  live  to  molebt  her. 

A  perilous  prophecy.  Henry  was  no 
longer  the  exile  of  Tribur  nor  the  penitent 
of  Canossa.  His  own  rage,  on  hearing  of 
this  new  papal  sentence,  did  not  burn  so 
fiercely  as  the  wrath  of  his    adherents. 
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With  the  sanction  of  thirty  bishops,  a  new 
Anti-Pope,  Guibert  of  Ravenna,  was  elect- 
ed at  Brizen ;  and  at  every  court  in  Eu- 
rope, Imperial  embassies  demanded  sup- 
port for  the  common  cause  >of  all  tempo- 
ral sovereigns.  In  every  part  of  Ger- 
many troops  were  levied,  and  Henry 
marched  at  their  head  to  crush  the  one 
Cisalpine  power  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
But  that  power  was  still  animated  by  the 
Saxon  spirit,  and  was  still  sustained  by  the 
claims  of  Rudolf  and  by  ^he  genius  of 
Otho. 

On  the  bright  dawn  of  an  autumnal  day, 
his  forces,  drawn  up  on  the  smiling  banks 
of  the  Elster,  raised  the  sacred  song  of  tiie 
Hebrews,  '  God  standeth  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  princes;  he  is  a  judge  among  Gods;' 
and  flung  themselves  on  the  far-extended 
lines  of  Henry's  army  ;  who,  with  emulous 
devotion,   met  them  with  the  hardly  lees 
sublime   canticle,  '  Te   Deum  laudamus.' 
Cries  more  welcome  to  the  demons  of  war 
soon  stilled  these  sacred  strains — cries  of 
despair,  of  anguish,  and  of  terror.     They 
first  rose  from  one  of  Henry's  squadrons, 
which,  alarmed  by  the  fall  of  their  captain, 
receded,    and     in    their    retreat,    spread 
through  the  rest  a  panic,  a  pause,  and  a 
momentary  confusion.     That  moment  was 
enough  for  the  eagle  glance  of  Otho.  *  He 
rushed  on  the  wavering  Imperialists,  %nd 
ere  that  bright  sun  had  reached  the  meri- 
dian, thousands  had  fallen  by  the  Saxon 
sword,  or  had  perished  in  the  blood-stained 
river.     The  victory  was  complete,  the  ex- 
ultation rapturous.     Shouts  of  glory  to  the 
God  of  battles,  thanksgivings  for  the  deli- 
verance  of  Saxony,   paeans    of   immortal 
honor   to  Otho,  the   noblest  of  her  sens, 
soothed  or  exasperated  the  agonies  of  tlie 
dying,  when  the  triumph  was  turned  into 
sudden   and  irremediable  mourning.     On 
the  field  which   had,  apparently,  secured 
his  crown,  Rudolf  himself  had  fallen.     He 
fell    by    an   illustrious   arm.      Godfrey    of 
Bouillon,  the  hero  of  the  Jemsahm  Deliver 
edf  struck  the  fatal  blow.     Another  sword 
severed   the  right  hand  from  the  arm  of 
Rudolf.     'It  is  the  hand,'  he  cried,  as  his 
glazing  eye  rested  on  it,  '  with  which  I 
confirmed  my  fealty  to  Henry  my  lord.' 
At  once  elevated  by  so  signal  a  victory, 
and  depressed  bv  these  penitent  misgivings, 
his  spirit  passed   away,  leaving  his  adhe- 
rents to  the  mercy  of  his  rival. 

The  same  sun  which  witnessed  the  ruin 
of  Henry's  army  on  the  Elster,  looked  down 
on  a  conflict,  in  which,  on  that  eventful 
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morning,  the  forces  of  Matilda  in  the  Man- 
tuan  territory  fled  before  his  own.  He 
now,  once  more,  descended  into  Italy. 
He  came,  not,  as  formerly,  a  pilgrim  and 
an  exile ;  but  at  the  head  of  an  army  de- 
voted to  his  person,  and  defying  all  carnal 
enemies  and  all  spiritual  censures.  He 
came  to  encounter  Hildebrand,  destitute  of 
all  Transalpine  alliances,  and  supported, 
even  in  Italy,  by  no  power  but  that  of  Ma- 
tilda; for  the  Norman  Duke  of.Apulia  was 
far  away  attempting  the  conquest  of  the 
Eastern  capital  and  empire.  But  Henry 
lefl,  in  his  rear,  the  invincible  Saxons  and 
the  hero  who  commanded  them.  To  pre- 
vent a  diversion  in  that  quarter,  the  Empe- 
ror proposed  to  abdicate  his  dominion  in 
Saxony  in  favor  of  Conrad,  his  son.  But 
Otho  (a  merry  talker,  as  his  annalist  in- 
forms us)  rejected  the  project  with  the  re- 
mark, that  *the  calf  of  a  vicious  bull  usu- 
ally proved  vicious.'  Leaving,  therefore, 
this  implacable  enemy  to  his  machinations, 
the  Emperor  pressed  forward ;  and  before 
the  summer  of  1080,  the  citizens  of  Rome 
saw,  from  their  walls,  the  German  stand- 
ards in  hostile  array  in  the  Campagna. 

In  the  presence  of  such  danger,  the  gal- 
lant spirit  of  the  aged  Pope  once  more  rose 
and  exulted.  He  convened  a  Synod  to  attest 
his  last  defiance  of  his  formidable  enemy. 
He  exhorted  the  German  princes  to  elect 
a  successor  to  Rudolf.  In  letters  of  im- 
passioned eloquence,  he  again  maintained 
his  supremacy  over  all  the  kings  and  rulers 
of  mankind.  He  welcomed  persecution  as 
the  badge  of  his  holy  calling ;  and,  while 
the  besiegers  were  at  the  gates,  he  disposed 
(at  least  in  words)  of  royal  crowns  and 
distant  provinces.  Matilda  supplied  him 
with  money,  which,  for  a  while,  tranquil- 
ized  the  Roman  populace.  He  himself 
wrought  miracles  to  extinguish  confla- 
grations kindled  by  their  treachery.  In 
language  such  as  martyrs  use,  he  consoled 
the  partners  of  his  sufferings.  In  language 
such  as  heroes  breathe,  he  animated  the 
defenders  of  the  city.  The  siege,  or  block- 
ade continued  for  three  yeais  uninterrupt- 
edly, except  when  Henry's  troops  were 
driven,  by  the  deadly  heats  of  autumn,  to 
the  neighboring  hills.  Distress,  and,  it  is 
alleged,  bribery,  at  length  subdued  the  cou- 
rage of  the  garrison.  On  every  side  cla- 
mors were  heard  for  peace;  for  Henry 
demanded,  as  the  terms  of  peace,  nothing 
more  than  the  recognition  of  his  luiperid 
title,  and  his  coronation  by  the  hands  of 
Gregory.      The  conscience,  perhaps  the 
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pride,  of  Gregory  revolted  against  the  pro- 
posal. His  invincible  will  opposed  and 
silenced  the  outcries  of  the  famished  mul- 
titudes ;  nor  could  their  entreaties,  or  their 
threats,  extort  from  him  more  than  a  pro- 
mise that,  in  the  approaching  winter,  he 
would  propose  the  question  to  a  Pontifical 
Synod.  It  met,  by  the  permission  of  Henry, 
on  the  30th  November,  1063.  It  was  the 
latest  council  of  Gregory's  pontificate.  A 
few  Bishops,  faithful  to  their  chief  and  to 
his  cause,  now  occupied  the  seats  so  often 
thronged  by  mitred  churchmen.  Every 
pallid  cheek  and  anxious  eye  was  turned 
to  him  who  occupied  the  loftier  throne  in 
the  centre  of  that  agitated  assembly.  He 
rose,  and  the  half-uttered  suggestions  of 
fear  and  human  policy  were  hushed  into 
deep  stillness  as  he  spoke.  He  spoke  of 
the  glorious  example,  of  the  sacred  duty, 
of  the  light  affliction,  and  of  the  eternal  re- 
ward, of  martyrs  for  the  faith.  He  spoke, 
as  dying  fathers  speak  to  their  children,  of 
peace,  and  hope,  and  of  consolation.  But 
he  spoke  also,  as  inspired  prophets  spake 
of  yore  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  denouncing 
the  swift  vengeance  of  heaven  against  his 
oppressor.  The  enraptured  audience  ex- 
claimed that  they  had  heard  the  voice  of 
an  angel,  not  of  a  man.  Gregory  dismissed 
the  assembly,  and  calmly  prepared  for  what- 
ever extremity  of  distress  might  await  him. 

It  did  not  linger.  In  the  spring  of  1084 
the  garrison  was  overpowered,  the  gates 
were  thrown  open  to  the  besiegers,  and 
Gregory  sought  a  precarious  refuge  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  He  left  the  great 
Church  of  the  Lateran  as  a  theatre  for  the 
triumph  of  his  antagonist  and  his  rival. 
Seated  on  the  Apostolic  throne,  Guibert, 
the  Anti-Pope  of  Brixen,  was  consecrated 
there  by  the  title  of  Clement  the  Third ; 
and  then,  as  the  successor  of  Peter,  he 
placed  the  crown  of  Germany  and  of  Italy 
on  the  brows  of  Henry  and  of  Bertha  as 
they  knelt  before  him. 

And  now  Henry  had  in  his  grasp  the 
author  of  the  shame  of  Canossa,  of  the 
anathemas  of  the  Lateran,  and  of  the  civil 
wars  and  rebellions  of  the  Empire.  The 
base  populace  of  Rome  were  already  anti- 
cipating, with  sanguinary  joy,  the  humilia- 
tion, perhaps  the  death,  of  the  noblest 
spirit  who  had  reigned  there  since  the 
slaughter  of  Julius.  The  approaching  ca- 
tastrophe, whatever  might  be  its  form, 
Gregory  was  prepared  to  meet  with  a  serene 
confidence  in  God,  and  a  haughty  defiance 
of  man.    A  few  hours  more,  and  the  castle 
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of  St.  Angelo  roust  have  yielded  to  famine 
or  to  assault,  when  the  aged  Pope,  in  the 
very  agony  of  his  fate,  gathered  the  reward 
of  the  policy  with  which  he  had  cemented 
the  alliance  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
Norman  conquerors  of  the  south  of  Italy. 
Robert  Guiscard,  returning  from  Constan- 
tinople, flew  to  the  rescue  of  his  Suzerain. 
Scouts  announced  to  Henry  the  approach 
of  a  mighty  host,  in  which  the  Norman 
battle-axe  and  the  cross  were  strangely 
united  with  the  Saracenic  cimeter  and  the 
crescent.  A  precipitate  retreat  scarcely 
rescued  his  enfeebled  troops  from  the  im- 
pending danger.  He  abandoned  his  prey 
in  a  fever  of  disappointment.  Unable  to 
slake  his  thirst  for  vengeance,  he  might 
allay  it  by  surprising  the  Great  Countess, 
and  overwhelming  her  forces,  still  in  arms 
in  the  Modenese.  But  he  was  himself 
surprised  in  the  attempt  by  her  superior 
skill  and  vigilance.  Shouts  for  St.  Peter 
and  Matilda  roused  the  retreating  Impe- 
rialists by  night,  near  the  Castle  of  Sor- 
baria.  They  retired  across  the  Alps  with 
such  a  loss  of  men,  of  officers,  and  of  trea- 
sure, as  disabled  them  from  any  further 
enterprises. 

The  Emperor  returned  into  Germany  to 
reign    undisturbed    by  civil  war;    for  the 
great  Otho  was  dead,  and  Herman  of  Lux- 
emburg, who  had    assumed   the   Imperial 
title,  was  permittied  to  abdicate  it  with  con- 
temptuous impunity.    Henry  returned,  how- 
ever, to  prepare  for  new  conflicts  with  the 
Papacy — to  drain  the  cup  of  toil,  of  danger, 
and  of  distress — and  to  die,  at  length,  with 
a  heart  broken  by  the  parricidal  cruelty  of 
his  son.     No  prayers  were  said,  and  no 
requiem  sung,  over  the  unhallowed  grave 
which  received  the  bones  of  the  excommu- 
nicated   Monarch.     Yet  they   were   com- 
mitted to  the  earth  with  the  best  and  the 
kindest  obsequies.     The  pity  of  his  enemies, 
the  lamentation  of  his  subjects,  and  the  un- 
bidden tears  of  the  poor,  the  widows,  and 
the  orphans,  who  crowded  round  the  bier 
of  their  benefactor,  rendered  his  tomb  not 
less  sacred  than  if  blessed  by  the  united 
prayers  of  the  whole  Christian  Episcopacy. 
Those   unbribed    mourners   wept    over   a 
Prince  to  whom  God  had  given  a  large 
heart  and  a  capacious  mind ;  but  who  had 
derived  from  canonized  bishops  a  corrupt- 
ing education,  and  from  too  early  and  too 
uncheckered  prosperity  the  development  of 
every   base   and   cruel    appetite;    but    to 
whom  calamity  had  imparted  a  self-domin- 
ion from  which  none  could  withhold  his 
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reverence,  and  an   active  sympathy  with 
sorrow  to  which  none  could  refuse  his  love. 

With  happier  fortunes,  as,  indeed,  with 
loftier  virtues,  Matilda  continued,  for  twen- 
ty-five years,  to  wage  war  in  defence  of 
the  Apostolic  See.  Af\er  a  life  which 
might  seem  to  belong  to  the  province  of 
romance  rather  than  of  history,  she  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  bequeathing  to  the 
world  a  name  second,  in  the  annals  of  her 
age,  to  none  but  that  of  Hildebrand  him- 
self. 

To  him  the  Norman  rescue  of  the  Papal 
city  brought  only  a  momentary  relief.     He 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  Lateran.     But, 
within  a  few  hours,  he  looked  from  the 
walls  of  that  ancient  palace  on  a  scene  of 
woe  such  as,  till  then,  had  never  passed  be- 
fore him.     A  sanguinary  contest  was  rag- 
ing between  the  forces  of  Robert  aj)d  the 
citizens  attached  to  Henry.  Every  street  was 
barricaded,  every  house  had  become  a  for- 
tress. The  pealing  of  bells,  the  clash  of  arms, 
cries  of  joy,  and  shrieks  of  despair,  assail- 
ed his  ears  in  dismal  concert.     When  the 
sun  set  behind  the  Tuscan  bMls  on  this  scew 
of  desolation,  another  light,  and  a  still  more 
fearful  struggle,  succeeded.   Flames  ascend- 
ed at  once  from  every  quarter.    They  leaped 
from  house  to  house,  enveloping  and  destroy- 
ing whatever  was  most  splendid  or   most 
sacred  in  the  edifices  of  mediaeval  Rohm. 
Amidst  the  roar  of  the  conflagration  they 
had  kindled,  and  by  its  portentous  light, 
the  fierce  Saracens  and  the  ruthless  North- 
men revelled  in  plunder,  lust,  and  carnage, 
like  demons  by  the  glare  of  their  native 
pandemonium.     Gregory  gazed  with  agony 
on  the  real  and  present  aspect  of  civil  war. 
Perhaps  he  thought  with  penitence  on  the 
wars   he   had   kindled   beyond   the    Alps. 
Two-thirds  of  the   city  perished.     Every 
convent  was  violated,  every  altar  profaned, 
and  multitudes  driven  away  into  perpetual 
and  hopeless  slavery. 

Himself  a  voluntary  exile,  Gregory 
sought,  in  the  Castle  of  Salerno,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  Normans,  the  security 
he  could  no  longer  find  among  his  own  ex- 
asperated subjects.  Age  and  anxiety 
weighed  heavily  upon  him.  An  unwonted 
lassitude  depressed  a  frame  till  now  inca- 
pable of  fatigue.  He  recognized  the  sum- 
mons of  death,  and  his  soul  rose  with  un- 
conquerable power  to  entertain  that  awful 
visitant.  He  summoned  round  his  bed  the 
Bishops  and  Cardinals  who  had  attended 
his  flight  from  Rome.  He  passed  before 
them,  in  firm  and  rapid  retrospect^  the  in- 
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cidents  of  his  eventfu]  life.  He  maintained 
the  truth  of  the  great  principles  by  which 
it  had  been  governed  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close.  He  named  his  three 
immediate  successors  in  the  Papacy.  He 
assured  his  weeping  friends  of  his  inter- 
cession for  them  in  heaven.  He  forgave, 
and  blessed,  and  absolved  his  enemies, 
though  with  the  resolute  exceptions  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Anti-Pope.  He  then  com- 
posed himself  to  die.  His  faltering  lips 
had  closed  on  the  transubstantiated  ele- 
ments. The  final  unction  had  given  assur- 
rance  that  the  body,  so  soon  to  be  commit- 
ted to  the  dust,  would  rise  again  in  honor 
and  in  incorruption.  Anxious  to  catch  the 
last  accents  of  that  once  oracular  voice,  the 
mourners  were  bending  over  him,  when, 
struggling  in  the  very  grasp  of  death,  he 
collected,  for  one  last  effort,  his  failing 
powers,  and  breathed  out  his  spirit  with 
the  indignant  exclamation — '  I  have  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,  and  there^ 
fore  I  die  in  exile  V 

It  WHS  not  permitted,  even  to  the  genius 
•f  Hildebrand;  to  condense  into  a  single 
sentence,  an  epitome  of  such  a  life  as  his. 
It  was  a  life  scarcely  intelligible  to  his  own 
generation,  or  to  himself,  nor  indeed  to  our 
age,  except  by  the  light  of  that  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  in  which  it  forms  so  important 
RD  era. 

It  had  ill  beseemed  the  inspired  wisdom 
of  the  tent-maker  of  Tarsus,  and  of  the 
Galilean  fishermen,  to  have  founded  on  any 
other  than  a  popular  basis  a  society  destined 
to  encounter  the  enmity  of  the  dominant 
few  by  the  zeal  of  the  devoted  many. 
From  the  extant  monuments  of  their  lives 
and  writings,  it  accordingly  appears  that 
they  conceded  to  the  hiy  multitude  an  am- 
ple share  in  the  finance,  the  discipline,  and 
the  legislation  of  the  collective  body.  The 
deacon:!  were  the  tribunes  of  the  Christian 
people.     This  was  the  age  of  Proselytism. 

In  the  sad  and  solemn  times  which  fol- 
lowed, ecclesiastical  authority  became  aus- 
tere and  arbitrary,  and  submission  to  it 
enthusiastic.  Martyrs,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  mortal  agonies  and  of  an  opening 
paradise,  had  no  thoughts  for  the  adjust- 
inent  and  balancing  of  sacerdotal  powers. 
They  who  braved  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
ampliitheatre,  or  the  ascetic  rigors  of  the 
wilderness,  were  the  heroes  of  the  Church. 
The  rest  sunk  into  a  degraded  caste.  But 
all  laid  bare  their  souls  at  the  confessional. 
All  acknowledged  a  dominion  which,  dis- 
countenanced by  the  state,  sustained  it- 
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self  by  extreme  and  recondite  maxims  of 
government.  In  virtue  of  such  maxima, 
the  Episcopal  order  encroached  on  every 
other.  The  vicarious  attributes  of  Deity 
were  ascribed  to  those  who  ministered  at 
the  altar.  There,  and  at  the  font,  gifts  of 
inestimable  price  were  placed,  in  popular 
belief,  at  the  disposal  of  the  priest,  whose 
miracles,  though  unattested  by  sense  or 
consciousness,  threw  into  the  shade  the 
niightiest  works  of  Moses  and  of  Christ. 
This  was  the  age  of  Perseccrtion. 

Heretics  arose.  To  refute  tbem  from 
the  Racred  text  was  sometimes  difficult, 
always  hazardous.  It  was  easier  to  silence 
them  by  a  living  authority.  The  Bishops 
came  forth  as  the  elect  depositories  of  an 
unwritten  code.  Tradition  became  the 
rule  of  the  Christian  world.  It  might 
crush  the  errors  of  Arius — it  might  sustain 
the  usurpations  of  Ambrose.  This  was 
the  age  of  Controversy. 

Constantine  saw  the  miraculous  cross, 
and  worshipped.  He  confirmed  to  the  Chris- 
tian hierarchy  all  their  original  and  all 
their  acquired  powers.  This  was  the  age 
of  the  Church  and  State  alliance. 

The  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  from 
the  Tiber  to  the  Bosphorus.  The  Roman 
bishop  and  clergy  seized  on  the  vacant  in- 
heritance of  abdicated  authority.  The 
Pope  became  the  virtual  sovereign  of  the 
Roman  city.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  be- 
came ecclesiastical  rivals.  Then  was  first 
heard  the  Roman  watch-word  and  rallying 
cry  of  the  Visible  Unity  of  the  Church. 
This  was  the  age  of  Papal  Independence. 

Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  Bulgarians, 
Franks,  and  Lombards,  conquered  the  do- 
minions of  Cssar.  But  they  became  the 
converts  and  tributaries  of  Peter.  The 
repulse  of  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Martel 
gave  to  Europe  a  new  empire,  to  the 
Church  a  second  Constantine.  This  was 
the  age  of  Barbaric  Invasion. 

Europe  became  one  vast  assemblage  of 
military  states.  The  lands  were  every 
where  partitioned  by  the  conquerors  among 
their  liegemen,  who  having  bolind  them- 
selves to  use  their  swords  in  their  lords' 
defence,  imposed  a  simildr  obligation  on 
their  own  tenants,  who,  in  turn,  exacted  it 
from  their  subordinate  vassals.  This  was 
the  age  of  Feudalism  and  of  Hildebrand. 

He  ascended  the  Apostolic  throne,  there- 
fore, armed  with  prescriptions  in  favor  of' 
the  loftiest  claims  of  the  hierarchy,  thus 
reaching  back  almost  to  the  apostolic  times. 
But  he  fcund  in  the  Papal  armory  other 
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weapons  scarcely  less  keen,  though  of  a 
more  recent  fabric.  Of  these  the  most 
effective  were  the  intimate  alliance  of  the 
Roman  See  with  the  monastic  orders,  and 
the  re&ppearanoe,  in  theological  debate,  of 
that  mystic  word  which,  seven  centuries 
before,  had  wrought  such  prodigies  at 
Nicsa.  He  who  first  taught  men  to  speak 
of  an  hypostatic  change  beneath  unchang- 
ing forms,  may  have  taught  them  to  talk 
nonsense.  But  though  he  added  little  or 
nothing  to  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  he  made  an  incalculable  addition 
to  the  sacerdotal  power. 

To  grasp,  to  multiply,  and  to  employ 
these  resources  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  the  Roman  Pontiff  the  suzerain  of 
the  civilized  world,  was  the  end  for  which 
Hildebrand  lived — an  unworthy  end,  if 
contrasted  with  the  high  and  holy  purposes 
of  the  Gospel — an  end  even  hateful,  if  con- 
trasted with  the  free  and  generous  spirit  in 
which  the  primitive  founders  of  the  Church 
had  established  and  inculcated  her  liberties 
— yet  an  end  which  might  well  allure  a 
noble  spirit  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
the  attainm^t  of  which  (so  far  as  it  was 
attained)  may  be  now  acknowledged  to 
have  been  conducive,  perhaps  essential,  to 
the  progress  of  Christianity  and  civilization. 

To  the  spiritual  despotism  of  Rome  in 
the  middle  ages  may,  indeed,  be  traced  a 
long  series  of  errors  and  crimes,  of  wars 
and  persecutions.  Yet  the  Papal  dynasty 
was  the  triumphant  antagonfst  of  another 
despotism,  the  most  galling,  the  most  debas- 
ing, and  otherwise  the  most  irremediable, 
under  which  Europe  had  ever  groaned. 
The  centralization  of  ecclesiastical  power 
more  than  balanced  the  isolating  spirit  of 
the  feudal  oligarchies.  The  vassal  of  West- 
ern, and  the  serf  of  Eastern  Europe,  might 
otherwise,  at  this  day,  have  been  in  the 
same  social  state,  and  military  autocracies 
might  now  be  occupying  the  place  of  our  con- 
stitutional or  paternal  governments.  Hil- 
debrand's  despotism,  with  whatever  incon- 
sistency, sought  to  guide  mankind,  by 
moral  impulses,  to  a  more  than  human  sanc- 
tity. The  feudal  despotism  with  which  he 
waged  war,  sought,  with  a  stern  consistency, 
to  degrade  them  into  beasts  of  prey  or 
beasts  of  burden.  It  was  the  conflict  of 
mental  with  physical  power,  of  literature 
with  ignorance,  of  religion  with  injustice 
and  debauchery.  To  the  Popes  of  the 
middle  ages  was  assigned  a  province,  their 
abandonment  of  which  would  have  plunged 
the  Church  and  the  World  into  the  same 
Vou  v.— No.  II.         14 


hopeless  slavery.  To  Pope  Gregory  the 
Seventh  were  first  given  the  genius  and  the 
counige  to  raise  himself  and  his  successors 
to  the  level  of  that  high  vocation. 

Yet  Hildebrand  was  the  founder  of  a 
tyranny  only  less  odious  than  that  which 
he  arrested,  and  was  apparently  actuated 
by  an  ambition  neither  less  proud,  selfish, 
nor  reckless,  than  that  of  his  secular  anta- 
gonists. In  the  great  economy  of  Prov- 
idence human  agency  is  ever  alloyed  by 
some  base  motives;  and  the  noblest  suc- 
cesses recorded  by  history,  must  still  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  some  great  ulti- 
mate disaster. 

To  the  title  of  the  Czar  Peter  of  the 
Church  conferred  on  him  by  M.  Guizot, 
Hildebrand's  only  claim  is,  that  by  the 
energy  of  his  will  he  moulded  her  in- 
stitutions and  her  habits  of  thought  to  his 
own  purposes.  But  the  Czar  wrought  in 
the  spirit  of  an  architect  who  invents, 
arranges,  and  executes  his  own  plan :  Hilde- 
brand  in  the  spirit  of  a  builder,  erecting  by 
the  divine  command  a  temple  of  which  the 
divine  hand  had  drawn  the  dengn  and  pro- 
vided the  materials.  His  faith  in  what  he 
judged  to  be  the  purposes  and  the  will  of 
Heaven,  were  not  merely  sublime  but  as- 
tounding. He  is  every  where  depicted  in 
his  own  letters  the  habitual  denizen  of  that 
bright  region  which  the  damps  of  fear 
never  penetrate,  and  the  shadows  of  doubt 
never  overcast. 

To  extol  him  as  one  of  those  Christian 
stoics,  whom  the  wreck  of.  worlds  could  not 
divert  from  the  straight  paths  of  integrity 
and  truth,  is  a  mere  extravagance.  His 
policy  was  Imperial ;  his  resources  and  his 
arts  Sacerdotal.  Anathemas  and  flatteries, 
stern  defiances  and  subtile  insinuations, 
invective  such  as  might  have  been  thun- 
dered by  Genseric,  and  apologies  such  as 
might  have  been  whispered  by  Augustulus, 
succeed  each  other  in  his  story,  with  no 
visible  trace  of  hesitation  or  of  shame.  Even 
his  professed  orthodoxy  is  rendered  ques- 
tionable by  his  conduct  and  language  to- 
wards Berengarius,  the  great  opponent  of 
transubstantiation.  With  William  of  Eng- 
land, Philip  of  France,  and  Robert  of 
Apulia,  and  even  with  Henry  of  Germany, 
he  temporized  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
principles  as  often  as  the  sacrifice  seemed 
advantageous.  *  Nature  gave  horns  to 
bulls :'  to  aspiring  and  belligerent  Church* 
men  she  gave  Dissimulation  and  Artifice. 

Our  exhausted  space  forbids  the  attempt 
to  analyze  or  delineate  the  character  of  the 
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great  founder  of  the  spiritual  despotism  of 
Rdme.  His  acts  must  stand  in  place  of 
such  a  portraiture.  He  found  the  Papa- 
cy dependent  on  the  Empire :  he  sustained 
her  by  alliances  almost  commensurate  with 
the  Italian  Peninsula.  He  found  the  Papacy 
electoral  by  the  Roman  people  and  clergy ; 
he  led  it  electoral  by  a  college  of  Papal 
nomination.  He  found  the  Emperor  the 
virtual  patron  of  the  Holy  See :  he  wrested 
that  power  from  his  hands.  He  found  the 
secular  clergy  the  allies  and  dependents  of 
the  secular  power  :  he  converted  them  into 
the  inalienable  auxiliaries  of  his  own.  He 
found  the  higher  ecclesiastics  in  servi- 
tude to  the  temporal  sovereigns :  he  deliv- 
ered them  from  that  yoke  to  subjugate  them 
to  the  Roman  Tiara.  He  found  the  patron- 
age of  the  Church  the  mere  desecrated 
spoil  and  merchandise  df  princes:  he  re- 
duced it  within  the  dominion  of  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff*.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  re- 
former of  the  impure  and  profane  abuses  of 
his  age :  he  is  more  justly  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  having  left  the  impress  of  his  own 
gigantic  character  on  the  history  of  all  the 
ages  which  have  succeeded  him. 


THE   R0BERTSE8    ON   THEIR    TRAVELS. 

BT    MRS.    TBOLLOPE. 
From  Uie  New  Monthlj  If agtslne. 

William  Harrington  Vincent  was  as 
well  principled  a  young  man  as  if  he  had 
had  no  worthless  relations  belonging  to  him, 
and  although  he  was  himself  beginning  to 
think  Baden-Baden  one  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble places  he  had  ever  visited,  he  was  also 
beginning  to  think  that  it  would  be  right 
and  proper  to  leave  it  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  This  self-denying  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  not  occasioned  by  any  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  falling  in  love  with  his  lit- 
tle cousin,  Bertha,  more  seriously  than  the 
relative  position  of  their  respective  fathers 
would  render  wise  or  convenient ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  he  was  falling  in  love  with 
her,  be  was  not  conscious  of  it  9t  all,  being 
honestly  persuaded  in  his  heart  that  the 
deep  interest  he  felt  for  her  arose  solely 
iroBi  the  forsaken  loneliness  of  her  position, 
joined  to  the  affectionate  memory  he  re- 
tained of  her  mother.  He  was  aware,  in- 
deed, that  ibe  waa  a  lovely  and  intelligent 
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young  creature,  and  that  there  was  some- 
thing  in   the  unrestrained  and  confiding 
frankness  with  which  she  deemed  to  throw 
herself  upon  his  cousinly  protection,  which 
was  touching  and  endearing  in  no  common 
degree.     But  poor  Vincent  was  not  cne  of 
those  spoilt  children  of  fortune  who  never 
see  any  thing  that  they  think  pretty,  and 
particularly  worth  having,  without  fancying 
that  they  have  a  right  to  possess  it.    On 
the  contrary,  it  was  quite  sufficient  that  any 
object  should  appear  in  his  eyes  particular* 
ly  valuable,  in  order  to  make  bim  ft  el  at 
once  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
well  conducted  son  of  a  selfish,  dissolute 
father  is  ever  considered,  and  very  natural* 
ly,  as  a  being  entitled  to  the  pity  and  com- 
miseration of  the  whole  world,  and  yet  the 
fact  is  by  no  means  of  unfrequent  occur* 
rence  that  a  son  so  situated  finds  in  his  mis- 
fortune the  seeds  of  higher  qualities,  and 
more  self-denying  strength   of  mind,  than 
would  ever  have  taken  root  in  his  charac- 
ter under  other  circumstances.     And  so  it 
was  with  the  acreless  heir  of  Everton  Park. 
Forget  fulness  of  himself  and  his  own  indi« 
vidual  interests  had  been  t|i|]gbt  him  in  a 
multitude  of  ways,  among  which  the  exam- 
ple   received  from   his  mother,   and  the 
warning  received   from  his    father,  were 
about  equally  efficacious.     He   was  quite 
aware,  as  I  have  said,  that  his  cousin  Ber- 
tha was  a  very  fascinating  as  well  as -a  very 
estimable  little  personage  ;    but    be  was 
quite  aware*also  that  her  fortune  would  be 
such  as  to  entitle  her  to  marry  in  a  way  to 
place  her  in  a  station  exceedingly  different 
from  that  of  the  wife  of  the  son  of  a  ruined 
gamester.   True  it  was  that,  although  only  a 
first  cousin,  once  removed,  he  stood  starred  in 
the  baronetage  as  heir  to  the  title  and  large 
entailed  estates  of  Bertha's  father.    But  that 
father  was  still  almost  a  young  roan ;  he  was 
now  a  widower,  and  had  given  both  his  father 
and  himself  quite  sufficient  indications  of 
his  hostile  feelings  towards  them,  to  make 
it  scarcely  a  matter  of  doubt  that  he  would 
marry  again  as  speedily  as  possible,  if  only 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  heir  less  dis- 
tasteful to  him.     The  idea  of  gaining  the 
affections  of  his  young  cousin  had,  there- 
fore, only  entered  his  head  as  a  thing  roost 
scrupulously  and  cautiously  to  be  avoided. 
He  was  by  no  roeans  insensible  to  the  fact 
that  she  disliked  the  people  she  was  with 
to  a  degree  which  might  almost  perhaps 
have  placed  her  in  Dr.  Johnson's  honored 
category  of  a  good  hater,  and  he  attributed 
very  justly,  a  considerable  portion  of  ihe 
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pleasure  she  so  evidently  took  in  his  socie- 
ty, and  the  strong  measures  she  adopted  to 
make  it  evident  that  she  considered  him 
as  her  natural  protector,  as  the  result  of  it. 
And  thus,  feeling  an  honest  confidence  in 
himself,  and  a  most  sincere  conviction  that 
the  friendship  so  pleasantly  springing  up 
between  them  could  bring  no  danger  of 
any  kind  to  her,  he  permitted  himself  with 
a  safe  conscience  to  enjoy  it ;  and  enjoy  it 
he  certainly  did,  to  a  degree  that  made  his 
suddenly  determining  to  quit  Baden  an  act 
of  great  self-denial. 

But  there  was  something  in  the  style  and 
manner  in  which  Lord  Lynberry  and  Miss 
Maria  Roberts  treated  each  other  which  be* 
gan  very  seriously  to  alarm  him.  His  young 
pupil  bad  many  good  qualities,  but  he  was 
hot-headed  and  impetuous,  and  his  vehe- 
ment admiration  for  beauty  wan  so  little 
concealed,  that  his  tutor  might  have  been 
living  during  the  seven  or  eight  months 
they  had  been  together  in  a  state  of  constant 
alarm  from  the  expectation  of  his  eloping 
with  some  fair  one  or  other,  had  not  the 
constant  inconstancy  of  his  youthful  lord- 
ship reassured  him,  and  converted  his  reit- 
erated confessions  and  protestations  of  ever- 
lasting attachment  into  a  source  of  more 
amusement  than  anxiety.  But  Vincent  bad 
never  seen  his  young  friend  entangled  be- 
fore in  such  a  web  as  that  which  the  tender 
Maria  appeared  to  have  thrown  over  him ; 
and  he  was  the  more  startled  by  the  effect 
it  seemed  to  have  produced,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  really  believed 
that,  in  the  case  of  Bertha  Harrington,  an 
impression  had  been  made  on  the  heart  of 
Lord  Lynberry  of  a  much  more  serious  kind 
than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  In  this 
belief  he  was,  perhaps,  partly  right,  and 
partly  influenced  by  the  consciousness  that, 
in  the  case  of  Bertha,  there  was  at  least 
de  qfoi  faire  a  lasting  impression.  But 
net  only  had  this  seemingly  serious  love-iit 
been  suddenly  and  totally  effaced,  but  it 
had  been  succeeded  by  such  unprecedented 
marks  of  passionate  devotion  to  this  new 
charmer,  on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  and 
such  undisguised  warmth  of  reciprocal 
tenderness  on  that  of  the  lady,  that  Mr. 
Vincent  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it,  yet 
felt  that  he  should  have  no  great  right 
to  be  surprised  if,  at  any  moment  of 
the  day  or  night,  he  were  to  hear  that  his 
young  charge  had,  by  the  aid  of  a  team  of 
post-horses,  set  off  with  Miss  Maria  Roberts 
for  the  nearest  spot  where  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  unite  their  fortunes  fcr 


life.  This  was  a  consummation  so  very 
devoutly  to  be  deprecated,  that  poor  Vin- 
cent, with  his  habitual  abnegation  of  all 
selfish  feelings,  determined  upon  announc* 
ing  to  Lord  Lynberry  his  intention  of  im- 
mediately proceeding  to  Rome,  between 
which  city  and  Naples,  it  was  the  wish  of 
Lord  Southtown  that  his  son  should  divide 
the  ensuing  winter. 

The  time  that  the  really  anxious  young 
tutor  had  fixed  upon  for  communicating 
the  resolution  he  had  taken  was  the  hour 
of  breakfast,  at  the  interval  of  five  days 
from  the  eventful  ball  at  which  the  fickle 
lordling  had  made  the  transfer  of  his  heart 
from  Miss  Bertha  Harrington  to  Miss  Maria 
Roberts.  Vincent,  as  usual,  was  the  first 
in  the  breakfast-room,  but  Lord  Lynberry 
came  whistling  into  it  not  long  after  him, 
and,  as  the  tutor  contemplated  his  very 
youthful  aspect,  he  trembled  to  think  how 
great  a  degree  of  responsibility  must  inevi- 
tably attach  to  himself,  both  in  the  eyes  of 
the  parent  and  of  the  world  in  general,  if 
he  permitted  him  to  return  to  his  native 
country  as  the  husband  of  the  fair  but  fast 
Maria. 

"Well,  my  dear  Lynberry,"  began  the 
tutor,  when  the  coffee  and  eggs  had  been 
handed  about  between  them  for  a  few  min- 
utes, "  well  1  do  you  not  think  that  we  have 
almost  had  enough  of  Baden-Baden  V 

"  Thou  art  mad  to  say  so !"  returned 
the  young  man,  in  high  tragedy  tone. 
**  Enough  of  Baden  1  Enough  of  my  lovdy, 
my  adored  Maria  ?  Vincent !  thou  must 
know  me  for  a  man  of  very  patient  mood, 
or  thou  wouldst  not  tempt  my  choler  so 
desperately — no,  not  for  thy  life." 

'*  Good  faith,  my  lord,  I  have  ho  intention 
of  tempting  your  choler,  at  all,"  replied 
Vincent,  laughing,  "  but  you  know,  I 
believe,  that  I  act  under  orders,  and  if 
I  have  blundered  not  in  the  reading  of 
them,  it  is  about  time  for  us  to  turn  our 
faces  towards  Italy." 

"Willingly,  mon  chcr,  provided  always 
that  my  face  at  least,  let  it  be  turned  which 
way  it  will,  shall  be  so  placed  as  to  enable 
me  to  glue  my  eyes  upon  the  idol  of  my 
affections." 

Vincent  looked  grave,  and  remained  si- 
lent, not  very  well  knowing  whether  it 
would  be  most  wise  or  least  so,  to  lead  the 
impetuous  young  gentleman  to  explain 
himself  so  clearly  as  to  permit  of  a  serious 
remonstrance  in  return.  While  thus  ab- 
sorbed in  reverie,  the  anxious  tutor  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  his  coffee-cup ;   had  he 
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looked  up  and  encountered  the  glance  of 
his  pupil,  he  would  have  seen  an  expression 
in  it  that  would  have  puzzled  him.  The 
glance  was  both  scrutinizing  and  comic, 
and  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  what 
Vincent  would  have  expected  to  meet  had 
he  taken  courage  to  look  at  him. 

"  Well,  Vincent,"  exclaimed  Lord  Lyn- 
berry  at  length,  "  what  are  you  thinking 
about  ?" 

"  I  am  thinking,  my  lord,  that  I  have  a 
painful  duty  to  perform  ;  but  that,  painful 
or  not,  I  must  and  will  perform  it  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment  and  power.  Confess, 
my  lord,  that  you  already  understand  what 
I  mean,  and  that  your  conscience  tells 
you  in  what  direction  my  duty  lies." 

*•  My  conscience,  Mr.  Vincent,"  replied 
Lord  Lynberry,  with  rather  more  gravity 
than  was  usual  to  him,  "  I  doubt  a  little, 
my  dear  sir,  whether  at  this  moment  it  he 
not  your  conscience  rather  than  mine 
which,  if  properly  awakened,  might  assist 
most  efiectually  in  enabling  us  to  under- 
stand each  other." 

*'  As  how.  Lord  Lynberry  V*  said  the 
tutor. 

"  As  thus,  Mr.  Vincent,"  replied  the 
pupil.  "  My  perspicuity,  though  not  my 
conscience,  leads  me  to  divine  that  the  sort 
of  lecture  you  appear  to  have  been  prepar- 
ing for  me  relates  to  my  devoted  attentions 
offered  at  the  shrine  of  the  transcendent 
Miss  Maria  Roberta.     Is  it  not  so,  sir  7", 

"And  if  it  be,  my  lord?"  returned  Vin- 
cent, looking  at  him  with  some  degree  of 
surprise. 

•*  Why  then  if  it  be,  Mr.  Vincent,  your 
conscienoe  ought  to  tell  you  that  you  have 
done  your  pupil  and  your  friend  less  than 
justice  in  supposing  that  your  assistance 
was  wanting  to  save  him  from  being  entan- 
gled for  life  in  the  chains  of  such  a  charmer 
as  Miss  Maria.  Out  upon  you,  Vincent! 
I  give  you  cause  enough,  and  free  permission 
to  boot,  to  accuse  me  of  a  thousand  jack- 
anape  tricks,  that  do  but  small  credit  to  my 
wisdom ;  but  I  know  not,  Vincent,  what 
thought  or  feeling  ever  escaped  from  me  in 
my  graver  moments  which  can  justify  you 
in  suspectijig  that  I  want  your  assistance 
to  save  me  from  the  peril  of  becoming  Miss 
Maria  Roberts'  husband." 

This  was  spoken  with  feeling  as  well  as 
gravity,  and  Mr.  Vincent  instantly  felt  that 
he  deserved  the  rebuke,  and  as  instantly 
acknowledged  it. 

••Forgive  me,  my  dear  Lynberry,"  he 
said,  "  forgive  the  injustice  I  have  done  to 
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your  taste,  in  favor  of  the  deep  anxiety  I 
feel  fqr  your  happiness.  Had  I  not  been 
your  tutor,  and  had  I  not  had  my  fears 
awakened  to  a  sort  of  morbid  sensibility  by 
the  responsibility  attached  to  the  situation, 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  should  have 
suspected  you  of  falling  in  love  with  Miss 
Maria  Roberts.  And  yet,  Lynberry,  though 
my  tender  concern  fur  your  matrimonial 
projects  in  this  instance  may  have  been 
somewhat  supererogatory,  do  you  not  think 
I  should  do  right  to  lecture  you  a  little  on 
the  sinfulness  of  the  false  hopes  to  which 
you  are  giving  birth  in  the  bosom  of  the 
young  lady  ?" 

*'  Doso^  by  all  means,  my  dear  Mr*  Tutor, 
if  you  believe  yourself  called  to  the  task  by 
the  voice  of  duty ;  but  you  must  excuse  me, 
if,  while  I  listen  to  you,  which  of  course  I 
shall  do  with  all  possible  respect,  you  must 
excuse  me,  I  say,  if  I  congratulate  myself 
a  little  upon  my  own  superior  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart ;  for  I  presume,  when 
you  talk  of  Miss  Maria's  hopes,  you  mean 
her  tender  hopes  of  having  her  fond  affec- 
tion for  me  returned,  and  not  of  her  am- 
bitious hopes  of  coaxing  me  into  putting 
my  honored  mother's  coronet  upon  her 
head?" 

Vincent  gazed  at  his  young  pupil  with 
very  considerable  satisfaction  as  be  said 
this,  but  with  considerable  surprise  also, 
and  then  laughingly  exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  excellent  yoang  men  ! 
How  much  more  older  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! 

You  have  relieved  roe  from  an  immense 
load,  Lynberry,  both  present  and  future.  I 
shall  not  easily  again  take  fright  about  you ; 
and  as  to  the  fast  young  ladies,  as  Mont- 
gomery calls  them,  I  believe  that  I  must 
be  contented  to  let  them  take  care  of  theat- 
selves." 

**  Which  they  will  do  according  to  the 
fashion  of  their  tribe,  very  assiduously, 
assuming  the  credit  of  having  enslaved  a 
viscount,  if  they  gain  nothing  else.  Set 
your  heart  at. rest,  good  Vincent,  and  let 
them  labor  in  their  vocation,  as  it  is  their 
nature  to  do.  They  would  have  to  thank 
you  for  small  mercies  if  you  took  them  out 
of  it.  But  now  tell  me,  Vincent,  as  frankly 
as  1  have  now  exposed  to  you  the  real  state 
of  my  feelings  towards  the  incomparable 
Maria,  tell  roe  frankly,  if  you  think  that 
all  the  enthusiastic  admiration  I  avowed 
to  you  for  Miss  Harrington  was  of  the  same 
fashion  and  fabric  as  that  inspired  by  Miss 
Maria?" 
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Lord  Lynberry  colored  as  he  asked  the 
question,  and  Mr.  Vincent  colored  as  he 
answered  it. 

"  You  must  be  perfectly  aware,  my  lord, 
that  I  cannot  think  so/'  he  said,  "  for  that 
if  I  did — *'  and  here  the  tutor  stopped. 

•*  Vou  would  blow  my  brains  out,  you 
would  say,"  rejoined  Lord  Lynberry,  "  and 
it  would  be  more  obviously  your  duty,  I 
think,  than  Quixotizing  in  the  cause  of  the 
fair  Roberts.     But  f  am  strongly  tempted, 
Vincent,  tutor  as  yon  are,  to  lecture  you  a 
little  in  my  turn,  and  you  ought  to  pay  the 
more  attention  to  my  preaching,  because  it 
b  not,  as  you  will  perceive  from  the  nature 
of  it,  the  result  of  jealousy.     And  first  I 
will  tell  yon,  as  an  offering  to  your  cousin- 
\j  feelings,  that,  amidst  alt  the  band  of 
adorabies    before    whom    my   susceptible 
heart  h^s  bowed.  Miss  Harrington,  is  the 
only  one  to  whom  I  should   never   have 
taken  the  liberty  of  making  love,  without 
hoping,  as  the  old  ladies  say,  thit  some- 
thing might  come  of  it     Bat  I  had  just 
sense  enough  to  perceive  in  the  coarse  of 
a  very  few  hours,  that  I  might  just  as  well 
fdll  in  love  with  the  moon  ;  so  I  judicious- 
ly said  to  ray  heart, '  haliela*  and  obedient 
to  command,  from  being  perhaps  so  very 
completely  hopeless,  the    said    heart   did 
halt,   and  having  taken  one  long  breath, 
wheeled  about,  and  then  set  off  to  engage 
to  a  mock  fight  in  rather  a  diflferent  direc- 
tion.    The  scheme  has  answered  perfectly, 
and  I  am  now  not  only  quite  convalescent 
myself,  but  in  a  condition  to  bestow  some 
little  care  and  attention  on  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  my   fellow-creatures;  and  you, 
Mr.  IVilliam  Hirrington  Vincent,  are  the 
first  to  whom  I  feet  disposed  to  address  a 
little  advice.     My  reverence  for  you  is  so 
great,  generated  of  course  by  oar  relative 
positions,  that  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe 
you  totally  and  altogether  above  the  con- 
temptible weakness  of  falling  in  love  your- 
self; but,  notwithstanding  your  advanced 
age,  sir  tutor,  I  do  suspect  that  your  young 
cousin,  so  utterly  insensible  to  the  adora- 
tion I  was  so  perfectly  ready  to  offer  her,  is 
falling,  or  rather  has  fallen  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  you — who  have  perhaps 
never  offered  her  any  adoration  at  all ;  and 
if  this  be  so,  there  may  be  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  our  leaving  Baden,  Vin- 
cent,  without  reckoning  any   peril   from 
the  risk  of  my  marrying  the  enchanting 
Roberts." 

"  That  you  have  formed  a  tolerably  jnst 
estimate  of  the  state  of  Miss  Maria  Rob- 
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erts'  heart,  Lynberry,  is  very  likely,  I 
think,"  replied  Vincent,  in  a  tone  of  very 
particular  calmness,  "  but  you  must  excuse 
me  if  I  venture  to  doubt  your  power  of 
reading  all  other  young  ladies'  hearts  as 
accurately  as  you  have  done  hers.  The 
character  of  my  young  cousin,  for  instance, 
is  one  that  I  confess  I  think  it  would  by  no 
means  be  eisy  to  read,  and,  had  I  not 
thought  so  before,  the  complete  blunder 
you  hive  made  respecting  the  nature  of 
her  feelings  for  me  might  convince  me  of 
it.  Believe  me,  ray  dear  Lynberry,  the 
only  interest  I  have  in  her  eyes  is  that  of  a 
relation  and  natural  protector,  the  want  of 
which  she  feels,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with 
most  painful  acutencss.  You  must  per* 
ceive  by  my  manner  that  I  not  only  take 
the  observation  you  have  made  in  good 
part,  but  that,  unfounded  and  blundering 
as  it  is,  I  give  you  perfect  credit  for  sin* 
cerity  and  friendly  feeling  in  making  it; 
and  on  your  part  you  will,  I  am  sure,  give 
me  equal  credit  for  sincerity  when  I  assure 
you  that  you  have  been  wholly  mistaken. 
So  now,  I  think,  we  may  both  stay  at  Baden 
as  long  as  we  like,  having  by  our  mutual 
openness  convinced  each  other  that  there 
can  be  no  danger  for  any  one  in  our  do- 
ing so." 

*'  So  be  it,"  said  Lord  Lynberry,  rising. 
*'  I  like  the  place  prodigiously,  and  could 
almost  he  tempted  to  quote  Shakspeare^ 
dear,  old-fashioned  fellow,  and  exclaim, 

Accursed  be  be  who  first  says  *  hold  !  enough !'  " 

The  two  young  men  then  parted,  very 
tolerably  well  satisfied  with  each  other, 
and  each  enjoying  the  comfortable  per- 
suasion that  he  might  goon  in  the  pleasant 
path  he  was  in,  without  any  fear  that  it 
would  lead  him  wrong. 


And  the  elegant  Montgomery?  was  his  de* 
votion  to  the  captivating  Miss  Agatha  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  his  younger  friend 
for  the  captivating  Miss  Maria.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  which  he  pal 
into  the  Baden-Baden  post  about  this  time, 
addressed  to  a  certain  Lady  Charlotte 
Polfston,  may  answer  the  question  satis- 
factorily : — 

"  You  are  unjust,  dear  Charlotte ;  I  hare 
acknowledged  and  submitted  to  the  neces- 
sity of  delaying  our  marriage  till  you  are 
of  age,  as  mildly  and  meekly  as  you  could 
do  yourself,  and  I  suppose  you  did  not  ex- 
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pect  that  I  should  listen  to  the  perfectly  I 
unexpected  reasonings  which  induced  us 
to  do  so  by  any  particularly  rapturous  form 
of  thanksgiving — did  you  ?  The  only  syl- 
lable like  complaint  which  I  hare  uttered, 
since  the  lawyers,  with  such  devilish  per- 
spicuity, pointed  out  the  reasons  for  this 
delay,  was  when  your  aunt,  with  so  much 
exemplary  and  unshrinking  candor,  oblig- 
ingly informed  me  that  she  particularly 
wished  me  to  go  abroad  during  the  odious 
ten  months  that  I  am  to  wait  for  you,  like  a 
second  Jacob.  I  believe  I  did  then  burst 
forth  a  little,  yet  here  I  am,  not  so  much, 
as  you  know  well  enough,  to  please  your 
rich  aunt,  as  to  comply  with  the  fastidious 
delicacy  of  her  exigeante  niece.  Yet  now 
you  have  actually  the  ingratitude  to  re- 
proach me,  because,  forsooth,  you  perceive 
by  my  letters  that  I  should  like  better  to  re- 
turn to  England  than  go  on  to  Rome. 

"  Yes,  Charlotte,  you  are  unjust,  and,  as 
a  proof  of  this,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  at  the 
very  time  I  received  your  letter,  \  was  as 
busily  engaged  as  a  man  could  well  be  in 
making  love.  It  is  perfectly  true.  Lady 
Charlotte,  and,  though  possibly  I  may  think 
that  you  deserve  to  bie  made  a  little  jealous, 
as  a  punishment  for  your  severity  to  me,  I 
give  you  my  honor  that  I  am  not  led  to 
make  this  disclosure  from  any  wish  to  in- 
flict this  painful  emotion  upon  you,  but 
solely  to  prove  to  you  the  perfect  openness 
and  sincerity  of  my  character.  I  wish  to 
heaven  you  were  here  to  see  her  and  to  see 
me.  I  do  not  say  this  because  I  want  to 
see  you ;  no  really,  I  do  not  mean  that.  I 
think  it  and  say  it  because  I  would  give 
the  price  of  a  little  Watteau  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  her  sketched  into  your  book  of 
'  historical  reminiscences.' 

"  She  is  a  very  pretty-looking  gir),  I  as- 
sure you,  this  is  perfectly  true,  but  this,  I  fair- 
ly confess,  is  in  my  eyes  her  least  attract  ion. 
No!  it  is  her  elegance,  her  grace,  her 
fashion,  which  have  rendered  her  irresist- 
ible in  my  eyes*  Where  she  was  born  and 
bred  I  know  not  exactly,  somewhere  in  or 
about  London,  I  believe;  but  to  witness 
the  effect  of  the  perfect  conviction  which 
has  come  upon  her,  that  her  having  crossed 
the  Channel  has  levelled  every  species  of 
inequality  between  her  citizen-race  and 
the  aristocracy,  of  Europe  in  general,  and 
England  in  particular,  is,  without  any  ex- 
oeption  the  highest  comedy  in  real  Hfe,  that 
I  have  ever  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to 
look  upon.  As  to  my  not  making  love 
to  her,  Charlotte,  it  would  be  as  impossible 
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as  the  not  inhaling  air  when  in  the  act  of 
breathing.  I  do  make  love  to  her,  Lady 
Charlotte,  and  let  my  sincerity  in  avowing 
the  sin  atone  for  its  commission.  Do  not 
fancy,  however,  that  the  sweet  creature's 
peace  of  mind  is  likely  to  be  endangered  by 
my  tender  attentions;  be  very  sure  thai 
no  such  danger  exists.  My  engagement  to 
you  is  as  notorious  as  the  papers  can  make 
it,  and  there  are  many  here  who  know  how 
I  am  situated  as  well  as  I  do  myself.  How- 
ever, I  have  not  trusted  to  this,  but  have 
delicately  hinted  to  this  charming  specimeD 
of  poor  England's  travelling  aristocracy, 
that,  sensible  as  I  had  unfortunately  be- 
come of  her  superior  attractions,  I  was 
unhappily  bound  by  an  engagement  which 
prevented  my  laying  myself  at  her  feet. 
And  how  do  you  think  the  darling  an- 
swered mel  By  sorrow  and  despair! — -by 
dignity  and  repulsion! — by  reproaches  and 
contempt  7  Nothing  like  it,  my  dear  friend. 
Her  reply,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it, 
was  in  these  words.  • 

'* '  I  well  know,  Mr.  Montgomery,  that, 
among  persons  in  our  class  of  life,  the 
heart  cannot  always  be  listened  to  in  affairs 
of  marriage;  but  let  us  thank  Heaven, 
that,  on  the  continent  at  least,  there  is  an 
emancipation  of  sentiment,  which  in  a 
great  degree  neutralizes  the  miseiy  pro- 
duced by  enforced  ties.  The  pleasures  of 
travelling  are  great,  doubtless,  to  persons 
of  refined  taste ;  but  its  usts  are  greater 
still,  for  it  enables  them  to  throw  aside  the 
absurd  prejudices  of  insular  education^  and 
to  feel  that  the  higher  classes  of  society 
ought  to  be  iu  a  very  great  measure  re- 
leased from  them.' 

*'  There,  my  I^dy  Charlotte,  is  a  specimen 
of  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  obtained 
by  Us  defMiselks  ambulanUs  de  ia  Grande 
Breiagne ;  but  build  not  any  false  theories 
upon  this.  I  most  assuredly  hope  to  take 
you  abroad  with  me  next  year,  but  no  part 
of  tliis  species  of  new  light  is  at  all  likely 
to  reach  you.  You  are  not  to  suppose, 
however,  that  I  ascribe  any  mystical  power 
to  your  rank,  or  mine  either,  as  a  shield 
against  the  easy  morality  of  the  Continent 
— I  have  no  such  stuff  in  my  thongbts,  I 
assure  you.  But  there  is  a  species  of  folly, 
which  really,  in  some  cases,  almost  seems 
to  amount  to  madness,  and  from  which  you 
would  be  exiempt — I  mean  that  vehich  arises 
from  the  intoxication  experienced  by  tra- 
velling ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  stations 
somewhat  below  the  middle  class,  on  sud* 
'denly  finding  themselves   associated  with 
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persons  of  superior  rank.  It  rea]]y  seems 
as  if  the  adoration  of  title  in  oar  country 
(where  alone,  as  distinct  from  race,  it  is  rev- 
erenced) generated  a  positive  disease  of  the 
moral  system.  The  incredible,  the  incon- 
ceivable tricks  played  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  by  the  persons,  (frequently  bankrupt 
tradesmen  or  merchants,)  whose  finances 
do  not  permit  their  living  with  ease  at 
home,  are  such  as  can  scarcely  be  ac- 
counted for  without  supposing  that  mono- 
mania has  something  to  do  with  it.  I  have 
seen  such  people  shun  all  association  with 
travelling  families  of  private  station  (how- 
ever well  educated,  and'  perfectly  respect- 
able in  every  way,  and,  really  holding  a 
position  in  society  at  home,  very  many  de- 
grees superior  to  their  own)  with  the  most 
scrupulous  and  careful  avoidance,  while 
their  efforts  to  get  introduced  to  both  wo- 
men and  men,  however  infamous,  who  have 
titles,  have  something  of  feverish  eagerness, 
which  it  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  melan- 
choly to  behold.  And  thus  you  see,  sweet 
friend,  that  in  spite  of  the  little  comedy 
with  which  I  am  amusing  myself,  I  moral- 
ize the  subject  very  seriously  ;  but,  if  you 
think  it  would  induce  your  aunt  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  I  had  better  return 
to  England,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  paint 
my  flirtation  in  any  colors  you  please." 


Mr.  Montgomery's  statement,  as  given 
above,  of  what  had  passed  between  himself 
and  Agatha,  was  perfectly  correct,  and 
most  perfectly  true,  also,  was  his  observa- 
tion that  there  was  something  exceedingly 
like  madness  in  the  state  of  mind  of  that 
enthusiastic  young  lady.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that,  till  her  arrival  at  Baden,  the 
FiNB  phrensy  which  had  taken  possession 
of  her  was  not  without  the  very  usual 
symptom,  common  to  young  ladies  of  her 
class,  of  fancying  that  every  single  man 
who  spoke  to  them  miffht  be  converted,  with 
proper  skill  and  good  management,  into 
that  necessary,  or  at  any  rate  very  con- 
▼enient^  commodity  called  a  husband ;  and 
anch  was  assuredly  her  first  thought  when 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. But  Lord  Lynberry  told  her  sis- 
ter that  his  handsome  friend  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  a  lady  in  England,  and, 
though  the  report  was  a  shock  to  her,  it 
came  accompanied  with  such  confirmation 
of  his  being  a  man  of  fashion — for  Lord 
Lynberry  had  mentioned  the  rank  of  the 
Izdj—thnt  her  wish  for  his  acquaintance 
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was  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  it 
Some  hope,  some  slight,  vague  hope  there 
might  be,  perhaps,  that  her  charms  might 
detach  him  from  the  noble  lady  to  whom 
he  was  affianced,  but  such  hope,  if  it  ex- 
isted at  all,  was  so  greatly  less  im|K>rtant 
to  her  than  the  dearer  and  more  present 
one  of  having  her  name  united  with  his  as 
that  of  the  lady  he  most  admired  at  the 
baths,  that,  as  the  latter  grew  and  prosper- 
ed, the  former  dwindled  and  died  away, 
partly  under  the  influence  of  the  avowal  he 
himself  made  to  her,  but  still  more  under 
that  of  tho  powerful  feeling  that  she  cared 
not  a  farthing  whose  husband  he  might  be 
in  years  to  come,  provided  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  she  had  the  glory  of  leading 
him  captive  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  fair 
and  noble  ladies  and  all  the  *^  first-rate 
fashionable "  gentlemen  assembled  at  Ba- 
den. This  was  a  great  step  in  the  young  la- 
dy's progress  towards  deserving  the  epithet 
of  •*/a5f.**  In  order,  however,  fully  to 
comprehend  the  sort  of  set  of  which  Miss 
Roberts  is  a  type,  it  is  necessary  to  premise 
that  she  was  by  no  means  one  of  that  un- 
happily large  class  of  females  who  are  likely 
to  become  the  victims  of  their  own  too  tender 
hearts  Miss  Agatha  Roberts  was  as  little 
likely  to  arrive  at  such  a  catastrophe  ai 
any  young  lady  could  be  who,  among  her 
other  bulwarks 'of  protection,  had  not  that 
of  principle.  But,  notwithstanding,  this 
deficiency,  a  great  many  things  were  more 
likely  to  happen  to  Miss  Agatha  than  that 
she  should  be  destroyed  by  the  vehemence 
of  her  affections ;  yet  next  to  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  in  all  the  eyes  around  her  that 
the  marked  attentions  of  Mr.  Montgomery 
were  observed,  was  that  of  believing  that 
she  had  succeeded  in  persuading  him  that 
of  all  mankind  she  loved  and  could  lore 
but  him  alone. 

That  she  deceived  herself  in  thus  believ- 
ing is  most  true,  but  not  the  less  for  that  did 
she  enjoy  the  gratification  of  fancying  that 
let  who  would,  in  future  years,  fill  the  dcy> 
mestic  English  situation  of  mistress  of  his 
house,  she,  in  the  delightful  present,  filled 
that  of  mistress  of  his  heart — a  persuasion 
which  gratified  her  in  a  thousand  ways. 
Nevertheless,  even  this  gratification  was 
nothing  in  comparison  of  that  arising  from 
the  conviction  that  all  the  noble  eyes,  both 
male  and  female,  which  constituted  the 
bright  congress  of  Baden-Baden,  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  all-important  fact  that  the 
most  elegant  man  in  the  society  made  her 
the  object  of  his  most  particular  attentions. 
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If  any  ruta  of  any  kind  threatened  her, 
this  was  the  source  of  it ;  not  any  weak- 
ness of  the  heart ;  and,  although  the  con- 
duct of  the  lively,  thoughtless  Montgomery 
towards  her  was  any  thing  but  defensible, 
its  turpitude  was  of  a  very  difierent  order 
from  that  of  a  man  exerting  all  the  powers 
of  pleasing  bestowed  upon  him  by  heaven, 
for  the  purpose  of  amusing  himself  during  a 
moment,  by  rendering  wretched  forlifea  crea- 
ture whose  worst  fault,  perhaps,  was  the  lov- 
ing him  better  than  herself.  Of  this,  or  of 
any  thing  in  the  least  degree  approaching 
it,  Mr.  Montgomery  was  not  guilty;  yet 
he  was  one  of  a  class  who  have  a  good 
deal  to  answer  for  too;  for  he  was  an 
English  gentleman,  and  one  well  calcu- 
lated in  many  respects  to  do  that  justice 
to  his  greatly  misunderstood  country,  of 
which  it  80  greatly  stands  in  need.  He,  as 
well  as  many  others  belonging  to  the  same 
class  of  society,  might,  if  it  so  pleased  them, 
redeem  throughout  Europe,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  the  national  disgrace  which  now 
rests  upon  England  of  being  the  worst-man" 
nered  nation  in  Europe,  Young  men  tra- 
vel more  than  old  ones,  and  the  young  men 
who  come  forth  from  among  us  are  greatly 
too  apt  to  carry  with  them  the  holiday  feel- 
ings of  boys  escaped  from  control,  and  go 
frolicking  over  the  world  without  remem- 
bering for  a  moment  that  they  are  undergo- 
ing the  ordeal  of  a  very  strict  observation, 
and  obtaining  a  European  reputation  both 
for  themselves  and  their  country,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  far  from  being  favorable, 
and  for  the  most  part  far  from  being  de- 
served. That  more  highly  finished  gentle- 
men ean  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world 
than  in  England,  is  an  opinion  which  none 
can  entertain  who  have  had  fair  opportuni- 
ties for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  subject ; 
but  as,  from  possessing  both  the  power  and 
the  inclination  for  travelling  greatly  beyond 
that  of  any  other  people,  the  opportunities 
for  forming  this  judgment  arise,  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  not  in  England, 
but  oat  of  it,  does  it  not  become  a  positive 
patriotic  duty  in  the  young  men  who  go 
forth  to  sun  themselves  and  to  be  seen,  as 
well  as  to  see,  does  it  not  behoove  them, 
each  and  all  of  them,  to  act  a  little  more 
up  to  their  own  idea  of  what  an  English 
gentleman  ought  to  be  than  it  is  their  usual 
travelling  custom  to  do  ?  Every  Englisli- 
roan  may  in  this  way  prove  himself  a  pa- 
triot. We  do  not  want  any  Quintus  Cur- 
tius  doings  in  these  piping  days  of  ours,  but 
it  might  be  aa  well  that  we  should  not 


yield  ourselves  up  to  this  imputation  of 
being  the  worst-mannered  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, merely  for  the  sake  of  indulging  the 
naughty  school-boy  feeling  that  we  may  do 
what  we  will  when  we  go  out  to  play,  be- 
cause there  is  nobody  by  to  punish  us. 
•        •        •  •        #        •        • 

Maria's  case  was  a  difierent  one.  She 
really  was  a  pretty  girl,  and  believing  her- 
self a  great  deal  prettier  and  feeling  convinc- 
ed thata  series  of  lucky  accidents  had  placed 
her  quite  in  the  very  highest  ranks  of  society » 
she  determined  to  profit  by  these  great 
advantages,  and  make  a  splendid  match. 
Though  she  did  not  exactly  perceive  all 
that  passed  in  the  mind  of  the  young  Lord 
Lynberry,  she  had  become  quite  aware 
that  he  liked  to  be  made  love  to.  It  was  to 
this  peculiarity  in  his  lordship's  tempera- 
ment that  she  owed  her  triumph  over  Ber- 
tha Harrington,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  feeling  assured  of  this  fact  that  she  fell 
immediately  a  thousand  fathoms  deep  in 
love  with  Lord  Lynberry,  and,  had  a  keen- 
er wit  than  Lord  Lynberry's  been  at  work 
to  watch  her,  a  great  deal  of  yerj  fair 
amusement  might  have  been  elicited  by 
noting  all  the  fittle  trickeries  with  which 
she  played  her  part.  She  had  her  gay  fits 
and  her  pensive  fits,  each  so  well  calculated 
to  set  oflfthe  other  I  ^nd  if  his  lordship,  by 
accident,  chanced  to  express  any  thing  ap- 
proaching an  opinion,  did  not  her  whole 
being,  heart,  intellect,  and  soul  imbibe  it? 
Did  it  not  pervade  every  feeling  and  pur- 
pose of  her  existence  ?  Did  a  flower  re- 
ceive a  passing  word  of  praise  from  his  be- 
loved voice — was  there  any  other  flower 
under  the  wide  vault  of  heaven  which  she 
could  care  to  cherish  in  her  bosom,  or 
adorn  her  flowing  locks  withal  ?  His  lord- 
ship preferred  green  tea.  She  knew  not 
how  it  was,  but  somehow  or  other  she  had 
begun  to  find  out  that  if  there  was  in  the 
world  something  that  she  hated  worse  than 
every  thing  else,  it  was  black  tea.  In  short, 
it  was  not  her  fault  if  in  him  she  did  not 
live  and  move  and  have  her  being.  A 
good  deal  of  this  escaped  his  light-hearted 
lordship's  notice,  but  he  saw  enough  to 
amuse  him  exceedingly,  and  if  at  last  he 
did  feel  a  little  piqued  at  the  suspicion 
that  the  young  lady  was  thinking  more  of 
his  coronet  than  of  him,  and  feel  a  little 
dis^posed  to  try  his  powers  of  being  person- 
ally fascinating,  there  was  a  good  deal  in 
the  conduct  both  of  mother  and  daughter 
to  eaeuse  him.  And  thus  things  went  on 
for  another  month  or  so,  the  Roberts  family 
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decidedlj  becominur  more  obnoxioiu  to  ob- 
servatioa  every  day,  and,  in  their  own  estima* 
tioDy  at  least,  more  celebrated  for  their  ban 
^011,  high  fashion,  and  unquestionable  superi- 
ority in  every  thing  desirable,  to  every  body 
else  in  the  place.    There  were  a  few  Rus- 
sian ladies,  with  magnificent  diamonds  and 
prodigiously  high  titles,  with  whom  they 
became  quite  intimate,  and  in  whose  ch«irm- 
ing  society,  and  that  of  an  equal  number 
of    their     highly     distinguished    military 
friends,  they  enjoyed  many  very  delightful 
excursions,   Mr.    Montgomery   and    Lord 
Lynberry  never  failing  to  join  thein.     On 
some  of  these  occasions  the  high-bt^rn  and 
highly-married  Princess  of  Fuskymuskoflf, 
a  beauty  of  some  years'  standing,  and  not 
wholly  unknown  at  any  continental  court, 
very  graciously  consented  to  enact  the  part 
of  ekaperone  to  the  whole  party,  pour  Mrs. 
Roberts  not  being  able  conveniently  to  ride 
a  donkey,  and  not  wishing  to  walk  as  far 
as  some  of  their  pic-nickings  carried  them. 
In  a  few  other  instances  they  had  made  ac- 
quaintance with  ladies  who,  like  themselves, 
were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  rooms 
and  the  public  walks,  but  by  degrees  these, 
most   of  them  being  slow  English,  were 
dropped  again.    Two  young  ladies  indeed 
had,   with  their  respective  brothers,  the 
hoQor  of  being  admitted  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  intimacy  with  our  distinguished 
friends ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  owed 
their  distinction  to  their  having  learned  to 
smoke,  an  accomplishment  which  they  had 
not  only   promised    to   teach    their    new 
friends,    but    they    and    their    respective 
brothers  taught  also  the  art  of  manufactur- 
ing exquisitely  elegant  little  cigarettes,  in 
a  style  that  was  perfectly  fascinating  to  all 
parties. 

One  trifling  uneasiness  presented  itself 
daring  these  halcyon  days  iq  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Roberts,  which  arose  from  perceiving 
that  her  intended  daughter-in-law  not  only 
avoided,  habitually,  and  as  a  matter  of  es- 
tablished custom,  every  sort  of  intercourse 
with  her  intended  husband,  but  that  more- 
over her  intimacy  with  Mr.  Vincent  went  on 
increasing  in  so  very  remarkable  a  manner 
that  she  could  not  help  thinking  it  might 
come. to  something,  notwithstanding  Ed- 
ward's assurances  that  he  did  not  care  a 
sixpence  for  it,  and  that  he  perfectly  well 
knew  how  to  make  Bertha  Harrington  his 
wife,  let  Mr.  Vincent  like  it  or  not  It 
was  a  comfort,  certainly,  to  hear  him  say 
this,  nevertheless,  as  it  did  not  quite  satisfy 
lier,  she  determined  to  speak  to  Bertha 
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herself;  not  indeed  on  the  subject  of  Ed- 
ward— she  did  not  think  it  quite  time  for 
that,  but  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Vincent, 
whose  familiar  manner  of  talking  and 
walking  with  her  might  be  truly  stated  as 
having  occasioned  considerable  anxiety  to 
the  young  lady's  self-constituted  guardian. 
To  this  remonstrance  Bertha  listened  with* 
out  the  least  appearance  of  impatience,  and 
even  waited,  when  Mrs.  Roberts  had  ceased 
speaking,  to  see  if  she  had  any  more  to  say 
before  she  answered  her,  and  when  that 
lady*  added,  "  Well,  ray  dear,  what  have 
you  got  to  say  to  me  about  it  ?"  she  replied, 
'*  Very  little,  madam.  Indeed  I  doubt  if  it 
would  not  be  better  to  say  nothing." 

"  No,  pray,  my  dear,  don't  say  that !"  re 
turned  Mrs.  Roberts,  rather  reprovingly. 
**  Young  people,  you  know,  should  always 
speak  when  they  are  spoken  to ;  it  is  one 
of  the  very  first  rules  that  are  taught  I 
am  sure  you  must  remember  it,  my  dear." 

"  Then  I  will  sa^,  madam,  that  being, 
from  unfortunate  circumstances,  placed  at 
a  distance  from  my  nearest  natural  pro- 
tectors, I  profit  with  great  thankfulness  of 
the  accidental  presence  of  one  who  is  suf- 
ficiently near  to  me  in  blood  to  make  his 
friendship  as  valuable  as  it  is  agreeable." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  suppose  it  is  all  very 
natural  that  you  should  think  so;  but  it 
don't  follow,  you  know,  that  those  who  are 
older  and  wiser  should  think  just  exactly 
the  same,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  assuming  a 
good  deal  of  dignity  in  her  voice  and  man- 
ner, "  and  I  hope  you  will  please  to  re- 
member who  it  is  who  is  speaking  to  you, 
when  I  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be 
much  more  proper  if  you  did  not  not  walk 
and  talk  quite  so  freely  with  this  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, who,  after  all,  is  but  a  tutor,  yoa 
know,  if  he  was  twenty  times  your  cou- 
sin." 

"  So  well,  Mrs.  Roberts,  do  I  remember 
who  it  is  that  speaks  to  me,"  replied  the 
young  lady,  *'  and  how  perlbctly  unautho- 
rized is  every  word  which  you  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  say,  that,  unless  I  receive 
your  promise  never  again  to  intrude  any 
observations  upon  an  intimacy  the  cause 
and  origin  of  which  must  of  necessity  be 
totally  unknown  to  you — unless  I  receive 
this  promise,  madam,  I  shall  immediately 
profit  by  the  intimacy  you  have  observed, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  advice  from 
the  only  quarter  whence  I  can  at  present 
seek  it,  as  to  the  best  manner  of  quitting  a 
situation  which  has  become  disagreeable  to 
me." 
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"  My  darling  child !  what  can  you  be 
thinking  of  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts,  be- 
coming exceedingly  red.  *'  As  if  you  did 
not  know,  my  dearest  Bertha,  that  the 
slightest  word  from  you  was  always  enough 
to  make  me  do  every  thing  you  wish! 
And  besides,  I  have  that  perfect  confidence 
in  you,  my  dear  girl,  that  your  merely  say- 
ing, as  you  seem  to  do  now,  that  there  are 
^ood  and  proper  reasons  for  your  being  so 
intimate  with  your  cousin,  would  be  quite 
enough  to  prevent  my  saying  any  thing 
more  to  prevent  it — to  say  nothing  of  my 
fondness  for  you,  which  of  itself  would  be 
quite  enough  to  prevent  my  ever  alluding 
a  second  time  to  any  thing  that  gave  you 
pain." 

Miss  Harrington  bowed  rather  stiffly  in 
return  to  this  affectionate  speech,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

Nevertheless,  though  she  had  so  unex- 
pectedly found  a  near  and  dear  friend  in 
her  cousin,  and  though  a  mind  of  more 
than  common  courage  enabled  her  to  pro- 
tect herself,  in  some  degree,  from  the  as- 
sumed guardianship  of  the  unsuitable  asso- 
ciates among  whom  she  had  been  thrown, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  her  situation  was, 
in  truth,  most  pitiable.  Her  deep  dislike 
to  every  individual  of  the  family  of  which 
she  had  so  strangely  become  a  member 
seemed  to  increase  with  every  hour  that 
was  added  to  the  length  of  their  acquaint- 
ance ;  for  towards  Mr.  Roberts,  though 
'  less  detestably  absurd  than  the  rest  of  the 
family,  she  could  feel  no  esteem.  The 
weakness  with  which  he  yielded  in  all 
things  to  the  ill-disguised  tyranny  of  wife, 
daughters,  and  son,  was,  m  her  opinion, 
too  degrading  even  to  excite  pity — con- 
tempt was  the  gentlest  feeling  she  had  to 
bestow  upon  him ;  and  towards  the  rest  of 
the  family  her  feelings  of  dislike  were 
stronger  still.  And  yet,  though  she  kept 
them  in  some  sort  of  awe  of  her,  by  their 
sordid  fears  of  losing  the  money  she 
brought,  she  was  far,  oh!  very  far  from 
feeling  that  it  was  possible  for  her  to  leave 
theiQ.  There  were  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  her  terrible  departure  from  her 
home,  which  she  never  had  nor  ever  could 
hint  to  her  cousin,  though  in  all  else  there 
was  not  a  thought  of  her  heart  that  she 
wished  to  conceal  ^from  him.  And  these 
same  circumstances,  creating  as  they  did 
a  horrible  though  vague  suspicion  against 
her  father,  made  her  feel  it  more  possible 
I  endure  forever  the  detestable  association 
of  the  Roberts  family  than  apply  to  him  for 
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leave  to  return  home :  for  that  home  which 
had  once  been  to  her  the  very  perfect  mo- 
del of  all  that  home  should  be,  was  now 
become  to  her  imagination  the  abode  of  all 
the  horrors  that  could  most  appaJ  her 
heart.  But  not  a  word,  not  a  sigh,  not  a 
look  which  might  indicate  this  must  ever 
reach  any  human  being,  and  least  of  all 
her  cousin !  Alas !  there  were  causes 
enough  of  family  estrangement  between 
them  already.  Should  she  add  apother 
that  might  lead,  if  possible,  to  still  more 
dreadful  scenes  than  all  which  had  gone 
before  ?  Not  for  her  life,  no,  not  if  her 
life  could  have  been  forfeited  a  thousand 
times  over  to  prevent  it.  In  short,  the  sit- 
uation of  poor  Bertha  was  very  sad ;  and 
though  a  buoyant,  ardent  spirit,  elastic  in 
youth,  and  stimulated  by  an  imagination  of 
no  common  strength  and  vivacity,  did  dc* 
casionally  bring  her  moments,  and  even 
hours,  perhaps  of  enjoyment ;  there  were 
many  more,  during  which  a  melancholy  re- 
action fell  upon  her,  and  then  it  would  not 
have  been  easy  to  find  an  innocent  young 
creature  of  seventeen  more  profoundly  un- 
happy. 


Towards  the  close  of  this  first  delightful 
month  at  Baden-Baden,  poor  Mrs.  Roberts 
found  her  admirable  talents  for  managing 
the  financial  concerns  of  her  family  rather 
severely  called  upon  in  many  ways.     In  the 
first  place,  the  eloquent  and  unanswerable 
reasonings  of  her  son  and  daughters,  the 
power  of  which,  upon  her  mind,  seemed 
daily  to  increase,  had  proved  to  her,  beyond 
the  power  of  contradiction,  that  not  only 
all  their  pleasure  for  the  present,  but  the 
greatest  portion    of  their  happiness  and 
prosperity  during  their  future  lives,  depend- 
ed upon  their  dining  at  the  table  eThdie  with 
the  favorite  fast  party,  to  which  they  now 
appeared  to  belong  by  prescriptive  right, 
four  days  out  of  every  week.     Now  this, 
although  Lord  Lynberry,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
and  the  two  noble  friends  of  the  Russian 
princesses,  invariably  paid  for  all  the  chain- 
pagne  and  extra  wines  which  were  consum- 
ed (neither  Mr.  Roberts  nor  his  son  Ed- 
ward ever  appearing  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  the  place  to  be  at  all 
aware  of  what  was  soing  on),  notwithstand- 
ing that  these  greatly-prized  and  various  ad- 
vantages were  obtained  gratis,  Mrs.  Roberts 
found  that  the  paying  ready  money  for  the 
half-dozen  chairs  so  frequently  engaged  for 
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the  use  of  herself  and  her  family,  was  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome,  to  say  the  least  of  it ; 
and  besides  thfs,  the  intervening  days  gen- 
erally brought  a  good  deal  of  extra  expense 
with  them  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  pic- 
nics. True,  again,  the  wine  was  always 
furnished  by  the  same  gentlemen ;  but, 
even  in  Germany,  hams,  chickens,  turkeys, 
tongues,  lamb,  salads,  craw-fish,  and  fruits,' 
cost  something,  though  not  so  much, 
"  thank  Heaven  !"  Mrs.  Roberts  observed, 
*'  as  they  did  in  Leadenhall-market."  Yet 
still  they  did  cost  something,  and  so  much, 
in  fact,  that,  had  not  a  very  convenient 
large  poultry  farmer,  willing  to  sell  produce 
to  English  015^  lords,  on  credit,  been  happiiy 
discovered,  with  an  obliging  butcher  and 
Italian  warehouseman  acting  on  the  same 
principles,  the  inconvenience  would  have 
been  considerable.  As  it  was,  however, 
the  victualling  department  went  merrily  on, 
and  many  were  the  fast  dinners  eaten 
ff  ithin  the  sober  shades  of  the  Black  Forest 
during  that  delightful  season.  Although 
there  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  and  happy  community  of  feel- 
ing among  the  members  of  the  Roberts 
family  on  the  subject  of  all  these  f&tes  and 
festivals,  there  were  occasions  on  which  the 
daily  improving  £dward  seemed  inclined 
to  assert  the  rights  of  independent  manhood, 
and  to  estrange  himself  from  the  rest  of  the 
party.  He  had,  in  truth,  made  an  attempt 
to  introduce  his  admired,  or,  as  he  called 
her,  his  adored  Madame  de  Marquemont, 
to  the  society  of  his  family  and  their  elegant 
friends ;  but  this  attempt  was  effectually 
checked  by  that  lady  herself,  who  confessed 
to  him,  amidst  a  great  deal  of  very  touching 
agitation,  that  she  was  growing  conscious 
of  feelings  towards  him  which  she  could 
not  endure  to  expose  to  the  scrutiny  of  eith- 
er curious  or  indifferent  eyes.  I  scarcely 
need  say  that  such  a  reason  as  this  could 
not  be  combated,  and  it  therefore  followed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Edward  was  not 
always,  or  even  often,  of  the  ptc-nic  par- 
ties, a  privation  which  his  mother  endured 
the  better,  as  it  exonerated  him  from  the 
bore  of  contributing  his  contingent  to  the 
fees  for  sight-seeing,  horse-holding,  and 
the  like,  which  such  excursions  are  sure 
to  bring  with  them.  By  degrees,  too,  Mrs. 
Roberts  discovered  that  it  would  be  more 
convenient,  for  the  same  reason,  to  have 
his  father  absent  likewise,  and  then  came 
the  amiable  feeling  that  it  would  be  retj 
kind  if  she  staid  at  home  herself  to  dine 
With  him.    This  made  it  quite  onneces«ary 
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to  send  a  large  basket,  and  the  excessive 
liberality  of  the  Princess  Fuskymuskoff*, 
who  thus  became  chaperone  of  the  party, 
soon  made  it  quite  unnecessary  to  send  any 
basket  at  all,  and  from  this  time  forward 
the  pic-nics  gained  upon  the  table  tFhdte, 
s)  that  a  week  seldom  passed  without  four 
of  these  excursions  being  arranged. 

No  country  in  the  world  can  be  more 
favorable  for  these  pretty  variations  upon 
the  old  air,  "  Amussons  nous,'^  than  the 
neighborhood  of  Baden-Baden  ;  and,  during 
the  first  half-dozen  parties  of  this  kind. 
Bertha,  notwithstanding  all  her  sorrows, 
enjoyed  herself  exceedingly.  She  had  new 
landscapes  to  look  upon,  new  sketches  to 
make,  and  her  well-beloved  cousin  William 
at  her  side  to  take  care  of  her,  and  to  make 
every  thing  look  still  fairer  than  it  was. 
As  to  her  highness  of  Fuskymuskoff*,  how 
she  performed  the  duties  of  chaperone,  or 
how  she  took  care  of  herself.  Bertha  neith- 
er knew  nor  cared  ;  and,  if  asked  to  give 
an  account  of  each  party  on  her  return 
from  it,  by  any  one  whom  she  thought  wor- 
thy of  an  answer,  she  would  have  assured 
them  that  it  had  been  the  most  delightful 
scheme  she  had  ever  been  engaged  in,  and 
that  she  only  hoped  a  great  many  more 
would  follow  like  it.  But,  somehow  or  other, ' 
Mr.  Vincent  did  not  like  these  pic-nic  par- 
ties quite  so  well  as  his  young  cousin.  It 
was  not  that  he  felt  himself  unhappy  either,, 
for  he  certainly  enjoyed  the  scenery,  ad- 
mired Bertha's  power  of  rapid  sketching 
exceedingly,  and  appeared  to  like  the  walk- 
ing about  with  her  in  search  of  subjects, 
and  the  sitting  down  beside  her  while  she 
executed  them  very  much.  Yet,  neverthe* 
less,  he  said  to  her  one  evening  afler  their 
return  from  one  of  these  excursions  which 
she  thought  the  most  agreeable  they  had 
yet  taken,  "  I  am  afraid.  Bertha,  that  you 
will  think  me  a  very  tyrannical  sort  of  cou- 
sin, for  I  am  going  to  desire  you  not  to  do 
what  I  believe  you  like  doing  better  than 
any  other  thing  within  your  reach  at 
present.  Do  you  think  you  shall  be 
able  to  forgive  an  interference  so  little 
amiable  V 

Bertha  looked  at  him  earnestly  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  replied  with  great  simplici- 
ty, "  I  think  I  could  forgive  you  for  any 
thing  except  your  telling  me  that  you  would 
not  talk  to  me  or  walk  with  me  any  more. 
And  do  you  know,  cousin  William,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  it  is  exactly  this  that 
yoo  are  going  to  say,''  she  added,  while 
the  color  mounted  to  her  cheeks,  and  a  tear 


began  very 
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visibly  to  gather  in  her  eye,  I  more  because  you   do  not  ask  for  ray  rea- 
fur  you  must  know  that  it  is  what  I  like   sons, 


best — and  certainly  1  shall  think   it  very 
unkind." 

Vincent  colored  too  as  he  listened  to 
her.  But  the  emotion  was  not  caused  by 
his  finding  in  her  words  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  Lord  Lynberry  was  right  in  the 
fears  he  hid  expressed  for  the  fair  fiertha^s 
peace  of  mind.  It  was  rather^  perhaps,  the 
assured  conriction  that  he  was  quite  wrong 
which  caused  the  change  in  his  complexion. 
Not,  perhaps,  that  the  almost  destitute 
Vincent  would  have  wished  it  otherwise — 
under  the  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been  a  sin  to  do  so.  But  whatever  the 
source  of  the  feeling,  he  mastered  it  quickly 
and  replied,  *'  Nn,  dear  Bertha,  no,  it  is 
not  that.  Could  any  thing  make  me  think 
that  necessary,  I  should  be  quite  as  sorry 
as  you  could  be.  On  the  contrary,  however, 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you  will,  I  fear,  sound 
very  like  desiring  you  neither  to  talk  nor 
to  walk  with  any  one  but  me." 

*' Indeed  7"  said  Bertha,  with  a  very 
baopy-looking  smile. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  it  must  sound  very  like  it; 
for  the  fact  is,  that  I  w^nt  you  to  promise 
me  that  yon  will  not  go  to  any  more  of  these 
pic-nic  parties,"  he  replied. 

"  Oh  !  if  that  be  all,  I  can  promise  it 
with  perfect  readiness,"  she  returned. 

"  And  yet,  dear  Bertha,  I  am  sure  you 
enjoy  them  greatly." 

**  I  enjoy  seeing  the  beautiful  country,  and 
I  enjoy  drawing  in  the  open  air,  with  you 
at  my  elbow  to  tell  me  when  I  a,m  right  and 
when  I  am  wrong — but  as  to  enjoying  the 
parties,  because  they  are  parties — I  don't 
think  you  suspect  me  of  it." 

"That  is  quite  true.  Bertha,  it  would  be 
but  affectation  if  I  said  I  did.  And  yet  I 
almost  wonder,  too,  that  you  should  not  be 
a  little  offended  at  my  interference,  because 
I  suspect  it  must  appear  so  very  unreasona- 
ble to  you." 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  poor  Bertha,  "  I  am 
not  offended,  as  you  call  it,  at  your  interfe- 
rence, because  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  me 
to  know  that  I  still  have  a  relation  near  me, 
who  cares  for  me  enough  to  interfere  about 
roe  at  all.  And  besides  that,  cousin  Will- 
iam, I  know  perfectly  well  that  you  would 
not  (do  this,  nor  any  thing  else,  without 
having  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  it. 
And  you  may  be  very  sure  that  i  shall  go 
to  no  more  pic-nics  at  Baden.'* 

"  I  thank  yon,  dear  Bertha,  for  your 
confidence  in  me — and  I  thank  you  the 


which,  to  say  truth,  I  should  not  be 
very  well  able  to  give  explicitly.  I  certainly 
know  very  little,  either  for  or  against  these 
Russian  people,  but  yet  1  think  that  I  am 
only  doing  what  is  right  in  wishing  you  not 
to  join  any  more  in  their  gay  doings.  I 
heard  them  talking  yesterday  of  sending  a 
band  of  wind  instruments  to  some  place  in 
the  forest,  where  they  said  there  was  a  level 
turf  that  would  do  to  waltz  upon.  Now 
all  this  might  be  very  pleasant,  and  perfect- 
ly unobjectionable  among  intimate  friends 
and  acquaintance.  But  the  very  fact  that 
we  do  not  really  know  any  thing  about 
these  people  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  reason 
sufficient  to  render  it  objectionable  for 
Miss  Harrington  to  be  thrown  into  such 
very  familiar  association  with  them." 

"Then  Miss  Harrington  will  associate 
with  them  no  more,"  replied  Bertha,  smil- 
ing ;  "  or,  at  least,  not  in  such  a  sort  as 
to  involve  any  species  of  familiarity." 

And  Bertha  kept  her  word,  in  spite  of 
the  very  strongest  hints  that  Mrs.  Roberts 
could  venture  to  give  about  its  not  being 
right  for  young  people  to  aflfect  singularity, 
and  separate  themselves  from  their  young 
companions,  particularly  when  they  might 
have  the  great  advantage  of  being  chapc" 
roned  by  a  princess. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  is  probable  that 
Mrs.  Roberts'  objection  to  Bertha's  staying 
at  home,  arose  from  the  being  obliged  to 
provide  a  dinner  for  her,  the  HU-^He  re- 
pasts of  Mr.  Roberts  and   his  lady  being 
upon  a  very  small  scale  indeed  ;  but  a  very 
strong  additional  objection  soon   became 
obvious  to  her,  although  she  dared  not  make 
any  open  remonstrance  on  the  subject ;  for 
Mrs.  Rot>erts  had  quite  given  up  her  no- 
tion that  Bertha  was  an  idiot,  though  she 
still  thought  her  the  y^ty  stupidest  girl  she 
had  ever  known,  but  she  thought  that  this 
dullness  was  mixed  with  a  monstrous  deal 
of  self-willed  obstinacy,  which  might  lead 
her  any  day,  if  she  got  into  an  ill-humor, 
to  write  to  her  father,  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  him  to  let  her  come.    This  new  ob- 
jection to  Bertha's  constant  refusal  to  jnin 
the  pic-nics  arose  from  the  manner  in  which 
her  afternoons  and  evenings  were  passed  at 
home.     When  the  Roberts  family  had  been 
first  blessed  with  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
Lynberry,  Mrs.  Roberts  had,  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,  expressed  both- to  the  young 
man  and  his  tutor  her  hope  that  they  would 
make  her  pleasant  balcony  room  as  useful 
as  if  it  were  their  own ;   and,  at  any  rate. 
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that  they  would  always  come  and  take  their 
tea  with  her.  Their  doing  so,  when  noth- 
ing else  was  going  on  to  prevent  it,  had  be- 
come quite  a  habit,  and  it  was  one  of  which 
Mr.  Vincent  profiled  without  scruple  now, 
treating  Bertha  precisely  as  if  she  had  been 
a  youuger  sister,  bringing  such  books  as 
be  wished  her  to  read,  and  assisting  her 
in  her  study  of  German  with  all  the  steady 
perseverance  of  a  professional   instructor. 

"  This  will  never  do,  Edward/'  said  the 
alarmed  lady  to  her  sou,  eagerly  seizing  a 
momentary  iete-a-tete  that  she  caught  with 
him  one  morning  before  breakfast.  **  If 
jou  can  believe  that  such  a  girl  as  Bertha, 
growing  prettier  and  prettier  every  day, 
and  such  a  young  fellow  as  Vincent,  can 
go  on  in  the  way  they  do  without  making 
love,  if  you  can  believe  it,  I  can't." 

'*  How  you  do  delight  to  plague  me  about 
that  girl,  ma'am,"  replied  the  young  man, 
continuing  his  search  in  the  table  drawer 
for  a  lost  glove ;  and  how  many  mure  times 
will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you,  that 
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I   don't  care   the   tenth  part  of  a  penny  not  only  hate  her,  but  am  passionately  in 


of  them  more  money,  lucky  dogs,  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with — lor  they  neither  of 
them  play — every  body  knows  that,  so  their 
credit  is  first-raie." 

'*  But  what  has  that  to  do,  Edward,  with 
your  marrying  Bertha  Harrington?  For 
mercy's  t^ake  f^peak  to  me  like  a  reasona- 
ble being  !  Wliat  has  that  to  do  niih  your 
marrying  Bertha  Harrington  ?" 

*'  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  ma'am. 
It  will  enable  tne  to  go  on  and  keep  moving 
till  the  proper  time  comes  for  me  to  take 
her." 

*'  Gracious  goodness !  how  you  talk, 
Edward !  it  is  really  enough  to  drive  one 
wild.  Take  her,  indeed  I  1  should  like  to 
know  what  good  it  will  be  to  take  her  when 
she  is  the  wife  of  another  man  ? — and  so 
she  will  be  if  you  do  not  look  about  you  a 
little." 

"Mother!"  said  the  young  man,  raising 
his  %oice,  "let me  tell  you  once  for  all, that 
I  will  not  be  plagued  about  this  odicus  girl 
before  it  is  necessary.     At  this  moment  I 


whether  sh^  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Tutor 
Vincent  or  not."   * 

••  Then  if  you  don't  care,  sir,  I  do,"  re- 
plied his  mother  with  more  anger  than  she 
had  ever  evinced  towards  him  during  the 
course  of  his  whole  life,  "  and  how  many 
times  will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you^ 
I  wonder,  that  without  her  fortutie  we  are 
one  and  ail  of  us  likely  to  prolong  our  resi- 
dence on  the  Continent  by  being  locked  up 
in  a  gaol.     Your  father  says  that  he  can't 
get  at  a  single  penny  of  principal  money 
without  a  most  horrible  loss,  and  what  is 
worse  still,  both  to  him  and  to  me  too,  it 
can't  be  done  without  exposing  whatever 
little  mistakes  we  have  made  about  prices 
abroad  to  that  nasty  low  fellow  that  manages 
the  old  banking  concern.  Think,  then,  what 
it  must  be  to  me,  Edward,  to  hear  you  speak 
in  this  light,  careless  way,  about  the  only 
thing  that  there  seems  left  in  the  wide  world 
to  save  as  I  •  Your  father  says  that  he  can't 
give  me  another  shilling  for  the  next  month 
without  actually  borrowing  it  or  taking  it  up. 
And  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  shop  in  the 
town  where  we  don't  owe  something." 

"I  dare  say  not,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
young  man,  taking  out  a  small  pocket- 
comb,  and  currying  his  little  moustache  in 
the  glass,  "  I  can  answer  for  a  good  many 
of  them  myself.  The  taking  this  great 
house  has  proved  very  convenient  in  that 
tespect,  and  so  has  our  intimacy  with  Lyn- 
berry  and  Montgomery.     They  have  both 


love  with  another  woman,  and  1  will  not 
have  my  happiness  interfered  with.  That 
I  must  have  her  money,  I  know  as  well  as 
you  do,  and  have  it  1  will,  ma'am,  you  may 
depend  upon  it." 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,  this  is  dreadfully  wild 
talk.  You  can't  rob  her  of  her  money ; 
you  can't  take  it  out  of  her  pocket,  Ed- 
ward." 

"  No,  mother,  I  intend  to  take  it,  pocket 
and  all.  But  it  must  be  done  at  my  own 
time,  and  in  my  own  way." 

His  mother  gazed  at  him  with  a  look 
half-puzzled,  half-admiring. 

"Oh  Edward!"  said  she,  "I  do  think, 
considering  what  a  mother  I  have  been  to 
you,  that  you  might  take  me  into  your  con- 
fidence, and  tell  me  exactly  what  you 
mean." 

"Well,  ma'am,!  will,"  he  replied,  "pro- 
vided you  will  give  me  your  promise  not 
to  tell  my  father,  nor^  indeed,  any  one  else. 
I  may,  perhaps,  want  a  little  of  your  assist- 
ance when  the  time  comes,  so  it  is  as  well 
that  you  should  know  it.  But,  remem- 
her  1  you  must  swear  to  mention  it  to  do 
one." 

"  Well,  Edward,  well,  I  swear  I  won't." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  her  son, 
"  but  upon  my  soul  not  even  the  winds 
must  hear  it,"  and,  leaving  the  glass,  pock- 
etiag  his  little  comb  at  the  same  iiistant, 
he  came  close  to  his  mother,  and  whispered 
something  in  her  *ear. 
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The  cx>Ior  mounted  to  her  face,  and  she 
shook  her  head,- but  she  smiled,  and  be- 
trayed no  token  of  distpleasure,  though  for 
a  moment  or  two  she  remained  perfectly 
silent.  At  length  she  said,**  But  it  will  re- 
quire money,  my  dear  fellow,  where  will 
you  be  able  to  get  ready  money  from  V* 

*•  Where  I  have  got  it  from  before,  ma'am. 
Do  ypu  really  suppose,  mother,  that  I 
can  go  on  in  such  a  place  as  this  with 
nothing  but  the  odd  dollars  and  francs  that  I 
squeeze  out  of  you  7  You  are  monstrously 
mistaken  if  you  do.  Lynberry,  ma'am, 
will  lend  me  whatever  money  I  want." 

*'  Lynberry  I"  exclaimed  the  delighted 
mother,  in  a  perfect  ecstacy  of  hope  and 
joy,  "  Lynberry  ?  is  it  possible  that  that 
dear  creature,  Lynberry,  has  lent  you  mo- 
ney, Edward?  Then,  thank  Heaven!  I 
am  right,  as,  I  must  say,  I  generally  find 
that  I  am.  Lynberry  is  in  love  with  Ma- 
ria, my  dear  Edward.  No  young  man 
lends  money,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
without  having  some  such  motive  for  it.  I 
thought  it,  Edward,  from  the  very  first — that 
is  from  the  very  first  after  he  got  over  his 
ridiculous  fancy  for  Bertha,  of  which  I  must 
say  he  seemed  heartily  ashamed  afterwards. 
Well  then,  my  dear  boy,  I  will  teaze  you 
no  more  about  Bertha,  but  trust  entirely  to 
you,  who  I  must  in  common  justice  say, 
have  shown  in  every  way  that  you  deserved 
my  confidence.  And  now,  my  dear,  I 
won't  detain  you  any  longer ;  and,  indeed, 
I  have  enough  to  do  myself,  for  before  we 
sit  down  to  breakfast  I  must  settle  with  my 
darling  Maria  what  she  is  to  do  about  get- 
ting a  new  bonnet — whether  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  go  again  to  the  same  shop,  or  to  be- 
gin a  little  bill  at  the  one  just  opposite  to 
us.  It  is  not  quite  so  stylish  a  shop,  but 
then  it  may  be  convenient,  so  I'll  justgo — " 

And  not  perceiving  that  her  son  had  al- 
ready escaped  from  her,  the  happy  mother 
went  on  commenting  on  her  own  admira- 
ble contrivances,  till  she  had  passed  through 
the  door  which  opened  upon  the  apartment 
of  her  daughters. 


DISCOVERIES  AT  NINEVEH. 
From  The  Literary  Gazette. 

The  character  used  in  the  inscriptions 
nearly  resembles,  if  it  is  not  identical  with, 
that  found  in  the  middle  column  of  the  in- 
•criptiona  of  HamadaUi  Van,  and  (?)  Biiu- 
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tun.*  It  appears  to  be  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  forms 
of  the  arrow-headed  character  ;  less  com- 
plex than  the  former,  and  less  simple  than 
the  latter.  It  has  frequently  been  termed 
the  Median  ;  but  perhaps  on  insufficient 
grounds.  At  Van,  where  this  character 
occurs  singly  in  inscriptions  far  more  an- 
cient than  the  triliteral  inscriptions  of  the 
same  place,  it  has  been  vaguely  attributed 
to  Semiramis.  With  equal  probability.it 
might  be  assigned  to  the  second  Assyrian 
dynasty,  or  to  a  pure  Medich  epoch.  The 
same  character  also  occurs  singly  on  vari- 
ous monuments  in  Susiana  and  Elymais. 
At  Nineveh,  on  bricks  discovered  in  the 
foundation  of  edifices  evidently  of  the  very 
highest  antiquity,  on  cylinders,  and  on  frag- 
ments of  sculptured  stones,  generally  basalt^ 
we  find  the  character  called  Babylonian,  or 
a  character  equally  complex.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  two  characters  were  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  use  at  Nineveh.  If  the 
complex  were  the  most  ancient  form  of  the 
cuneiform,  which  from  all  discoveries  hith- 
erto made  we  are  led  to  believe  was  the 
case ;  and  if  it  were  used  in  Babylon  prior 
to  the  Medo-Persic  conquest,  then  we  may 
conjecture  that  it  was  employed  throughout 
the  Assyrian  empire  under' its  earlier  dynas- 
ties. We  should,  at  the  same  time,  have 
less  difficulty  in  admitting  the  title  of  Me- 
dian, now  given  to  the  intermediate  form, 
as  if  modifications  were  gradually  introduc- 
ed, and  the  character  assumed  its  greatest 
simplicity  when  last  used  by  the  Persians,t 
who  combined  the  three  classes  in  their 
triliteral  inscriptions.  This  is,  however,  a 
question  of  considerable  difficulty,  which 

*  In  my  former  remarks  I  had  ioadvertently 
included  PersepoliB ;  it  i*  the  third  column  to  the 
right  of  the  inscriptioDs  of  that  place  which  cor- 
respond with  those  above  mentioned.  The  fol- 
lowing classification  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
take  any  interest  in  the  cuneiform  character : — 
The  first  column.**  to  the  left  (of  the  spectator), 
in  the  triliteral  inscriptions  of  the  Hamadan  and 
Persepolis,  resemble  in  character  the  first  colamn 
to  the  rigbtof  Van ;  the  third  column  to  the  right 
of  Hamadan,  the  middle  column  of  Persepolis; 
the  third  column  to  the  right  of  Persepolis,  the 
middle  columns  of  Van  and  Hamodan ;  the  first 
column  to  the  left  of  Van,  the  third  to  the  right 
of  Hamadan.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  exam- 
ine an  accurate  copy  of  the  inscriptions  of  Bisu- 
tun ',  but  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  a  hasty 
survey  with  a  telescope,  that  they  resemble  those 
of  Persepolis. 

1  Compare  the  gradual  modification  of  the 
ideographic  into  the  phonetic  in  Egypt.  A  simi- 
lar process  might  easily  have  taken  place  in  the 
Chinese. 
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eoold  Mily  be  determined  satisfactorilly  by 
a  lengthened  and  minute  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  cuneiform  writing.  It  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  point  out  the  evidence  aflford- 
ed  by  the  exclusive  use  of  what  is  usually 
termed  the  Median  character  in  M.  Botta's 
monument 

Nineveh  was  completely  destroyed  by 
Cyaxares  the  Mede.  Although  it  appears 
once  more  to  have  risen  from  its  ruins,  it 
never  again  became  the  seat  of  royalty,  nor 
even  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  probable,  that  a  palace 
so  vast  and  magnificent  as  that  of  which  the 
ruins  have  now  been  discovered,  should 
have  been  built  after  that  event.  Xeno- 
phon  does  not  even  notice  the  city, — an 
additional  proof  of  its  subsequent  insignifi- 
cance.* 

The  absence  of  columns  should  indicate 
a  close  alliance  with  the  massive  forms  of 
Babylonian  architecture,  in  which  that  ele- 
gant as  well  as  useful  ornament  appears  to 
have  been  unknown.  No  fragments  of  an- 
tiquity are  more  durable  than  the  shafts  of 
columns ;  and  as  none  have  been  found  at 
Cborsabad,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  not 
employed  in  the  building.  It  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  this  would  have  been  the 
case  had  this  edifice  been  erected  by  those 
who  planned  the  palaces  of  Persepolis. 

The  principal  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
reference  of  the  building  of  Cborsabad  to 
the  Medo-Persic  dynasty  of  the  Archaeme- 
nides,  appear  to  be,  the  similarity  of  its 
sculptures  in  general  character  and  execu- 
tion with  those  of  Persepolis,  and  with  oth- 
er remains  in  Persia,  usually  called  Kayan- 
ian,  and  the  identity  of  some  of  the  figures. 
The  sculptures  may  be  included  in  that 
class  which  is  usually,  though  erroneously, 
termed  Persepoiitan  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  generic  name  has  thus  been 
given  to  a  style  of  art  which  derives  its 
source,  according  to  the  best  opinions, 
from  a  period  long  previous  to  the  foundation 
of  the  capital  of  the  Persian  empire. 

Although  the  extreme  minuteness  in  the 
details  is  equally  observable  in  Persepolis, 
yet  the  sculptures  of  Cborsabad  are  un- 
doubtedly superior  in  the  general  elegance 
and  taste  displayed  in  the  forms,  and  in  the 
remarkable  spirit  and  mouvement  of  the  fig- 
ures.   The  entrances  to  the  halls  in  both 


*  Nineveh  moit  not  be  confounded  with  La- 

(?  Kesen),  the  ruins  of  which,  probably, 

now  exist  at  the  junction  of  the  Zab  with  the  Ti- 
gris. 
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places  are  formed  by  monstrous  animals, 
identical  in  shape  at  Persepolis  and  Cbor- 
sabad,— uniting  the  human  head  and  breast 
with  the  body  of  a  bull  and  the  wings  of  a 
bird.  Heeren,  arguing  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  the  body  of  the  monster  is  that  of 
a  lion,  has  endeavored  to  trace  in  it  the 
Martichoras  of  Ctesias,  and  tu  bring  it,  with 
other  symbols,  into  the  system  of  Indo-fiac- 
trian  mythology.*  Admitting  even  the 
body  to  be  that  of  a  lion,  the  other  parts  of 
the  figure  do  not  agree  with  the  description 
of  Ctesias.  But  we  need  not  search  for  its 
origin  in  the  Indo-Bactrian  niythol<*gy. 
The  bull  with  a  human  head  was  a  pure 
Semitic  symbol.  It  was  found  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Bel,  or  Baal,  amongst  other  ruon- 
strous  figures,  in  the  earliest  period  of  Baby- 
lon ;  and  at  the  same  time  was,  perhaps, 
provided  with  two  or  four  wings,  like  otl|er 
symbols  preserved  in  the  same  building.f 
There  is,  moreover,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  bull  was  a  favorite  type  in  Assyrian 
worship.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  em- 
ployed as  symbolical  of  the  Assyrian  na- 
tion.(  I  remember  to  have  somewhere 
seen  the  god  Baal  himself  represented  with 
the  horns  and  ears  of  a  bull.  It  may  there- 
fore be  conjectured  that  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians borrowed  the  symbol  from  the  nations 
of  Assyria  or  Babylonia,  and  employed  it 
as  an  ornament  without  any  mythological 
reference ;  and  this  conjecture  appears  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  no  other 
figures  have  been  found  at  Persepolis  com- 
bining the  human  with  the  brute  form 
These  facts  will  be  of  importance  when  we 
come  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  style 
of  art  used  in  the  edifice  at  Cborsabad. 

There  is  a  further  identity  in  the  attend- 
ants of  the  king,  his  eunuch  and  his  sword- 
bearer  ;  in  the  led-horses  and  in  the  chari- 
ots. But  it  is  remarkable  that  at  Persepolis 
we  have  no  instances  of  warriors  represent- 
ed in  armor  and  helmets. 

The  arguments  against  the  reference  of 

*  Much  discussion  seems  to  have  taken  place 
amongst  travellers  as  to  the  nature  of  the  brute 
portion  of  the  figure  at  Persepolis ;  some  contend- 
ing for  a  lion  wiih  the  hoots  of  a  horse,  whilst 
otbera  discover  a  bull.  The  admirable  delinea- 
tion of  the  animal  in  the  sculptures  of  Cborsabad 
can  permit  pf  no  doubt  whatsoever  upon  the  sub- 
ject. This  fact  alone  would  prove  the  superiority 
hese  sculptures. 

t  Sasa  remarkable  passage  in  Eusebiu8,Cbron. 
ed.  Aucher,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 

t  The  Semitic  word  skaur  signifies  a  bull ; 
the  Chaldee  form  is  tour:  hence,  perhaps,  the 
Greek  and  Latin. 
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the  edifice  of  Chorsabad  to  the  dynasty  Ar- 
chseiiiciiides  are  far  more  weighty  than 
those  in  favor  of  the  supposition. 

1.  The  absence  of  the  ferooher,  that  in- 
variable attendant  of  the  kiiW  in  all  Medo- 
Perziic  monuments  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted.* The  feroohtr^  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  in  the  Zoroastrian  faith 
the  archetype  of  created  beings;  the  pure 
soul  or  essence,  detached  from  the  human 
body,  which  existed  contemporaneously 
with  each  living  thing,  both  man  and  ani- 
mal. In  the  sculptures  of  Bisutun  and  Per- 
sepolis  it  is  always  placed  above  the  image 
of  the  king,  in  his  perfect  likeness;  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  being,  however,  re- 
placed by  wings. 

2.  No  traces  whatsoever  of  Magian  wor- 
ship are  to  be  found  at  Chorsabad  ;  whilst  at 
Persepolis  we  have  the  constant  recurrence 
of  the  fire-altar  of  the  priests,  and  of  vari- 
ous symbols  of  Zoroastrianism,  such  as  the 
sacred  cup  Havan  in  the  hand  of  the  king. 

3.  The  king  is  nowhere  portrayed  as 
struggling  with  monstrous  animals,  to  denote 
his  superior  greatness  and  strength,  as  at 
Persepolis. 

4.  The  absence  of  the  simple  cuneiform 
character,  which  appears  to  have  been  al- 
ways employed  by  the  Medo-Persic  kings, 
and  represents  the  pure  Persian  dialect. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, that  whilst  valid  objections  appear  to 
exist  against  the  reference  of  the  edifice 
discovered  at  Chorsabad  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  Archsemenides,  equally  valid  arguments 
cannot  be  advanced  against  its  reference  to 
the  first  Assyrian  period.  The  second  As- 
syrian dynasty  has  evidently,  however,  the 
best  claim:  and  if  I  could  venture  to  point 
out  any  particular  monarch  to  whom  e 
sculptures  could  with  some  plausibility  be 
attributed,  I  would  name  Sennacherib,  or 
Essarhadon,  whose  conquests  over  Jews, 
Egyptians,  and  Ethiopians,  may  perhaps  be 
traced  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  captives 
and  vanquished  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Chor- 
sabad. 


LoED  Rottv't  TxLKscopc. — Miirvellous  ru- 
mors are  afloat  re&pocting  the  asirunomical  dis- 
coveriea  made  by  Lord  Rowers  inontier  tele- 
scope. It  \%  Mid  that  Kegulufl,  iustead  of  being  e 
spkire,  w  oicertained  to  be  a  disc;  and, stranger 
■till,  thnt  the  nebula  in  the  belt  of  Orion  is  a  vni- 
VBTtal  tjfsttm^a.  sun,  with  planets  moving  round 
it,  as  the  earth  and  her  fvllow-orbs  move  round 
our  glorious  luminary  ! ! !  Can  sack  thinfi  be  ? — 
LU,  Gaz, 

It  is  even  found  in  cjlindert. 


OS  THE  BUREAUCRACY  OF  PRUBSIA. 

From  tks  Forties  Qearterlj  Bevlew. 

Die  Preussische  Bureaukratie,  von  Karl 
Heinzen.     Darmstadt.     1845. 

It  has  been  continually  found  in  Eng- 
land, that  to  '  suppress'  a  book  by  order  of 
government  is  to  make  it  known  to  the 
public,  and  to  give  it,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  the  first  great  impetus  to  popularity. 
This  fact  has  been  figuratively,  yet  iruljr 
expressed  by  the  celebrated  American 
essayist,  Emerson,  in  these  axiomatic  words ' 
— 'The  martyr  cannot  be  dishonored. 
Every  lash  inflicted  is  a  tongue  of  fame; 
every  prison  a  more  illustrious  abode; 
every  burned  book  or  house  enlightens  the 
world ;  every  suppressed  or  expunged  word 
reverberates  through  the  earth.'  To  what 
degree  such  a  fate  awaits  Karl  Heinzen  we 
do  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  certainly 
the  preliminary  measures  for  martyrdom 
and  popularity  have  been  taken  with  regard 
to  his  '  fiOreaukratie.' 

This  book  has  been  suppressed  by  order 
of  the  Prussian  Government;  the  police 
have  taken  possession  of  all  the  copies  at 
the  public  libraries,  at  the  booksellers' 
shops,  and  wherever  else  they  could  ascer- 
tain there  was  a  copy  to  be  found ;  and  the 
author  has  been  obliged  to  fly  his  country. 
But  however  vigilant  the  police  may  have 
been  in  their  searches  and  inquiries,  some 
copies  will  always  remain  in  private  hands, 
will  be  read  and  treasured  up  all  the  more 
for  the  prohibition ;  the  subject  will  be  the 
more  considered  and  reasoned  upon  in  all  its 
bearings ;  and  the  work  will  excite  an  in- 
terest about  its  author,  not  merely  as  the 
author  of  so  bold  a  publication,  but  as  being 
an  object  of  persecution  in  the  cause  of  ra- 
tional liberty. 

That  Heinzen  clearly  foresaw  the  ani- 
mosity his  book  would  excite,  and  the  per- 
secution he  would  have  to  endure,  a  few 
lines  from  his  brief  Preface  will  sufficiently 
show. 

*' People  will  be  inclined  to  discover  all  pos- 
sible rrmies  in  the  bouk,  because  it  conuiins 
nearly  the  greatest  of  till — namely,  an  unspar- 
ing judgment  of  the  Bureaucrats.  They  will 
Hccuae  the  author  of  all  the  ofiences  commonly 
addpced  by  the  Bureaucratical  Inquisition — 
namely  diaioyalty  to  majesty;  then,  high  trea- 
son ;  then,  insolence  towards  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  the  authorities;  excitemenc  to  dis- 
satisfaction; outrages,  malevolence,  and  who 
knows  what  else,  may  not  be  laid  to  his  ac- 
count   He  confesses  himself  to  be  didoyaly 
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onlv,  inasmuch  as  he  subordinates  the  majesty 
oftne  king  to  the  majesty  of  Truth." 

The  author,  moreover,  declares  that  he 
will  not  remove  himself  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  laws,  provided  he  be  allowed  deliberate- 
ly to  adduce  all  the  proofs  in  support  of  his 
statements  and  opinions  in  a  fair  and  open 
trial;  but,  warned  by  the  experience  of 
others,  he  protests  against  all  measures 
that  deviate  from  the  regular,  straightfor- 
ward and  lawful  path.  Pie  demands  to 
have  the  right  of  making  a  free  defence, 
and  to  have  his  personal  security  respected 
previous  to  the  judgment  and  sentence  of 
the  Court.  Any  thing  shorfr  of  this  he  de- 
signates as  a  barbarism  and  an  abuse  of 
power.  That  he  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
fare  better  than  others  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances he  must  have  well  known. 

Bureaukratie  may  be  defined  as  the  in- 
strumental government  of  public  and  of 
secret  civil  officers.  Before  quoting  Hein- 
zen's  opinions  concerning  it,  we  will  refer 
to  certain  remarks  which  have  been  made 
by  two  celebrated  Prussian  ministers. 

The  Baron  von  SchOn  wrote  as  follows 
concerning  the  origin  and  condition  of  the 
Bureaucrats.  SchOn  never  held  the  office 
of  minister ;  but  the  title  was  given  him  for 
official  services. 

Frederick  the  Second  found  a  people  unciv- 
ilized, thoughtleBs,  and  hardly  capable  of 
thoughL  From  his  mind  a  new  worla  of  ideas 
first  came  upon  the  nation,  which  was  pene- 
trated by  the  power  of  his  spirit.  The  people, 
inspired  by  the  highly-gilted  king,  fullowcd 
wheresoever  he  led.  But  light  kindles  light. 
The  king's  designs  should  be  realized ;  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  must  execute  his  orders ;  and 
some  rays  from  the  splendor  of  the  ruling 
spirit  came  also  upon  them.  His  servants 
thus  acquired  a  greater  importance,  and  higher 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  people,  than 
otherwise  belong  to  the  executors  of  given 
commands.  This  reflex  light,  however,  from 
the  illustrious  king  grew  weaker  and  weaker 
before  the  light  of  general  culture,  continually 
increasing.  But  as  the  Church  likes  to  keep 
up  its  Saints,  so  the  tradition  of  this  radiance 
propagated  from  generation  to  generation,  till 
the  caste  of  civil  officers  attained  its  highest 
point ;  concerning  which  Strauss  rightly  says. 
that  the  Prussian  BUreaukratie  proceeds  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Catholic  Church ;  for  as  the 
Eriest  there  performs  the  rituals  only  for 
imself,  without  reference  and  regard  to 
the  community,  so  the  Prussian  civil  ofHcer, 
who  especially  stands  apart  from  the  people, 
fancies  that  the  service  of  government  exists 
only  for  himself,  and  not  he  for  the  people,  but 
the  people  for  him." 

Vol.  v.— No.  II.        16 
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The  minister.  Baron  von  Stein,  who  re- 
modelled the  government  in  conjunction 
with  Hardenberg,  in  the  old  Prussian  pro- 
vinces, must  inevitably  have  had  the  greatest 
opportunities  of  seeing  into  the  whole  of 
the  secret,  as  well  as  public  machinery  of 
the  state;  and,  on  the  subject  in  question, 
he  expressed  himself  in  these  strong 
terms : — 

"We  are  governed,"  says  Stein,  "by  paid, 
book-learned  Bureaucrats,  who  are  witnout 
property,  and  have  no  interests  at  stake ;  and 
this  will  last  as  long  as  it  can.  The  above 
epithets  and  characteristics  fairly  represent 
our  own  (and  some  other)  spiritless  governing 
machines.  Paid — therefore  strivinjr  to  ren- 
der permanent  and  increase  tlie  officers  and 
the  salaries.  Book-learned — men  living  in 
the  world  of  letters,  and  not  in  the  actual 
world.  Without  interests — because  they  have 
no  transactions  with  any  other  class  of  the 
citizens  who  constitute  the  state;  they  arM  class 
by  themselves— the  Writing  Class.  With- 
out property — and  therefore  all  movements  of 
property  do  not  affect  them.  It  may  rain; 
the  sun  may  shine ;  the  taxes  may  rise  or  fall; 
all  laws  of  old  standing  may  be  destroyed,  or 
may  remain  as  they  are ;  the  Writing  Class 
cares  nothing  about  the  matter.  They  receive 
their  salaries  out  of  the  government  cash-box, 
Riid  write— write  in  silence,  in  their  offices 
with  locked  doors,  unobserved,  unrenowned,  uj> 
known;  and  they  educate  their  children  to 
become  the  same  useful  government  machines. 
One  machinery  (the  military)  I  saw  fall  in 
1806,  on  the  14th  of  October.  Perhaps  thess 
writing  machines  will  also  have  their  14th  ^f 
October.  This  is  the  vice  from  which  cnir 
dear  fatherland  suffers — the  Power  of  tha 
Bureaucrats,  and  the  Nothingness  of  the 
C.tizens." 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  requisite 
to  notice  one  or  two  remarks  in  tAe  latter 
extract,  because  most  readers  in  England 
will  think,  either  that  they  pro>€  the  con- 
trary of  the  intended  argument  or  else  that, 
at  any  rate,  they  require  so^e  comment. 
When  Baron  von  Stein  teVs  us  that  the 
Bureaucrats  are  paid,  we  /laturally  ask,  if 
he  Ci>uld  expect  officers  o/* state  to  work  for 
nothing,  any  more  thaM  any  other  class. 
That  they  are  paid,  therefore,  is  surely  no 
reproach.  That  tbsy  are  reading  and 
writing  officers,  in  f&ct,  theorists,  or,  at  all 
events  not  practicvf  men,  is  also  in  itself  an 
accusation  of  no  apparent  weight;  because 
we  know  that  whatever  is  done  practically 
must  have  been  originated  by  thought;  and 
whatever  is  done  systematically  must  have 
been  preceded  by  a  theory.  There  are 
many,  likewise,  who  consider  that  a  civil 
officer,  having  no  property  except  his  salary, 
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is  more  iinbiased  in  his  opinion,  and  can 
exercise  a  more  pure,  abstract  judgment  in 
questions  relating  to  property ;  and  if  he 
has  no  commercial  interests,  and  does  not 
feel  his  own  concerns  directly  involved  in 
those  of  the  community,  it  may  be  argued 
that,  being  thus  disinterested,  and  free 
from  all  personal  considerations,  he  is  more 
likely  to  decide  with  single-minded  honesty 
for  the  general  good.  These  reflections 
will  naturally  occur  to  many  Englishmen ; 
but  they  are  not  so  weighty  as  at  first  they 
may  appear.  If  they  be  applicable  to  some 
parts  of  the  machinery  of  government  in 
England,  the  same  application  will  not  hold 
good  with  regard  to  Prussia.  It  should  be 
understood  that  we  allude  to  the  question 
of  no  property  and  no  interests  in  the 
affairs  of  the  working  community,  which 
facts  are  adduced,  among  other  circum- 
stancQi,  as  tending  to  display  the  unfitness 
of  the  Bureaucrats  for  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  And  with  good  reason  ;  for 
they  are  oflen  called  upon  to  decide,  and 
must  decide,  upon  matters  of  which  they 
have  had  no  sort  of  experience,  and  no  direct 
knowledge ;  and  they  do  thus  decide,  with- 
out asking  the  advice  of  those  who  have 
such  experience  and  knowledge.  Hence, 
having  no  actual  experience  and  knowledge, 
and  their  wits  not  being  sharpened  by  the 
possession  of  property,  and  private  interests 
a  stake;  if  they  are  called  upon  to  make 
tie  terms  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
another  nation,  they  are  at  all  times  liable 
to  Commit  errors,  the  results  of  which  are  a 
direc\  and  manifest  injury  to  the  communis 
ty.  The  treaty  of  commerce,  for  instance, 
made  tf)out  two  years  ago  with  Holland, 
has  already  proved  to  be  of  the  most  disad- 
vantageous kind  to  Germany.  The  heavy, 
matter-of-f&ct  Dutchmen,  who  drew  up  the 
treaty  for  tieir  own  country,  *  knew  their 
business,'  anC  were  men  of  business  them- 
selves; the  'ptnmanship'  of  the  paper-wise 
BureaucraU  hai  no  chance  with  them. 
The  injury  to  Pri^sia  is  of  the  most  serious 
kind.  But  who  is  responsible  ?  Nobody. 
It  is  a  different  mat^^r  in  England,  though 
we  do  not  see  great  reason  to  be  compli- 
mentary to  our  own  country  on  this  score. 
Without  doubt,  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons (to  say  nothing  of  the  Lords)  contains 
many  members  who  are  very  ignorant  of 
commercial  affairs,  and  of  business  gener- 
ally ;  a  few  book-learned  men,  and  a  few 
theorists ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  these  are 
checked  by  the  presence  of  some  excellent 
men  of  business,  of  men  who  have  had  ex- 
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perience,  and  possess  practical  knowledge 
of  commercial  and  other  social  affairs;  and 
when  in  difllicult  cases.  Select  Committees 
are  formed*,  those  who  are  known  to  be  the 
best  men  for  the  given  subject  are  pretty 
sure  to  form  some  part,  at  leasts  if  not  the 
principal  part  of  them.  Moreover,  if  great 
ignorance  and  great  errors  are  committed, 
it  is  a  public  matter,  can  be  discussed,  and 
the  due  amount  of  odium  or  blame  attached 
to  the  right  parties,  who  would  become 
thenceforth  less  liable  to  obtain  the  chance 
of  doing  similar  mischief  to  the  public  in- 
terests. But  in  Prussia  all  is  transacted 
with  closed  doors;  the  framers  of  laws, 
acts,  and  treaties,  settle  every  thing  'to 
their  own  minds ;'  their  statements  of  facts, 
arguments,  discussions,  are  not  known,  and 
even  their  ignorance  is  seldom  known  ex- 
cept by  its  results.  Nobody  is  publicly  re- 
sponsible for  what  is  done,  or  how  it  works. 
It  emanated  from  the  Bureaucracy ;  that  is 
the  only  answer.  Nobody,  however  in- 
structed, can  offer  a  timely  word  of  advice 
or  warning,  no  public  measure  being  pre- 
viously open  to  public  discussion.  The 
first  thing  that  is  heard  of  it  with  certitude 
is  from  "  authority."  The  government 
announces  that  a  law  or  treaty  has  been 
made,  an  act  passed.    The  thing  is  done. 

The  reader  is  now  sufficiently  prepared 
for  the  introduction  of  Karl  Heinzen.  In 
his  chapter,  entitled  '  Woher,  und  was  ist 
die  BOreaukratie,'  he  says,  '  The  Prussian 
Bureaucracy  springs  out  of  the  Prussian 
absolutism;'  and  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
it  is  a  natural  result  of  despotism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  slavery  on  the  other. 

Despotic  power  must  have  many  instru- 
ments to  do  its  work,  or  else  it  may  die, 
using  the  words  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  died  '  worn  out  with  ruling  over  slaves.' 
Something  to  the  same  effect  has  been  said 
by  various  princes;  Frederick  William  I., 
for  instance,  who  '  endeavored  to  establish 
the  sovereignty  like  a  rock  of  bronze,'  and 
Frederick  William  III.  who,  both  in  word 
and  deed,  regarded  the  people  and  the 
state  as  '  the  tools  of  the  greatness  and 
splendor  of  the  royal  houses.'  But  as  the 
majority  of  princes,  and  especially  of  ab- 
solute princes,  are  not  so  fond  of  a  life  re- 
quiring such  constant  activity,  and  we  may 
say,  actual  hard  work,  the  labor  was 
gradually  distributed  among  a  namber  of 
civil  officers,  all,  however,  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  despotism  by  tbeir 
secret  as  well  as  public  responsibility  to  the 
ministers  of  these  absolute  princes. 
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^  Any  power,  especially  in  the  state,  mast 
be  represented.  Who  then  represents  the 
Bureaucracy?  Chiefly,  of  course,  the  minis- 
ters. We  do  not  weaken  this  general  assertion 
by  admitting  some  highly  honorable  excep- 
tions, since  even  the  minister  who  came  into 
office  with  the  intention  of  not  being  a  Bu- 
reaucrat, was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the 
existing  and  in-rooted  system.  We  congra- 
tulate Herr  von  SchOn  that  he  never  became 
a  minister.  It  is  not  a  monarchy  in  reality, 
and  in  the  executive,  governs  in  I'mssia,  but 
an  oligarchy.  Each  minister  is  a  monarch  in 
his  own  way.  The  ministers — servants  of 
the  state — are  become  the  masters  of  the 
state;  the  domestics  of  the  house  constitate 
the  house.  The  ministers  in  Prussia  will, 
therefore,  often  go  beyond  their  authorized 
power,  because  the  mass  and  the  dependency 
of  their  subordinates  is  so  immense^  that  it 
gives  them  an  overweening  sense  or  the  su- 
premacy of  their  authority.  For  this  reason, 
the  Bureaucracy  is  equally  the  opponent  of 
the  king  and  of  the  people.  It  will  easily 
believe  it  has  too  little  power  precisely  be- 
cause it  has  too  much.  In  England  the  minis- 
ters command  through  the  medium  of  their 
commission  from  the  people ;  in  Prussia  the 
ministers  exercise  command  over  the  business 
of  the  people,  and  over  the  people  themselves. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  keep  ministers 
within  bounds  on  all  sides;  and  from  be- 
neath by  means  of  a  free  constitution  and  a 
real  representation  of  the  people." — Heinzen, 
Preuss,  BUreaukratie,  pp,  20,  21. 

In  the  chapter  entitled,  'Beschwerden 
gegen  die  BOreaukratie,'  Heinzen  says  it  is 
of  '  divine  origin'  (an  irony  which  has,  of 
course,  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  proofs 
of  high  treason)  ;  and  thus  it  is,  therefore, 
irresponsible,  in  any  public  way,  and  all- 
powerful.  '  What  weapons,'  continues  he, 
'  can  we  use  against  Bureaucracy  7  None. 
The  Press  does  not  attack  it,  because  the 
Censor  is  its  seconder ;  Justice  does  not 
chastise  it,  because  Justice  has  no  power 
over  it.'  He  then  asks  why  complaints  are 
not  publicly  made  against  all  these  abases 
of  authority ;  and  the  answer  that  naturnlly 
occurs  is,  because,  in  almost  all  cases,  Bu- 
reaucracy itself  has  to  decide  upon  these 
complaints.  Moreover,  these  same  officials 
are  intrenched  on  all  sides,  and  laugh  at 
the  inimical  marksmen  who,  as  Heinzen 
humorously  expresses  it,  '  rove  about  here 
and  there  with  their  pen-shooters.'  In  fine, 
this  class  of  functionaries  is  a  regularly  or- 
ganized machinery  of  government,  estab* 
fished  and  supported  by  all  the  powers  of 
an  absolute  monarchy.  A  really  popular 
representation  and  a  free  constitution  would 
be  its  death-blow.    This  is  why  the  resist- 
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ance  has  been  so  great  to  all  such  projects, 
and  has  caused  such  palpiible  vacillation  on 
the  part  of  the  present  king. 

Heinzen  gives  a  chapter  on  the  subject 
of  a  proposed  constitution,  (as  opposed  by 
the  Bureaucrats),  and  the  royal  promise. 

*  Du  sollst  dein  Wort  halten,'  says  the  au- 
thor, at  the  head  of  the  chapter.  It  is  very 
interesting,  but  prodigiously  long,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  others,  and  so  diffuse,  as  to  set 
any  amount  of  extracts  at  defiance.  The 
substance  of  it,  however,  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated : 

The  present  King  of  Prussia  promised 
his  people  to  give  them  a  constitution ;  and 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  J8I4,  these 
articles  were  agreed  upon  as  a  minimum 
for  each  state; — 

1.  A  definite  part  in  the  legislature. 

2.  The  sanction  of  the  taxes. 

3.  Representation  of  the  Constitution 
against  an  undue  interference  of  the  Kinir  or 
the  Diet.  * 

The  King  of  Prussia  now  published  the 
well-known  order  of  the  22d  of  May,  1816, 
in  which  he  says,  among  other  things, 

"  That  the  principles  upon  which  We  have 
governed  my  be  truly  handed  down  to  pos- 
lerity  by  means  of  a  written  document  as  a 
Constitution  of  the  Prussian  realm,  and  pre- 
served Cor  ever,  we  have  decreed, — 

**1.  There  shall  be  formed  a  Representa- 
tion of  the  people. 

"3.  Out  of  ilie  provincial  diets  shall  be  se- 
lected a  Diet  for  the  whole  kingdom,  which 
shall  have  its  seat  at  Berlin. 

"  4.  The  efficiency  of  the  representatives  of 
the  kingdom  extends  over  all  the  legislature, 
including  taxation. 

"  *  If  any  body  should  ask,'  says  Heinzen 

*  whether  we  know  an  instance  in  which  Fred- 
erick William  ill.  has  broken  his  itord,  we 
must  answer — It  is  certain  that  he  has  never 
publicly  revoked  it  as  be  publicly  pledged  it — 
but  he  has,  in  fact,  lell  it  unfuijiUeiU  " 

How  unanswerable  these  remarks  ar* 
must  be  sufficiently  apparent ;  but  those  only 
who  are  aware  of  the  shackled  condition 
of  the  press  in  Prussia  can  properly  esti- 
mate the  moral  courage  of  the  man  who 
has  thus  dared  to  use  the  powerful  sim- 
plicity of  the  language  of  truth.  And  this 
naturally  leads  us  to  turn  to  Heinzen's 
chapter  of  the  Biireaucracy  and  the  Press. 

There  are  in  Prussia,  and  even  in  its 
smallest  towns,  civil  officers  called  censors, 
and  nothing  can  be  published  any  where 
without  the  examination  and  permission  of 
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this  officer.*  He  sees  every  thing  that  is 
intended  to  be  printed  and  published — 
even  mercantile  advertisements  and  circu- 
lars !  He  is  guided  by  secret  orders  from 
the  government,  and  is  not  liable  to  any 
other  check  upon  his  conduct.  He  can 
erase  what  he  pleases  from  a  manuscript  or 
printer's  proof,  and  need  give  no  sort  of 
explanation  to  an  author  or  other  writer ; 
the  censor's  will  or  caprice  being  arbitrary 
and  admitting  of  no  question.  Two  years 
ago,  it  is.  true,  the  king  constituted  a  high 
court  of  appeal,  called  Ober-Censur-Ge- 
richt,  to  which  complaints  may  be  address- 
ed ;  but  the  judges  are  Bureaucrats.  With 
regard  to  newspapers,  the  censorship  is 
more  especially  stringent.  The  *  Leip- 
zig Gazette '  was  prohibited  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  because  it  com- 
menced a  contest  with  the  Bureaucracy. 
The  'Rhenish  Gazette'  was  utterly  quash- 
ed for  the  same  unpardonable  offence,  the 
Bureaucrats  cried  out  that  the  '  State  and 
Church '  (meaning  their  offices  and  sala- 
ries) '  were  in  danger.' 

The  censorship  has  different  depart- 
ments. There  is  a  censor  whose  business 
in  each  town  is  solely  with  newspapers ; 
another  '  looks  sharp '  over  the  pamphlets ; 
another  takes  care  of  the  novels  and  ro- 
mantic literature  generally;  nor  is  poetry 
by  any  means  forgotten.  But  the  news- 
papers are  more  especially  the  objects  of 
watchful  solicitude.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment does  not  consider  the  censor  a  suffi- 
cient power  to  keep  the  editors  of  news- 
papers within  the  bounds  of  '  a  most  un- 
dangerous  discussion  of  affairs,'  and  there- 
fore, it  suspends  over  their  heads  a  threat, 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  that  any  slip 
of  the  pen  may  be  visited  by  the  loss  of  the 
license  of  the  paper.  No  newspaper  can 
appear  in  Prussia  without  a  license — and 
licenses  are  very  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  are  only  given  con- 
ditionally.  But  after  all  this  care  in  the 
licenses,  and  making  preliminary  condi- 
tions, and  the  constant  supei vision  of  the 
censor,  (who  may  erase  any  thing  he  pleases 
here  and  there  all  over  the  printer's  proofs, 
the  gaps  being  ordered  to  be  closed  so  that 
nobody  shall  know  the  alarming  spot  where 
an  erasure  was  made,)  after  all  this,  the 
editor  or  other  responsible  person  is  still 
amenable  to  the  law ! 

*  Except  books  which  exceed  twenty  sheets, 
but  these  may  be  suppressed  by  a  summary  order, 
before  the  sale  of  them  comDieuces.-^See  ^  For. 
Quar.  Rev.*  No.  Izvi.  pp.  370^7. 
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The  prohibition  of  works  is,  moreover, 
of  a  wholesale  kind  in  some  cases.  All  the 
works  of  some  of  the  ablest  authors,  such 
as  Heinrich,  Heine,  and  Ludwig  BOrne,  are 
prohibited  in  Prussia  ;  and  every  thing 
printed  in  Switzerland,  (that  is  to  say,  at 
Zurich  and  Winterthur  im  litterarischen 
Comptoir,)  is  prohibited  throughout  the 
Prussian  dominions.  This  is  a  bad  state 
of  things,  and  needs  alteration.  A  change 
has  already  been  demanded  by  the  Diet  of 
West  Prussia,  (the  oldest  and  most  genuine- 
ly Prussian  province,)  and  the  Rhenish 
Diet ;  while  there  now  lies  before  us  a 
well-argued  proposal  presented  to  the  lat- 
ter diet,  which  is  at  this  time  sitting  at 
Coblentz.  It  is  supported  by  many  pe- 
titions. 

The  Army  Service,  as  one  might  expect, 
is  severely  dealt  with  by  Heinzen.  How 
far  any  of  his  remarks  will  apply  to  the 
military  institutions  of  other  countries,  we 
leave  the  reader  to  determine.  We  should, 
however,  observe  that  although  the  princi- 
ple of  the  power  of  brute  force  is  the  same 
in  .all  cases,  there  is  yet  a  great  difference 
in  the  circumstances  between  the  standing 
army  of  a  nation,  and  a  '  nation  of  soldiers.' 

*'  There  is  ii  brilliant  rolBery  and  a  brilliant 
slavery  in  the  instituiion  of  the  starding  army ; 
both  are  most  beautilully  uniti'd.  When  it  is 
beautiful  to  be  a  machine  under  a  coat  of  two 
colors ;  when  it  is  a  blessing  to  be  a  slave  un- 
der stunning  nmsic ;  when  it  is  dignilying  to 
have  the  soul  and  body  drilled  for  gaiter- 
service  and  parade  j  then  will  you  find  beauty, 
happinesji,  and  human  dignity,  united  in  a  liie 
in  the  standing  army. 

"Nothing  presents  a  greater  contrast  to  tlie 
culture  of  our  times,  than  the  reflection  that 
the  security  of  the  state  should  etill  be  based 
on  a  military  institution  I  an  institution  by 
which  every  independent  power  of  man  he- 
comes  a  fault ;  by  which  each  free  volition  is 
annihilated,  together  with  all  spirit;  by  which 
the  nature  that  distinguishes  us  from  other 
creatures  of  the  earth  is  destroyed ;  in  which 
even  the  rudest  word  of  command  becomes 
reason ;  tne  most  arduous  order,  law ;  the 
blindest  obedience,  virtue ;  and  the  most  god- 
dcFcrted  loss  of  free-will  {die  gotiv^lassensle 
Willenlosigkeit)  is  a  duty!" — Reinzeiiy  Bu- 
reaukratiCt  p.  101. 

The  chapter  on  '  Justice '  is  interesting. 
We  offer  the  following  abstract  of  the  prin- 
cipal points. 

Ministers  can  make  what  laws  they 
please  without  submitting  them  to  public 
consideration,  there  being  no  represents- 
tiou  of  the  people  in  Prussia;   and  the 
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ministers  can  generally  make  the  judges 
decide  as  they  wish,  inasmuch  as  the 
former  have  the  power,  if  displeased  with 
them,  of  dismissing  them  from  ofRce. 

Heinzea  very  truly  remarks,  that '  where 
justice  is  not  wholly  free  and  inviolate  in 
all  respects,  there  is  no  right  and  no  se- 
curity of  the  citizens  possible.'  '  In  Prus- 
sia,' continues  he,  'this  secuiity  does  not 
exist.  Neither  the  author  of  this  book,  nor 
the  author  of  any  other,'  (nor,  we  might 
humbly  add  in  a  whisper,  the  writer  of  the 
present  article,)  '  is  at  any  time  sure  that 
he  may  not  be  takeil  out  of  his  house  by 
the  police,  and  conducted  in  custody  to 
Berlin  or  any  other  place,  the  moment  the 
Bureaucracy  thinks  him  deserving  of  its 
especial  consideration.'  Among  other  ex- 
amples, they  have  treated  in  this  way  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logue.  The  poor  author  and  the  rich  pre- 
late fare  alike ;  but  that  is  very  indifferent 
consolation  to  actual  sufferers.  They  took 
the  archbishop  out  of  his  house  under  mere 
accusations,  and  out  of  the  district  of  his 
jurisdiction,  withdrew  him  from  all  clerical 
functions,  treated  him  for  several  years  as 
a  prisoner,  and  finally — declared  that  no- 
thing could  be  proved  against  him ! 

In  the  old  Prussian  provinces,  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Rhenish,)  the  Book  of 
Laws  is  cdled  *  Landrecht.'  It  first  ap- 
peared in  the  last  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Frederick  H. ;  but  since  that  time  it  has 
been  so  much  altered  by  cabinet  orders 
•(from  the  king)  and  ministerial  rescripts, 
(which  in  Prussia  have  the  pow^r  of  laws,) 
that  it  now  creates  more  difficulties  and 
errors  than  it  cures,  and  the  most  experi- 
enced lawyer  can  scarcely  find  his  way 
through  the  ismense  complexity.  The 
late  king  had  already  ordered  the  forma- 
tion of  a  law  commission  to  compile  a  new 
Book  of  Laws  for  the  entire  kingdom.  At 
the  head  of  this  commission  stands  the 
celebrated  professor  and  state-minister, 
Von  Savigny ;  but  up  to  this  time  the  com- 
mission has  never  published  any  of  its  la- 
bors. Id  the  Rhenish  provinces,  which  it 
will  be  recollected  were  for  many  years 
nnder  the  dominion  of  the  French,  the 
'Code  Napoleon'  is  still  the  recognized 
Book  of  Laws.  All  the  Prussian  ministers, 
and  more  especially  the  minister  Von 
Kamptz,  endeavored  to  do  away  with  this 
admirable  code,  and  to  give  the  Rhenish 
provinces  the '  Landrecht'  instead.  But  pub- 
lic feeling  and  opinion  were  so  very  strong 
against  the  design,  that  none  of  the  ministers 
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could  venture  to  do  it  for  fear  it  should  excite 
the  loyal  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  to 
an  insurrection,  or  at  least  to  a  state  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  present  government. 
It  was  not  thought  prudent  to  inspire  them 
with  any  regrets  concerning  their  late  rul- 
ers, the  French.  Nevertheless,  the  minis- 
ters have  continued  virtually  to  alter  the 
'  Code  Napoleon '  to  a  very  great  extent, 
without  making  any  nominal  or  literal 
change  by  the  addition  of  all  sorts  of  new 
laws,  and  the  alteration  of  others.  This 
mancBUvre  was  sometimes  so  glaring  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  publish  these  new  laws 
in  the  government  papers,  where  they  ought 
all  by  right  to  appear,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  power  of  laws,  by  being  thus  made 
known  to  the  population.  They,  there- 
fore, sent  them  quietly  to  the  different 
courts  of  law  and  other  administrations, 
and  thus  the  new  law  was  first  learnt  by 
its  effect  being  felt.  The  trick  would  be 
laughable  were  it  not  a  serious  thing  to 
play  with  justice.  Heinzen  says,  '  After 
the  rescript  of  the  2*2d  of  December,  1833, 
the  verdicts  of  a  court  of  law  in  matters 
that  concern  high-treason,  or  disloyalty  to- 
wards the  king  or  country,  are  no  verdicts, 
but  only  advices  for  a  verdict!  The  minis- 
ter of  justice,  after  having  had  them  mi- 
nutely examined  and  brought  into  unison 
with  the  laws,  makes  them  verdicts  V 
Falsehoods  ludicrously  palpable  have  also 
been  tolJ.  Although  the  Minister  von 
Kamptz  continually  made  the  greatest  al- 
terations, virtually,  in  the  *  Code  Napo* 
leon,'  by  issuing  new  ministerial  rescripts 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  corresponding 
cases  in  the  Code,  he  nevertheless  declar- 
ed, on  leaving  his  seat  as  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice in  18;)8,  that  *  not  a  single  article  in 
the  Civil  Code,  in  the  Civil  Process  Order, 
or  the  Penal  Code,  had  been  altered.' 
Heinzen  says,  '  This  I  call  cutting  off  the 
nose  and  ears  of  a  man,  and  then  saying 
we  have  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head  V 

Nor  is  the  system  of  Education  in  Prus- 
sia, excellent  as  this  is  in  so  many  respects, 
free  from  the  reproach  of  despotic  influence. 
Children  and  young  men  acquire  a  great 
general  knowledge ;  but  professors  and 
schoolmasters  are  not  allowed  to  teach  ac- 
cording to  any  views  of  their  own,  or  to 
instil  any  convictions  they  may  entertain 
which  are  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
regular  government  system.  Hence,  be- 
sides other  limitations,  the  pupils  do  not 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  matters  that  con- 
cern actual  life,  and  which  might  enable 
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them  to  stand  upon  their  own  ground  in 
entering  the  active  world.  Biit  a  free  in- 
struction could  hardly  be  expected  in  a 
country  where  the  free  expression  of  thought 
is  not  permitted  either  to  the  pen  or  the 
tongue.  This  applies  not  merely  to  politics, 
but  also  to  theology,  and  to  philosophy  gen- 
erally. '  A  professor/  says  Heinzen, '  who 
should  indulge  in  a  free  expression  of 
thought  at  his  lecture-desk,  would  be 
equally  punished  with  a  rebel  who  de- 
claimed in  the  streets.' 

Heinzen's  work  is  divided  into  three 
Parts,  the  fir&t  and  most  important  of  which 
we  have  now  gone  through.  The  remainder 
we  have  seen,  but  do  not  at  present  pos- 
sess, the  separate  Parts  being  handed  about 
privately.  Should  we  obtain  them,  how- 
ever, as  we  fully  expect,  we  shall  probably 
return  to  the  subject;  and  after  exhibiting 
the  work  in  detail,  offer  some  general  com- 
ments on  the  whole,  together  with  the  state 
of  things  it  discusses. 

It  is  by  means  of  a  few  such  men  as 
Heinzen — men  who,  as  Carlyle  expresses 
it,  possess  '  the  true  martyr  spirit,'  that 
Liberty  gradually  uplifts  he^head,  and  tri- 
umphs over  the  despotism  that  on  all  sides 
oppresses  her.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
conclude  with  the  anthor's  words. 

**For  all  who  have  an  opinion  of  their  own 
these  few  words  are  written.  That  which 
makes  man  a  slave,  is  the  mean  fear^of  a  prison. 
But  to  be  obliged  to  take  one's  conviction  into 
the  grave  is  a  greater  punishment  than  a 
prison  could  be;  and  to  spread  one's  free 
opinion  is  a  greater  happioess  than  the  se- 
curity derived  from  a  timorous  silence.  It  is  a 
duty  and  an  honor  to  enter  a  gaol,  when  its 
doors  are  opened  for  rectitude  and  truth.  The 
path  to  liberty  lies  through  the  prison." — Hein- 
xen,  Preu88.  BUreauknUiej  p.  207. 

Heinzen  has  at  present  taken  refuge  in 
Belgium ;  but  we  understand  that  he  offers 
to  return  and  submit  himself  to  the  laws, 
provided  they  will  try  him  by  the  '  Code 
Napoleon,'  and  not  b^  a  secret  tribunal. 
Meantime  a  subscription  for  his  wife  and 
family  has  been  made  in  Cologne. 


Mr.  Job.^  Martin,  late  lecretBry  to  the  Art- 
ista'  Benevolent  Fund,  has  been  presented  with  a 
•Uver  inkstand,  as  a  testimony  far  his  services  to 
that  Institution.  It  originated  entirely  with  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  on  the  suMestion  of 
Sir  John  Edward  Swinborne,  Bart,  the  President. 
The  subscription  was  confined  to  the  Committee. 


JAMES,  FIRST  EARL    OF  MALME8BURY. 

From  ths  ftaartorlj  Review. 

Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  James  Har* 
ris,  First  Earl  of  Malmeshury,  contain" 
ing  an  Account  of  his  Missions  to  the 
Courts  of  Madrid^  Frederick  the  Great ^ 
Catherine  II.,  and  the  Hague;  and  of  his 
special  3fissions  to  Berlin,  Brunswick^ 
and  the  French  Republic.  Edited  by 
his  grandson,  the  Third  Earl.  Vols. 
III.  and  lY.     London.     1844. 

Towards  the  contelusion  of  our  recent 
notice  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  this  series^ 
we  said — ^  we  suppose  thai  a  further  pub" 
licaiion  is  intended,  which  perhaps  has  been 
postponed  from  considerations  of  delicacy 
towards  persons  still  living.*  We  find, 
however,  that  we  were  mistaken  in  suppo»- 
ing  that  there  was  any  delicacy  in  the  case 
— the  postponement  seems  lo  have  been 
but  another  instance  of  the  practice  winch 
has  of  late  grown  up  of  bringing  oat  in 
livraisons  works  which  might  as  well,  for 
aught  we  see,  have  been  brought  out  at 
once.  We  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  effect  6[ 
this  system,  but  we  notice  it  on  this  occa- 
sion only  because  it  Jed  us  into  expecta- 
tions which  have  been  disappointed,  and 
has  obliged  us  to  divide  into  two  articles 
a  subject  which  we  should  rather,  on  ac- 
count of  some  principles  which  it  involves, 
have  discussed  in  one. 

If  these  latter  volumes  of  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  diaries  and  correspondence  were  to 
be  published  in  our  day,  they  must  naturally 
have  excited  considerable  surprise  in  the 
public  mind,  and  have  raised — in  addition 
to  the  suggestion  which  we  made  as  to  the 
respect  due  to  private  feelings— the  more 
important  question  as  to  the  right  of  a  public 
minister  or  his  representative  to  publish,  at 
his  private  pleasure,  and  for  his  private  ob- 
jects, documents  or  information  obtained 
in  his  public  character  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  official  duties.  This  abstract 
question  might  have  been  raised  in  the 
case  of  even  the  two  first  volumes,  where 
there  are  many  things  which  ought  not, 
we  think,  to  have  l^n  published  as  part 
of  the  official  or  even  private  correspond^ 
ence  of  a  British  minister;  but  as  they 
related  to  days  comparatively  remote,  and 
to  interests  for  the  most  paK  obsolete,  and 
as  we  presumed  (erroneously  it  seems)  that  a 
discreet  pause  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  precluding  any  oompSainta  either  public 
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or  private,  of  too  near  an  approach  to  our 
own  times,  rve  forbore  raising  a  question 
which  might  seem  invidious,  and  which 
the  good  sense  and  delicacy  of  the  noble 
Editor  himself  appeared  to  avoid ;  but,  as 
the  appetite  of  the  public  for  these  revela- 
tions, and  the  profit-prompted  liberality  of 
(he  possessors  of  such  documents,  seem 
rapidly  increasing  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  oflfer 
some  observations  on  a  subject  of,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  some  novelty  and  considerable 
importance. 

We  must  begin  by  stating  that  these 
volumes  contain  matters  so  various  as 
to  be  at  first  sight  hardly  reducible  to 
any  common  rule  as  to  the  right  or  propri- 
ety of  their  publication.  We  have,  1. 
The  ordinary  official  despatches  and  com- 
munications between  the  minister  and  his 
own  court,  and  that  lb  which  he  was  ac- 
credited. 2.  The  more  secret  and  confi- 
dential correspondence,  which  under  the 
form  and  style  of  private  letters  are  essen- 
tially official,  and  affect  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  public  interests.  3.  Memoranda, 
minutes,  of  conferences,  or  conversations, 
and  intelligence,  collected  in  the  ministe- 
rial character,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
mission.  4.  Extracts  of  Diaries  which 
Lord  Malmesbury  seems  to  have  kept  with 
great  assiduity  all  through  his  life,  and 
of  which,  during  the  peru^s  of  his  public 
employment,  all  the  most  essential  portions 
relate  to  his  ministerial  duties,  and  are  as 
it  were  a  kind  of  log-book  of  his  official 
and  in  some  degree  of  his  personal  proceed- 
ings:— the  fourth  volume  is  almost  wholly 
composed  of  extracts  Cirom  the  Diary  from 
1801  to  1806,  when  Lord  Malmesbury  was 
residing  in  London  in  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive political  acquaintance,  and  keeping 
very  copious  notes  of  the  political  news  and 
occurrences  of  the  day. 

Of  these  classes  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
we  think,  that  the  three  first  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  same  category, 
and  as  subject  to  whatever  custom  or  rule 
of  law  may  exist  as  to  the  antagonist  rights 
of  the  Crown,  and  one  of  its  official  agents, 
over  the  documents  connected  with  the 
agency.  The  question  on  the  Diaries  is 
rather  more  complicated,  from  the  difficul- 
ty of  distinguishing  how  far  papers  of  such 
a  mixed  character  can  be  classed  as  public 
or  private.  But  the  difficulty  is  more  su- 
perficial than  real:  on  the  one  hand,  no 
one  can  pretend  that  Lord  Malmesbury's 
representative  had  not  a  legal  right  over 
bis  private  diaries;    those,   for   instance, 
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kept  when  he  was  out  of  office ;  but  on  the 
other  it  may,  we  think,  be  doubted  whether 
such  a  right  extends  to  a  journal  like,  for 
instance,  that  kept  during  his  mission  to 
Brunswick,  which  is  really  a  history  of  the 
mission — containing  scarcely  one  word  or 
fact  that  bad  not  a  direct  relation  to  it,  and 
which  but  for  the  mission  could  have  had 
no  existence. 

Now,  putting  aside  for  the  moment  all 
question  of  discretion  and  delicacy,  and 
regarding  only  the  strictness  of  law,  we 
hold  that  it  is  clearly  established  that  a 
public  minister  can  have,  with  regard  to 
his  official  papers,  no  private  and  independ- 
ent right  of  publication. 

Judge  Story,  in  his  '  Commentaries  on 
Equity  Jurisprudence,'  has  collected  all 
the  cases  which  constitute  the  law  on  this 
subject,  and  classed  and  condensed  them 
in  his  usual  masterly  style.  He  states,  on 
all  the  authorities,  that  'private  letters, 
even  as  literary  compositions,  belong  to  the 
writer  and  not  to  the  receiver,  who  at  most 
has  a  special  property  in  them  which  does 
not  give  him  a  right  to  publish  them' 
(^  944) ;  and  again,  that  '  by  sending  a 
letter  the  writer  gives  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  a  property  in  it  for 
the  purposes  of  reading,  and,  in  some  cases, 
of  keeping  it ;  but  the  gift  is  so  restrained 
that,  beyond  the  purposes  for  which  the 
letter  is  sent,  the  property  remains  in  the 
sender'  (^  945).  These  decisions  were 
made  on  the  principle  involved  in  this  and 
all  such  like  cases,  namely,  the  copyright 
in  and  the  pecuniary  value  of  such  papers. 
But  the  argument  goes  still  further,  and 
protects  letters,  not  merely  as  property, 
but  as  the  sacred  depositories  of  private 
confidence.  'It  would,  indeed,'  says  Dr. 
Story,  '  be  a  sad  reproach  to  English  and 
American  jurisprudence  if  Courts  of  Equi- 
ty could  not  interpose  in  cases  where  the 
very  nature  of  the  letter  imports-^as  mat- 
ters of  business,  or  friendship,  or  advice, 
or  family  or  private  confidence — ^the  tm- 
plied  or  necessary  intention  and  duty  of 
privacy  and  secrecy'  (§  947)  ;•  and  thence 
the  cases  lead  to  a  still  closer  analogy  to 
our  point.  '  Courts  of  Equity  will  res^ 
train  a  party  from  making  a  disclosure  of 
secrets  communicated  to  him  in  the  course 
of  a  confidential  employment*  (§  952).  And 
he  further  shows  that  these  rules  apply  not 
merely  to  letters  received,  but  equally  so 
to  letters  written  by  a  person — in  short, 
'  they  have  been  applied  in  all  cases  where 
the  publication  would  he  a  violation  of  trust 
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or  confidence,  founded  in  contract  or  im- 
plied from  circumstances'  (§  949).  And, 
if  this  doctrine  be  true  in  private  cases,  it 
is  infinitely  stronger  in  that  of  a  sworn  ser- 
vant of  the  State,  who  is  not  merely  what 
the  law  would  call  an  agent,  but  is  invested 
with  a  still  more  confidential  character, 
and  a  much  higher,  and  much  deeper  res- 
ponsibility. This  is  common  sense,  com- 
mon honesty,  common  equity,  and  com- 
mon law. 

A^case  occurred  a  few  ye^rs  ago,  in  which 
we  had  occasion  to  consider  this  question 
incidentally,  and  our  opinion  then  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  these  principles. 
This  was  in  our  review  of  *  A  Narrative  of 
a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,  by 
Richard  Rusk,  Esq,,*  Envoy  from  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Rush  in  this  work 
chose  to  publish,  without  any  authority 
from  his  government,  and  on  his  private 
responsibility,  many  of  his  diplomatic  com- 
munications with  our  ministers,  and  gave 
some  reasons — very  bad  ones  as  we  thought 
and  showed — for  this  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  diplomacy.  For  our 
present  purpose  we  need  only  quote  our 
general  resume  of  the  question.  The  first 
part  of  our  argument  had  applied  to  the 
mere  act  of  publishing  what  had  never 
been  intended  for  publication,  and  then 
we  proceeded  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
publication  by  Mr.  Rush — 

'But  Mr.  Rush  is  in  a  still  graver  error 
as  to  the  general  principle.  He  seems  to 
think  that,  ifsuch  documents  may  be  publish- 
ed, he  has  a  right  to  publinh  them.  No  such 
thing.  The  State  has  such  a  right,  but  not 
the  servant  of  the  State,  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  head  of  the  Government.  In 
all  a  minister's  negotiations,  whether  verbal  or 
documentary,  he  can  acquire  no  personal  right 
—no  right  to  publish  or  otherwise  employ  the 
|)aper3  he  may  have  collected,  or  the  informa- 
tion he  may  have  obtained,  for  any  purpose 
of  his  own.  The  whole  belongs  to  the  State, 
and  he  has  no  more  right  to  make  any  use  of 
them  than  a  lawyer  would  have  to  turn  some- 
thing which  he  has  found  amongst  his  client's 
title-deeds  to  his  own  advantage.' — (GU  R., 
xlix.  p.  325.) 

To  this  general  doctrine  we  have  never 
heard  any  objection ;  we  believe  it  to  be  in- 
disputable, and  we  will  therefore  venture 
to  repeat  our  matured  judgments-one  not, 
as  we  have  shown,  formed  on  or  for  the 
present  occasion, — that  the  noble  Editor 
had  no  right  whatsoever  to  publish  the  di- 
plomatic papers  of  his  grandfather.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  such  a  publication  might 


have  been  stopped  by  an  injunction ;  and 
as  the  case  now  stands,  we  suspect  that  the 
law  of  copyright  would  not  protect  a  pub- 
lication where  there  was  no  right  to  pub- 
lish. 

But  this  applies  only  to  the  absolute 
right — which  is,  we  admit,  susceptible  of 
various  modifications  in  practice.  In  the 
first  place  the  consent  of  the  Government 
for  the  time  being,  as  representative  of  the 
sovereign  or  the  state,  would  hardly  be  de- 
nied on  a  fit  occasion,  and  would  remove 
all  difficulty.  Of  the  two  earliest  publica- 
tions by  private  persons  of  diplomatic  pa- 
pers that  we  possess — '  The  Cabala*  and 
Diggs's  '  Complete  Ambassador* — it  is  ob- 
servable that  both,  and  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, referred  to  transactions  quite  obsolete^ 
and  were  published  during  the  license  of 
the  CommonwealtH-,  but  that  when  the 
*  Cabala'  was  republished  afler  the  Resto- 
ration with  some  additional  matter,  it  was 
with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  second  volume  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  works,  published  by  Swift, 
which  contained  his  diplomatic  letters,  was 
especially  dedicated  to  King  William — 
which  the  frst  volume  was  not — and  had 
no  doubt  his  Majesty's  countenance  and 
sanction.  But  we  have  now  before  us  a 
case  of  recent  and  decisive  authority — Sir 
Robert  Adair's  publication.  May,  1844,  of 
'  An  Historical  Memoir  of  his  Mission  to 
Vienna.'  This  memoir  is  based  on,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  selection  from  the  des- 
patches written  and  received  by  him  da- 
ring that  period.  Sir  Robert  Adair,  taking 
the  true  legal  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the 
case,  obtained  from  Lord  Palmerston^  then 
the  Secretary  of  State,  '  an  ojieial  permis* 
sion — not  withdrawn  by  Lord  Aberdeen — 
to  publish  such  parts  of  his  despatches  as 
might  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  ser- 
vice ;'  and  he  also,  he  tells  us,  obtained 
'  Prince  Mettemich^s  consent  ;*  and  he  an- 
nounces on  his  title-page  that  these  des- 
patches are  'published  by  permission  of  the 
proper  authorities.*  All  this  is  right  and 
proper,  and  establishes,  we  think,  the  true 
principles  of  the  case. 
'  But  though  we  suppose  that  in  strictness 
no  state-papers  can  be  printed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Crown,  yet  in  practice  any 
formality  of  sanction  has  been  reasonably 
considered  as  unnecessary  in  cases  which, 
by  long  lapse  of  time  and  entire  change  of 
circumstances,  can  no  longer  affect  either 
private  feelings  or  public  interests,  and 
have  passed  into  the  fair  and  undisputed 
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domain  of  history.  It  might  be  difficoU  to 
fix  the  precise  boundary  of  this  domain,  in 
which  every  year  makes  a  degree  of  changah; 
but  it  is  creditable  to  the  discretion  of  the 
eminent  men  who  have  served  in  public 
stations  for  the  last  century— of  the  here- 
ditary possessors  of  their  official  papers — 
and  of  the  literary  men  who  have  had  access 
to  those  papers — that  till  within  very  late 
years  little  or  nothing  has  been  published 
to  which  any  serious  objection  could  be 
made.  When  Lord  Kenyon  and  Dr.  Ph ill- 
potts  published,  in  1827,  the  letters  be- 
tween the  Ring  and  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Kenyon  on  the  subject  of  the  Coronation 
Oath,  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon — with  all  his 
political  and  religious  predilections  for  the 
views  that  publication  was  intended  to  serve 
—could  not  help  expressing  '  considerable 
doubts'  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  pub- 
lication, (Twiss's  •  Life,'  vol.  i.  p.  360)— 
not  from  any  disapprobation  of  the  senti- 
ments, nor  doubting  that  they  did  honor  to 
both  parties,  but  evidently  because  it  seem- 
ed to  make  public  a  privileged  communi- 
cation too  near  our  times  to  be  altogether 
considered,  as  in  all  other  respects  they 
certainly  are,  historical  documents.  Lord 
Elton's  own  biographer,  who  states  this 
doubt,  has  gone  much  farther,  for  he  has 
printed  not  only  private  letters  of  recent 
date,  but  a  number  of  the  most  secret  and 
confidential  notes  from  King  George  lU.  to 
his  Chancellor  on  the  most  delicate  sub- 
jects. In  our  review  of  Mr.  Twiss's  work, 
(Q.  R.  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  71,)  we  said  that,  tak- 
ing for  granted  that  Mr.  Twiss  had  obtain- 
ed permission  from  the  parties  or  their  re- 
presentatives for  the  publication  of  thefte 
private  communications,  there  were  still 
some  for  which  it  was  too  early  even  to  ask 
such  permission — a  sufficient  intimation  of 
the  judgment  which  we  now  more  broadly 
state — that  without  such  perpiissron,  those 
documents  were,  according  to  all  admitted 
principles,  no  more  the  property  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's grandson,  in  respect  to  pubUeation, 
than  Lord  Malmesbury's  despatches  were 
of  his  grandson.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
present  Earl  has  not  thought  of  obtaining 
any  such  permission  or  sanction,  and  for 
this  as  well  as  other  reasons  we  cannot  but 
think  that  his  publication  infringes  on  those 
iU-definedf  but  well  understood  rules  of  dis- 
cretion and  delicacy,  by  the  nice  observ- 
ance of  which  the  publication  by  private 
hands  of  official  documents  •an  alone  be 
justified. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  noble  Editor 
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had  not  the  least  intention  of  infringing  these 
rules,  and  will  be  surprised  at  finding  that 
he  can,  by  any  ill-natured  critic,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  done  so.  We  assure  him  we 
are  not  towards  him  ill-natured  critics; — 
we  are  satisfied  that  he  was  as  far  as  we 
ourselves  should  be  from  publishing  any 
thing  which  he  could  have  imagined  to  be 
injurious  to  the  public  service  or  reason- 
ably displeasing  to  individuals.  But  in  our 
judgment  he  has  happened  to  do  both ;  and 
it  is  lest  the  involuntary  error  of  a  justly 
respected  nobleman  should  in  these  all- 
publishing  days  create  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, that  we  have  thus  ventured  to  express 
our  opinion  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  offi- 
cial and  confidential — that  is  the  greater 
and  more  important — divisions  of  these  pa- 
pers were  not  his  to  publish,  and  that  the 
customary  and  conventional  rights  which  a 
sufficient  lapse  of  time  confers  on  the  pos- 
sessor of  such  documents  have  not  yet  ac- 
crued to  him. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  pronounce 
this  judgment,  which  is  much  against  our 
own  private  interest  and  predilections.  We 
have  been  very  much  amused  by  these  two 
latter  volumes,  and  chiefly,  we  fear,  with 
those  parts  the  publication  of  which  we 
have  thus  presumed  to  criticise.  We  wish 
we  could,  consistently  with  our  duty  to  the 
public,  encourage  this  mode  of  anticipat- 
ing history:  it  has  great  charms.  How 
much  more  delightful  to  us  must  be  the 
sketches  of  George  III.  and  George  IV. — 
Queen  Charlotte  and  Queen  Caroline — 
Pitt  and  Fox — Canning  and  Windham— 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  minor  portraits) — 
all  fresh,  as  it  were,  from  the  hand  of  a 
painter,  their  contemporary,  and  in  some 
degree  ours — than  they  will  be  in  another 
generation,  when  they  might  be  exhibited 
without  offence,  and  received  with  indiffer- 
ence I  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  historic 
truth  may  gain  something  by  what  we  have 
hitherto  considered  as  premature  publi- 
cation. If  there  be  misunderstanding  or 
misrepresentation  of  facts  or  of  motives, 
there  may  probably  be  those  living  who 
will  feel  an  interest  in  correcting  the  error 
and  in  doing  justice  to  themselves  or  their 
party ;  and  when  the  mention  is  favorable, 
there  will  be  many  to  relish  the  praise  of  a 
well-remembered  parent  or  friend,  with  a 
keenness  of  pleasure  that  cannot  be  felt  by 
a  more  distant  progeny.  It  may  be  also 
said  that  no  such  publication  is  ever  made 
without  some  reserve  and  delicacy — that 
even  when  nothing  is  added  to  praise  some- 
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thing  is  often  subtracted  from  censure,  and 
that  traits  likely  to  be  oflfensive  to  indi- 
viduals may  be  easily,  and  generally  are 
tenderly  softened  or  omitted  :  and  this,  we 
dare  say,  may  be  said  of  the  Malmesbury 
publication.  But  then  this  process  is  like- 
ly to  destroy  the  truth  and  unity  of  the 
work :  after  being  strained  through  such 
a  cullender  an  author  may  be  no  more  like 
himself  than  a  puree  to  a  potato.  Unless 
we  have  the  whole  evidence  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  of  his  veracity,  nor  appreciate  his 
distribution  of  praise  or  blame.  It  is  like 
asking  us  to  give  implicit  credit  to  a  wit- 
ness without  allowing  us  the  test  of  a  per- 
sonal examination. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  of  these  con- 
siderations, we  fall  back  to  our  original 
position  that  such  publications  are  of  very 
doubtful  propriety,  and  that  in  the  present 
instance  it  has  been  somewhat  premature 
as  regards  individuals,  and  somewhat  incau- 
tious as  affects  national  interests ;  and  we 
solicit  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the 
government  to  the  inconveniences  which 
may  arise  if  this  practice  of  dealing  with 
official  documents  as  private  property  should 
become — as  from  the  taste  of  the  times, 
and  the  activity  of  the  literary  trade,  we 
think  probable — ^an  ordinary  speculation 
with  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  public  ser- 
vants. Take  three  or  four  instances.  The 
Armed  Neutrality  twice  died  away ;  but  is 
another  revival  impossible,  and  would  the 
maritime  interests  of  this  country  be  much 
strengthened  by  an  appeal  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  Russian  correspondence?  Is  the 
union  of  France  and  Spain  against  Eng- 
land so  entirely  out  of  the  question  that 
some  British  negotiator  may  not  be  told  on 
the  authority  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  or 
Lord  81,  Vincent  (I),  that  Gibraltar  is 
worthless,  or  at  best  but  a  counter  on  the 
great  card-table  of  Europe?  Will  it  tend 
much  to  exalt  oar  character  for  honesty 
and  good  faith  to  have  it  said  that  a  British 
minister  of  the  highest  rank  prided  himself 
on  having  bribed  the  menial  servant  of  a 
friendly  sovereign  to  betray  the  humble  du- 
ty of  opening  of  closing  the  door  of  his 
master's  closet  ?  Or  will  European  confi- 
dence in  our  national  pride  and  integrity 
be  in  any  degree  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
pending  the  Lisle  negotiations  we  received, 
not  only  without  indignation,  but  with  com- 
placency, projects  of  pecuniary  corruption, 
which,  if  it  disgraced  our  adversaries  to 
propose,  it  did  us  no  great  honor  to  listen 
to  ?    In  four  large  voTumes,  pretty  nearly 
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divided  between  twaddle  and  gossip,  such 
passages  as  we  have  referred  to  may  be 
overlooked  by  ordinary  readers ;  but  we 
submit  it  to  graver  judgments,  and  even  to 
public  opinion,  whether — be  they  truly  rep- 
resented, or,  as  we  rather  hope,  discolored 
and  exaggerated — these  arcana  are  fit  to  be 
divulged  in  the  style  and  for  the  motives 
with  which  they  are  now  presented  to  the 
world. 

Turning,  however,  from  these  specula- 
tions, which,  though  they  come  too  late  in 
this  case,  may  be  applicable  to  others,  we 
proceed  to  our  examination  of  the  contents 
of  these  volumes,  premising,  once  for  all, 
that  our  space  will  allow  us  to  give  a  very 
inadequate  summary  of  so  great  a  variety 
of  transactions,  and  that  we  shall  chieAy 
endeavor  to  bring  before  our  readers  topics 
on  which  Lord  Malmesbury  either'  throws 
a  new  light,  or  gives,  in  doubtful  points,  a 
preponderating  evidence. 

We  left  Lord  Malmesbury  at  the  dose  of 
the  last  volume  separated  in  politics  from  Mr. 
Fox,  and  united  with  the  Duke  of  Portland 
and  his  section  of  the  Whigs  in  the  support 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  France.  An  early  opportunity  was 
taken,  we  will  not  say  of  rewarding  his 
conversion,  but  of-  employing  his  known 
abilities  and  still  greater  reputation,  in  the 
public  service.  For  any  diplomatic  doty 
he  had  certainly  at  that  moment,  in  public  . 
opinion,  no  competitor ;  and  the  policy  he 
was  called  upon  to  forward  was  in  full 
accordance  with  his  own  previous  opin- 
ions. 

Towards  the  close  of  1793  the  King  of 
Prussia — ander  a  strange  combination  of 
political  embarrassment,  private  intrigue, 
and  fanatical  delusion— -exhibited  a  strong 
disposition  to  break  oiT  his  defensive  alli- 
ance with  England,  and  to  withdraw  from 
the  contest  against  France — in  which  be 
had  been,  originally,  the  most  zealoas  and 
prominent  actor.  Such  a  design,  and  es- 
pecially the  motives  that  prompted  it,  were 
so  contrary  to  good  faith,  and  so  full  of 
peril  not  only  to  Prussia  herself  but  to  all 
Europe,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  GrenviUe 
proposed  to  Lord  Malmesbury  a  special 
mission  to  endeavor  to  counteract  this  pu- 
sillanimous, and  indeed,  as  regarded  us, 
fraudulent  policy,  and  to  induce  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  adhere  to  what  was  at  once 
his  duty  to  himself,  and  his  engagement  to 
his  allies.  Lord  Malmesbury  had,  before 
his  departure,  an  audience  of  George  UL 
in  the  closet — ^'tbe  first  time  since  the 
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Regtnty  Bilf — on  which,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, Lord  Malroesburj  had  not  behaved 
with  qaite  6o  much  gratitude  and  duty  as 
might  have  been  expected.  His  Majesty, 
however,  was  very  gracious,  and  gave  his 
Lordship  some  advice  on  the  subject  of  his 
mission,  which,  if  only  as  an  additional 
corrective  of-the  false  notions  that  were  so 
long  and  so  industriously  propagated  as  to 
the  infirmity  of  his  Majesty's  intellect  and 
judgment,  is  worth  extracting. 

<  He  began  by  saying  something  complimen- 
tary on  my  accepting  the  Prussian  Mission, 
then  went  on  by  saying,  ^  A  few  clear  words 
are  better  perhaps  than  long  instructions.    I 
believe  that  the  eimg  of  Prussia  is  an  honest 
man  at  the  bottom,  although  a  weak  one.  You 
must  first  represent  to  him,  that  if  he  allows 
his  tnoral  character  the  same  latitude  in  his 
explanation  of  the  force  of  treaties,  as  he  has 
allowed  it  in  other  still  more  sacred  ties"  (re- 
ferring to  his  marriage),  ^<  all  good  faith  is  at 
an  end,  and  no  engagement  can  be  binding. 
You  must  then  state  to  him.  how  much  his 
fumor  is  engaged  in  joining  in  this  business, 
in  not  giving  up  a  cause  in  which  he  had  be- 
fatk  so  nobly.    Then  you  should  apply  to  his 
itUerest^  that  the  event  of  the  war  must  either 
fail  or  succeed ;  that  if  he  withdrew  himself 
from  the  number  of  coalesced  Powers,  in 
either  case  he  would  suffer  from  leaving  them. 
In  the  first  case  (the  failure  of  the  war)  he 
perhaps  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  conse- 
quence of  suffering  this  Tartarian  horde  to 
overrun  Europe.    In  the  second,  if  loe  succeed, 
he  certainly  might  be  sure  that  not  having 
contributed  his  share  to  the  success,  would  put 
him,  in  respect  to  the  other  Powers,  in  a  situa- 
tion of  want  of  consideration  and  consequence. 
and  that  he  would  not  be  consulted  or  referred 
to  in  Uie  general  system  of  Europe,  when  that 
became  a  matter  of  discussion.    That  if  you 
fail  on  referring  him  to  these  three  great  pomts 
— his  integrity,  his  honor  and  his  interest — it 
will  be  certain  nothing  can  be  done ;  and  al- 
though I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  your 
skill  and  abilities,  yet  I  shall  rest  assured  in 
UuLt  ease  that  no  skill  or  any  ability  would  be 
equal  to  success.' — vol.  iii.  p.  7. 

'  And  this,'  says  Lord  Malmesbury,  '  his 
Majesty  delivered  with  great  perspicuity 
and  correctness;'  and  then  he  went  on  to 
an  explanation  without  which  the  first  arti- 
cle of  these  oral  instructions,  as  to  the 
King  of  Prussia's  moral  conduct,  would  ap- 
pear very  strange — '  The  King  of  Prussia,' 
he  said, '  was  an  illumine ;'  and,  as  Lord 
Malmesbury  aflerwards  found,  persuaded 
himself — under  the  influences  of  that  mys- 
terious sect— that  he  might  reconcile  with 
strict  morality  the  having  a  wife  and  three 
mistressesy  and  with  sound  policy  the  form- 
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ing  an  intimate  alliance  l)etween  his  own 
despotism  and  the  Jacobin  democracy. 

In  one  of  ther  early  letters  from  Berlin 
Lord  Malmesbury  writes  to  Lord  Grenville 
what  surely  ought  not  to  have  been  yet — if 
ever — published  :— 

*  My  dear  Lord, — The  ins  ide  of  this  Court  f  s 
really  a  subject  fit  only  for  a  private  letter : 
unfortunately  it  is  so  closely  connested  with 
its  public  conduct,  and  influences  it  so  much, 
that  I  wish  to  give  you  every  information  jela- 
live  to  it  in  mv  power. 

<  The  female  in  actual  possession  of  favor  is 
of  no  higher  degree  than  a  servant  maid.  She 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Mickle,  or  Mary 
Doz ;  and  her  principal  merit  is  youth  and  a 
warm  constitution.  She  has  ac(^uired  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  ascendency,  and  is  supported 
by  some  of  the  most  infeiior  class  of  favoiites; 
but,  as  she  is  eonsidered  as  holding  her  ofiice 
only  during  pleasure,  she  is  not  courted,  though 
far  from  ne^ected,  by  the  persons  of  a  higher 
rank. 

'  The  two  candidates  for  a  more  substantial 
degree  of  favor  are  Mad  lie.  Vienk  and  Madlle. 
Bethman.  The  first  (I  really  believe,  ex- 
tremely against  her  will  and  her  principles)  is 
forced  forward  by  a  party  who  vrant  to  acquire 
consequence;  and  I  am  told  she  has  the  good 
wishes  of  Lucchesini,  who  thinks  he  shall  be 
able  to  lead  her.  Madlle.  Bethman  plays  a 
deeper  game ;  she  acts  from,  and  for,  herself; 
she  professes  to  love  the  King,  but  that  her 
principles  prevent  her  giving  way  to  it;  she  is 
all  sentiment  and  passion ;  her  aim  is  to  be 
what  his  first  mistress  was,  and  to  turn  to  her 
account  all  the  licentious  latitude  ii  is  said  the 
iUuminie  allow  themselves.  Madlle.  Bethman 
is  cousin  to  the  wealthy  banker  of  that  name 
at  Frankfort,  and,  from  what  I  have  learnt 
there,  is  perfectly  qualified  to  act  the  part  she 
has  undertaken.^ — vol.   iii.  p.  44. 

The  noble  editor  is  rather  at  a  loss  to 
explain  what  the  tenets  of  this  religious  or 
irreligious  freemasonry  of  lUumnes  were, 
and  we  cannot  much  help  him.  All  that 
we  know  is,  that  it  was  a  deep  secret — and 
a  very  safe  one  withal — for  we  strongly 
suspect  they  did  not  know  it  themselves. 
Their  principal  rites  seem  to  have  been 
muddling,  smoking,  raising  ghosts,  and 
dealing  with  the  devil — which  devil  was  of 
a  scale  of  intellect  little  above  that  of  his 
votaries.  But  the  influence  of  this  folly 
became  considerable  in  the  dreamy  twilight 
of  German  metaphysics,  and  had,  at  an 
early  period — even  in  the  time  of  the  phi^ 
losopher  Frederick — ^made  its  way  into  the 
palace  of  Berlin,  where  the  twin-sisters— 
infidelity  and  superstition — held  rival,  and 
yet  congenial,  courts.  Wraxall  tells  us 
that  the  quondam  hero  Prince  Ferdinand  ct 
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Brunswick  abandoned  himself  to  the  doc- 
trines and  reveries  of  the  Illumines  till  they 
reduced  his  once  powerful  mind  to  a  state 
of  imbecility.     '  It  will  hardly  be  believed/ 
says  Wraxall,  '  that  prior  to  1773  he  was 
so  subjugated  by  them  as  frequently  to  pass 
ipany  hours  of  the  nights  in  churchyards, 
engaged   in  evoking  and  endeavoring  to 
raise  apparitions.'     Old  Frederick  was  for- 
ced to  dismiss  the  poor  visionary  general 
from  his  public  employments ;  but  was  not, 
it  seems,  able  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
mischief  in  his  own  family.     We  ourselves 
have  heard,  from    indisputable  authority, 
that  the  king  whom  Lord  Malmesbury  vis« 
ited  (in   addition  to  the  moral  or  rather 
immoral  illumination  which  we  have  men- 
tioned), was  so  preternaturally  enlightened 
as  to  confound  the  garden  of  Charlotten- 
burgh  with  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and 
would  reverentially  take  off  his  hat  when  he 
fancied  that  he  met  our  Saviour  in  his  walks. 
But  throughout  this  negotiation  with  Lord 
Malmesbury  the  Prussian  monarch,  howev- 
er visionary-mad  he  might  be  in  the  garden, 
was  in  a  very  matter-offact  state  of  mind 
in  his  cabinet ;  and  the  whole  affair  appears 
to  have  been  on  his  part  a  greedy  and  un- 
principled scheme  to  obtain   the  largest 
possible  number  of  English  guineas  for  ser- 
vices in  which  England  had  an  interest — 
strong,  no  doubt,  as  part  of  the  general 
cause  agaipst  France, — but  exceedingly  in- 
ferior and  remote  compared  with  that  of 
Prussia  herself.     The  Prussian  cabinet  in- 
sisted on  having  their  whole  army  of  100,- 
000  subsidized !     And  when  England  was 
so  liberal,  or  as  we  think  extravagant,  as 
to  propose  a  sum  of  *2,000,000/.  for  the  an- 
nual subsidy  of  that  power,   to  be  paid, 
2-5ths  or  800,000/.  by  England,   i^th  by 
Austria,  l-5th   by  Holland,  and  the  other 
l-5th  to  be  charged  to  Prussia  herself,  Prus- 
sia refused  to  contribute  this  quota,  and  in- 
sisted that  her  army  should  be  fed  and  for- 
aged  into  the   bargain.    And  when  this 
monstrous  pretension  was  rejected,  another 
still  more  monstrous  was  produced,  as  a 
conciliatory  expedient  forsooth — ^that  Prus- 
sia would  bear  her  quota,  provided  the  sub* 
sidy  was  raised  to  2,600,000/.-— only  a  more 
impudent   mode    of  reasserting  that  she 
would  pay  nothing  at  all.    In  the   mean 
while  Austria,  most  naturally  we  think,  de- 
clined to  take  any  part  of  the  expense  of 
the  Prussian  army  on  her  shoulders,  and 
great  distrust  and  acrimony  arose  between 


ably  sold  to  the  French)  were  most  to 
blame. 

The    negotiation   was    in    this    nearly 
hopeless  state,  when,  as  appears  by  the  cor* 
respondence,  the  Prussian  minister,  Haug- 
witz,  proposed  to  transfer  it  to  the  Hague. 
The  Editor  states,  in  a  note  from  the  Mal- 
mesbury papers,  that  this  was  an  artful  sug* 
gestion  of  Lord  Malmesbury  to  get  the  ncs 
gotiation  out  of  the  influence  of  Lucchesini 
and  the  French.     We  believe  this  is  a  mis* 
take.     In  his  private  diary.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury says  that  Haugwitz  proposed  and  he 
accepted  the  change :  and  we  cannot  dis- 
cover what  possible  motive  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  could   have  had   for  such  a  move. 
Haugwitz's  is  obvious — it    relieved    the 
King  of  Prussia  from  the  presence  of  Lord 
Malmesbury,  and  the  personal  embarrass- 
ment of  having  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
most   infamous  escroquerie  that  was  ever 
attempted — it  removed  Lord  Malmesbury 
from  the  capital,  where  the  appearance  of 
the  Court  and  the  army  contradicted  the 
professions  of  extreme  penury,  on  which 
the  whole  Prussian  case  rested — it  removed 
him  also  from  the  auxiliary  influence  of  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna — and  finally,  it  threw 
him  into  Holland,  where  ihe  pressure  of  the 
immediate  danger  and  the  necessity  of  the 
Prussian  protection  would  be  most  severely 
felt.     It  was  Lord  Malmesbury's  fortune, 
on  this  occasion,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
all  through  life,  to  be  baflled  and  bamboo- 
zled, or,  to  use  the  more  modern,  and,  we 
suppose,  politer  term,  mystified,  and  then, 
like  a  very  able  diplomatist,  as  he  no  doubt 
was,  he  suggests,  though  he  does  not  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  it  was  all  a  subtle  device 
of  his  own '  cleverness.'     And  truth  obliges 
us  to  say — though  it  be  said  of  the  great 
Earl  of  Malmesbury — that  a  more  goosey 
despatch  never  met  our  eyes  than  that  in 
which  he  announces  with  great  joy  this 
change  of  place  to  Lord  Grenville,  together 
with  a  new  project,  by  which  Austria  was  to 
be  left  altogether  out  of  the  question ;  and 
we  were  to  have  the  great  advantage  of  redu- 
cing our  subsidy  from  800,000/.  to  only 
750,000/. — a  prodigious  saving  of  one-^tz- 
teentk,  but    accompanied    by   this    slight 
drawback,  that  the  force  to  be  supplied  for  it 
was  diminished  in  a  rather  larger  propor* 
tion^froro    100,000  to  60,000    men,  or 
about  seven'sixteentks. 

But  even  this  wonld  have  been  better 
than  what  was  really  obtained,   for  Lord 


the  Coorts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  for  which  Malmesbury   signed,   on   the  10th  April, 
Pnuwia  and  her  minister  Lacohe8ini(prob- 1  a  treaty,  by  which  Prussia  was  to  place 
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62,400  men  at  the  disposal  of  England  and 
Holland,  at  the  price  of  50,000/.  a-nionth, 
with  1/.  12s.  per  man  per  month  for  bread 
and  forage — in  all  150,000/.  a-month  ;  be- 
sides 300,000/.  for  putting  them  in  motion, 
and  100,000/.  more  at  the  end  of  the  year 
for  sending  back  again :  so  that,  instead  of 
getting  100,000  men  for  800,000/.  per  an- 
num, as  at  first  proposed,  we  had  eventually 
to  pay  near  1,200,000/.  for  62,400,  for  six 
months  nominally,  but  not  for  one  day  in 
reality.  The  intention  was  to  employ  these 
troops  OH  the  Dutch  frontier  in  connexion 
with  our  own  army  then  in  Flanders  under 
the  Duke  of  York  ;  but  it  soon  became  clear 
that  Ijord  Malmesbury  had  been  again  de- 
ceived, for  the  Prussians  seem  never  to  have 
bad  the  remotest  idea  of  executing  any  part 
of  the  treaty,  except  pocketing  the  money. 
The  Editor  very  naturally  wishes  to  palliate 
this  discomfiture  of  his  grandfather  ;  and — 
Lord  Malmesbury  having  been  invited  to 
bring  to  England  for  the  consideration  of 
the  ministers  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of 
York  and  of  the  Dutch  government  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  employing  the  subsidiary 
army — the  Editor  states, 

'  It  appears  that  this  ill-judged  recall  con- 
tributed much  to  the  success  with  which  the 
French  party,  taking  advantage  of  treachery 
and  national  prejudices,  contrived  through 
Luccliesioi  to  stultify  the  treaty.' — p.  93. 

We  cannot  see  how  this  recall  was  ill- 
judged^  or  what  Lord  Malmesbury's  quit- 
ting the  Hague  for  a  visit  to  London  of 
three  weeks — after  the  treaty  had  been 
signed — could  have  had  to  do  with  French 
intrigues  at  Berlin  or  Lucchesini's  negoti- 
ations at  Vienna.  When  Lord  Malmesbury 
returned  to  the  Hague — he  had  been  in  Lon- 
don only  from  the  6th  to  the  24th  of  May — 
he  was  met  by  complaints  from  the  Prussians 
that  the  money,  without  which  their  army 
could  not  move,  had  not  yet  come ;  and 
Malmesbury,  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  the 
2nd  of  June,  complains  in  very  bitter  terms 
against  the  English  ministers  that  the  first 
instalment  under  this  prodigious  treaty  had 
not  yet  arrived,  b&  if  such  sums  as  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  in  a  particular  coin 
could  be  collected  at  a  few  days'  notice.  It 
turned  out  that  the  first  instalment  of  300, 
000/.  had  been  already  remitted  from  the 
British  treasury  on  the  27th  of  May,  For 
the  few  days  that  the  remittance  was  on  the 
road  nothing  could  exceed  the  complaints 
of  the  Prussian  ministers  at  the  delay.  The 
Prassian  army  could   not  and  would  not 
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move  a  mile  without  the  money,  and  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  very  well  inclined  to  join 
in  all  their  prognostics  of  mischief  from  this 
supposed  delay.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
complaints  the  money  arrived  ; — the  com- 
plaints ceased — but  not  a  Prussian  marched. 
The  monthly  subsidies  were  to  commence 
on  a  most  propitious  and  auspicious  day — 
the^rs^  of  April;  and  they  were  regularly 
paid  in  Prussian  coin  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  yet  we  find  Lord  Malmesbury  con- 
fessing that  for  these '  immense  sums,*  as  he 
justly  calls  then;;,  the  Prussians  •  had  not 
moved  a  step — nor  did  they  ever ;  but  ex- 
aggerating the  effects  of  a  trifling  skirmish 
which  they  had  with  the  French  near  Key- 
serslautern,  which  even  the  exemplary  mo- 
desty of  the  French  military  writers  hardly 
notices,  and  complaining  beyond  all  credi- 
bility and  truth  of  their  own  loss,  they  at 
last  got  up  a  kind  of  mutiny  in  the  army 
against  a  compliance  with  the  treaty,  iand 
having  received  1,105,000/.  up  to  Septem- 
ber, out  of  the  gullibility  of  Lord  Malmes- 
bury and  the  too  prodigal  confidence  of  the 
British  ministry^  the  whole  bubble  burst ; 
— and  then  Lord  Malmesbury  writes  home, 
with  the  most  wonderful  self-complacency, 
that  he  is  not  at  all  ashamed  of  the  failure 
of  his  treaty,  because  it 

<  must  be  considered  as  an  alliance  with  the  AU 
gerineSi  whom  it  is  no  disgrace  to  pay,  nor  any 
impeachment  of  good  sense  to  be  cheated  by.'' 
— vol.  iii.  p.  126. 

O  lame,  and  impotent,  and  disgraceful 
conclusion  !  Instead  of  regarding  Lord 
Malmesbury's  temporary  recall  as  injudi- 
cious, or  the  delay  in  paying  the  swindled 
subsidy  as  blameable,  every  one  who  reads 
even  these  papers  will  rather  wonder  at  the 
blind  confidence  that  the  ministry  reposed 
in  him. 

And  here  we  have  to  observe,  what  we 
have  already  hinted  at,  the  danger  to  his- 
torical truth  of  this  sort  of  revelations — 
where  we  are  not  sure  that  the  whole  story 
is  told.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  are 
seriously  censured  in  selections  from  Lord 
Malmesbury's  despatches,  and  in  a  note  by 
the  Editor  ;  but  in  such  a  case  we  should 
have  liked  to  see  the  whole  despatch,  and 
the  document  on  which  the  note  is  found- 
ed ; — and  above  all,  as  regards  the  high 
praise  given  to  Lord  Malmesbury's  diplo- 
macy, would  it  not  have  been  candid  to ' 
have  afforded  us  (what we  have  taken  some 
pains  to  collect  from  other  sources)  an  ac- 
count of  the  sums  actually  paid  to  the 
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Prussians  under  this  boasted  treaty,  of 
which  they  on  their  side  never  performed 
— nor,  we  are  satisfied,  ever  meant  to  per- 
form— one  iota  ?  We  confidently  trust 
that  with  the  change  of  our  continental  rela- 
tions, the  system  of  subsidies  has  vanished 
for  ever  ;  but  if  any  future  minister  should 
be  tempted  to  deal  in  that  vicarious  species 
of  warfare,  we  doubt  whether  he  could  have 
a  better  dissuasive  than  the  study  of  the 
full  history  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  treaty  of 
1794,  and  its  profligate  and  disgraceful 
consequences.  Of  all  the  manifold  errors 
committed  in  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
most  injurious  to  ourselves  and  even  to  our 
allies  was  the  unhappy  system  of  subsidies. 
We  are  surprised  that  Liord  Malmesbury 
did  not  see  this  even  at  the  time,  for  we 
find  that  at  the  close  of  this  unlucky  mis- 
sion he  gives  Loid  Grenville  an  alarming 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
Germany  at  that  periodi  which  ought  to 
have  opened  his  own  eyes  to  the  folly  and 
mischief  of  the  very  efforts  he  was  making. 

<  The  nobility,  the  gentry,  and  large  capi- 
talists ....  aitribute  the  evils  of  war  and  its 
duration,  not  to  the  enemy,  who  is  endeavor- 
ing so  strenuously  to  destroy  them,  but  to  the 
very  powers  who  are  endeavoring  to  rescue 
them  from  destruction  ....  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  their  dan- 
ger. 

'To  every  attempt  of  this  kind  which  I  have 
made,  I  receive  for  ai^swer,  "  England  finds 
its  ovm  account  in  the  war,  and  only  wants  to 
engage  us  to  continue  from  views  oj  ambition 
and  conquest?^ 

*  It  is  useless  to  argue  against  such  miserable 
reasoning,  as  it  would  be  childish  to  resent  it ; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  affected 
when  we  see  an  immense  country  like  this. 
abounding  at  this  moment  with  wealth,  ana 
possessing  within  itself  alone  means  stifficient 
to  resist  and  repel  all  the  efforts  of  Prance, 
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own  business,  and  bribing  them  to  the  pro* 
tection  of  their  own  property  and  honor  t 
Subsidies,  alas,  could  not  remedy,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  tended  rather  to  increase  and 
develop  the  real  weakness  of  the  continent- 
al powers,  which  was,  as  Lord  Malmesbury 
was  at  length  convinced — not  want  of  the 
legitimate  means  of  war,  but — in  their  ar- 
mies, party,  corruption,  and  disaffection — 
in  the  Courts  jealousies,  animosities,  and 
greedy  speculations,  and  in  that  of  Prussia 
treachery — in  the  people  mysticism,  infi- 
delity, and  jacobinism — ^these  were  the 
causes  that  helped,  if  they  did  not  alto- 

f ether  produce,  he  early  successes  of  the 
'rench  on  the  Rhine,  and  eventually, 
by  a  signal  course  of  retributive  justice, 
brought  ihem,  twice  over,  to  Berlin  and 
Vienna. 

We  now  arrive  at  that  "portion  of  these 
volumes  about  the  propriety  of  the  publica- 
tion of  which  we  entertain  on  every  ac«* 
count  the  roost  serious  doubts, — a  very  co- 
pious and  unreserved  diary  kept  by  Lord 
Malmesbury  duiing  his  mission  to  the 
Court  of  Brunswick  at  the  close  of  1794, 
to  demand  the  Princess  Caroline  in  mar- 
riage for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  con- 
duct her  to  England.  We  confess  that  no 
publication  that  we  have  ever  seen  (and  we 
have  recently  seen  some  of  very  doubtful 
discretion)  has  surprised  us  more  than  this. 
The  protection  of  the  law  against  unautho- 
rized publication  is  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
limited  to  Utters — it  applies  to  ail  cases 
where  the  publication  would  amount  to  a 
violation  of  trust  and  confidence,  or  where 
it  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  ti»- 
dulging  a  gross  and  diseased  public  curias^ 
ity  by  the  circulation  of  private  anecdotes, 
or  family  secrets,  or  personal  concerns  (ubi 
supra,  §  948).  Now  there  is  not  a  fact — 
hardly  a  word — in  this  Diary  that  does  not 


poisoned  with  doctrines  and  prejudices  which   ""^J' »  ^u.«— *u  w..d  *,ia.j  «.«*  ^.^^^  ««.. 
talsify  all  its  faculties,  and  make  those  very  '®^?^®  '^  private  anecdotes,  family  secreU, 


powers  which  ought  to  ensure  its  safety  act  as 
mstruments  to  forward  its  destruction.' — pp. 
142,  143. 


What  was  more  likely  to  accredit  this 
imputation  of  selfish  and  dishonest  motives 
than  to  see  us  squandering  such  enormous 
sums  on  countries  themselves  '  abounding 
with  wealth,  and  possessing  within  them' 
selves  ahne  means  sufficient  to  resist  mid 
repel  all  the  efforts  of  France  ?*  And  what 
was  more  likely  to  palsy  the  feelings  and 
exertions  of  such  a  country  than  the  blind, 
demoralizing,  and  to  their  eyes  most  sus- 
picious system  of  hiring  them  to  do  their 


I  and  personal  concerns — all  arising  out  of 
and  belonging  to  the  mission— nothing  that 
was  not  done  or  said  by  or  to  Lord  Mal- 
mesbury in  his  official  character.  In  this 
character  he  received  the  most  important 
and  delicate  confidences,  both  personal  and 
political ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  how  he 
or  his  representative  could  acquire  any 
right  to  divulge — much  less  to  print  and 
publish  to  the  whole  world — informations 
given  to  him  under  a  seal  as  sacred,  we 
think,  as  that  of  confession.  If  ever  there 
was  a  case  in  whieh  the  Crown  had  a  par- 
amount interest  in  documents  written  by 
its  publio  BervBntSi  it  is  especially  such  a 
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one  as  this,  where  the  Sovereign  is  inter- 
ested not  only  by  her  royal  rights,  but  as 
the  head  of  the  Family  whose  domestic 
affairs  are  here  divulged,  and  as  connected 
with  the  Persons  principally  concerned  by 
the  highest  obligations  of  duty  and  the  clo- 
sest ties  of  blo<3.  And  in  addition  to  the 
£[eneral  question  of  right,  one  cannot  help 
being  struck,  on  the  first  view  of  this  case, 
by  manifest  breaches  of  delicacy  and  good 
taste.  The  parties  to  that  unfortunate  al- 
liance have  lefl  a  numerous  and  illustrious 
kindred  (to  say  nothing  of  private  friends 
and  servants)  still  living,  whose  feelings 
cannot  but  be  painfully  affected  by  some 
of  Lord  Malmesbury's  revelations — whibh 
seems  indeed  to  compromise  his  Lordship's 
own  character,  for  many  of  the  memoranda 
are  such  as  a  gentleman,  if  obliged  by  his 
duty  to  make  them,  ought  to  have  destroy- 
ed before  his  death,  or  at  least  taken  effec- 
tual measures  for  their  subsequent  destruc- 
tion. 

This  caanot  be  denied,  and  must  be  re- 
gretted ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be 
unjust  not  to  suggest,  in  excuse  for  the  no- 
ble Editor,  that  revelations  of  an  infinitely 
more  deplorable  character  had  been  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago  paraded  and  produced 
in  the  most  flagrant  publicity  by  the  parties 
themselves — ^they  are  registered  in  our  ar- 
chives, they  are  engraven  on  the  tablets  of 
our  history.  Lord  Malmesbury's  anec- 
dotes are  but  the  light  clouds  that  presaged 
that  dark  storm,  and  the  Editor  probably 
thought  that  the  pain  that  they  can  excite 
in  any  mind  that  recollects  the  proceedings 
of  1820,  must  be  of  a  very  mitigated  de- 
gree. But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
act  of  publication,  the  facts  are  now  his- 
toryy  and  we  must  deal  with  them  accor- 
dingly. 

It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  the  subsidiary 
mission  to  Prussia  that  Lord  Malmesbury 
was  commissioned  to  take  Brunswick  in 
his  way  home,  and  to  conclude  another 
treaty  still  more  deplorable  in  its  conse- 
quences. Before  we  enter  on  that  busi- 
ness, we  must  introduce  our  readers  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Brunswick.  His 
Highness,  in  disgust  at  the  untoward  result 
of  his  unfortunate  campaigns  of  1792-3, 
had  resigned  the  command  of  the  Prussian 
army,  and  was  living  at  home  a  mortified 
and  alarmed  spectator  of  the  great  military 
and  political  game  then  playing,  in  which, 
though  he  no  longer  held  a  hand,  his  all 
was  at  stake.  It  was  a  secondary  object  of 
Lord  Malmesbury's  mission  to  prevail  on 
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the  Duke  to  take  some  measures  for  re- 
assuming  the  command  of  the  Prussian 
army,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  accomplish* 
ed,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Dutch 
army,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Duke 
of  York.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had 
not,  we  believe,  the  option  of  doing  the 
first,  and  he  would  not  do  the  latter ;  and 
Lord  Malmesbury,  while  admitting  his  tal- 
ents and  courage,  pronounces  him,  from 
his  wavering,  suspicious,  intriguing  temper, 
utterly  unfit  for  any  great  station,  and  in- 
capable of  any  great  service.  This  may 
have  been,  and  was,  we  think,  his  general 
character ;  but  we  believe  that  the  Duke 
did  not  deserve  his  Lordship's  reproaches, 
in  the  particular  case  which  produced 
them.  He  was  a  marshal  in  the  Prussian 
army ;  situated  as  his  duchy  was,  he  had 
no  support  but  Prussia  ;  and  though  his 
strong  inclination  was  to  active  exertions 
against  France,  he  said  that  he  could  not 
safely  take  command  of  any  army  but  a 
Prussian  one,  or  at  least  one  to  which  a 
large  Prussian  force  should  be  attached. 
It  was  yery  well  for  Lord  Malmesbury,  who 
had  a  safe  retreat  in  England,  to  make 
light  of  the  Duke's  difficulties;  but  the  re- 
sult justified,  we  think,  all  that  prince's  ap- 
prehensions ;  itod  we  feel  not  contempt, 
but  sympathy,  for  the  perplexity  of  a  brave 
soldier  and  benevolent  sovereign — resisting 
the  impulses  of  his  own  personal  gallantry 
and  political  opinions,  under  the  humilia- 
ting certainty  of  the  ruin  that  a  false  step 
would  entail  on  his  family  and  his  people. 
We  are,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  was  deficient  in  decision  and  moral 
courage,  and  of  this  defect  the  following 
anecdote,  with  regard  to  his  too  celebrated 
Manifesto,  is  a  slight  but  sufficient  indica- 
tion. 

*  Dec.  10/A,  1794— He  [the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick] was  less  thinking  this  day  than  usual ' 
[poor  man,  he  had  abundant  cause  to  be 
thoug?Ufun  \  *  he  was  conversable  with  the 
ladies  at  dinner — said  that  his  famous  Man- 
ifesto was  drawn  up  by  a  Brabanfon  of  the 
name  of  Himon*  (now  here)  ;  that  it  was  ap- 

*  This  is  a  inistake  for  the  Marquis  de  Limon — 
another  of  the  too  numeroue  and  inexcusable  er- 
rors of  the  press  which  disgrace  this  publica- 
tion. We  made  the  same  observation  on  the  for- 
mer series,  and  produced  a  few  instances,  which 
we  find  given  in  a  fly-leaf  to  this  liyraison  as 
*  errata  '  to  the  former  Tolumes — two  only  being 
added  to  our  list,  though  there  might  have  been 
two  score.  But  the  blunders  of  the  present  pub- 
licfation  are  infinitely  worse,  particularly  in  all 
proper  names,  which  are  so  mutilated  as  to  be,  in 
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proved  by  Count  Scliulenburg  and  Spielroan, 
and  forced  upon  bim  to  sign  ;  that  he  had  not 
even  a  veto  on  this  occasion.' — p.  169. 

The  fact  is  true  ;  but  to  have  signed 
what  he  disapproved,  and  afterwards  to 
throw  the  blame  on  other  parties,  showed 
but  a  feeble  character  ;  and  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  states  that  the  Duchess  herself  was 
convinced  that  he  wanted  firnaness  for  the 
crisis. 

*  Dec.  1«/.— The  Duchess  told  me  she  was 
sure  he  [the  Duke]  felt  himself  unequal  to  it 
[the  command  of^lhe  army]— that  he  was 
grown  nervous,  and  had  lost  a  great  deal  of 
his  former  energy. — She  said,  when  he  re- 
turned from  Holland  in  1787,  he  was  so  shaken, 
and  his  nerves  so  worn  out,  that  he  did  not 
recover  for  a  long  time.  She  confirmed  what 
I  long  since  knew,  that  the  Duke  wants  de- 
cision of  character,  and  resolution.'— p.  161. 

The  Duchess  was  probably  desired  by 
the  Duke  himself  to  express  this  opinion, 
for  the  purpose  of  damping  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  solicitations;  but  even  that  would 
have  been  the  resource  of  a  feeble  mind. 
He,  however,  was  a  good  prince — an  honest 
man — a  benevolent  sovereign — and  so  sin- 
cere in  his  hostility  to  French  influence 
that  Buonaparte  in  his  16th  Bulletin,  1806, 
charged  the  whole  resistance  of  Prussia  to 
his  advice ;  and  he  died,  in  every  way  a 
victim  to  his  patriotism,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  of  wounds  received  in  the  fatal 
battle  of  Jena,  when  the  dukedom  of  Bruns- 
wick and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  fell  to- 
gether. 

many  cases,  quite  unintelligible ;  and  prove  that 
the  printed  sheets  cannot  have  been  Heen  by  any 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  persons  or  occur- 
rences referred  to—  Craggs^  for  Craig  ;  Armin, 
for  Arnin  j  W.  Edeuy  tor  Morton  Eden  ;  9V, 
Boothby,  for  Brook  Boothby  ;  Gensau,  for  Gneise- 
nau  ;  KtUkreuther^  and  KtUkreuthen,  for  Kai- 
kreath  ;  St.  Armando  for  St.  Am  and  ;  Fleury,  for 
FleuruB ;  Colegrave,  for  Cologne ;  montebaner,  for 
Montabauer  ;  Fuhl^  and  Pfuhl,  and  Tuhl,  for  the 
same  person  ;  Btndcny  for  Bender  ;  Pigot  Moii' 
baillard,  for  Pigault-Maubaillacq  ;  Maco,  perhaps 
for  Maret ',  Bonearrer^  probably  for  Bonne  Cur- 
rere  ;  Sausur,  for  Lauzun  ;  Grenville^  for  Gran- 
ville ;  Movasen^  for  Mousseauz  ;  Cabarras  pas- 
sim, for  Cabarus ;  Fabre  Eglon^  for  Fabre  d'Eglan- 
tine  f  Ladies  Moira  and  Hutchinson  for  Lords  ; 
Asptrno  passim,  for  Asperne  ;  Dantzig^  for  Dun- 
kirk J  MelvUte,  for  Moleville  ;  and  tifty  others. 
Most  of  these  seem,  when  explained,  to  be  small 
matters,  easily  set  right ;  but  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  toe  have  always  guessed  the  right  name ; 
and  unless  one  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
the  personal  history  of  everybody  that  Lord  Mal- 
mesDury  has  happened  to  have  mentioned,  there 
is  DO  certainly  as  to  who  or  what  may  be  meant. 
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The  Duchess  was  the  elder  sister  of  King 
George  III.  ;  and  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  and  the  ruin  of  her  house,  return- 
ed, in  July,  1807,  to  England,  where  she 
died  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1813,  in  her 
seventy-sixth  year.  She  will  be  longest 
familiar  to  English  eyes  by  her  graceful 
figure  as  a  girl  of  fifteen  in  the  poorly  paint* 
ed  but  very  interesting  picture  by  Knap- 
ton,  at  Hampton  Court,  of  the  fanaily  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  She  seemv 
to  have  been  a  most  good-humored,  un- 
affected, gossiping  lady  ;  and,  whatever 
good  example  she  may  have  given  her 
daughter  in  moral  conduct,  appears  not  to 
have  afforded  her,  either  by  precept  or  ex- 
ample, much  instruction  in  manners,  dis- 
cretion, dignity,  or  even  in  the  more  or- 
dinary and  superficial  proprieties  of  fem- 
inine deportment.  We  shall  see  that  Lord 
Malmesbury  soon  found  himself  invested 
with  the  strange  duty  of  instructing  the 
young  lady,  not  only  on  points  of  behavior 
and  of  moral  and  religious  conduct,  but 
even  on  certain  arcana  of  her  personal  toilet 
— upon  which  never  before,  we  suppose, 
had  an  ambassador,  or  even  a  male,  been 
called  upon  to  advise  :  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  in  this  new  and  unexpected  trial  of  his 
good  temper  and  good  sense.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury conducted  himself  with  consummate 
tact  and  ability.  He  played  the  part  of — 
as  she  herself  good-humoredly  called  it — 
*  Mentor  *  to  the  young  princess  admirably ; 
but  would  forfeit  all  the  merit,  if  we  could 
believe  that  he  ever  meant  that  it  should  be 
thus  blazoned  forth. 

But  it  was  not  for  neglect  and  bad  taste 
in  her  daughter's  education  that  the  good- 
humored  but  narrow-minded  Duchess  was 
alone  blameable — she  had  given  her  wrong 
impressions  on  some  most  important  sub- 
jects. She  had,  it  seems,  before  her  mar- 
riage (assi.vters-in-law  are  sometimes  apt  to 
do),  taken  a  foolish  dislike  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte, and  had  impressed  her  daughter  with 
the  same  unreasonable  and,  as  far  as  the 
grounds  are  stated,  ridiculous  prejudices; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  similar  antip- 
athy against  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York. 
The  real  but  unavowed  cause  of  this  dis- 
like was,  we  believe,  a  fact — not  publicly 
known,  but  which  we  have  heard  from  in- 
disitputable  authority,  and  with  which  the 
old  Duchess  was  probably  then  acquainted— 
that  the  Duke  of  York  was  unfavorable  to 
this  match,  auguring,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  parties,  very  ill  of  it  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  may  hare 


communicated  to  the  Queen,  his  mother, 
something  of  his  early  impression.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  her  Majesty's  conduct 
to  her  daughter-in-law  was,  like  every  other 
oircumstance  of  her  life,  admirable;  and, 
strange  vicissitude,  both  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  were  destined  within  a  few  years 
to  rely  in  their  deep  distresses  on  the  tender- 
ness and  justice  of  her  against  whom  they 
bad  nourished  such  unfounded  prejudices. 
We  shall  now  allow  Lord  MaJmesbury  to 
introduce  th^  Princess  to  our  readers,  and 
to  tell  the  rest  of  this  strange  story  in  the 
familiar  style  of  his  own  unpremeditated — 
and  we  must  presume  unmutilated — diary. 

« Nov.  28/A,  1794.— The  Princess  Caroline 
much  embarrassed  on  my  first  being  presented 
to  her — pretty  face— not  expressive  of  soft- 
ness— her  figure  not  graceful — fine  eyes — good 
hand — tolerable  teeth,  but  going — fair  hair 
and  light  eyebrows,  good  bust — short,  with 
whatthe  French  call  "des  ^paules  impertinen- 
tes."  Vastly  happy  with  her  future  expecta- 
r/cm*."— p.  153. 

^  pec  3rd. — Day  fixed  for  m>[  audiences. 
Major  Hislop  and  a  messenger  arrive  at  eleven 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  brinj^s  the 
Prince's  picture,  and  a  letter  from  him  to  me, 
urging  me  vehemently  to  set  out  with  the  Prin- 
cess Caroline  immediately. — Duke  answers 
very  well — rather  embarrassed.  Duchess  over- 
come, in  tears.  Princess  Caroline,  much  af- 
fected, but  replies  distinctly  and  well.' — pp. 
161,  162. 

^Dec  ith.—Very  much  puzzled  how  to  decide 
about  going  [to  England] — Duchess  presses 
it — Duke  cautious  to  a  ridiculous  degree  in 
assisting  me.  Princess  Caroline  in  a  hurry. 
Prince  of  Wales's  [eager]  wishes  in  fiat  con 
tradiction  to  my  instructions.' — p.  163. 

'  Dec,  5lh, — After  dinner  the  Duke  held  a 
very  long  and  very  sensible  discourse  with  me 
about  the  Princess  Caroline.  He  entered  fully 
into  her  future  situation — was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  character  of  the  Prince,  and  of  the  incon- 
veniences that  would  result,  almost  with  equal 
ill  effect,  either  from  his  liking  the  Princess 
too  much  or  too  little.  He  said  of  his  daugh- 
ter, *'  Elle  n'es/  pas  hele,  mais  elle  n'a  pas  de 
jugement — die  a  ete  61evee  severement^  et  it  le 
falloit,^^  The  Doke  desired  me  to  advise  her 
never  to  show  any  jealousy  of  the  Prince ;  and, 
if  he  had  any  goiitey  not  to  notice  them.  He 
said  he  had  written  her  all  this  in  German, 
but  that  enforced  by  me,  it  would  come  with 
doable  effect.' — p.  164. 

The  Duke's  laxity  as  to  the  goitts  of  his 
future  son-in-law,  and  his  severity  towards 
his  daughter,  are  not  surprising  when  we 
find  the  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Princess  lived.  Very  brilliant  and  promi- 
nent in  the  Duchess's  court  and  society, 
Lord  Malroesbory  found^- 
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<  Nov  22nd,  1704.— Madlle.  de  Hertzfeldt— 
old  Berlin  acquaintance — now  Duk^smistreu; 
much  altered,  but  still  clever  and  agreeable — 
her  apartment  elegantly  furnished — and  she 
herself  with  all  the  appareil  of  her  sUuation — 
she  was  at  first  rather  anhamed  to  see  me,  but 
soon  got  over  it.' — pp.  155, 156. 

And  from  this  lady  he  received  accounts  of 
the  Princess's  character,  not  very  favorable, 
though  apparently  sincere  and  well  meant ; 
but  she  seems  not  to  have  thought — nor  in- 
deed does  Lord  Malmesbury — of  the  inju- 
rious effect  that  her  own  example,  and  that  of 
a  general  laxity  of  manners,  must  have  had 
on  the  Princess — but  in  which  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  see  the  eeeds  and  the  hotbed  of 
future  imprudence. 

*  Dec.  5/A,  1794.— Dinner  at  Court— ball  and 
ombre.  Mad  lie.  Hertz  feldt  repeats  to  me  what 
the  Duke  had  before  said — stated  the  necessi- 
ty of  being  very  strict  with  the  Princess  Caro- 
line— that  she  was  not  clever,  or  ill-disposed, 
but  of  a  temper  easily  wrought  on,  and  had  no 
toe/.'— p.  165. 

'  Dec.  lOth. — Concert   at   Court— Madlle. 
Hertzfeldt  takes  me  aside,  and  says  nearly 
these  words :  "  Je  vous  conjure,  faites  que  le 
Prince  fasse  roener,  au  commencement,  une 
vie  retiree  ^  la  Princesse.    Kile  a  touiours  M 
tres  ff^nee  et  ilia  observ^e,  et  il  lefaltoit  airm. 
Si  elle  se  irouve  tout  &  coup  dans  le  monde 
sans  restriction  aucune,  elle  ne  marchera  pas  d 
pas  igaxur,    Elle  n'a  jpas  le  coeur  deprav6 — 
elle  n'a  jamais  rien  fait  de  mauvais,  mais  la 
parole  en  elle  devan<fe  tou jours  la  pens^e ;  elle 
se  livre  k  ceux  &  qui  elle  parle  sans  reserve,  et 
de  la  il  s'ensnit  (ro^me  dans  ceite  petite  Cour) 
qu'on  lui  prete  des  sens  et  des  intentions  qui 
ne  lui  ont  jamais  appartenus — que  ne  sera-t-ii 
^as  en  Angleterre — oi^  elle  sera  cntour^e  de 
temmes  adroites  et  intriguantes  {k  ce  qu'on 
dit)  auxquelles  elle  se  livrcra  k  corps  perdu Ysi 
le  Prince  permetqu'elle  m^ne  la  vie  dissip^Mle 
Lond^e^),  et  qui  placeront  dans  sa  bouche  tel 
propos  qu'ellcs  voudront,  puisqu'elle  parlera 
elle  mime  sans  savoir  ce  qu'elle  dit  ?    De  plus 
elle  a  beaucoup  de  vanite,  et  quoique  pas  sans 
esprit,  atec  peu  defond — la  tdte  lui  tournerasi 
on  la  caresse  et  la  flatte  trop— si  le  Prince  la 
g&te;  et  il  est  tout  aussi  essentiel  qu'elle  le 
craigne  que  qu'elle  i'ainie.    1 1  faut  absolument 
qu'il  la  tienne  serree,  qu'il  se  fasse  respecter, 
sans  quoi  elle  s'egarera.    Je  eais  (contmua-tr 
elle)  que  vous  ne  me  comprometterez  pas,  je 
vous  parle  com  me  h  mon  vieux  ami.    Je  suis 
attacnie  coeur  et  kme  au  Due.    Je  me  suis  di- 
vou6e  k  lui,  je  me  suis  perdue  pour  lui.    Cest 
le  bien  de  sa  famille  que  je  veux.    II  sera  le 
plus  malheureux  des  hommes  si  cette  fille  ne 
rdussit  pas  mieux  que  son  ainie.    Je  vous  r6- 
pdte,  elle  n'a  jamais  rien  fait  de  mauvais,  mais 
elle  est  sans  jugement  et  on  I'a  juff6e  a  I'ave- 
nant  Je  crams  (dit  Madlle.  Hertzfeldt)  la  Re- 
ine.    La  Duchesse  icl,  qui  passe  sa  vie  ft  pen- 
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ser  tout  haut,  ou  k  ne  jamais  penser  dii  (out, 
D'aime  pas  la  Reine,  et  cDe  en  a  trop  parl^  k 
sa  fille.  Cependant  eon  bonheur  depend  d'e- 
tre bicn  avec  elle,  et  pour  Dien.  r^r6tez-lui 
toujoura  cette  ninxime  que  vous  avez  cej^  plus 
d'une  fois  reconimandep.  Elle  vous  Icoute. 
EUetrouve  que  vous  parlez  raisond^unc  ;nani- 
6re  gaie,  et  vous  fcrez  bien  pluB  d'impression 
surclle  que  son  pdre,  qu'ellc  rraint  trop,  ou  sa 
mdre,  qu'elle  nt*  craint  pas  du  lout." ' — pp.  169, 
370. 

'Dec,  28/A.--Madlle.  Hertzfeldt  again  talks 
to  me  as  before  about  tlic  Princess  Caro- 
line— "II  faut  la  gouverncr  par  la  peur,^ar/a 
terreur  mime,  Elle  s'fsmancipera  si  on  n'y 
prend  pas  garde — ma  is  si  on  la  veillt?  soigneu- 
sement  et  s^v^rement  elle  se  conduira  bien." 
•The  King  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duch- 
ess, says,  ^  du'il  espdre  que  pa  ni^ce  n'aura 
pas  trop  de  vivacitd,  et  quVlle  raenera  une  vie 
B^dentaire  et  retiree.'  These  words  shock 
Princess  Caroline,  to  whom  the  Duchess  very 
foolishly  reads  the  letter.'— p.  189. 

Madlle.  de  Hertzfeldt  seemsto  have  been 
a  sensible  woman,  though  in  a  very  awk- 
ward position;  and  these  were  ominous 
confidences;  and  although  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  was  at  first  disposed  to  hope  that  they 
might  be  exaggerated,  it  is  plain  that  he 
every  day  became  less  and  less  sanguine  as 
to  the  result  of  the  alliance  : — 

^  Dec,  lOthj  1794. — ^Masquerade — I  walked 
with  the  Princess  Caroline,  and  had  a  very  long 
conversation  with  her.  1  endeavored  not  to 
mix  op  much  serious  matter  at  such  a  place, 
but  whenever  1  found  her  inclined  to  yive  way 
too  much  to  the  temper  of  the  entertainment, 
and  to  get  over  cheerful  and  foo  mixing^  I  en- 
deavored to  bring  her  back  by  becoming  seri- 
ous and  respectful. 

*  She  entered,  of  her  own  accord,  into  the 
kind  of  life  she  was  to  lead  in  England,  and 
wy  very  inquisitive  about  it.    I  said  it  would 
depend  very  much  on  her ;  that  i  could  have 
no  share  in  settling  it,  but  that  my  wish  was, 
that  in  private  she  might  enjoy  every  ease  and 
comfort  belonging  to  domestic  happiness,  but 
that  when  she  appeared  abroad,  she  should 
always  appear  as  Princess  of  Wales,  surround- 
ed by  all  that  ^  appareil  and  etiquette '  due  to 
her  elevated  situation.    She  asked  me  what 
were  the  Q.ueen*s   drawing-room   days?    1 
said,    Thursday   and   Sunday  after   church, 
which  the  King  nnd  Queen  never  missed ; 
and  I  added  that  I  hoped  most  ardently  she 
would  follow  their  example,  and  never,  on  any 
account,  miss  Divine  Service  on    that  day. 
"  Does  the  Prince  go  to  ihurch?"6he  asked 
me.    I  replied,  she  would  make  him  go;  it 
was  one  of  manv  advantages  *he  would  derive 
from  cbangit>g  his  situation.    "But  if  he  does 
not  like  it  V  "  Why  then  your  Royal  Highness 
most  go  without  him,  and  tell  him  that  the  ful- 
^Uing  regularly  and  exactly  this  duty  can  alone 
enable  you  to  perlbrm  exactly  ana  regularly 
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those  you  owe  him — this  cannot  but  pleafe  him, 
and  will,  in  the  end,  induce  him  also  to  go  to 
church."  The  Princess  said  mine  was  a  very 
serious  remark  for  a  masquerade.  I  begged 
her  pardon,  and  said  it  was,  in  fact,  a  more 
cheerful  one  than  the  most  dissipated  one  I 
could  have  made,  since  it  contained  nothing 
triste  in  itself,  and  would  infallibly  lead  to 
every  thing  that  was  pleasant  She  caught 
my  idea  with  great  quickness,  and  the  last  part 
ot  our  conversation  was  very  satisfactory,  as  I 
felt  I  had  done  what  I  wished,  and  set  her  mind 
on  thinking  of  the  drawbacks  of  her  situation, 
as  well  as  of  its  '^  agrimens^^  and  impressed 
it  with  the  idea  that,  in  the  order  of  societyi 
those  of  a  very  high  rank  have  a  orice  to  pay 
for  it,  and  that  tlie  life  of  a  Priocesa  ol' 
Wales  is  not  to  be  one  of  all  pleasure,  dissipa- 
tion, and  enjoyment ;  that  the  great  and  con- 
spicuous advantages  belonging  to  it  must 
necessarily  be  purchased  by  considesable  sac- 
rifices, and  can  only  be  preserved  and  kept  up 
by  a  continual  ri  petition  of  these  sacrifices.' — 
pp.  170,  171. 

''Dec.  16<A. — At  dinner  next  Princess  Car- 
oline ;    she  says  it  is  wished  here  that  her 
brother  William  should  marry  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Gloucester ;  I  advise  her   not  to 
meddle  in  it.  She  talks  about  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, whom  she  prefers  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  it  struck  me  to-da;^  for  the  first  time  that 
he  originally  put  her  into  the  Prince's  head, 
and  that  with  a  view  to  plague  the  Duke  ana 
Duchess  of  York,  whom  he  hates,  and  whom 
the  Prince  no  longer  likes ;  well  knowing  that 
the  Princess  Caroline  and  Duchess  of  York 
dislike  each  other,  and  that  this  match  would 
be  particularly  unpleasant  to  her  and  tlie  Duke. 
I  praise  the  l3uke  of  York  to  her,  and  speak 
with  great  applause  of  the  behavior  ot  the 
Duchess,  who  by  her  discretion  and  conduct 
has  conciliated  to  herself  the  good-will  of  the 
whole  nation.    I  did  this  to  pique  her,  and  to 
make  her  anxious  to  do  the  same.    She  has  no 
fond^  no  fixed  character,  a  light  and  flighty 
mind,  but  meaning  well  and  well-disposed  ;  and 
my  eternal  iheme  to  her  is,  to  think  bejhre  she 
gpeaks,    to  recollect  herself.    She    says  she 
wishes  to  be  loved  by  the  people ;  this,  1  assure 
her,  can  only  be  obtained  by  making  herself 
respected  and  rare— that  the  sentiment  of  be- 
ing loved  by  the  people  is  a  mistaken  one — 
that  sentiment  can  only  be  given  to  a  few,  to  a 
narrow  circle  of  those  we  see  every  day — that 
a  nation  at  large  can  only  respect  and  honor  a 
great  Princess,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  these  feelings 
that  are  falsely  denominated  the  love  of  a  va- 
lion :  they  are  not  to  be  procured,  as  the  good- 
will of  individuals  is,  by  pleasant  openness  and 
free  communication,  but  by  a  strict  attention  to 
appearances — by  never  going  below  the  high 
rank  in  which  a  Princess  is  placed,  either  in 
language  or  manners — by  mixing  dignity  with 
afTabdity,  which,  without  it,  becomes  familiar* 
ity,  andlevels  all  distinction.'— pp.  179, 180. 

These   extracts    do    infinite    credit   to 
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Lord  Malmesburj's  good  sense  and  good 
taste;  but  his  advice  was  sadly  counter- 
acted. There  was  at  court  a  sister 
of  the  Duke's,  the  Princess  Augusta,  vho 
bore  a  title  that  sounds  as  farcical  as  her 
conduct  and  character  seem  to  have  been — 
she  was  the  Abbess  of  Gandersheim.  Lord 
Malmesbury  had  formerly  known  her — an  ad- 
vantage he  would  now  have  willingly  forgot- 
ten, for  she  not  only  honored  him  with  recol- 
lections of  a  supposed  attachment  in  their 
younger  days,  but  (if  we  understand  his 
Lordship  rightly)  she  was  not  unwilling,  in 
spite  of  her  age  and  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
to  have  renewed  it.  This  Jady  of  Gander- 
sheim seems  to  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  school  her  niece  against  the  immoral  pro- 
pensities of  all  mankind — nay,  against  the 
possible  designs  of  the  ambassador  himself — 
in  a  style  which  the  Princess,  if  she  had  been 
well  brought  up,  would  hardly  have  listened 
to  even  from  an  aunt,  and  still  less  repeated 
to  the  object  of  such  strange  suspicions. 

^Dec  ISthj  1794.— At  supper  Princees  Car- 
oline tells  me  of  a  kind  of  admonitory  conver- 
sation the  Abbesse  had  held  to  her — it  went  to 
exhort  her  to  trust  not  in  men,  that  they  were 
not  to  be  depended  on,  and  that  the  i'rince 
would  certainly  deceive  her,  &c,  and  all  the 
nonsense  of  an  envious  and  desiring  old  maid. 
The  Princess  was  made  uneasy  by  this,  par- 
ticularly as  her  aunt  added  that  she  was  sure 
she  would  not  be  happy.' — p.  18 L 

*/>ec.  21*^.— She  talked  of  her  aunt  the 
Abbess — said  she  had  endeavored  to  inspire 
her  with  a  diffidence  and  mistrust  of  me — had 
represented  me  as  un  homme  dangereux,  I 
tried  to  get  rid  of  this  sort  of  conversation,  but 
the  Princess  stuck  by  it,  and  I  was  forced  to 
say  that  I  believed  her  aunt  had  forgotten  that 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  she  had  seen 
me,  or  heard  of  roe;  and  (hat,  besides,  such 
an  insinuation  was  a  tacit  accusation  of  my 
being  yery  foolishly  unprincipled.  Slie  said 
she  meant  well,  that  she  thought  too  partially 
of  me  herself,  and  was  afraid  for  her.  It  wns 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  turn  the  subject — she 
went  on  during  the  whole  supper — was  in 
high  spirits  and  laughed  unmercifully  at  her 
aunt,  and  her  supposed  partiality  for  me.' — 
pp.  183,  184. 

But  we  find  that  these  and  similar  com- 
munications brought  very  strange  prospects 
into  the  poor  Princess's  view : — 

*  Dec,  28lh,  1794. — Princess  Caroline  shows 

me  the  anonymous  letter  about  Lady , 

evidently  written  by  some  disappointed  milli- 
ner or  angry  maid-servant,  and  deserving  no 
attention;  1  am  surprised  the  Duke  afforded 

it  any.    Aimed  at  Lady ;  its  object  to 

frishien  the  Princess  with  the  idea  that  she 
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would  lead  her  into  an  affair  op  qallantby, 
and  be  ready  to  be  convenient  on  such  an  oc* 
casion.  This  did  not  frighten  the  Princess, 
although  it  did  the  Duke  and  Duchess ;  and 
on  my  perceiving  this,  1  told  her  Lady  — • 
would  be  more  cautious  than  to  risk  such  an 
audacious  measure ;  and  that,  besides,  it  was 
death  to  presume  to  approach  a  Princess  of 
Wales,  a/id  no  man  would  be  daring  enough 
10  think  of  it.  She  asked  me  whether  I  uas  in 
earnest,  I  said  such  was  our  law;  that  any- 
body who  presumed  to  love  her  wan  guilty  of 
high  ti  easorij  and  punished  with  detUh :  if  she 
was  weak  enough  to  listen  to  him — so  also 
would  she.     This  startled  her,^ — p.  189. 

These  were  strange  conversations — so 
strange  that  Lord  Malmesbury  confesses 
with  a  serious  kind  of  pleasantry  that  he 
himself  was  treated  with  so  much  personal 
kindness  by  the  Princess,  that  the  case  of 
'  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Queen  Mar- 
gareV  came  across  his  thoughts. 

The  treaty  of  marriage  was  soon  con- 
cluded, but  Lord  Malmesbury  was  in  great 
doubt  how  to  convey  his  precious  charge 
to  England.  It  had  been  at  first  arranged 
that  they  were  to  go  through  Holland,  and 
they  departed  from  Brunswick  with  that 
hope  on  the  29th  of  December;  but 
the  irruption  of  the  French  into  Holland 
frustrated  that  intention,  and  forced  Lord 
Malmesbury,  after  having  advanced  two 
stages  beyond  Bentheim,  to  retrograde 
to  Osnabruck  and  Hanover;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  5th  of  April  that  they  arrived 
in  London. 

The  Duchess,  at  Lord  Malmesbury's 
pressing  instances,  was  to  accompany  her 
daughter  to  the  sea-side,  and  to  deliver  her 
into  the  hands  of  the  ladies  appointed  to 
attend  her.  In  consequence  of  this  unex« 
pected  and  vexatious  delay,  the  Duchess 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  back  to  her 
own  capital,  only  a  few  leagues  off,  and  to 
leave  her  daughter — (who  being  now  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  could  not  well  reappear  at 
Brunswick) — in  the  sole  guardianship  of 
Lord  Malmesbury ;  but  he,  with  great  pro- 
priety and  firmness,  resisted  the  proposi- 
tion, and  forced  the  Duchess,  to  her  great 
dissatisCiction,  to  remain  with  her  daugh- 
ter. 

We  shall  extract  some  of  the  many  re- 
markable particulars  that  occurred  during 
the  journey : — 

^Jan,  9,  1795.— Leave  Beniheim  at  seven — 
Delden  ai  twelve ;  about  four  leagues  further 
on,  meet  letters  from  Lord  St.  Helens  [then 
our  minister  in  Holland],  saying  the  French 
had  passed  the  Waal — that  they  were  near 
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Baren,  and  that  there  had  been  fighting  dII 
day;  he  recommends  our  turning  back.  I 
mentioned  this  to  the  Princesses,  and  1  must 
in  justice  say  that  the  Princess  Caroline  bore 
this  disappointment  with  more  good  temper, 
good  humor,  and  patience,  than  could  be 
expected,  particularly  as  she  felt  it  very  much. 
.  .  .  .  A  heavy  cannonade  was  heard  all 
night  at  no  great  distance.  The  Princess  in 
the  morning  seemed  sorry  not  to  go  on  towards 
the  fleet  i  mentioned  this  cannonade.  '^  Cela 
ne  fait  rien,"  says  she,  *' je  n'ai  pas  peur  des 
canons." — ^'Mais,  Madame,  le  danger  d'etre 

fris."  "  Vous  ne  m'y  exposerez  pas,"  said  she. 
told  her  the  story  of  the  Queen  of  France  (SL 
Louis's  wife)  during  the  siege  of  Damiette, 
and  Le  Sieur  de  Joinville — I  said,  "Qu'elle 
valoit  mieux  que  ceile-l&,  que  les  Francois 
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elle,"  said  she.' — vol.  ili.  pp.  194,  195. 

^Jaru  2. — I  persuade  the  Princess  Caroline 
to  be  muni6cent  towards  some  poor  Emigris 
dyinff  of  hunger,  and  through  want — she  dis- 
posed to  be,  but  not  knowing  how  to  set  about 
It.  I  tell  hei ,  liberality  and  generosity  is  an 
enjoyment,  not  a  severe  virtue.  She  gives  a 
louis  for  some  lotterv  tiokets — /slve  ten,  and 
say  the  Princess  ordered  me — sne  surprised ; 
I  said  I  was  sure  she  did  not  mean  to  siveforthe 
ticket  its  precite  value,  and  that  I  forestalled 
her  intention.  Next  day  a  French  emigri^ 
with  a  pretty  child,  draws  near  the  table— the 
Princess  Caroline  immediately^  of  her  own  ac- 
cord, puts  ten  louis  in  a  paper,  and  gives  it  the 
chila  ;  the  Duchess  observes  it,  and  inquires  of 
me  (I  was  dining  between  them)  what  it  was. 
I  tell  her  a  demand  on  her  purse.  She  em- 
barrassed— "Je  n'ai  que  mes  beaux  doubles 
louis  de  Brunswick."  1  answer,  "•  Qu'ils  devi- 
endront  plus  beaux  entre  les  mains  de  eet  en- 
fant que  dans  sa  poche."  She  ashamed,  and 
gives  three  of  them.  In  the  evening.  Princess 
Caroline,  to  whom  these  sort  of  virtues  were 
never  preached,  on  my  praising  the  coin  of  the 
money  at  Brunswick,  otfers  me  very  seriottsly 
eight  or  ten  double  louis,  saying,  *^  Cela  ne  me 
fait  rien — je  ne  m'en  soucie  pas— -je  vous  prie 
de  les  prendre."  1  mention  these  facts  to  show 
her  character:  it  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween giving  as  a  benevolence,  and  flinging 
away  the  money  like  a  child.  She  thought 
that  the  act  of  getting  rid  of  the  money,  and 

*  After  the  captare  of  St.  Louis,  hifi  Queen, 
Margaret,  who  was  besieged  in  Damietta,  being 
on  the  point  of  lying-in,  wus  in  a  constant  panic, 
and  imagining  every  possible  outrage  from  tlie 
barbarians,  she  extorted  an  oath  (not  from  Join- 
ville, as  Lord  Malmeabury  states — Joinville  only 
tells  the  story — but)  from  '  vn  Chevalier  viel  et 
anxien  de  Veage  de  quatre-vingtz  ans  et  plus'  who 
guarded  her  bed,  to  grant  her  one  request — that 
if  the  Saracens  should  take  the  place,  that  he 
would  save  her  from  insult  by  putting  her  to 
death.  *  I  was  thinking  of  it,  replied  th  j  viel 
ChewUiir, 
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not  seeming  to  care  about  it,  consthuted  the 
merit  I  took  an  opportunity  at  sup}«er  of  de- 
fining to  her  what  real  benevolence  was,  and  1 
recommended  it  to  her  as  a  quality  tliat  would, 
if  rightly  employed,  make  her  more  admirer^i 
and  give  her  more  true  satisfaction,  than  any 
that  human  nature  could  possess.  The  idea 
was,  I  was  sorr^  to  see,  new  to  her,  but  she 
felt  the  truth  ol  it :  and  she  certainly  is  not 
fond  of  money,  which  both  her  parents  are. 

^  Jan.  4. — Princess  Caroline  very  gauche  at 
cards — speaks  without  thinking — gets  too  easy 
— calls  the  ladies  (she  never  saw)  ^*Moq 
cceur,  ma  chdre,  ma  petite."  I  notice  this,  and 
reprove  it  strongly.  The  Princess,  for  the  first 
time,  disposed  to  take  it  amiFS ;  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  observe  It  Duchess  wants  to  return 
to  Brunswick,  and  leave  us  to  go  on  by  oar- 
reives ;  this  I  oppose,  and  suppose  it  impossi* 
ble.  ^^  If  I  am  taken,"  says  she,  "  I  am  sure 
the  King  will  be  angry."—**  He  will  be  very 
sorry,"  r  reply ;  "but  your  Royal  Highness 
must  not  leave  your  daughter  till  she  is  in  the 
hands  of  her  attendants.'^  She  argues,  but  / 
will  not  give  way,  and  the  does.' — vol.  iii.  pp. 
192, 19a 

*  Jan,  18. — Princess  Caroline  very  miMsish 
at  supper.  1  much  fear  these  habits  are  irre- 
coverably rooted  in  her— she  is  naturally  curi- 
ous, and  a  gossip— she  is  quick  and  observing, 
and  has  a  sillv  pride  of  finding  out  ever^  Uiing 
— she  thinks  herself  particularly  acute  in  dis- 
covering likings^  and  this  leads  her  at  times  to 
the  most  improper  remarks  and  conversation. 
1  am  determmea  to  take  an  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting her  coiUe  quHl  cci^/ff.'— vol.  iii.  p.  200. 

^Jaru  10,  1795. — Ou  summing  up  Princess 
Caroline's  character  to-day^  it  came  out  to  my 
mind  to  be,  that  she  has  quick  parts,  without 
a  sound  or  distinguishing  understanding; 
that  she  has  a  ready  conception,  but  no  judg- 
ment ;  caught  by  the  first  impression,  led  by 
the  first  impulse  3  turned  away  by  appear- 
ances or  enjuuemcnt ;  loving  id  talk,  and  prone 
to  confide  and  make  misKiah  frienuships  that 
l.\6t  twenty-four  hours.  Some  natural,  but  no 
ac<^uired  morality,  and  no  strong  innate  notions 
of  Its  value  and  necessity;  warm  feelings  and 
nothing  to  counterbalance  them ;  great  good 
humor  and  much  good  nature — no  appear- 
ance of  caprice — rather  quick  and  cire.  but  not 
a  grain  of  rancor.  From  her  habits,  irom  the 
life  she  was  allowed  and  even  compelled  to 
live,  forced  to  dissemble ;  fond  of  gossipping, 
and  this  strengthened  greatly  by  the  example 
of  her  good  mother,  who  is  all  curiosity  and 
inquisitivencsfi,  and  who  has  no  notion  of  not 
gratifying  this  desire  at  an^  price.  In  short, 
the  Princess  in  the  hands  ol  a  steady  and  sei^ 
sible  man  would  probably  turn  out  velL  but 
where  it  is  likely  she  will  find  faults  peifectly 
analogous  to  her  own,  she  will  fail.  She  has 
no  governing  powers,  although  her  mind  is 
physically  strong.  She  has  her  father's  cour- 
age, but  it  is  to  her  (as  to  him)  of  no  avail. 
He  wants  mental  decision ;  she  character  and 
tactj-^vol  iii.  pp.  196, 197. 
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^Jan,  23. — I  have  a  loDg^  and  serious  conver- 
satioQ  with  the  Princess  about  her  conduct  at 
Hanover,  about  the  Prince,  about  herself  and 
her  character.    She  much  disposed  to  listen 
to  me,  and  to  take  nothing  wrong.    I  tell  her, 
and  I  iell  her  truly,  that  the  impression  she 
gives  at  Hanover  will  be  that  on  which  she 
will  be  received  by  the  King  and  dueen  in 
England.    I  recommend  great  attention  and 
reserve*    That  the  habit  of  proper^  princely 
behavior  was  natural  to  her;  that  it  would 
come  of  itself;  that  acquired  by  thjs  (in  that 
respect)    fortunate  delay  in  our  journey,  it 
would  oelong  to  her,  and  be  familiar  to  her 
on  her  coming  to  England,  where  it  would  be 
of  infinite  advantage.    She  expresses  uneasi- 
ness about  the  Prince ;  talked  of  his  being  un- 
like,  quite  opposite  to  the  King  and  ^ueen  in 
his  ideas  and  habits  ;  [I  replied]  that  he  had 
contracted  them  from  the  vuide  in  his  situation; 
that  she  was  made  to  fill  this  up;  she  would 
domesticate  him — give  him  a  relish  for  all  the 
private  and  home  virtues ;  that  he  would  then 
oe  happier  than  ever ;  that  the  nation  expect- 
ed thiB  at  her  hands ;  that  I  knew  she  was  ca- 
pable of  doing,  and  that  she  would  do  iL — She 
hesitated. — I  said,  that  I  had  seen  enough  of 
her  to  be  quite  sure  her  mind  and  understand- 
ing were  equal  to  any  exertions ;  that,  there- 
fore, if  she  did  not  do  quite  right,  and  come  up 
to  every  thing  that  was  expected  from  her,  she 
would  have  no  excuse.    1  added,  1  was  so  sure 
of  this*  that  it  would  be  the^rs^  thing  I  should 
tell  the  King  and  Queeti,  and  that  therefore 
she  must  be  prepared;  that  they  would  know 
her  as  well,  and  judge  her  as  favorably,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  severely  as  I  did.    I  saw 
this  had  the  efiecti  meant;  it  put  a  curb  on 
her  desire  of  amusement ;  a  drawback  on  her 
situation,  and  made  her  feel  that  it  was  not  to 
be  all  one  of  roses.     She  ended  an  retiring 
by  saying,  she  hoped  the  Prince  would  let  her 
see  him,  since  she  never  could  expect  any  one 
would  give  her  such  good  and  such  free  advice 
as  myself;  and,  added  she,  "  I  confess  I  could 
not  bear  it  from  any  one  but  you." '— rvol.  iii.  pp. 
203, 204. 
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This  protracted  interval  of  domesticity 
with  the  Princess  brought  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bary's  notice  another  defect  of  a  strange 
and  unexpected  kind,  which  must  have 
reached  a  very  unusual  height  before  he 
would  have  perceived  it  or  felt  himself  jus- 
tified in  interfering  even  by  the  most  distant 
allttsion : — 

<  Feb.  18. — Argument  with  the  Princess 
about  her  toilette.  She  piques  herself  on 
dressing  quick ;  I  disapprove  this.  She  main- 
tains her  point;  I  however  desire  Madame 
Busche  to  explain  to  her  that  the  Prince  is 
very  delicate,  and  that  he  expects  a  long  and 
very  careful  toilette  de  propreU^  of  which  she 
has  no  idea.  On  the  contrary,  she  neglects 
it  sadly,  and  is  offensive  from  this   neglect 


Madame  Busche  executes  her  commission  well, 
and  the  Princesii  comes  out  the  next  day  well 
washed  aU  oi^er.^ — vol.  iii.  pp.  207,  203. 


This  extraordinary  paragraph  explains  a 
main  incident  in  the  catastrophe,  at  which 
we  shall  arrive  presently,  and  which,  but  for 
the  word  *  offensive*  in  the  foregoing  extract, 
would  appear,  we  believe,  to  every  reader 
perfectly  unaccountable.  But  it  seems  that 
this,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  wholesome 
lesson  made,  as  Lord  Malmesbury  laments 
that  most  of  his  lessons  did,  only  a  momen- 
tary impression,  for  in  about  three  weeks 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  resume  a  subject 
which  nothing  but  the  last  necessity  could 
have  induced  him  to  approach  : — 

*  March  '6. — I  had  conversations  with  the 
Princess  Caroline,  on  the  toilette,  on  cleanli- 
ness, and  on  delicacy  of  speaking.  On  these 
points  1  endeavored,  as  lar  as  was  possible 
for  a  man,  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  great 
and  nice  attention  to  every  part  of  dress,  as 
well  as  to  what  was  hid.  as  to  what  was  seen. 
(I  knew  she  wore  coarse  petticoats,  coarse 
shifts,  and  thread  stockings,  and  these  never 
well  washed,  or  changed  o(\en  enough.)  I 
observed  that  a  long  toilette  was  necessary, 
and  gave  her  no  credit  for  boasting  that  hers 
was  a  ^^  short  ^^  one.  What  I  could  not  say 
myself  on  this  point,  I  got  said  through  women ; 
through  Madame  Busche,  and  afterwards 
through  Mrs.  Harcourt  It  is  remarkable  how 
amazingly  on  this  point  her  education  has  been 
neglected,  and  how  much  her  mother,  although 
an  English  woman,  was  inattentive  to  it.'— 
vol.  iii.  pp.  211,  212. 

At  last,  on  the  28th  of  March,  they  em- 
barked on  board  the  Jupiter,  Commodore 
Payne,  and,  accompanied  by  a  small  squad- 
ron, arrived  in  the  Thames  on  the  4th  of 
April,  after  tt  smooth  and  beautiful  passage 
(delusive  omen !) — they  reached  St.  James's 
Palace  about  two  o'clock — and  in  Jive 
minutes  the  first  step  in  a  long  series  of 
scandal  and  misery  was  suddenly  and  irre- 
trievably made : — 

*  April  5. — I  immediately  notified  the  arrival 
to  the  King  and  Prince  of  Wales ;  the  last 
came  immediately.  I,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished etiquette,  introduced  (no  one  else  being 
in  the  room)  the  Princess  Caroline  to  him. 
She  very  properly,  in  consequence  of  my  say- 
ing to  her  it  was  the  right  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, attempted  to  kneel  to  him.  He  raised  her 
(gracefully  enough),  and  embraced  her,  said 
barely  one  word,  turned  round,  retired  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  apartment,  and  calling  me 
to  him,  said,  *' Harris,  I  am  not  well ;  pray  get 
me  a  glass  of  brandy."  I  said,  **  Sir,  haa  you 
not  belter  have  a  glass  of  water  1" — upon 
which  he,  much  out  of  humor,  said,  with  an 
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oath,  '^'Sb;  1  will  ge  direclly  to  the  Q.iieen," 
and  atray  he  wenu  The  Princess,  left  during 
this  short  moment  alone,  was  in  a  state  of  as- 
tonishment ;  and,  on  my  joining  her,  said,  "Mon 
Dieu !  est-ce  que  le  Prince  est  toujonrs  corame 
cela?  Je  le  trouve  trds  groa,  et  nullement 
aussi  bean  que  son  portrait."  I  said  His  Royal 
Highness  was  naturall^r  a  good  deal  affected 
and  flurried  at  this.first  interview,  but  she  cer- 
tainly would  find  him  different  at  dinner.  She 
was  disposed  to  farther  criticisms  on  this  oc- 
casion, whieh  would  have  embarrassed  me  very 
much  to  answer,  if  luckily  the  King  had  not 
ordered  me  to  attend  him.' — vol.  iii.  p.  218. 

Of  this  extraordinary  scene,  supposing, 
as  we  are  bound  to  do,  that  Lord  Mal- 
mesbury  has  accurately  stated  the  facts,  and 
that  there  has  been  no  suppression,  we  can 
imagine  no  explanation  but  that  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.  Duringthe  delay 
that  had  occurred  on  the  journey,  the 
Prince  had  shown  all  the  impatience  and 
empressement  that  could  be  flattering  to  the 
Princess — the  only  letter  of  his  given  in  the 
Correspondence  is  written  in  a  style  of 
perfect  delicacy  and  good  sense. 

'  CtxrUon  Housey  Nov.  23,  1794. 

*My  dear  Lord, — I  have  sent  Major  Hislop 
back  a^in  to  Brunswick,  which  I  judge  to  be 
an  advisable  measure  on  many  accounts,  as 
more  particularly^  I  think,  he  may  prove,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  country,  a  very  useful 
avant  courier  to  you  and  your  fair  charge  in 
vour  journey  to  the  water's  side.  I  have  charged 
aim  with  letters  for  the  Duke,  Duchess,  and  Prin- 
cess, which  I  will  beg  of  von  to  present  to  their 
different  destinations,  with  every  proper  expres- 
sion on  my  part,  and  to  which  no  one  can  give 
■o  agreeable  a  taumure  as  yourself.  I  have 
likewise  desired  Maior  Hislop  to  give  you  an 
ample  and  thorough  account  of  the  steps  I 
have  taken  towards  the  expediting  every  thing 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  as  well  as  with  my 
brother  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  I  have 
written  also  by  Hislop ;  and  as  to  what  is  now 
necessary  to  forward  the  completing  everything 
at  Brunswick.  I  most  leave  that  to  you,  hoping 
that  vou  will  make  every  exertion  poseibie  to 
put  the  Princess  in  possession  of  her  own  home 
as  near  the  20th  of  the  ensuing  month  as  pos- 
sible,' d^c,  dbc. — vol.  iii.  pp.  221,  222. 

And  so  OD. — We  see  too  that  he  hastened 
to  the  Princess  on  her  arrival  with  becoming 
eagerness,  and  received  her  at  the  first 
moment  with  propriety  and  grace.  What 
was  there  to  change  so  suddenly  all  these 
good  feelings  at  the  first  embrace? 

From  that  mysterious  moment  the  affair 
seems  to  have  been  desperate.  Lord  Mal- 
mesbury  proceeds, — 

'The  drawing-room  was  just  over.     His 
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Majesty's  conversation  turned  wholly  on  Prus- 
sian and  French  politics,  and  the  only  qneatioa 
about  the  Princess  was,  ^*Is  she  good-humor- 
ed?" I  said,  and  very  truly,  that  in  very 
trying  moments,  I  had  never  seen  her  other- 
wise. The  King  said,  "  I  am  glad  of  it ;"  and 
it  was  manifest,  from  his  silence,  he  had  seen  the 
Queen  since  she  had  seen  the  Prince,  and  that 
the  Prince  had  made  a  very  unfnvoraole  report 
of  the  Princess  to  her.  At  dinner,  at  which 
all  those  who  attended  the  Princess  from 
Greenwich  assisted,  and  the  honors  of  which 
were  done  by  Lord  Stopford  as  Vice-Cham- 
berlain,  1  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  Prin- 
cess's behavior ;  it  was  flippant,  rattling,  aH* 
fecting  raillery  and  wit,  and  throwing  out 
coarse  vulgar  hints  about  Lad^  — — >  who  was 
present,  and  though  mute,  le  dtable  n'enperdaii 
rien.  The  Prince  was  evidently  disgusted,  and 
this  unfortunate  dinner  fixed  his  dislike,  which, 
when  left  to  herself,  the  Princess  had  not  the 
talent  to  remove ;  but,  by  still  observioff  the 
same  giddy  manners  and  attempts  at  clever- 
ness and  coarse  sarcasm,  increased  it  till  it 
became  positive  hatred.* 

^  From  this  time,  though  I  dined  frequently 
during  the  first  three  weeks  after  the  marriage 
at  Carlton  House,  nothing  material  occurred, 
but  the  sum  of  what  I  saw  there  led  me  to 
draw  the  inferences  I  have  just  expressed. 
After  one  of  these  dinners,  where  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  present,  and  at  which  the 
Princess  had  behaved  very  lightly,  and  even 
improperly,  the  Prince  took  me  into  his  closet, 
and  asked  me  how  I  liked  this  sort  of  manners ; 
I  could  not  conceal  my  disapprobation  of  them, 
and  took  this  opportunity  of^  repeating  to  him 
the  substance  of  what  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
had  so  often  said  to  me,  that  it  was  expedient 
de  la  tenir  serrke  ;  that  she  had  been  brought 
up  very  strictly,  and  if  she  was  not  strictly 
kept,  would,  from  high  spirits  and  little  thought, 
certainly  emancipate  too  much.  To  this  the 
Prince  said,  *^\  see  it  but  too  plainly ;  but  why, 
Harris,  did  not  you  tell  me  so  before,  or  write 
it  to  me  from  Brunswick  ?"  '—vol.  iii.  p.  219. 

Lord  Malmesbary  replied — and  the  Edi- 
tor elsewhere  repeats — that  he  was  sent  to 
contract  the  marriage  and  not  to  advise  upon 
it,  and  that  if  he  had  advised  upon  it,  it 
would  only  have  been  to  the  King ;  but  that 
in  fact  there  was  nothing  in  what  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  had  said  to  effect  either  the 
Princess's  moral  character  or  conduct. 
These  reasons  were  perhaps  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  Prince's  expostulation — par- 
ticularly as  we  must  admit  the  extraordinary 

*  We  perceive  that  with  a  well- meant  duplicity. 
Lord  Malmesbury  gave  bis  friends  a  morefaTor- 
able  report  of  the  matter  than  the  facts  warranted. 
He  writes  on  the  10th  of  April  to  Mr.  Crawford — 
'  Tkt  marrutge  was  etlthratrd  an  Wtdntsday^  and 
if  lhe.y  go  on  as  well  as  tkey  have  hegum^  aU  will 
do  irelt.  — iii.  234.  Alas  !  they  did  go  on  as  thej 
bad  began,  and  all  went  ill. 
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difficulty  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  sitaation. 
He  had  become  acquainted  with  the  less 
favorable  details  about  the  Princess  after 
the  treaty  of  marriage  was  concluded  ;  and 
in  fact  from  the  first  day  of  his  appearance 
there  was  no  power  of  retrocession.  But 
we  must  add,  in  further  justice  to  Lord 
Malmesbury,  that  we  are  satisfied  he  could 
have  told  the  Prince  nothing  as  to  '  moral 
character  or  conduct'  that  he  did  not  already 
know,  for  we  are  assured  that  before  the 
match  was  at  all  advanced,  the  Prince  was 
apprised  by  a  near  relative  and  friend  of 
many  circumstances  that  were  likely  to 
render  the  alliance  an  unsatisfactory,  if  not 
an  unhappy  one.  So  that  he  had  no  one  to 
blame  but  himself.  We  are  -sorry  to  be 
l>bliged  to  add,  that  it  seems  as  if  his  chief 
object  in  marrying  was  to  get  his  debts  paid ; 
and,  acting  on  so  low  a  principle,  he  was 
Tery  likely  to  take,  on  very  slight  and  inade- 
quate'  grounds,  a  personal  disgust.  The 
disgust  certainly  existed — but  we  see  that 
before  any  such  feeling  could  have  been 
excited,  the  inexcusable  indecency  of 
placing  in  the  first  attendance  on  the  Prin- 
cess the  very  last  lady  in  England  who  ought 
to  have  been  brought  to  her  notice,  had  been 
already  committed — an  outrage  in  every 
way  BO  offensive  as  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world — certainly  not  a  justification,  but — a 
plea  ad  hominem  for  the  species  of  retalia- 
tion to  which,  by  a  strange  inconsistency, 
the  Prince  was  afterwards  as  sensitive  as  if 
he  had  been  the  most  decorous  and  devoted 
husband  in  the  world. 

Here  we  close  this  most  curious  and  pain- 
ful episode — ^which,  as  we  could  not  omit 
to  notice  it,  we  have  stated  not  more  fully 
than  the  case  required,  and,  we  trust,  with 
candor,  decency,  and  truth. 

The  most,  perhaps  we  might  say  the  only, 
historical  fact  of  general  interest  and  im- 
portance, that  Lord  Malmesbury's  corres- 
pondence brings  to  light,  is  Mr.  Pitt's  con- 
stant, active,  and  eager  desire  for  peace  with 
France.  No  one  on  the  Continent,  and 
but  few  in  England  beyond  a  narrow  min- 
isterial circle,  had  any  idea  of  the  extent 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  pacific  disposition.  It  is  in- 
deed very  well  known,  and  must,  we  think, 
be  admitted  to  be  an  imputation  on  his 
sagacity,  that  at  the  dawn  and  even  afier 
some  of  the  earlier  excesses  of  the  Revo- 
lution, he  saw  in  it  no  European,  and  above 
all  no  British  danger.  Oa  the  contrary, 
he  seems  to  have  believed  that  it  would  for 
a  time  weaken  the  influence  of  France ; 
and  full  of  his  great  and  patriotic  design 
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of  repairing  the  loss  of  our  American  colo- 
nies and  recruiting  the  finances  of  England, 
he  was  unwilling  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  another  war ;  and  accordingly  it 
was  in  the  spring  of  1792,  when  we  should 
have  thought  that  no  one  could  have  doubted 
the  volcanic  nature  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,  and  that  it  was  about  to  inundate 
Europe  with  its  lava  or  cover  it  with  its 
ashes,  that  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  in  the  speech 
firom  the  throne  a  reduction  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  far  lower  than  had  ever  before 
been  ventured  upon.  The  warning  voice 
and  energetic  counsels  of  Mr.  Burke — that 
great  political  prophet — failed  fur  a  con- 
siderable period  to  arouse  Mr.  Pitt  from  his 
pacific  theories  to  a  sense  of  the  rapidly 
approaching  danger.  On  the  first  day  (in 
the  autumn  of  1791)  that  Mr.  Burke  ever 
dined-  with  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  in  a  partie 
quwrrhe  at  Downing-street,  the  others  being 
Lord  Grenville  and  the  then  speaker,  Mr. 
Addington.  Mr.  Burke  endeavored  to 
alarm  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  aggressive  nature  of 
French  principles  and  the  propagandism  of 
Revolution.  Mr.  Pitt  made  rather  light  of 
the  danger,  and  said  in  colloquial  phrase, 
that  'this  country  and  constitution  were 
safe  to  the  day  of  judgment*  *  Yes,'  said 
Mr.  Burke  quickly — '  but  'tis  the  day  of 
no  judgment  that  I  am  afraid  of.'  This 
anecdote  the  writer  took  down  many  years 
ago  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  party. 
We  are  tempted  to  add  another  of  the  same 
kind  from  the  same  authority.  At  a  subse- 
quent and  more  formal  dinner,  when  the 
whole  coalition — the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Mr.  Burke, 
dec. — dined  with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  conversation 
had  turned,  in  a  desponding  strain,  on  the 
ruin  of  the  French  monarchy ;  and  when 
the  party  rose  to  go  to  coffee,  Mr.  Burke,  as 
his  parting  advice,  addressed  them  in  a  loud 
voice — 

"  —  illic  faa  regna  resugere  Ttojb — 
Durate>-«t  vosmet  rebus  servate  secundis." 

When  war  was  at  last  forced  upon  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  met  it  with  a  high  and  indignant  spirit, 
and  pursued  it  with  all  the  energy  and  re- 
sources of  his  great  mind — so  earnestly  in- 
deed, that  public  opinion,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  did  injustice  to  the  sincerity  of  his  . 
varous  pacific  declarations  and  overtures ; 
but  every  line  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  most 
secret  and  confidential  correspondence  with 
him  prove  the  quo  semel  imbuta  rectus  ser* 
vabit  odorem — ^that  all  his  predilections  were 
for  peacCy  peace,  peace — and  that  he  was 
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always  williing  to  pay  for  it  a  greater  price 
than  men  of  a  less  conscientious  and  com- 
manding spirit  woald  have  ventured  to 
think  o£ 

It  was  in  this  feeling  that,  in  1795,  some 
unavailing  overtures  were  made  through 
Mr.  Wickham,  to  Barthelemi,  the  minister 
of  the  French  Government  in  Switzerland. 
And  again  in  the  autumn  of  1796,  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Archduke  Charles  over  Jour- 
dain  induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  believe  it  a  favor- 
able moment  to  attempt  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  and  Lord  Malraesbury  was  selected 
for  this  mission — in  which  he  obtained  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  to 
his  being  accompanied,  as  a  private  friend, 
by  Mr.  George  Ellis  (our  early  colleague  in 
this  Review).  Lord  Granville  Leveson, 
now  Earl  Granville,  seems  to  have  begun 
his  diplomatic  career  in  this  mission,  and 
Mr.  Canning  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
office  as  under-secretary  to  Lord  Grenville. 
These  young  gentlemen  and  the  present 
Lord  Carlisle,  then  Lord  Morpeth,  and  one 
or  two  others,  formed  a  kind  of  coterie  in 
the  Pitt  party,  and  were  all,  as  we  shall  see, 
much  in  the  society  and  confidence  of  Lord 
Malmesbury.  This  mission  was,  we  think, 
hopeless  from  thebeginning,  and  indeed  was 
commenced  under  circumstances  not  cal- 
culated to  command  either  respect  or  suc- 
cess, and  which  justified,  as  Lord  Malmes- 
bury himself  good-humoredly  admitted,  an 
indignant  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Burke's — who, 
when  some  one  observed  that  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  journey  to  Paris  (which  was  imped- 
ed by  the  badness  of  the  roads)  had  been  a 
slow  one,  replied— 'iVb  wonder — he  went 
the  whole  way  on  his  knees,'  If,  however, 
the  advances  on  the  part  of  England  seemed 
more  eager  than  dignified,  her  conduct  in 
the  negotiation  gave  ample  proof  of  her 
sincerity  and  disinterestedness.  She  made 
no  pretensions  of  her  own,  bilt  solely  stipu- 
lated— as  she  was  bound  by  her  treaties  to 
do— for  the  restoration  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  of  his  Belgic  provinces,  for  which 
she  offered  to  compensate  France  by  an  ad- 
equate cession  of  her  own  colonial  con- 
quests. Lord  Malmesbury's  instructions 
might,  to  use  his  own  expression,  be  com- 
pressed in  one  phrase — '  Render  unto  Cay 
sar  the  things  which  are  Casar's.*  This 
the  Directory  met  by  an  assertion  that  those 
provinces  had  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  Rq>ublic,  and  could  not  by  their  Con- 
stitution be  ceded ;  and  they  would  listen 
to  no  expedients  on  that  point.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  Directory  were  distracted  with 


their  own  internal  struggles,  and  afraid  to 
venture  on  a  peace,  and  bad  moreover  strong 
hopes  from  the  expedition  then  preparing 
under  Hoche  for  Ireland ;  and  were  thas, 
on  every  account,  resolved  that  the  negoti- 
ation should  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
display  their  republican  arrogance.  The 
French  public,  both  on  the  road  and  in  Pa- 
ris, did  not  seem  to  partake  of  this  feelings 
and  showed  the  mission,  as  occasion  offered, 
something  of  civility,  and  even  cordiality. 
But  the  insolent  deportment  of  the  Directory 
was  increased  both  by  the  death  of  the  Em- 
press of  Russia — whose  successor  was  sup- 
posed to  be  favorable  to  France — and  by  the 
rapid  and  surprising  successes  of  Buona^ 
parte  over  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  which  pe» 
culiarly  embarrassed  a  negotiation  for  the 
status  quo.  After  a  few  weeks  of  idle  and 
insulting  fencing,  the  Directory,  on  theSOth 
of  December,  ordered  Lord  Malmesbury,  in 
the  roost  insolent  manner,  to  quit  Paris 
*dans  deux  fois  vingt-quaire  heureSp*  and 
the  territories  of  the  Repulic  '  de  suite.* 

We  do  not  find  that  these  papers  throw 
any  more  light  on  the  essentials  of  this  ne- 
gotiation than  we  already  have  in  the  ordi- 
nary historical  works,  but  there  are  a  few 
incidental  circumstances  that  may  be  worth 
notice.  Lord  Malmesbury  found  the  wear- 
ing of  the  national  cockade  so  universal  in 
the  streets,  and  so  unpleasantly  enforced  by 
the  populace,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ap- 
pear in  them  without  it.  The  Government 
did  not  insist  on  it,  but  were  so  powerless 
when  opposed  to  the  temper  of  the  people, 
that  they  could,  in  case  of  insult,  have  afford- 
ed no  redress.  Lord  Malmesbury  repudiates 
the  idea  of  his  or  his  suite  wearing  it  when 
in  any  official  character,  but  states  to  Lord 
Grenville  that  he  trusts  they  do  right  in 
wearing  it,  in  compliance  with  a  general 
usage,  when  they  walk  out  in  the  morning 
(vol.  iii,  p.  270).  To  this  appeal  Mr.  Can- 
ning tells  him  privately  that '  he  will  re- 
ceive no  answer  at  all  from  home,  and  that 
Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt  seem  to  be  of 
opinion  that  he  must  do  as  he  might  think 
best,  or  find  necessary.'  A  shabby  reply ; 
for  if  the  French  Government  was  not  strong 
enough  to  protect  an  ambassador  from  in- 
sult, it  was  hardly  in  a  condition  to  be  trett> 
ed  with.  But  we  are  surprised  that  Lord 
Malmesbury  did  not  state  the  most  impor- 
tant element  for  the  judgment  of  our  min- 
isters in  such  a  case,  namely,  what  the 
practice  was  with  other  forei^  missions — 
of  which  there  were  a  dozen  in  Paris;  and 
those  of  Prussia,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Dea- 
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mark  were  important  enough  to  have  afford- 
ed  a  precedent  either  of  refasal  or  compli- 
ance on  such  a  point  of  etiquette. 

Again ;  we  must  obser?e  that  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  last  notes  with  the  French 
jniniJter,  Lord  Malmesbury  seems  beyond 
all  measure  orer-civil.  For  instance,  Citi- 
zen Delacroix  writes : — 

'Monsieur — Le  Dictatoire  Ez^cotif  me 
charge  ezpresaftment  devous  requ6rir  de  me 
remettre  officielleroent  dans  les  vingt-quatre 
beures  TOtre  uUinuUunij  aign^  de  vous. 

^Agruz,  &rc.  Ch.  Delacroix.' 

The  Editor  should  have  given  this  conclud- 
ing compliment, '  Agreez^  6i,c.*  at  full  length, 
since  he  so  gives  the  conclusion  of  Lord 
Halmesbury's  reply.  We  find,  however,  in 
Debrett's  State  Papers  for  1796,  that  the 
translated  form  was : — 

*  Accept.  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  con- 
sideratioa.'-^voL  v.  p.  198. 

Lord  Malmesb^ry's  reply  to  this  cold  form 
was,  what  it  ought  not  to  have  been,  a  shade 
more  civil:— 

'  Le  Lord  Malmesbury  prie  le  Ministre  des 
Relations  Ext^rieures  d'agr^er  les  assurances 
de  sa  haute  consideration.' — p.  364. 

And  to  this  the  rejoinder  was  the  order  to 
quit  Paris  in  deMzfoisvingt-^natrt  heures — 
signed  tout  court  and  without  any  compli- 
ment— ** Charles  Delacroix"  To  which 
grross  impertinence  Lord  Malmesbury  has- 
tens with  all  humility  to  say  that  he  will 
quit  Paris  the  next  day,  and 

'  11  prle  le  MinisU'e  des  Relations  Ext^rieu- 
res  d'agr6er  les  assurances  de  sa  haute  consid- 
eration.'— p.  365. 
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As  Citizen  Delacroix  ended  his  note  so  un- 
ceremoniously, Lord  Malmesbury  should 
have  tempered  his  own  civility  with  a  little 
dignity,  bv  saying,  that  **  not  wishing  to 
derogate  from  the  ordinary  usages  of  di- 
plomaiic  courtesy  (or  something  of  that 
sort),  he  requests  Citizen  Delacroix  to  ac- 
cept the  assurances  of  his  high  considera- 
tion." There  are,  we  admit,  beaucoup  de 
pueriHtis  dans  la  diplomatic ;  but  the  main- 
tenance of  national  dignity,  even  in  trifles, 
is  not  of  that  class ;  and  Lord  Malmesbury's 
failure  on  this  point  was  peculiarly  unlucky, 
as  he  was  specially  instructed  to  be,  and 


in  Parliament  on  his  too  well  bred  '  assur- 
ances of  high  consideration.' 

One  of  I^d  Malmesbury's  entries  in  his 
diary  is 

'  Nov.  Qtk, — Buonaparte  said  to  be  son  of  le 
G^n^ral  Marboeuf^  by  a  Corsican  woman — well 
brought  up  by  him  at  I'Ecole  Militaire — clever, 
desperate  Jacobin,  even  terrorist.'— p.  304. 

To  which  the  Editor  subjoins  this  note :— * 

'It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  this  ru- 
mor (current  at  the  time)  was  perfectly  untrue. 
Madame  Buonaparte's  supposed  partiality  for 
General  Marbceof  existed  long  after  the  birth 
of  Napoleon.  It  is  eoually  superfluous  to  add) 
that  he  never  was  a  'Terroriste." ' — p.  304. 

We  see  no  reason  why  Napoleon  Buona* 
parte — the  second  of  eight  children,  and 
bearing  a  striking  likeness  to  his  elder  and 
younger  brothers — should   be  singled   out 
as  the  son  of  the  Comte  de  Marbceuf ;  but 
all  the  statements,  and  of  course  the  rea- 
soning, of  the  noble  Editor's  note  are  com* 
pletely  erroneous.     M.  de  Marbmuf  went  to 
Corsica  in  command  of  the  French  army  as 
early  as  1765 — four  years  before  Napoleon's 
birth;  and  we  know  that  it  was  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  M.  de  MarbcBuf,  the  friend  of  the 
whole  family,  that  Napoleon  was  indebted 
for  his  education  at  the  Ecole  Militaire. 
As  to  his  "  never  having  been  a  Terrorist  /" 
why,  he  never  was  any  thing  else!     But 
even  in  the  more  peculiar  sense  of  the  word, 
it  would  have  been  by  no  means  "  superflu- 
ous" if  the  noble  Editor  could  have  shown 
him  not  to  have  been  one  of  La  Queue  de 
Robespierre,    He  and  his  brother  Lucien 
were  proteges  of  the  younger  Robespierre 
in  his  Terrorist  pro-consulate  in  the  south; 
and  after  the  9th  Thermidor  ther  first  meas- 
ure of  the  reaction  was  to  arrest  and  im- 
prison both  the  brothers  (as  Lucien  himself 
tells  us),  for  having  belonged  to  Robes- 
pierre's faction— or  to  use  the  common  lan- 
Suage  of  the  time,  as  Terrorists;  and  Lord 
[almesbury  writing  in  Paris,  two  years  on- 
ly after  the  events,   and  while  living  in  the 
best-informed  circles,  is  better  authority, 
even  if  there  were  no  other  (and  there  is 
abundance)  than  his  grandson's  wholly  un- 
supported assertion.* 


*  Ws  insist  upon  this  point  for  the  sake  of  his- 
torical truth,  which  migot  bo  compromised  bjr  the 
uncontradicted  assertion  of  so  respectable  a  pub- 
lication as  this;  and  with  the  same  object  we  will 

professes  to  have  been,  very  nice  on  points  of  ^^®  ^J!  opportunity  of  dearie  up  a  doubt  with 
^'       **^  «-.  J  :, —•<:«-      -JL    «^     *•      u  respect  to  Buonaparte  s  age.  We  stated  in  (L  &.. 

euquette,  and  justifies  some  sarcastic  obser-  ^J^^^^  p.  239,  and  again  in  toI.  xvi.,  p.  A^,  oa 

vations  which  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Fox,  made  |  what  seemed  to  us  the  best  possible  auihority— 
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We  hare  seen  that  the  impediment  to  the 
negotiation  of  1796  was  the  restitution  to  be 
made  to  Austria ;  but  by  the  preliminary 
treaties  of  Leoben  and  Montebello  (18th 
April  and  24th  May,  1797)  Cmar  made 
his  own  bad  terms;  and  England  had  now 
no  other  continental  engagements  than  the 
interests  of  her  faithful,  but  (in  this  matter) 
unimportant  ally,  Portugal ;  and  a  desire 
to  make  some  arrangement  as  to  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  House  of  Orange. 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  unwearied  desire  for  peace, 
again  thought  this  a  favorable  moment  to 
renew  the  negotiation  with  France,  where 
there  seemed  both  in  the  Government  and 
in^  the  Legislative  Councils  a  growing 
spirit  of  moderation,  or  even,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  of  counter-revolution. 
The  Editor  says  : — 

'  Lord  Qrenville  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
thisstflp,  and  long  argued  it  with  Pitt;  but 
the  latter  remained  firm,  repeatedly  declaring 
that  it  was  his  dtity,  as  cm  English  Minister 
and  a  Christian^  to  use  every  enori  to  stop  so 
bloody  and  wasting  a  war.  He  sent  Lord 
Malmesbury  to  Lisle  with  the  assurance  that 
"he  (Pitt)  would  stifle  every  feeling  of  pride 
to  the  utmost  to  produce  the  desired  result;" 
and  Lord  Malmesbury  himself  went  upon  his 
Mission,  anxious  to  close  his  public  life  by  an 
act  which  would  spare  so  much  misery,  and 
restore  so  much  happiness  to  mankind. 

'  On  the  brink  of  success,  it  will  be  seen  by 
what  unforeseen  events  he  failed,  for  Europe 
was  destined  to  eighteen  more  years  of  bat- 
tles.'—p.  369. 

Lord  Malmesbury  was  no  doubt  person- 
ally gratified  at  being  again  selected  for 
this  mission, — ^but  as  Delacroix,  his  late 
discourteous  antagonist,,  was  still  minister, 
he  with  great  propriety  and  candor  suggest- 
ed that  his  nomination  might  not  be  con- 
sidered as  conciliatory.  His  surmise  was 
just,  for  the  first  French  answer  stated  that — 

'  Le  Directoire  consent  i  ce  que  la  N6goci- 

namely,  a  certificatt  of  Urih  produced  by  BuonO' 
parte  himself  at  his  marriage  toith  Josephine^  and 
depositsd  and  thsn  and  stiU  existing  m  the  proper 
ague  at  Paris — that  he  was  born  on  tho  SlA  of 
February^  1768.  Why  or  how  he  was  led  toipro- 
duce  this  false  statement  has  never  been  explain- 
ed ;  as  the  Constitution  of  that  day  reqaired  that 
pablic  functionaries  should  have  attained  certain 
ages,  Buonaparte  was  probably  willing  to  advance 
by  a  year  and  a  half  the  period  of  his  eligibility  : 
but  from  whatever  motive,  heassuredlv  produced 
a  false  certificate,  for  we  have  vince  collected  ma- 
ny testimonies  of  dates  prior  to  his  ceUkrity  and 
therefore  of  indisputable  authority,  which  fix  his 
birth  ^to  the  I5<A  of  August^  1769 — the  common 
date.    Bee  alsj  the  note,  Quart.  Rev.  vol.  Ivii.  p. 
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ation  soit ooverte avecle Lord  Malmesbury; 
cependantun  autre  choix  lui  edt  paru  d'un 
plus  heureux  augure  pour  la  prompte  conclu- 
sion de  la  paix.'— p.  373. 

Mr.  Pitt,  however,  persisted,  and  was 
right  on  every  account, — the  very  circum- 
stance of  Delacroix's  being  still  in  oflice 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  reappointment.  But  his  Lordship 
escaped  the '  practical  epigram*  as  Mr. 
Canning  called  it  (iii.  437),  of  being  met 
by  Delacroix,  by  the  selection  of  Lisle  as 
the  scene  of  the  negotiation,  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  Citizens  Letourneur,  P16ville  le 
Peley,  and  Maret,  as  plenipotentiaries  on 
the  part  of  France.  The  choice  of  these 
gentlemen  seemed  also  a  pledge  for  the 
sincerity  of  their  government,  as  they  were 
all  anti-jacobinical.  Letourneur  had  just 
left  the  Directory  by  lot, — an  unlucky 
chance  (if  chance  it  was)  which  eventually 
produced  the  predominance  of  Barras  and 
Rewbell,  and  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Fructidor.  P16ville  was  a  seaman  of  mode^^ 
rate  politics  as  well  as  capacity.  Maret, 
the  afterwards  celebrated  Duke  of  BassanOy 
had,  in  addition  to  manners  and  feelings  of 
the  old  school,  principles  by  no  means  re* 
volutionary,  and  the  additional  recommen- 
dation of  having  in  a  short  mission  to  Lon- 
don in  1793  obtained  some  degree  of  favor- 
able notice  from  Mr.  Pitt.  As  Maret 
played  so  large  a  part  in  thb  negotiation, 
and  so  much  a  more  important  one  in  after- 
life, we  shall  extract  the  account  which  he 
gave  of  himself  when  on  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion Lord  Malmesbury  artfully  suggested 
that,  if  the  negotiation  succeeded,  the  em- 
bassy to  England  might  repair  his  fortune, 
which  he  confessed  to  be  much  deranged. 

^  Aag  30. — ^Maret  assented,  and  intimated 
that  if  he  was  asked .  for  it  would  forward  his 
nomination.  He  then  told  all  the  story  of  his 
two  missions  to  Ensland,  in  1792  and  1793 ; 
tuB  connexion  with  Le  Brun.*  He  said  Mr. 
Pitt  had  received  him  very  well,  and  that  the 
failure  of  his  negotiation  could  be  attributed 
to  the  then  French  Government,  who  were 
bent  on  that  war ;  that  the  great  and  decisive 
cause  of  the  war  was  "  quelqaes  vingtaincs 
d'individus  marquans  et  en  plaee  qui  avoient 
jou6  k  ia  baisse  dans  la  fonds  et  de  U  ils 

*  *  Maret's  first  mission  related  to  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  Dake  of  Orleans.  He  had  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  gave  alaTomble  ac- 
count of  it  to  the  Convention,  who  sent  him  ov«r 
again  in  January,  1793,  with  a  conciliatory  mis- 
sion, which  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  mur- 
der of  Louis  XVI.  Le  Brun  was  French  MiBis- 
ter  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  17930^3.'— A. 
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avaient  porte  la  Nation  k  nous  declarer  la 
gnerre.  Ainsi,"  said  he,  "  nous  devona  tous 
DOS  malheura  k  un  principe  cPagiotage,'"  He 
said,  on  his  return  to  France,  he  was  informed 
of  this,  and  was  considered  as  in  possession  of 
so  drngeroits  a  secret^  that  they  wanted  first 
to  send  him  to  Portugal,  which  he  refused ; 
then  to  Naples,' which  he  wvlb  forced  to  accept; 
and  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  tnat 
his  arrest  and  confinement  were  settled  and 
concerted  at  Paris  before  he  left  He  said  he 
■pent  thirty  months  in  prison,  partly  at  Man- 
tua (where,  if  he  had  staid,  he  must  have 
died),  and  partly  in  the  Tyrol ;  that  the  aca- 
demicians in  Mantua,  out  of  regard  to  the 
memory  and  character  of  his  father,  interested 
themselves  about  him,  and  that  he  believed  he 
owed  his  change  of  prison  to  them  ;  that,  after 
all,  his  long  confinement  saved  his  life,  as  he 
certainly  should  have  been  guillotined  had 
he  remained  in  France,  under  3ie  government 
of  Robespierre.' — ^pp.  502-3. 

Lord  Malmesbury  was  again  attended  by 
Mr.  George  Ellis,  still  as  a  private  friend, 
by  Mr.  Wellesley,  now  Lord  Cowley,  as  of- 
ficial secretary,  and  by  Lord  Granville  Le- 
veaon  and  Lord  Morpeth  as  attached  to  the 
mission.  The  first  symptoms  were,  how- 
ever, not  auspicious.  He  was  met  at  the 
outset  by  three  almost  sine  qua  non  de- 
mands. 1.  The  renunciation  of  the  style 
and  title  of  King  of  France,  2.  The  res- 
titution of  the  Toulon  ships,  which  having 
been  taken  only  in  deposit  for  the  lawful 
government  of  France,  we  were  bound — 
now  that  we  admitted  the  republic  to  be  a 
lawful  government — to  restore  specifically 
as  far  as  they  existed,  and  in  value,  if  we 
had  destroyed  them ;  and  finally,  that  we 
should  admit  as  a  basts  that  we  were  to  re- 
store aU  our  conquests  from  France,  or  any 
of  her  allies,  and  especially  from  Holland. 
The  first  of  these  demands  perplexed  our 
ministers  very  much — but  they  (rather,  we 
presume,  than  Lord  Malmesbury)  bad 
brought  it  on  themselves  by  presenting  the 
French  with  hprqjet  of  a  treaty,  which  in- 
cautiously and  unnecessarily  began  by  set- 
ting forth  our  sovereign's  full  style  and 
title.  We  say  incautious  and  unnecessary 
— because  when  the  point  was  hit,  Lord 
Grenville  offered  to  substitute  either 
'  King  of  Great  Britain '  or  '  Britannic 
Majesty,'  and  therefore  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  used  at  first  the  inofifen- 
sive  terms  which  were  proposed  when  it 
was  too  late,  and  when  the  French  were 
entitled  to  insist  on  the  renunciation  of  a 
claim  so  imprudently,  but  so  prominently 
made.  But  neither  this  nor  the  other  two 
pointfl  need  detain  us.    The  negotiation 
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never  made  one  serious  practical  step  dur- 
ing the  whole  four  months  of  discussion, 
but  was,  under  the  formal  veil  of  inter- 
changing notes  tLiid  projets,  really  awaiting 
the  issue  of  the  great  contest  between  the 
Jacobins  and  Moderes  in  Paris ;  and  it  was, 
we  suppose,  as  an  episode  in  ibis  conflict  and 
as  a  pierre  cPattente  for  the  moderate  party 
that  Maret,  who  belonged  to  it,  opened  a 
secret  and  separate  communication  with 
Lord  Malmesbury,  of  which,  as  connected 
with  the  general  negotiation,  we  see  neither 
motive  nor  object. 

Oh  the  14th  of  July  an  Englishman  of 
the  name  of  Cunningham,  who  had  been 
long  settled  at  Lisle,  called  on  Mr.  Welles- 
ley,  the  official  secretary  of  the  mission^  as 
on  business  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and 
he  produced  a  note  from  a  M.  Pein — an 
intimate  friend  of  his,  and  a  near  relation 
of  Maret'Sf  suggesting  the  expediency  of 
opening  a  secret  and  confidential  channel 
between  Lord  Malmesbury  and  '  the  per- 
son who  had  alone  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness on  the  other  side — viz.,  Maret — whose 
opinions  on  all  political  subjects  were  very 
dififerent  from  those  of  his  colleagues  '— 
being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  new  di- 
rector Barthelemi,  who  was  seriously  desi- 
rous of  the  restoration  of  peace.  This 
strange  overture  was  readily,  but  not  with- 
out some  suspicion  accepted — Mr.  Ellis, 
(Mr.  Wellesley  being  about  to  return  to 
England)  was  appointed  tQ  communicate 
with  M.  Pein,  and  through  them  Maret 
conveyed  information  and  advice  to  Lord 
Malmesbury,  apparently  in  the  style  of  one 
who  in  a  game  of  whist  should  by  secret 
signs  let  his  adversaries  know  the  state  of 
his  own  and  his  partner's  hand.  Lord 
Malmesbury  at  first  doubted  the  authenti- 
city of  these  commimications,  but,  in  order 
to  ascertain  it,  he  stipulated  that  at  the 
conference  certain  signs  should  be  made 
which  should  evidence  Maret's  confederacy 
with  Pein. 

<  The  sign  agreed  upon  was  Maret's  taking 
his  handkerchief  out  of  one  pocket,  passing 
it  before  his  face,  and  returning  it  into  the 
other.' — ^vol.  ill.  p.  450. 

It  has  been  frequently  alleged  that  M. 
Thiers  wrote  his  '  History*  '  under  the  in- 
spiration,' as  the  French  phrase  it,  of  M. 
de  Talleyrand.  This  his  friends  have  de- 
nied, but  the  way  in  which  he  mentions 
this  secret  negotiation  satisfies  us  that  he 
derived  his  information  from  either  Talley- 
rand, Maret,  or  both;  for  hegives  a  color  and 
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character  to  the  transaction  entirely  false, 
but  such,  we  think,  as  these  informants  would 
deem  it  prudent  to  adopt.  *  According' — 
says  M.  Thiers,  with  wonderful  ignorance, 
or  still  more  wonderful  effrontery, 

*  According  to  the  practice  of  English  diplo- 
macy^ all  was  arranged  for  carrying  on  two 
separate  negotiations,  one  official  and  osten- 
sible—the other  secret  and  real.  Mr.  Ellis 
had  been  given  [fut  donne]  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  to  conduct  under  him  the  secret  negotia- 
tion, and  to  correspond  directly  with  Mr.  Pitt 
This  habitual  custom  [usage]  of  English  di- 
plomacy is  rendered  necessary  by  their  repre- 
sentative Governroent'—Thiers,  Hi$t.  de  la 
Biv.  Fr.  vi.  18. 

We  really  cannot  imagine  how  a  writer 
of  M.  Thiers'  cleverness  could  imagine  an 
*  usage*  so  notoriously  untrue,  or  think  of 
accounting  for  it  by  reasons  so  grossly  ab- 
sord — it  is  our  representative  Government 
which  renders  any  such  practice  utterly  im- 
possible— but  this  preamble  was  necessary 
to  introduce  the  rest  of  the  fable,  and  the 
mention  of  Mr >  Ellis,  whose  name  we  very 
much  doubt  whether  any  man  in  France 
ever  heard  of  but  Maret  and  Co., — con- 
firms our  suspicion  that  the  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano  communicated  this  misrepresentation 
toM.  Thiers  with  a  view  to  break  the  effect 
of  the  disclosure  which  he  suspected  might 
be  hereafter  made,  and  which  now  appears. 
M.  Thiers  then  proceeds  to  misstate  and 
discolor  the  facts  to  suit  this  apologetical 
version. 

'  Lord  Malmesbary  soon  saw  that  the  osten- 
sible negotiation  would  come  to  nothing,  and 
he  took  measures  [chercha]  to  bring  about  a 
more  intimate  intercourse.    M.  Maret ' — 

We  beg  our  readers  to  observe  that  M. 
Thiers  always  employs  the  deferential 
form  of  Monsieur 'Mhxei  and  Monsieur  de 
Talleyrand,  though  they  were  at  this  time 
Citizens  Maret  and  Talleyrand,  and  no- 
thing else  till  they  became  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano  and  Prince  of  Benevente.  M.  Thiers's 
adoption  of  the  Monsieur — ^so  out  of  keep- 
ing with  time  and  place — indicates  pretty 
plainly,  that  he  was  writing  in  communica- 
tion with  these  great  personages,  whom  he 
did  not  venture  to  call  plain  Maret  and  TaU 
leyrand. 

'  M.  Maret,  more  used  to  diplomatic  habits 
than  his  colleagues,  lent  himself  [^y  pr^to]  to 
Lord  Malmesbuiy's  proposition— out  it  was 
necessary  to  nego  late  with  Le  Touraeur  and 
Pleville,  [the  rough  colleoffues]  to  bring  about 
meetings  at  the  p'ay.  The  young  people  of 
the  two  embassies  wese  the  first  to  associ- 


ate, and  the  communications  became  more 
friendly.  There  had  been  nothing  of  this  kind 
last  year  '— 

though  it  is  the  usual  and  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  English  representative 
Government,  and  though  the  same  Mr. 
Ellis  had  been  there  in  exactly  the  same 
position — 

^  because  the  negotiation  was  not  sincere,  but 
this  year  it  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  effectual 
and  amicable  communications.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  then,  sounded  [fit  donaerl  M  Maret  to 
engage  in  private  [particuUirej  negotiation. 
Before  he  consented,  M»  Maret  wrote  to  tho 
French  ministry  for  permission.  They  readily 
a^eed,  and  ne  immediately  entered  into 
private  communications  [pour-parlers']  with 
the  two  English  negotiators.'-—^,  p.  SCT. 

What  follows  is  still  more  remarkable. 
M.  Thiers  says  that  when  the  16th  Frncti* 
dor  came  to  render  the  negotiation  almost 
hopeless — 


*Lord  Malmesbury  was  so  sincere  in 

wish  to  continue  the  treaty  that  he  engaged 
M.  Maret  to  try  to  find  out  at  Paris  whether 
there  were  not  some  means  of  influencing  the 
Directory,  and  he  even  offered  several  mil- 
lions (of  franesl  to  buy  the  voice  of  one  of  the 
Directors.  M.  Maret  refused  to  undertake  any 
negotiation  of  the  kind,  and  left  Lille.  Lord 
Malmesbury  and  Mr.  Ellis  went  off  immedi- 
ately, and  did  not  return.'— /6.  72. 

Now  the  facts  of  this  story  are  scandalous* 
ly  perverted.     The  truth  was  this  : — 

'  In  the  beginning  of  the  negotiatkN),  a  per- 
son named  Potter  came  to  Lord  Malraeaboryy 
atatinff,  that  he  was  sent  by  Barras  to  say, 
that  if  the  English  Government  would  pay 
that  Director  5D0,000/.  he  would  insure  the 
peace.  Lord  Malroeaburv,  believing  the  offer 
to  be  unauthorized  by  carras  or  only  a  trap 
laid  for  htm  by  the  Directory,  paid  no  attention 
to  it' — Harris  Papers^  vol.'iii.  p.  492. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Lord  Malmes- 
bury informed  Maret  of  this  overture, 
which  took  place  before  their  confidential 
intercourse  had  commenced;  but  subse* 
quently,  on  the  19th  August,  a  Mr.  Mel- 
ville, of  Boston,  in  America,  renewed  tha 
proposal  on  the  part  of  Barras  to  the  same 
amount.  '  But  of  course,'  said  Lord 
Malmesbury,  '  his  offer  was  rejected.  I 
would  not  see  him,  and  he  conveyed  il 
through  Ellis,  saying  that  he  knew  in- 
timately Peregeaux '  [the  great  Paris  bank- 
er]. This  offer  and  its  rejection  Ellis  com- 
municated to  Maret  through  *  Pein,  who 
professed  to  know  nothing  abont  it,  and 
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only  advised  him  to  refer  to  Peregeaux  for  f — was  the  real  mot  ire  of  the  secret  nego* 
HelTiHe's  character.' — lb:  p.  493.  tiation  with  Lord  Malmesbury. 


Can  any  reader  doubt  that  M.  Thiers' 
version  of  the  affair  was  furnished  to  him 
by  the  parties  in  these  transactions  ?  Can 
he  doubt — ^ailer  seeing  the  indisputable 
evidence  so  accidentally  and  unexpectedly 
supplied  by  this  publication — that  their  ver- 
sion is  false  in  dates,  facts,  motives,  and 
every  thing,  and  that  the  whole  was,  as  we 
have  said,  a  precautionary  eckappatoire 
against  future  exposure  t — and  if  that  ex- 
posure had  not  been  so  unpremeditated 
and  accidental,  the  false  version  would 
have  answered  its  purpose. 

It  would  'be  hard  to  say  whether  in  this 
extraordinary  underplot  Maret  was  endeav- 
oring to  deceive  his  French  colleagues  or 
his  English  confederates,  or  both — but  it  is 
very   remarkable  that  this    overture   was 
made  on  the  14th  of  July — and  on  the  15th 
Citizen  Talleyrand  was  announced  in  Paris 
BRnisitrfor  Foreign  A  fairs  !  It  is  strange 
that  neither  Lord  Malmesbury  nor  any  of 
his  correspondents  seem  to  have  noticed 
this  remarkable  approximation,  not  to  say 
coincidence — particularly  as    Maret  after- 
wards told  Lord  Malmesbury  that  on  the 
day  that  Lord  Malmesbury's  nomination 
was  known  at  Paris,  he  and  Talleyrand  and 
Barthelemi  had  met  at  dinner  at  Barras's, 
where  the  probable  fate  of  the  future  ne- 
gotiation was  discussed.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  all  these  more  than  suspicious 
practices    were    nearly    contemporaneous 
with  that  flagrant  attempt  at  peculation  and 
corruption  exhibited  by  Talleyrand  and  his 
anonymous  friends,  '  Messrs.  X  and  Y,  and 
a  Lady*  to  the  American  Commissioners 
in  Paris  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and 
in  which  the  celebrated  burthen  of  Talley- 
rand's eternal  song — //  faut  de  Pargent — 
it  faut   beaucoup  d* argent — first  aroused 
the  indignation  of  mankind.     We  suspect 
that  Monsieur  Maret  may  have  known  some- 
thing of  Monsieur  X  or  Monsieur  Y,  or 
peradventure  *  the  Lady.*    The  whole  story 
will  be  found  in  DebreVs  State  Papers, 
vol.  vii.  p.  183;  but  M.  Thiers'  History t 
makes  no  mention  of  this  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  of  its  greatest  diplomatist.     We 
oorselves  have  little  doubt  that  Talleyrand 
and  Maret,  and  perhaps  Barthelemi,  were 
at  this  moment  confederates ;  indeed,  M. 
Thiers  himself  states  that  Maret  was  act- 
ing under  the  special  sanction  of  the  minis- 
ter at  Paris,  and  there  can  be,  we  think,  lit- 
tle doubt  that  Vargtni — htaucoup  d^argent 


The  curiosity,  and  we  may  even  add  the 
historical  importance  of  this  affair  will,  we 
trust,  excuse  the  length  at  which  we  have 
developed  it : — we  wonder  indeed  the  noble 
Editor  himself,  who  often  quotes  Thiers, 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  explain  the 
important  discrepancies  between  his  story 
and  Lord  Malmesbury's  testimony  ;  and  the 
more  particularly,  as  Thiers  asserts  that 
Lord  Malmesbury  offered,  and  the  Freuch 
had  accepted,  an  indemnity  of  500,000/.  for 
the  Toulon  ships — an  assertion  utterly  at 
variance  with  all  his  Lordship's  state- 
ments. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  Mr. 
Canning's  letters  tends  naturally  to  in- 
crease our  suspicions  that,  besides  the 
great  political  intrigue  going  on  at  Paris, 
their  was  much  pecuniary  jobbing  in 
operation : — 

'  I  shall  therefore  tell  you  without  scrapie, 
first,  that  what  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  form- 
er letter  of  Bartlielemi's  speculations  in  the 
funds,  has  been  confirmed  to  me  eince,  in  a 
manner  that  very  much  persuades  me  of  the 
truth  of  that  circumstance. 

'Secondly.  That  we  have  what  we  think 
here  good  reason  to  believe  that  Maret  has  a 
commission  separate  from  his  colleagues  (I 
know  not  whether  from  Dutch  or  French  an- 
ihority,)  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of  the  Cape 
for  a  sum  of  money.  Thirdly,  That  the  m- 
closed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  raris  to  Bobus 
Smith,*  written  the  day  after  Talleyrand's 
nomination,  and  the  first  part  of  the  contents 
of  which,  but  not  the  letter  itself,  Bobus  has 
since  communicated  to  me.  Talleyrand,  you 
may  not  know,  perhaps,  has  been  always  a 
great  friend  of  bobus's,  and  of  mine,  since  I 
went  to  Mr.  Piit  some  years  ago,  at  Smith's 
desiro,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  remission  of  his 
sentence  of  exile.' — vol.  iiL  p.  439. 

Though  we  have  not  the  details  of  Tal- 
leyrand's letter,  it  appears  from  a  further 
despatch  of  Mr.  Canning's,  that  it  was 
something  incredible : — 

<  I  was  not  quizzing  you,  but  telling  a  most 

*  *  This  letter  I  do  not  find  among  the  Harris 
Papers,  although  a  subsequent  one  from  Talley- 
rand to  Bobus  Smith  is  extant.' — Ed.  It  is  odd 
that  the  editor  should  not  in  his  note  have  stated 
that  Bobus — Mr.  Canning  ■  lamilar  Etonism  for 
Bob—YiM  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  the  elder  brother  of 
Mr.  Sydney,  and  father  of  Mr.  Vernon  Smith. 
It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  he  does  not  explain 
how  Mr.  Canning  obtained  possession  of  all  this 
correspondence,  and  how  Bobus  (then  we  believe 
a  voung  barrister)  came  to  b«  engaged  in  these 
delicate  affairs.  « 
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sober  lrutli,-when  I  gave  you  the  copy  of  Tal- 
leyrand's letter  lo  Smith.  Asa  ,proof  of  its 
authenticity,  I  inclose  to  you  the  copy  of  an- 
other, which  has  been  since  receivecl,  but  of 
which  no  communicatiofi  has  been  made  to 
me.  It  is  written,  as  you  see,  in  English,  and 
(which  you  cannot  see,  but  must  believe  as  I 
do)  in  T.'s  band.  You  will  see  the  remark- 
able coincidence  of  this  letter  with  every  thing 
that  you  have  been  told.' — vol.  iii.  p.  453. 

Mr.  Canning,  however,  states  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  more  positively  ; — 

.  '  29th  Aug, — I  have  heard  nothinff  more 
from  Talleyrand  by  the  former  channel.  Let- 
ters of  his  continually  pass  through  our  hands, 
which  prove  him  to  be  stock-jobbing  here  to 
an  enormous  amount.' — vol.  ii.  p.  520. 

On  the  mention  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
name,  the  Editor  says  : — 

'The  universal  reputation  of  Talleyrand 
renders  any  notice  of  him  unnecessary  in 
a  work  of  this  kind.  Ii  is  sufficient  to  re- 
member that,  during  a  life  of  eighty-five  years, 
he  served  the  old  French  Monarcny, — the  Di- 
rectory, Consulate,  Empire,  Restoration,  and 
Orleans  Dynasty.  He  must  be  regarded  as 
the  roost  able  political  pilot  on  record.' — vol.  iiL 
p.  418. 

We  must  here  take  the  liberty  of  dis- 
senting very  strongly  from  the  noble  Editor, 
both  in  fact  and  in  opinion.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand never  served  the  old  French  Monarchy 
at  all,  but  helped  powerfully  to  destroy  it ; — 
he  server/,  indeed,  the  Directory — and  in  due 
course  betrayed,  and  helped  to  overthrow  it ; 
— he  served  the  Consulate,  at  the  epoch  and 
in  the  department  in  which  the  indelible 
horror  of  the  dEnghien  murder  was  perpe* 
trated — and  he  servilely  followed  Buonaparte 
through  all  the  other  steps  of  despotism  by 
which  hisconntry  was  enslaved  ; — \\^  served 
the  Empire  as  he  had  served  the  Directory — 
that  is,  he  got  all  he  could  oat  of  it,  and 
then  joined  to  betray  and  overturn  it ; — he 
served  the  Restoration,  which  he  was  grown 
too  rich,  old,  and  indolent  to  betray — but 
which,  in  spite  of  his  share  in  i\ie  pilotage^ 
was  dashed  to  pieces ; — and  he  served  the 
Orleans  Dynasty  only  in  the  easy  routine 
and  luxury  of  the  London  embassy.  As  to 
his  pilotage^  we  must  admit  that  he  follow- 
ed the  very  ancient  and  prudent  authority 
of  that  patriarch  of  pilots,  Palinurus — 

iiiperat  qaoniam  Fortuna^  sequamur  ; 


Quoque  yocat  vertamus  iter ! 

And    certainly  no   pilot  was  ever  more 
dexterous  at  managing  to  save  himself  by 


his  own  little  crail,  when  all  the  great  ves* 
sels  in  which  he  successively  served  were 
utterly  wrecked.  The  noble  Editor  seems 
too  apt  to  fall  into  these  thoughtless  engoue* 
mens.  We,  on  the  contrary,  see  in  M«  de 
Talleyrand  an  apostate  from  his  family,  his 
order,  his  party,  his  religion,  and,  in  short, 
from  every  thing  but  kimself-^one  whose 
corruption,  profligacy,  and  treachery  dis* 
graced  high  birth,  exalted  station,  and 
great  talents — who  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  an  age  of  wonders,  without  attaching  his 
name  to  any  thing  great,  glorious,  or  good 
— and  whose  fame  is  already  reduced  to  our 
recollections  of '  X,  Y,  and  the  Lady,*  and 
of  some  dozen  bons^mots — the  cold  keen 
product  of  a  subtile  intellect,  an  insoucioMt 
temper,  and  a  callous  and  misanthropical 
heart. 

In  the  midst  of  these  affairs  the  Portu- 
guese minister  in  Paris  signed,  contrary  to 
his  express  instructions,  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Republic — quite  inconsistent  with 
the  engagements  of  Portugal  with  England ; 
but  it  had  not,  as  M.  Thiers  says,  the  effect 
of  giving  Maret  any  advantages  over  Lord 
Malmesbury,  or  indeed  in  any  way  affect* 
ing  the  Lisle  negotiations;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  untrue  than  his  assertion,  thai 
at  this  period  all  matters  had  been  brought 
to  a  clear  understanding  and  arrangement. 
'  England/  says  Thiers,  '  would  not  give 
up  Trinidad  ;  but  the  Dutch  were  to  keep 
the  Cape  under  an  express  conidition  that 
France  should  never  obtain  it.  Ceylon 
was  to  be  ceded  to  England,  but  under  the 
guise  of  an  alternative  possession — a  Dutch 
garrison  alternating  with  an  English  one ; 
with  an  understanding  that  the  alternation 
was  only  to  be  a  fiction.  The  12,000,000 
of  francs  for  the  Toulon  ships  was  accept- 
ed by  France,  and  it  was  agreed  the  title 
of  King  of  France,  without  being  formally 
abdicated,  should  be  disused.'  On  these 
points,  says  M.  Thiers,  Maret  and  Malmes- 
bury had  agreed,  when  the  18th  Fructidor 
came  to  overset  all.  Now  we  know,  from 
Lord  Malmesbury's  notes  and  confidential 
letters,  that  not  one  of  all  these  points  was 
settled — nay,  that  he  could  not  get  the 
French  negotiators  to  approach  any  of  the 
minor  subjects  en  attendant  the  discussion 
of  the  Dutch  questions : — ^perhaps  Maret 
may  have  had  instructions  to  agree  to  these 
terms,  but  if  he  had  he  certainly  never  pro- 
duced them,  and  the  whole  of  M.  Thiers' 
statement  is,  therefore,  erroneous,  and  in- 
troduced for  no  other  reason  that  we  can 
see  but  to  glorify  Maret.    It  is  perfectly 
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clear  that  the  French  mission  had  no  other  (heing  sent  to  Liele.    I  ea[d  I  trusted  he  [Pitt] 
orders  or  purpose  than  to  waste  time.    The  *^  ^  .      ^  .^  _    . 

Directory,  in  the  personal  and  mortal  strug- 
gle in  which  they  were  now  engaged  With 
the  Councils,  paid  evidently  little  attention 
to  the  details  of  the  negotiation,  and  were 
only  endeavoring  to  tide  over  all  such  in- 
ferior matters,  till,  at  last,  on  the  18th 
Fructidor,  the  explosion  took  place  which 
confirmed  the  power  of  Barras  and  the  Ul- 
tra-republicans, and  scattered  all  the  Jlfo- 
dir^Sf  except  Talleyrand^  into  exile.  The 
French  mission  at  Lisle  was  immediately 
recalled — and  replaced  by  Treilhard  and 
Bonnier — who  were  ordered  to  insist  on 
having  Lord  Malmesbury's  phins  pouvairs 
to  concede  any  and  all  our  conquests,  pro- 
duced to  them ;  and  on  his  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  so  strange  a  demand,  he  was  in- 
solently dismissed,  with  the  insulting  ad- 
dition that,  as  he  had  no  instructions,  he 
had  better  himself  go  and  look  for  them. 


had  been  very  explicit  both  as  to  the  terms  and 
the  price  ;  that  no  cure  no  pay  should  be  stip- 
ulated— not  a  penny  to  be  given  till  after  the 
ratifications,  and  every  article  valued  and  paid 
for  ad  valorem  ;  that  I  should  never  return  to 
Lisle  for  any  other  purpose  but  to  sign  a 
TVealy ;  and  that  before  I  left  EnglBnd  we 
should  see  an  arrile  of  the  Directory,  fixing 
the  terms  and  instructions  given  by  them  to 
Treilhard  and  Bonnier  in  consequence.  This 
Pitt  said  was  actually  done,  and  agreed  with 
me  that  nothing  short  of  it  was  worth  attend- 
ing to.  .  .  .  Pitt  sanguine,  more  sanguine 
than  I  am.  I  see  doubts  and  dangers  in  all 
this  secret  intelligence.  I  admit  the  desire  of 
getting  the  money,  but  I  question  the  power 
of  delivering  the  thing  purchased.  Barras 
confessedly  the  only  one  in  the  secret  ;  he  and 
his  expect  to  persuade  Rewbell,  and  to  pre- 
vail on  him  to  take  his  share  of  the  bribe. 
Thence  my  apprehensions  ;  and  it  clearly  ap- 

fears  that  ihe  two  informants  act  separately, 
t  is  to  be  remarked  that  Huskisson  is  in  the 
whole  secret ;  but  it  is  enjoined  that  he  is  not 
to  say  so  to  Pitt,  or  Pitt  to  him.  I  dislike  Hus- 
kisson, both  as  to  his  principles  and  the  turn 
of  his  understanding  ;  he  wants  to  make  mon- 
ey by  this  peace,  and  dares  not  apply  to  me  to 
act  with  him  ;  the  whole  secret  wus  known  in 
the  city  the  day  it  was  told  Pitt,  and  acted  on 
by  the  stocjt-jobbers ;  stock-jubbing  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tchoUjl  fear.'  — vol.  iii.  dd. 
582-4.  ^^ 


'  II  [Lord  M.]  aura  k  declarer  ses  pleins  pou- 
Yoire  Buffisantsj^Uiat  is  to  say,  suflicient  for  the 
unconditional  restitution  of  all  the  king's  con- 
quests], et  &  les  exhiber  d'abord  ;  et  en  cas 
qu'il  ne  lea  a  pas,  d'aller  en  Angleterre  dans 
les  vingt-quatre  heures  les  chercher  lui-ro^me.' 
— ^vol.  iii.  p.  581. 

Thus,  if  his  embassy  did  not  begin  with 
*  a  practical  epigram,'  it  ended  with  one ; 
and  it  was  surely  too  strong  a  proof  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  obstinate  desire  for  peace  that,  even 
afler  this  affront,  both  he  and  Lord  Mal- 
mesbury  still  thought  that  the  negotiation 
should  be  continued,  and  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  on  his  arrival  in  London  found  there 
two  emissaries — one  from  Talleyrand,  and 
the  other  from  Barras — both  offering  *  any 
terms  we  choose  for  money*  Barras's 
present  terms  are  not  given,  but  we  have 
seen  that  they  were  lately  stated  at  500,000/. 
Talleyrand's,  as  produced  by  one  O'Drusse, 
who  is — we  know  not  whether  jocularly — 
designated  as  the  Grand  Vicaire  of  the 
Bishop  of  Aufun,  were  more  moderate — 
only  200,000/.,  for  consenting  to  leave  us 
one  of  the  Dutch  settlements— probably 
Ceylon  (iii.  580).  It  is  with  pain  and  shame 
that  we  copy  the  following  extract : — 

«  Friday,  Sept.  22,  1797.— At  his  request,  at 
half-past  eleven  with  Pitt ;  the  Note  altered 
as  we  wished.  He  said  I  was  quite  right  as  to 
judging  it  was  right  to  continue  the  negotia- 
tion ;  his  informant  [Barras'e  emissary]  said 
it  was  necessary  to  the  nlan  of  the  Directory ; 
he  1  Pitt]  had  informed  him  of  our  intentions  ; 
he  [the  informant]  was  actually  gone  to  Paris 
to  prepare  the  way  for  proper  instructions  |  sensitive  ',  our  ovwtures  were  to  him  synony- 


We  hope  and  believe  that  this  imputation 
against  lilr.  Huskisson  was  merely  Lord 
IVialmesbury's  hasty  impression  against  a 
man  whom  he  confesses  that  he  did  not 
like,  and  of  whose  proceedings  in  this  mat- 
ter he  admits  that  IVir.  Pitt  was  aware, 
which  seems  to  us  a  sufficient  voucher  that 
the  proceedings  were  disinterested  and  hon- 
orable ;  but  the  rest  of  the  story  certainly 
agrees  with  the  known  characters  of  Talley- 
rand and  Barras ;  and  while  we  regret  that 
Mr.  Pitt  should  have  for  a  moment  listened 
to  such  propositions,  even  for  the  great  and 
•  Christian '  object  of  ending  the  war,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  he  gave  in  to  it  with- 
out some  strong  reason  to  believe  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  offers.  On  this  point  of 
the  character  and  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Lord  Grenville,  we  shall 
conclude  with  the  words  of  the  Editor  : — 

<  Mr.  Pitt  has  always  been  held  up  to  the 
present  generation  as  fond  of  war :  but  the 
Harris  Papers  could  furnish  the  most  continued 
and  certain  evidence  of  the  contrary,  and  that 
he  oilen  suffered  all  the  agony  of  a  pious  man 
who  is  forced  to  fi^ht  a  duel.  The  cold  and 
haughty  temper  ot  Lord  Grenville  was  less 
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mou8  with  degradation,  and  he  could  not  now 
brook  the  delays  of  the  Directory. 

*  Lord  Malmesbury  entirely  agreed  with 
Pitt,  and  at  this  time  saw  a  fuir  chance  of  ob- 
taining an  honorable  peace.' — vol.  iii.  p.  516. 

It  is  the  mischief  of  these  unilateral, 
truncated  revelations,  that  they  lead  to  con- 
clusions often  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which,  if  we  had  both  sides  of  the  continue 
ous  story,  we  should  probably  arrive  at. 
For  instance,  would  it  not  seem  from  the 
passages — a  batons  rompus — which  we  have 
quoted,  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was  a  knave 
and  Mr.  Pitt  a  dupe  ?  There  is  nearly  the 
same  evidence  for  both,  and  we  as  little 
believe  the  former  as  the  latter,  and  yet  we 
do  not  see  what  answer  can  be  now  made 
to  Lord  Malmesbury's  broken  hints  than  a 
general  appeal  to  the  characters  of  those 
two  statesmen. 

With  this  mission  ended  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's diplomatic  life — which  exhibits  the 
extraordinary  paradox  of  a  long  series  of 
failures — unbroken  by  any  one  happy  re- 
sult— which,  nevertheless,  procured  for  the 
always  defeated  yet  always  fortunate  agent 
the  highest  reputation  and  the  most  splendid 
rewards.  We  offered  in  our  former  article 
some  considerations  which  might  account 
for  so  extraordinary  a  phenomenon  ;  the 
details  of  the  missions  comprised  in  the 
third  volume  confirm  those  opinions.  Great 
diplomatic  results  seldom  depend  on  the 
abilities  of  the  agents,  but  on  the  interests 
and  power  of  the  principals.  Lord  Mal- 
mesbury failed  through  no  fault  of  his  :  in 
the  negotiations  with  Prussia  and  France 
we  do  not  believe  any  man  could  have  done 
better — in  the  strange  circumstances  into 
which  he  was  thrown  at  Brunswick  we  can- 
not name  any  man  who  we  think  could 
have  done  so  well. 

Lord  Malmesbury  now  retired  from  pub- 
lic business,  but  we  can  hardly  say  from 
public  affairs ;  for  although,  as  he  told  Mr. 
Canning  in  March,  1801,  as  an  excuse  for 
his  not  thinking,  in  that  season  of  ministe- 
rial changes,  of  any  official  employment, 
'  he  was  tied  to  his  chair,  and  never  ex- 
pected to  move  ten  yards  from  it '  (vol.  iv. 
p.  35),  still,  as  a  peer,  he  had  a  responsible 
and  indefeasible  station  in  political  life, 
and  was,  moreover,  from  temper  and  habit, 
led  to  enliven  his  dignified  leisure  by  a 
strong  curiosity  and  occasionally  a  busy 
share  in  the  party  struggles  of  the  day. 
His  residence  was  on  the  edge  of  what  Dr. 
Johnson  called  the  great  tide  of  human  ex- 
istence— first  in  Spring  Garden,  in  a  fine 
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house  where  in  later  days  we  remember 
Lord  Dover  and  the  present  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford,  and    afterwards  in    old    Richmond 
House,  where  Richmond-terrace  has  been 
since  built,  and  he  possessed  Tor  some  yeara 
the  beautiful  villa  of  Park  Place,  near  Hen- 
ley.    In  town  be  kept  an  excellent  and  hosp^^ 
pitable  table  ;    and  as  age  confined  him 
more  and  more  to  home,  he  was  happy  to 
receive  the  many  morning  visits  that — thus 
living  in  the  gangway  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament — his    numerous    acquaintance 
were  always  ready  to  pay  to  one  whose  live* 
ly  curiosity,  extensive  information,  polished 
manners,  and  varied  conversation  amply 
rewarded  their  attentions.     He  had  all  hia 
life  been  fond  of  the  company  of  young 
people.     He  had  early  formed  a  close  in* 
timacy  with  Mr.  Canning — whose  friend- 
ship for  Lord  Malmesbury  was,  says  the 
Editor,  like  that  of  aii  affectionate  son,— ~ 
and  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  surrounded 
himself  with  Mr.  Canning's  personal  friends, 
and  to  the  last  he  continued  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  the  young  men  who 
began  to  distinguish  themselves  in  public 
life.     These  circumstances  and  connexions, 
with  his  old  diplomatic  taste  for  goss^  and 
those  little  political  manoeuvres  commonly 
called  intrigue,  kept  him  aufait  of  all  that 
was  going  on — or  at  least  all  that  was  said 
to  be  going  on — for  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  reality  of  such  affairs  ahd  the 
rumors  of  even  the  best  informed  circles. 
The  fourth  volume  of  this  work  is  wholly 
occupied  with  a  diary  kept  by  Lord  Mal- 
mesbury, with  great  assiduity,  of  all  he 
heard  and  saw  of  public  affairs — (interspers- 
ed with  some  interesting  correspondence, 
especially  with  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Duke 
of  York),  from  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  in  the 
first  days  of  1801,  down  to  the  Convention 
of  Cintra  in  1808. 

No  extracts  that  our  space  would  allow 
us  to  make  could  afford  an  adequate  idea 
of  this  great  mass  of  mingled  gossip  and 
history.  Lord  Malmesbury's  pen  ^had  no 
touch  of  pleasantry,  nor  even  of  vivacity, 
and  it  would  therefore  not  be  easy  to  pro- 
duce amusing  specimens  of  what  is  yet  a 
very  amusing  whole.  To  us,  and  to  the  many 
still  living  who,  like  us,  happen  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  events — who  have 
seen  all  and  know  most  of  the  dramatis 
persona — nothing  can  be  more  attractive ; 
we  seem  to  be  living  our  youth  over  a^ain. 
We  may  fancy  ourselves  walking  down 
rather  early  to  the  House,  and  turning  in  at 
Richmond  Gardens  to  while  away  the  q)are 
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half-hour  with  the  old  Lion — as  '  from  his 
hrilliant  eyes  and  profusion  of  white  hair' 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  not  unwilling  to  be 
called  by  bis  younger  associates;  but  we 
doubt  whether  it  will  have  the  same  success 
with  more  distant  and  more  disinterested 
readers.  And  even  with  us  and  our  con- 
temporaries the  first  impression  is  by  no 
means  favorable  to  the  taste  or  discretion 
of  the  publication,  as  regards  either  the 
noble  Diarist  himself  or  those  of  whom  he 
treats.  We  meet  in  every  page  harsh  men- 
tion of  names  that  we  have  loved  and  re- 
spected ;  and  we  know,  even  within  our  own 
narrow  circle,  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
private  feeling  has  been  painfully  excited. 
But  upon  further  reflection  a  good  deal  of 
that  will  wear  off.  Many  of  the  harsh  things 
that  Lord  Malmesbury  says  under  a  momen- 
tary influence,  he  soon  unsays,  and  of  many 
others  he  himself  supplies  the  means  of  re- 
futation; and  one  thing  may  be  said  fur 
bim — that  though  he  evidently  had  strong 
biases,  he  never  seems  to  have  wilfully  mis- 
represented any  one;  and  it  turns  out — 
singularly  enough — that  the  person  whom 
of  all  others  he  seems  most  to  have  disliked 
— Lord  Grenville — makes  nearly  the  best 
figure  in  the  book  for  both  consistency  and 
sagacity,  while  his  most  intimate  and  ap- 
plauded friend — the  late  Lord  Chichester — 
if  we  were  to  take  all  that  is  said  of  him  au 
pied  de  la  Uttre,  would  appear  irresolute, 
self-interested,  and  blameably  indiscreet. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  no  public 
roan  ever  kept  an  honest  journal  of  his  daily 
opinions  on  events,  and  especially  on  persons, 
who  would  not,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  read 
over  many  of  his  entries  with  regret,  and 
sometimes  with  self-reproach,  for  his  own 
credulity  or  injustice.  Let  us  allow  to  Lord 
5Ialmesbury  and  bis  victims  the  advantage 
of  these  indulgent  considerations.  He  notes 
down  what  he  has  heard  and  believes,  oflen 
erroneously,  but  always,  we  believe,  honest- 
ly, and  the  veracity  of  the  chronicler  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts.  Lord  Malmesbury  sat  at  the  receipt 
iff  custom^  and  news  was  the  tribute  which 
his  friends  paid  him ;  but  it  was  oflen  in  coin 
clipped  or  debased,  or  even  absolutely 
counterfeit. 

In  any  daily  record  of  passing  events  and 
fluctuating  opinions  there  must  be  frequent 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  and 
Lord  Malmesbury's  'Correspondence  and 
Diaries,'  taken  as  a  whole,  tell,  we  think, 
almoift  as  much  against  himself  as  against 
any  one  he  names.    We  have  already  shown 
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how  little  they  maintain  his  diplomatic  repu- 
tation, and  they  no  better  vindicate  his  own 
private  consistency.  On  the  King's  illness 
in  1801,  Lord  Malmesbury  collected  every 
rumor  of  the  undutiful  and  unfeeling  be- 
havior of  the  Prince  of  Wales  towards  his 
afflicted  father,  quite  forgetful  that,  after 
having  obtained  from  the  same  King  tha 
greatest  personal  favor  a  subject  can  receive, 
he  himself  had  under  similar  circumstances 
in  1788  abetted  the  same  Prince  of  Wales 
in  conduct  much  more  undutiful  and  un^ 
feeling  than  that  with  which  he  now  re- 
proached him.  What  is  the  key  to  this? — 
Lord  Malmesbury  had  reconciled  himself 
to  the  King,  had  been  honorably  employed, 
created  Viscount  and  Earl,  and,  having  en- 
rolled himself  as  one  of  the  King's  friends, 
had  naturally  fallen  out  with  the  Prince. 
But  when  we  turn  over  a  few  pages,  Lord 
Malmesbury's  candor  affords  us  soma 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  imputations 
against  the  Prince : — 

<  March  6, 1801.— Prince  of  Wales  vesterdav 
evening  and  this  morning  with  the  King ;  his 
behavior  there  right  and  proper.  How  un- 
fortunate that  it  is  not  sincere ;  or  rather  thathe 
has  so  effeminate  a  mind  as  to  counteract  all 
his  own  good  qualities,  by  having  no  control 
over  his  weaknesses !'' — vol.  iv,  p.  33. 

Here  we  see  proper  conduct  admitted, 
with  an  ingenious  surmise  that  it  would  not 
be  lasting;  but  then  by  and  bye  we  find  tha 
following  anecdote  recorded : — 

^ March  24. — Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Fitzwilliani,  and  Fox  have  coalesced.  It 
is  said  they  informed  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
through  Lord  Moira,  of  this  step,  tendered  him 
an  oAer  of  their  services,  and  that  they  should 
hold  their  conferenceA  at  Carlton  House.  The 
Prince,  it  is  said,  replied,  that  he  was  under 
too  much  anxiety  for  the  King's  health  to  think 
of  politics;  that  he  thanked  them  for  their 
communication,  but  not  only  declined  their  pny- 
posal,  but  observed  that,  out  of  respect  to  .the 
King,  he  considered  it  as  his  duty  to  acquaint 
Mr.  Addini;ton  with  it,  and  this  he  immediatdv' 
did.' — vol.  iv.  p.  51.  .  \S 

and  henceforward  we  hear  little  pr.no  mpVe' 
on  the  subject  of  the  Prince's  undutiful  be- 
havior ;  and  indeed  there  are  somig'  strong 
statements  of  a  direct  contrary  tendency. 

Again ;  we  have  fresh  in  our  recollections 
Mr.  Pitt's  efibrts,  his  perhaps  too  anxious, 
efforts,  for  peace ;  and  we  are  told  that  in 
1800  he  was  about  to  make  another  attempt, 
and  would  have  named  Lord  Malmesbury, 
for  it  (iv.  28) ;  and  jet  we  find  Lord  Mai- 
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raesbury,  soearly  as  the  4ihof  March,  1801,  [weeks  suggesting  and  carrying  on  an  in- 
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saying  in  derogation  of  Mr.  Addington,  then 
about  to  replace  Mr.  Pitt, — 

^  March  4.— Addington's  mind  is  full  of  peace 
^-no  great  proof  of  strength  of  character,  wis- 
dom, or  pialeBinan-like  knowledge,  in  such 
times  as  these.' — vol.  iv.  p.  28. 

Thus  Pitt  is  applauded  and  Addington 
sneered  at  for  the  same  identical  policy. 
Again,  he  says  of  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation, — 

*  Feb,  7.— It  looks  at  limes  to  me  as  if  Pitt 
was  playing  a  very  selfish,  and,  in  the  present 
state  of  affaire,  a  very  criminal  part ;  that  he 
goes  out  to  show  his  own  strength,  and  under 
the  certain  expectation  of  being  sofm  called 
upon  again  to  govern  the  country,  with  uijcon- 
trolled  power.'— vol.  iv.  p.  4. 

and  when  the  King's  illness,  consequent  on 
the  anxiety  this  resignation  caused  him,  be- 
came alarming,  the  Diarist  expresses  his 
loyal  indignation  in  terms  which  clearly  al- 
luded to  Mr.  Pitt  as  one  of  those — 

*Fc6.  22.— *  who  acted  in  order  to  gjratify 
their  private  resentments,  or  promote  their  am- 
bitious views ;  and  these  men,  let  them  be  who 
who  they  will,  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
consummate poliiical  villains  that  ever  existed. 
They  ought  to  be  held  in  execration  by  the 
countryi  and  their  names  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity with  infamy;  for  they  will  have  heen  the 
first  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  intellects 
or  life  of  a  Sovereign,  to  whose  kingly  virtues, 
and  to  whose  manly  and  uniform  steady  exer- 
tion of  them  during  a  reign  of  forty  years,  this 
country,  and  every  subject  in  it,  owes  the  pre- 
servation of  its  liberties  and  every  thing  that 
is  valuable  to  him.'— vol.  iv.  p.  15. 

And  again,  when  the  King  grew  better, — 

*  March  7. — The  King,  in  directing  Willis  to 
■peak  or  write  to  Pitt,  said,  ^^  Tell  him  I  am 
now  quite  well,  quite  recovered  from  my  ill- 
ness ;  but  what  has  he  not  to  answer  for,  who 
is  the  cause  of  my  having  been  ill  at  all  ?" 
This,  on  being  repeated,  affected  Pitt.so  deeply 
that  it  immediately  produced  the  letter  (the 
most  dutiful,  humble,  and  contrite)  mentioned 
'  above,  and  lirought  from  him  the  declaration 
of.  his  readiness  to  give  way  on  the  Catholic 
Cluestion.' — vol.  iv.  p.  32. 

And  finally, — 


*  March  9. — The  whole  is  a  very  sad  story — 
the  work  of  mean  and  bad  passions  ;  a  trial  of 
strength  which  a  great  suhject  presumes  to  in- 
stitute with  his  King,  and  a  King  to  whom  he 
owes  all  his  greatness.  It  began  in  this,  con- 
tinues Iq  this,  and  will  end  in  it,  and  ruin  follow 
to  the  common  weal. — vol.  iv.  p.  40. 

and  after  all  this,  we  find  him  within  a  few 


trigue  to  force  this  Apolitical  villain*  back 
into  office ;  and  within  three  months  we 
find  the  following  entry  : — 

« June  8.— I  was  with  Pitt  at  his  breakfast 
I  told  him  that  I  had  much  satisfaction  in  as- 
suring him  that  I  should  follow  his  line  in  poli- 
tics ;  that  I  understood  his  motives,  and  re- 
spected them  in  acting  as  he  had  done.'— vol. 
iv.  p.  263. 

Again ;  there  is  no  one,  we  think,  whom 
Lord  Malmesbury  mentions  with  more  as* 
perity  than  the  late  Lord  Auckland,  and  par- 
ticularly for  his  supposed  share  in  disturbing 
the  King's  mind  in  1801,  by  alarming  hiai 
agiainst  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the 
Catholic  question.  Yet  we  shall  find  Lord 
Malmesbury  himself  pursuing  the  same  line 
(and  without  so  strong  a  duty),  and  insti* 
gating  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  take  similar 
measures  for  encouraging  the  King  to  resist 
the  Catholic  concessions  proposed  by  the 
Talents, 

We  could  produce  many  more  instances 
of  the  same  kind  of  contradictions;  but 
these  will  sufiice,  our  object  being  not  to 
complain  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  injustice 
or  inconsistency,  but  to  expose  the  conse- 
quences of  any  system*  of  journalizing,  in 
which — though  the  rumours  of  one  day  are 
effaced  by  those  of  the  next,  yet  the  false 
report  and  the  true  one— the  passing  im- 
pression and  the  permanent  conviction — 
are  equally  recorded,  and  when  they  happen, 
by  breach  of  faith  or  mistaken  zeal,  to  be 
published  promiscuously,  become  offensive 
to  private  feelings  and  delusive  to  public 
opinion.  In  the  present  case,  however,  we 
repeat  that  no  great  harm  is  done ;  for  to 
those  who  attentively  read  the  whole  Diary, 
very  little  of  that  which  seems  to  bear  hard- 
est upon  individuals  will  be  found  of  any 
real  weight  or  authority. 

The  Diary  opens  with  the  change  of 
ministry  in  1801,  and  with  his  Majesty's 
illness,  which  Lord  Malmesbury  states  very 
truly,  was  produced  by  the  agitation  of  the 
Royal  mind  in  being  forced  to  part  from  Mr. 
Pitt — with  whom  he  never  before  had  had  a 
difference  (iv.  p.  7) — in  such  a  crisis  of  the 
world,  and  on  a  point  which  his  Majesty  felt 
not  merely  as  invalidating  the  constitutional 
right  by  which  he  held  his  crown — but  as 
irreconcilable  |  with  what  he  held  dearer 
than  his  crown — his  religion  and  his  con- 
science. 


Lord  Malmesbury  states  that  the  origin 
of  the  King's  illness  was 
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'  A  cold  caught  by  his  remaining  so  long  in 
church  in  very  bad  snowy  weather  on  the  day 
appointed  for  a  general  fast,  13lh  February ; 
and  the  physicians  do  not  scruple  to  say,  that 
although  his  Majesty  certainly  had  a  bad  cold, 
and  would,  under  all  circumstances,  have  been 
ill,  yet  that  the  hurry  and  vexation  of  all  that 
has  passed  was  the  cause  of  his  mental  ill- 
ness; which,  ifithad  shown  itself  at  all,  would 
certainly  not  have  declared  itself  so  violently, 
or  been  of  a  nature  to  cause  any  alarm,  had 
not  these  events  taken  place.' — vol.  iv.  p.  19. 

The  following  anecdote,  however,  which 
we  received  very  soon  after  the  event  from 
a  person  who  was  present,  proves  that  the 
mental  excitement  preceded  the  cold  caught 
on  the  13th  February.  The  King  was  al- 
ways in  the  habit  of  repeating  the  responses 
in  the  church  service  very  audibly ;  but  on 
this  day,  when  he  came  to  the  following 
response  of  the  Venite,  he  leaned  over  the 
front  of  his  seat,  and  with  an  air  of  address- 
ing the  congregation,  he  repeated  in  a  loud, 
emphatic,  and  angry  tone — *  Forty  years 
long  was  I  grieved  with  this  generation,  and 
said,  it  is  apeople  that  do  err  in  their  hearts, 
far  they  have  not  known  my  ways,*  '  It 
was  impossible,'  said  our  informant,  'not 
to  see  that  all  the  perplexities  and  troubles  of 
his  forty  years*  reign  were,  by  the  new  dif- 
ficulties pressed  upon  him  by  one  whom  he 
so  much  regarded  as  Mr.  Pitt,  revived  at 
the  moment'  on  his  excited  and  morbid 
memory.'  Lord  Malmesbury  tells  us  that 
as  early  as  the  6th  or  7th  of  February 

'  The  Einir  at  Windsor  read  his  Coronation 
Oath  to  his  family — asked  them  whether  they 
understood  it — and  added,  '*  If  I  violate  it,  I  am 
no  longer  legal  Sovereign  of  the  country,  but 
it  ialls  to  the  house  of  Savoy." ' 

And  in  the  entry  for  the  26th  of  Februa- 
ry we  read — 

''  The  King  on  Monday,  afler  having  re- 
mained many  hours  without  speaking,  at  last 
towards  the  evening  came  to  himself,  and  said, 
^  I  am  better  now,  but  I  wiU  remain  line  to  the 
Churchy  '—vol.  iv.  p.  19. 

Lord  Mal^nesbury  is  all  along  very  indig- 
nant with  Mr.  Pitt  for  not  having  prepar* 
ed  the  King's  mind  for  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  as  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  Union,  and  lays  all  the  blame  on  the 
suddenness  of  the  announcement.  We  have 
no  proof  that  Mr.  Pitt  may  not  have  ap- 
proached the  subject  with  the  King,  and  we 
have  a  strong  conviction  that  no  degree  of 
preparation  or  persuasion  would  have  in- 
duced His  Majesty  to  view  witb  less  than 
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utter  horror  any  measure  involving  (as  he 
considered  it)  the  violation  of  his  coronation 
oath.  It  has  been  a  general  opinion — and 
Lord  Malmesbury  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
believed — that  Mr.  Pitt  seized  this  occasion 
of  resigning,  with  the  object  of  allowing  Mr. 
Addington  the  mortification  and  odium  of 
making  a  peace.  Lord  Malmesbury  shows 
clearly  that  Mr.  Pitt  never  evaded  that  re- 
sponsibility himself,  and  that  he  even  took  a 
supererogative  responsibility  in  advising  Mr. 
Addington  in  his  negotiations;  but  be  does 
not  say  that  which  we  are  enabled  to  assert 
from  Mr.  Addington's  own  report  of  his 
conferences  with  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt^vtx. 
that  when  Mr.  Pitt  went  /(uf  into  the  closet 
to  press  the  Catholic  Question  on  His  Ma- 
jesty, he  had  still  hopes  of  being  able  to 
prevail ;  the  more  so,  as  the  King  pressed 
him  with  the  greatest  earnestness  anc^affec- 
tion  not  to  desert  him ;  but  that  when,  af- 
ter a  long  and  warm  conversation,  Mr.  Pitt 
declared  peremptorily  that  he  could  not 
yield  the  point — the  King  suddenly  changed 
his  manner,  and  dismissed  him  ! — and  when 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  surprise,  attempted  some 
rejoinder,  the  King  in  civil  but  very  decid- 
ed term  declined  any  further  discussion. 

During  all  the  preliminary  arrangements 
for  the  new  administration  nothing  could 
be  more  composed,  more  clear,  more  ration- 
al, than  His  Majesty's  conduct — but  the  ef* 
fort  overpowered  him,  and  the  scenes  which 
we  have  just  quoted  with  his  family  and  in  the 
chapel  show  the  progress  of  the  excitement. 
We  cannot  follow  all  the  daily  vicissitudes  of 
his  Majesty's  illness;  but  our  readers  will 
see  with  great  interest  the  following  account 
of  Lord  Malmesbury's  first  interview  with 
the  King  afler  his  recovery  : — 

»29  Oct.y  1801.— I  went  to  Windsor  to  pre- 
sent to  the  King  and  Clueen  copies  of  the  new 
edition  of  my  father's  works.  I  saw  them  both 
alone  on  the  morning  of  the  26th.  ...  I 
was  with  tlie  King  alone  near  two  hours.  I 
had  not  seen  His  Majesty  since  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, 1800,  of  course  not  since  his  last  illness; 
.  .  .  but  he  did  not  look  thinner,  nor  were 
there  any  marks  of  sickness  or  decTine  in  his 
countenance  or  manner ;  these  last  were  much 
as  ueual ;  somewhat  Icc^s  hurried^  and  more 
conversable,  that  is  to  say,  allowmg  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  addressed  himself  more  time 
tn  answer  and  talk,  than  he  used  to  do  when 
discussing  on  common  subjects,  on  public  and 
grave  ones.  1  ai  all  times  for  thirty  years 
have  found  him  very  attentive,  and  full  as  ready 
to  hear  as  to  give  an  opinion,  though  perhaps 
not  alwavs  disposed  to  adopt  it  and  forsake  his 
own.  He  was  gracious  even  to  kindness,  and 
spoke  of  my  father  in  a  way  which  quite  affect 
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ed  me.  He  exprepsed  great  satisfaction  at 
seeing  me  less  ill  than  he  expected ;  asked  how 
I  continued  to  keep  well ;  and  on  my  saying, 
amongst  other  reasons,  that  I  endeavored  to 
keep  my  mind  quiet^  and  dismiss  all  unpleasant 
subjects  from  mtruding  themselves  on  it,  the 
King  said,  "'Tis  a  very  wise  maxim,  and  one 
I  am  determined  to  follow ;  but  how,  at  this 
moment,  can  you  avoid  it?"  And  without 
waiting  he  went  on  by  saving,  "  Do  you  know 
what  I  call  the  Peace  [oi  Amiens]  ? —  an  ex- 
perimental  peace,  for  it  is  nothing  else.  I  am 
sure  you  thmk  so,  and  perhaps  do  not  give  it 
so  gentle  a  name ;  but  it  was  unavoidable,  I 
was  abandoned  by  every  body,  allies  and  aiL 
I  have  done,  I  conscientiously  believe,  for  the 
best,  because  I  could  not  do  otherwise  >  but 
had  I  found  more  opinions  like  mine,  better 
might  have  been  done." 

*1  thought  the  subject  might  agitate  the 
King,  and  therefore  tried  to  lead  him  from  it ; 
he  perceived  my  drift,  and  said,"  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  ^ou  and  1  have  lived  on  the  active  thea- 
tre of  this  world  these  thirty  years;  if  we  are 
not  become  wise  enough  to  consider  every 
event  which  happens,  quiedv  and  with  acqui- 
escence, we  must  have  lived  very  negligently. 
What  would  the  good  man  who  wrote  th^se 
excellent  books  (pointing  to  the  copy  I  had  just 
presented  to  him  of  my  father's  works)  say,  if 
we  were  such  bad  philosophers,  having  had 
puch  nleans  of  becoming  good  ones  ?"  and  then 
His  Majesty  reverted  again  to  the  peace,  spoke 
of  the  state  of  Europe,  of  France,  and  this 
country ;  and  by  the  turn  of  conversation  it  hap- 
pened that  the  King  and  myself,  almost  in  the 
same  moment,  ageed  that  it  was  a  most  errone- 
ous and  dangerous  maxim  which  prevailed,  that 
Jacobinism  was  at  an  end  or  even  diminiened  ; 
that  it  was  only  quieter  because  it  had  carried 
one  point,  but  w*e  should  soon  see  it  blaze  out 
again,  when  it  had  another  in  view ;  and  from 
that  the  King  passed  to  the  court  of  Berlin, 
which  he  spoke  ol  with  great  di^jpleasure,  even 
acrimony  :  "This  is  the  young  man,"  said  he, 
'•ofwliomihe  gnat  Frederick  said — '  on  ne  lui 
arrachera  jamais  la  rouronne,*  and  we  phall 
live,  possibly,  to  see  him  without  even  his  Elec- 
toral dominions." ' — vol.  iv.  pp.  62,  63. 

It  will,  we  think,  l>e  admitted  that  the 
old  *  Philosopher  of  Salisbury'  himself  could 
not  have  made  more  judicious,  iior  his  ac- 
complished son  more  appropriate  and  states- 
manlike observations  than  these  of  King 
George  HI.,  of  whom  we  repeat  with  in- 
creased confidence  since  Mr.  Twiss's  pub- 
lication of  bis  notes  to  Lord  Eldon  what  we 
said  on  a  prior  occasion,  that '  if  ever,  and 
to  whatever  extent,  his  daily  correspondence 
with  his  several  ministers  on  the  various 
business  of  the  State  be  published,  the 
world  will  then,  and  not  till  then,  be  able 
duly  to  appreciate  his  virtues  and  bis  tal- 
ents."— Q.  Rev.,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  232. 
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A  great  part  of  the  Diary  is  taken  up  with 
the  details  of  a  ridiculous  intrigue  concoct- 
ed, as  it  seems,  between  Mr.  Canning  and 
Lord  Malmesbury  in  the  winter  of  1802-3, 
for  forcing  Mr.  Addington  to  make  way  for 
Mr.  Pitt's  restoration  to  power.  Mr.  Can- 
ning, as  was  natural  to  a  yoiing  man  of  his 
lively  genius,  aspiring  hopes,  and  personal 
attachment  to  Mr.  Pitt,  had  from  the  first 
regretted  the  late  resignations,  and  greatly 
undervaluing  the  less  brilliant  qualities  of 
the  successors,  he  had,  contrary  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
wishes— and  indeed  at  some  risk,  as  it  seems, 
of  impairing  their  political  and  even  their 
private  friendship— endeavored  to  discredit 
the  ministry  by  censure  and  ridicule  in  the 
press,  and  by  occasional  sarcasms  in  parlia- 
ment. These  missiles  not  producing  the 
desired  effect,  he,  in  concert  with  Lord 
Malmesbury,  formed  a  plan  which,  without 
compromising  Mr.  Pitt,  who  (as  they  all 
knew)  would  listen  to  no  such  expedients, 
should  force  Mr.  Addington  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  his  own  downfall. 

Asa  specimen  of  the  candid  inconsisten- 
cy of  Lord  Malmesbury'a  diary,  we  may 
quote  the  following  character  which  he 
gives  of  Mr.  Canning  at  this  period  of  his 
life  :— 

<  Jan.  24)  1903. — Canning  has,  been  farced^ 
like  a  thriving  plant  in  a  well-managed  hot- 
house ;  he  has  prospered  too  luxuriantly — has 
felt  no  check  or  frost.  Too  early  in  lifey  he 
has  had  many,  and  too  easy,  advantages. 
This,  added  to  very  acute  parts,  makes  him 
impatient  of  control.  Astonished  to  find  obsta- 
cles and  difiiculties  in  his  way ;  angry  with 
those  who  conceive  less  quickly  and  eagerlv 
than  himself^  or  who  will  not  keep  pace  with 
him  in  his  rapid  plans  and  views ;  and  indulg- 
ing an  innate  prmciple  of  vanity,  he  under- 
rates others,  and  appears  arrogant  and  con- 
temptuous, although  really  not  so.  This  checks 
the  right  and  gradual  growth  of  his  abilities; 
lessens  their  eflects,  and  vitiates  the  very  many 
excellent,  honorable,  and  amiable  qualities  he 
possesses.  The  world,  who  judge  him  from 
this,  judge  him  harshly  and  unfairly;  his  suc- 
cess accounts  for  his  manners.  Rapid  pros- 
perity never  creates  popularity,  and  it  requires 
a  most  careful  and  conciliating  conduct  to  make 
the  two  compatible.' — pp.  169, 170. 

We  quote  this — not  as  a  jast,  and  still 
less  as  a  favorable  character  of  an  early 
friend,  ibr  whose  public  and  private  quali- 
ties we  preserve  and  cherish  the  highest 
admiration  and  the  most  affectionate  regard; 
but — for  the  sake  of  observing  that  it  was 
with  this  svmled  ehild^  as  he  thought  him, 
that  Lord  M almesbory — at  the  age  of  near 
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threescore,  and  professing  to  have  retired 
from  public  life— -chose  to  associate  himself 
in  an  intrigue,  as  absurd  in  all  its  parts  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  Its  details  would  be 
tedious ;  but  the  substance  was  this — 

<  Abp.  1, 1802.— It  was  thought  right  to  draw 
up  a  paper  to  be  signed,  if  approved,  by  per- 
sons of  eminence  in  differenf  puoiic  avocations, 
in  each  House  of  Parliament,  to  be  presented 
by  them  to  Mr.  Addingion ;  its  object,  as  will 
appear  from  the  paper  itself,  was  to  prevail  on 
him  to  remove  spontaneously,  and  prevent  the 
matter  being  brought  before  the  public' — p. 
87. — 

and  '  when  signed  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  leading  and  independent  men  of  all  de- 
scriptions in  each  House,'  from  whom  it 
was  supposed  to  emanate,  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sented simultaneously  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Addington,  and,  by  the  Duke  of  York 
(whom  Lord  Mai mesbury  had  already  initia- 
ted into  the  design),  conveyed  to  the  King. 
So  far,  so  well.  We  can  fancy  our  young 
political  Hotspur  exclaiming,  *  Our  plot  is  a 
good  plot  as  ever  was  laid^-our  friends  true 
and  constant ;  a  good  plot — good  friends  and 
full  of  expectation — an  excellent  plot,  very 
good  friends.  Why  my  Lord  of  York  com- 
mends the  plot  and  the  general  course  of  ac- 
tion V  Alas !  when  all  those '  good  friends' 
and  the  many '  persons  of  eminence'  were 
to  be  assembled  to  sign  the  important  doc- 
ument, It  was  found  that  there  were  no 
such  persons  in  rerum  naturd — not  one — 
and  that  the  whole  confederacy  consisted 
of  no  soul  but  the  original  cotere  which 
had  imagined  it,  Mr.  Canning,  Lords 
Granville  Leveson  and  Morpeth,  and  our 
venerable  diplomatist; — but  genius  and 
art  united  are  never  without  a  resource — 
and  behold,  Mr.  Canning  writes  to  Lord 
Mai  mesbury — 

^Nw,  15fA. — If  after  all,  neither  tmpoeiug 
signatures  nor  apokeitnen  can  be  had,  tiie  last 
resort  is  to  send  the  paper  unsigned^  with  some- 
thing like  the  enclosed  prttscript?  (!) 

*  PROPOSED  PRESCRIPT. 

'//  is  thought  to  be  most  respectful  to  Mr, 
Addingion  and  Mr,  Pitt,  that  the  enclosed 
paper  should  he  transmitted  to  them  without 
ike  signatures,  which  are  ready  to  be  affixed 
to  it.'— p.  103. 

We  can  easily  conceive  the  spirit  of  fun 
io  which  Mr.  Canning  penned  this  in- 
genious prescript — the  very  title  of  which 
would  have  revealed  its  author ; — but  when 
Lord  Malmesbury  lent  bis  graver  and  more 
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deliberate  countenance  to  the  device  of 
signifying  signatures  to  he  ready,  since 
none  were  to  be  had,  he  could  not  have  had 
in  his  thoughts  that  excellent  maxim,  which 
he  afterwards  so  forcibly  inculcated  on 
another  young  friend, — 

^  April  Wth, — It  id  scarce  necessary  to  say 
that  no  occasion,  no  provocation,  no  idea, 
however  templing,  of  promoting  the  object  you 
have  in  view,  can  need,  much  less  justify,  a 
falsehood,  Success  obtained  by  one,  is  a  preca- 
rious and  baseless  success.  Detection  would 
ruin  not  only  your  own  reputation  forever,  but 
deeply  wound  the  honor  of  your  cause.' — p. 
414. 

We  need  not  pursue  this  bubble  to  its 
bursting  and  vanishing  into  nothing;  but' 
we  must  just  notice  the  extraordinary 
efforts  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Malmes- 
bury to  persuade  Mr.  Pitt  not  to  attend 
the  House  of  Commons,  lest  his  presence 
should  seem  to  countenance  the  Ministry — 
and  the  ludicrous  gravity  with  which  Mr. 
Canning  deplores  the  failure  of  his  '  cc^ital 
measure^  which  was  a  device  to  prevent 
Pitt's  keeping  an  engagement  to  dine  with 
Addington  at  Richmond  Park,  which  the 
infatuated  ex-minister,  contrary  to  the  most 
earnest  efforts  of  his  young  friend,  persisted 
in  doing.  All  this  is  very  amusing  as  we 
read  it,  but  it  is  humiliating  to  think  of; 
and  in  this  case,  as  in  others  of  the  Diary 
already  noticed,  we  think  that  the  person 
who  was  most  disliked  makes  really  the 
best  figure,  and  that  the  sober  good  sense 
and  good  faith  of  Mr.  Addington  contrast 
very  favorably  with  the  various  ingenious, 
but  not  very  ingenuous  devices,  that  were 
employed  to  supplant  him.* 

As  to  Mr.  Pitt's  share  in  these  transac- 
tions, we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that, 
though  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning and  Lord  Malmesbury  may  seem  to 
throw  some  doubts  over  the  candor  of  his 
conduct  towards  Mr.  Addington,  all  that 

*  We  lure  glad  to  ba  able  to  lay  that  Lord 
Sidroouth'e  papera  are  in  the  hands  of  his  son-in- 
law,  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  and  we  have  reason 
to  hope  tha(  the  Dean  is  preparing  for  the  press 
a  work  that  will  do  to  that  honest  minister  and 
excellent  man  more  justice  than  has  yet  been 
done  to  hin  abilities  and  public  services.  Lord 
Malmesbury  seems  to  have  been  much  prejudiced 
against  him  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Canning's 
pTeaeantries.  We  have,  however,  ourselves  seen 
evidence,  which  we  hope  may  exist  in  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  papers,  that  at  a  subsequent  period  Mr. 
Canning,  in  a  very  frank  and  generous  mannfr 
(as  was  Mi  nature),  expressed  his  regret  for  their 
former  diOferences 
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he  himself,  was  responsible  for — his  own 
words  and  actions — are  not  liable  to  any  se- 
rious reproach : — to  none  at  all,  we  think,  in 
the  earlier  period  of  the  Addington  Admin- 
istration— for  the  evidence  of  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  was  perfectly 
and  zealously  sincere  in  his  endeavors  to  re- 
strain the  hostility  of  his  younger  friends 
who  had  resigned  with  him,  as  well  as  to 
confirro  the  support  of  those  of  his  former 
colleagues  who  had  taken  part  in  the  new 
Government; — so  much  so  that  when  Mr. 
Pitt  heard  accidentally  on  the  10th  March, 
1801,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  intended, 
on  his  own  part  and  that  of  his  other  col- 
leagues, to  propose  to  Mr.  Addington  to 
recall  Mr.  Pitt — the  latter  wailed  on  the 
Duke,  and  in  the  most  peremptory  manner 
prohibite4  any  such  interference  with  Mr. 
Addington  (iv.  42);  and  when  on  the 
14th,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  views,  Mr. 
Canning  pressed  Mr.  Pitt  for  a  categorical 
answer  as  to  his  real  feeling  towards  Mr. 
Addington,  Mr.  Pitt — 

*  Without  hesitation,  and  tn  the  moRt  un- 
qualified manner,  replied,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  have  behaved  with  more  confiaence, 
more  openness,  more  sincerity,  than  Addington 
had  done,  from  the  first  moment  to  this ;  and 
that  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
himself,  added  to  his  long  friendship  for  him. 
had  raised  him  higher  than  ever  in  his  good 
opinion.'— p.  46. 

And  amidst  not  a  few  subsequent  provoca- 
tions on  the  part  of  Mr.  Canning  and  his 
'  young  friends,'  who  were  exceedingly  dis- 
satisfied and  angry  at  his  reserve,  he  steadily 
adhered  to  his  engagements  with  Mr.  Ad- 
dington. 

As  time  lapsed,  and  circumstances 
changed,  so,  no  doubt,  did  in  a  certain 
degree  the  mutual  relations  of  the  late  and 
existing  ministers,  and  Mr.  Pitt  became 
naturally  more  and  more  reluctant  to  at- 
tend in  parliament  the  discussion  of  new 
measures  which  he  had  not  advised  and 
might  not  approve,  but  which  his  general 
inclination  to  support  Mr.  Addington  disa- 
bled him  from  opposing.  In  the  spring  of 
1803,  however,  this  state  of  affairs  was  es- 
sentially altered,  by  Mr.  Addington^s  mak- 
ing him  an  overture  for  his  return  to  office, 
but  on  terms  which  Mr.  Pitt  thought  he 
could  not  accept*  The  particulars  of  this 
transaction  are  given  by  Lord  Malmesbury 
in  much  and  interesting  detail ;  and  we  are 
«  bound  to  say  that  the  conditions  were  such 
as  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Pitt  could  have 


accepted,  though  his  refusal  was  somewhat 
too  haughtily  stated.  This  affair,  however, 
seems  to  us  to  have  placed  the  rival  parties 
on  new  and  independent  ground ;  it  was  a 
fresh  point  of  departure ;  and  though  Mr. 
Pitt  appeared  still  very  reluctant  to  oppose 
the  ministry,  his  connexion  became  gradu- 
ally less  cordial.  Mr.  Addington  about 
this  time  fancied  that  he  strengthened  him- 
self by  offering  oflice  to  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
others  of  the  old  Opposition,  and  by  actual- 
ly bringing  into  his  government  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  who  a  few  years  before  had  fought  a 
duel  with  Mr.  Pitt.  This  seems  to  us  to 
have  fairly  released  Mr.  Pitt  altogether : — 
and  at  last,  after  many  moves  on  the  politi- 
cal chess-board,  which  may  be  followed 
very  agreeably  in  Lord  Malmesbury's 
Diary,  Mr.  Pitt  concurred  with  Mr.  Fox 
and  the  old  Opposition  in  several  important 
votes,  particularly  one  on  the  Defence  Bill» 
in  which  Mr.  Addington  had  a  majority  of 
only  thirty-seven,  on  which  he  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  oflice — almost 
alone. 

Lord  Malmesbury  details  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  this  short-lived  and  unfortunate 
administration  was  formed  on  so  narrow  a 
basis,  after  Mr.  Pitt  had  proposed  for  office 
his  new  ally  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  old  connex- 
ions the  Grenvilles,  &.c.y  for  whose  sake 
he,  no  doubt,  had  broken  off  the  negotia- 
tion with  Mr.  Addington  in  the  spring  of 
1803.  The  Ring  had  now  positively  ex- 
cluded Mr.  FoXy  and  though  the  latter  very 
generously  desired  that  this  might  not  pre- 
vent the  accession  of  his  friends  to  office, 
they  all  made  common  cause  with  him. 
Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Granville  Leveson 
were  zealous  for  the  introduction,  first  of 
Mr.  Fox,  and  then  of  the  Grenvilles — ^bat 
all  parties  adhered  to  their  resolutions, 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  instead  of  forming  anew  gov- 
ernment, found  himself  in  the  necessity  of 
doing  little  more  than  taking  Mr.  Adding- 
ton's  place  in  the  old  one.  We  have  here- 
tofore ventured  to  express  our  doubts  as  to 
Mr.  Pitt's  policy  in  all  this  affair — his  ortgi* 
nal  breaking  up  of  the  great  party  of  which 
he  was  the  head — his  present  failure  to  r^ 
unite  it — his  ousting  Mr.  Addington's  gov* 
ernment  before  he  knew  on  what  basis  he 
could  replace  it — and,  above  all,  the  way 
in  which,  first  and  last,  he  dealt  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  question.  Lord  Malroe»- 
bury's  details  are  too  long  to  quote  tn  ex- 
tenso,  and  too  connected  to  be  separated, 
but  they  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  the 
result  may  be  thus  stated — ^that  the  preca- 
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rious  state  of  the  King's  mental  health, 
never  so  liable  to  disturbance  as  from  the 
Catholic  question — the  peculiar  difficulties 
created  by  Mr.  Fox's  former  profession  of 
French  principles,  and  his  consequent  re- 
moval from  the  Privy  Council — and  the 
great  and  growing  perils  of  the  country, 
both  internal  and  external,  afforded  not 
merely  an  obvious  apology,  but — in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  the  great  majority  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  friends,  and,  no  doubt,  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
own  conscientious  conviction — a  full  justi- 
fication of  proceedings  which,  in  opposition 
to  such  authority,  we  can  hardly  persist  in 
blaming,  though  we  can  never  cease  to  re- 
gret. These  difficulties  helped  to  acceler- 
ate his  death,  if  they  did  not  absolutely 
cause  it,  by  anxiety,  disappointmeut,  and 
affliction  ;  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  filled  the 
cup  of  bitterness,  and  he  died,  as  was 
emphatically  ^aid,  at  46,  of  old  age  and  a 
broken  heart. 

In  alluding  to  the  last  moments  of  this 
illustrious  man,  whose  glorious  eloquence 
we  heard  with  youthful  admiration,  we 
have  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  laying  be- 
fore our  readers,  whom  we  may  presume  to 
be  admirers  of  the  name  and  character  of 
Pitt,  the  following  interesting  a[>ecdotes, 
which  the  noble  Editor  has  given  us  from 
the  note-book  of  his  amiable  and  able 
father,  the  second  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
while  he  was  Lord  Fitzharris,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Pitt's  last  Board  of  Treasury. 

<  On  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  memorable 
Jbatlle  of  Trafalgar  (some  day  in  November, 
1805),  I  happened  to  dine  with  Pitt,  and  it  was 
naturally  the  engrossing  subject  of  our  conver- 
sation. I  shall  never  forget  the  eloquent  man- 
ner in  which  he  described  his  conflicting  feel- 
ings when  roused  in  the  night  to  read  Collinj;- 
wood's  dispatches.  Pitt  observed,  that  he  had 
been  called  up  at  various  hours  in  his  eventful 
life  by  the  arrival  of  news  of  various  hues ; 
but  that  whether  good  or  bad,  he  could  always 
lay  his  head  on  his  pillow  and  sink  into, 
sound  sleep  again.  On  this  occasion,  however 
the  ffreat  event  annouced  brought  with  it  se 
niucn  to  weep  over,  as  well  as  to  rejoice  at, 
that  he  could  not  calm  his  thoughts,  but  at 
length  got  up,  though  it  was  three  in  the 
morning.' 

'The  battle  of  Austerlitz  and  its  consequen- 
ces, which  he  saw  in  iheir  true  light,  greatly 
disappointed  and  depressed  him,  and  certain- 
ly r%tner  acceleratea  his  end.  I  well  remem- 
ber walking  round  St.  James'  Park  with  him 
in  November,  1805.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
sangnine  disposition.    His  plans  were  vast 
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and  comprehensive,  and  held  out  to  his  power- 
ful mind  the  hope  of  establishing  a  European 
Confederacy,  that  should  crush  the  French 
ascendnecy.  When  ihat  battle  was  fought, 
the  last  ray  of  hope  was  so  dimmed  as  to  leave 
him  without  the  possible  expectation  of  seeing 
the  fulfilment  of  that  for  which  he  had  so  long, 
so  strenuously,  and  so  successfully  exerted 
himself,  and  which  he  felt  (if  ever  accomplish- 
ed) must  be  brought  about  by  other  hands 
ihan  his.  He  resigned  himeell  to  the  will  of 
that  Providence  to  whom  he  had  always  look- 
ed up,  as  well  in  the  days  of  victory  as  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  and  calmly  awaited  that  last  call 
to  which  we  must  all  respond,  widi  the  tnis 
spirit  of  a  Christian,  and  felt  that  his  sand  had 
loo  nearly  run  out  for  him  to  think  any  longer 
of  worldly  matters.  He  went  to  Bath,  and 
only  returned  to  Wimbledon  (where  he  had  a 
villa)  to  c/te  there.' 

'  T  have  ever  thought  that  an  aiding  cause 
of  Pitt's  death,  certainly  One  that  tended  to 
shorten  his  existence,  was  the  result  of  the 

Kroceedings  against  his  old  friend  and  col- 
sague,  Lord  Melville.  I  sat  wedged  close  to 
Pitt  himself  the  night  when  we  were  216  to 
216;  and  the  Speaker,  Abbot  (after  looking  as 
white  as  a  sheet,  and  pausing  for  ten  minutes), 
gave  the  castinsr  vote  against  us.  Pitt  imme- 
diately put  on  the  little  cocked-hat  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  dressed  for  the 
evening,  and  Jammed  it  deeply  over-  his  fore- 
head, and  I  distinctly  saw  the  tears  trickHng 
dovm  his  cheeks.  We  had  overheard  one  or 
two,  such  as  Colonel  Wardle  (of  notorious 
memory),  say,  thejr  wonld  see  "Aow  BiUy 
looked  after  ii.^^  A  few  young  ardent  followers 
of  Pitt,  with  myself,  locked  their  arms  together, 
and  formed  a  circle,  in  which  he  moved,  I  be* 
lieve,  unamsciously,  out  of  the  House;  and 
neither  the  Colonel  nor  his  friends  could  ap- 
proach him. 

'  I  met  Pitt  at  Lord  Bathurst's  in  Gloucester- 
shire, where  he  passed  some  days  [in  Decem- 
ber 1802],  We  went  to  church  at  Cirencester. 
In  discoursing  afterwards  on  the  beauty  of  our 
Liturgy,  he  selected  the  TVianksgiving  Prayer 
as  one  particularly  impressive  and  comprehen- 
sive. The  one,  "In  Time  of  War  and  Tumults," 
he  thought  admirably  well  drawn  up,  as  well 
as  that  for  the  Parliament;  but  added  with 
respect  to  the  first  of  the  two,  that  he  never  in 
hearing  it  could  divest  himself  of  the  analo- 
gy between  "  Abate  their  pride,  assuage  their 
malice,"  and  the  line  in  the  song  of  "  Gtod  save 
the  King,"  "  Confound  their  politics,  frustrate 
their  knavish  tricks."  1  observed,  that  Pift 
was  constantly  taking  down  and  quoting  from 
Lucan,  of  which  author  he  appeared  to  be 
extremely  fond.  Nothing  could  be  more  play- 
ful, and  at  the  same  time  more  instructive, 
than  Pitt's  conversation,  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, while  sitting  in  the  Library  at  Cirences- 
ter. You  never  would  have  guessed  that  the 
man  bsfore  you  was  Prime  Minister  of  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  greatest  that  ever  filled 
that  situation.    His  style  and  manner  were 
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qnite  those  of  an  aecomplUhed  idl^, — Lord 
PUzharri^B  Nate-Book  for  1805— 1806.'— vol. 
i7.  pp.  341—347. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Talents  Administration, 
there  is  little  to  notice  till  we  arrive  at  the 
celebrated  attempt  to  inveigle  the  King  into 
the  first  step  towards  a  concession  of  what 
were  called  the  Catholic  claims,  which 
ended  in  the  dismissal  of  that  arrogant 
and  fraudulent  ministry,  in  whose  detection 
and  discomfiture  Lord  Malmesbury  took 
more  part,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  than 
was  commonly  supposed. 

<0n  the  9th  of  Mansh  [1807],  I  found  that  a 
bill  was  actually  preparing,  evidently  as  a  sort 
of  preliminary  step  to  other  bills  still  more  ex- 
plicit, to  take  off  the  restrictions  now  existing 
against  the  Catholics.  The  Bill  in  the  first 
instance  was  stated  to  be  one  that  had  no  oth- 
er object  in  Wew  than  to  give  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, serving  ia  England,  the  same  security 
against  the  pains  and  penalty  of  ihe  law 
against  Popery  as  they  enjoyed  in  Ireland  by 
the  Bill  of  1793,  which  bill  enabled  them  to 
hold  commissions  in  the  army  as  far  as  the 
rank  of  Colonels. 

'  The  Union  made  these  reffiments  liable 
to  serve  -in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
Act  as  it  now  stood  (theysaid)  gave  them  se- 
curity in  Ireland  only.  This  appeared  a  just 
measure  if  pursued,  and  one  not  to  be  oppos- 
ed. 

*•  To  this  Bill  the  King  did  not  object,  and 
in  this  shape  it  first  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  a  clause  attached  to  the  Mutiny 
Bill,  of  which  it  was  naturally  to  make  a  part. 
l^\xXMMaier9finding  thU  go  down  with  scarce 
amf  remark  made  upon  it^  thought  they 
inight  go  a  step  furtner ;  they  withdrew  the 
clause  to  the  Mutiny  Bill,  and  substituted  in 
its  room  a  Bill  which,  by  one  stride,  gave  to 
the  Catholics  in  every  part  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions,  the  privilege  of  entering  into  the 
army  or  navy,  of  holdmg  any  rank  in  either, 
and  of  being  allowed  to  attend  their  own  plac- 
es of  worship.  This  gave  rise  to  a  very  spir- 
ited debate,  in  which  Perceval,  with  great 
force  and  ability,  showed  to  the  House  the  rad- 
ical alterations  such  a  measure  would  make  io 
our  Constitution,  and  the  dangerous  innova- 
tions with  which  it  would  be  attended  both  in 
Church  and  State.  Qovemroent  was  violent 
in  support  of  it,  and  Lords  Ho  wick  and  Tem- 
ple talked  vehemently. 

<  Strong  symptoms,  however,  soon  appeared, 
that  they  met  witli  opposition  in  the  closet,  as 
the  second  reading  of  tlie  bill  was  postponed 
from  day  to  day.  On  Wednesday,  the  1 1th, 
the  King  came  to  town,  and  saw  his  Ministers 
as  usual  at  the  dueen's  House,  to  whom  ^it 
was  told  us)  he  expressed  himself  very  dis- 
tinctly, that  to  such  a  measure  he  never  could 
ofsenf.'— vol.  iv.  pp.  358,  359. 
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At  this  crisis  Lord  Malmesbury — forget- 
ful of  all  his  former  indignation  against 
Lord  Auckland  for  a  like  conduct — urged 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  with  whom  he  bad 
always  maintained  his  early  relations  of 
confidence,  to  communicate  to  the  King 
his  Grace's  sympathy  on  what  he  heard  of 
His  Majesty's  feelings  on  this  subject,  and 
to  acquaint  him  that  if  be  should  be  driven 
to  extremities  by  his  present  ministry, 
there  were  others  who  were  ready  to  under* 
take  the  responsibility  of  office  on  the  ad* 
verse  principle.  This  letter  was  dated  the 
12th  of  March,  1807 ;  but  before  it  was  de- 
spatched— indeed  before  it  was  written  oat 
fair — the  King  himself  had  anticipated  its 
advice  by  sending  for  Lord  GrenviUe,  com- 
plaining of  the  deception  attempted  to  be 
practised  on  htm,  and  declaring  that  be 
never  had  consented,  and  never  would  con- 
sent, to  Lord  Howick's  Bill.  The  Duke  ^ 
of  Portland's  letter  arrived  no  doubt  oppor- 
tunely to  confirm  the  King's  resolutions, 
which  were  also  supported  by  some  of  the 
existing  Government. 

'  The  King  said  the  Prince  had  come  down 
on  purpose  on  Saturday  [March  14]  to  declare 
his  intentions  of  acting  and  speaking  against 
the  bill;  that  the  Chancellor  (Erskine)  has 
also  been  from  the  beginning  against  it ,  as 
well  as  Lord  Ellenborough  and'  Lord  Sid- 
mouth.  This  last  he  said  had  behaved  hand- 
somely.'—vol.  iv.p.  373. 


And  upon  this  the  King  gave  the  Duke 
of  Portland  carte  blanche  for  forming  that 
administration  which,  with  many  serious 
modifications,  and  the  sudden  or  premature 
deaths  of  no  less  than  five  of  its  leaders — 
Portland,  Perceval,  Londonderry,  Liverpool, 
and  Canning — and  many  vicissitudes  of 
difficulties  and  prosperity,  terminated  the 
most  perilous,  but  eventually  the  most  glo- 
rious war  recorded  in  our  annals  by  the 
most  triumphant  peace — and  may  be  said 
to  have  lasted  till,  by  a  series  of  mistakes 
and  misfortunes,  it  was  led — as  always 
happens  to  a  party  too  long  and  too  com- 
pletely prosperous — ^to  terminate  by  suicide 
an  existence  of  five-and-twenty  years.  In 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  ministry  Mr.  Can- 
ning received  the  Foreign  Seals,  Lord  Fitz- 
harris  became  his  under-secretary — Lord 
Granville  Leveson  went  as  ambassador  to 
Russia — and  Lord  Malmesbury,  confiden- 
tially consulted  by  Mr.  Canning,  brings 
down  to  the  Battle  of  Wagram  and  the 
Convention  of  Cintra — but  with  little  de- 
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tail  and  no  novelty — his  summary  of  our 
forei|;n  and  domestic  transactions. 

'  Here,'  says  the  Editor,  in  his  parting 
words — 

'  Here  Lord  Malmesbury  appears  to  have 
cloped  this  Diary. 

'  Of  the  journal  which  I  have  published,  and 
which  composes  this  fourth  volume,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  eontaios  much  matter  already 
known  to  the  reader.  I  have  not  suppressed 
it  on  that  account,  because  I  think  that  no  cor- 
roborative evidence  of  history  can  be  produced 
80  unsuspicious  as  a  diary,  in  which  events 
and  conversations  are  regularly  recorded  | 
within  a  few  hours  of  their  occurrence,  and 
that  by  an  intelligent  observer  Hike  Lord 
Malmesbury),  whose  personal  ambition  has 
been  satisfied  with  high  rewards,  or  arrested 
by  incurable  infirmity.  The  man  who  is  in 
this  position,  having  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear, 
and  writing  for  no  immediate  purpose  of  tbe 
day,  will  probably  relate  history  with  as  little 
excitement  or  prejudice  as  can  possibly  be 
found  in  any  active  mind.' — vol.  Iv.  pp.  41 1, 
412. 
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in  his  Diary — so  that  truth  itself  becomes 
an  auxiliary  to  falsehood.  On  the  whole 
we  are  bound  to  say,  this  publication  seems 
to  us  to  be  in  principle  wholly  unwarranta- 
ble— ^that  as  regards  either  political  events 
or  personal  character,  it  would  be  in  gen- 
eral a  very  fallacious  guide; — ^that  any 
historical  value  it  may  have  is  nearly  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  false  impressions  it  so 
frequently  creates — and,  finally,  that  the 
confidence  and  security  of  private  life — the 
great  foundations  of  society — are  seriously 
compromised  by  a  precedent,  which  is  the 
more  dangerous  from  the  amusement  that 
it  affords,  and  the  respectable  names 
with  which  it  is  unfortunately  connected. 


To  some  of  these  last  observations  we 
have  by  anticipation  replied  in  the  distinc- 
tion we  took    between  the    sincerity  of 
the   journalist  and  the  accuracy  of   the 
facts  or  jusdce  of  the  opinions  he  records : 
with  that  reservation  we  grant  to  the  noble 
Editor  all  the  merit  that  he  claims  for  his 
grandfather,  who  is  beyond  doubt  entitled 
to  as  much  credence  as  any  journalizing 
politician  and  quidnunc  can  be  entitled  to. 
But,  however  trustworthy  the  author  may 
personally  be,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
we  are  to  give  him  that  kind  of  implicit 
confidence  which  the  Editor  seems  to  chal- 
lenge.    In  the  first  place  he  is  very  often 
deceived   by  a  second-hand    narrative,  of 
facts;  but  even  when  the  naked  fact  is 
true,  it  may  be  so  disguised  by  being  cloth- 
ed in  black  or  in  white  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nizable.    Of  such  a  diary  it  may  be  said, 
as  the  Stoic  said  of  human  life  in  general — 
raQoairn  tohg  ird^gtinovg  ov  tot  ngayftara,  aklit 
ti  rngl  TSfT  ngayfurtw  doyima—no  one  alive 
would,  we  believe,  be  much  disturbed  by 
any  of  the  facts  recorded  by  Lord  Malmes- 
bary,  if  simply  and   accurately  narrated, 
though  great  and  serious  pain  has  been  in- 
flicted by  the  color  that  he  gives  them  and 
the  opinions  which  his  grave  authority  pro- 
nounces upon  them.    No  roan,  however 
honest,  or  even  kind-hearted,  can  be  free 
from  temporary  impressions  and  personal 
prejudices — which,    though    they    should 
have  only  flashed  momentarily   across  his 
mind,  stand  permanently  Daguerreottfped 


MISS  BERRT  ON  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 

SOCIETY. 
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England  and  France :  a  Comparative  View 
of  the  Social  Condition  of  both  Countries, 
from  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second  to  the  present  time.  To  which 
are  now  first  added:  Remarks  on  Lord 
Orford^s  hetters — the  Life  of  the  Mar- 
quise  du  Deffand — the  Life  of  Rachael 
Lady  Russell — Fashionable  Friends,  a 
Comedy.  By  the  Editor  of  Madame  du 
Deffand's  Letters.  A  New  Edition. 
London,  1844.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Wb  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  this 
excellent  and  useful  essay,  as  the  avowed 
production  of  Miss  Berry,  because  the  value 
of  its  original  remarks  upon  the  society  of 
both  countries,  in  which  she  has  so  long 
moved  as  a  member  at  once  admired  and 
beloved,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  authori- 
ty of  her  name,  a  name  never  to  be  pro- 
nounced without  the  respect  due  to  talents, 
learning,  and  virtue.  We  place  in  the  front 
of  our  criticism  that  which  all  rightly  con- 
stituted minds  must  regard  as  the  highest 
panegyric,  that  she  who  has  experienced  and 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  fashionable  as  well 
as  literary  intercourse  more  and  longer  than 
any  living  author,  has  passed  through  both 
the  frivolities  and  the  corruptions  of  her 
times,  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  London,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  a  taint  either  to  her  heart, 
her  feelings,  or  her  principles.  The  histo- 
rian of  society  in  her  own  as  well  as  in 
former  periods,  the  fond  admirer  of  genius, 
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whatever  form  it  assumed,  and  the  partaker 
with  a  keen  relish  of  all  the  enjoyments 
which  the  intercourse  of  polished  life  affords, 
she  has  never  shut  her  eyes  for  a  moment  to 
either  the  follies  that  degraded  or  the  vices 
that  disfigured  the  scene,  nor  has  ever  feared 
to  let  her  pen,  while  it  described  for  our 
admiration  the  fair  side  of  things,  hold  up 
also  the  reverse  to  our  reprobation  or  our 
contempt.  It  was  a  great  omission  in  our 
journal  never  to  have  an  article  on  any  of 
the  former  editions  of  this  '  Comparative 
View' — though  we  have  more  than  once 
quoted  it  as  an  authority.  It  now  appears, 
however,  with  not  a  few  improvements — 
and  with  the  addition  of  some  other  pieces 
partly  published  before  in  separate  forms, 
partly  new  to  the  world. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  a  sketch  of  socie- 
ty in  any  country,  still  more  of  exhibiting 
a  comparative  view  of  it  in  more  countries 
than  one,  most  of  all  in  tracing  its  varying 
forms  through  successive  stages  of  its  his- 
tory, needs  hardly  be  stated  or  illustrated  in 
any  detail.     The  artist  who  would  execute 
such  a  delineation  must  bring  to  the  task 
not  only  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
sciences,  the  arts,  the  letters  that  flourished 
in  the  community  at  different  periods,  but 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human 
character,  and  what  is  not  quite  synonymous, 
an  acquaintance  with  men  both  in  action 
and  seclusion.      But,  above  all,  whoever 
would  undertake  this  task  will  feel  a  vast 
proportion  of  his  materials  wholly  wanting 
m  all  the  books  that  can  be  written  and 
read ;  and  must  draw  conclusions  from  the 
facts  recorded,  reasoning  according  to  pro- 
babilities, and  guided  by  a  nice  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  the  world. 
Accordingly,  in  this  branch  of  history  or 
of  moral  painting  there  is  hardly  any  work, 
the  gossiping  of  numberless  memoirs  ex« 
cepted,  that  can  be  cited  to  satisfy  a  curi- 
osity naturally  raised  by  the  great  interest 
of  the  subject.     The  few  pieces  or  rather 
fragments  that  we  could  name  are  exceed- 
ingly slight,  much  affected  by  prejudice  and 
personal  feeling — altogether  unsatisfactory. 
That  Miss  Berry  has  entirely  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  so  arduous  a  work,  and  has 
left  no  room  to  lament  blanks  and  deficien- 
cies, we  shall  not  undertake  to  affirm.     But 
it  is  quite  undeniable  that  she  has  presented 
OS  with  a  sketch  of  great  power,  the  result 
of  various  and  accurate  learning,  instinct 
with  deep  but  sober  reflection,  ever  exhibit- 
ing a  love  of  justice  and  of  virtue,  nor  de- 
formed by  affectation  any  more  than  it  is 
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tinged  with  unworthy  prejudice.  The  sex 
of  the  author,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  naturally  suggests  a  comparison 
with  Madame  de  Sta6i ;  and  it  is  a  high 
praise  to  say  that  though  the  latter  might 
have  written  such  an  Essay  as  this  with 
more  passages  of  striking  eloquence,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  original  thoughts,  might 
have  nhown  more  imagination,  and  declaim- 
ed more  roundly,  her  page  would  have  wholly 
lacked  the  sober  judgment,  the  careful  at- 
tention to  the  truth  of  her  representations, 
which  makes  Miss  Berry  so  safe  a  guide ; 
while  it  would  have  abounded  in  mere  con- 
ceits, far*fetched  fancies,  extravagant  theo- 
ries, wholly  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
inquiry  as  destructive  of  all  its  uses. 

The  most  honorable  characteristic  of  these 
volumes  we  have  noted ;  their  unexception- 
able tendency,  their  perfect  purity  m  all 
respects.  But  they  who  set  a  higher  value 
upon  talents  than  upon  virtues,  will  be 
charmed  with  the  sagacity  and  temper  of  the 
observations,  with  the  fine  perceptions,  the 
acute  penetration  of  which  the  delicacy  and 
quickness  of  the  female  mind  seems  alone 
capable ;  while  the  style  is  pure,  easy,  and 
wholly  unaffected,  showing  the  familiarity 
of  the  writer  both  with  the  study  of  good 
models  and  with  the  habits  of  good  society. 
It  is  not  among  the  least  recommendations 
<tf  the  work,  that  though  apparently  dealing 
with  a  general  and  even  abstract  subject; 
nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  and  even 
amusing  ;  which  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 

^'udicious  union  of  belUs»letires  with  phi- 
osophy,  the  copious  admixture  of  anecdote, 
personid  and  literary,  the  avoiding  of  all 
tiresome  dissertation,  and,  above  all,  the 
shunning  of  political  argumentation.  Many 
years  have  passed  since  we  have  taken  up  a 
more  readable  book  to  enliven  the  appointed 
dulness  of  our  ordinary  labors. 

Desirous  of  presenting  our  readers  with 
a  sample  of  the  manner  as  well  as  the  lively 
matter  of  this  work,  we  meet  with  one  at 
the  threshold.  Nothing  can  be  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  design,  nor  happier  than 
the  execution  of  the  comparison  or  simile 
with  which  it  opens.  Here  are  the  first  three 
paragraphs  of  the  Introduction  :— 


*  In  considering  and  comparing  the  manners 
and  habits,  the  opinions  and  prejudices,  of 
England  and  France,  it  is  reroarlcable  that  two 
nations  so  contiguous,  so  long  and  bo  intimately 
connected,  and  having  always,  eidier  as  friends 
or  as  enemies,  seen  so  much  of  each  other, 
should  still  continue  so  essentially  dissimilar. 

'Like  country  neighbors,  of  uncongenial 
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cbEracters,  we  have  never,  daring  our  heredita- 
ry and  neceesary  intercourse  with  each  other, 
continued  long  upon  good  terms,  and  have 
generally  fallen  out  when  any  attempts  have 
been  made  to  increase  our  intimacy  or  unite  us 
more  closely. 

'Even  when  upon  the  most  friendly  footing, 
we  have  neither  of  us  disliked  hearing  our 
neighbors  abused,  their  pecnHarities  laughed 
at)  and  their  weaknesses  exaggerated,  and  have 
seldom  been  disposed  to  do  them  justice,  except 
when  we  conceived  that  we  had  humbled  and 
worsted  them.' — vol.  L  p.  1. 

Miss  fierry  begins  by  taking  a  brief  view 
of  the  state  of  England  and  France  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth, 
and  as  much  of  the  state  of  society  in  botb 
countries  as  is  necessary  before  entering  on 
the  proper  subject  of  her  work,  the  history 
of  its  changes  after  the  era  of  the  Restora- 
tion.    The  comfort  of  the  people  at  large 
in  England,  the  general  diffusion  of  moder- 
ate wealth   and  enjoyment  of  ease,  with- 
out the  modern  <A>ntrast  of  superabundant 
riches  and  squalid  poverty :  the  insulation 
of  the  country  from  the  continent,  with 
which  all  the  connexion  of  travel  and  foreign 
residence,  so  usual   in  former   ages,  had 
ceased  in  consequence  of  religious  differen- 
ces :  the  austerity  of  religious  feelings  and 
demeanor  in  the  balk  of  the  nation,  and  the 
relaxed  morality  of  the  prominent  section 
of  the  patrician  order,  all  afford  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  lofty  refinement  of  manners 
which  distinguished  the  nobles  as  a  class  in 
France,  including  all  the  landed  proprietors 
of  any  account — the  freedom  from  restraint 
whether  of  religious  or  moral  ties  which  all 
polished  society  enjoyed — and  the  wretched 
poverty  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  dealers  in  mer- 
chandises, the  handicraftsmen,  the  few  who 
exercised  any  thing  like  manufacturing  in- 
dustry ;  in  a  word  the  gens  taillahles  d  cor^ 
veabUSf  as  they  were  wittily  and  truly  called  I 
in  reference  to  the  state-taxes  they  paid  and  | 
the  feudal  burthens  they  endured. 

The  work  properly  begins  with  a  com- 
pendious account  of  English  society  after 
the  Restoration.  It  presents  a  still  greater 
contrast  than  even  that  of  France  to  the 
republican  times  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded. The  extreme  severity  of  the 
iknatical  days,  in  which  asceticism  was 
blended  with  religion,  and  made  almost  the 
test  of  faith,  had  been  united  to  leveliing 
opinions  and  rebellious  conduct.  The  de- 
struction of  the  Commonwealth,  which  its 
excesses  and  the  misconduct  of  its  chiefs 
had  brought  about,  also  left  the  democratic 
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party  in  the  lowest  state  of  discredit ;  and 
the  Restoration  at  once  eradicated  all  the 
rigorous  obserrances  of  the  Roundheads, 
and  set  the  fashion  of  the  day  universally 
in  favor  of  the  Cavaliers ;    introducing  a 
loose  morality,  an  elegant  life,  and  a  free  in- 
tercourse with  the  continent,  long  interrup- 
ted; but  especially  an    intercourse   with 
France.     Miss  Berry  makes  Buckingham 
figare  largely  in  the  scene ;  indeed  lets  him 
occupy  rather  a  disproportioned  space  in  her 
narrative  and  description.     The  entertain- 
ment, however,  received  from  his  humors, 
and  especially  from  his  controversy  with  the 
Irish   Friar,  sent  by  the  Duke  of  York 
(James  II.)  to  convert  him,  form  a  very 
agreeable  ingredient  in  the  composition. 
Upon  the  principle  ot corruptio  aptimi pessi' 
ma,  we  think  she  has  judiciously  selected 
as  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  inimotal 
and  indecorous  state  of  society  the  scene 
in  which  the  judges  who  had  a  day  or  two 
before  condemned  Algernon  Sidney  to  die, 
exhibited  themselves  in  a  drunken  debauch 
at  a  city  marriage,  attended  by  the  mayor, 
the  sheriffs,  the  aldermen,  and  many  of  the 
nobles.     At  the  same  time  our  author  most 
justly  remarks  that  the  indecent  and  licen- 
tious manners  of  the  great  in  the  metropolis 
by  no  means  indicate  those  of  the  people  at 
large.     The  regard  for  religion  was  still 
maintained  among  the  venerable  gentry  who 
seldom  stirred  from  their  provinces,  and 
even  in  towns  generally  among  the  middle 
and  humbler  classes;   their  moral  habits 
were  assailed,  but  not  overcome  or  changed ; 
and  the  ancient  virtue  of  the  rural  gentry, 
clergy,  and  yeomanry,  as  well  as  the  trades- 
men, remained  entire,  to  overthrow  the 
tyranny  of  the  restored  family  under  the  next 
reign,  and  to  save,  with  the  liberty  and 
religion,  we  may  truly  add,  the  monarchy  of 
England. 

Then  follows  a  full  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  society  in  France  during  the  same 
period ;  but  rather  than  abridge  or  analyze  it, 
we  shall  extract  the  judicious  and  correct 
statement  which  our  author  gives  of  a  very 
important  subject — the  differences  of  the 
French  and  English  national  character,  as 
exemplified  in  the  civil  and  military  transac- 
tions of  the  two  countries  in  these  times  of 
trouble. 


*  The  difference  of  national  character  is  per- 
haps  nowhere  more  strongly  marked  than  lo 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  contemporary 
civil  wars  of  France  and  England.  The 
Fronde  was  directed  entirely  against  individ- 
ual charaetez^— our  Rebellion  against  princl- 
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plea  of  government  Both  may  be  said  to 
nave  failed  in  their  object,  the  one  by  the  es- 
tablishment in  power  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the 
other  by  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  But 
the  war  against  principles  had  served  to  de- 
velope  the  haman  mind,  and  to  throw  light  on 
the  real  end  and  only  true  means  of  govern- 
ment. The  war  a^inst  individual  character 
had  debased  the  mind,  and  given  expansion, 
only,  to  private  pique  and  hatred.  It  took 
away  all  dignity  of  motive,  and  all  shame  of 
abandoning  or  sup|K)rting  leaders,  except  as 
they  rose  or  fell  with  the  wheel  of  fortune. 
The  Parliament  of  Paris,  after  having  put  a 
price  on  the  head  of  Mazarin  in  1653,  publicly 
narangued  him  as  the  saviour  of  the  state  in 
1660,  without  any  other  change  in  circumstan- 
ces than  his  havmg  established  his  authoritv. 
By  this  conduct  they  lost  the  power  ever  to  do 
more  than  make  useless  remonstrances  against 
measures  which  they  had  neither  the  right  to 
oppose,  nor  the  virtue  to  control. 

^But  the  Parliament  of  England,  which  had 
defended  ^ve  of  its  members  from  the  King 
himself  in  person,  when  coming  to  seek  their 
punbhment  in  1642,  preserved  and  developed 
within  it  the  seeds  of  tnat  power,  which,  in  1676, 
voted  the  exclusion  of  ihe  only  brother  of  the 
reigning  King  from  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  and,  in  1688,  spoke  the  voice  of  tlie 
nation  in  declaring  that  brother  for  ever  an 
alien  to  that  throne,  of  which  he  had  proved 
himself  unworthy. 

'Nor  is  the  dinerence  of  the  two  national 
characters  less  remarkable  in  the  conduct  than 
in  the  motive  of  their  civil  commotions. 

'  With  us,  the  troops  were  enlisted,  not  as 
the  follower  of  such  or  such  a  leader,  but 
called  on  to  defend  by  arms,  in  the  last  resort, 
a  solemn  league  and  covenant  between  the 
^vemors  and  the  governed,  which  they  had  all 
mdividually  sworn  to  observe  and  to  maintain. 
The  few  followers  who  surrounded  the  stand- 
ard of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  when  first 
erected  against  such  opponents,  proved  how 
entirely  a  conviction  or  the  identity  of  their 
own  rights,  with  those  they  were  called  on  to 
assert,  was  necessary  to  bring  them  into  action. 

<  The  ffreat  Cond^,  and  the  still  greater  Tu- 
renne,  while  enlisting  troops,  throwinf^  them- 
selves into  fortresses,  and  making  treaties  with 
Spain  to  expel  a  powerful  minister  the  mo- 
ment he  opposed  their  individual  pretensions, 
appear  to  the  unprejudiced  eyes  of  posterity 
merely  employing  a  morbid  activity  to  get  pos- 
session of  power  which  they  knew  no  more 
than  their  opponent  how  to  use.  All  idea  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  country  was 
alike  out  of  the  question  on  either  side.  Nor 
were  these  leading  personages,  in  fact,  better 
informed  of  their  real  interest  and  real  duties, 
or  less  vulgarly  ignorant  of  every  principle  of 
civil  liberty,  on  which  they  supposed  them- 
selves acting,  than  the  lowest  follower  of  their 
camp.'— vol.  i.,  p.  108 — 111. 

It  is  no  small  praise  to  Miss  Berry,  that 
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in  these  passages  she  anticipated  so  mach 
of  what  nas  since  been  exhibited  and  ex- 
pounded more  fully  in  the  historical  pages 
of  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  and  Lord  Mahon. 

The  sketch  which  is  subjoined  of  the  fe- 
male society  in  the  two  countries  is  exceed- 
ingly entertaining,  and  fully  proves  the 
contrast  between  the  two  to  be  in  this  par- 
ticular mach  greater  than  even  that  of  their 
respective  statesmen,  and  courtiers,  and 
churchmen.  The  Duchess  de  Longueville 
here,  of  course,  occupies  a  large  space :  in 
fact  she  is  treated  of  with  disproportioned 
fulness,  and  even  minuteness,  as  Backing* 
hafn  had  been  in  the  English  chapters. 
The  same  want  of  keeping  may  be  charged 
upon  the  length  of  the  dramatic  criticism* 
and  the  comparative  view  of  the  Irish  and 
English  theatres;  but  it  has  a  redeeming 
virtue  in  the  accuracy  of  its  description 
and  the  unbiassed  fairness  of  the  judgments 
pronounced.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  portions  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  era  of  the  Revolution  and  the  sob- 
sequent  reigns  of  dueen  Anne  and  the  two 
first  Brunswick  princes,  afford  the  materi- 
als for  copious  and  interesting  sketches* 
both  of  a  general  kind  and  of  individuals 
whose  eminent  qualities  affected  the  state 
of  society ;  and  here  our  principal  fauU 
with  this  essay  is  to  be  found.  The  ac- 
count is  quite  accurate,  and  is  both  dis- 
tinctly and  luminously  given,  of  the  low 
state  into  which  the  arts  fell  under  princes 
so  little  capable  of  appreciating  their  value 
as  our  illustrious  deliverer  uid  his  very 
submissive  but  little  significant  consort,  and 
her  dull  though  worthy  sister,  with  whom  we 
may  justly  in  this  particular  class  the  two 
first  Georges.  The  description  of  society, 
too — correct,  unenlightened,  unrelieved* 
unvariegated,  sombre — is  well,  if  it  is  some- 
what succinctly  given ;  and  it  forms  a  great 
contrast  to  the  political  features  of  the  age* 
full  of  what  the  newspaper  language  of  our 
day — borrowed  from  novels,  and  mixed 
with  slip-slop,  any  thing  but  English — terms 
'  stirring,' — ^marked  by  public  violence*  by 
foreign  wars  and  civil  strife,  and  even  in 
peace  full  of  factious  broils  and  tainted  with 
parliamentary  corruption.  '  Plenum  variis 
casibus,  airax  praliis^  disears  seditiofubus^ 
ipsa  etiam  pace  smtntm.*  But  our  objection 
lies  to  the  individual  portraitures  and  to  the 
principle  upon  which  the  author  has  con- 
fined her  pencil  to  those  traits  which  she 
conceives  alone  belonged  to  their  social  in- 
tercourse. Thus,  she  appears  to  have 
thought  that  we  had  only  to  contemplato 
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the  great  writers  of  the  English  Augustan 
age  (as  it  is  called,  we  think  with  her, 
somewhat  affectedly),  in  respect  of  their 
character,  and  especially  their  manners  and 
their  currency  as  members  of  society  ;  their 
good  or  bad  lives  might  influence  it  by  way 
of  example;  their  social  powers  might  di- 
versify it  and  variegate  its  aspect ;  but  their 
immortal  writings  she  seems  to  consider  as 
almost  wholly  foreign  to  her  purpose. 
Hence  it  is  that  hardly  any  note  is  taken  of 
Pope,  while  of  Swift  an  elaborate  and  most 
unfavorable  character  is  given,  entering  in- 
to his  conduct  towards  Stella  and  Vanessa 
with  much  particularity;  while  for  aught 
that  appears  in  her  pages,  Pope  might  nev- 
er have  written  the  '  Dunciad'  or  translated 
Homer,  nor  Swift  given  to  the  wMd  the 
immortal  'Travels  of  Gulliver.'  Indeed, 
but  for  a  stray  allusion  to  the  '  Essay  on 
Man,'  rather  in  reference  to  Bolingbroke, 
its  suggester,  than  to  its  author,  neither 
Pope  might  have  been  supposed  a  poet  or 
an  author  at  all,  nor  Swift  anything  but  an 
Irish  parson  and  an  ill-user  of  two  unfortu- 
nate women.  This  silence  on  authors,  as 
such,  is,  moreover,  not  sustained  consistent- 
ly and  throughout;  for  the  greatest  pains 
are  bestowed  upon  dramatic  writers,  the 
stage,  and  its  actors,  as  if  society  took 
much  of  its  color  from  this  department  of 
literature,  and  none  at  all  from  other  com- 
positions, except  in  so  far  as  their  authors 
mixed  in  social  intercourse ;  and,  indeed, 
another  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  Bo- 
lingbroke, whose  whole  character,  literary 
and  political,  as  well  as  social,  is  somewhat 
largely  dwelt  upon.  We  hold  it  to  be  quite 
clear  that  there  is  the  greatest  fallacy  in  this 
classification.  Swift's  personal  manners 
and  demeanor  in  company  could  exercise 
very  little  influence  on  society  at  large;  his 
concealed  habits,  whether  amorous,  or  ava- 
ricious, or  capricious,  could  exercise  none 
at  all ;  while  his  writings  must  needs  have 
produced,  as  they  still  do  produce,  a  great 
effect  upon  the  intellect,  the  taste,  the  Ian 
gtiage,  and,  generally,  the  condition  of 
England. 

"The  French  history  and  description  dur- 
ing the  period  to  which  our  remarks  are 
applicable— the  latter  portion  of  Louis 
XIV.'s,  the  Regency,  and  the  whole  of  his 
successor's  reign — is  rich  in  various  in- 
struction and  amusement.  The  account 
of  the  Regent's  licentious  life  is,  perhaps, 
too  little  relieved  with  the  set-off  which 
should  have  been  admitted  of  the  vast  bene- 
fits conferred  upon  his  country  and  upon 
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Europe  by  his  steady  love  of  peace  and  his 
excellent  administration — the  results  of  his 
great,  and,  indeed,  brilliant  talents.  But, 
in  general,  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
work  is  executed  with  ample  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  as  well  as  with  most  exemplary 
fairness.  The  account  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
ofMadamedeMaintenonis  admirable;  the 
lesser  figures  of  the  group,  both  in  their 
time  and  in  that  of  his  grandson,  are  given 
with  spirit  and  with  truth.  So  are  the  Voltaire 
and  the  Rousseau — if  a  little  too  much  is 
made  of  the  more  than  half-mad,  more  than 
half-bad  Jean  Jacques.  One  only  error 
we  can  think  the  author  has  fallen  into. 
She  catches  at  a  publication  by  Voltaire's 
valet  dt  chambre,  (Longchamp,)  in  order  to 
expose,  not  so  much  his  master's  weak- 
nesses as  those  of  his  celebrated,  but  very 
unamiable  friend,  Madame  du  Chatelet. 
Now,  this  is  really  a  kind  of  evidence  so 
tainted  that  in  the  courts  of  literature  it 
should  be  held  inadmissible,  as  in  the 
courts  of  law  it  is,  generally  speaking,  held 
unworthy  of  credit.  The  peace  and  the  safe- 
ty of  '  Social  Intercourse '  depends  upon 
this  rule  being  held  nearly  inflexible ;  and 
we  lament  that  the  able  and  just  historian 
of  that  intercourse  should  have  committed 
a  breach  of  it,  probably  through  inadvert- 
ence to  the  principle  which  we  have  just 
ventured  to  lay  down. 

The  author  approaches  to  our  own  times, 
and  gives  a  strongly-drawn,  though  not  at 
all  exaggerated  picture  of  the  Revolution 
in  1789.  We  gladly  cite  a  passage  in 
which  profound  sense  is  conveyed  in  strik- 
ing language : — 

'  No  wonder  that  a  proud  and  high-spirited 
people  should  wish  to  shake  off  any  part  of 
the  weight  of  degradation  which  fell  on  the 
whole  nation  during  the  three  long  years  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  No  wonder  that  they 
wish  to  confine  the  atrocities  and  the  follies 
(for  they  remained  inseparable)  which  stain 
this  disgraceful  period  to  a  few  individuals, 
sold  to  ibreign  innaence,  and  the  general  ac- 
quiescence of  the  country  to  a  combination  of 
circumstances.  This  comoination  will  be  found 
to  resolve  itself  into  what  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  the  more  than  efficient  causes 
of  the  national  disgrace, — the  previously  de- 
graded political  existence  of  a  peonle  remark- 
able for  the  quickness  and  mobility  of  their 
feelings,  and  the  talents  and  ambition  of  the 
middle  orders  of  society,  who,  unprepared  b^ 
any  previous  education  For  the  exercise  of  civil 
liberty,  found  themselves  suddenly  in  posses- 
sion of  absolute  power.  This  quickness  and 
mobility  of  feeling,  which  often  originated, 
and  in  every  instance  increased  the  evils  of 
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the  Revolution,  was  likewise  the  cause  of 
those  sudden  and  momentary  returns  to  hu- 
manity which  sometimes  illumed  the  black- 
est periods  of  its  history.  Some  bold  reply, 
some  flash  of  heroism,  struck  the  giddy  minds 
of  their  murderous  mobs,  or  more  murderous 
juries,  and  gave  them  back  for  a  moment  to 
mercy,  although  not  to  common  sense. 

'  The  same  habits  of  thoughtlessness  came  to 
the  aid  of  their  oppressed  victims.  In  the  crowd- 
ed prisons  and  houses  of  detention,  where  the 
fatal  sledges  came  every  day  to  take  a  part  of 
their  inhabitants  to  the  certain  death  then  im- 
plied by  trial  before  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal, the  remaining  inmates  diverted  their  at- 
tention from  their  own  impending  fate,  and  from 
that  of  their  companions,  by  me^Ling  epigrams 
on  their  persecutors,  by  music  meetmgs,  by 
singing,  and  every  other  amusement  of  which 
a  large  society  was  capable. 

<  This  animal  courage,  for  surely  it  deserves 
no  better  name,,  has  been  celebrated  by  their 
writers  more  than  it  would  seem  to  deserve. 
One  of  their  historians,  the  most  devoted  to 
what  was  then  nick-named  liberty,  himself  an 
agent  and  a  victim  of  the  demagogues  of  the 
day,  after  coolly  reporting  contemporary  hor- 
rors, seems  to  be  insensible  of  the  character 
he  imposes  on  his  country,  when  he  says^  "  Le 
peupie  prisonnier,  ou  non,  mais  asservi  sous 
une  tyrannic  6pouvantable,  sembloit  jouir  avec 
sea  chaines.  On  le  forfeit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  k 
rire  de  son  esclavage.*  A  nation  which  plays 
with  its  chains,  ana  laughs  at  its  own  slavery, 
has  much  to  learn  and  much  to  suffer  before 
it  can  be  capable  of  freedom.  Had  we  laugh- 
ed at  ship-money,  and  satisfied  ourselves  with 
epigrams  on  the  five  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  demanded  by  Charles  I.,  he 
would  have  reigned  in  uncontrolled  power. 
Had  we  taken  Cromwell's  major-generals  and 
military  division  of  the  country  as  a  joke, 
we,  like  France,  might  have  been  liable 
to  the  prolonged  establishment  of  a  military 
despotism.  Had  we  trifled  and  diverted  our- 
selves with  the  awkward  strides  of  James  to 
arbitrary  power,  we  should  never  have  attain- 
ed the  honor  of  resisting  that  power,  which  all 
but  crushed  Europe  under  tne  iron  arm  of 
Buonaparte.'— -vol.  i.  pp.  327-329. 

Although  in  all  other  parts  of  her  work 
Miss  fierry  has  cautiously  avoided  political 
matters,  she  possibly  may  be  thought  to  have 
made  one  exception  to  this  rule  of  absti- 
nence imposed  upon  herself,  in  giving  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  of  the  pol- 
icy which  the  former  supported,  and  of  the 
personal  qualities  and  social  habits  of  the 
latter.  This  account  is  by  no  means  to  be 
charged  with  partiality  beyond  what  the 
writer's  honest  opinions  would  naturally, 
almost  unavoidably  occasion,  for  nothing 
can  be  more  free,   indeed   more  severe, 

*  Dulaure^  Esquisses  Hi<toriques,  tome  iv.  p.  69. 
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than  her  condemnation  of  Mr.  Fox's  dis* 
sipated  life,  and  its  fatal  efiects  upon  his 
public  influence  and  his  whole  success  as  a 
candidate  for  the  direction  of  state  affairs. 
Yet  are  there  such  errors  in  the  view  of  Mr. 
Pitt  as  cannot  be  ascribed  to  difference  of 
political  party,  but  must  be  set  down  to  the 
score  of  mere  mistake.     Thus  besides  say* 
ing  that  he  was  prime  minister  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  (vol.  i.  p.  343),  whereas  he  was 
nearly  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  that  is,   he 
was  within  a  month  or  two  of  being  twenty- 
five  complete,  she  represents  him  as  never 
having  seen  anything  of  the  continent,  his 
travels  being  confined  to  the  road  between 
Downing-street  and  Holwood  (ib.  p.  345) ; 
whereas  he  had  resided  many  months  ia 
France!    where  he  and   Mr.  Wilberforce 
travelled  together,   visiting  the  court  and 
the  capital  after  a  considerable  sojourn  at 
Rheims.     He  was  then  of  matured  age  and 
faculties,  having  been  in  Parliament  some 
years,  and  tilled  for  some  months  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Lord 
Shelburne's  government.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  he  was  more  likely,  with  his  sober  tem« 
perament  and  reflecting  habits,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances to  profit  much  more  by  his  con* 
tiuental  excursion  than  his  great  rival  did 
by  a  longer  residence  in  Italy,  when  only 
seventeen,  and  immersed  in  the  dissipation 
begun  at  his  first  visit  to  the  continent  with 
his  father  when  only  fourteen,  and   before 
he  had  left  Eton,     fiut  again  our  author  is 
wholly  wrong  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  himself  friendly  to  an  anti-revolutionary 
war  with   France.    It   is  certain  that  he 
dreaded  the  effects  of  that  both  there  and 
here,  nor  would  he  have  been  driven  to  it 
but  for  the  attrocious  acts  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  independ- 
ent nations,  combined  perhaps,  and  co-op- 
erating with  the  all  but^universal  feeling  so 
strongly  excited  in  this  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  of 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  our  institutions,  me- 
naced by  the  anarchy  of  Paris.     Whoever 
studies  Lor4  Malmesbury's  '  Correspond- 
ence and  Diaries'  will  concur  in  this  opin- 
ion :  we  refer  to  a  previous  article  in  this 
number  of  our  Review.     As  for  the  failure 
of  so  many  coalitions  and  plans  of  hostility 
against  the  new  republic,  surely  the  untried 
nature  of  the  crisis,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
sulted for  England  and  fot  Europe,  makes 
it  exceedingly  rash  to  pronounce  that  either 
Mr.  Fox  or  any  other  statesman  would  have 
had  better  success;  while  all  must  admit  that 
the  policy  of  holding  out  against  France  and 
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keeping  aliFC  the  sacred  fire  of  national  in- 
dependence in  Europe,  which  he  pursued 
steadily  under  good  fortune  and  under  bad, 
never  cast  down  by  multiplied  reverses,  nor 
dispirited  even  by  the  defection  of  his  well- 
subsidized  allies  whose  battle  he  was  fight- 
ing, merits  the  praise  of  the  impartial  his- 
loriaQ,  as  it  merited  the  success  which 
finally  crowned  his  system. 

The  Consulship  and  Empire  are  describ- 
ed faithfully  and  graphically.  We  have  on- 
ly room  for  one  extract  more,  giving  a  curi- 
ous account  of  society  during  the  short  and 
insecure,  though  necessary  peace  of  Amiens. 
We  the  rather  cite  this,  because  it  is  the 
report  of  an  eye-witness,  and  it  describes  a 
state  of  things  now  not  believed  to  have  sur- 
vived the  Republic,  properly  so  called  : — 

'  The  exaggerated  and  impossible  equality 
of  the  democratical  republic  ol  1793 — the  profli- 
gate and  degrading  manners  of  the  Dlrecto- 
g' — the  newly  acquired  power  and  efTorta  of 
Qonaparte  to  establish  a  oetter  order  of  social 
life — the  remnant  of  the  old  nobi'ity,  who,  in- 
trenched in  the  recesses  of  the  Faubourg  St 
Grermain,  had  carefully  preserved  every  pre- 
judice, and  (as  has  been  justly  observed)  nad 
neither  forgotten  nor  learnt  anything ;  all  these 
discordant  elementfi,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
formed  strange  and  irreconcilable  discrepan- 
cies in  society ;  while  every  party  still  believed 
its  force 80  nearly  poised,  that  all  had  hopes  of 
reassuming  the  dominion  they  had  successive- 
ly lost.  The  Republican  forms  oflanguage,  and 
ite  calender,  were  still  in  use — were  still  those 
ofihe  Government,  and  of  those  employed  by 
it.    Yoa  were  invited  on  a  Q^int^di  of  such  a 
Dicade  of  Ventose,  or  o^  Prairial^  to  a  dinner, 
or  an  evening  meeting ;  and  you  were  receiv- 
ed in  an  apartment  which  bore  no  mark  of 
change  from  former  monarchical  days,  except- 
ing the  company  it  contained  : — the  women  in 
tho  half-naked  costume  of  Directorial  fashion, 
or  the  Grecian  tuniques  and  Grecian  coiffures 
of  more  recent  days ;— the  men  in  civil  uni- 
forms of  all  sorts,  and  all  colors  of  embroidery, 
with  which  the  Directory   (to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  bonnet  rouge  and  the  carmag- 
fiole  of  the  Republicans)  had  thought  proper  to 
ilecorato  tliemselves  and  all  those  put  m  au- 
tliority  under  them.    Among  these  figured  the 
brilliant  militar}^  costumes  of  the  conquering 
generals,  who  had  many  of  them  risen  from 
the  ranks  by  merit  which  fitted  them  more  for 
distinction  on  the  field  of  battle  than  in  a  draw- 
ing-room :  the  manners  of  their  previous  life 
forsook  them  not  in  their  peaceful  capacity, 
and  the  habits  of  a  guard-room  followed  them 
into  the  saloons  of  Paris.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  42,  43. 

Let  U9  add,  what,  with  all  that  we  before 
knew^  or  thought  we  knew  of  the  subject, 
we  confess  was  quite  new  to  us.  '  No  man, 
whatever  his  poverty  or  station  in  life, 
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would  condescend  to  wear  the  livery  of 
another,  and  no  servant  in  Paris  would  ac- 
company his  employer,  for  the  term  of  mas- 
ter had  ceased,  otherwise  than  by  walking 
at  his  side.' — Id,  p.  46. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  dwell 
on  the  accounts  of  the  Bourbon  Restora- 
tion, or  the  chapter  on  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  further  than  to  point  out  a  great  ex- 
aggeration, the  only  one  we  have  found  in. 
these  pleasing  and  instructive  volumes^ 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  proceedings 
to  which  the  reaction  gave  rise,  after  the 
Hundred  Days  had  been  closed  with  the 
fight  at  Waterloo,  and  the  second  occupa- 
tion of  Paris  had  been  effected  by  the  al- 
lied forces.  It  is  marvellous  to  find  such 
a  statement  as  that  which  represents  (vol. 
ii.  p.  89)  the  Assembly  of  1815  and  1816 
'  under  its  constitutional  king  as  almost  ri- 
valling the  judicial  cruelties  of  the  revolu- 
tionary.  tribunals,  and  the  agents  it  em- 
ployed, their  violence.'  'Almost'  is  cer- 
tainly a  wide  word,  and  of  very  great  pow* 
er  and  application,  if  it  can  be  used  to 
bring  the  deeds  of  that  Assembly,  little  as 
we  are  disposed  to  be  its  panegyrists,  un- 
der the  same  class  with  the  wholesale  mur- 
ders of  1794,  when  fifly  or  sixty  victims 
were  condemned  to  death  in  a  day,  and 
the  Carrieres,  the  Collots,  the  Billauds, 
made  the  rivers  flow  with  blood,  and  point- 
ed the  civic  artillery  against  the  second 
city  of  France. 

The  Life  of  Rachael  Lady  Russell  is  the 
most  important  piece  added  to  this  edition ; 
it  is  a  republication.  The  comedy  of '  The 
Fashionable  Friends,'  acted  for  some  nights 
and  withdrawn,  is  published  now  for  the 
first  time ;  as  is  the  '  Defence  of  Lord  Or- 
ford'  (Horace  Walpole)  against  the  attacks 
of  a  critic  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,' 
whose  knowledge  of  that  celebrated  per- 
son was  as  correct  as  his  information  re- 
specting the  history  of  the  sciences ;  repre- 
senting the  author  of  the  best  letters  in 
our  language,  one  of  its  most  powerful  tra- 
gedies, one  of  ks  most  original  romances, 
as  a  person,  '  whose  thoughts  were  made 
up  of  affectation,  and  would  be  reduced  to 
nothing  were  that  takefi  away,'  and  assert- 
ing as  a  thing  admitted,  that  France  re- 
ceived directly  from  us  all  great  discoveries 
in  physics,  metaphysics,  political  economy ; 
the  country  of  Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  CI  air- 
ant,  D'Alembert,  La  Grange,  Laplace^ 
Quesnai,*  having  made  none.    The  defence 

*  The  father  of  the  new  system,  to  whom 
Adam  Smith  had  intended  to  dedicate  his  *  Wealth 
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of  her  deceased  and  steadily  attached  friend 
by  Miss  Berry  does  honor  to  her  heart. 
If  she  leans  too  exclusively  to  the  favorable 
aide,  we  cannot  quarrel  with  that  in  the 
lady  who  herself  will  always  form  the  roost 
delightful  feature  in  the  retrospect  of  Ho- 
race Walpole's  career.  His  approbation 
of  her  is  a  grand  redeeming  point — it  is  in 
his  letters  to  her  that  we  have  the  most 
agreeable  glimpses  of  his  inner  man.  It  is 
a  passage  in  both  their  lives  which  beauti- 
fully exhibits  the  high  sense  of  honor  in  the 
one,  and  may  justly  give  pause  to  all  who 
have  thought  with  unmixed  severity  of  the 
other,  that  when  the  Earl  laid  his  coronet 
at  her  feet,  she  refused  to  be  a  countess  be- 
cause their  ages  were  so  unequal,  and  that 
he  continued  his  respectful  devotion  to  her 
afler  this  offer  had  been  declined. 

The  republication  of  the  Life  of  Madame 
du  Defiand  leads  us  only  to  observe  that  the 
friendship  for  Lord  Orford,  that  lady's  old- 
est and  most  attached  associate,  also 
prompted  this  Essay  in  all  probability — 
certainly  blinded  its  amiable  writer  to  many 
an  unamiable  trait  in  that  clever,  hard,  self- 
ish person's  character,  more  especially  to 
her  detestable  treatment  of  Mademoiselle 
de  I'Espinasse,  of  which  no  adequate  de- 
fence, or  even  explanation,  is  or  can  be 
given. 

We  need  not  sum  up  our  review  of  this 
interesting  work  by  general  reflections, 
having  prefaced  it  with  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  its  merits.  But  the  reader  who  may 
have  honor'ed  us  with  a  perusal  of  these  pa- 
ges wilt  now  be  better  prepared  to  admit 
that  our  eulogy  was  not  founded  on  fanciful 
notions,  or  on  any  other  ground  than  the 
great  and  rare  merits  of  the  book,  as  well 
as  of  its  accomplished  and  virtuous  author. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  GRUMBLING. 

BT    ANGUS    B.  BCACB. 
From  tha  N«w  HontJiIjr  Ma^aiine. 

Lord  North  once  excused  the  imposition 
of  an  additional  duty  upon  some  article  of 
general  consumption,  because,  as  he  said, 
nobody  wouW  begrudge  the  payment  of  an 

of  Nation!.'  Miss  fierry,  however,  is  beivelf 
father  unlacky  in  claadng  Chaptal  ai  a  diacoverer 
(vol.  i.  B.  304),  and  in  deseribing  *  the  analyzation 
of  air,  begun  by  Prieatlj  and  ISlack,  as  firat  ap- 
plied to  aeroauuon  in  France.'  (ib.) 


additional  halfpenny  in  the  pound  for  the 
pleasure  of  abusing  the  minister.  And  the 
plea  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  na- 
ture— at  least  of  English  human  nature. 
We  are,  without  dispute,  a  grumbling  peo- 
ple. We  are  as  fond  of  a  grumble  as  of 
roast  beef.  Both  are  indigenous  products 
of  the  soil — both  grand  characteristics  of 
the  people.  Not  that  we  are  discontented 
— nothing  of  the  sort.  Not  that  our  grum- 
bling is  ill-conditioned — it  is  the  nature  of 
the  animal.  It  is  one  of  our  prime  wants — 
not  to  say  chief  luxuries.  We  could  not 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  any  state  that 
afforded  us  no  opportunity  for  indulging 
our  favorite  propensity.  Every  evil  has  a 
bright  side — and  the  bright  side  of  half  oar 
evils  is  the  opportunity  they  afford  to  the 
grumbler. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  it  is  generally 
the  mere petites  miseres  of  humanity  which 
we  grumble  at.  There  is  no  grumbling  at 
a  great  misfortune.  We  grumble  the  more, 
the  more  comfortable  we  are — just  because 
the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  ex- 
cites a  yearning  for  something  more  exqui- 
site still.  Refinement  makes  us  sensitive. 
We  should  be  much  more  likely  to  gramble 
for  claret — were  we  put  upon  a  regimen  in 
which  port  formed  the  most  delicate  bever* 
age  allowed — ^than  were  we  absolutely  to 
be  confined  to  Barclay  and  Perkins, 

Again — a  man  will  grumble  excessively 
should  his  boots  be  sent  home  a  misfit,  who 
would  be  a  perfect  model  of  resignation 
were  his  leg  to  be  cut  off.  He  will  gram- 
ble more  earnestly  at  the  discomfort  of  his 
toes — than  at  their  loss  altogether.  A  gen- 
tleman tumbles  into  the  river — he  is  fished 
out  nine  parts  dead — and — if  the  light 
the  Royal  Humane  Society  is  at  such 
trouble  in  spreading  upon  the  subject  be 
not  clear  in  the  pericraniums  of  hissavers, 
— he  is  hung  up  by  the  heels,  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  effects  of  his  ducking.  Sup* 
pose  him  to  recover  this  course  oftreatment^ 
he  is  as  meek  and  thankful  as  a  man  can 
be.  How  he  will  grumble  and  sulk  if  he 
is  caught  in  a  shower  of  rain,  and  his  new 
beaver  damped. 

It  is  your  well-fed,  comfortable  fellow 
who  grumbles  most.  After  Paddy  has 
floored  his  friends  from  love  at  Donnybrook, 
he  is  as  happy  as  a  grig  upon  potatoes  and 
salt — or  the  still  greater  bee  vise  more  im- 
aginative delicacy  of  potatoes  and  point. 
He  grumbles  neither  over  the  one  or  the 
other.  The  canny  Scot  changes  his  oat* 
meal  for  something  better  as  soon  as  he 
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can,  but  even  after  tbe  step  is  effected — 
when  rolls  take  the  place  of  bannocks,  and 
anchovy  toast  of  porridge — he  grambleth 
not,  nor  turneth  up  his  nose  at  the  reroero** 
brance  of  his  former  fare.  On  the  contrary, 
he  lands  it — he  proves  it  to  be  the  very 
best  sort  of  food  a  man  can  have  set  before 
him — he  expatiates  on  its  excellence— is 
eloquent  on  its  thousand  good  qualities — 
in  short,  he  does  every  thing  he  can  to 
establish  its  virtues — but  eat  it  t 

Your  true  Englishman  is  a  very  different 
sort  of  animal.  Were  he  kept  to  herrings 
or  oatmeal — great  would  be  the  grumble. 
When  he  is  promoted  to  something  better, 
be  grumbles  for  another  step-— when  he 
gets  it,  he  is  all  agog  for  a  still  further  ele- 
vation— and  at  length  were  you  to  set  him 
down  to  the  very  best  dinner  in  rerum  nor 
tura,  he  would  grumble  at  rerum  natura 
for  not  affording  a  better  one.  If  he  can- 
not grumble  with  his  beef,  it  is  hard  if  he 
cannot  be  indignant  with  his  mustard.  *'  A 
capita]  dinner,"  you  remark.  "  Capital — 
really  good — ^but  the  waiting—- disgust- 
ing." 

Now  there  is  not  a  particle  of  carping, 
cynical  ill-ni^ture  in  all  this.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  a  man  grumbles  from  habit.  Did 
he  think  the  muttered  expression  of  his 
dissatisfaction  would  hurt  a  living  being — 
no  one  readier  to  give  a  gulp  and  swallow 
it.  But,  in  fact,  he  grumbles  without  be- 
ing dissatisfied.  He  grumbles  not  to  in- 
jure another — but  to  relieve  himself.  He 
grumbles  as  a  sailor  swears,  not  that  he 
means  any  thing  serious  by  it,  but  because 
be  rather  likes  it,  and  it  is  a  style  of  ex- 
pression which  every  one  around  makes 
use  of.  He  grumbles,  too,  not  because  a 
thing  is  bady  but  because  it  is  not  better. 
He  grumbles  that  the  positive  is  not  the 
comparative— the  comparative  not  the  su- 
perlative—and the  superlative  not  some- 
thing more  superlative  still.  He  grumbles 
because  he  has  not  something  better  than 
he  has  it-«*if  he  had  it  not  at  all,  he  would 
probably  strive  only  to  get  it.  He  quarrels 
with  his  bread  and  butter,  but  if  he  had  no 
bread  and  butter,  he  would  not  quarrel — 
and  although  he  does  quarrel  with  it — he 
takes  care  to  eat  it. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  grumbling  proves 
a  high  stage  in  civilization,  as  well 
as  a  peculiar  phase  of  national  character. 
Comfort  begets  comfort — refinement  produ- 
ces reftnement,  and  grumbling  is  the  pro- 
cess of  their  elimination.  We  suspect  that 
there  was  very  little  grumbling  among  our 
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forefathers  when  ochre  was  the  rouge  in 
use,  and  sheepskins  the  dress-coats.  In- 
stead of  grumbling  if  any  thing  did  not  ex- 
actly suit  their  tastes,  they  probably  dis- 
patched the  offender  at  once  if  they  could 
—or  were  dispatched  by  him  for  the  al* 
tempt  if  they  could  not.  Savages  cannot 
comprehend  the  pleasure  of  the  civilized 
grumble— they  only  understand  the  war- 
whoop.  Marvellously  uncomfortable  must 
have  been  our  ancestors'  steel  garments — 
extremely  unpleasant  must  it  have  been  to 
live  like  the  genii  picked  up  by  the  fisher- 
man— ensconced  in  an  iron  pot — or  a  se- 
ries of  pots  and  magnified  steel-purses. 
An  existence  more  free  than  easy  roust  it 
have  been -to  scour  over  the  country — fight- 
ing with  every  other  unknown  iron-bound 
gentleman  you  chanced  to  meet.  But  we 
warrant  there  was  little  grumbling  among 
the  crusaders,  and  a  knight-errant  would 
lay  himself  down  under  an  oak  to  ponder 
upon  the  charms  of  his  mistress — and  prob- 
ably feel  the  charms  of  rheumatism  with- 
out a  muttered  syllable  of  discontent. 

We  maintain,  that  the  more  civilized  we 
get,  tbe  more  do  we  grumble  for  what  we 
have  not  yet  obtained ;  and,  indeed,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  civilization  and 
grumbling  will  attain  their  acmd  together. 

Eating  and  drinking,  as  they  supply  us— 
let  spiritualists  say  what  they  may — with 
some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  we  enjoy,  also 
give  rise  to  the  greatest  amount  of  grum- 
bling. If  there  be  any  thing  over  which 
more  pathos  is  expended  than  another,  it  is 
a  bad  dinner.  An  earthquake  is  talked  of 
— an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  sweeping 
off  half-a-dozen  Neapolitan  villages  in  the 
lava,  like  fiies  in  treacle,  and  you  reply, 
"God  bless  me — very  melancholy — very— 
hum-^but  ah,  by  the  by,  that  reminds  me — 
You  should  have  seen,  Snobbins,  my  boy, 
the  dinner  that  fellow  Clumper  gave  us  yes* 
terday.  Now,  would  you  believe  it,  the 
soup  was  more  than  half  cold,  and — he 
might  say  what  he  liked — but  I  knew  the 
mutton  wasn't  Welsh.  It's  horrible  to  be 
done  in  that  sort  of  way — isn't  it  now  1" 

The  weather  is,  of  course,  tm  inexhausti- 
ble topic  for  the  grumbler,  and  verily  our 
climate  seems  to  have  been  given  to  us  to 
encourage  our  national  propensity.  But  a 
true  Englishman  grumbles  as  much  under 
Italian  skies  as  groping  in  a 'London  fog. 
If  he  does  not  find  the  sky  too  thick,  be 
may  very  well  quarrel  with  its  clearness. 
In  fact,  he  would  come  down  several  pegs 
in  his  own  estimation — and  very  high  he 
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Stands  in  that — were  he  to  acknowledge  to 
himself  even  that  he  can  find  no  cause  for 
grumbling.  There  is  a  philosophy  in  find- 
ing evil  as  well  as  good  in  every  thing — and 
there  is  still  more  philosophy  in  enjoying 
the  one  while  you  make  the  other  condu- 
cive to  your  enjoyment  by  grumbling  at  it. 

No  beast  so  fierce,  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity, 

saith  the  poet,  and 

No  day  so  good,  but  knows  some  touch  of  badness, 

saith  the  grumbler.     Was  there  ever  such  a 
thing  as  an  Englishman  found  acknowledg- 
ing tbftt  the  weather  was  faultless? 
"  A  fine  day  this,  eh,  Peterkin?" 
**  Yes  ;  but  the  evenings  are  chilly." 
"  Magnificent  night,  ain't  it,  Thomson  V* 
**  Yes ;  but  it  was  so  hot  all  day." 
"  That  breeze  now — how  fresh  I" 
«  Yes ;  if  it  wasn't  for  the  dust." 
•   '*  Well,  we  shall  have  a  shower  soon  to 
lay  it,  I  hope." 

"  Yes ;  and  to  wet  us — I  wish  you  would 
not  talk  such  nonsense." 

Now  all  this  time  Peterkin  and  Thomson 
are  enjoying  the  weather  lustily ;  they  only 
want  to  excite  some  sort  of  sympathy  for 
themselves,  in  order  to  add  to  their  stock  of 
pleasurable  sensation,  and  they  do  it  by  pre- 
tending to  suffer  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  very 'source  of  the  enjoyment.  They 
would  be  apparently  much  more  contented 
in  a  simoom  in  the  desert,  or  a  snow-storm 
in  Nova  Zembla. 
We  have  all  of  us  heard  of  being 

Luird  in  the  racic  of  a  too  easy  chafr, 

some  of  us,  moreover,  may  have  felt  the  tor- 
ture. The  line  expresses  in  a  breath  the 
doctrines  we  have  been  attempting  to  lay 
down.  The  inconvenience,  the  complaints, 
result  from  the  very  easiness,  the  very  de- 
sire, to  do  away  with  inconvenience  and 
complaint.  We  admire  comfort,  and  the 
liberty  of  grumbling  we  rank  as  the  very 
essence  of  the  comfortable. 

And  sometimes  the  very  deficiency  in  the 
one  is  made  up  for  by  the  license  thereby 

Siven  to  the  exercise  of  the  other.  John 
iull  goes  a-travelling;  in  France  he  de- 
claims against  dishes — like  man — "  fearful- 
ly and  wonderfully  made,"  and  against 
wines,  which  it  is  his  special  delight  to  cha- 
racterize as  vinegars ;  his  very  boots  turn 
up  at  the  toes  with  indignation  at  treading 
on  brick  floors  instead  of  sinking  in  Brus- 
sels avd  Kidderminster.  So  in  Spain,  John 
loathes  garlic ;  -olla  podrida  is  to  him  a  mass 
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of  abomination ;  the  constantly  recurring 
omelette  his  gorge  rises  at;  he  compares 
mules  with  locomotives,  and  muleteers  with 
railway-conductors,  and  his  contempt  breaks 
forth — still  he  travels.  In  Italy  he  f^rum- 
bles  at  macaroni;  in  Germany  he  is  indig- 
nant at  sourkrout.  Every  where  out  of  his 
own  little  isle  of  the  sea,  he  finds  roads  bad, 
and  the  animals  that  run  on  them  worse — 
hotels  execrable,  and  the  animals  that  run 
tn  them  more  execrable  still.  Yet  he  tra« 
vels,  like  the  prince  in  the  fairy  tale^  "  fur- 
ther, and  further,  and  further  than  I  can 
tell;"  and,  if  it  be  not  for  the  pleasure  of 
abusing  nine-tenths  of  every  thing  he  meets, 
one  very  much  wonders  why  he  travels  at 
all.  Any  less  grumbling  people,  finding 
less  comfort  abroad  than  at  home,  would 
naturally  stay  at  home.  Not  so  John,  he 
finds  more  to  grumble  at  abroad  than  he 
does  at  home,  therefore  he  naturally  goes 
abroad.  Were  he  seated  amid  all  the  gods 
on  high  Olympus,  with  Venus  to  flirt  with, 
and  Apollo  to  chat  with,  and  Momus  to 
laugh  with,  he  would  complain  of  the  un- 
pleasantness of  lying  in  damp  clouds,  and 
start  grave  doubts  as  lo  whether  the  nectar 
above  was  better  than  the  old  crusted  port 
below,  of  course  giving  the  preference  as 
naturally  to  the  latter  as  on  this  "  dim  speck, 
which  men  call  earth,"  he  would  award  it 
to  the  former,  for  the  precise  reason  that 
here  he  can't  get  it. 

One  source  of  grumbling  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  this  grave  treatise,  is  that  which 
is  supplied  by  our  own  feelings  of  self-im- 
portance, and  innate  dignity.  People 
think  it  beneath  them  to  be  too  easily 
pleased  ;  they  are  not  the  sort  of  folks  that 
any  thing  will  do  for — not  they,  and  thej 
seek  to  prove  by  grumbling  at  what  they 
have,  the  superior  quality  of  what  they  ought 
to  have.  How  many  are  there  who  are 
nothing  if  not  critical,  but  it  is  not  their 
discernment  that  makes  them  spy  faults,  it 
is  the  wish  to  be  thought  to  have  discern- 
ment. Talent  is  proved  in  their  esiimaticm 
by  fault-finding :  they  grumble  over  a  work 
of  art,  not  so  much  to  show  what  a  stupid 
fellow  the  author  is,  as  what  clever  fellows 
they  are  for  having  found  out  his  short 
comings.  Goldsmith  taught  a  golden  rule 
to  the  art-grumblers.  "  Say  that  the  pic- 
ture would  have  been  better  painted  had 
the  painter  taken  more  pains."  Safe  and 
sure,  no  criticism  enunciated,  no  theory 
advanced,  but  a  grumble  successfully 
achieved.  The  grumbler  thinks  that  if  be 
professes  too  much  pleasure  with  a  picture 
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or  a  statue,  ha  is  showiog  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  mere  herd,  "  pleased  with  a  rattle, 
tickled  with  a  straw;''  he  picks  out  defects, 
and  upon  these  stepping-stones,  he  hopes  to 
spring  into  the  dignity  of  knowledge  and 
ability.  Your  regular  professed  grumbler-^ 
the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the  worthy 
folks  alluded  to  by  Lord  North — is  general- 
Ij  a  gentleman  inclined  to  be  stout,  and 
partial  to  a  snooze  after  dinner.  He  is 
probably  beginning  to  exhibit  the  increas- 
ing belly  and  the  decreasing  leg.  He  af- 
fectionates  ample  folds  of  broad  cloth — is 
curious  in  the  matter  of  worsted  comforters 
for  keepinff  his  throat  warm,  and  small  In- 
dia-rubber boats  for  keeping  his  feet  dry. 
He  is  a  comfortable  man — very  precise  and 
regular  in  his  habits — and  has  a  comforta- 
ble bouse — with  every  thing  in  it  as  precise 
and  regular  as  himself.  He  hath  no  great 
misfortunes  to  bewail  :— consequently  he 
grumbles  at  the  petites  miseres.  His  very 
comfort  turns  into  the  serpent  that  stings 
him.  He  is  perpetually  finding  out  sub- 
jects for  pathetic  complaint.  If  he  be  not 
eloquent  upon  the  dust  in  the  streets,  he 
will  be  overpowering  upon  the  mud.  The 
weather  always  seems  to  be  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  against  him. 

The  east  wind  he  holds  to  be  the  ring- 
leader. He  is  persuaded  that  it  was  only 
created  io  waft  rheumatism  on  i|s  wings,  and 
keep  up  the  average  supply  of  sciatica.  If, 
however,  the  weather  be  still,  and  close,  and 
hot,  he  knows  very  well  that  fever  is  brew- 
ing— he  is  sure  of  it,  mark  his  words — 
nothing  else  can  be  expected  from  this  con- 
founded choky  day.  If  he  goes  out  with- 
out his  umbrella  and  the  clouds  gather  and 
the  rain  falls,  he  is  almost  speechless  with 
indignation.  It  is  always  so,  always  his 
luck — were  he  to  have  encumbered  him- 
self with  a  great  awkward  umbrella,  the 
rain  would  never  have  thought  of  coming 
onr-never.  To  hear  him  you  would  sup- 
pose that  the  clerk  of  the  weather  office 
was  a  real  personage — ^that  he  and  the 
grumbler  had  quarrelled  in  their  youth — 
and  that  the  official  in  question,  being  of  a 
spiteful  turn  of  mind,  had  never  /orgotten 
the  old  grudge. 

Our  grumbler  walks  about  a  good  deal, 
and  comes  home  laden  with  grievances. 
You  are  perfectly  astonished  at  the  number 
of  times  he  has  been  "  within  an  ace  ol 
being  run  over"  by  the  stupidity  of  omni- 
bus men : — never  of  course  by  hia  own. 
Besides,  he  can  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end  with  narratives  of  the  attempted  impo- 
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sitions  of  cabmen.  He  never  hailed  a 
hackney  coach  in  his  long  life,  the  driver  of 
which,  by  his  own- account,  did  not  try  to 
cheat  him.  The  grumbler  is  a  mighty  dis- 
coverer of  grievances.  He  invented  the 
word  nuisance.  He  is  perpetually  discov- 
ering new  nuisances,  and  perpetually  won- 
deting  what  the  authorities  are  about. — 
There  are  the  smoke  nuisance — the  street 
band  nuisance — the  iron  hoop  nuisance 
— the  no  thoroughfare  nuisance — the  om- 
nibus nuisance — the  fruit*6elling  nuisance 
— the  lucifer  nuisance — the  orange-peel 
nuisance,  cum  multis  aliis. 

His  having  unluckily  on  one  occa- 
sion tumbled  over  a  bit  of  the  latter  slippery, 
yellow  abomination  was  a  perfect  god-send 
to  him.  He  spoke  of  nothing  else  for  a 
month.  He  inveighed  against  the  sinful- 
ness of  orange-sucking — thought  govern- 
ment should  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
such  raw  material  for  nuisance,  or  that  the 
Azores  should  be  ignominiously  scuttled  in 
the  Western  Ocean.  The  gri;^mbler  rarely 
goes  out  that  he  does  qot  come  home  to 
dinner  with  a  perfectly  new  and  original 
nuisance,  which  he  develops  in  all  its 
enormity  over  the  soup— discusses  in  all  its 
collateral  bearings  over  the  fish — points 
out  plans  for  its  abolition  over  the  roast, 
and  inveighs  against  its  originators  while  he 
is  dispatching  the  pudding.  The  grumbler 
loves  to  grumble  in  print.  He  is  perpetu- 
ally teazing  newspaper  editors  with  his  suf- 
ferings and  his  wrongs.  He  frequently  con- 
cludes his  epistle  by  indignantly  asking 
what  the  police  are  about?  Nobody  ever 
tells  him.  He  likes  twanging  Latin  names 
for  signatures — sometimes  he  is  InvuHgOr 
tor — anon  he  changes  to  Denunciator — 
now  he  takes  the  character  Clericua,  grum- 
bling ecclesiastically — again  we  find  him  as 
FtWez— often  as  Judex.  Proteus-like,  he 
slips  fron^the  syllables  oi  Frobitas  into  the 
letters  of  Civis — from  Aruspex  to  Amicus. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  is  content  with 
plain  English,  and  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  the  original  **  Father  of  a  Family."  The 
ordinary  grumblers  are  mere  "  Constant 
Readers"  and  "  Subscribers." 

Nothing  is  too  remote  for  the  grumbler 
to  be  displeased  with.  From  the  state  of 
t!)e  pump  in  the  next  street  but  one,  he 
comments  upon  the  oscillations  of  the  plan- 
etary system ;  he  has  been  heard  indignant 
at  the  sun  for  the  impropriety  of  having 
spots  upon  his  face,  and  thinks  the  moon 
would  be  much  more  useful  were  she  al- 
ways to  keep  full. 
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And  80  be  goes  on — leading  on  the  whole 
a  tranquil  life — exercising  himself  by  grum- 
bling as  doctors  tell  us  infants  do  bj  crying 
— ^never  very  seriously  incommoded  by  any 
thing — but  always  making  himself  appear 
a  little  incommoded  with  every  thing.  Yet 
in  the  main  he  is  good  natured  and  sleek ; 
but  his  good  nature  and  sleekness  are 
clothed  with  grumbling  as  with  a  garment. 
He  receives,  and  grumbles  at  the  smallness 
— *pays,  and  grumbles  at  the  largeness,  of 
the  amount.  Grumbling  is  his  employment, 
as  well  as  his  amusement.  His  life  is  one 
eternal  grumble — he  is  born  and  grumbles 
— ^lives  and  grumbles — dies,  and, — then 
and  liot  till  then — grumbles  no  more. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN   OF  THE    HAMAIYARIC 

AND  ETHIOPIC  ALPHABETS. 

Fron  the  Aimtie  Joaiaal. 

The  accompanying  paper,  by  James  Bird, 
Esq.,  which  was  read  before  the  Bombay 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
which  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of 
its  Journal,  is  forwarded  to  the  Asiatic 
Journal  in  the  belief  that  it  will  interest 
its  readers. 

In  making  publictranslationsof  the  Ham- 
aiyaric  inscriptions  from  Aden  and  Saba, 
It  was  my  intention  to  reserve  a  considera- 
tion of  the  question,  **  whether  this  alpha- 
bet be  of  Greek  or  Semitic  origin,"  till  a 
more  convenient  opportunity  might  permit 
me  to  analyze  the  character  of  individual 
letters.  My  public  engagements  will  not, 
however,  at  present  admit  the  execution  of 
this  plan,  and  I  am,  therefore,  obliged  to 
submit  an  imperfect  outline  of  my  opinion 
on  the  subject,  in  deference  to  the  advice  of 
a  friend,  who  suggested  the  propriety  of 
publishing,  along  with  translations  of  the 
inscriptions,  an  alphabet  of  the  character. 
At  no  distant  period  I  will  resume  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Hamaiyaric  and  Ethiopic  alpha- 
bets, and  endeavor  to  show  that  the  former 
had  Its  origin  from  the  ancient  Phoenician, 
made  apparent  by  the  accurate  researches 
of  the  learned  Gesenius ;  and  that  the  lat- 
ter differs  not  materially  from  the  former, 
except  in  having  adopted  the  system  of  sev- 
en Greek  vowels,  expressed  by  particular 
marks  and  modifications  of  the  letters  in  the 
first  column,  which,  Dr.  Wall  remarks,  has 
been  termed  Ghiz,  or  '  the  free,'  in  order  to 
mark  its  pre-eminence ;  because  the  letters 
are  not  restricted  to  particular  vowel  ter- 
minations, but  constituted  the  entire  system 
when  the  Bible  was  translated  from  Greek 
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into  Ethiopic,  and  the  Abyssinians,  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  in  the  time  of  Fru- 
mentius,  received  the  Greek  Scriptures,  be- 
tween A.  D.  325  and  335. 

The  Syrian,  like  the  Hebrew  and  Phoe- 
nician, consists  of  an  alphabet  of  twenty- 
two  letters,  written  from  right  to  left ;  which 
are  either  separate  or  joined  with  the  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding  characters ;  but  the 
Hamaiyaric  of  inscriptions,  found  on  the 
coast  of  Southern  Arabia,  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  alphabet  of  twenty-five,  if  not 
twenty-six  letters,  written  from  left  to  right ; 
for  it  is  probable  that  further  research  will 
discover  that  the  Hamaiyaric  embraces  the 
whole  twenty-six  letters,  composing  the  al- 
phabet of  the  Ghiz,  or  modern  Ethiopic. 
The  scheme  and  arrangement  of  the  latter, 
called,  from  two  syllables  of  the  series  be- 
longing to  ito  first  letter,  ffo  He  Ya  T,  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  Phoenician  and  He- 
brew, which  commences  with  Aleph  and 
Bet ;  but  an  inspection  of  the  alphabetical 
table  will  render  evident  to  the  most  un- 
learned observer,  that  the  names  of  twenty- 
two  letters  in  modern  Ethiopic,  correspond- 
ing in  character  with  the  Hamaiyaric  of  in- 
scriptions from  Arabia,  and  the  Ethiopic  of 
inscriptions  from  Axum  and  Tigree,  differ 
in  no  respect  from  the  names  and  power  of 
the  twenty-two  Phoenician  and  Samaritao 
Hebrew  letters  from  which  they  were  de- 
rived. In  some  of  the  inscriptions,  copied 
by  Messrs.  Hulton  and  Smith,  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Bedwin  town  of  Dhees, 
distant  only  four  hours  from  Ras  Sherna, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  the  follow- 
ing letters,  Bet,  Waw,  and  JWct,  retain 
their  original  Phoenician  character. 

The  names  of  the  Hamaiyaric  letters, 
corresponding  as  they  do  with  those  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  obviously  indicate 
its  Semitic  origin;  and  no  doubt  can  exist 
that  these  constitute  the  character  ancient- 
ly known  among  the  Arabs  as  Al  Musuad, 
or  the  '  propped ;'  being  in  many  cases  not 
materially  different  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  characters,  having  only  the  addition 
of  foot-props.  This  and  other  forms  of  the 
Arabic  alphabet,  including  the  Kufic,  were 
borrowed  from  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew 
letters  that  were  in  current  use  among  the 
Jews  from  the  second  century  before  Christ 
to  the  seventh  of  the  Christian  era.  Mi- 
chaelis,  in  his  Orammatica  Syriaca,  pp.  22, 
23,  correctly  asserts,  "  Quo  tempore  Arahts 
a  Syris  literas  sumserunt  nmtuas,  quodfac'- 
turn  est  Mukammedis  (Btaie,  seculo  septiiR& 
ineunte  enit  paulo  aniea,  trts  modo  vocdbs 
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habuisse  Syros  necesse  est^  tot  enim  ab  ittis 
acceptrunt  ArabcSt  Fatha,  Kesre,  Damma, 
quas  ei  Cuphicajam  scriptio  habuii  ;  toti- 
demque  vocahs,  Uteris  ipsis  innezas  Sabiih 
rum  seu  Galalmorum  alphabetum  habetJ 
The  Hamaiyaric,  like  the  character  of  the 
Palmy  rene  inscriptions,  seems  altogether 
deficient  in  vowel  signs,  which,  as  Dr.  Wall 
satisfactorily  shows,  were  not  in  use  when 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible  was 
made ;  all  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  text 
being,  at  this  time,  employed  as  signs  of  syl- 
lables, beginning  with  consonants  and  end- 
ing with  vowels.*  The  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet were  ail  consonantal,  inclusive  of 

^1^^  of  the  Arabic,  or  the  Ain,  Alt/, 

Waw  and  Yod,  of  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac, 
which  were  termed  quiescent  in  the  pointed 
texts  of  the  Bible ;  but  were  afterwards  em- 
ployed as  vowel  signs,  as  seen,  from  the  Ham- 
aiyaric inscriptions,  by  a  comparison  of  these 
with  the  corresponding  words  in  Arabic. 
The  Syrians  had  at  first  only  three  vowels, 
corresponding  to  the  same  in  Arabic ;  but, 
as  the  literati  advanced  in  translating  the 
Bible  and  other  works  into  Qreek,  they  en- 
deavored to  express  all  the  sounds  of  the 
proper  Greek  name,  substitating  at  first 
five  Greek  vowels,  and  subsequently  carry- 
ing them  as  far  as  seven ;  t  which  number 
was  also  adopted  by  the  Ethiopians  on  the 
transfer  of  the  Hamaiyaric  character  to  the 
shores  of  Axum.  The  quiescent  letters  of 
both  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  alphabets 
possess  no  sound  in  themselves,  till  animat- 
ed by  points ;  and  the  Waw,  on  the  coins 
of  the  Maccabees,  or  the  Hebrew  Waw  so 
modified,  is  found  to  retain  this  character 
in  some  other  inscriptions,  such  as  the  Bac- 
trian  Pali,  from  Shah  Baz  Ghari;  which, 
R9  can  be  clearly  shown,  has  a  kindred  ori- 
gin with  the  Pehlvi  writing  on  the  Persian 
monaments  of  Nakhshi  Rustam,  Nakh- 
shi  Rrajib,  and  Takhti  Bustan,  and  are 
elosely  allied  to  letters  of  the  Palmyrene 
inscriptions  ;  of  which  the  first  dates  not 
earlier  than  the  year  135  of  our  era.  The 
opinion  of  Dr.  Wall,  therefore,  "  that  it  was 
from  reading  Greek  that  the  Jews  learned 
the  ase  of  vowel  signs,  and  in  consequence 
applied  ^ree  of  their  letters  occasionally  to 

*  Ezaminatton  of  the  ancient  orthography  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  the  original  state  of  the  text  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  bj  Charles  William  Wall,  D. 
D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Unirersity  of 
Dublin,  Tol.  ii.  p  271. 

t  Orammatiea  Suriaca  Joannts  Davidis  Afi- 
chaelis,  p.  24,  et  Bibliotheca  OrUntalU  Assecnani, 
torn.  i.  p  522. 
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this  use,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cognate  letters  were  afterwards  employ- 
ed in  unpointed  Syriac,  and  are,  at  this 
moment,  employed  in  unpointed  Arabic,"* 
is  so  consonant  to  truth  and  the  practice 
followed  in  the  Hamaiyaric  inscriptions 
from  Southern  Arabia,  as  to  bring  home  to 
us  conviction  that,  while  the  Hamaiyaric  is 
a  derivative  from  PhoDuician,  it  at  the  same 
time  employed  four  additional  chafactersto 
express  the  Greek  consonantal  sounds  of 
Zeta  2;,  Eta  17,  Pi  »,  Psi  %  as  apparent  in 
the  comparison  made  of  the  several  alphi^bets. 
Along  with  this  adoption  of  Greek  vowels 
and  additional  consonantal  characters,  the 
Hamaiyaric  and  Ethiopic  alphabets  use,  as 
numbers,  certain  figures  derived  from  the 
numerical  system  of  Greek  letters. 

If  the  opinions  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  Hamaiyaric  and  Ethiopic  alphabets  be 
correct,  and  of  which  I  entertain  not  a 
doubt,  it  will  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  Hamaiyaric  inscriptions  from  Aden 
should  be  read  from  left  to  right,  like  mod- 
ern Ethiopic ;  and  made  use  of  diacritical 
points,  such  as  appear  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Syriac  by  the  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians. The  Ethiopic  inscriptions,  on  the 
reverse  of  the  Greek  tablet,  at  Axum,  pub- 
lished in  Mr.  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia, 
and  written  in  precisely  the  same  character 
as  the  Hamaiyaric  of  Southern  Arabia,  read 
from  left  to  right,  and  record  that  John, 
Bishop  of  Ethiopia,  taught  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  river  (Nile)  the  Sabeans  of 
Hazramaa.  He  is  the  same  John  who  was 
sent,  as  appears,  into  Ethiopia,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Justin,  A.  D.  621,  in 
order  to  settle  the  Christian  faith  of  that 
country,  and  was  accompanied  by  several 
missionary  assistants.  This  and  other  facts 
give  probability  to  the  opinion  that  the  Ha- 
maiyaric of  inscriptions,  in  Southern  Ara- 
bia, are  of  comparatively  modern  origin, 
and  cannot,  at  the  utmost,  have  an  antiquity 
beyond  two  hundred  years  before  the  bir^ 
of  Christ ;  when,  on  the  coins  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, we  find  many  Hebrew  letters  cog- 
nate with  those  of  the  Hamaiyaric  inscri[>- 
tions.  The  language  of  those  now  trans- 
lated is  a  mixture  of  Ghiz  and  modern 
Arabic ;  and  as  the  adjectives  found  in  the 
inscriptions  are  formed  on  the  principles  of 
Ethiopic  grammar,  while  the  preposition 
Ba^  used  both  in  Persian  and  Ethiopic,  is 
found  in  them,  it  must  necessarily  follow 

*  Wall's  Examination  of  Jewish  Orthography, 
vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
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hat  these  inscriptions  can  be  but  little  an- 
terior to  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  are,  in  all  probability,  several 
penturies  after  it,  when  the  Hamaiyaric 
sprung  from  the  Phcenician,  altered  to  ex- 
press Greek  ?oweIs  and  proper  names. 

The  comparatively  modern  origin  of  the 
Hamaiyaric  alphabet  may  be  also  deduced 
from  what  we  know  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  Coptic,  which  cannot  be  traced  back 
further  than  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
though  the  language  itself  existed  at  an 
earlier  period.  When  the  early  Christians 
translated  the  Bible  into  Coptic,  the  ver- 
sions of  it  from  the  Septnagint  were  written 
from  left  to  right ;  and  where  Coptic  sounds 
could  not  be  expressed  by  Greek  letters  of 
similar  force,  additional  Coptic  letters  were 
used.  In  this  manner  seven  additional 
Coptic  characters  were  added  to  the  twen- 
ty-four letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  ex- 
hibiting, in  this  respect,  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity with  the  practice  pursued  in  the 
Hamaiyaric  characters,  and  in  the  transla- 
tion of  th<)  Scriptures  from  Greek  into  the 
Ethiopic.  We  not  only  observe  this  analo- 
gy between  the  systems  of  the  two  alphabets, 
but  can  distinguish  an  almost  identity  of 
character  between  the  seven  additional  let- 
ters of  the  Coptic  alphabet  and  those  similar 
found  in  Ethiopic.  The  following  seven 
letters,  not  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  or  sA,/, 
k,  hj  z,  5,  ft,  will,  on  a  comparison  with  the 
alphabetical  table  of  the  Hamaiyaric,  be 
found  to  be  almost  identical  in  character. 

The  Semitic  origin  of  the  Hamaiyaric 
letters,  and  their  derivation  from  the  Phcsni- 
cian,  may  be  yef  ^urther  accounted  for  by 
what  Masudi,  in  nis  Golden  Meadows,  and 
other  Arabic  historians,  relate,  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Khatan  or  Yoktan,  inhabiting 
southern  Arabia,  used  the  Suryani,  or  Sy- 
riac  language,  previous  to  the  amalgamation 
of  the  several  dialects  now  constituting  the 
Arabic  language,  which  probably  derived 
its  title,  posterior  to  the  Exodus,  from  the 
Hebrew  3^9,  iira6,  signifying  a  mixed  peo- 
ple. Philostorgius  further  relates  that  Sy- 
rians were  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Ethiopic  Ocean,  "  Ad  maris  rubri, 
inquii^  exteriorum  sinum,  in  sinistro  latere, 
degtini  AxumitiB,  ex  vocabulo  metropolis  ita 
appellati  :  urbium  enim  caput  Auxumis  did" 
tur.  Ante  hos  autem  Auxumitas,  Orientem 
versus,  ad  exiimum  pertingentes  Oceanum, 
oeeoUnt  Syri,  ab  eorum  quoque  regionum 
incoUs  ita  dicti.  Etenim  Alexander  Mace," 
do  eos  ex  Syria  abductos,  ilKc  colhcavit : 
qui  ^idem  pairia  Syrorum  lingua  etiam* 


num  utuntur  ;"  and  Strabo  notices  that» 
wards  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
there  were  colonies  of  Sidonians,  Syrians, 
and  people  of  the  island  of  Arwad.* 

I  must,  therefore,  dissent  from  an  opinion 
expressed  in  a  late  publication  on  the  his- 
torical geography  of  Arabia,  that  the  Ha- 
maiyaric characters  only  consist  of  twentj 
letters,  or  can  be  the  first  alphabet  of  man- 
kind.t     Mr.  Forster  terminates  his  obserF- 
ations   with  this  remarkable  conclusion  t 
"  There  is  every  moral  presumption  to  favor 
the  belief,  that,  in  the  Hisn  Ghorab  inscrip- 
tions, we  recover  the  alphabet  of  the  world 
before  the  Flood :"  but  neither  paleogra- 
phy nor  philology  will  bear  him  cot  in  so 
unphilosophical  a  conclusion.    I  may  briefly 
recapitulate  the  chief  points  which  argue 
against  the  correctness  of  his  interpretation 
of  the  Aden,  Hisn  Ghorab,  and  Nakab>al- 
Hajar  inscriptions :  Ist.  The  Hamaiyaric 
inscriptions  on  the  coast  of  Southern  Ara- 
bia are  precisely  in  the  same  character  as 
the  Ethiopic  inscriptions  found  on  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Axum,  and  on  the  reverse  of 
the  Greek  tablet   there;  which  dates  not 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
2d.  The  existence  in  Hamaiyaric  of  three 
quiescent  letters  used  by  the  Syriac  as  vow- 
els, and  the  change  of  Ain  into  a,  i,  or  u, 
a  practice  which  had  not  existence  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. — 
3d.   The  striking  similarity   between  the 
ancient  Hamaiyaric  and  alphabetic  charac- 
ters of  the  modem  Ethiopic,  which  had  not 
an  antiquity  greater  than  the  time  of  Fm- 
mentius ;  while  the  probability  is,  that  it  is 
considerable  later,  or  about  A.  D.  506, 
while  Philoxenus  translated  the  Scriptures 
into  Syriac,  and  adopted  the  system  of  the 
Greek  vowels.   4th.  The  introduction  into 
Hamaiyaric  of  three,  if  not  four»  additional 
letters  to  express  Greek  sounds,  >i|hich  diA 
fered  from  those  of  the  Hebrew  or  Phceni- 
cian.   5th.  The  figure  of  a  cross  accompa- 
nies most  of  the  inscriptions  from  southern 
Arabia,  and  is  very   apparent  below  the 
Hisn    Ghorab   inscription,   indicating  its 
comparatively  recent  and  Christian  charac- 
ter.    Such  seem  to  roe  strong  reasons  for 
differing  from  Mr.  Forster,  and  from  hia 
system  of  reading  the  inscriptions  from 
right  to  left,  instead  of  from  left  to  right,  as 
in  modern  Ethiopic. 

At  some  future  time  I  will  return  to  this 
subject. 

*  BiMotheea  Oritntalis  AueD]anni,toin.  it.  p.  60S. 
f  The  Historical  Geompby  of  Arabia,  by  th« 
Rev.  Cbai.  Fonter,  B.  D.  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 
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noH  BBAESPEASE'S  ANTONV  AND  CLEOPATKA. 

Bh  Fku. 

Tmi  b>r]{e  ifte  lat  in,  like  a  barniili'd  tbrone, 
Burn'd  on  the  water  :  Iha  poop  wai  beaten  gold ; 
Purple  the  uita,  and  m  parfnniad,  that 
The  HiDda  nere  loTeiicIt  witb  ihem:  the  oara 

were  ailyer ; 
Which  lathe  tune  offluteakepl  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  the;  beat,  to  follow  Tailer, 
Aa  aBiorauB  of  their  itrokea.    For  her  own  per- 

It  beggnred  all  deicnption  :  ibe  did  lie 
In  ber  paTilion,  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tiniie,) 
O'er-picturiag  that  Venua,  where  we  aee. 
The  bncy  outwork  natiire;  aa  each  aide  her. 
Stood  prett;  dimpled  bo;a,  like  amiling  Cupida, 
With  divene-eolor'd  faiu,  whose  wind  did  seam 
To  dow  tbe  delicate  cheeks  wbicb  they  did  cool. 
And  what  they  undid  did. 

Her  gentle  women,  like  tbe  Nereldea, 
So  many  msrmaida,  tended  ber  i'  tbe  eyes. 
And  made  ihair  bauds  adornings;  st  the  helm 
A  Iteming  mermaid  steers  ;  the  ailken  tackle 
Swell  with  tbe  touches  of  those  flower-son  bands, 


Of  the  adtacent  wharb.     The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her;  and  Antony, 
Enlhron'd  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone, 
Whistling  to  the  ait;  which,  but  for  yecaacy. 
Had  gone  to  gsxs  iw,  Cleopatra  too. 
And  made  a  gap  in  natata. 


THE  VIOLET'S  WELCOUE. 

Tbe  world  hatb  a  welcome  yet  fbr  thee, 
Thou  earliest  bom  of  flowers  '. — 
Though  many  a  golden  hope  was  gone. 
And  dream  ihsL  lighted  her  roay  dawn. 
Ere  the  toil  of  these  latter  day*  came  on  ; 
And  her  weary  children's  atepg  have  strayed 
From  their  first  green  dwelling,  in  the  shade 
or  Eden'i  blessed  bowers. 
Too  br  to  find  on  our  earth  a  track 
That  yet  might  guide  the  wanderera  back. 

But  Btill  from  her  bright  youth'a  memory  comes 


It  bursts  from  the  heart  of  childhood,  clear 

As  aetream  from  it*  netire  tbunt,  that  ne'er 

Waa  angbl  but  bright  and  free. 

And  feared  no  Diiure  winter's  frost, 

Nor  the  saads  where  mightier  waves  were  toat. 

And  we,  who  look  from  the  lattice  pane 
Or  the  lowly  cottage  door,  ■ 

On  lenglbeaing  eves  and  budding  trees, — 
As  comes  Ihj  breath  on  the  day's  last  breexe. 


from  green  haunts  sought  no  more. 
But  ever  known  by  the  light  that  lies 
Upon  them  from  life's  motuing  shiea, — 

We  know  thy  home,  where  the  waring  fern 

With  the  moss-clad  fbunloin  chimaa  ; 

But  we  greet  thee  not  with  the  joy  of  yore, 

Wfaen  our  souls  went  forth  to  meet  thee,  o'er 

Far  hill*  which  the  earlieat  verdure  wore  : — 

We  have  hoped  In  many  a  spring  since  then, 

But  Ibey  never  brought  to  our  heart*  again 

Those  vanished  violet  times. 

With  their  blooms,  which  it  seemed  do  bligbt 


their  leai 


Gather  them  back,  j         ^   /  . 
Thai  bring  the  woo^  their  leave*  I- 
Back  from  life's  unreturuing  atreams — 
Back  from  the  graves  lliat  haunt  our  dreatna. 
And  the  livingloit,  from  whose  lip*  out  name* 


Ala*  !  tbe  violet*  may  relam, 

Ae  in  Spring*  remembered  long; 

But  for  us  'rime's  wing  can  only  spread 

Tbe  snow*  that  long  on  the  besrt  are  shed. 

Ere  yet  their  whiteness  reach  the  head  ! 

Thou  eomcst  to  the  waste  and  wold. 

But  not,  like  us,  to  grow  sad  and  old, — 

Wild  flower  of  hope  and  song  ! 

We  bless  thee  for  our  childhood's  sake,— 

For  the  light  of  tbe  eyes  no  more  to  wake, — 

For  memories  green  a*  a  Inurel  crown. 

That  link  thee  to  dreams  like  stars  gone  down. 

And  the  spots  we  loved  when  our  love  was  &ee,— 

Each  heart  hath  a  welcome  yet  for  thee  ! 

FasicM  Bkowv. 
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hat  these  inscriptions  can  be  bat  little  an- 
terior to  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  are,  in  all  probability,  several 
penturies  after  it,  when  the  Hamaiyaric 
sprung  from  the  Phcenician,  altered  to  ex- 
press Greek  ?owels  and  proper  names. 

The  comparatively  modern  origin  of  the 
Hamaiyaric  alphabet  may  be  also  deduced 
from  what  we  know  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  Coptic,  which  cannot  be  traced  back 
farther  than  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
though  the  language  itself  existed  at  an 
earlier  period.  When  the  early  Christians 
translated  the  Bible  into  Coptic,  the  ver- 
sions of  it  from  the  Septuagint  were  written 
from  left  to  right ;  and  where  Coptic  sounds 
could  not  be  expressed  by  Greek  letters  of 
similar  (brce,  additional  Coptic  letters  were 
used.  In  this  manner  seven  additional 
Coptic  characters  were  added  to  the  twen- 
ty-four letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  ex- 
hibiting, in  this  respect,  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity with  the  practice  pursued  in  the 
Hamaiyaric  characters,  and  in  the  transla- 
tion of  th<)  Scriptures  from  Greek  into  the 
Ethiopic.  We  not  only  observe  this  analo- 
gy between  the  systems  of  the  two  alphabets, 
but  can  distinguish  an  almost  identity  of 
character  between  the  seven  additional  let- 
ters of  the  Coptic  alphabet  and  those  similar 
found  in  Ethiopic.  The  following  seven 
letters,  not  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  or  5^,/, 
k,  A,  X,  5,  ^t,  will,  on  a  comparison  with  the 
alphabetical  table  of  the  Hamaiyaric,  be 
found  to  be  almost  identical  in  character. 

The  Semitic  origin  of  the  Hamaiyaric 
letters,  and  their  derivation  from  the  Phoeni- 
cian, may  be  yef  ^urther  accounted  for  by 
what  Masudi,  in  nis  Golden  Meadows,  and 
other  Arabic  historians,  relate,  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Khatan  or  Yoktan,  inhabiting 
southern  Arabia,  used  the  Suryani,  or  Sy- 
riac  language,  previous  to  the  amalgamation 
of  the  several  dialects  now  constituting  the 
Arabic  langua^,  which  probably  derived 
its  title,  posterior  to  the  Exodas,  from  the 
Hebrew  3^9,  ilra6,  signifying  a  mixed  peo- 
ple. Philostorgius  further  relates  that  Sy- 
rians were  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Ethiopic  Ocean,  "  Ad  maris  rubri, 
inquii^  exteriorum  sinum,  in  sinistro  latere, 
deguni  Aiumiia,  ex  vocabulo  metropolis  ita 
appellati :  urbium  enim  caput  Auxumis  did' 
tur.  Ante  hos  autem  Aumtmitas,  Orientem 
versus,  ad  extimum  pertingentes  Oceanum, 
oeeolent  Syri,  ab  eomm  quoque  regionum 
incoUs  ita  dicti.  Etenim  Alexander  Mace- 
do  eos  ex  Syria  abductos,  iUic  collocavit: 
ftn  ^idem  pairia  Syrorum  lingua  etiam* 


num  utuntur ;"  and  Strabo  notices  that,  to- 
wards Arabia  Felix,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
there  were  colonies  of  Sidonians,  Syrians, 
and  people  of  the  island  of  Arwad.* 

I  must,  therefore,  dissent  from  an  opinion 
expressed  in  a  late  publication  on  the  his- 
torical geography  of  Arabia,  that  the  Ha- 
maiyaric characters  only  consist  of  twenty 
letters,  or  can  be  the  first  alphabet  of  man* 
kind.t  Mr.  Forster  terminates  his  observ- 
ations with  this  remarkable  conclusion  t 
"  There  is  every  moral  presumption  to  faror 
the  belief,  that,  in  the  Hisn  Ghorab  inscrip- 
tions, we  recover  the  alphabet  of  the  world 
before  the  Flood :"  but  neither  paleogra- 
phy nor  philology  will  bear  him  out  in  so 
unphilosophical  a  conclusion.  I  may  Mefly 
recapitulate  the  chief  points  which  argue 
against  the  correctness  of  his  interpretatioa 
of  the  Aden,  Hisn  Ghorab,  and  Nakab>al- 
Hajar  inscriptions :  1st.  The  Hamaiyaric 
inscriptions  on  the  coast  of  Southern  Ara- 
bia are  precisely  in  the  same  character  as 
the  Ethiopic  inscriptions  found  on  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Axum,  and  on  the  reverse  of 
the  Greek  tablet  there ;  which  dates  not 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
2d.  The  existence  in  Hamaiyaric  of  three 
quiescent  letters  used  by  the  Syriac  as  Tow- 
els, and  the  change  of  Ain  into  a,  t,  or  u, 
a  practice  which  had  not  existence  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. — 
3d.  The  striking  similarity  between  the 
ancient  Hamaiyaric  and  alphabetic  charac- 
ters of  the  modem  Ethiopic,  which  had  not 
an  antiquity  greater  than  the  time  of  Frn- 
mentius ;  while  the  probability  is,  that  it  is 
considerable  later,  or  about  A.  D.  506, 
while  Philoxenus  translated  the  Scriptures 
into  Syriac,  and  adopted  the  system  of  the 
Greek  rowels.  4th.  The  introduction  into 
Hamaiyaric  of  three,  if  not  four,  additional 
letters  to  express  Greek  sounds,  >i|hich  diF> 
fered  from  those  of  the  Hebrew  or  Phcsni- 
cian.  5th.  The  figure  of  a  cross  accomp»> 
nies  most  of  the  inscriptions  from  soutbern 
Arabia,  and  is  very  apparent  below  the 
Hisn  Ghorab  inscription,  indicating  its 
comparatively  recent  and  Christian  charac- 
ter. Such  seem  to  roe  strong  reasons  for 
differing  from  Mr.  Forster,  and  from  his 
system  of  reading  the  inscriptions  from 
right  to  left,  instead  of  from  left  to  righl,  as 
in  modern  Ethiopic. 

At  some  future  time  I  will  return  to  this 
subject. 

*  Bihlotheea  Orientalii  Aueinanni,toin.  iv.  p.  60S. 
f  The  Historical  Geompbr  of  Arabia,  by  ihm 
Rev.  Cbas.  Fonter,  B.  D.  vol.  ii.  p.  40B. 


noM  BBAKBFEAKBV  AlfTONT  AND  CLKOPATXA. 


Tbi  barffl  ifte  mi  ia,  liks  •  bamub'd  tfarons, 
Barn'd  on  the  waist :  Ihs  poop  wu  bsaMa  gold  j 
PurpU  lbs  uiU,  kod  10  perfumed,  ibu 
The  wiadi  were  loreiick  witb  them :  Ibe  oara 

Whicb  totbe  tane  of  flutes  kept  itrolie,  and  tnads 
The  water,  whicb  Ihey  beal,  to  follow  failer, 

u  of  Ibeir  itrokei.    For  her  own  per- 


In  her  paTJlioo,  (cloth  of  gold,  oftiiiae,) 
O'er-picturiag  that  Venui,  where  we  see, 
The  nincj  outwork  nalurei  on  each  aide  bar. 
Stood  pretif  dimpled  boji,  like  ■miliiiE  Cupida, 
WUh  divene-color-d  fiiu,  whole  wind  did  aeam 
To  ^ow  ibe  delicBle  cheeka  which  thaj  did  cool, 
Ana  what  (he J  undid  did. 

Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereidet, 
60  man/  mermaidi,  tended  her  i'  the  ejee. 
And  made  their  bands  adoiuingi ;  U  the  halui 
A  Weminr  mennaid  ateera  ;  the  ailkeu  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  (hoM  Qower-aofl  htnda, 
That  Rarely  frame  Ibe  office.     From  the  barge 
A  Blraage  inviiible  perfume  hita  the  lenie 
Of  the  adiacent  nharli.     The  cilj  caal 
Hef  people  onl  npon  bei ;  and  AnloDy, 
Entbron  d  in  the  markat-nlace,  did  sit  alone, 
Wbiatling  to  the  air ;  which,  but  for  Tacancj, 
H*d  gone  to  gaxs  oj*,  Cleopatra  loo. 
And  Duda  a  gap  in  nature. 


THE  VIOLET'S  WELCOME. 

Tai  world  bitb  a  welcome  jet  fbr  thee, 
7hou  eatliaal  born  of  flawera  1 — 
ThoDnh  man;  a  Bolden  hope  was  gone. 
And  dream  ihet  lighled  her  roij  dawn. 
En  Ibe  toil  of  these  latter  days  cams  on  1 
And  ber  weary  cbtldren'i  slepahare  atrajed 
From  tbeii  Gral  green  dwelling,  in  the  shade 
Of  Eden't  bleasml  bowan, 
Too  far  to  find  on  nur  earth  a  track 
That  yet  might  guide  the  wandetera  back. 

>ri>bl  jroulh's  memory  comes 
.0  welcome  race  : 
It  Bonndi  in  ihe  song  of  the  early  bird, 
Through    waking    woods    by  the  aoulh   windi 

Hfbwa  Iha  steps  of  the  coming  Spring  «re  heard  ; 


It  bursts  from  the  heart  of  childhood,  clear 

A>  aitteam  from  it*  oatiTe  fbuni,  that  ne'er 

Waa  BDgbl  bat  bright  and  free, 

And  feared  no  future  winter's  fi'ost, 

Nor  the  sand*  where  mightier  waves  were  la< 

And  we,  who  took  from  the  lattice  pane 
Or  the  lowiy  collage  door, 
On  lengthening  e '  ■" 

\a  comes  thy  bream  c 

)  ringing  Its  dew- 1  ike  memories 
To  Ihe  heart  of  toil  and  the  brow  of  care. 
Through  the  elonda  whicb  time  bath  gatKcted 

(bera. 
From  green  bannis  sought  no  more. 
But  ever  known  by  the  light  that  lies 
Upon  them  from  life's  morning  skiea, — 

We  know  thy  home,  where  the  waving  ftrn 

With  ibe  moss-clad  fbunlain  chimes  ; 

But  we  greet  thee  not  with  the  joy  of  yore. 

When  our  souls  went  forth  to  meet  thee,  o'er 

Far  hills  wbich  the  earliest  verdure  wore  : — 

We  have  hoped  in  many  a  spring  since  then, 

Bui  tbey  never  brought  to  ourbesrts  again 

Those  vsnisbed  violet  times. 

With  their  blooms,  wbich  it  seemed  no   hJigbt 

could  mar, — 
The  early  shed  and  the  scattered  fat ! 

Gather  ihem  hack,  ye  mighty  years. 
That  bring  the  wood*  their  leBve* ! — 
Back  from  life's  unreturning  streams — 
Back  from  the  graves  that  haunt  our  dreams. 
And  the  livinglost,  from  whose  lipa  our  names 

Eaased — as  Ibe  sonp  of  greener  bowen 
B  tones  of  happier  yean  from  oun, — 
From  alt  the  fUth  that  cleavea 
To  the  broken  rends  of  tbia  changeful  elime. 
Gather  them  back,  raatotini  Time ! 


As  in  Dpriogi  remembered  long ; 

But  for  us  'fima's  wing  can  onfy  spread 

The  snows  that  long  on  the  heart  are  afaed. 

Ere  yet  their  whiteness  reach  the  bead  I 

Thou  eomest  to  the  waste  and  wold. 

But  not,  like  us,  to  grow  sad  and  old,: — 

Wild  flower  of  hope  and  song  ! 

We  bless  Ibee  for  our  cbildhood'a  sake, — 

For  Ibe  light  of  the  eyes  no  more  to  wake,— 

For  memories  green  as  a  lanrel  crown. 

That  link  Ibee  to  dreams  like  stars  gone  down, 

And  the  spots  we  loved  when  our  love  was  f^,- 

Esch  heart  balb  a  welcome  yet  for  thee  ! 
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LOOK  HOW  MY  BABY  LAUGHS ! 

BT  MRS.  BOWARD  THOMAS. 

It  is  a  lorely  sight  to  see 
An  infant  laugh  delightedly  > 
fiut  lovelier  the  silent  smile 
In  the  rapt  mother's  eye  the  while 
To  mark.    The  pupils  wide  dilated 
Reveal  her  heart  s  intoxicated 
With  a  pleasure  inexpressive, 
Yet,  at  tne  same  time,  excessive  ; 
Quite,  quite  a  transcendental  joy 
At  the  merriness  of  that  blest  boy ! 

A  vision  1  beheld  like  this. 

And,  oh  !  methooght  no  terrene  blisB 

Could  ever  equal  such  a  scene ; 

Nor  Cupid  and  the  Paphian  queen, 

In  beauty  match  the  artless  pair, 

That  reveird  in  enjoyment  there ; 

The  mothet  a  mere  girl  indeed — 

The  babe  jost  irom  his  swaddlings  lireed— 

One  as  the  other,  innocent. 

An  angel  o'er  a  eherab  bent. 

Her  sweet  employment  a  blush  brought. 
Which  must  in  the  moss-rose  be  sought, 
Upon  her  cheek.    A  pearlier  hue. 
Just  penciird  with  faint  veins  of  blue, 
Herinfknt's  wore, — the  stranger  sun 
Not  yet  a  ruddier  tint  had  won  ; 
As.  careless  on  her  lap  he  aat. 
He  look'd  one  dimplibo  heap  of  fiit. 
Unformed — but  beautifUl — a  tning 
Of  Carricci*s  imagining ! 

Her  gorgeous  hair,  with  sportive  grace. 
She  shook  in  her  yonng  upturn*d  ftce  ; 
The  dancing  curls,  like  flashing  light. 
So  radiant — so  intensely  bright. 
He  snatch*d,  yet  his  imperfect  hold, 
Could  not  retain  those  threads  of  gold  ; 
So,  with  affected  force  she  drew 
The  curls  from  his  sofl  fingers  throush. 
**  Look !  how  he  laughs !  look,  only  look  ! 
And  then  again  her  curls  she  shook. 

Oh  !  ma^c  curls !  Oh  !  Beauty's  dower ! 

Awak'ning  with  enchanting  power. 

The  gladdest  lauch  in  infiint  mirth. 

That  e'er  resounded  from  the  earth 

To  the  blue  skies, — ^to  echoed  be 

By  kindred  seraphs  pare  as  he ! 

It  was  a  picture  passing  fair, 

And,  bless'd  be  God,  by  no  means  rare. 

For  the  saxb  ineflable  joy 

Each  mother  feels, — and  too,  her  boy. 
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POBTET.  [JUNB, 

But,  oh!   if  their  deeds  were  tlie  sunshine  of 

life,— 
If  they    lived  far    apart  fVom    seduction    and 

strife,— 
If  they  charm 'd  the  rude  world,  and  sooth 'd 

down  its  pain, — 
Oh,  name  them  for  ever,  again  and  again  ! 

I  lovd  those  who  lend  to  their  country  a  charm, 

Whe  can  soothe  every  sorrow  and  ward  off  each 
harm, 

Who  can  guide  through  each  fierce-rolling  tem- 
pest that  blows 

The  weak  bark  of  life  that  is  loaded  with  woes ! 

Then  tell  me  of  those  who  are  o&pringB  of 
Fame, 

Who  have  left  in  our  breasts  their  endearment 
and  name ; 

These  oharm'd  the  cold  world  slid  ssseoth'd 
down  its  Pftin, 

Oh,  name  them  lor  ever,  again  and  again  ! 

Oh,  speak  not  of  tyrants  who  ruled  with  the  rod  ; 
Of  oppression,  that  crush 'd  every  flower  where  it 

trod; 
Of  minions,  who  bent  low  the  knee  te  the  seme. 
And  mpde  them  more  bold  in  their  actions  of 

shame ! 
Such  men  are  a  ourse  to  the  earth  we  enjoy. 
Inventors  of  discord  and  fi-iends  of  alloy ; 
So  tell  me  of  those  who  have  oharm'd  all  our 

pain—- 
Oh,  name  them  for  ever,  again  and  again ! 


LET  THE  DEAD  SLUMBER  SOFTLY. 

Lit  the  dead  slumber  softly,  recall  not  a  name 
That  breathes  to  the  living  an  echo  of  shame ; 
If  souls  must  account  fbr  tne  ills  thev  have  done, 
'Tis  sinful  to  murmur  the  race  thej  neve  ran  !      I 


THE  BAPTISM  AND  THE  BRIDAL. 

BT  A  DREAMER. 
I. 

Mystic  rites  are  thine,  O  Death, 
Baptism  and  the  bridal  wreath ! 

Pale  and  wfn,  on  wearied, 

A  dying  maiden  drooped  her  head. 

Her  large  eyes  gleam  with  spectral  li^ht. 
The  dizzy  world  swims  through  her  sight ! 

Her  long  dark  tresses  fall  unbonnd 
In  wavy  coils  the  pillow  round. 

Fitful  flushes  stain  the  skin 

That  rivalled  mountain  snows  within. 

A  nd  where  her  thin  form  lies  unseen. 

The  couch  and  coverlet  between. 

You  scarce  could  mark  the  place,  I  ween. 

Weeping  friends  are  standing  round. 
Stifled  sobs  the  mother  drowned ; 

But  manliec  grief  the  fkther  held — 
His  lips  close-pent  his  teais  repelled. 

*'  Flinft  the  casement  open  wide, 
O  mother  dear,"  the  maiden  oried; 
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"  Let  the  yloiiout  tonligbt  pour 

Its  itraamingii  on  my  face  onee  more ; 

**  And  the  breath  of  wind-kiMed  floweri, 
Thoaghte  will  bring  of  childhood*!  hoon^ 

**  Sanny  hoara  of  meedow*plft7Uig, 
Streamlet  plaehingi  forest-etraying. 

^  Ah  !  the  change  from  life-AiU  gladaeti. 
To  this  wearj  honr  of  aadneaa. 


**  Lift  me  !  cloear  yet  behold  me. 
Father !  while  thine  arms  enfold  i-^^ 
Scarce  the  sickness  seems  to  hold  me ! 

*^And,  mine  own  true  love!  draw  near. 
Whom  I  loYcd  this  many  a  year. 

Henry !  wilt  in  time  to  eome 
Think  upon  my  early  doom  ? 

**  Fntnre  yean  will  come  and  go, 
Each  will  bring  its  joy  and  woe, 

^  fiat  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
Passes  with  the  tears  te  shed 
Vainly  o*er  the  buried  head ; 

**  And  the  graye  once  strewed  with  flowers, 
Rank  weeos  shows  in  after  hoars. 

^  Dear !  I  loyed  with  passion's  dream, 
Till  this  loyely  world  did  seem 
Steeped  in  heayen's  own  lustrous  gleam ; 

**  And  I  deemed  no  yows  of  mine 
Worthy  thst  deep  loye  of  thine, 
Which  my  being  did  enshrine. 

"  Now  a  yoiee  bath  summoned  me, 
And  I  go  away  from  thee. 

<'  Death-dewed  hours  hope  not  to  bear 
Roee  wreaths,  such  as  brides  should  wear  !'* 

Now  the  light  of  those  dear  lips 
Fades  before  a  dense  eclipse. 

Low  and  faint  her  broken  tones 
Sink  away  in  empty  moans. 

Fainter  yet  her  breath  is  ^yen — 
Ha !  that  firame  asunder  nyen 
By  a  soul  which  springs  to  heayen. 

And  the  dulled  and  glazing  ey« 
Straight  has  done  with  agony. 

DxATH,  the  mighty  lord,  stood  near, 
Unseen,  yet  Ibit  in  neryeless  ftar. 

The  thickened  dew-beads  on  her  brow. 
He  sprinkled  ftem  bis  gaunt  hand  now. 

**  Thus  I  yow  thee  mine,"  he  cried, 
**  Here  the  badge  is  certified. 

**  Here  in  garments  white  as  snow, 
I  oledge  thee  at  the  fountain's  flow— 
My  baptism  this  cold  sweat,  I  trow  !" 


II. 


Thrice  the  sua  bath  risen  again, 
Thrice  he  sank  beneath  the  main. 

Within  the  coflin*s  cold  embrace 
Her  calmly-sleeping  form  ihey  place ; 

And  that  casket  now  dotb  hold 
Treasure  more  then  gems  or  gold. 

Lift  her  gently,  bear  her  slowly 
To  her  rest  in  churchyard  holy. 


What  a  burst  of  light  doth  pour. 
As  they  issue  through  the  door 
Forth  to  the  bright  world  oaee  ■ 


Forth  to  that  sweet  breathing  eartli 
Where  her  gentle  joys  had  birth. 

Ah  !  her  own  loyed  birds  sre  here. 
Long  they'ye  wished  her  to  appear. 

Long  they  watched  with  patience  yain 
The  summons  to  her  window-pane. 

Long  they  sung  their  blithest  lays ; 
But  no  kind  voice  spoke  in  praise— 
No  white  hand  the  bolt  did  raise. 

And  her  flowers — her  little  flowers^ 
How  they  droop,  these  sultry  hours ! 

Dear  ones,  that  she  loyed  to  cherish, 
Soon  like  her  ye  too  will  perish. 

Well  she  loyed  your  beauteous  dyes. 
Colored  by  the  summer  skies. 

Cross  the  meadows — bear  her  slowly 
To  her  sleep  in  churchyard  holy. 

Now  the  greenwood  paths  are  near. 
Soon  the  church-tower  will  appear. 

Hark  !  the  distant  fitfiil  swell 
Of  the  solemn  passing  bell. 

Now  the  hallowed  grosnd  they  tread 
Slowly  with  uncoyered  head. 

Virgins  fonr-and-twenty  bore 

The  tasselled  pall  to  the  church-door ; 

And  firom  rush-woye  bsskets  strewed 
Flowers  for  hapless  maidenhood — 

Pansies,  loye-cups,  yiolets  blue, 
Lilies,  roses  of  each  hue. 

Now  within  that  sacred  wall, 
Slowly  pass  the  mourners  all. 

On  the  trestles  in  the  aisle 
Rest  the  coffiu  for  awhile. 

Softly,  gently  lay  her  down ; 
*Tis  to  slumber  she  has  gone- 
Slumber  sweet  thst  fears  no  breaking. 
Rest  that  brings  no  tears  at  waking. 
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See,  the  reyerend  priest  doth  itand 
With  prayer-book  open  in  hii  hand. 

Tean  flow  down  his  farrowed  cheek, 
While  the  holy  man  doth  tpeak 

In  prayer  to  God — the  heart's  appealing 
For  the  wounded  spirit's  healing. 

Thankful  blessings  also  given 
For  a  sister  passed  to  heaven. 

"  Dust  to  dust,"  that  solemn  word — 
How  the  beating  heart  is  stirred 
While  dust  is  on  the  coffin  poured ! 

Dkatb,  the  mighty  lord,  stood  near, 
With  sparkling  eyes  fixed  on  the  bier.  . 

"  Maiden  mine,  my  yonthAil  bride ! 
Here  our  troth  is  ratified. 

'*  Priestly  blessing  nought  may  sever ; 
Marriage  vows  stand  fast  for  ever. 

'*  To  fond  embrace  I  welcome  thee, 
Our  bridal-bed  the  crave  shall  be. 
Where  thou  shalt  slumber  noiselessly  !" 


A  SPRING  CAROL. 

Tbx  spring's  free  sunshine  falleth 

Like  balm  upon  the  heart ; 
And  care  and  fear,  dull  shadows ! 

Are  hastening  to  depart. 
Oh  !  time  of  resurrection 

From  sadness  unto  bliss ; 
From  death,  decajr,  and  silence. 

To  loveliness  like  this. 
Oh  !  season  of  rejoicing. 

That  fills  my  heart  and  brain 
With  visions  such  as  never, 

Methought,  should  come  again. 
Oh  !  blessed  time,  renewing 

The  light  that  childhood  wore ; 
Till  thought,  and  hope,  and  feeliiig, 

Grow  earnest  as  of  yore  ! 

Though  youth  has  faded  from  me, 

Perchance  before  its  time. 
Like  a  flower,  pale  and  blighted. 

Amid  its  gayest  prime ; 
Though  now!  value  lightly 

The  noisy  joys  of  lifo. 
And  deem  it  vain  ambition, 

A  mad  and  useless  strife. 
Thank  God !  the  fount  of  feeling 

Hath  deep,  exhaustless  springs. 
And  the  love  once  poured  so  freely 

On  frail  and  worldly  things. 
Is  now  more  freely  given 

To  the  blossoms  of  the  sod. 
So  the  trees,  whose  leafy  branches 

Are  whispering  of  GoA. 


The  young  green  lime  bends  o'er  me. 

Through  its  boughs  the  sunbeams  pass. 
Making  here  and  there  bright  islands 

'Mia  the  shadows  on  the  grass. 
The  butterfly  is  vrending 

Its  way  from  flower  to  flower, 
Like  a  fi^ed  and  happy  spirit — 

Meet  emblem  of  such  hour! 
Loud  sings  the  hidden  cuckoo 

In  his  Dow'r  of  leaves  all  day. 
And  many  a  voice  of  gladness 

Is  answering  his  lay. 
The  rose  is  opening  slowly. 

The  lilac's  scented  ceoea 
Are  musical  till  nightfall. 

With  the  wild-bees'  drowsy  tones. 


The  oaks,  moss-grown  and  aged. 

How  beautifiil  they  seem ; 
With  glory  wrapt  about  them. 

Like  the  fflory  of  a  dream  ! 
How  lovingly  the  sunshine 

Clinn  round  the  tufls  of  green ; 
And  all  is  fair  and  joyful 

As  if  winter  had  not  been ! 
Far  off,  the  furze  is  blooming, 

With  spaces,  far  and  near. 
Of  lawn,  where  now  are  straying 

Large  herds  of  graceful  deer ; 
And  turfy  pathways  wending 

Through  sunshine  and  through  shade. 
And  wooded  hills  enfolding 

This  lovely  forest  glade. 

I  turn,  and  see  the  fruit-trees 

With  blossoms  pink  and  white. 
Like  cems  of  Eastern  story 

In  the  gardens  of  delight ; 
And  strewn  like  fairy  favors 

Are  flowers  of  every  hue 
Among  the  grasses  shining. 

Red,  yellow,  white,  and  blue. 
The  pines,  so  tall  and  regal. 

Their  shadowy  branches  wave. 
Like  plume-crown'd  pillows  standing 

Round  a  mighty  monarch's  grave. 
Less  sorrowful  than  stately 

Those  dark  unbending  trees 
Give  out  a  silv'ry  murmur 

To  the  gentle  evening  breeze. 

In  this  season  of  life's  triumph 

Man's  spirit  hath  a  share. 
It  can  see  the  grave  unclosing, 

Yet  feel  all  ends  not  there. 
It  smiles  to  see  the  conquest 

Of  beauty  o'er  decay, 
With  the  merry  lark  up-soaring 

It  greets  the  dawning  day. 
Not  vainly  by  such  gladness 

The  poet's  heart  is  stirred. 
These  sights  and  sounds  not  vainly 

By  him  are  seen  and  heard. 
All  fears  that  crowded  o'er  him, 

Like  clouds  asuoder  roll. 
Spring's  hope  and  joyful  promise 

Sink  deep  into  his  soul. 
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MIL    StITDU    or    TRI     ApOtTLBf     FOB 

Ltc'B  Cbdrcb,  ar.  Petiubdbbb.— The 
r,  Vitati,  hu  juat  completed  modaU  of  the 
'      »  ApoitlBi;  to 


imsnt  hii  becD  ■Iready  OTDsmenled  by  bai- 
li«fa  (yom  the  luns  hand  ;  and  th«  GaverDnieal 
hSTing  mads  tha  fisKoei  aod  mouicj  which  ue 
to  daconta  thia  greatail  of  the  Chrutian  lumplei 
oftbs  Eail  thviubjacu  of  public  compitiliniiiths 
cartaana  of  tha  caodidalaa  are  dow  aibibitiag  in 
the  halli  of  the  Acadamj  of  Fiae  Art*,  in  that 
atj—Jtkatatm. 

ABTiriciii.  Arm. — H.  Hagendie  read  a  report 
before  the  Parii  Academy  of  Sclencei,  on  a»  ar- 
t^eUianA,  iba  invention  of  M.  Van  Petersen. 
The  repoTt  wai  bTOiable.  The  mambera  of  the 
committea  atala  that  thej  bad  »an  tha  apparatun 
tried  on  fiye  mutilatad  peraona,  and  that  it  an- 
awered  in  everj  cue  a^mirabl;.  One  waa  an 
inralid,  who,  in  the  trara  of  the  Empire,]  oat  both 
anna,  retainins  odIj  the  mere  itumpa.  With  the 
■id  of  two  of  tleae  artificial  atmi,  he  wai  able  to 
perform  many  of  the  functiona  which  hod  bilhei- 
to  bean  performed  for  him.  In  pteaence  of  tha 
committee  ha  raiaed,  with  one  of  the  artificial 
fasndB,  a  full  glau  to  hia  maath,  drank  ita  con- 
tenta  without  apillinr  a  drop,  and  than  replaced 
tbe  clus  on  the  table  from  which  he  had  taken 
it.  He  alao  ntckad  up  a  pin,  a  ahaet  of  paper, 
Jtc.  Thaae  facta  are  concluaire  aa  to  the  me- 
chaBieal  akjll  evinced  by  M.  Van  Pelaraen,  and 
which  ia  particutorly  ahown  in  tha  lightnaaa  of 
faia  apparaloa,  each  arm  and  hand  with  alt  ita  ar- 
ticulation*, waigfaing  Ian  than  a  pound.  Tha 
moda  in  which  the  motion  ia  imparted  to  the  ar- 
ticulation* of  (he  apparatua  i>  ingenioua.  A  sort 
of  aliya  ii  fixed  round  the  braajt  of  the  peraon, 
•ltd  from  tbeae  ara  corda  made  of eatgnt  which  act 
upon  tha  articnlaliona,  according  to  the  motion 
giTsn  to  tha  natural  itump.  The  tsport  anda  by 
•tating  that  the  iaTantion  ia  aupwior  to  ujr  tub- 


atituta  for  tbe  oator*!  wm  biibarlo  iaaie.—Mie 

£BDCATioiiaSi;aiiA.— AlatUrfromSl.Fetara- 
burgb,  of  tbe  11th  ln*tant,(tataa  that  an  ordet  haa 
jual  been  iaaued,  reculaling  tha  aducalion  of  wo- 
man in  Rntala.  The  Emperor,  in  accnrd  witb 
iha  Empreaa,  baa  daterminad  to  anbmit  their 
mental  culture  to  tha  jariodictioD  of  a  central 
board  of  dirscton,  divided  into  three  aactiona — 
for  St.  Pateriburph,  for   Moicow,  and  for  tba 

troviocaa  roapactively.  Prince  Peter,  of  Olden- 
urg,  ia  appointed  Fraaident  of  the  Board.— .dO. 


CaHrsT.— Tha  Revue  de  Paria 
apeaka  of  an  immanaa  and  magaifinenl  carpet  for 
the  Great  Hall  of  the  Ambaoaadora  at  Veraaillei, 
wbicb  haijuat  iaaued  from  the  Royal  manufacto- 
ry of  the  GobeTina.  Thia  work,  which  waa  com- 
menced in  1783,  baa  a  border  compooed  of  gar- 
landa  of  Bowera  and  arabeoqua*  of^  oooanmmata 


including  B' 
lowardi  the  cloaa  c 

Hill  JiRt  POBTiB.— Thia  amiable  lady  hat 
juat  received  a  very  gratifying  taitimonj  of  re- 
aped and  admiration  from  a  united  body  of  tha 
tKH>kie1Iera,publiiberB,  and  authora  of  Naw-York. 
It  la  in  tha  form  of  an  eaiy  chair,  richly  carved, 
■ad  covered  with  crimaon  velvet ;  and  tba  letter 
which  accampsnie*  it  eipreaaea  the  aemimenti  of 
tba  donora  and  of  ihouundi  of  Amsrican  readen 
towarda  the  jluthoreu  of  "Thaddaui  ofWaimw" 
■nd  tbe  "  Scottiah  Chieb,"  a*  "  one  who  firat 
opened  ap  the  path  that  hai  bean  atiti  further  em- 
belliahed  by  Iha  kindred  geniua  of  a  Scott,"  and 
"whoia  ohanniigg  productiona  have  taught  in  ao 
graceful  and  captivating  a  manner  tha  laaaona  of 
true  virtue"  over  tbe  leofth  and  breadth  of  tha 
land. — Lit.  Oas. 
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Ov  THE  Braih  ahd  Spinal  Cord. — After  al- 
luding to  the  interest  manifested  in  the  lectures 
on  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  deliver- 
ed on  former  occasions  by  himself,  before  the 
Royal  Institution,  Mr.  Solly  entered  a|>on  the  de- 
scription of  the  protective  apparatus  of  the  very 
important  orcans,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the 
ceatres  of  the  nervous  system.  The  arch-like 
construction  of  the  skull  was  pointed  out,  its 
thicker  and  stronger  parts  being  at  the  sides  and 
base,  in  the  manner  of  abutments.  The  two  ta- 
bles of  the  skull,  or  the  outer  and  fibrous  layer, 
calculated  to  resist  a  blow,  and  the  inner  or  por- 
celain layer,  suited  to  resist  the  entrance  of  a 
point,  were  shown.  Next  the  hard  and  dense 
membrane  immediately  attached  to  the  bone,  the 
dura  matter,  with  its  processes,  the  ^at  falx, 
preventing  lateral  shaking  of  the  brain,  and  its 
tentorium,  preventing  vertical  shaking,  and  pro- 
tecting the  little  brain,  were  descrmed.  And 
then  the  delicate  spider-web  membrane,  secret- 
ing its  lubricating  fluid,  and  covering  the  inner 
snHace  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  ottU»r  of  the  pia 
mater,  or  that  membrane  which  imoMdialely  and 
accurately  encloses  the  brain,  and  serves  to  retain 
its  form  and  convey  blood-vessels  to  its  sub- 
stance. The  spinal  column  was  described  as  a 
hollow,  fleiible  tube,  having  different  curvatures, 
and  formed  of  24  joints  or  vertebrie  :  the  spinal 
marrow  passes  down  this  canal,  not  in  contact 
with  its  sides,  but  protected  by  fluid  and  short 
processes  of  the  dense  dura  mater,  which  here 
and  there  on  each  tide  are  attached  to  the  sheath 
of  the  cord  and  the  sides  of  the  canaf,  acting  like 
stays,  and  called  the  licamenta  denticnlata  : — the 
fluid  was  proved  by  Maiendie  to  fill  the  cavity 
of  the  canal  completely,  so  that  when  the 
outer  membrane  was  laid  bare  and  punctured, 
it  jetted  ont.  Thb  is  a  great  source  of  protection. 
In  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  Mr.  S.  pointed 
out  the  corves  of  the  carotid  arteries  (just  as  they 
enter  the  skull),  which  serve  to  retard  the  violent 
injection  of  the  blood,  and  prevent  injury.  In 
mmifiants  a  more  complicated  provision  of  this 
kind  exists,  many  contortions  being  made  so  as  to 
break  the  force  of  the  current  without  diminish- 
ing the  supply.  It  is  considered  that  this  is  so 
ibrmed  to  prevent  the  additional  impetus  which 
the  blood  acquiies  fitim  the  downward  position 
of  the  head  in  mxing  so  constantfy ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  m  the  ciraffe  it  is  not  (bund,  for 
this  animal  crops  the  branches  of  trees.  The 
Teins  of  the  brain  have  no  valves,  and  open  into 
large  sinuses  which  are  always  kept  patent,  and 
thua  allow  of  a  free  exit  of  the  efl&te  blood.  In 
speaking  of  or^ns  for  divertion,  Mr.  8.  men- 
tioned that  M.Simon  considers  the  thyroid  eland 
to  act  in  this  way  towards  the  brain ;  anffit  is 
onriotts  that  in  the  cretins  or  idiots  of  the  Vallois 
we  find  this  body  almost  always  in  a  stale  of 
great  onlargement.  Tho  lecturer  then  took  a 
brief  view  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  protective 
neaas  in  the  lower  animals.  After  mentioning 
tfM  grand  ditision  made  by  comparative  anato- 
miatB  into  veifabrate  and  invertebrate  animals, 
ho  sliowvd  that  In  tha  cmitaeea  and  insects  the 
oaid  having  no  proteeting  case  is  placed  on  the 
▼antral  sarfbce  of  the  animal,  thus  having  the 
wholo  thickness  of  the  body  above  it  Ibr  its  pro- 
tection. In  the  lamprey  there  la  just  a  cartiiagi- 
flous  labo,  a  nidiraoDt  of  the  column  which  con- 
tains tke  cord.    In  the  tturgaon  thera  are  small 


pieces  of  bone  on  each  side  of  the  vertebrtt ;  and 
in  the  codfish  the  vertebra  is  pretty  well  formed, 
having  two  spines  and  intervertebral  substance. 
An  interesting  example  of  the  use  of  anatomical 
knowledge  to  paleontologists  was  given.  Dr. 
Buck  land  having  observed  that  scales  like  those 
of  the  armadillo*s  armor  were  often  found  (ba- 
siled with  the  hones  of  the  megatherium,  con- 
cluded that  this  animal  must  have  been  like  tha 
armadillo;  but  Mr.  Owen,  knowinc  that  tha 
vertebra  of  this  little  animal  has  three  noral 
spiaes  placed  at  angles,  so  as  to  take  the  great 
bearing  which  its  armor  can  sustain,  said  that  if 
the  megatheriom  had  been  of  the  armadillo  kind, 
its  vertebriB  would  have  had  more  than  the  ona 
noral  spine  which  they  possess;  it  is  therefore 
decided  that  these  scales  must  belong  to  another 
animal.  Mr  Solly  takes  the  ganglionic  view  of 
the  brain  and  cord ;  he  considers  both  a  colleo- 
tion  of  ganglia.  His  arguments  in  favor  of  thia 
view  with  regard  to  the  cord  were  founded  on 
the  fact  of  gray  matter  being  fonnd  in  the  contiB 
of  the  cord,  and  that  in  the  whiting  the  cord  con- 
sists of  several  ganglia  joined  together  longitudi- 
nally. He  is  ot*  opinion,  too,  that  the  brain  can- 
not become  intellectual  if  the  skull  do  not  ex- 
pand. Another  point  interestlnc  to  anatomista, 
the  communication  or  not  of  the  fluid  of  the  cord 
with  that  of  the  brain,  and  that  of  the  ventriclea 
of  the  brain  with  the  fluid  exterior,  Mr.  Sully 
said  he  did  not  consider  there  was  any  communi- 
cation beyond  that  of  endosmosts. — lit.  Out. 

IsTXRMxiiT  iH  Towns. — Mr.  Maokinnon  haa 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  hta 
salutary  measure  to  regulate,  or  rather  to  pre- 
vent, tne  interment  of  the  dead  In  the  midst  of 
the  dense  population  of  towns ;  the  principle  of 
which  was  affirmed  on  a  division.  What  obsta- 
cles stand  in  the  way  of  so  obvionsly  wise  and 
need  All  a  course  we  are  not  exactly  aware  ;  hot 
sure  we  are  that  either  church  interests  or  vested 
individual  interests  ought  to  yield  to  the  para- 
mount consideration  of  general  health  and  moral 
feeling  Let  the  best  possible  compromise  be 
made  with  those  who  are  affected  in  pnrse ;  bat 
do  not  let  every  object  which  advanced  know- 
ledge, altered  circumstances  and  state  of  society, 
civilization,  and  religion  demand,  be  sacrificed  to 
partial  claims.  You  overthrow  houses  to  make 
new  streets,  you  run  railroads  through  gardeaa 
and  parks — surely,  by  similar  legal  stepa^  yoa 
may  remove  the  greatest  oflbnce  and  nuisance 
that  exists  from  the  very  heart  of  tho  metropolia 
and  other  populous  cities !  The  public  is  deeply 
indebted  to  Mr.  Mackinoon  for  the  unremitting 
zeal  and  unwearied  perseverance  with  which  he 
has  sought  to  obtun  this  national  benefit.— >£it. 
Gaz. 

CoLOHLiss  Irk. — Sir  George  Maokanzie  baa 
invented  a  substitute,  in  a  colorless  fluid,  Ibr  blaek 
ink,  ''the  Ikstness  of  which,**  he  says^  *'has  beaa 
submitted  to  for  ages."  A  history  of  the  inven- 
tion was  lately  read  by  him  to  tha  Royal  Soeietj 
of  Edinburgh.  A  properly  prepared  paper,  how- 
ever, is  required ;  and  .the  ink  becomes  blue  or 
black,  according  to  the  sort  used.  We  have  tried 
the  ink  on  the  prepared  paper,  and  found  it  ex- 
cellent—on unprepared  paper  it  remained  oolor- 
less.  Neither  will  it,  like  common  ink,  atain  the 
fingers,  or  anything  else,  except  silver,  and  then 
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mij  be  easttj  remoTed.  It  is  obvious  that  its 
elesoliness  is  the  chief  advantage  of  the  invention, 
which  wiR  commend  itself  accordingly  to  the 
dlnwiog-room,  boadoir  and  library. — Athenttum. 

Buddhist  Books. — Partieolars  relative  to  a 
freat  collection  of  Buddhist  Books,  preserved  at 
Thibet,  have  been  furnished  by  a  Mongolian 
priest  to  some  French  Miasionaries ',  and  are 
made  the  subject  of  an  appeal  bv  the  Journal  des 
JHhtU  to  the  government  on  benalf  of  the  BibUo- 
tJb^fM  Soyal*^ — to  which  such  a  collection  would 
form  a  valuable  addition.  It  is  known  to  manv 
Orieotaliats  that  the  universal  collection  of  Budd- 
hist volumes,  kept  in  that  city,  forms  two  vast 
compilations,  called  the  Gaodjour  (108  folio  vol- 
nmes),  and  the  Danjour  (240  folio  volumes),  but 
it  has  been  generally  unknown  in  Europe,  that 
these  two  eocyclopvdic  collections  have  been 
published  at  Pekin,  oy  the  Emperors  of  the  reign- 
ing dynasty,  in  the  Chinese,  Mandchou,  Mogul 
and  Thibetan  tongues,  and  that  the  1398  volumes 
compoaing  these  four  translations,  may  be  there 
purehafled  for  about  £1560. — Athtntntm, 

«  GuTTA  Pbhcba." — It  is  the  juice  of  a  large 
mdigenoua  forest  tree  in  Singapore ;  and  is  ob- 
tained by  cutting  notches  through  the  bark,  when 
it  exudes  in  the  form  of  a  milky  juice  which  aoon 
curdlee.  In  its  chemical  properties  it  somewhat 
resembles  Caoutchouc,  but  is  much  less  elaatic ', 
it  however  poasessea  qualities,  which  that  sub- 
stance does  not,  which  will  render  it  of  consider- 
able value  as  a  substitute  for  medical  instruments 
ID  hot  climates.  The  Gutta  Percha,  when  dip- 
ped in  water  nearly  at  the  boiling  point,  can 
readily  be  united,  and  becomes  quite  plastic,  so 
as  to  he  formed  (before  it  cools  below  130*^  to 
140^  Fahrenheit,)  into  any  required  ahape,  and 
which  it  retains  at  any  temperature  below  110^ ; 
in  this  state  it  is  very  rigid  and  tough,  and  is  used 
in  Singapore  for  chopper  handles,  dtc.,  in  prefer- 
ence to  buffalo  horn,  aad  does  not  appear  to  un- 
dergo anv  change  in  the  hot  damp  climate  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca. — Athataum, 

Thi  Latb  Profbsbor  Dihibll. — The  late 
John  Frederic  Daniel  1,  professor  of  chemistry  in 
King's  College,  London,  lecturer  on  chemislrv 
and  geology  at  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  s 
Seminary  at  Addiscombe,  one  of  the  eiaminers 
in  the  University  of  London,  foreign  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society,  D.  C.  L.  (Oxon.),  &c.,  was 
born  in  Essex-street,  Strand,  March,  12,  1790. 
At  an  early  age  he  became  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Brande,  in  whose  society  he  made  several  tours, 
and  of  whom  he  spoke  as  one  endeared  to  him  by 
kindred  pursuits  and  early  recollections  the  da^ 
before  his  death.    In  1816,  associated  with  this 

fentJeman,  he  started  the  *■  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Dstitutioa,'  the  first  twenty  volumes  of  which 
were  published  under  their  joint  superintendence. 
He  married,  in  the  following  year  (September  4), 
Charlotte,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  W. 
Rule,  silrveyor  of  the  navy,  and  subsequently  be- 
came managing  director  of  the  Continental  Gas 
Company,  to  forward  the  interests  of  which  he 
▼isited  the  principal  cities  of  France  and  Ger- 
many with  Sir  W.  Congreve  and  Col.  Landmann, 
making  those  arrangements  by  which  many  of 
them  have  mao%  been  lighted.    On  the  formation 
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of  King*s  College,  in  1831,  be  was  appointed  pro- 
fossor  of  chemistry,  and  found  himself  at  length 
in  the  position  he 'was  so  well  suited  to  ootupy. 
His  inaugural  lecture,  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  Christian  philosopher,  gave  a  good  earnest 
of  the  spirit  in  which  his  instructions  would  be 
conveyed.  Of  the  extent  of  Professor  DanielPs 
scientific  labors  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that,  independent  of  his  *  Meteorological 
Essays'  and  *  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chem- 
ical Philosophy,*  he  communicated  to  various 
scientific  periodicals  upwards  of  forty  original 
papers;  or  these  thirteen  relate  to  meteorological 
suDJects,  nine  to  electricity,  and  the  remainder 
to  chemistry  and  other  branches  of  physical  sci- 
ence. Of  their  instrinsic  importance  some  notion 
may  be  obtained  from  the  circumstance  that  he 
received  all  three  of  the  medals  in  the  gift  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1620  he  published  an  account 
of  his  new  hygrometer — an  instrument  which, 
for  tbe  first  time,  rendered  regular  and  accurate 
observations  on  the  dryness  and  moisture  of  the 
air  practicable.  It  has  since  been  extensively 
employed  in  all  climates,  and  has  enabled  hy- 
grometry  to  take  an  exact  and  definite  form.  It 
still  remains  the  only  accurate  instrument  for 
making  such  observations.  In  1823  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  bis  *  Meteorological  fssays,'  of 
which  he  was  engaged  in  revising  proofs  of  the 
third  edition  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  work 
was  the  first  synthetic  attempt  to  account  for  me- 
teorological phenomena  as  a  whole,  the  known 
laws  of  which  regulate  the  sonstitution  of  gases 
and  vapors.  In  the  following  year  (1824)  ap- 
peared nis  essay  on  artificial  climate  in  the  *  Hor- 
ticultural transactions/  the  practicul  bearing  of 
which  on  culture  in  general,  and  particular^  of 

Clants  grown  under  shelter,  is  daily  becoming 
etter  appreciated,  and  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  nas  done  more  for  the  improvement  of 
this  art  than  any  single  circumstance  besidea. 
He  received  the  society*s  silver  medal  for  thie 
paper.  In  1830  and  in  1631  he  published  bis 
new  pyrometer,  an  inatrument  still  the  beat  for 
measuring  high  temperaturea,  such  as  those  of 
fusinc  metals,  and  furnaces  in  general.  Th« 
Royal  Society  deemed  this  an  inventicm  of  aoob 
utility  and  importance,  that  they,  in  1832,  conform 
red  on  him  the  Romford  medal  for  the  moat  im« 
portent  diacovery  relating  to  heat  that  had  been 
made  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world  dur- 
ing the  three  preceding  years.  In  1636  appeared 
a  paper  of  his  tn  tbe  *  Ph:iosophical  Translationa,' 
describing  his  valuable  improvement  in  the  volta* 
ic  battery,  by  which  he  showed  the  means  of  ob- 
taining a  constant  and  unlimited  awpply  of  elec- 
tricity. The  importance  of  thia  diacovery  wae 
recognized  immediately  throughont  the  whole 
scientific  world.  In  appreciation  of  its  merit  the 
Royal  Society,  in  1637,  honored  him  with  the 
Copley  medal,  for  tbe  most  important  scientific 
discovery  of  any  description  made  in  any  part  of 
the  world  during  the  previous  year.  Several 
other  valuable  papers  appeared  in  the  *  Philo- 
sophical Transactions'  for  the  following  years, 
and  for  two  of  these  he,  in  1842,  received  one  of 
the  Roval  medals. — Jimes. 

m 

M.  Thiirs's  Stvdt.-^A  French  paper  de- 
scribes M.  Thiers*s  study  at  his  residence  in  the 
Place  St.  Georges.  ^*  Let  the  reader  imagine  n 
large  square  apartment,  with  a  ricbly  ornamented 
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ceiling,  and  the  floor  covered  with  one  of  thoie 
splendid  thick  carpets  such  as  they  make  at  Gob- 
cnins  or  at  Aubusson.  Two  windows  light  the 
room,  and  two  doors,  on  opposite  sides,  lead  to  it. 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  stands  an  immense 
desk,  carved  in  the  fashion  de  la  Renaissance. 
Around,  and  breast-high,  there  are  book-cases, 
laden  with  books :  standing  on  the  top  of  these 
cases,  there  are  numerous  beautiful  little  statues, 
busts,  Japan  vases,  globes,  &c.  A  lovelv  Venus 
is  in  front  of  the  desk,  and  on  the  right  is  the 
statue  of  Mercury.  An  arm-chair,  a  la  Voltaire, 
is  placed  before  the  desk  :  it  is  that  belonging  to 
the  master  of  the  house.  Twelve  beautiful  but 
smaller  chairs  stand  round  the  room,  near  the 
book-cases ;  and  lastly,  valuable  and  costly  pic- 
tures literally  cover  the  walls.*' — Spectator, 


Fbehcb  Ahti^uarian  Irtklliobhcx. — A  cu- 
rious document  has  been  lately  published  by  the 
Comit6  Historique,  concerning  the  completion  of 
the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries.  It  belongs  to  M. 
A.  Lenoir,  and  was  once  in  the  office  of  the 
Grand  Provost  of  France.  It  appears  from  this 
paper  that  all  masons  and  Other  handicraft  men 
could  be  forced  to  work  upon  the  king's  buildings, 
by  order  of  the  provost,  to  the  exclusion  of  ail 
other  buildings,  which  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don for  the  time  being.  "The  king  (Louis  XIV.), 
after  ordering  all  due  preparations  to  be  made 
for  the  collecting  of  stone,  dbc.,  commands  that, 
while  these  palaces  {hall  require  the  aid  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  bands,  no  workman  in  Paris 
shall  be  allowed  to  work  on  any  other  edifices 
whatever;  and  further,  that  no  persons  shall  pre- 
sume to  erect  any  building  in  Paris  and  within 
ten  leagues  round,  under  penalty  of  10,000  livres 
fine  for  the  first  offence,  and  the  galleys  for  the 
■econd. — Lit,  Qatette. 

AvonsTtTS  William  Schlxgel. — Letters  from 
Bonn  mention  the  alarming  illness  of  Augustus 
William  Schlegel,«-said  to  be  from  aneurism  of 
the  heart,  and  threatening  the  worst  results  to  a 
subject  of  seventy-eight  years  old.  The  Kin||  of 
Prussia  had  sent  his  physician  to  tend  the  sick 
philosopher ;  each  day  a  deputation  from  the  pro- 
fessors, and  another  from  the  students,  of  the  uni- 
versity, presented  themselves  at  his  door  for  a 
bulletin ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bonn,  of  their 
own  free  suggestion,  would  suffer  no  carriage  to 
pass  through  the  street  in  which  he  lives. — JStth&' 


SuBTXRBAirxAH  ToMB  Off  TBS  Rjiiffx. — A  let- 
ter from  Hanover  speaks  of  an  interesting  archs- 
ological  discovery  which  has  been  made  in  the 
village  of  Weyden,  lying  on  the  road  froqi  Co- 
logne to  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  This  object  of  anti- 
quarian curiosity — the  burial-place  of  a  family — 
is  reached  by  a  staircase  of  eleven  steps,  and  is  a 
sepulchral  cave,  surrounded  by  lateral  niches  and 
eovered  by  a  vaulted  roof.  According  to  all  appear 
ance,  the  tomb  has  always  been  subterranean, 
and  indicated  extemallv  only  by  a  tumulus  or  a 
simple  stone.  From  this  cavern  have  been  ex- 
humed, besides  a  namber  of  vases,  and  instru- 
ments of  vulgar  use,  a  sarcophagus  ornamented 
with  figures,  representing^  the  Genii  of  the  Four 
Seasons,  and  three  busts  in  marble,  one  male,  the 
others  female,  and  all  of  the  life  size.     These 
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busts  are  said  to  be  so  superior  to  anything  hith- 
erto discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  that  it 
is  conjectured  that  some  rich  fkmily,  the  tenants 
of  this  sepulchre,  may  have  brought  them  from 
Italy,  or  comokissioned  some  Italian  sculptor. 
Among  the  jewels  found  in  the  tomb,  is  a  small 
female  figure,  3|  inches  in  height,  of  a  light-blue 
opal,  the  perfection  of  whose  chiselling,  with  the 
style  of  its  drapery,  have  caused  it  to  be  assigned 
to  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
said  that  several  Belgian  virtuosi  are  in  treaty  for 
this  monument  for  which  they  have  offered  a 
large  sum,  with  the  view  of  taking  it  to  pieces 
and  transporting  it  into  Belgium.  We  quite 
agree  with  the  letter-writer,  that  the  removal  of 
such  monuments  from  the  localities  to  which  they 
belong,  is  justifiable  only  for  the  preservation  of 
the  monuments  themselves — as  in  the  case  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles — and  always  disturbs  a  portion  of 
the  interest  attaching  to  them.  In  such  a  case  as 
this,  he  says,  very  sensibly,  the  thread  of  local 
tradition  is  broken  .by  removal ;  and  a  work  of  art 
or  of  antiquity  is  preserved  to  the  ibturo— valua- 
ble, no  doubt,  in  any  keeping — but  whose  history 
and  origin  become,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  an  enig- 
ma.— Athenaum, 

Shakspearb's  Tamihq  of  tbx  Sbrxw. — A 
discovery  has  lately  been  made  of  a  rarity  of  some 
value— a  quarto  edition  of  Shakspeare's  *  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,*  of  a  d^te  prior  to  the  folio  of  1623, 
in  which  year  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  to 
have  been  first  printed.  This  adds  another  quar- 
to to  the  twenty  printed  by  Steevens.  The  title- 
page  is  unfortunately  wanting ;  but  on  the  first 
leaf  is  written,  in  a  hand  of  ,the  time,  *<  1607, 
stayed  by  the  auethors;"  meaning,  we  suppose, 
stayed  the  printing, — a  not  uncommon  occur- 
rence at  that  time.  This  mention  of  ^*  authora" 
is  confirmatory  of  the  view  maintained  by  many, 
that  more  than  one  person  was  concerned  in  wri- 
ting that  play.  The  volume  is  in  Mr.  Collier's 
hands,  and  will  be  printed  forthwith,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Steevens*  Twenty  and  Mr.  Amyot*s  ^Ta- 
ming of  a  Shrew,*  recently  issued  by  the  Shak- 
speare  Society,  from  the  Duke  of  JUevonshire's 
unique  edition  of  1594. 

BxxTBovxff  Monument. — The  monument  of 
Beethoven  is  finished ;  and  a  grand  musical  fes- 
tival ia  to  be  held  at  Bonn,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
inauguration,  in  July  next.  The  festival  is  to  be 
of  several  days*  duration ;  and  the  leading  moai- 
cians  of  France  and  Germany  are  expected  to 
take  a  part  in  its  celebration  — Athenmum. 

Locusts. — A  letter  was  received  from  M.  Le- 
vaillant,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  of  Philip- 
peville,  in  Algeria,  stating  that  on  the  16tb  ult.  that 
province  was  visited,  notwithstanding  the  seasoa 
of  the  year,  with  a  swarm  of  locusts,  which  extend- 
ed, he  estimates,  to  a  length  of  from  seven  and  a 
half  to  ten  leacues.  They  were  in  nearly  a 
starved  state,  and  devoured  with  rapidity  all  the 
vegetation  that  fell  in  their  way. — AtkeiUBum, 

IvuffDATioRS. — The  Continental  papers  teen 
with  accounts  of  inundations  in  Germany ,<— ex- 
ceeding, it  is  said,  in  extent  and  amount  of  dias- 
ter,  the  most  terrible  calamities  of  a  similar  kind 
in  that  country  (those  of  1655  and  1784)  tecoid* 
ed  for  the  last  two  centuries.- 
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0rteat  3Sr(ta(n. 

Practical  OhservationM  en  the  effleaey  of  Medical 
Inkalmtunuin  the  treatment  ofPvlnumary  Con- 
sumptiany  Aaikma^  Bronekitis,  Chronic  Covgh^ 
and  other  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs^ 
and  in  Affections  of  the  Heart.  By  Alfred  B. 
Maddocky  M.  D,  2d  Edition.  8vo,  pp.  X37. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Secohd  Edition  sayes  ui  from  in  elaborate  an- 
alyiitf  of  Dr.  Maddock's  treatment  of  diseaaea  of 
the  lungs  and  respiratory  organs  bj  medicated 
inhalations.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that, 
combined  with  other  professional  means,  snch  a 
modus  medendi  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
although  very  generally  neglected  by  physicians. 
The  introduction  of  Ur  by  8ir  A.  Crichton  in  1817 
cieated  at  first  a  great  sensation ;  but  the  antici- 
pations held  out  by  its  use  were  not  corroborated 
by  experience.  Ureosote,  introduced  by  Dr.  £1- 
liotson,  was  still  more  speedily  discontinued. 
Dr.  Hastings  neit  introduced  the  pyro-acetic  spir- 
it, but  w^h  an  equal  want  of  success.  Iodine 
was  introduced  in  1829,  by  Sir  James  Murray  and 
Dr.  Scudamore,  and  this  powerful  substance, tom- 
bined  with  sedatives,  is  what  Dr.  Maddock  uses; 
as  also  chlorine,  which  he  speaks  of  as  very 
nearly  approachine  a  specific  iti  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. This  IS,  strictly  speaking,  a  profes- 
sional question,  and  can  only  be  decided  by  eipe- 
rience ;  but  it  is  one  which  involves  so  many  in- 
terests, dear  to  us  all,  that  we  have  deemed  it  a 
duty  to  notice  and  second  any  endeavors  to  ex- 
tend our  knowledge  of  the  efficacy  of  medicated 
inhalations. — Lit,  Gaz. 

Shakspeare*s  Play  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth^ 
printed  from  a  contemporary  Manuscript.  Ed^ 
ited  hy  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq.  F.  R.  ^9., 
&c.     Printed  for  the  Shakspeare  Society. 

«•  On  the  23d  October  1844,  the  Reverend  Lam- 
bert B.  Larking,  •  •  *  then  on  a  visit  to  Sir 
Edward  Dering,  Bart.,  of  Surrenden,  was  occu- 
pied in  making  some  researches  among  the  valu- 
able  charters  and  manuscripts  preserved  in  the 
muniment-room  of  that  ancient  seat,"  for  objects 
connected  with  a  forthcoming  history  of  Kent. 
In  one  of  the  chests  Mr.  Larking  discovered  an 
ancient  MS.  of  Henry  the  Fourth;  which  is  here 
printed  by  the  Shakspeare  Society,  with  notes 
and  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Haliiwell. 

According  to  sach  evidence  as  is  convincing  to 
palKOgraphists,  the  manuscript  was  most  proba- 
bly written  about  the  reign  of  James  the  First ', 
but  as  there  are  various  corrections  of  the  text, 
held  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Edward  De- 
ring,  the  first  Baronet,  who  died  in  1644,  the  con- 
clusion drawn  is,  that  it  must  be  earlier  than  that 
date.  The  apparent  use  of  this  manuscript  was 
for  getting  up  *'  private  theatricals"  at  Surrenden  ; 
and  it  is  inferred  that  it  was  altered  by  some 
playwright  or  player  for  that  purpose  (though 
possibly  not  for  this  particular  occasion) ;  the  two 
plays  being  compressed  into  one,  on  the  evident 
principle  of  embracing  the  whole  history.  With 
thia  object,  the  First  Fart  has  been  operated 
upon ;  but  tho  Second  is  very  greatly  curtailed, 


containing  in  iact  little  more  than  the  opening 
and  the  scenes  relating  to  the  King's  death. 

A  MS.  formed  under  such  circumstancaa  can, 
of  course,  have  no  authority;  and  besides,  there 
are  occasional  references  m  the  handwriting  of 
Sir  Edward  Dering  to  a  published  edition — 
**Vide  book."  Still  it  is  a  curiosity;  and  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Haliiwell  and  the  Society  that  it 
was  worth  publication,  verbatim  et  literatim. 
Nor  is  it  altogether  without  use  for  its  various 
readings;. some  few  of  which  seem  worthy  of 
adoption  in  the  same  way  as  a  lucky  emendation 
by  an  editor,  not  an  authorized  text.  Some, 
however,  are  mere  blunders  or  injudicious  at- 
tempts at  improvement.  There  are  also  some 
obvious  interpolations. 

The  book  nas  been  well  edited  by  Mr.  Halii- 
well, in  his  account  of  the  MS.,  his  view  of  its 
value,  and  the  notes  by  means  of  which  he  sup-r 
plies  for  all  useful  purposes  a  fac-simile  of  the 
original.  It  has  perhaps  a  further  value  than 
this;  at  least  it  has  so  struck  us.  Stripj^ed  of  the 
large  Spirit  of  Shakspeare,  as  it  oAen  is  by  the 
necessity  of  reducing  two  dramas  into  one  acting 
play,  the  wonderful  universality  of  his  characters 
becomes  still  more  remarkable.  Falstaff,  cut 
down  and  sometimes  prosified  as  he  is  here,  does 
not  so  much  look  like  **  the  unimitated  the  inim- 
itable" as  the  counterpart  of  hundreds  of  good 
fellows,  who  in  every  agd  have  haunted  good 
houses  of  ready  entertainment,  *Miving  men 
know  not  how,  and  dying  men  know  not  where.' 
— Spectator. 


A  Jfsu)  Mode  or  Method  of  more  Speedily  and  Iff- 
fectuaUy  Tanning  Hides  and  Skins.  By  Alez^ 
ander  TumhuU^  M.  D, 

Dr.  Tuhhbull,  of  Russell  Square,  has  long 
and  deservedly  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  first  physicians  of  the  day.    In  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  ear,  he  has  no  superior— '•a  fact 
which  has  been  abundantly  attested  by  many  of 
the  most  popular  periodicals  and  journals  of  the 
day.    To  nim  humanity  is  indebted  for  the  dis- 
covery of  aconitina,  and  various  other  powerful 
agents  now  in  general  and  successful  use  among 
the  medical  profession.    The  genius  which  has 
raised  Dr.  Turnbull  to  distinction  in  the  medical 
world,  has  lately  led  to  an  important  discovery  in 
the  art  of  tanning  leather.    Dr.  Turnbull  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  his  discovery ;  and  its  na- 
ture and  advantages  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
pamphlet  before  us.    A  good  deal  of  the  pam- 
phlet is  necessarily  occupied  with  technical  mat- 
ter, and  consequently  is  not  suited  for  transfer  in- 
to our  p&gM.    Among  the  recommendations  of 
this  new  discovery,  are  these :  the  process  of  tan- 
ning will  be  performed  in  a  fourth-part  of  the 
ktime  required  liy  the  mode  at  present  in  use.    It 
will  also  be  done  at  considerably  less  expense, 
while  the  leather  will  be  very  greatly  superior  to 
any  which  can  be  prepared  by  the  present  process. 
Another  and  very  great  benefit  which  will  be  de- 
rived from  Dr.  Turnbuirs  mode  of  tanning,  will 
be,  that  it  gives  a  greatly  increased  weight  to  the 
leather. 

But  perhaps  it  will  give  abetter  idea  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  Dr.  Turnbuirs  process,  if  we  quote 
his  own  words  from  the  pavphlet  before  us : — 
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•*  My  method,"  says 'he,  <*  of  exM^oting  lime 
from  hides  or  skins,  when  the  hair  has  been  re- 
moved by  lime,  and  my  method  of  removing  the 
hair  without  the  use  of  lime  by  the  means 
before  described,  are  such  decided  improTementii 
that  hides  and  skins  when  so  prepared  may  be 
tanned  in  the  common  or  ordinary  manner  by  ter- 
ra japonica  purified  as  above,  and  by  other  ordi- 
nary tanning  matter,  with  much  greater  fiiciiity 
than  heretofore ;  and  the  leather  thus  produced 
is  of  far  greater  weight,  and  much  better  quality 
than  any  heretofore  produced." 

Dr.  Turnbull  then  proceeds  to  specify  some  of 

the  peculiarities  of  the  process.    His  statement 

on  this  point  will  be  read  with  interest  by  scien- 

'  tific  men,  as  well  as  by  those  more  immediately 

concerned. 

«*  Having  thus  stated  the  nature  of  my  improv- 
ed methods  of  tanning  hides,  and  the  plan  or  sep- 
arating or  eztnicting  the  japonic  or  catechuic  acid 
or  catecliiu,  or  other  extractive  and  deleterious 
matter  (vom  the  tannic  acid,  and  preventing  the 
formation  of  gallic  or  ellagic  acid  in  the  tanmnc 
liquor,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  ihem  into  «f- 
ftct,  I  think  it  essential  to  slate,  that  I  do  not 
claim  the  principle  of  tanning  hides  or  skins  by 
sewinff  them  into  bags,  nor  by  simply  filling  them 
with  liquor ;  but  I  do  claim,  and  my  invention 
consists  in,  the  following  improvements  in  the 
tanning  of  hides  and  skins.    First — I  claim  the 
discovery  of  the  means  of  extracting  the  lime 
with  which  hides  and  skins  are  impregnated  in 
removing  the  hair,  by  the  application  of  sugar 
or  other  saccharine  matter,  whether  obtained  from 
honey,  sawdust,  turnips,  potato^ss,  or  other  sub- 
stances.   Second — I  claim  the  discovery  of  the 
means  of  removing  the  hair  or  epidermis  from 
hides  or  skins  without  the  use  of  lime,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  sugar  or  other   saccharine   matter, 
whether  obtained  from  potatoes,  sawdust,  beet- 
root, turnips,  or  other  substancep.       Third — 1 
claim  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  removing  the 
hair  or  epidermis  from  hides  and  skins  without 
the  use  of  lime,  by  the  application  of  muriate  of 
■oda  or  common  salt.    Fourth — I  claim  the  dis- 
covenr  of  the  means  of  separating  the  japonic  or 
eatecnuic  acid,  or  other  extractive  or  deleterious 
matter,  from  the  tannic  acid  in  terra  japonica. 
Fifth — I  claim  the  discovery  of  the  means  of 
obtaining     tannic    acid    from     the     refuse    or 
deposit  of  the  terra  japonica,  in  purifying  terra 
japonica.    Sixth— I  claim  the  discovery  of  the 
means  of  preventing  the  formation  or  generation 
of  ^llic  and  ellagic  acid,  when  oak  bark,  sumach, 
divi  divi,  valonia,  and  other  materials  are  used. 
Seventh — I  claim  the  discovery  of  an  improved 
means  of  tanning  leather  by  means  of  endoemosis 
and  exosmosis  with  the  materials  and  in  the  man- 
ner before  described,  and  without  the  aid  of  hy- 
drostatic pressure.     Eighth — I  claim  the  discov- 
ery of  an  improved  mode  of  tanning  by  means  of 
a  general  and  constant  agitation  and  circulation* 
of  the  tanning  liquor,  composed  of  the  materials 
before  mentioned,  from  top  to  bottom  and  from 
bottom  to  top  of  the  pits.     Ninth^^I  claim  the 
improved  method  of  tanning  hides  or  skins  in  pits 
in  the  common  and  ordinary  manner,  by  first  ex- 
tracting the  lime  from  the  hide  or  removing  the 
hair  without  the  use  of  lime,  and  using  terra  japo- 
nica when  purified,  or  other  tanning  liquor  in  the 
manner  before  described." 
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PRESCOTTS  CONQDEST  OF  MEXICO. 

Fion  lh<  EdisboTf  k  BeTiaw. 

History  of  tht  Conqunt  of  Mexico.     By 

William  H.  Prescott.      Three  volumes, 

ntio.     London:  1843. 

Mb.  Prescott  hai  long  been  honorably 
known  as  author  of  one  ofthe  most  valuable 
historical  wot ka  produced  in  the  present  age. 
He  has  here  undertakeu  a  taak,  lesa  ardu- 
ous  perhaps  to  himself,  but  cerlainlv  not 
Itas  ioteresting  to  his  readers.  He  haa 
fixed  upon  one  of  thoae  great  aiidromantit 
episodes  which  are  ao  frequent  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  has  made  him' 
self  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  particu- 
lars ;  and  has  embodied  these  in  a  narrative, 
which,  considered  merely  as  a  work  of 
amuaement,  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
best  romances  in  the  language.  The  '  Cor- 
quest  of  Mexico'  is  probably  of  less  impor- 
tance as  a  collection  of  facts,  and  of  less 
merit  as  an  intellectual  effort,  than  the 
'  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;'  but 
we  think  it  even  more  secure  of  universal 
popularity.  It  is  impossible  to  write  a 
masterly  history  of  the  first  nation  in  Eu- 
rope fur  forty  years,  withoot  raising  contro- 1 
versies  and  advancing  questionable  theories.  | 

Vou  V.-Wo.  lU.        19 


There  are  probably  many  historica  bid- 
dents,  who  have  found  statements  a^i 
opinions  in  Mr.  Prescott'a  former  work 
from  which  they  are  inclined  to  disaeoi; 
but  we  doubt  whether  any  intelligentreader 
has  laid  down  that  now  before  as,  without 
acknowledging  it  to  be  one  of  the  moat 
delightful  narratives  in  his  recollection.* 
We  regret  much  that  other  pressing  colls 
should  have  thus  long  delayed  the  commu- 
nication of  our  sentiments  regarding  it  to 
our  ordin.iry  readers. 

We  Hhali  not  pretend  lo  have  examined 
a  narrative  which  has  given  us  so  much 
pleasure,  with  the  keen  scrutiny  of  a  severft 
criticism ;  but  we  can  conscientiously 
affirm,  that  we  remember  little  or  nothing 
in  the  manner  of  ils  execution  which  we 
could  have  wished  otherwise.  Mr.  Prescott 
appears  to  us  to  possess  almost  every  qual- 
iRcaiion  fur  his  task.  He  has  a  pure, 
simple,  and  eloquent  style — a  keen  relish 

*  The  wi&h  has  more  tban  ooce  bean  felt  bj 
us,  thai  Mc  Prescott  would  turn  hii  thoughts  to 
n  Hiitory  of  the  apanish  Eipeditioni  in  quest  of 
EI  Dorado — ^  lubject  quite  uataucbed  ass  wbole, 
which,  with  lU  rolUleral  iuqumeg  anil  re- 
,  would  form  ■  Historical  woA  of  high  aDd 
romanlic  interest,  peculiarly  suited  to  his  pen. 
See  Ibis  Jaarna),  Vol.  lui.  p,  33. 
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for  the  picturesque — a  quick  and  discerning 
judgment  of  character — and  a  calm,  gener- 
ous, and  enlightened  spirit  of  philanthropy. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  asserting  that 
his  '  Conquest  of  Mexico'  combines — some 
allowance,  where  that  is  necessary,  being 
made  for  the  inferior  extent  and  importance 
of  its  subject — most  of  the  valuable  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  most  popular  histori- 
cal writers,  in  our  own  language,  of  the 
present  day.  It  unites  the  chivalrous  but 
truthful  enthusiasm  of  Colonel  Napier,  and 
the  vivacity  of  the  accomplished  author  of 
the  '  Siege  of  Granada,'  with  the  patient  and 
ample  research  of  Mr.  Tytler.  And  when 
we  call  to  mind  that  these  delightful  vol- 
umes were,  like  his  preceding  work,  com- 
posed under  the  pressure  of  the  severest 
physical  privation  to  which  humanity  is 
subject,*  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  of 
new,  the  expression  of  our  heartfelt  admira- 
tion of  the  heroic,  the  noble  philosophy, 
which  could  sustain  the  cheerful  vigor  of 
mind  necessary  for  such  tasks. 

It  is  now  time  to  furnish  our  readers  with 
better  means  of  appreciating  the  '  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,'  than  any  pane- 
gyric can  afford.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill 
our  pages  with  sparkling  quotations,  with 
sketches  of  scenery  worthy  of  Scott,  with 
battle-pieces  rivalling  those  of  Napier,  with 
pictures  of  disaster  and  desolation  scarcely 
less  pathetic  than  those  drawn  by  Thucydi- 
des.  But  Mr.  Prescott  has,  no  doubt,  too 
much  taste  not  to  accept  it  as  a  compliment, 
when  we  say  that  every  reader  of  intelli- 
gence forgets  the  beauty  of  his  coloring  in 
the  grandeur  of  his  outline ;  and  that 
nothing  but  a  connected  sketch  of  the  latter 
can  do  justice  to  the  highest  charm  of  his 
work.  Indeed  we  are  by  no  means  certain, 
that  the  splendid  variety  of  episode  and 
adventure  with  which  the  great  enterprises 
of  Cortes  are  interwoven,  does  not  necessa- 
rily withdraw,  in  some  measure,  our  atten- 
tion from  the  naked  view  of  their  surpassing 
audacity ;  just  as  in  the  wild  sierras  tra- 
versed by  his  armv,  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  the  'Tropics  serves  to  render,  leas  awful 
theftowning  brow  of  the  precipice  and  the 
shadowy  depth  of  the  ravine. 

We  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  clear  and  simple  outline  of 
Mr.  Prescott's  work — well  content  if  we 
succeed  in  refreshing  the  memory  of  such 
as  are  already  acquainted  with  its  events, 


*  Mr  Prescott  has,  for  many  years,  been  bliod. 
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and  in  rousing  the  curiosity  of  such  as  are 
less  fortunate. 

Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  close  to  its 
termination  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and 
at  a  point  nearly  equidistant  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  the  Mexican  gulf,  lies  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Mexico.  It  is  about 
sixty-seven  leagues  in  circumference,  and 
in  its  centre  are  four  large  lakes,  occupying 
one-ienth  of  its  surface,  and  either  commu- 
nicating with  one  another,  or  separated  by 
narrow  necks  of  land.  "The  central  and 
largest  lake,  which  is  that  of  Tezcuco,  is  of 
an  irregular  shape.  At  its  southern  point 
is  a  strait,  connecting  it  with  the  lake  of 
Xochichalco,  which  is  long  and  narrow, 
and  lies  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  The 
two  remaining  lakes,  those  of  Xaltocan  and 
Chalco,  are  separated  by  causeways,  the 
former  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Tez- 
cucan,  and  the  latter  from  the  southern  of 
the  Xochichalcan  lake.  Upon  an  island  near 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco, 
stood j  at  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  imperial  city  of  Mexico, 
or  Tenochtitlan,  the  renowned,  and  splendid 
capital  of  ihe  Aztec  dominions.  It  com- 
municated with  the  shore  by  three  large  ar- 
tificial dikes,  one  of  which  pointed  to  the 
north,  a  second  nearly  to  the  west,  and  a 
third  to  the.  south — the  latter,  however,  di- 
verging haffway  into  two  branches,  which 
met  the  shore  on  each  side  of  the  strait 
opening  into  the  lake  of  Xochichalco.*  At 
the  north-eastern  point  of  the  lake  of  Tez- 
cuco lay  the  royal  city  of  the  same  name ; 
nominally  the  equal  ally,  but,  at  the  date  of 
our  narrative,  in  fact  the  dependent,  of  her 
mighty  neighbor. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  follow  Mr.  Prescott  through  his  ingen- 
ious dissertation  upon  the  probable  origin 
of  Mexican  civilization;  or  through  his 
sketch  of  the  mysterious  races  to  whom  In- 
dian tradition  attributes  the  stately  ruins 
still  to  be  found  amid  the  savannas  of  New 
Spain.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  state,  that  the  Aztec  tribe  ap- 
pears to  have  migrated  from  the  north,  and 

*  In  this  description  we  have  followed  Mr. 
Prescott's  text  in  preference  to  bis  map.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  both  branches  of  the  south- 
ern caugeway  lie  to  the  westward  of  the  strait. 
Bat  if  thii  is  correct,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
understand  the  numerous  passages  in  which  the 
eastern  branch  Is  spoken  of  as  commanded  by 
the  City  of  iztapalapan. 
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to  have  entered  the  future  scene  of  their 
glory  and  ruin,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century.    They  found  the 
plateau   of   AnahuaCf  as    the  whole  sur- 
rounding table-land  was  called  by  its  inhab- 
itants, peopled  by  various  races  of  their  own 
family,  by  whom    the  former   occupants, 
whoever  they  may  have  been,  had  for  sever- 
al centuries  been  entirely  supplanted.  The 
city  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  1325,  and  the 
well-known  valor  and  ferocity  of  its  inhabit- 
ants soon  rendered  them  formidable  to  the 
surrounding  tribes.    '  Their   conquests,  at 
6rBt  confined  to  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, gradually  crossed  the  valley ;  then, 
crossing    the  mountains,  swept  over  the 
broad  extent  of  the  table-land,  descended  its 
precipitous  sides,  and  rolled  onwards  to  the 
Mexican  gulf,  and  the  distant  confines  of 
central  America.'*    Their  final  territory — 
though  its  precise  limits  cannot  be  clearly 
ascertained,  and  were  not  perhaps  very  ac- 
curately defined — appears  to  have  formed  a 
quadrilateral  tract  of  country,  extending 
across  the  continent,  and  '  reaching  from 
about  the  eighteenth  degree  north  to  the 
twenty-first  on  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  nineteenth  on  the  Pacific.'f 
It  comprised,  according  to  this  calculation, 
about  16,000  square  leagues — an  extent,  as 
Mr.  Prescott  justly  remarks, '  truly  wonder- 
ful, considering  it  as  the  acquisition  of  a 
people  whose  whole  population  and  resour- 
ces had  so  recently  been  confined  within 
the  walls  of  their  own  petty  city ;  and  con- 
sidering, moreover,  that  the  conquered  terri- 
tory was  thickly  peopled  by  various  races, 
bred  to  arms  like  the  Mexicans,  and  little 
inferior  to  them  in  social  organization.'^ 

In  spite  of  all  the  melancholy  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  memory  of  a  brave  and 
magnificent  nation,  struck  down  from  the 
highest  pitch  of  their  power  and  prosperity 
into  hopeless  slavery,  it  is  impossible  to  read 
Mr.  Prescott's  work  without  becoming  con- 
vinced that  the  Aztecs  were,  upon  the 
whole,  as  bloody,  barbarous,  and  worthless 
a  race  as  ever  made  themselves  a  scourge 
to  mankind.  They  united  the  vices  of  the 
American  savage  with  those  of  the  Asi- 
atic satrap.  They  carried  on  war  with  all 
the  pitiless  fury,  though  with  little  of  the 
sagacity,  of  a  Mohawk  war-party  ;  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex,  and  devoting  every  cap- 
tive to  torture  and  death.  The  most  re- 
volting cannibalism  was  constantly  practised 
at  their  solemn  festivals;  partly  as  a  reli- 

•  Pxescott,  lii.  190.    t  Ibid.,  i.  5.    Ubid.,i.  19. 
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gious  rite,  and  partly,  it  should  seem,  from 
a  species  of  horrible  epicurism.  On  the 
other  hand  they  governed  their  dependents 
with  all  the  sullen  and  inexorable  severity 
of  those  petty  Oriental  despots  under  whose 
poisfnous  influence  a  province  withers 
into  a  desert  in  a  single  generation.  A 
Turkish  pasha  could  not  rob  a  famishing 
fellah — a  Prussian  recruiting  officer  could 
not  kidnap  a  solitary  traveller — with  more 
hardened  indifference  than  the  servants  of 
Montezuma  displayed  in  exacting  his  ex- 
orbitant tribute,  or  in  selecting  his  human 
victims  from  the  youth  of  Anahuac.  There 
is  certainly  no  limit  to  the  ingenuity  with 
which  human  nature  will  recognize  the  most 
apparently  inconsistent  vices;  yet  it  is 
strange  to  find  the  animal  ferocity  of  the 
barbarian  so  successfully  blended  with  the 
callous  depravity  of  the  civilized  tyrant. 

This  taste  for  cruelty  was  encouraged, 
or  rather  inspired,  by  the  strict  observance 
of  a  religion  perhaps  the  most  horrible  and 
revolting  ever  professed  by  human  beings. 
The  murderous  rites  of  Moloch,  Bhowanee, 
or  Jaggernaut,  were  not  to  be  compared  in 
atrocity  to  those  of  Tlaloc  and  Huitzilo- 
pochli — ^the  Aztec  Neptune  and  Mars. 
Human  sacrifices — usually  regarded  by 
the  most  fanatical  idolaters  as  an  awful  re- 
source for  the  expiation  of  extraordinary 
crimes,  or  the  propitiation  of  extraordinary 
favors — were  a  necessary  and  familiar  part 
of  the  ordinary  Aztec  worship.  Every 
Mexican  altar  was  literally  a  human  sham- 
bles ;  and  every  Mexican  temple  a  charnel- 
house — in  which  the  traces  of  daily  butch- 
ery were  so  abundant,  that  the  Spaniards 
forgot  at  first  their  religious  horror  at  the 
sight,  in  the  irrepressible  physical  disgast 
which  it  excited.  The  number  of  victims 
annually  slaughtered  throughout  the  Mexi- 
can dominions  has  been  variously  calculat- 
ed. But  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
probable  amount  from  the  undisputed  fact, 
that  136,000  skulls  were  counted  in  the 
temple  of  Huitzilopochli — making  an  ave- 
rage of  680  yearly  murders  in  honor  of  a 
single  idol,  during  the  two  centuries  of  A z« 
tec  independence! 

The  proverbial  expressions  which  asso- 
ciate brutal  ignorance  with  brutal  ferocity, 
were  never  more  signally  verified  than  by 
the  social  history  of  ancient  Mexico.  Per- 
haps no  other  instance  can  be  produced  of 
a  nation  which  has  made  such  considera- 
ble advances  in  the  arts  of  sensual  luxury^ 
while  so  entirely  'Restitute  of  intellectual 
cultivation.    In  many  of  the  ordinary  me- 
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for  the  picturesque — a  quick  and  discerning 
judgment  of  character — and  a  calm,  gener- 
ous, and  enlightened  spirit  of  philanthropy. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  asserting  that 
his  '  Conquest  of  Mexico'  combines — some 
allowance,  where  that  is  necessary,  being 
made  for  the  inferior  extent  and  importance 
of  its  subject — most  of  the  valuable  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  most  popular  histori- 
cal writers,  in  our  own  language,  of  the 
present  day.  It  unites  the  chivalrous  but 
truthful  enthusiasm  of  Colonel  Napier,  and 
the  vivacity  of  the  accomplished  author  of 
the '  Siege  of  Granada,'  with  the  patient  and 
ample  research  of  Mr.  Tytler.  And  when 
we  call  to  mind  that  these  delightful  vol- 
umes were,  like  his  preceding  work,  com- 
posed under  the  pressure  of  the  severest 
physical  privation  to  which  humanity  is 
subject,*  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  of 
new,  the  expression  of  our  heartfelt  admira- 
tion of  the  heroic,  the  noble  philosophy, 
which  could  sustain  the  cheerful  vigor  of 
mind  necessary  for  such  tasks. 

It  is  now  time  to  furnish  our  readers  with 
better  means  of  appreciating  the  '  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,'  than  any  pane- 
gyric can  afford.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill 
our  pages  with  sparkling  quotations,  with 
sketches  of  scenery  worthy  of  Scott,  with 
battle-pieces  rivalling  those  of  Napier,  with 
pictures  of  disaster  and  desolation  scarcely 
less  pathetic  than  those  drawn  by  Thucydi- 
des.  But  Mr.  Prescott  has,  no  doubt,  too 
much  taste  not  to  accept  it  as  a  compliment, 
when  we  say  that  every  reader  of  intelli- 
gence forgets  the  beauty  of  his  coloring  in 
the  grandeur  of  his  outline ;  and  that 
nothing  but  a  connected  sketch  of  the  latter 
can  do  justice  to  the  highest  charm  of  his 
work.  Indeed  we  are  by  no  means  certain, 
that  the  splendid  variety  of  episode  and 
adventure  with  which  the  great  enterprises 
of  Cortes  are  interwoven,  does  not  necessa- 
rily withdraw,  in  some  measure,  our  atten- 
tion from  the  naked  view  of  their  surpassing 
audacity ;  just  as  in  the  wild  sierras  tra- 
versed by  his  armv,  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  the  Tropics  serves  to  render  less  awful 
the  ft  owning  brow  of  the  precipice  and  the 
shadowy  depth  of  the  ravine. 

We  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  clear  and  simple  outline  of 
Mr.  Prescott's  work — well  content  if  we 
succeed  in  refreshing  the  memory  of  such 
as  are  already  acquainted  with  its  events, 
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and  in  rousing  the  curiosity  of  such  as  are 
less  fortunate. 

Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  close  to  its 
termination  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and 
at  a  point  nearly  equidistant  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  the  Mexican  gulf,  lies  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Mexico.  It  is  about 
sixty-seven  leagues  in  circumference,  and 
in  its  centre  are  four  large  lakes,  occupying 
one-ienth  of  its  surface,  and  either  commu- 
nicating with  one  another,  or  separated  by 
narrow  necks  of  land.  The  central  and 
largest  lake,  which  is  that  of  Tezcuco,  is  of 
an  irregular  shape.  At  its  southern  point 
is  a  strait,  connecting  it  with  the  lake  of 
Xochichalco,  which  is  long  and  narrow, 
and  lies  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  The 
two  remaining  lakes,  those  of  Xaltocan  and 
Chalco,  are  separated  by  causeways,  the 
former  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Tez- 
cucan,  and  the  latter  from  the  southern  of 
theXochichalcan  lake.  Upon  an  island  near 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco, 
stoodj  at  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  imperial  city  of  Mexico, 
or  Tenochtitlan,  the  renowned  and  splendid 
capital  of  the  Aztec  dominions.  It  com- 
municated with  the  shore  by  three  large  ar- 
tificial dikes,  one  of  which  pointed  to  the 
north,  a  second  nearly  to  the  west,  and  a 
third  to  the^  south — the  latter,  however,  di- 
verging haflway  into  two  branches,  which 
met  the  shore  on  each  side  of  the  strait 
opening  into  the  lake  of  Xochichalco.*  At 
the  north-eastern  point  of  the  lake  of  Tez- 
cuco lay  the  royal  city  of  the  same  name ; 
nominally  the  equal  ally,  but,  at  the  date  of 
our  narrative,  in  fact  the  dependent,  of  her 
mighty  neighbor. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  follow  Mr.  Prescott  through  his  ingen- 
ious dissertation  upon  the  probable  origin 
of  Mexican  civilization;  or  through  bis 
sketch  of  the  mysterious  races  to  whom  In- 
dian tradition  attributes  the  stately  ruins 
still  to  be  found  amid  the  savannas  of  New 
Spain.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  state,  that  the  Aztec  tribe  ap- 
pears to  have  migrated  from  the  north,  and 

*  In  this  description  we  have  followed  Mr. 
PreKott*B  text  in  preference  to  his  map.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  both  branches  of  the  sonth- 
ern  caaaeway  lie  to  the  westward  of  the  strait. 
But  if  this  IS  correct,  it  becomes  imposfible  to 
understand  the  numerous  passages  in  which  the 
eastern  branch  is  spoken  of  as  commanded  by 
the  City  of  Iztapalftpan. 
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to  have  entered  the  future  scene  of  their 
glory  and  ruin,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century.     They  found  the 
plateau  of   Anahuac,  as    the  whole  sur- 
roaoding  table-land  was  called  by  its  inhab- 
itants, peopled  by  various  races  of  their  own 
family,  by  whom    the  former   occupants, 
whoever  they  may  have  been,  had  for  sever- 
al centuries  been  entirely  supplanted.  The 
city  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  1325,  and  the 
well-known  valor  and  ferocity  of  its  inhabit- 
ants soon  rendered  them  formidable  to  the 
surrounding  tribes.     'Their   conquests,  at 
first  confined  to  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, gradually  crossed  the  valley ;  then, 
crossing    the  mountains,  swept  over   the 
broad  extent  of  the  table-land,  descended  its 
precipitous  sides,  and  rolled  onwards  to  the 
Mexican  gulf,  and  the  distant  confines  of 
central  America.'*    Their  final  territory — 
though  its  precise  limits  cannot  be  clearly 
ascertained,  and  were  not  perhaps  very  ac- 
curately defined — appears  to  have  formed  a 
quadrilateral  tract  of   country,  extending 
across  the  continent,  and  '  reaching  from 
about  the  eighteenth  degree  north  to  the 
twenty-first  on  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  nineteenth  on  the  Pacific/f 
It  comprised,  according  to  this  calculation, 
about  16,000  square  leagues — an  extent,  as 
Mr.  Prescott  justly  remarks, '  truly  wonder- 
ful, considering  it  as  the  acquisition  of  a 
people  whose  whole  population  and  resour- 
ces had  so  recently  been  confined  within 
the  walls  of  their  own  petty  city  ;  and  con- 
sidering, moreover,  that  the  conquered  terri- 
tory was  thickly  peopled  by  various  races, 
bred  to  arms  like  the  Mexicans,  and  little 
inferior  to  them  in  social  organ ization.'f 

In  spite  of  all  the  melancholy  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  memory  of  a  brave  and 
magnificent  nation,  struck  down  from  the 
highest  pitch  of  their  power  and  prosperity 
into  hopeless  slavery,  it  is  impossible  to  read 
Mr.  Prescott's  work  without  becoming  con- 
vinced that  the  Aztecs  were,  upon  the 
whole,  as  bloody,  barbarous,  and  worthless 
a  race  as  ever  made  themselves  a  scourge 
to  mankind.  They  united  the  vices  of  the 
American  savage  with  those  of  the  Asi- 
atic satrap.  They  carried  on  war  with  all 
the  pitiless  fury,  Uiough  with  little  of  the 
sagacity,  of  a  Mohawk  war-party  ;  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex,  and  devoting  every  cap- 
tive to  torture  and  death.  The  roost  re- 
volting cannibalism  was  constantly  practised 
at  their  solemn  festivals;   partly  as  a  reli- 

•  Prescott,  iii.  190.    tlbid.,i.6.    t  Ibid.,  i.  19. 
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gious  rite,  and  partly,  it  should  seem,  from 
a  species  of  horrible  epicurism.  On  the 
other  hand  they  governed  their  dependents 
with  all  the  sullen  and  inexorable  severity 
of  those  petty  Oriental  despots  under  whose 
poisfnous  influence  a  province  withers 
into  a  desert  in  a  single  generation.  A 
Turkish  pasha  could  not  rob  a  famishing 
fellah — a  Prussian  recruiting  officer  could 
not  kidnap  a  solitary  traveller — with  more 
hardened  indifierence  than  the  servants  of 
Montezuma  displayed  in  exacting  his  ex- 
orbitant tribute,  or  in  selecting  his  human 
victims  from  the  youth  of  Anahuac.  There 
is  certainly  no  limit  to  the  ingenuity  with 
which  human  nature  will  recognize  the  most 
apparently  inconsistent  vices;  yet  it  is 
strange  to  find  the  animal  ferocity  of  the 
I  barbarian  so  successfully  blended  with  the 
callous  depravity  of  the  civilized  tyrant. 

This  taste  for  cruelty  was  encouraged, 
or  rather  inspired,  by  the  strict  obsenrance 
of  a  religion  perhaps  the  most  horrible  and 
revolting  ever  professed  by  human  beings. 
The  murderous  rites  of  Moloch,  Bhowanee, 
or  Jaggernaut,  were  not  to  be  compared  in 
atrocity  to  those  of  Tlaloc  and  Huitzilo- 
pochli — the  Aztec  Neptune  and  Mars. 
Human  sacrifices — usually  regarded  by 
the  most  fanatical  idolaters  as  an  awful  re- 
source for  the  expiation  of  extraordinary 
crimes,  or  the  propitiation  of  extraordinary 
favors — were  a  necessary  and  familiar  part 
of  the  ordinary  Aztec  worship.  Every 
Mexican  altar  was  literally  a  human  sham- 
bles ;  and  every  Mexican  temple  a  charnel- 
house — in  which  the  traces  of  daily  butch- 
ery were  so  abundant,  that  the  Spaniards 
forgot  at  first  their  religious  horror  at  the 
sight,  in  the  irrepressible  physical  disgast 
which  it  excited.  The  number  of  victims 
annually  slaughtered  throughout  the  Mexi- 
can dominions  has  been  variously  calculat- 
ed. But  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
probable  amount  from  the  undisputed  fact, 
that  136,000  skulls  were  counted  in  the 
temple  of  Huitzilcpochli — making  an  ave* 
rage  of  680  yearly  murders  in  honor  of  a 
single  idol,  during  the  two  centuries  of  A z« 
tec  independence! 

The  proverbial  expressions  which  asso- 
ciate brutal  ignorance  with  brutal  ferocity, 
were  never  more  signally  verified  than  by 
the  social  history  of  ancient  Mexico.  Per- 
haps no  other  instance  can  be  produced  of 
a  nation  which  has  made  such  considera- 
ble advances  in  the  arts  of  sensual  luxury, 
while  so  entirely  'Restitute  of  intellectual 
cultivation.     In  many  of  the  ordinary  me- 
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chaoicd  arts,  the  Aztecs  displayed  remark- 
able lugeuuity.  Their  dwellings  and  appa- 
rel were  very  commodious,  and  abounded 
ia  gorgeous,  though  somewhat  fantastic, 
decoration;  they  were  eminently  skilful 
ia  the  preparation  of  delicious  dishes^and 
beverages ;  and  their  system  of  agriculture 
was  far  from  deficient.  But  of  all  pursuits 
which  require  the  prolonged  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  faculties,  and  even  of  most 
pleasures  which  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
they  were  wholly  and  contentedly  ignorant. 
They  were  altogether  unacquainted  with 
alphabetical  writing,  and  even  with  any 
system  of  symbolical  hieroglyphics ;  and 
their  sole  records  of  the  past  consisted  in 
charts  filled  with  grotesque  paintings  of  the 
events  commemorated — most  of  which  were 
represented  in  so  arbitrary  and  irregular 
a  manner  that  even  the  Priests,  to  whose  care 
the  national  archives  were  committed,  found 
themselves  unable  to  agree  as  to  their  in- 
terpretation. Their  language  was  rude, 
but  at-the  same^time  singularly  cumbrous 
and  artificial  iu  its  construction  ;  and  must 
have  been  in  its  pronunciation — to  judge 
from  the  rugged  knots  of  consonants  by 
which  European  writers  have  endeavored 
to  express  the  proper  names  belonging  to 
it— one  of  the  most  uncouth  ever  articulat- 
ed by  human  beings.  Of  painting  and 
sculpture,  considered  as  imitative  arts, 
they  may  be  said — with  all  their  mecha- 
nical skill  in  coloring  and  carving — to 
have  been  wholly  ignorant.  The  represen- 
tations of  visible  objects  in  their  hierogly- 
phical  maps,  were  sketched  with  barely 
sufficient  care  and  skill  to  show  for  what 
they  were  intended  ;  and  the  huge  idols 
which  adorned  their  temples,  were  invaria- 
bly hideous  and  shapeless  monsters,  which 
the  superstitious  Spaniards  might  well  re- 
gard as  the  accurate  resemblances  of  infer- 
nal spirits.  Even  in  war,  the  pride  and 
delight  of  the  ferocious  Aztecs,  they  dis- 
played their  characteristic  incapability  of 
forethought  and  combination.  Both  their 
weapons  of  offence,  and  the  defensive  ar- 
mor worn  by  their  chiefs,  were  so  well  con- 
structed, that  we  find  Cortes  arming  his  in- 
fantry with  the  copper-headed  lances  of 
Chinantla ;  and  many  Spaniards,  who  were 
unable  to  provide  themselves  with  the  pan- 
oply of  a  cavalier,  preferring  the  quilted 
tunic  of  the  Aztec,  to  the  buff-coat  or 
leather  corslet  which  formed  the  usual 
garb  of  an  European  private  soldier.  But 
of  military  tactics,  or  even  of  the  common 
rules  of  military  discipline,  the  Mexicans  | 
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were  unable  to  form  any  conception.  Their 
choicest  armies  were  little  better  than  re- 
solute and  w€ll-armed  mobs,  unable  to 
manoeuvre  in  concert,  destitute  of  mutual 
reliance,  and  liable  to  be  routed  at  a 
stroke  by  the  fall  of  a  leader  or  the  capture 
of  a  standard.  And  to  these,  the  ordinary 
defects  of  a  tumultuary  force,  they  added 
an  infatuation  peculiar  to  themselves — the 
opinion  that  it  was  far  less  glorious  to  slay 
an  enemy  than  to  drag  him  as  a  living  vic- 
tim before  the  shrine  of  Huitzilopochli. 
Of  this  absurd  and  atrocious  superstition  we 
need  only  say,  that  it  was  on  two  occasions, 
ifnot  more,  the  undoubted  means  of  preserv 
ing  Cortes  himself  from  inevitable  death. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  an  omi* 
nous  foreboding  prevailed  among  the  na- 
tions of  Anahuac,  that  the  downfall  of  the 
Aztec  empire  was  at  hand.  Vague  ru- 
mors began  to  circulate  among  them  con- 
cernrag  the  race  of  mysterious  and  irre- 
sistible conquerors  who  had  subjugated  the 
West  Indian  archipelago :  and  whom  the 
most  orthodox  sages  of  Tenochtitlan  con- 
jectured to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ex- 
iled demigod  Quetzalcoatl,  returned  to 
verify  the  prophecies  of  ancient  tradition 
by  claiming  the  abandoned  Empire  of  their 
ancestor.  The  Emperor  of  Mexico,  at 
this  period,  was  Montezuma,  second  of  the 
name — a  name  which  classical  superstition 
would  have  placed  among  the  sounds  of 
evil  omen  forbidden  to  human  utterance. 
He  was  a  man  revered  and  dreaded  by  all 
Anahuac  for  deep  policy,  success  in  war, 
princely  dignity  of  demeanor,  haughty 
serenity  of  disposition,  and  rigid  sanctity 
in  the  observance  of  his  dreadful  religion. 
But  his  high  and  resolute  spirit  was  quelled 
by  superstilfeus  awe,  and  be  now  awaited, 
in  resigned  despondency,  the  appearance 
of  his  predestined  destroyers. 

At  length  the  fatal  news  arrived.  In 
the  spring  of  1519  a  hieroglyphical  scroll 
was  transmitted  to  Montezuma  by  the  vice- 
roy of  a  district  upon  his  eastern  coast, 
containing  an  elaborate  delineation  of 
several  huge  canoes,  wafted  by  linen  sails, 
which  had  disembarked  from  five  to  six 
hundred  strangers  on  the  spot  where  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz  now  stands.  The  vis- 
itors, or  invaders,  were  represented  as  men 
wholly  differing  in  personal  appearance 
from  the  tribes  of  Anahuac ;  but  as  resem- 
bling, in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  tradi- 
tional portrait  of  the  mysterious  Quetzal- 
coatl. Many  of  them  carried  deadly  wea- 
pons, which  were  said  to  dart  forth  thun- 
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der  and  Hghtniog  at  their  pleaaare;  and 
their  leaders  were  sheathed  in  complete 
armor  of  a  beautiful  and  impenetrable 
metal.  Above  all,  they  were  accompanied 
by  several  stately  and  powerful  quadrupeds, 
far  superior  in  size  to  any  known  in  Ana- 
huac,  which  were  trained  to  carry  their 
masters,  completely  armed,  upon  their 
backs,  and  to  overthrow  their  enemies  in 
battle.  These  astounding  strangers  were, 
in  fact,  a  Spanish  expedition  from  the  isl- 
and of  Cuba,  consisting  of  sixteen  horse- 
men, and  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  foot 
soldiers,  under  the  leading  of  the  renowned 
Hernando  Cortes. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  point  out,  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  a  race  of  more  formi- 
dable conquerors,  or  more  ruthless  mas- 
tersy  than  the  mighty  nation  for  whom 
this  little  band  of  adventurers  acted  in 
some  sort  as  a  forlorn  hope.  Spain,  in  the 
sixteenth  century »  was  undoubtedly  the 
first  nation  in  Europe  for  military  power 
and  enterprising  ambition.  At  the  great 
battle  of  Ravenna,  the  Spanish  infantry  had 
been  found  superior  in  arms  and  discipline 
to  those  formidable  Swiss  phalanxes,  whose 
victories  over  the  Burgundian  chivalry 
may  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  mo- 
dern system  of  warfare.  There 'needed  no 
more  to  place  the  conquerors  where  the 
Swedes  afterwards  stood  under  Gustavus, 
the^  Prussians  under  Frederick,  and  the 
French  under  Napoleon — at  the  very  head 
of  European  soldiership.  This  power  was 
wielded  by  a  race  whose  thirst  for  conquest 
was  inflamed  by  every  feeling  which  can 
at  once  change  nven  into  beasts  of  prey — 
by  the  insatiable  pride  of  the  Roman,  the 
greedy  rapacity  of  the  Hun  or  the  Goth, 
the  fanatic  zeal  of  the  Crusader,  and  the 
romantic  vanity  of  the  knight-errant.  The 
Spanish  cavalier  may  be  described,  with 
little  exaggeration,  as  a  champion  who 
united  the  pugnacious  ardor  of  Caesar,  of 
Alaric,  of  St.  Dominic,  and  of  Amadis  de 
Gaul.  And  his  enthusiastic  bravery  was 
generally  supported  by  that  constitutional 
insensibility  to  hardship  and  privation,  and 
that  apathetic  calmness  under  disappoint- 
ment or  defeat,  in  which  even  the  English 
soldier,  so  justly  famed  for  his  physical 
strength  and  his  undaunted  intrepidity,  has 
been  found  inferior  to  the  degenerate  de- 
scendants of  the  American  conquerors. 
But  these  qualities  were  unfortunately  com- 
bined with  others,  which  went  far  to  justify 
the  mingled  dread  and  abhorrence  with 
which  even  our  proud  and  fearless  ances- 


tors regarded  their  perpetual  enemy  '  the 
Spaniard.'  The  energetic  Castilian,  so 
indefatigable  in  pursuing  his  own  selfish 
ends,  displayed  much  of  that  callous  insen- 
sibility to  right  and  justice,  and  much  of 
that  listless  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
others,  which  distinguish  the  natives  of 
Southern  Europe.  He  was,  moreover, 
easily  excited  to  active  crimes  of  the  deep- 
est dye,  by  the  intolerant  bigotry  which 
was  the  disgrace  of  his  age,  or  by  the  vin- 
dictive sensibility  to  offence  which  is  still 
the  disgrace  of  his  nation.  And  he  fre- 
quently added  to  these  grievous  failings  a 
burning  thirst  for  wealth,  which  never 
flinched  from  the  most  fearful  danger  while 
a  hope  of  gratification  remained.  The 
more  ignoble  vices  of  the  Spanish  charac- 
ter were  never  so  effectually  repressed,  as 
by  the  truly  remarkable  man  who  now  com- 
manded their  army. 

Hernando  Cortes  was  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family  in 
the  province  of  Estremadura.  He  was 
born  in  1485,  at  the  little  town  of  Medel- 
lin,  and  left  Spain  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
to  settle  in  the  West  Indies.  In  a  few 
years  he  was  master  of  a  flourishing  estate 
in  the  new  colony  of  Cuba,  married  to  a 
young  and  beautiful  wife,  and  in  high  fa- 
vor with  the  governor,  Velasquez — a  weak, 
haughty  and  violent  man,  from  whose  re- 
sentment Cortes  had,  at  his  first  arrival, 
incurred  considerable  peril.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  attained  the  prime  of  life.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  promise  an  old  age  of 
peaceful  privacy  to  the  wealthy  and  pros- 
perous colonist.  But  there  was  in  him  an 
adventurous  spirit,  which  was  lulled  only, 
not  extinguished,  by  tranquillity  ;  and  he  no 
sooner  learned  that  Velasquez  was  fitting 
out  a  squadron  for  a  voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  American  continent,  than  he  used 
every  effort  to  procure  the  command.  His 
acknowledged  merit,  and  the  interest  of 
his  friends,  at  first  prevailed  with  the  gov- 
ernor ;  but  the  jealous  temper  of  Velas- 
quez, and  his  knowledge  of  the  lieutenant's 
daring  and  ambitious  character,  induced 
him,  while  the  fleet  was  actually  fitting 
out  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  to  change  his 
mind,  and  determine  to  appoint  another 
commander.  Cortes  acted  in  this  emergen- 
cy, with  his  usual  unhesitating  audacity. 
He  got  under  way  by  night  with  all  his 
ships,  half  stored  and  equipped  as  they 
were,  and  sailed  from  Cuba,  never  more  to 
return — thus  at  once  embracing  the  alter- 
native of  complete  success  in  his  enter- 
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prise,  or  of  irretrievable  ruin  from  the  en- 
mity of  his  employer. 

After  touching  at  one  or  two  places  on 
the  coast,  where  they  met  with  a  friendly 
reception,  the  Spanish  fleet  arrived  in  the 
river  Tabasco  in  JVIarch  1519.  The  na- 
tives obstinately  refused  to  permit  any  com- 
munication with  the  shore ;  nor  was  their 
subjugation  in  any  manner  essential  to  the 
great  object  of  the  expedition.  But  Cor- 
tes, urged  by  the  spirit  of  knight-errantry, 
which    sometimes  overcame    his    natural 

S^ood  sense  and  humanity,  and,  we  must  in 
airness  add,  by  a  sincere  though  mistaken 
zeal  for  the  honor  of  Christianity,  resolved 
to  plant  the  cross  among  these  contuma- 
cious idolaters.  He  landed  in  spite  of  a 
desperate  resistance,  took  possession  of 
the  neighboring  town,  and,  when  the  war- 
riors of  the  nation  assembled  to  repel  him, 
encountered  and  signally  defeated  their 
whole  force  upon  the  neighboring  plains  of 
Ceutla. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  the  pacific  read- 
er to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the 
real  merit  and  peril  of  such  an  exploit  as 
this,  and  many  others  of  the  same  nature 
hereafter  to  be  noticed.  A  victory  by  a 
small  body  of  troops,  over  an  army  twenty 
or  thirty  times  their  number,  appears  at 
first  sight  so  prodigious  an  achievement, 
that  we  are  apt  to  account  for  it  in  our 
own  minds  as  we  account  for  the  feats  of 
Achilles,  or  Rinaldo,  by  ascribing  super- 
human powers  to  the  one  party,  or  con- 
temptible imbecility  to  the  other.  But  a 
moment's  reflection  will  show  the  real  pos- 
sibility, and  the  real  difficulty,  of  such  a 
victory.  Every  man,  whether  a  soldier  or 
not,  will  readily  comprehend,  that  though 
fifty  thousand  men  may  make  a  simulta- 
neous charge  upon  five  hundred,  it  is  phys- 
ically impossible  for  more  than  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  assailants  to  come  at  any 
given  moment  into  actual  collision  with  , 
the  assailed.  When  the  latter  are  over- 
powered, it  is  not  in  consequence  of  each 
soldier  finding  himself  engaged  with  several 
enemies  at  once,  but  by  the  united  weight 
of  the  hostile  column  breaking  their  ranks, 
or  by  a  rapid  succession  of  determined 
charges.  Both  these  means  of  attack  re- 
quire at  least  the  rudiments  of  military 
discipline ;  and  consequently  an  army  not 
possessing  those  rudiments,  can  very  sel- 
dom bring  their  whole  force  to  bear  upon 
an  inferior  body  drawn  up  in  close  order. 
In  such  a  case,  the  task  of  the  assailed 
party  consists  in  repulsing  a  certain  num- 
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her  of  desultory  onsets,  each  of  which  is 
made  by  an  enemy  inferior  in  arms,  in  mu- 
tual confidence,  and  probably  in  number, 
to  themselves.  In  other  words,  the  assail- 
ants can  only  hope  to  succeed  by  resolute- 
ly coming  forward  to  be  slaughtered,  un- 
til their  opponents  are  either  exterminated 
man  by  man,  or  overpowered  by  bodily 
fatigue.  This  is  a  task  which  human  re- 
solution will  seldom  long  support;  and 
when  once  the  courage  of  an  army  is  quell- 
ed, it  signifies  little  whether  the  panic- 
stricken  multitude  be  more  or  fewer  in 
number — for  as  a  modem  military  writer 
has  shrewdly  remarked,  a  loss  which  would 
frighten  fifty  men  will  equally  frighten  fifty 
thousand.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  as- 
serted, that  almost  the  only  real  antago- 
nists defeated  at  Ceutla,  were  a  few  hun- 
dred of  the  bravest  Tabascan  warriors, 
and  that  the  rest  of  their  army,  except  so 
far  as  their  presence  tended  to  encourage 
their  champions  and  dishearten  their  ene- 
mies, might  as  well  have  been  encamped 
on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  The  true  merit 
of  these  singular  victories — and  it  was  merit 
of  the  very  highest  order — consisted  in  the 
calm  and  steady  confidence  with  which 
the  Spaniards  discerned  the  weakness  of 
their  opponents,  and  availed  themselves  of 
their  own  strength.  A  few  hundred  Swiss 
pikemen  or  English  archers,  would  proba- 
bly have  been  an  obstacle  more  physically 
formidable  than  the  largest  ar  Aies  of  Ana- 
huac ;  but  to  perceive  this  fact  must  have 
required  all  the  cool  circumspection  which 
is  the  highest  characteristic  of  true  hero- 
ism. The  assault  of  an  Indian  army  was, 
in  short,  one  of  the  many  trials  which  are 
easily  surmounted  by  the  brave,  but  be- 
come fearfully  perilous  to  the  timid  and 
irresolute. 

The  Tabascans,  now  convinced  of  their 
inferiority  in  strength,  had  none  of  the 
motives  for  persevering  resistance  which 
induced  the  haughty  Aztec  to  prefer  death 
to  submission.  The  day  after  the  battle  of 
Ceutla,  an  embassy  arrived  in  the  Spanish 
camp  bearing  offers  of  peace  and  homage, 
which  were,  of  course,  readily  accepted. 
Presents  were  exchanged,  allegiance  sworn 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  mass  celebrated 
in  the  principal  temple  of  Tabasco.  After 
this,  Cortes  continued  his  voyage  along  the 
coast,  until  he  anchored,  as  we  have  seen, 
oif  Vera  Cruz  on  the  21st  of  May. 

There  was  naturally  great  doubt  and 
great  difference  of  opinion,  in  the  royal 
council  at  Mexico,  whether  the  Spaniards 
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should  be  receired  in  a  friendly  or  a  hos- 
tile manner.  '  But  Montezuma/  sajs  Mr. 
Prescott,  'preferred  a  halfway  courfle — as 
usual,  the  most  impolitic.  He  resolved  to 
send  an  embassy  with  such  a  magnificent 
present  to  the  strangers,  as  should  impress 
them  with  a  high  idea  of  his  grandeur  and 
resources;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
would  forbid  their  approach  to  his  capital. 
This  was  to  reveal  at  once  both  his  wealth 
and  his  weakness.'*  We  are  rather  in- 
clined to  dissent  from  this  censure.  We 
think  that  the  determination  of  Montezuma 
was  upon  the  whole  the  wisest  that  could 
have  been  taken;  and  we  suspect,  from 
the  conduct  of  Cortes,  that  he  strongly  felt 
the  difficulty  thus  thrown  in  his  way.  It 
would  have  been  folly  to  admit  the  formi- 
dable strangers  into  the  heart  of  the  Aztec 
Empire,  if  they  could  be  kept  out.  It 
would  have  been  equal  folly  to  rush  into 
hostilities  against  them,  if  they  could  be 
kept  out  peaceably.  But  there  was  a 
chance  that,  if  neither  welcomed  nor  pro- 
voked, they  might  depart  in  peace;  and 
this  chance  we  think  Montezuma  did  right 
to  essay.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  policy  was  very  nearly  successful. 
An  invitation  to  the  capital,  or  an  unsuc- 
cessful assault  upon  the  Spanish  camp, 
would  infallibly  have  been  the  signal  for 
an  immediate  march  upon  Mexico.  But 
the  firm  yet  courteous  prohibition  of  the 
Indian  emperor,  discouraged  the  Spaniards 
without  exasperating  them ;  and  they  be- 
came eager  to  set  sail  on  their  return  to 
Cuba.  Cortes  himself  was  indeed,  as 
usaal,  sanguine  and  resolute ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  he  could  have 
prevailed  on  his  followers  to  support  him, 
had  not  a  fortunate  accident  given  him  the 
means  of  raising  their  hopes  of  success. 

Very  shortly  after  the  unfavorable  mes- 
sage of  Montezuma  had  been  received,  an 
embassy  arrived  in  the  Spanish  camp  from 
the  Totonacs — an  Indian  tribe  inhabiting 
the  coast  to  the  northward  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  lately  subdued  by  the  Aztecs — bearing 
offers  of  allegiance,  bitter  complaints  of 
oppression,  and  entreaties  for  protection. 
*  This  communication  was  eagerly  listened 

to  by  the  general An  important 

truth  now  flashed  on  his  mind;  for  his 
quick  eye  discerned,  in  this  spirit  of  dis- 
content, a  potent  lever,  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  might  hope  to  overturn  the  barbaric 
empire.'t    With  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
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he  marched  with  his  whole  army  to  Cem- 
poalla,  the  chief  city  of  the  Totonacs; 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost 
delight  and  veneration.  The  whole  nation 
was  formally  taken  under  the  protection  of 
Spain ;  the  idols  in  the  Cempoallan  temples 
were  thrown  down  and  replaced  by  the 
crucifix;  and  a  Spanish  fortress  or  colony, 
to  be  named  La  Villa  Rica,  was  founded 
upon  the  neighboring  coast.  Some  Aztec 
envoys  who  chanced  to  arrive  in  Cempoalla, 
and  who  threatened  the  Totonacs  with  the 
heavy  displeasure  of  Montezuma,  were 
arrested  and  expelled  from  the  town ;  and 
owed  their  lives  to  the  politic  protection  of 
Cortes  himself  An  embassy  was  speedily 
received  from  their  master,  remonstrating 
in  very  mild  terms  against  this  proceeding, 
and  requiring  an  explanation.  Cortes  sent 
back  a  courteous  but  evasive  answer ;  and 
concluded  by  stating  his  intention  to  visit 
Mexico,  and  justify  bis  conduct  to  the  Em- 
peror in  person. 

It  was  now,  we  think,  that  Montezuma 
was  found  wanting  to  his  country  and  him- 
self. After  the  communication  received 
by  Cortes  at  Vera  Cruza,  his  present  mes- 
sage, however  respectful  in  terms,  was,  in 
fact,  an  open  defiance  of  authority.  A 
firm  and  temperate  warning  of  the  conse- 
quences, backed  by  a  formidable  show  of 
preparation  for  resistance,  might  yet  have 
induced  the  adventurers  to  pause  before 
they  suffered  their  leader  to  plunge  them 
into  a  deadly  conflict  with  a  great  Empire, 
of  whose  power  and  resources  they  were 
wholly  ignorant.  But  Cortes,  who  perhaps 
feared  such  a  measure,  guarded  against  its 
possible  effect,  by  a  stroke  of  that  prompt 
and  perilous  daring  in  which  he  surpassed 
all  men.  He  exerted  his  authority  and  in- 
fluence to  procure  a  report  from  the  pilots 
in  charge  of  the  fleet,  that  the  ships  were 
unseaworthy ;  and  he  unscrupulously  acted 
upon  this  report,  by  ordering  the  whole 
squadron  to  be  dismantled  and  sunk  by  a 
party  of  his  most  devoted  followers,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  army.  Had  this 
measure  been  adopted  by  general  consent, 
it  would  still  have  been  one  of  the  most 
daring  recorded  in  history.  But  the  peril 
which  Cortes  shared  with  his  followers 
was  trifling  compared  to  that  which  be  in- 
curred from  their  resentment.  The  Span- 
ish Chroniclers  have  not  given  us  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  mutiny  which  took  p]ace, 
when  the  army  first  learned  that  their  re- 
treat had  been  wilfully  cut  off  by  their 
leader;    but  they  agree  that  never  was 
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Cortes  in  greater  danger,  and  that  ne?er 
did  he  more  dexterously  and  manfully  con- 
front it.  It  is  certain  that  the  indignation 
of  the  soldiers  was  speedily  appeased;  and 
that  in  a  few  hours  they  were  eagerly  sum- 
moning their  general  to  lead  them  at  once 
to  the  gates  of  Mexico. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  the  Spanish 
army,  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Villa 
Rica,  set  forth  from  Cempoalla  on  their 
march  to  the  capital.  Their  forces  amounted 
to  fifteen  horsemen,  four  hundred  foot 
soldiers,  and  thirteen  hundred  Totonac 
warriors;  and  they  were  provided  with 
seven  pieces  of  cannon.  They  proceeded 
for  several  days  in  undisturbed  security : 
for  Montezuma  had  shrunk  from  resenting 
the  disobedience  of  Cortes  as  became  an 
insulted  sovereign.  But  the  resistance 
which  the  Aztec  Emperor  dared  not  re- 
quire from  his  own  subjects,  was  soon  at- 
tempted with  the  utmost  valor  and  obsti- 
nacy by  his  hereditary  enemies. 

About  halfway  between  Cempoalla  and 
Mexico,  lay  the  small  mountainous  state  of 
Tlascala.  It  was  remarkable  for  containing 
the  only  tribe  of  Anahuac  which  had  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  Aztec  arms.  The 
Tlascalans,  though  ruder  and  poorer  than 
their  kinsmen  of  Tenochtitlan,  were  in 
many  respects  the  nobler  race  of  the  two. 
They  were  as  pitiless  in  their  enmity,  and 
as  sanguinary  in  their  religious  rites;  but 
they  were  peaceable  and  inoffensive  when 
unprovoked,  eminent  for  honesty  and  good 
faith,  and  the  most  resolute  and  successful 
warriors  in  all  Anahuac.  Upon  reaching 
the  frontier  of  this  province,  Cortes  halted 
and  sent  forward  a  Cempoallan  embassy; 
requesting  the  alliance  of  the  nation,  and 
offering  to  assist  them  against  Montezuma 
— whose  enemy  he  now  professed  to  be. 
But  the  Tlascalans  either  disbelieved  his 
assurances,  or,  more  provident  than  the 
Totonacs,  suspected  that  the  remedy  might 
prove  worse  than  the  disease.  With  a 
duplicity  very  unlike  their  usual  character, 
they  pretended  to  accept  the  alliance  of 
the  Spaniard ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
made  every  preparation  to  resist  his  further 
progress.  The  invading  force  was  success- 
fully encountered  by  two  powerful  Tlascalan 
armies,  under  their  renowried  general  Xi- 
cotencatl.  We  wish  that  we  could  gratify 
our  readers  by  extracting  Mr.  Prescott's 
animated  account  of  the  desperate  engage- 
ments which  followed — of  the  brilliant 
array  of  Tlascalan  warriors,  resplendent  in 
goldy  jewels,  and  feathered  mail — of  the 
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hideous  shriek  or  whistle  which  accom- 
panied their  onset — and  of  the  ferocity  with 
which  they  attacked  the  Spaniards,  cleav- 
ing down  horse  and  man  with  the  powerful 
maqudhuitl,*  The  conquerors  may  have 
afterwards  met  with  greater  peril  of  discom- 
fiture, but  they  were  never  so  manfully 
withstood  in  the  open  field.  At  length, 
however,  the  horses,  the  fire-arms,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Europeans,  directed  by 
the  genius  of  their  Commander,  prevailed 
over  the  tumultuous  efforts  of  the  Tlasca- 
lans, who  were  little  superior  to  the  other 
races  of  Anahuac  in  military  skill  or  in- 
telligence. One  more  effort  was  made,  at 
the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  indomitable 
Xicotencatl,  to  surprise  the  Spanish  camp 
by  night ;  but  Cortes  was  upon  his  guard, 
and  the  assailants  sustained  a  bloody  re- 
pulse. This  stroke  finished  the  campaign. 
An  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Spaniards,  re- 
questing peace,  and  inviting  them  to  Tlas- 
cala. They  were  hospitably  received  in 
that  city  on  the  23d  of  September,  and 
from  that  day  the  gallant  mountaineers — as 
faithful  and  generous  in  friendship  as  they 
were  fearless  in  war — became  the  most  de- 
voted allies  of  Cortes  and  his  followers. 

After  residing  about  three  weeks  among 
their  new  confederates,  the  Spanish  army 
continued  their  march,  attended  by  6000 
chosen  Tlascalan  warriors,  to  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Cholula,  whose  inhabitants  had 
sent  offers  of  hospitality  to  Cortes.  Cho- 
lula was  an  ancient  and  beautiful  town, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  Mexican  religion — the  Benares  or 
Mecca  of  Anahuac.  The  adventurers 
were  courteously  and  splendidly  welcomed 
by  the  natives,  and  were  quartered  in 
one  of  the  massive  temples  of  the  place, 
where  they  passed  several  days  in  secarity. 
But  the  sharp-sighted  Tlascalans,  who  had 
frequently  warned  Cortes  against  the  wily 
and  perfidious  character  of  the  ChoJuIans, 
speedily  brought  him  intelligence  of 
secret  preparations  in  the  city  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  army.  These 
suspicions  were  soon  after  confirmed  by 
the  wife  of  a  Cholulan  Cacique;  from 
whom  Cortes  succeeded  in  procuring  com- 
plete information  of  the  intended  treachery. 
The  Spaniards  were  to  be  attacked  and 
overwhelmed  by  numbers  while  leaving  the 
city,  in  situations  where  their  cavalry  and 

*  The  mamtdkuUl  wag  a  tort  of  two-handed 
sword,  resembling  a  qaarter-ataff*,  and  edged  with 
sharp  and  brittle  blades  of  obsidian. 
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sault  apon  the  tamanes  was  not  an  act  of 
vengeance,  but  a  necessary  stratagem  to 
obtain  deliverance.  It  was  only  by  throwing 
the  Cholulan  ambuscades  off  their  guard, 
that  Cortes  could  hope  to  tempt  them  from 
their  advantageous  posts  in  the  city.  Noth- 
ing could  have  effected  this  more  surely  than 
the  actual  sight  and  sound  of  a  conflict,  in 
which  their  accomplices  were  perishing  for 
want  of  rescue.  The  slaughter  of  so  many 
defenceless  men  was  no  doubt  a  stern  ne- 
cessity, and  we  hope  and  believe  that  Cortes 
felt  it  as  such ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
it  toeu  a  necessity,  and  that  the  sufferers  had 
helped  to  make  it  so  by  their  own  perfidy. 
Had  they  been  dismissed  unhurt,  or  had 
their  countrymen  possessed  sufficient  cool- 
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artillery  could   not  act;   and  a  force  of 
20,000  Aztecs  was  actually  encamped  near 
Gholula,  in  readiness  to  assist  the  inhabit- 
ants in  their  perfidious  design.     The  news 
gave  great  anxiety  to  Cortes,  for  he  was 
already  in  the  toils,  and  co^ld  only  baffle 
the  intention  of  his  enemies  by  submitting 
to  be  blockaded  in  his  quarters.     But  he 
thought  it  possible  to  tempt  the  Indians  to 
a  premature  assault  upon  his  present  posi- 
tion, and  thus  to  inflict  a  severe  and  dis- 
couraging blow  upon  them  without  expos- 
ing his  own  men.     With  this  hope,  he  re- 
quested the  Cholulans  to  supply  him  with 
2000  warriors,  to  act  as  tamanes,  or  porters 
for  the  baggage  of  his  army ;  and  in  com- 
pliance with  his  request,  the  required  num- 
ber was,  on  the  morning  fixed  for  his  d&-  ness  to  perceive  the  hopelessness  of  attempt- 
parture,  marched  into  the  square  or  court 
around  which  the  temple  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards   was   built.     Then  Cortes,  se- 
cure of  his  advantage,  turned  sternly  to  the 
Cholulan  Caciques,  and  suddenly  upbraided 
them  with  their  attempted  treachery.     Be- 
fore they  could  recover  from  their  guilty 
astonishment,  the  fatal  signal  was  given  to 
the  troops.     A   heavy   fire  was  suddenly 
opened  upon  the  panic-stricken  tamanes, 
and  a  desperate  charge  made  among  them 
by  the  exasperated  Spaniards.     The  Cho- 
lulan forces  lying  in   ambuscade  without 
fell  into  the  snare.     Overcome  by  rage  and 
consternation  at  the  news  of  the  massacre, 
they  deserted  their  posts  in  the  town,  and 
made  a  tumultuous  attempt  to  storm  the 
temple.     But  every  preparation  for  defence 
had  been  warily  made ;  and  the  Cholulans 
were  not  men  to  carry  a  strong  post  against 
means  of  defence  which  had  foiled  the  war- 
like Tlascalans  in  the  open   field.     The 
assailants — swept  away   by  the   artillery, 
driven  back  by  the  charges  of  the  horse, 
and  suddenly  attacked  iu  the  rear  by  the 
zealous  Tlascalans,  who  had  been  encamp- 
ed without  the  city — speedily  fled  on  every 
side;  and  the  Spaniards,  sallying  forth  in 
pursuit,  plundered  the  city,  untU  recalled 
by  the  orders  of  Cortes. 

Mr.  Prescott,  always  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  mercy  and  generosity,  speaks  with 
severe  but  not  uncandid  censure  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Cholula.  He  palliates  it  as  the 
crime  of  an  adventurous  soldier  in  semi- 
barbarous  times,  and  under  bitter  provoca- 
tion ;  but  he  acknowledges  that  it  has  lefl 
a  deep  stain  upon  the  memory  of  Cortes. 
We  certainly  think  that  he  might  have  taken 
much  higher  ground  in  defence  of  his  hero. 
He  does  not  seem  to  consider  that  the  as- 


ing  to  save  them,  the  Spaniards  could  only 
have  lefl  Cholula  by  fighting  their  way 
through  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  and  blockaded 
streets — an  enterprise  which,  even  if  finally 
successful,  might  well  have  anticipated  the 
worst  disasters  of  the  Noche  Triste. 

Some  days  after  this  catastrophe,  Cortes 
quitted  the  humble  city  of  Cholula,  and 
entered  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
Aztec  race.  Here  he  was  forsaken  by  the 
Totonic  warriors  who  had  followed  him  thus 
far.  They  had  stood  by  him  most  bravely 
and  faithfully  throughout  his  perilous  cam- 
paign in  Tlascala;  but  not  even  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mighty  strangers  could  em- 
bolden them  to  confront  the  offended  pres- 
ence of  Montezuma.  They  were  honorably 
dismissed  by  Cortes,  and  then  the  Spaniards 
and  Tlascalans  proceeded  to  surmount  the 
rugged  sierra  which  girds  the  valley  of 
Mexico.  Afler  a  toilsome  march  of  two 
or  three  days,  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
promised  land,  lying  at  their  feet  in  its  belt 
of  dark  porphyry,  and  resplendent  in  the 
pure  and  lucid  atmosphere  of  the  Tropics. 
It  was  a  scene  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
blooming  with  rich  cultivation,  adorned 
with  noble  sheets  of  water  and  stately  forests 
of  oak  and  cedar,  and  gemmed  with  the 
white  towers  of  towns  and  villages — some 
nestling  amid  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the 
woods,  and  others  appearing  to  float  upon 
the  blue  surface  of  the  lakes.  So  striking 
was  the  spectacle,  and  such  a  promise  of 
power  and  prosperity  did  it  display,  that  the 
feebler  spirits  among  the  invaders  were  ready 
to  abandon  their  enterprise  in  the  very  crisis 
of  its  fate ;  and  it  required  all  the  energy 
of  their  resolute  leader  to  restore  their  zeal 
for  the  trial. 

Descending  the  slope  of  the  mountains 
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which  form  the  southern  bulwark  of  the 
valley,  the  adventurers  proceeded  without 
opposition  until  they  reached  Ajotzinco,  a 
large  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  Chalco ;  where  they  were  visited 
and  welcomed  by  the  King  of  Texcuco, 
formerly  the  ally  and  colleague  of  the  Mexi- 
can Emperor,  but  now  the  greatest  of  his  vas- 
sals. 

Under  this  honorable  guidance,  Cortes 
marched  across  the  causeway  which  divides 
the  lakes  of  Chalco  and  Xochichalso ;  and 
proceeded  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
latter  to  the  beautiful  city  of  Iztapalapan. 
And  on  the  8th  of  November  he  quitted 
this,  his  last  halting-place,  and  advanced 
upon  the  eastern  branch  of  the  great 
southern  causeway  of  Mexico.  During  his 
passage,  the  lake,  on  both  sides  of  the  dike, 
was  filled  with  canoes,  and  even  its  edges 
were  crowded  with  eager  spectators.  The 
feelings  of  the  Aztecs — a  conquering  and 
imperious  race,  who  suddenly  saw  their 
power  defied,  and  their  homage  claimed  by 
a  band  of  wandering  strangers,  the  allies  of 
the  detested  Tlascalans — may  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  Bnt  those 
of  the  triumphant  invaders  were  far  from 
those  of  unmixed  exultation ;  and  the  boldest 
Spaniards  confessed  that  their  hearts  sank 
within  them,  when  the  closing  gates  of  the 
fort  of  Xoloc  announced  that  they  were  fair- 
ly enclosed  in  the  stronghold  of  the  great 
Montezuma. 

At  this  point — a  gateway  placed  at  the 
spot  where  the  two  branches  of  the  southern 
causeway  united — the  army  was  received 
by  the  Mexican  Emperor  in  person — a  man 
well  qualified,  in  outward  show  at  least,  to 
represent  the  barbaric  prince.  He  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  graceful  in  presence,  and 
handsome  in  countenance.  His  portrait, 
with  its  regular  features,  its  mild  and  melan- 
choly eye,  and  its  general  air  of  calm  and 
mournful  dignity,  bears  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  another  victim  of  Spanish  ambi- 
tion— the  Moorish  prince  Boabdil  el  Chico 
— so  like  Montezuma  in  his  character  and 
his  misfortunes.  Not  all  the  tormenting 
anxiety  of  his  mind  could  disturb  the  selN 
possession  of  his  deportment;  and  the  Span- 
ish Cavaliers — always  excellent  judges  of 
politeness — were  charmed  with  the  lofly 
courtesy  of  his  manners,  at  once  full  of  the 
consciousness  of  superiority,  and  wholly 
free  from  its  assumption.  We  pass  over 
Mr.  Prescott's  picturesque  description  of 
the  courtly  greetings  which  masked  the 
fears  of  Montezuma,  and  the  wary  distrust 


of  Cortes ;  as  well  as  of  the  barbaric  splen- 
dor with  which  the  Spaniards  and  their 
allies  were  welcomed  to  the  imperial  city. 
They  were  quartered  in  a  large  range  of 
buildings  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  which 
had  formerly  been  the  palace  of  the  Emperor 
AxayacatI,  Montezuma's  father  ;  and  here 
they  passed  several  days  in  repose,  constant- 
ly visited  by  the  Emperor,  and  supplied  with 
erery  comfort  by  the  citizens. 

This  state  of  security  could  not  long 
endure.    Cortes,  though  he  somewhat  mis- 
took the  real  character  of  the  Aztec  nation, 
was  not  so  far  deceived  as  to  doubt  their 
impatience  of  his  presence.    Montezuma 
had  indeed  let  fall  some  complimentary  ex- 
pressions, which    Implied    willingness  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Spain ;  but 
it  was  doubtful  whether,  supposing  him  to 
be  in  earnest,  his  subjects  would  allow  him 
to  carry  out  such  an  intention.    It  was  soon 
a  subject  of  anxious  consideration   with 
Cortes,  what  security  against  a  revolt  of  the 
city  he  could  find  a  pretext  for  demanding ; 
and  his  plans  were  hastened  by  unfavorable 
tidings  from  the  coast.    An  Aztec  Cacique, 
named  Quauhpopoca,  had  assaulted  the 
new  settlement  at  Villa  Rica ;  and  had  been 
only  repulsed  after  a  severe  battle,  in  which 
the  Spanish  Commander  and  several  of 
his  men  lost  their  lives.    Cortes  resolved 
to  make  this  outrage  a  plea  for  the  extra* 
ordinary    measure  of  requesting,   and  if 
necessary  compelling,  Montezuma  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  Spanish  quarters — 
in  other  words,  to  become  a  hostage  for  the 
peaceable  behavior  of  his  subjects.     The 
Emperor  was  at  first  deeply  indignant  at 
this  daring  proposal.     But  the  courteous 
entreaties  of  Cortes  were  backed  by  the 
menacing  looks  and  weapons  of  his  most 
resolute  officers  ;  and  Montezuma,  with  his 
usual  timid  anxiety  to  postpone  the  struggle 
which  he  ought  to  have  seen  was  inevitable, 
gave  a  tardy  and  reluctant  consent.  He  pass- 
ed with  his  whole  personal  retinue,  amid  the 
silent  consternation  of  his  subjects,  to  the 
palace  of  AxayacatI,  where  he  was  received 
by  his  captors  with  the  most  profound  re- 
spect.  This  surprising  event  took  place  only 
a  week  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
in  Mexico. 

Here,  again,  we  think  Mr.  Prescott  has 
been  somewhat  too  rigid  in  his  judgment 
upon  the  conduct  of  Cortes.  He  considers 
it  merely  as  a  stroke  of  policy,  intended  to 
enable  the  Spaniards  to  govern  in  Montezu- 
ma's name ;  and  pronounces  it '  a  proeeeding 
to  which  few  men  could  have  been  equal  who 
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had  a  toach  of  humanity  ia  their  natares.'* 
Bat  we  roast  remember  that  the  lives  of  the 
adventurers  were  at  stake,  as  well  as  their 
infloence.    Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  had 
[^aced  themselves  in  a  position  of  fearful 
peril ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  any  ex- 
traordinary delicacy  from  men  so  situated. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  nrgue  for  expediency 
against  morality;   and  we  by  no  means 
assent  to  Mr.  Prescott's  concession,  that,  if 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  were  a  duty,  what* 
erer  was  necessary  to  effect  it  became  right 
also.     But  though  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
follow  can  never  be  justifiable,  it  may, 
where  the  evil  is  trifling  and  the  good  im- 
portant, become  far  from  inexcusaUe.    We 
think  the  severest  moralist  might  pause  be- 
fore pronouncing  a  General  insensible  to 
humanity,  because  he  cared  little  for  the 
pride  of  an  Indian  prince  when  the  lives  of 
his  own  followers  were  at  stake.     But  this 
is  conceding  too  much.     We  do  not  admit 
that  the  mortification  inflicted  on  Montezu- 
ma was  undeserved.     We  do  not  admit  that 
his  seizure  was,  what  Mr.  Prescott  calls  it, 
the  '  kidnapping  of  a  friendly  sovereign.' 
It  was  the  disarming  of  a  secret  enemy. 
No  ddtibt,  he  had  received  the  Spaniards 
with  an   imposing  show  of  courtesy  and 
friendship.   But,  while  making  these  profes- 
sions, he  was,  as  we  shall  soon  find,  insti- 
gating the  assault  upon  Villa  Rica ;  and, 
JQst  before,  had  been  in  all  probability  the 
originator  of  the  conspiracy  at  Cholula. 
Surely  it  was  not  for  such  a  man  to  com- 
plain that  the  Spaniards  showed  want  of  con- 
sideration for  his  feelings  and  his  dignity. 
It  was  something — for  Spanish  adventurers 
in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  much — if 
they  forbore  to  conflict  upon  him  the  fate 
which  he  had  intended  for  them.    We  firmly 
believe,  that  Cortes  was  the  only  Captain  of 
his  day  in  whose  hands  Montezuma's  life 
would  have  been  safe  for  a  single  moment, 
after  it  had  become  possible  to  destroy  him. 
In  the  mean  time  Quaubpopoca  had  been 
deprived  of  his  government  by  the  author- 
ity of  his  sovereign,  and  sent  under  arrest 
to  the  capital.     Upon  his   arrival,  he  was 
tried  and  executed,  his  proceedings  being 
solemnly  disowned  by  Montezuma.     But 
the  unfortunate  Cacique  and  his  principal 
accomplices  united  in  throwing  the  blame 
of  their  enterprise    upon  their  perfidious 
master ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  Cor- 
tes, giving  faith  to  their  assertions,  vented 
his  passion  by  ordering  his  royal  guest  to 
be  confined  in  fetters.    His  better  nature 
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soon  made  him  ashamed  of  so  useless  and 
ungenerous  an  insult,  and  he  did  what  little 
he  could  to  soothe  the  anguish  inflicted  by 
his  cruelty  ;  but  nothing  could  restore  the 
peace  of  mind  and  self-respect  of  the  un- 
happy captive. 

Every  thing  appeared,  for  three  or  four 
months  afker  the  seizure  of  Montezuma,  to 
favor  the  projects  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
Aztecs  continued  to  obey  their  Emperor 
with  their  usual  submissive  loyalty,  al- 
though he  remained  under  restraint.  Mon- 
tezuma himself  was  induced,  without  any 
apparent  reluctance,  to  perform  his  promis- 
es by  publicly  swearing  allegiance  to  Spain. 
Cacama,  ikin?  of  Tezcuco,  who  protest- 
ed against  this  abandonment  of  national 
independence  as  the  result  of  compulsion, 
was  deposed  in  favor  of  his  brother,  a  boy 
of  fifteen.  Above  all,  one  of  the  principal 
Mexican  temples  was  assigned  as  a  place 
of  worship  for  the  Spaniards,  the  idols  were 
removed,  and  mass  was  solemnly  performed 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  city.  But  this  last 
innovation  was  too  much  for  Aztec  fanati- 
cism. The  whole  influence  of  the  Priest- 
hood was  immediately  exerted  to  inflame 
the  resentment  of  the  people,  and  it  soon 
became  clear  that  an  open  struggle  was  at 
hand.  Montezuma  himself  warned  the 
Spaniards  that  the  gods  had  spoken ;  that 
he  could  no  longer  protect  them ;  and  that 
instant  departure  was  their  only  hope  of 
safety.  Cortes  so  far  acted  upon  his  infor- 
mation, as  to  make  every  preparation  for  a 
resolute  defence;  though  it  seems  clear 
that  the  past  submission  of  the  Mexicans 
still  caused  him,  acute  as  he  was,  to  under- 
value their  stubborn  and  vindictive  bravery. 
But  while  affairs  were  in  this  state  of  me- 
nacing tranquillity  at  the  capital,  tidings 
arrived  from  the  coast,  which  warned  the 
Spanish  General  of  a  new,  an  unexpected, 
and  a  formidable  danger. 

Velasquez,  the  capricious  and  offended 
patron  of  Cortes,  had  not  failed  to  vow  re- 
venge for  the  very  justifiable  stratagem  by 
which  his  Lieutenant  had  bafiled  his  tyran- 
nical designs.  He  lost  no  time  in  assem- 
bling an  army  and ,  equipping  a  fleet ;  the 
command  of  which  he  entrusted  to  Panfilo 
de  Narvaez,  a  brave  but  rash  and  arrogant 
officer.  This  new  armament  consisted  of 
eighteen  vessels,  carrying  a  force  of  eight 
hundred  infantry  and  eighty  cavalry — the 
whole,  as  Mr.  Prescott  remarks,  forming 
the  most  powerful  armament  ever  til!  then 
equipped  in  the  western  hemisphere.  On 
the  23d  of  April,  1520,  Narvaez  arrived  at 
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the  anchorage  of  the  fleet  destroyed  by 
Cortes ;  and  immediately  sent  messengers 
to  the  settlement  at  Villa  Rica,  announcing 
his  authority  to  supersede  and  arrest  Cortes, 
and  requiring  an  immediate  surrender. 
Villa  Rica  was  at  this  time  commanded  by 
Gonzalo  de  Sandoval,  one  of  the  bravest, 
and  decidedly  the  most  skilful,  the  most 
trustworthy,  and  the  most  attached,  among 
the  companions  of  Cortes.  He  promptly 
sent  off  the  messengers  of  Narvaez,  under 
close  arrest,  to  Meaiico ;  and  then  proceeded, 
with  a  stubborn  resolution  worthy  of  the 
great  soldier  whose  favorite  pupil  he  was, 
to  prepare  his  handful  of  followers  for  a 
desperate  defence  of  their  post. 

The  news  might  have  shaken  any  heart 
less  stout  than  that  of  Cortes.  Beset  as  he 
was  in  the  capital  of  a  hostile  Empire,  he 
now  found  his  principal  support — ^the  name 
of  the  power  as  whose  representative  he  had 
appeared — taken  from  him,  and  likely  to 
be  used  for  his  destruction.  His  first  step 
was  to  send  back  the  envoys  of  Narvaez 
with  cordial  offers  of  friendship,  and  ear- 
nest representations  of  the  common  ruin  to 
which  hostilities  between  them  must  lead ; 
and  he  then  resolutely  made  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  worst  He  knew  that,  if  he 
remained  at  Mexico,  he  must  sooner  or  la- 
ter be  overpowered ;  for  Narvaez  had  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  set  free  Mon- 
tezuma, and  the  whole  Aztec  nation  were 
sure  to  join  him  against  the  dreaded  Mar 
lintzin.  A  sudden  and  successful  eaup^' 
main  was  his  only  chance  of  escape ;  and 
that  chance,  desperate  as  it  seemed,  Cortes 
embraced.  He  was  well  aware  that  Nar- 
vaez was  indolent  and  reckless ;  and  that 
he  had  become  unpopular  among  his  troops, 
who  cared  much  for  the  plunder  of  Tenoch- 
titlan,  and  little  for  the  punishment  of  its 
captors.  He  thought  that  though  a  deci- 
sive victory  was  impossible,  a  partial  dis- 
grace might  easily  be  inflicted  upon  such  a 
General,  and  roust  greatly  disgust  and  dis- 
hearten such  an  army.  A  smgle  super- 
ficial triumph  would  be  sure  to  make  an 
opening  for  intrigue  and  for  mutiny ;  and 
he  might  thus  at  once  get  rid  of  his 
enemy,  and  procure  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment Thus  reasoning,  Cortes  set  off  from 
Mexico  with  seventy  picked  followers, 
leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  the  palace  of 
Axayacatl;  and,  drawing  in  one  or  two 
detachments  on  his  route,  arrived  at  the 
coast  with  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  men. 
The  success  of  his  daring  scheme  was  far 
more  rapid  and  complete  than  he  could 
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have  ventured  to  hope.  The  troops  of 
Narvaez  were  quartered  in  the  town  of 
Cempoalla,  with  scarcely  the  ordinary  pre- 
cautions against  surprise,  which  every 
small  foraging  or  reconnoitering  party 
adopts  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  Cor- 
tes selected  a  dark  and  stormy  night — en- 
tered Cempoalla  with  his  whole  force,  and, 
penetrating  to  the  quarters  of  Narvaez, 
made  him  prisoner,  with  all  his  personal 
attendants.  A  few  desultory  attempts  to 
assist  or  rescue  the  captured  General  were 
easily  repulsed — ^the  whole  loss  on  both 
sides  amounting  to  only  eighteen  men  slain. 
In  the  morning  the  main  body  of  the  dis- 
comfited army — some  discouraged  by  the 
loss  of  their  commander,  and  others,  no 
doubt,  heartily  glad  of  an  excuse  to 
exchange  the  service  of  so  incompetent 
a  chief  for  that  of  the  renowned  Cortes 
— ^surrendered  without  further  resistance. 
Fortunate  it  was  for  all  parties  that  such 
was  the  result;  for  had  Narvaez  overpow- 
ered his  enemy,  and  taken  the  command  at 
Mexico,  not  a  Spaniard  would  ever  have  re- 
turned to  tell  the  tale  of  the  Noche  IViste. 

Scarcely  had  this  formidable  peril  van- 
ished— scarcely  had  Cortes  secured  his 
triumph,  by  reconciling  the  jealousies  of 
his  old  and  new  followers — when  a  messen- 
ger arrived  from  Mexico,  bearing  the  dread- 
ed news  that  hostilities  had  actually  com- 
menced. The  Spaniards  had  been  assault- 
ed more  than  once,  though  not  yet  serioa»* 
ly ;  and  were  now  upon  the  point  of  being 
blockaded  in  their  quarters  by  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing force.  The  prospect  of  danger 
was  most  formidable;  but  Cortes,  even 
could  he  have  persuaded  himself  to  relin- 
quish the  capital,  was  not  a  man  to  desert 
his  comrades.  He  left  Cempoalla  at  once, 
with  all  his  own  men,  and  as  many  of  the 
late  followers  of  Narvaez  as  he  could  pre- 
vail upon  to  accompany  him;  and  with 
this  force,  amounting  to  100  foot  and  100 
horse,  he  arrived  at  Mexico  on  the  24th  of 
June.  He  was  permitted  to  cross  the  valley 
and  enter  the  city  without  opposition ;  and, 
indeed,  he  every  where  remarked,  with 
great  anxiety,  the  ominous  distrust  with 
which  the  natives  avoided  his  line  of  march. 
But  the  deadly  provocation  which  the  Az- 
tecs had  received  in  his  absence,  and  the  im- 
placable vehemence  of  their  resentment,  far 
surpassed  his  gloomiest  anticipations. 

Pedro  de  Alvarado,  the  officer  left  in 
command  at  Mexico,  was  a  Cavalier  of 
daring  courage  and  brilliant  accomplish- 
ments ;  but  reckless  and  imprudent  in  hta 
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conduct,  and  of  a  rasb,  fiery,  and  sometimes 
ferocious  temper.  He  had  the  folly  and 
the  wickedness  to  perpetrate,  in  the  great 
temple  of  Huitzilopochli,  a  massacre, 
which  only  differed  from  that  of  Cholula, 
io  being  apparently  unprovoked,  and  cer- 
tainly unnecessary.  Six  hundred  Aztecs, 
including  many  nobles  of  the  highest  rank, 
were  said  to  have  perished  in  it ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  of  course,  the  rising  in 
arms  of  the  whole  nation.  The  outrage 
was  as  senseless  as  it  was  attrocious.  Al- 
Tarado  himself  could  only  excuse  it  by  a 
Tague  and  improbable  tale  of  concealed 
weapons  and  intended  treachery ;  and  his 
real  motives  are  so  inexplicable,  as  to 
reduce  some  Spanish  historians  to  the 
fiharaeful  conjecture,  that  their  countryman 
actually  murdered  the  unhappy  Indians,  in 
order  to  despoil  them,  like  common  thieves, 
of  their  dress  and  ornaments.  Cortes  was 
atrnck  with  consternation  by  this  dreadful 
tale ;  he  listened  to  the  report  of  Alvarado  in 
silence,  and  turned  from  him,  at  its  conclu- 
sion, with  a  brief  and  bitter  rebuke.  But  the 
mischief  was  irreparable.  To  inflict  the 
heavy  penalty  w-hich  he  had  oAen  justly  ex- 
acted for  far  less  guilty  excesses,  would 
have  been  an  act  of  unjustifiable,  because 
useless  and  impolitic  severity.  No  repara- 
tion could  have  pacified  the  infuriated  Az- 
tecs; and  the  bravery  of  the  delinquent,  to- 
gether with  his  powerful  influence  over  the 
soldiers,  were  likely  to  prove  of  the  highest 
value  in  the  impending  struggle.  Nothing 
therefore  remained,  but  a  contest  for  life 
or  death,  between  about  1200  Spaniards 
and  8000  Tlascalans  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  whole  Mexican  Empire  on  the  other. 

It  should  seem  that  the  Aztecs,  although 
they  might  easily  have  overpowered  Alva- 
rado and  his  garrison,  had  purposely  re- 
frained from  pressing  the  assault,  in  order 
to  lure  back  Cortes  and  the  rest  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  the  capital,  and  crush  the  whole 
invading  army  together.  But  scarcely  was 
it  known  that  Maiintzin  was  returned  to 
the  palace  of  Axayacatl,  when  the  deserted 
streets  of  Mexico  were  filled  with  an  innu- 
merable army,  headed  by  all  the  chivalry 
of  the  Empire  ;  and  the  Spanish  quarters 
were  desperately  assaulted  on  every  side. 
The  attack  continued  with  unabated  fury 
during  the  five  or  six  following  days ;  though, 
fortunately  for  the  wearied  garrison,  the 
prejudices  of  the  Aztecs  forbade  any  at- 
tempts to  surprise  the  place  by  night.  But 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  the  besiegers  kept  up 
a  constant  and  harassing  flight  of  missiles ; 


and  made  such  daring  efforts  to  enter  the 
palace,  that  it  was  more  than  once  upon  the 
point  of  being  carried  by  storm.  The 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  behaved  with 
their  usual  skill  and  valor.  They  had 
thirteen  pieces  of  cannon  mounted,  which 
never  failed  to  inflict  severe  loss  upon  the 
Aztecs  as  they  advanced  to  scale  the  walls ; 
and  they  met  the  surviving  assailants  with 
such  determined  resolution,  that  all  who 
succeeded  in  penetrating  the  outer  defences 
perished  to  a  man.  The  streets  were  fre- 
quently cleared  for  a  considerable  distance 
by  the  desperate  sallies  of  the  cavalry ;  and 
these  charges  were  invariably  led  by  Cor- 
tes himself,  who  excited  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  whole  army  by  his  prow- 
ess in  the  m^/ee,  and  above  all,  by  his  self- 
devotion  in  rescuing  such  of  his  comrades 
as  were  in  danger  of  capture.  Upon  the 
third  day  of  the  siege,  it  became  necessary 
to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  great  Tem- 
ple of  Huitzilopochli,  which  commanded 
the  Spanish  fortress;  and  the  place  was  ac- 
cordingly stormed  by  three  hundred  picked 
men,  headed  as  usual  by  Cortes,  though  he 
was  partially  disabled  by  a  wound.  The 
defence  was  desperate  ;  but,  after  a  conflict 
of  three  hours,  the  Temple  was  carried 
sword  in  hand,  and  the  Aztecs  who  occu- 
pied it  were  almost  all  cut  off.  But  all 
these  feats  of  valor  seemed  ineffectual. 
The  losses  of  the  besiegers  were  supplied 
by  constant  reinforcements,  and  they  per- 
sisted in  their  attacks  with  undiminished 
ferocity. 

Several  attempts  at  negotiation  were 
made  by  the  garrison,  but  all  proved  wholly 
unsuccessful.  The  Aztecs  would  give  no 
answer  except  the  declaration,  that  the 
whole  invading  army  shoulc^erish  upon 
the  altars  which  they  had  violated.  But 
what  appalled  the  sagacious  Cortes  far  more 
than  the  most  boastful  threats  of  vengeance, 
was  the  calm  and  rational  view  which  the 
enemy  seemed  to  take  of  their  real  strength 
and  prospects  of  victory.  They  knew,  they 
said,  that  they  could  only  hope  to  succeed 
after  numerous  failures  and  severe  loss. 
But  they  also  >  knew,  that  success  was 
sooner  or  later  certain,  and  they  were  con- 
tent to  buy  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  with 
those  of  a  hundred  Mexicans.  Men  who 
could  reason  thus  were  dangerous  enemies; 
because  they  were  comparatively  secure 
against  the  demoralizing  influence  of  de- 
feat, usually  so  fatal  to  barbarian  armies. 
It  was,  however,  thought  by  Cortes,  that 
the  influence  of  Montezuma,  who  still  re- 
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sided  in  the  palace  of  Axajacatl,  might  be 
exerted  to  procure  favorable  terms  for  the 
garrison.  The  captive  Emperor  willingly 
consented  to  make  the  attempt ;  for  he 
knew  that  the  unmolested  departure  of  the 
Spanish  army  would  effect  his  own  libera- 
tion ;  while  a  triumph  over  them,  achieved 
in  his  absence  and  against  his  known  desire, 
might  be  fatal  to  his  authority  over  his  war- 
like subjects.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  of  the  siege,  he  appeared  upon  the  ram- 
parts of  the  besieged  palace,  clad  in  his  roy- 
al robes,  and  attended  by  his  whole  retinue. 
He  addressed  the  assailants  with  his  usual 
dignity,  and  was  at  first  listened  to  with 
profound  respect.  But  when  it  appeared 
that  he  was  recommending  a  truce  with  the 
invaders,  he  was  interrupted  by  curses  and 
rev i lings,  and  at  length  received  a  severe 
wound  by  a  volley  of  missiles  from  his  in- 
furiated audience.  The  injury  was  not  in 
itself  mortal :  but  the  grief  and  mortifica- 
tion of  Montezuma  at  such  an  unprece- 
dented outrage,  were  too  much  for  his 
haughty  spirit  to  endure.  He  expired — to 
appearance  of  fever,  but  in  truth  of  a  brok- 
en heart — on  the  30th  of  June.  He  was 
treated  with  every  possible  attention  during 
his  short  illness  ;  and  his  body  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Aztec  chiefs  by  the  Span- 
iards, all  of  whom  seem  to  have  felt  sincere 
sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of  their  gra- 
cious and  courteous  host. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  could  not  last. 
Nearly  three  hundred  Spaniards,  and  a 
great  number  of  Tlascalans,  had  already 
been  slain  or  disabled  ;  and  another  week 
like  the  past  would  leave  the  garrison  in- 
capable of  manning  the  walls  of  their  for- 
tress. Provisions  and  ammunition  were 
becoming  scarce  ;  and,  above  all,  the  un- 
tried and  undisciplined  levies  of  Narvaez 
were  fast  losing  their  self-command,  and 
had  already  shown  ominous  symptoms  of 
insubordination.  The  sole  resource  left 
to  the  besieged,  was  a  desperate  effort  to 
cut  their  way  through  the  enemy  to  Tla»- 
cala ;  and  such  was  their  reluctant  determi- 
nation. The  arrangements  for  their  retreat 
were  soon  made.  The  van  of  the  army 
was  commanded  by  Sandoval,  the  main 
body  by  Cortes  himself,  and  the  rear  by  Al- 
varado  and  Velasquez  de  Leon — a  brave 
and  high-born  Cavalier,  who  had  led  the 
assault  upon  Cempoalla.  The  line  of  march 
was  to  be  the  western  causeway,  which  con- 
nected the  capital  with  the  neighboring 
town  of  Tlacopan  or  Tacuba,  and  was  the 
shortest  of  the  three. 


On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  July  1520— 
a  night  memorable  for  its  terrors  in  the  an* 
nals  of  New  Spain — the  besieged  army,  af- 
ter hearing  mass,  marched  forth  in  deep  si- 
lence from  the  palace  of  Axayacatl.  They 
traversed  the  city  unopposed,  and  appa- 
rently unobserved,  and  arrived  in  safety  up* 
on  the  causeway  of  Tacuba.  It  was  about 
two  miles  in  length,  and  was  intersected  by 
three  wide  moats  or  trenches.  The  first 
was  easily  crossed  by  means  of  a  portable 
bridge,  which  Cortes  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  provide.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  alarm  was  given ;  the  great  Mexican 
war-drum  sounded  from  the  summit  of  the 
Temple  of  Huitztlopochlt ;  the  dashing  of 
oars  was  heard  rapidly  advancing  through 
the  stillness  of  the  tropical  night ;  the  lake 
was  covered  by  a  rush  of  innumerable  ca- 
noes; and  the  Aztec  warriors  scaled  the 
causeway  on  both  sides  with  their  usual  im- 
petuosity. But  amid  the  fearful  tumult  of 
the  night-attack,  the  Spaniards  still  presenr- 
ed  their  presence  of  mind,  and  fought  their 
way  steadily  forward,  without  any  serious 
loss,  until  they  reached  the  second  gap  in 
the  dike.  Here  the  great  disaster  of  that 
fatal  night  took  place.  The  portable  bridge 
was  eagerly  called  for,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  passage  of  the  artillery  had  wedged  it  so 
firmly  into  the  earth  of  the  causeway,  that 
its  extrication  was  impossible.  These 
dreadful  tidings  shook  for  a  time  the  firm- 
ness of  the  boldest  veterans;  and  a  disorderly 
rush  was  made  through  the  shallow  water, 
in  which  many  lives  were  lost.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  advantage  which  the  Aztecs, 
in  their  canoes,  possessed  over  men  swim- 
ming for  their  lives ;  and,  indeed,  nothing 
but  the  assistance  of  the  horses,  most  of 
which  perished  in  this  desperate  service,  and 
the  daring  exertions  of  their  riders,  enabled 
the  Spaniards  to  obtain  a  footing  beyond 
the  trench.  This,  however,  was  at  length 
effected ;  the  water,  being  choked  with  car- 
riages, rubbish,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain, 
became  tolerably  passable;  and  the  army 
passed  slowly  on,  though  still  assaulted  on 
every  side.  It  now  seemed  as  if  the  worst 
were  over ;  for  Cortes,  and  most  of  his 
choicest  followers,  outstripping  the  main 
body  of  the  assailants,  arrived  at  the  third 
trench,  and  passed  it  with  comparative  ex- 
pedition. But  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
the  rearguard  was  making  no  progress  to 
join  them.  They  were  hemmed  in  by  the 
Aztecs,  and  would  have  been  already  cot 
off  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  fierce  Alra- 
rado,  who^  though  wounded  and  unhorsed. 
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continued  to  rally  his  soldiers,  and  make 
good  his  hopeless  post  against  the  enemy. 
The  attempt  to  rescue  him  appeared  utterly 
desperate ;  but  the  heroic  Cortes  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment.  Wounded  and 
weary  as  he  was,  he  plunged  at  once  into 
the  lake  with  Sandoval  and  all  his  surviving 
horsemen ;  reached  the  scene  of  action ; 
and,  driving  back  the  Mexicans  by  a  despe* 
rate  charge,  enabled  most  of  the  infantry  to 
cross  the  third  trench  unmolested.  But  the 
eoeoiy  quickly  rallied  :  the  cavalry  sustain- 
ed some  loss  before  they  regained  the 
mainland ;  and  none  of  those  whom  they 
left  behind  succeeded  in  escaping,  except 
Alvarado  himself.  He  was  almost  the  last 
man  to  attempt  the  passage,  and  his  fate 
seemed  certain ;  but  upon  reaching  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  the  desperate  soldier  sprang 
clear  over  the  trench,  with  an  effort  so  tre- 
mendous, that  even  his  infuriated  pursuers 
paused  in  astonishment  at  the  sight,  and 
the  spot  was  long  after  known  as  the  Leap 
of  Alvarado.  The  battle  was  now  nearly 
at  an  end.  The  remnant  of  the  Spanish 
army  had  reached  the  termination  of  the 
causeway;  and  the  Aztecs,  whose  loss 
must  have  been  exceedingly  severe,  showed 
DO  desire  to  intercept  their  retreat,  by  re- 
newing the  conflict  upon  the  mainland. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  passage 
of  the  Tacuban  causeway  would  have  been 
regarded,  under  any  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, not  merely  as  a  most  providential  de- 
liverance, but  as  a  stronger  proof  of  Spanish 
superiority,  than  the  most  decisive  victory 
upon  equal  terms.  An  army  of  little  more 
than  seven  thousand  men,  compelled  to 
force  their  way  through  such  formidable 
natural  obstacles,  and  that  opposed  by  a 
force  of  probably  ten  times  their  number, 
might  well  consider  any  thing  short  of  utter 
annihilation  as  a  glorious  triumph.  The 
escape  of  Cortes  himself,  with  most  of  his 
chief  officers,  and  so  many  of  his  bravest 
followers,  might  therefore  have  been  expec- 
ted to  fill  the  Mexicans  with  disappoint- 
ment and  mortification.  But  the  present 
was  no  common  contest.  It  was  a  contest 
in  which  the  one  party  openly  acknowledg- 
ed the  superior  prowess  of  the  other,  and 
risked  their  hopes  of  final  success  solely 
upon  obstinate  perseverance  in  braving  de- 
feat. Every  success,  no  matter  how  imper- 
fect or  inglorious — every  loss  to  the  enemy, 
no  matter  at  what  expense  inflicted — nay, 
every  defeat  which  helped  to  exhaust  the 
strength  of  the  victors — was  a  subject  for 
exaltation  to  the  vindictive  Aztecs.   A  few 


more  months  of  struggles  and  sufferings — a 
little  more  patience  under  disgrace  and 
discomfiture — and  the  mighty  invaders 
would  be  remembered  with  the  Mammoth 
and  the  Mastodon,  the  evil  genii  of  Indian 
tradition.  The  present  victory,  if  victory  it 
could  be  called,  was  at  all  events  sufficient 
to  destroy  the/>r£5<t^e  of  Spanish  invincibili- 
ty. It  was  the  first  conflict  in  which  they  had 
failed  to  overthrow  the  army  opposed  to 
them.  It  was  the  first  in  which  they  had 
abandoned  the  field  of  battle  to  their  ene- 
mies. Above  all,  it  was  the  first  in  which 
they  had  sustained  a  loss  of  life  at  all  pro- 
portioned to  the  apparent  severity  of  the 
action.  About  four  hundred  and  fifty 
Spaniards,  besides  nearly  four  thousand 
Tlascalans,  had  been  drowned,  slain,  or  ta- 
ken prisoners.  All  the  horses  but  twenty- 
three  had  perished ;  the  artillery  was,  of 
course,  entirely  lost;  and  even  the  muskets 
and  ammunition  had  been  abandoned  du- 
ring the  desperate  exertion  of  fording  the 
trenches.  Not  more  than  five  hundred 
Spaniards  and  two  thousand  Tlascalans  re- 
mained in  fighting  condition;  and  these 
could  only  hope  for  safety  by  forcing  their 
way  through  the  triumphant  enemy,  until 
they  should  reach  Tlascala.  It  is  true  that 
this  loss  had  fallen  chiefly  on  the  soldiers  of 
Narvaez,  who  composed  the  rearguard ; 
that,  except  the  gallant  Velasquez  de  Leon, 
few  or  no  Cavaliers  of  distinction  had  fal- 
len ;  and  that  Cortes  had  the  consolation 
of  seeing  most  of  his  old  companions — the 
veterans  of  Tabasco  and  Tlascala — still 
around  him.  But  the  prospect  was  never- 
theless most  dispiriting ;  and  the  fatal  bat- 
tle upon  the  Causeway  has  constantly  been 
known  in  Spanish  history  by  the  gloomy  ti- 
tle of  La  Noche  Triste. 

For  seven  days  the  Spaniards  continued 
their  toilsome  march  around  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Mexican  lakes,  and 
through  the  sierra  upon  the  north-easteru 
side  of  the  valley.  They  suffered  much 
from  hunger  and  fatigue;  and  something 
from  the  assaults  of  the  natives,  who  fre- 
quently occupied  the  heights  commanding 
the  road,  and  annoyed  the  army  with  their 
missiles.  But  no  serious  attempt  waa 
made  to  interrupt  the  retreat,  and  Cortes 
began  to  hope  that  he  should  reach  Tlasca- 
la without  any  further  difficulty.  He  was 
soon  terribly  undeceived.  Upon  surmount- 
ing the  ridge  which  commands  the  valley  of 
Otompan  or  Otumba,  the  Spaniards  found 
their  road  beset  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
surrounding  country,  in  auch  numbers^  that 
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the  plain  appeared  to  be  filled  to  the  very 
horizon  with  weapons  and  banners.  It  was 
a  sight  which  might  have  chilled  the  boldest 
heart :  '  and  surely/  said  the  dauntless  Cor- 
tes himself,  '  we  all  believed  this  to  be 
the  last  of  our  days.'  But  the  habitual 
cruelty  of  the  Aztecs  defeated  its  own 
object. 

Could  the  Spaniards  have  hoped  for  safety 
in  captivity,  it  is  probable  that  few,  wearied 
and  disheartened  as  they  were,  would  have 
followed  their  General  to  the  assault.     But 
the  recollection  of  the  stone  of  sacrifice  in 
the  bloody  temple  of  Huitzilopochli,  gave 
unnatural    energy   to    tv^ry   man   among 
them ;    and    they  charged   their    enemies 
with  their   usual    determined  valor.     The 
encounter  was  far  more  arduous  and  doubt- 
ful than  usual ;  for  the  Mexicans,  no  longer 
kept  at  bay  by  the  fire-arms,  closed  so  res- 
olutely and  in  such  rapid  succession,  that, 
although  continually  beaten  off,  they  were 
on  the  point  of  overpowering  the  Spaniards 
by  the  bodily  fatigue  of  the  struggle.     The 
progress  of  the  little  phalanx  through  the 
disorderly  multitude  became  every  moment 
more  laborious  ;  and  nothing  but  the  occa- 
sional respites  afforded   by  the  desperate 
charges  of  the  cavalry  enabled  them  to  keep 
their  ranks.     At  length  the  infantry,  worn 
out  by  wounds  and  labor,  came  to  a  halt; 
and  the  weary  horses  could  scarcely  repel 
the  assailants,  who  crowded   upon   them, 
says   a  Spanish  Chronicler,  like  breakers 
round  an  islet.     But  the  army  was  rescued, 
in  this  desperate  crisis,  by  the  coolness  and 
daring  of  their  General.     It  chanced  that 
they  had  penetrated  in  a  direction  towards 
the  post  of  the  Mexican   Commander-in- 
chief;  and  that,  during  their  last   deadly 
struggle,  his  banner  and  retinue  were  visi- 
ble close  in  the  rear  of  the  assailants.    Cor- 
tes perceived  at  a  glance  the  unexpected 
chance  of  rescue  and  victory.     He  made  a 
sudden  und  furious  charge,  cut  through  the 
enemy   with  a  few  of  his  bravest  Cavaliers, 
and  killed  the  Mexican  General  upon  the 
spot  with  his  own  hand.    Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  Indians  were  terror-struck  at  the 
moment  of  victory,  by  the  fall  of  a  maa'who 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  spectatof'of  the 
battle.     They  paused  in  their  attack  ;  and 
their   confusion  was  rapidly  changed  to  a 
panic  and  a  rout  by  the  resolute  advance  of 
the  Spanish  army.     Faint  and  weary  as  the 
victors  were,  their. pursuit  was  bloody  and 
ansparing.  The  inveteracy  of  their  enemies 
had  roused  them  to  ferocity ;  and  now,  in 
the  simple  but  significant  language  of  one 


who  shared  in  their  suflertngs  and  their  re- 
venge, '  their  wounds  no  longer  pained 
them,  and  they  ceased  to  feel  hunger  and 
thirst.'  The  overthrow  was  complete ;  and 
on  the  succeeding  day  the  Spaniards  passed 
the  frontier  of  Tlascala. 

It  was  still  an  anxious  doubt  with  Cortes, 
how  far  his  allies  might  be  disposed  to  take 
advantage  of  his  forlorn  condition.  Bat 
he  soon  found  that  the  single-hearted 
mountaineers  were  far  superior  to  so  inglo- 
rious a  revenge.  They  had  begun  to  re- 
gard the  Spaniards  with  the  affection  which 
the  brave  man  feels  for  the  faithful  com- 
rade of  his  perils  and  victories,  and  they 
now  welcomed  them  with  the  warmest 
compassion  and  admiration.  Nothing  was 
omitted  which  kindness  could  do  to  relieve 
the  wants,  to  cheer  the  hearts,  and  to  raise 
the  hopes  of  the  fugitives  ;  and  Cortes  was 
solemnly  assured  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Re- 
public, that  they  would  be  '  his  sure  and 
true  friends,  even  to  the  death.'  An  Aztec 
embassy,  sent  to  request  the  Tlascalans  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  nations  of 
Anahuac  against  the  invaders,  was  dismiss* 
ed  with  a  peremptory  refusal ;  and  when 
Xicotencatl — who  possessed  the  courage 
and  constancy,  but  not  the  generous  simpli- 
city, of  a  TIascalan  warrior — ventured  to 
support  their  demand,  he  was  driven  from 
the  council-chamber  by  the  insults  of  his 
indignant  colleagues. 

Cortes,  undismayed  by  his  late  disasters, 
was  now  more  confident  than  ever  of  the 
final  conquest  of  Mexico.  He  saw  that  he 
had  miscalculated  the  spirit  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation — that  they  were  not 
men  to  allow  their  capital  to  be  seized  by 
a  handful  of  invaders,  however  formidable 
for  military  skill  and  prowess.  But  he 
also  saw  great  prospect  of  his  being  able  to 
meet  them  with  equal  forces  and  on  equal 
terms.  He  found  himself  in  secure  posses- 
sion of  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  heart  of 
Anahuac,  from  which  the  whole  power  of 
the  Aztec  Empire  could  not  hope  to  expel 
him.  He  knew  that  many  of  the  surround- 
ing tribes  were  disaffected,  and  that  few  or 
none  were  sincerely  devoted  to  their  tyran- 
nical masters.  It  would  be  easy,  he 
thought,  to  sally  forth  from  the  mountains 
of  Tlascala;  gradually  to  extend  his  cam- 
paigns over  the  neighboring  country;  and 
to  add  to  his  alliance,  by  force  or  by  per- 
suasion, the  principal  subject  races  of 
AnahUac.  He  might  thus  make  his  army 
the  nucleus  of  a  confederacy,  whose  forces 
would  be  sufficient  to  invade  the  valley  of 
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Mexico,  besiege  the  capital,  and  crush  for 
ever  the  Aztec  dominion. 

It  took  some  time  to  cure  the  wounds 
and  revive  the  spirits  of  the  exhausted 
Spaniards;  but  still  it  was  early  in  the 
autumn  when  the  indefatigable  Cortes  left 
TJascala  with  his  whole  army  and  a  strong 
body  of  auxiliaries.  He  first  marched 
against  the  Tepeacans — a  powerful  neigh- 
boring tribe,  who  had  been  active  in  inter- 
rupting and  massacring  certain  Spanish 
stragglers  dtH'ing  the  retreat  from  Mexico 
— and  orer threw  their  forces  in  two  pitched 
battles.  The  Tepeacans — probably  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  side  with  the  stronger 
party,  and  caring  little  which  might  prove 
80-^readily  offered  their  submission;  and 
Cortes  fixed  his  headquarters  in  their  cap- 
ital. He  then  besieged  two  towns  on  the 
Mexican  frontier  which  were  garrisoned 
by  the  Aztecs,  stormed  them  both,  and 
signally  defeated  an  Aztec  army  which  ad- 
vanced to  relieve  them.  The  Cholulans 
eagerly  offered  him  their  alliance — several 
smaller  districts  were  reduced  by  his  lieu- 
tenants— and,  in  short,  the  whole  country, 
from  the  sierra  of  Mexico  eastward,  was 
overrun  by  the  Spanish  arms.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  army  received  a  considera- 
ble force  of  recruits,  with  a  supply  of  arms, 
artillery,  and  ammunition,  from  some  ships 
which  chanced  to  touch  at  Vera  Cruz; 
and  Cortes  now  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  recommence  his  unparalleled 
enterprise.  He  passed  some  time  at  Te- 
peaca,  using  every  means  to  confirm  and 
conciliate  his  new  allies;  and  then  return- 
ed in  triumph  to  Tlascala,  to  prepare  for  a 
second  invasion  of  the  valley  of  Mexico. 
On  the  28th  of  December,  the  conqueror 
took  his  final  departure  from  Tlascala. 
His  army  consisted  of  600  Spanish  soldiers, 
with  nine  cannon,  and  about  forty  horses ; 
and  of  a  very  large  body  of  Indians,  com- 
prising the  flower  of  the  Tlascalan,  Cho- 
lulan,  and  Tepeacan  warriors.  Thus  pro- 
vided, he  traversed  the  sierra,  descended 
unopposed  into  the  valley,  and,  on  New 
Year's-eve,  fixed  his  headquarters  in  the 
royal  city  of  Tezcuco,  whose  King  and 
citizens  deserted  their  dwellings  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  invaders. 

Cuitlahua,  the  brother  and  successor  of 
Montezuma,  had  died  suddenly  during  the 
operations  in  Tepeaca  and  the  neighboring 
provinces;  and  their  nephew  Gualemoziu 
— a  youth  already  eminent  for  courage, 
ability,  and  a  deadly  hatred  of  the  Spaniards 
— was  now  Emperor  of  Mexico.    Afler 
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vainly  attempting  to  move  the  resolute 
spirit  of  his  new  opponent  by  threats  and 
promises,  Cortes,  about  a  week  from  his 
arrival  in  Tezcuco,  commenced  hostilities 
by  marching  upon  the  neighboring  city  pf 
Iztapalapan.  He  defeated  the  Aztec  gar- 
rison, stormed  the  place,  and  destroyed  a 
considerable  part  of  it.  But  he  was  near 
paying  a  heavy  price  for  his  victory ;  for 
the  retreating  Indians  broke  up  the  dikes 
which  protected  the  streets  from  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  and  it  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  that  the  army  extricated  them* 
selves  from  the  flood.  The  General's  next 
step  was  to  send  a  detachment  under  San- 
doval to  occupy  Chalco,  a  town  upon  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
whose  inhabitants  had  intimated  their  de- 
sire to  shake  off  the  Aztec  yoke.  The 
Spaniards  were  again  victorious;  they 
repulsed  the  Aztecs,  gained  possession 
of  the  town,  and  returned  in  safety  to 
Tezcuco.  In  the  mean  time,  Cortes 
himself  was  diligently  employed  in  re- 
conciling the  feuds  of  his  Indian  allies, 
and  in  preparing  for  a  reconnoitering  expe- 
dition to  Tacuba. 

Early  in  the  spring,  accordingly,  the 
army  left  Tezcuco,  marched  round  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  valley,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  storming  an  insular  town  named 
Xaltocan,  which  lay  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lakes.  They  then  turned  to 
the  southward,  by  the  same  route  which  so 
many  of  them  had  traversed  in  disorder 
and  despair  after  the  battle  upon  the  cause- 
way; reduced  several  towns  of  inferior 
consequence;  and  finally,  after  a  severe 
battle  and  a  complete  victory,  entered  Ta- 
cuba. Here  they  remained  for  six  days — 
in  sight  of  the  capital,  and  engaged  in  con- 
stant skirmishes  with  its  defenders — and 
then  returned  to  Tezcuco  by  the  way  they 
left  it,  administering  upon  their  march  a 
bloody  repulse  to  an  Aztec  detachment 
which  endeavored  to  harass  their  rear. 

Another  expedition  to  the  relief  of  Chal- 
co, commanded,  as  before,  by  the  trusty 
Sandoval,  was  still  more  completely  success- 
ful than  the  former.  The  brave  Cavalier 
defeated  the  Aztecs  in  a  pitched  battle; 
stormed,  with  incredible  toil  and  danger, 
two  strongholds  among  the  skirts  of  the 
southern  sierra,  which  had  been  garrisoned 
to  overawe  the  revolted  city ;  and  returned 
to  Tezcuco  with  little  loss.  About  the 
same  time  a  strong  reinforcement,  and  a 
considerable  supply  of  stores,  arrived  at 
.the  camp  from  Villa  Rica^  where  three 
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Spanish  vessels  had  arrived,  freighted  with 
supplies  for  their  adventurous  country- 
men. 

Upon  the  5th  of  April  1521,  Cortes  set 
fOTth  upon  a  second  reconnoitering  expedi- 
tion, in  which  he  intended  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  valley.  He  marched 
southward  by  Chalco,  entered  the  neigh- 
boring sierra  by  the  same  passes  which 
Sandoval  had  penetrated  in  his  last  expedi- 
tion, and,  after  repulsing  several  attempts 
at  annoyance  by  the  natives,  and  storm- 
ing the  strong  city  of  Cuernavaca,  emerg- 
ed again  from  the  mountains  upon  the 
south-western  side  of  the  valley.  Xo- 
chimilco,  a  large  city  upon  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Xochichalco,  was  the 
next  object  of  his  attack.  He  expelled 
the  Aztec  garrison,  occupied  the  place, 
and  defeated,  afler  a  desperate  battle,  a 
large  force  sent  from  Mexico  to  recover  it. 
The  Spaniards  then  proceeded  without  op- 
position to  Cojohuacan,  a  town  command- 
ing the  western  branch  of  the  great  south- 
ern causeway  of  Mexico.  They  even  ad- 
vanced along  the  dike,  and  stormed  the 
fort  of  Xoloc,  but  did  not  venture  to  assault 
the  city.  After  this,  they  left  Cojohuacan, 
reached  Tacuba  after  a  sharp  skirmish 
with  the  enemy,  and  then,  pursuing  the 
same  route  as  on  their  return  from  the  for- 
mer reconnoitering  expedition,  regained 
Tezcuco  aAer  an  absence  of  three  weeks. 

We  have  hurried  as  rapidly  as  possible 
through  these  preliminary  operations — 
the  soarings  and  wheelings  of  the  falcon 
before  stooping  on  his  prey — in  order 
to  come  at  once  to  the  great  closing 
struggle  of  the  Aztec  monarchy.  But,  un- 
interesting as  in  our  hands  they  may  ap- 
pear, we  think  that  no  reader  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Prescott's  work  will  be  surprised 
at  our  reluctance  to  pass  them  over  in  en- 
tire silence.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the 
marches  and  skirmishes  thus  briefly  and 
dryly  enumerated  which  does  not  recall  to 
the  memory  some  feat  of  heroism,  some  ro- 
mantic trait  of  character,  or  some  perilous 
vicissitude  of  fortune.  We  would  gladly 
fill  whole  pages  with  Mr.  Prescott's  spirited 
descriptions  of  the  flood  at  Iztapalapan, 
the  storming  of  the  precipice  at  Jacapichtla, 
the  fearful  passage  of  the  ravine  at  Cuer- 
navaca, the  exploits  of  Sandoval  upon  his 
chestnut  steed  Motilla,  or  the  capture  and 
rescue  of  Cortes  at  Xoehimilco.  Such, 
indeed,  were  the  dangers  confronted  and 
the  courage  displayed  by  the  Spaniards, 
that  not  even  their  continual  success  can 
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diminish  oor  anxious  interest  in  their  fate. 
We  follow  the  little  army  through  its  ad- 
ventures as  landsmen  watch  a  vessel  in  a 
tempest.  Long  as  they  have  floated  in 
safety,  we  constantly  expect  to  see  them 
overwhelmed  by  the  next  coming  wave. 

Cortes,  on  his  return  to  Tezcuco,  found 
every  thing  prepared  for  the  siege  of  Mex- 
ico. He  had  a  force '  of  nine  hundred 
Spanish  soldiers,  eigh(y-seven  of  whom 
were  horsemen,  and  a  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen musketeers ;  and  he  possdbsed  eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon.  He  had,  moreover,  pro- 
cured the  construction  of  twelve  brigan- 
tines,  or  small  sailing  craft,  which  had 
been  built  at  Tlascala  under  the  direction 
of  a  skilful  architect  named  Lopez,  taken 
to  pieces,  and  transported  across  the  moun- 
tains by  a  body  of  Indian  tamanes^a 
thing,  said  Cortes^and  he  was  no  boaster 
— marvellous  to  see  or  hear  of.  These 
vessels  were  by  this  time  completely 
put  together  and  rigged,  and  they  were 
launched,  as  soon  as  the  General  had  in- 
spected them,  amid  universal  exultation. 
The  largest  among  them  was  probably 
scarcely  larger  than  a  modern  revenae- 
cutter,  for  we  find  that  the  crews  necessary 
to  work  them  averaged  only  a  dozen  hands 
each.  But  to  the  ignorant  bidians  the  flo- 
tilla of  Malintzin  no  doubt  seemed  compos- 
ed of  so  many  floating  castles. 

These  preparations  were,  however,  inter- 
rupted by  a  strange  and  dismal  event.  The 
Tlascalan  prince  Xicotencatl,  whom  the 
Spaniards  had  long  found  a  surly  and  reluc- 
tant ally,  could  no  longer  endure  to  assist 
in  an  enterprise  so  likely  to  make  the 
hated  strangers  supreme  throughout  Ana- 
huac.  He  abruptly  left  Tezcuco,  and 
scornfully  rejected  every  command  and 
solicitation  to  return.  The  moment  was 
thought  to  require  prompt  and  severe  mea- 
sures, and  Cortes  was  not  a  man  to  lose 
his  authority  for  want  of  them.  The  un- 
fortunate Cacique  was  seized  at  Tlascala, 
sent  under  arrest  to  the  camp,  tried,  con- 
demed,  and  publicly  executed  as  a  traitor. 
His  punishment  was  clearly  according  to 
the  laws  of  war ;  but  nothing  except  urgent 
uecessity  could  justify  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  those  laws  in  the  case  of  an  untu- 
tored Indian.  What  particular  circum- 
stances induced  Cortes  to  make  so  formi- 
dable an  example,  we  are  not  informed: 
but,  as  he  had  no  conceivable  personal 
motive  for  the  act,  and  as  the  Tlascalans 
appear  to  have  acquiesced  without  a  mur- 
mur in  its  justice,  we  may  hope  that  the  de- 
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fection  of  the  chief  was  a  more  dangerous 
crisis  thao  at  first  sight  it  appears. 

At  length,  on  the  10th  of  Maj,  two 
divisions — each  consisting  of  two  hundred 
Spaniards,  and  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  Indian  warriors,  and  commanded, 
the  one  by  Alvarado,  and  the  other  by  a 
distinguished  Cavdier  named  Christoval  de 
Olid — left  Tezcuco  for  the  environs  of 
Mexico.  The  two  Captains  performed  the 
circuit  of  the  northern  end  of  the  lakes 
without  opposition,  and  established  them- 
selves at  their  appointed  posts  before  the 
capital — Alvarado  in  Tacuba,  and  Olid  in 
Cojohuacan.  Sandoval  was  then  dispatched 
with  a  similar  force  to  Iztapalapan,  of  which 
place  he  gained  possession  after  some  resist- 
ance;— thus  making  the  Spanish  masters 
of  three  out  of  the  four  great  avenues  lead- 
ing from  the  mainland  into  the  city.  Lastly, 
Cortes  took  command  of  the  flotilla,  in 
which  were  embarked  three  hundred  men, 
one  half  of  whom  were  to  serve  as  mariners. 
He  sailed  across  the  lake,  dispersed  or  des- 
troyed with  ease  some  hundreds  of  the 
Aztec  canoes,  and  appeared  in  triumph  off 
Mexico.  He  then  anchored  at  the  fort  of 
Xoloc,  landed  part  of  his  men,  and  easily 
dislodged  the  garrison.  Sandoval  was  then 
ordered  to  march  round  the  lake,  and  oc- 
cupy the  town  of  Tepejacac,  which  com- 
manded the  great  nothern  causeway.  And 
thus  the  blockade  of  the  devoted  capital, 
both  by  land  and  by  water,  was  finally  com- 
pleted. 

After  sonie  days  employed  in  skirmishing, 
and  in  strengthening  the  positions  of  his 
army,  Cortes  commanded  a  general  assault. 
He  himself,  with  his  own  division  and  that 
of  Olid,  pushed  forward  from  Xoloc ;  forced 
his  way  through  all  the  defences  into  the 
town  ;  stormed  the  great  Temple  of  Huit- 
zilopochli,  and  made  good  his  retreat, 
though  not  without  peril  and  difficulty,  to 
his  quartern.  At  the  same  time,  Sandoval 
and  Alvarado  advanced  along  the  causeways 
of  Tacuba  and  Tepejacac,  and  engaged  the 
Aztecs  in  the  suburbs,  but  did  not  enter 
the  gates  of  the  city.  Several  attacks  were 
afterwards  made  in  the  same  manner,  by 
which  much  damage  was  done  to  the  capital ; 
and  the  palaces  of  Axayacatl  and  Monte- 
zuma were  burned  to  the  ground.  But 
these  destructive  incursions — though  they 
clearly  proved  that  no  part  of  the  city  was 
secure  from  immediate  storm— did  not 
seem  to  shake  the  constancy  of  the  besieged ; 
and  Cortes,  against  his  better  judgment,  was 
induced,  by  the  impatience  of  his  followers, 


to  make  another  grand  attempt  at  carrying 
the  city  by  assault. 

Early  upon  the  appointed  morning,  the 
main  body  of  the  army  advanced  in  three 
divisions  from  Xoloc  ;  while  Alvarado  and 
Sandoval,  uniting  their  forces  at  Tacuba, 
marched  along  the  western  causeway  to  its 
support.     They  all  penetrated  the  city  with 
lesa  resistance  than  before — with  so  little, 
indeed,  that  their   sagacious  leader  soon 
suspected  a  stratagem.     His  anxiety  was 
increased  by  the  alarming  discovery,  that 
the  Cavaliers  who  commanded  his  vanguard 
had  neglected,  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit, 
to  fill  up  a  large  ditch  or  canal  which  in- 
tersected the  street ;  and  that,  consequently, 
their  retreat,  if  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult.    But  while 
Cortes  and  his  followers  were  zealously 
laboring  to  supply  this  fatal  omission,  the 
horn    of  Guatemozin — a    signal    already 
dreaded   by  the  bravest    Spaniards— was 
heard  to  sound  from  the  summit  of  a  neigh- 
boring temple.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  tumult 
of  battle  was  heard  rolling  fearfully  back 
through  the  deserted  streets ;  and  the  van 
of  the  Spanish  army,  overwhelmed  by  an 
innumerable  force  of  Aztecs,  appeared  in 
full  and  disorderly  retreat.     Cortes,  though 
he  had  still  time  to  retire  unmolested,  was, 
as  usual,  faithful  to  his  distressed  comrades. 
He  charged  the  enemy  without  hesitation, 
and  fought  desperately  to  cover  the  passage 
of  the  fugitives  through  the  canal.     But  all 
his  exertions  could  not  prevent  great  con- 
fusion and  considerable  loss.     He  was  him- 
self in  the  most  imminent  personal  danger; 
he  received  several  wounds;  and  he  would 
have  been  actually  carried  off  prisoner  by 
the  Aztecs,  but  for  the  devoted  exertions  of 
his  men,  several  of  whom,  both  Spaniards 
and   Tlascalans,  perished  in  his  defence. 
At  length,  however,  the  passage  was  com- 
pleted ;  order  was  restored ;  and  the  army — 
its  rear  still  protected  by  the  indefatigable 
General  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry — retreated 
steadily  to  Xoloc.     Alvarado  and  Sandoval, 
who  had  entered  the  city  with  more  caution, 
were  likewise  desperately  attacked  by  the 
Aztecs,  and  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
effecting  their  retreat     The  whole  loss  of 
the  Spaniards  must  have  amounted  to  nearly 
a  hundred  men,  of  whom  sixty-two  were 
taken  alive  by  the  enemy. 

The  consequences  of  this  repulse  were, 
for  a  time,  most  alarming*  The  defenders 
of  the  city  were  filled  with  enthusiasm  ;  and 
the  priests  openly  announced  the  solemn 
promise  of  the  Gods  of  Anahuac,  that, 
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within  eight  days  more,  the  sacrilegious  in- 
vaders  should  be  utterly  destroyed.  This 
prediction,  combined  with  the  failure  of  the 
late  assault,  had  so  great  an  effect  upon  the 
Indian  auxiliaries,  that  they  all — except  a 
lew  of  the  most  distinguished  Tlascalan 
chieftains — deserted  the  Spanish  camp — 
some  withdrawing  to  a  short  distance,  and 
others  setting  off  for  their  respective  homes. 
The  Spaniards  themselves  were  overwhelm- 
ed with  grief  and  despair  at  the  sight  of  the 
human  sacrifices  which  took  place  upon  the 
summits  of  the  Mexican  temples ;  where, 
for  several  successive  days,  most  of  the  un- 
fortunate prisoners  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood  by  their  captors.  But  Cortes  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  disheartened.  He  knew 
thftt  his  own  men,  with  their  flotilla,  their 
cannon,  and  their  strong  intrenchments 
upon  the  causeways,  were  well  able  to  main- 
tain the  blockade ;  and,  shutting  himself 
np  in  his  quarters,  he  waited  patiently  until 
the  last  faint  gleam  of  Aztec  prosperity 
disappeared.  The  eight  fatal  days  passed 
by ;  and  still  the  besiegers  commanded  the 
lake  with  their  ships,  and  maintained  their 
posts  at  Xoloc,  Tacuba,  and  Tepqacac. 
The  Aztecs,  less  patient  than  certain  politi- 
cal dupes  of  our  own  day,  lost  all  confidence 
when  convinced  of  the  palpable  falsehood 
of  their  oracles.  The  auxiliaries — ashamed 
of  their  irresolution,  and  alarmed  for  its 
consequences — returned  in  great  numbers 
to  their  posts,  and  were  graciously  welcomed 
by  the  polite  Cortes.  And  thus,  within  a 
fortnight  afler  the  defeat  in  the  city,  the 
confidence  of  the  besiegers  was  completely 
restored,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  besieged 
se^ined  as  remote  as  ever. 

Tna^  system  of  attack  next  adopted  by 
Cortes,  was  one  which  nothing  but  the  stern- 
est necessity  could  justify.  The  city  was 
every  where  open  to  assault ;  but  it  was 
clear  that  his  soldiers  could  not  penetrate 
the  streets  without  imminent  danger  of  being 
overpowered  by  the  defenders.  His  only  re- 
source was  therefore  to  destroy  as  he  ad- 
fanced  every  building  whichcould  he  made  a 
post  for  defence ;  and  this  terrible  resolution 
ne  at  length,  not  without  bitter  rductance, 
resolved  to  carry  into  execution.  Shortly 
afler  the  return  of  the  allies  to  the  camp,  the 
whole  besieging  army  advanced  from  Xoloc 
and  Tacuba,  and  established  themselves  in 
ihe  suburbs  pf  the  capital.  A  large  body 
of  Indian  pioneers  then  proceeded — Cortes 
setting  them  the  example  with  his  own  hands 
•~to  level  the  streets  and  houses  with  the 
ground,  and  to  fill  up  the  canals  with  the 
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rubbish.  In  the  mean  time  the  Spaniards, 
with  the  choicest  Indian  warriors,  occupied 
the  best  positions  for  the  protection  of  the 
workmen,  who  were,  of  course,  greatly 
exposed  to  attack.  The  sallies  of  the  des- 
pairing Aztecs,  though  frequent  and  for- 
midable, were  constantly  repulsed ;  but  they 
inflicted  considerable  loss  upon  the  imper- 
fectly armed  allies  by  a  constant  discharge 
of  stones  and  arrows.  Still  the  Indians — 
all,  by  inheritance,  either  the  deadly  ene- 
mies or  the  oppressed  slaves  of  the  Aztec 
race — persevered  *  in  their  task  of  revenge 
with  unabated  zeal  and  firmness.  The  very 
stones  of  Tenochtitlan  were  to  them  objects 
of  abhorrence,  aii&  they  had  no  sympathy 
for  the  natural  regret  felt  by  the  Spaniards 
at  the  destruction  of  so  splendid  a  trophy. 
In  this  manner,  day  after  day,  and  week 
aAer  week,  the  besiegers  continued  to  work 
their  way  through  the  perishing  city,  until 
the  summer  was  far  advanced.  The  palace 
of  Guatemozin  himself  was  destroyed  ;  the 
principalTemple  was  stormed  and  burned  to 
the  ground  by  Alvarado ;  and  at  length  the 
Spaniards  established  themselves  in  the 
great  square  or  market-place  of  Tlatclolco, 
which  had  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  their 
vanguard  on  the  day  of  the  general  assault. 
Seven-eighths  of  the  whole  magnificent  capi- 
tal were  a  black  and  desolate  waste ;  and 
the  surviving  citizens  were  now  crowded 
in  the  narrow  and  ruinous  streets  which  had 
formed  its  north-eastern  quarter. 

In  the  mean  time,  famine  and  pestilence 
had  fearfully  aided  the  Spanish  sword  in 
thinning  the  ranks  of  the  besieged.  We 
cannot  follow  Mr.  Prescott  through  his  elo- 
quent but  painful  description  of  their  miser- 
able sufferings.  It  is  enough  that  the  sight 
filled  the  Spaniards,  stern  and  not  unjustly 
exasperated  as  they  were,  with  horror  and 
compassion.  ,  Terms  of  peace  and  security, 
far  more  favorable  than  a  civilized  Com- 
mander would  have  ventured  to  expect,  were 
earnestly  and  repeatedly  offered  to  Guate- 
mozin. But  the  Aztec  Emperor  was  ob- 
durate ;  and  his  followers,  if  unequal  to 
their  enemy  in  the  shock  of  battle,  possess- 
ed all  the  invincible  passive  heroism  which 
distinguishes  the  aboriginal  warrior  of 
America.  Exhausted  as  they  were  by  toil 
and  suffering,  they  continued  to  defy  and 
harass  the  besiegers ;  and  constantly  boasted 
of  the  ample  revenge  which  they  would  in- 
flict, when  their  probation  should  at  length 
be  complete,  and  the  outraged  Gods  of  Ana- 
haac  should  descend  to  exterminate  their 
impious  enemies  and  their  apostate  wor- 
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shippers.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  des- 
cription of  their  patriotic  infatuation,  with- 
out calling  to  mind  that  strange  conjecture 
of  certain  Ethnologists,  which  ascribes  to 
the  North  American  tribes  a  Hebrew  origin. 
No  two  passages  of  history  were  ever  more 
precisely  similar,  in  all  their  moral  charac- 
teristics, than  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  and  that  of  Mexico  by  Cortes. 

The  last  scen^  of  the  war  was  now  at 
hand.  The  surviving  Aztecs  had  been  at 
length  brought  to  bay  within  limits  so  nar- 
row, that  the  besiegers  could  venture  to 
carry  them  by  storm;  and  on  the  14th 
of  August,  Cortes,  after  long  delay  and  re- 
peated efforts  to  procure  a  surrender,  un- 
willingly gave  orders  for  a  general  assault. 
The  Spaniards — long  ago  sated  with  re- 
venge, and  filled  with  disgust  at  the  neces- 
sity of  butchering  men  helpless  from  disease 
and  privation — constantly  offered  quarter, 
and  saved  many  lives.  But  the  allies — true 
to  the  character  of  merciless  inveteracy 
which  distinguishes  their  race — were  deaf 
to  the  commands  of  Cortes,  and  spared  not 
a  single  Aztec  who  fell  into  their  power. 
The  battle,  or  rather  the  massacre,  lasted 
nearly  two  days,  and  would  probably  have 
been  maintained  until  the  besieged  had  per- 
ished to  a  man,  had  not  an  unexpected 
accident  brought  it  to  a  sudden  conclusion. 
Among  the  crew  of  a  Mexican  canoe,  which 
was  captured  by  a  Spanish  brigantine  while 
attempting  to  reach  the  shore,  was  a  youth- 
ful warrior,  whom  the  captors  immediately 
recognized  as  Guatemozin  himself.  The 
fatal  news  became  generally  known  to  both 
parties  upon  the  second  evening  of  the  as- 
sault ;  and  when  the  besiegers  drew  off  their 
forces,  it  was  clear  that  all  resistance  was 
at  an  end. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of 
August,  1521,  the  Aztecs  signified  their 
submission.  Cortes  withdrew  his  forces 
from  the  dreary  and  pestilential  ruins  to 
Cojohuacan ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  Az- 
tecs were  allowed  tb  retire  to  their  neigh- 
boring towns,  by  the  northern  and  west- 
ern causeways.  They  were  not  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  in  number ;  at 
least  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
souls  having,  by  the  most  moderate  com- 
putation, perished  in  the  siege.  In  three 
days  the  last  of  the  forlorn  exiles  had  dis- 
appeared; and  all  that  remained  of  the  im- 
perial Tenochtitlan  was  a  bare  and  desert 
island,  encumbered  with  ruins,  strewed 
with  carcasses,  and  scathed  by  fire.     Such 


was  the  final  extinction  of  Mexican  gran- 
deur and  independence. 

Here  we  must  reluctantly  conclude  our 
brief  and  imperfect  analysis  of  Mr.  Prescott's 
delightful  narrative.  Neither  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  conqueror  himself,  nor 
that  of  the  beautiful  country  which  he  sub- 
dued, are  pleasing  subjects  of  contemplation. 
Cortes,  indeed,  lived  and  died  in  posses- 
sion of  tlie  wealth  and  honors  which  he 
had  so  dearly  earned.  But  his  noble  pro- 
jects of  new  discovery  were  frustrated  by 
the  indolence  or  the  jealousy  of  the  Span- 
ish government;  and  his  life  was  embit- 
tered by  the  insults  and  chicanery  of  his 
enemies,  and  by  the  ungrateful  neglect  of 
the  court.  New  Spain  shared  the  fate  of 
Naples,  of  Flanders,  of  Spain  itself— of 
every  country,  in  short,  which  underwent 
the  withering  influence  of  the  despotism  es- 
tablished by  Charles  V.  The  Indian  tribes 
degenerated  into  a*drove  of  heartless  slaves, 
and  the  colonists  into  a  dynasty  of  effemi- 
nate tyrants,  incapable  of  defending  their 
rich  possessions  against  a  few  boats'  crews 
of  English  bucaniers. 

The  conquest  of  Mexico  has  been  most 
unjustly  confounded,  in  the  memory  of 
most  readers  of  history,  with  those  of  the 
West  Indian  and  South  American  provin- 
ces— conquests  achieved  over  a  timid, 
harmless,  and  contented  race,  and  sullied 
by  unprovoked  and  atrocious  cruelties. 
The  conqueror  himself  is  generally  regard- 
ed as  a  heroic  robber ;  just  so  far  superior 
to  Pizarro,  as  ambition  is  superior  to  ava- 
rice, and  unscrupulous  sternness  to  wanton 
thirst  of  blood.  Nor  have  any  voices  join- 
ed in  this  thoughtless  cry  more  eagerly, 
than  those  of  the  degenerate  race  who  now 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  victories!  and  to 
whose  tyranny,  avarice,  or  supine  indiffer- 
ence, the  evils  which  they  impute  to  him 
are  really  owing. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  not  heistate 
to  say,  that  the  liberation  of  Anahuac  from 
the  Aztec  yoke  was  a  justifiable  eaterprise. 
We  hold  that,  among  nations,  as  among  in- 
dividuals  it  is  a  good  and  honorable  action 
to  protect  the  weak  against  the  oppression 
of  the  strong,  in  all  cases  where  the  proba- 
ble benefits  of  the  attempt  appear  material- 
ly greater  than  its  probable  evils.  Thus^ 
a  declaration  of  war  by  France  against 
England  to  procure  the  dissolution  of  the 
Irish  union,  or  by  England  against  Russia  to 
procure  the  independence  of  Poland,  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  blamable  and  ab- 
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sard :  because  success  would  in  both  cases 
be  very  improbable,  and  could  in  neither 
be  any  compensation  for  the  necessary  mis- 
eries of  such  a  contest.  But  no  one,  we  ap- 
prehend, would  maintain  that  a  European 
Admiral  had  acted  improperly  in  forcibly 
preventing  one  tribe  of  South  Sea  Island- 
ers from  massacring  another,  because  here 
the  good  effected  would  be  certain  and  im- 
portant,and  the  suffering  inflicted  compara- 
tively trifling.  If  this  principle  be  acknow- 
ledged, it  cannot  surely  be  denied  that  there 
has  never  been  a  system  of  oppression  more 
inhuman,  or  more  urgently  requiring  the 
interposition  of  all  civilized  nations,  than 
that  practised  by  the  Mexican  Emperors. 
If  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with  the  con- 
duct of  Cortes  in  undertaking  its  destruc- 
tion, it  is  merely  that  he  suffered  his  ardor 
to  hurry  him  into  the  enterprise  with  such 
apparently  insufficient  means.  The  obsti- 
nacy with  which  the  Aztecs  prolonged  the 
war,  and  by  which  they  inflicted  so  much  loss 
upon  their  enemies,  and  such  dreadful  mis- 
eries upon  themselves,  must  in  part  be  as- 
cribed to  the  effects  of  this  precipitate  rash- 
ness. Had  a  powerful  Spanish  armament  ap- 
peared upon  their  coast,  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  consented  to  resign  their 
supremacy  over  the  tribes  of  Anahuac  as- 
soon  as  they  found  the  impossibility  of  pre- 
serving it.  It  was  the  apparent  certainty  of 
final  victory  over  so  small  a  force  as  that  of 
Cortes,  which  tempted  them  to  continue 
their  straggles  until  long  suffering  had  in- 
flamed their  resentment  to  vindictive  despe- 
ration, and  their  courage  to  reckless  impa- 
tience of  life. 

We  are  far  from  maintaining,  that  the 
sole  or  the  principal  motive  of  Cortes  was  hu- 
mane anxiety  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  That  would  be  claiming  for 
him  a  degree  of  disinterested  virtue  which 
it  would  scarcely  be  safe  to  ascribe  even  to 
a  Washington.  We  contend  that  he  acted 
like  a  man,  not  of  romantic  generosity,  but 
of  probity.  He  found  the  nations  of  Ana- 
huac suffering  under  a  most  cruel  tyranny, 
and  he  offered  to  free  them  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  upon  condition  that  they  would  be- 
come the  vassals  of  his  own  sovereign.  It 
may  be  true  that  he  would  not  have  under- 
taken their  protection,  had  he  not  hoped 
to  win  the  crown  of  Mexico  for  Charles  V., 
and  the  fame  and  rewards  of  a  hero  for 
himself;  but  we  have  no  right  to  say,  and 
no  reason  to  think,  that  he  would  have  suf- 
fered his  own  interests  to  lead  him  into  un- 
just aggression.    To  pursue  purely  noble 
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ends  by  purely  noble  meaas,  is  the  praise 
of  those  rare  philanthropists  whose  enthu- 
siastic love  of  mankind  has  raised  them 
above  the  weakness  of  humanity.     To  pur- 
sue justifiable  ends  by  noble  means,  is  the 
praise  of  a  great  and  good  man.     And  he 
deserves  that  character  of  whom  we  can 
say — as  we  say  of  Cortes — that  he  achieved 
a  marvellous  exploit,  and  conferred  a  great 
benefit   upon   his   fellow-creatures,    partly 
from  generous  love  of  justice — ^partly  from 
sincere  and  devout,  though  misguided  re- 
ligious zeal — and  partly  from  seffish,  but 
neither  sordid  nor  unscrupulous,  ambition. 
It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  the 
good  done  by  Cortes  was,  in  the  end,  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  its  evil  consequen- 
ces ;  and  to  draw  a  declamatory  contrast 
between  the  supposed  prosperity  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  at  the  discovery  of  New  Spain, 
and  their  degradation  since  the  conquest 
We  must  remember  that  the  despotism  of 
the  Aztec  was  cut  short  in  its  infancy, 
while  that  of  the  Spaniard  has  grown  to 
complete  maturity.      The  destruction  of 
Mexico  took  place  only  two  centuries  after 
the  very  first  appearance  of  the  Aztecs 
upon  the  plateau  of  Anahuac ;  and  most  of 
the  provinces  subject  to  their  dominion  had 
been  subdued  within  the  memory  of  man. 
No  degree  of  misgovernment  could  be  ex- 
pected to  destroy  all  the  signs  of  prosperity 
in  3o  short  a  time.    But  we  know  that  the 
oppressions  of  Montezuma  had  already  ex- 
cited the  •  bitterest  discontent   among  his 
subjects ;  and  we  may  safely  assume  that, 
but  for  their  opportune  deliverance,  they 
would  have  undergone  the  most  crushing 
miseries  of  tyranny  in  as  short  a  time  as 
human  skill  could  possibly  have  produced 
them.     Even  if  we  admit  the  Spanish  con- 
quest to  have  been  a  great  evil,  it  would  be 
*the  height  of  injustice  to  make  Cortes  res- 
ponsible for  its  worst  consequences.    He 
could  not  prevent  the  degeneracy  of  his  couc* 
trymen.    He  could  not  tell  that,  while  the 
gallant  soldiers  of  Charles  V.  were  fighting 
for  his  honor  abroad,  their  sovereign  was  de- 
stroying their  rights  at  home  by  the  miserable 
war  of  the  communidades.    He  could  not 
foresee  that  the  grandsons  of  the  highmind- 
ed  Cavaliers  who  fought  before  Granada, 
would  be  sordid  courtiers,  slaves  to  the  In- 
quisition, and  patrons  of  the  auifhdc^. 
But  it  is  a  fact,  that  he  took  every  precau- 
tion in  his  power  to  guard  the  natives  of 
New  Spain  against  the  oppression  of  the 
colonists;  and,  though  his  successors  were 
far  from  imitating  his  enlightened  policy. 
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he  has  at  least  the  merit  of  having  pre- 
served the  tribes  of  Anahuac  from  the  ut- 
ter extermiaation  which  Spanish  cruelty 
had  inflicted  upon  those  of  the  neighboring 
archipelago. 

Mr.  Prescott,  though  generally  warm  and 
eloquent  in  the  commendation  of  his  hero, 
is  ready  to  allow  that  there  are  passages  in 
his  history  which  his  most  zealous  admirers 
would  find  it  impossible  to  defend.  We 
shall  not  dissent  positively  from  his  author- 
ity. But  we  must  in  justice  add,  that  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  death  of  Guate- 
mozin,  we  are  unable  to  recall  any  import- 
ant act  of  his  public  life  which  we  think 
would  deserve  strong  reprehension — we  will 
not  say  in  a  Spanish  adventurer  three  hun- 
dred years  ago — but  in  a  British  officer  at 
the  present  day.  We  have  already  stated 
our  opinion,  that  the  massacre  of  Cholula, 
and  the  seizure  of  Montezuma,  were  justifia- 
ble acts  of  severity — as  being  well  deserved 
by  those  upon  whom  they  were  inflicted, 
«nd  absoiutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
those  who  inflicted  them.  The  miserable 
ruin  of  the  great  city  of  Mexico,  together 
with  the  inflexible  heroism  and  dreadful 
sufferings  of  its  defenders,  have  afforded 
a  fruitful  theme  for  accusations  of  cruelty 
against  Cortes.  No  doubt  these  terrible 
disasters  would  have  fearfully  aggravated 
the  guilt  of  an  unjust  invader.  Nor  do 
we  refuse  our  admiration — ^nay,  our  warm- 
est and  most  compassionate  sympathy — ^to 
the  patriotic  self-devotion  of  the  unhappy 
Aztecs.  They  were  ignorant  savages ;  and 
may  be  excused  for  thinking,  as  wiser  ty- 
rants have  often  thought,  that  their  fellow- 
creatures  were  created  to  be  tormented  at 
their  pleasure.  We  are  willing  to  respect 
them  as  intrepid  martyrs,  though  not  as 
martyrs  in  a.  good  cause.  But  if  these 
men  were,  in  point  of  fact,  robbers  and 
murderers,  fighting  in  defence  of  their  ti- 
tle to  rob  and  murder — if  the  rights  for 
which  they  laid  down  their  lives  consisted 
in  the  privilege  of  fattening  on  the  spoils, 
and  decimating  the  youth  of  the  surround- 
ing tribes — surely  it  would  be  as  unjust  to 
make  Cortes  answerable  for  their  sufferings, 
as  to  blame  the  commander  of  a  lawful 
cruiser  for  the  death  of  a  pirate  who  sinks 
with  his  colors  flying.  It  is  possible  that 
we  may  have  overlooked  the  precise  trans- 
actions which  have  chiefly  induced  Mr. 
Prescott  to  censure  the  conqueror  of  Mex- 
ico ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
morality  and  humanity  of  his  ordinary  con- 
duct aaasoldier,  Cortes  was  little  behind  the 


present  age,  and  greatly  before  his  own. 
In  good  faith,  in  forbearance,  and  in  en- 
lightened policy,  he  was  far  superior' to  his 
contemporaries — far  superior  to  our  own 
countrymen  who  colonized  New  England 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  him.  He 
repressed  license  and  rapacity  with  just  and 
exemplary  vigor — he  did  all  in  his  power  to  . 
prevent  unnecessary  slaughter  in  the  field 
— he  persevered  to  the  last  in  pressing  his 
offers  of  life  and  liberty  upon  enemies, 
who  constantly  murdered  every  Spaniard 
on  whom  they  could  lay  hands.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  only  his  own  authority,  or 
that  of  his  companions,  for  these  facts. 
But  what  Spanish  Captain  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  did  not  really  possess  snch 
feelings  of  humanity,  would  have  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  affect  them  t 

Respecting  the  high  intellectual  qualities 
of  Cortes,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  great 
difference  of  opinion ;  though  we  certainly 
are  inclined  to  think  that  common  estimap 
tion  has  scarcely  done  him  full  justice.  To 
us  he  appears  to  have  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  many  of  the  greatest  qualities 
of  a  great  Captain.  In  the  scientific  com- 
binations of  modern  strategy,  he  may  have 
possessed  no  great  skill.  But  he  knew 
how  to  form  a  handful  of  adventurers  into 
an  army,  and  an  army  into  a  state.  He 
knew  how  to  cement  confederacies,  and 
how  to  reconcile  the  bitterest  and  most 
threatening  enmities.  Above  all,  he  poe- 
sessed,  and  in  a  remarkable  degree — ^that 
singular  faculty  of  fascinating  the  imagin- 
ation,  and  guiding  the  resolves,  of  common 
men,  which  is  perhaps  the  surest  test  of 
extraordinary  natural  powers ;  and  which 
so  strongly  marks  the  distinction  between 
the  man  intended  for  command  by  nature, 
and  the  man  fitted  for  it  by  education. 
Unlike  most  of  the  celebrated  leaders  who 
have  flourished  since  war  became  a  science, 
he  possessed  all  the  dazzling  personal  qual- 
ities which  are  necessary  to  the  vulgar  idem 
of  a  great  soldier.  Without  them,  it  is 
probable  that  all  his  powers  of  mind  would 
have  failed  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Mex- 
ico. His  wild  followers  would  have  felt 
little  respect  for  a  chief,  however  brave  and 
invincible,  who  travelled  in  a  coach-and- 
four  on  the  march,  shut  himself  up  in  his 
tent  with  charts  and  diagrams  at  the  halt, 
and  gave  orders  through  his  aides-de-camp 
on  the  day  of  b«ttle.  Such  men  could  not 
appreciate  the  profound  policy  which  dis* 
cerned  at  a  glance  the  weak  points  of  the 
Aztec  Empire,    But  their  rude  imaginations 
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were  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  best 
Lance  and  the  boldest  and  handsomest 
Champion  of  the  army ;  and  their  hearts 
glowed  with  ardent  affection  to  the  leader 
who  was  ever  ready  to  risk  his  own  life  to 
save  that  of  a  companion  in  arms, — to  the 
kind  and  cheerful  comrade,  whose  afiabili- 
ty  and  cordiality  enlivened  alike  the  march 
and  the  bivouac.  All  those  who  had  fought 
under  his  command  continued  to  the  last  his 
devoted  admirers;  and  regarded  with  bit- 
ter contempt  the  efforts  of  his  enemies  to 
depreciate  his  reputation  and  to  vilify  his 
character.  'It  was  perhaps  intended* — 
such  was  the  devout  conclusion  of  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  single-hearted  of  his 
f<^ower8 — '  that  he  should  receive  his  re- 
compense in  a  better  world ;  for  he  was  a 
good  Cavalier,  most  true  in  his  devotions 
to  the  Virgin,  to  the  Apostle  St.  Peter, 
and  to  all  the  other  Saints.'* 
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The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White, 
written  6jr  Himself;  with  Portions  of 
his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  John 
Hamilton  Thorn.    3  vols.     Chapman. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  which  impose 
the  greatest  difficulties  upon  the  critic; 
lest,  if  we  approve,  we  should  be  found 
implicated  in  its  opinions,  and  if  we  con- 
demn, we  should  be  accused  of  injustice 
towards  its  subject.  The  Rev.  J.  Blanco 
White  was  a  man  who,  in  his  time,  was  al- 
ternately applauded  and  calumniated,  as  he 
passed  (torn  one  body  of  religionists  to  an- 
other ;  maintaining  all  along,  however,  a 
high  rank  for  literary  talent,  and  being 
honored  with  the  correspondence  of  the 
eminent  men  of  his  day.  AXWitiYit  protege 
of  Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  Southey,  he  was 
set  up  as  it  were  for  a  mark — as  a  man 
whose  changes  of  opinion  were  to  stand 
as  types  of  mental  growth  in  the  field  of 
taeology,  and  whose  inconsistencies  were 
to  serve  as  data  for  philosophical  investiga- 
tion. Mr.  Blanco  White  seems  to  have 
felt  that  this  was  the  ground  on  which  his 
reputation  stood,  and  accordingly  assumed 
a  license  in  the  conduct  of  religious 
thought,  which,  in  other  men,  would  have 

•  Frewott,  iii.  323. 
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been  called  apostacy  or  infidelity,  but 
which  in  bin)  was  accepted  for  eccentricity 
or  original  genius.  We,  however,  confess 
that  we  see  not,  in  the  memoirs  before  us, 
evidences  of  growth,  but  only  a  perpetual 
struggle  for  light: — while  the  tendency  of 
his  mind  was  for  liberty  and  absolute  inde- 
pendence, his  destiny  was  to  pass  from  one 
sect  to  a  narrower  one,  and  at  length  to 
culminate  in  the  narrowest  of  all.  He 
wished  to  burst  the  thraldom  of  superstition, 
but  was  wanting  in  the  requisite  philosophy 
to  achieve  his  emancipation.  He  was 
born  a  slave,  and  spent  bis  existence  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  cast  his  shackles.  His  ear- 
liest efibrt  was  the  most  desperate ;  he  first 
inclined  to  atheism,  next  to  doubt,  next  to 
faith;  then  he  lefl  the  church  of  Rome 
for  that  of  England,  attaching  himself  to 
the  Evangelicid  party  in  it ;  meantime,  as 
his  notes  and  memoranda  show,  he  was  all 
along  teeming  with  Arian  notions,  until  at 
last  they  obtained  complete  ascendency 
over  his  mind,  and  led  him  into  the  Unita- 
rian connexion. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  should 
dismiss  the  narrative  of  such  a  life  to  the 
care  of  the  theological  reviews ;  but  Mr. 
Blanco  White's  literary  reputation  com- 
mands some  respect.  Much  of  the  work 
before  us  is  autobiographical.  He  drew 
up  two  accounts  of  himself;  one  a  narra- 
tive of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  the  other 
'  A  Sketch  of  my  Mind  in  England.'  To 
these  very  frequently  also  are  appended 
notes  written  at  a  subsequent  period,  se- 
verely criticising  and  correcting  the  text 
Then  we  have  also  his  Journals  and  Let- 
ters, which  have  a  personal  and  literary  in- 
terest ;  making  together  a  chaos  of  mate- 
rials not  without  value  in  themselves,  alkd 
abundantly  suggestive  of  refieclion ;  but 
leavinfir  to  the  reader  himself  to  supply  the 
requisite  form  and  order. 

llbe  narrative  of  bis  life  in  Spain  was 
sent  in  weekly  portions  to  Dr.  Wbately, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  at  his  Lordship's 
request.  Regarding  his  family,  Mr.  B. 
White  tells  us  that  the  King  of  Spain 
granted  to  it  all  the  privileges  of  the  Span- 
ish noblesse,  in  perpetuity,  by  a  patent 
"  granted  to  Don  Guillermo  White,  a  na- 
tive of  Waterfbrd,  and  his  descendants,  in 
consideration  of  his  having  proved  the  high 
respectability  of  his  family,  in  Ireland," 
and  adds,  that,  *'  my  family,  in  fact,  may  be 
considered  as  a  small  Irish  colony,  whose 
members  preserve  the  language  and  many 
of  the  habits  and  afiections  which  its  (biin- 
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der  brought  to  Spain."  At  an  early  age 
Mr.  Blanco  White  was  initiated  into  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  but  soon  announced  his 
preference  for  the  Church.  This  being 
just  what  his  mother  desired,  was  a  wish 
easily  gratified,  particularly  as  the  grave 
divines  who  were  consulted  declared  he 
had  a  true  call.  His  parents,  accord- 
ingly, endeavored  to  bring  him  up  consist- 
ently with  the  models  proposed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome : — 

"By  keeping  me  from  the  company  of  other 
children,  they  imagined  they  could  preserve 
my  mind  ana  heart  from  every  contamination. 
Tney  thus  made  me  a  solitary  Deins  during  my 
chilahood.  I  well  recollect  how  1  looked  on 
the  children  of  the  poor  who  were  placing  in 
the  streets,  and  envied  their  happiness  m  being 
allowed  to  associate  with  their  equals.  Had 
my  two  sisters,  who  were  younger  than  my- 
self,  resided  with  my  parents  when  they  had 
grown  up  to  be  my  playmates,  my  lot  would 
not  have  been  so  hard.  But  they  were  sent 
to  a  convent,  (^where  my  mother  had  a  sister,) 
to  receive  their  education.  This  indeed  was, 
in  a  great  deffree,  a  measure  of  necessity ;  for 
my  mother,  about  that  time,^as  taken  ill,  and 
continued  suffering  for  many  years,  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  pay  the  attention  she  wished  to 
the  education  of  her  daughters." 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  the  course  of  school  divinity  and  ascetic 
practice,  which  mark  the  ecclesiastical  ed- 
ucation of  the  Roman  Church.  Mr.  Blan- 
co White  early  sought  emancipation  there- 
from. The  works  of  Feyjoo,  a  Benedictine, 
who  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  made  a  bold  attack  on  the  scho- 
lastic system,  and  recommended  experi- 
mental philosophy  on  the  Baconian  princi- 
ples, fell  into  his  hands,  and  excited  in  him 
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afterwards  Bacon's  Organum  itself  was 
lent  him  by  a  friend.  Another  friend  and 
fellow  student  had  in  his  study  of  Canon 
Law  met  with  a  classof  books  which,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Jansenist  party,  aimed  at  the 
reduction  of  the  papal  power,  without  ques- 
tioning the  Pope^s  right  to  the  centre  of 
Christian  unity.  As  many  of  those  books 
were  in  French,  they  studied  the  language, 
and  thus  becaoie  introduced  to  a  literature 
of  free-thinking.  Singularly  enough,  Fene- 
lon's  Teiemaque  disposed  Mr.  Blanco 
White  to  skepticism.  His  delight  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the 
gods  being  intense,  and  feeling  a  strong 
sympathy  with  the  principal  personages  of 
the  story,  the  difference,  he  says, "  between 


their  religion  and  my  own  struck  me  very 
powerfully,  and  my  admiration  of  their 
wisdom  and  courage  suggested  the  question, 
why  should  we  feel  so  perfectly  assured 
that  those  who  worship  in  that  manner 
were  wrong  ?"  But  at  length  a  "  title" 
was  obtained  for  him ;  he  received  "  the 
four  minor  orders,"  and  had  to  submit  to 
the  usual  devotional  tasks,  which  seem  al- 
ways to  have  been  irksome  to  him.  An 
accidental  holiday  at  San  Lucar,  however, 
came  to  his  aid.  The  widow  lady  to  whose 
care  he  was  intrusted,  designed  a  visit  to 
Cadiz.  It  was  violating  his  parent's  injunc- 
tions to  go  thither — but  this  difficulty  was 
thus  disposed  of: — 

<<lt  was  quite  inhuman  (so.  I  believe,  the 
good  old  lady  thought  to  herself,)  to  keep  me 
a  prisoner,  and  separate  me  from  her  own 
boys,  who  would  not  easily  part  with  one, 
who,  to  say  the  truth,  was  the  chief  contriver 
and  leader  of  their  sports.  Was  it  lawful  to 
send  me  to  Cadiz,  by  stealth,  and  against  my 
parents'  injunctions  1  A  knottypoint  this ;  but 
in  a  country  where  every  person's  conscience 
is  in  the  keeping  of  another,  in  an  interminable 
succession  of  moral  trusts,  the  individual  con- 
science cannot  be  under  the  steady  discipline 
of  self-governing  principle :  all  that  is  prac- 
tised is  obedience  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  even  that  obedience  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  a  dispensing  power. 
If  you  can  obtain  an  opinion  favorab^  to  your 
wishes,  the  responsibility  fails  on  the  adviser, 
and  you  may  enjoy  yourself  with  safety.  The 
adviser,  on  the  other  hand,  having  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  action,  has  no  sense  of  re- 
morse ;  and  thus  the  whole  morality  of  the 
country,  except  in  very  peculiar  cases,  wants 
the  steady  pfround  of  individual  responsibilihr. 
Though  this  observation  is  too  serious  to  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  puerile  concern  of  my  going 
or  not  going  to  Cadiz,  yet  the  illustration  may 
!._  __.. .        .  .-^  into  events  and  cir- 

portance.  My  father 
could  not  complain  of  any  breach  of  trust,  if 
the  old  lady  consulted  her  priest,  and  her 
priest  decided  in  my  favor,  not  by  strict  law, 
out  by  the  milder  rule  of  equity — the  imttxtta 
of  the  case,  as  the  Manuals  of  moral  Divinity, 
not  otherwise  abundant  in  Greek,  technically 
name  this  kind  of  decisions.  Fortunately  for 
me,  the  priest  was  in  favor  of  a  mild  interpre- 
tation, and  I  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  to 
Cadiz,  as  a  parcel  of  smuggled  goods.  My 
father  was  not  to  hear  of  it ;  and  to  avoid  all 
danger  on  that  point,  I  was  not  to  visit  some 
relations  of  mine  who  lived  in  that  city.  As 
those  relations  had  never  seen  me,  my  not 
calling  upon  them  was  enough  to  prevent 
their  finding  me  out  One  thing,  however,  in 
the  opinion  of  my  gentle  keeper,  aton  ui  for 
whatever  guilt  might  attach  to  the  deception. 
We  were  not  to  go  to  the  Play.     This  was 
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BolemDly    promised,  and  the  promise  was 
kept" 

Mr.  Blanco  White,  having  taken  priest's 
orders,  was  elected  rector  of  his  college, 
and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  Ferdinand.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was  thus  pos- 
sessed of  an  honorable  and  comfortable  sub- 
sistence. A  free  examination,  however,  of 
what  he  calls  *'  that  spurious,  but  fidmira- 
bly  contrived,  form"  of  Christianity  in 
which  he  had  been  reared,  was  preparing 
the  way  for  its  rejection  altogether  : — 

"When  I  recovered  from  the  trepidation 
which  this  violent  change  had  produced,  my 
thoughts  were  turned  to  the  difficult  nircuro- 
stances  of  my  situation.  How  was  I  to  act  ? 
To  be  a  hypocrite,  Nature  had  put  out  of  my 
power,  even  if  it  had  been  my  wish  to  act  in 
that  character.  To  relinquish  my  profession 
was  impossible :  the  law  of  the  country  for- 
bids it,  and  construes  a  voluntary  relinquish- 
ment of  all  priestly  offices  into  a  nroof  of  here- 
sy, puniehaole  with  death.  Unless  I  quitted 
tne  country,  my  acting  as  a  priest  was  inevi- 
table. But  how  could  I  expatriate  myself 
without  giving  a  death-blow  to  my  parents? 
Could  any  thing  justify  a  step  which  roust  be 
attended  by  such  consequences  ?" 


The  circumstances  of  his  sister  taking 
the  veil  conspired  with  others  to  hasten  his 
decision.  He  seriously  thought  of  emigrar 
ting  to  the  United  States,  but  lingered. 
Then  came  the  Spanish  Revolution,during 
which  he  acknowledges  that  he  was  justly 
thought  an  indifferent  patriot.  He  felt,  in- 
deed, that  a  sentence  of  banishment  out  of 
such  a  country  would  be  a  blessing.  To 
remain  in  Spain  was  to  live  on  terms  with 
the  priesthood,  and  himself  to  wear  a  mask 
which  he  now  abhorred.  Political  events 
seem  at  last  to  have  compelled  him  to  de- 
part for  England. 

On  his  arrival  here,  it  will  be  in  the 
memory  of  literary  readers  that  Mr.  Blan- 
co White,  having  previously  in  Spain  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Holland  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  was  at  once  admitted 
among  the  6ttteo(  English  society ;  through 
Mr.  Children,  also,  he  was  introduced  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  other  scientific 
and  literary  characters.  He  had,  at  first, 
great  difficulty  in  mastering  the  English 
language,  but  at  length  acquired  a  style  of 
composition  which  must  be  pronounced, 
not  only  surprising  for  a  foreigner,  but 
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duced  to  the  French  bookseller,  Mr.  Dulau, 
and  through  him  to  a  French  emigrant, 
Juign6,  who    had   become  a  printer.    In 
conjunction,  they  set  up  a  Spanish  journal 
— the  EspmoL    His  principle  in  its  man- 
agement, he  tells  us,  was  to  promote  '*  the 
improvement    of    his  native  country,  by 
means  of  a  cordial  co-operation  with  £ln^ 
land."     It  continued  from  the  spring  of 
1810  to  that  of  1815.     In  addition  to  this 
labor,  Mr.  White  undertook  the  study  of 
Greek,  and  also  that  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, which  now  he  identified  with  Protes- 
tantism, and  was  a  regular  communicant  in 
the  Church  of  England.     While,  however, 
he  was  carrying  on  the  publication  of  the 
JEJspoflo/,  he  was  unwilling  to  apply  for  ad* 
mission  as  a  clergyman  of  the  establish* 
ment.     But  as  soon  as,  by  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  and  despotism,  the  Peninsula 
was  closed  against  his  journal,  he  subscrib- 
ed to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and  estal>- 
lished  himself  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1814. 
In  the  following  year  he  became,  at  Lord 
Holland's  solicitation,  the  tutor  to  bis  son 
and  heir,  the  Hon.  Henry  Fox.    In  this  of* 
fice,  notwithstanding  the  kindness  of  his 
patron,  he  found  himself  miserable,  and 
abruptly  left  it  in  1817.    The  morbid  rest- 
lessness of  his  temperament  indisposed  him 
for  the  task.    In  1820  he  wrote  for  the 
New  MmUhly  Magaadne^  to  which  he  con- 
tributed ''  Doblado's  Letters."      Soeb  was 
their  success,  that  they  acquired  for  their 
author  consequence  in  the  book  market ; 
and  he  was  solicited  by  Mr.  Macvey  Napier 
for  a  contribution  on  Spain  to  the  '  Encyclcn 
pedis  Britannica,'  and  by  Mr.  Ackermann 
to  edit  a  Spanish  journal  for  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, which  came  out  quarterly,  undtf  the 
title  of  Las  Variedadei.  Mr.  Butler's '  Book 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church/  however, 
now  began  to  attract  bis  attention;  and 
Mr.  Blanco  White's    *  Evidence    against 
Catholicism'  being  published  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, and  turning  out  successful,  herengned 
his  connexion  with  Mr.  Aokermann's  jour- 
nal, and  resolved  thenceforth  to  devote  his 
energies  to  the  cause  of  religion.  His  works 
entitled,  '  The  Poor  Man's   Preservative 
against  Popery,'  and  '  The  Second  Travels 
of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  search  of  a  Reli- 
gion,' were  among  the  results  of  this  reso- 
lution.   In  1829,  nowever,  he  joined  in  an 
enterprise  of  a  more  literary  character — the 
London  Review^  of  which  only  two  nuin* 
hers  were  published.     Subsequently,  Mr, 


food  in  itself;  at  once  ornate  and  simple.  Blanco  White  left  the  Church  of  England 
D  due  time,  Mr.  Blanco  White  was  intro- 1  and  joined  the  Unitarians.    Notwith^and* 
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ing  this  secession,  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  most  generously  settled  on  him 
an  allowance  of  100/.  a  year,  and  the  Queen 
presented  him  out  of  the  Royal  Bounty 
Fund  with  no  less  a  sum  than  300/.  at  one 
time.  He  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  com* 
plain  of  in  the  way  of  persecution  for  his 
heresy.  In  fact,  we  have  scarcely  ever 
read  the  life  of  a  man  who,  depending  on 
the  most  precarious  of  literary  resources, 
contrived  more  easily  to  pass  through  the 
perils  of  his  position.  Yet  it  is  remarkable, 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  arrangement  with 
which  Mr.  Blanco  White  does  not  habitu- 
ally express  great  discontent,  save  and  ex- 
cept the  pension  and  bounty  above  men- 
tioned. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  Blanco 
White's  character,  and  however  we  may 
view  his  mutations  of  mind,  the  excellence 
of  his  style  as  an  author  is  such,  that  these 
volumes  must  prove  attractive.  It  only  re- 
mains to  select  some  specimens  of  their 
contents.  Take  a  few  passages  (the  first  in 
a  letter  to  J.  S.  Mill,  Esq.)  of  a  purely  lit- 
erary character : — 

'^Your  notes  in  pencil  would  draw  out  a 
good  article  even  from  my  tired  brain,  if  age 
and  illness  had  not  exhausted  it.  But  if  I  re- 
cover a  little,  I  will  try  what  I  can  do.  In 
point  of  taste,  I  agree  with  Kant,  who,  if  I 
nave  not  misunderBtooJ  him,  acknowledges 
that  it  cannot  be  subjected  to  universal  princi- 
ples. Still,  when  the  model  is  presented,  the 
principle  of  approbation  or  oisapprobation 
should  be  made  out  by  the  reflecting  judgment. 
I  certainly  thought  that  the  observations  from 
which  my  disapprobation  of  Lamb's  style  of 
humor  proceeds,  were  more  generally  received 
than  your  remarks  imply.  I  ought,  however, 
to  have  remembered  that  there  is  a  set  of  very 
able  men,  writing  constantly^  as  critics,  whose 
principal  fund  or  humor  anses  from  the  roya- 
tering,  (I  use  their  own  descriptive  word,)  ca- 
rousing, eating,  and  drinking  spirits,  which 
they  tfiuce  a  pleasure  to  brinff  out  before  the 
public,  with  the  same  kind  oi  satisfaction  as  a 
set  ofhalf^runken  noblemen  and  their  para- 
sites at  Oxford  would  feel  in  showing  the 
world  what  freedom  they  can  use  with  it 
Their  humerous  writing  is  a  kind  of  Row,  It 
is  uuouestionable  that  much  of  the  tcUk  which 
you  nnd,  especially  in  Blackwood,  would  be 
impertinent  and  coarse  in  refined  company ; 
how  then  can  it  be  tolerable  when  addressed 
to  the  pvblic  7  I  cannot  bear  Fielding  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  his  works,  though  I  greatly  admire 
his  talent.  As  for  CHI  mat,  I  am  a  perfect 
heretic.  You  have  in  a  few  words  stated  the 
very  ground  of  my  objection :  Le  Sage's  nov- 
els are  a  collection  of  epigrams  upon  morals 
and  manners,  made  up  for  that  very  purpose. 
The  truth  of  Nature  is  to  me  too  sacred  to  be 
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so  handled.  I  think  I  must  re-write  the  arti- 
cle, but  whether  1  succeed  or  not,  I  shall  not 
grudge  the  labor.  I  have  obtained  the  Me- 
moirs of  Godoy,  which  I  am  reading  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  upon  them.  The  barba- 
rous treatment  which  that  man  has  received, 
excites  my  indignation.  I  am  aware  that  the 
readers  of  the  Review  must  not  have  too 
much  of  by-gone  Spanish  politics;  but  for  the 
honor  of  the  Review  itself,  I  wish  to  take  the 
necessary  trouble  to  treat  the  subject  in  a 
manner,  that  may  call  up  some  sympathy  for 
a  man  whom  Europe  has  not  only  condemned, 
but  trampled  under  foot,  because  a  set  of  peo- 
ple, calling  themselves  Spanish  Patriots,  chose 
to  inflict  summary  punishment  on  the  object 
of  their  long-dissembled  envy.  I  have  seen 
Spain  licking  the  dust  to  flatter  him.  I  have 
read  your  Article  in  the  fourth  Number  with 
great  pleasure.  Your  father's  observations  on 
Architecture  coincide  with  my  own.  The 
triumphal  arch  at  the  new  palace  was  an  eye- 
sore to  me  when  I  was  in  London.  It  is  strange 
that  the  architect  should  not  perceive  that, 
unless  you  stand  right  before  it,  the  arch 
throws  the  whole  building  out  of  perspective. 
The  article  is  written  in  a  masterly  style." 

On  another  occasion  we  have  a  still  more 
elaborate  criticism  on  Gil  Bias  : — 

<<  I  had  made  an  attempt  many  years  ago  to 
read  Gil  Bias  a  second  time,  in  order  to  form 
a  well-grounded  opinion  of  its  merits ;  for  I 
have  never  considered  it  as  a  work  worthy  of 
the  reputation  it  enjoys ;  but  I  was  soon  tired 
by  the  never-ending  string  of  stories,  which 
are  brought  from  every  corner  of  the  domains 
of  invention,  tcr  swell  up  the  history  of  a 
worthless  rogue.  I  have  this  time  surmount- 
ed my  reluctance :  and  my  final  judgment  is 
this.  The  whole  merit  of  the  Romance  in 
question  consists  in  the  smoothness  of  the  nar- 
rative ;  and  that  kind  of  in^nuity  which,  by  a 
certain  disregard  of  probability,  can  turn  com- 
mon life  into  a  source  of  adventures,  interest- 
ing to  idle  curiosity,  especially  that  of  the 
young.  But  1  declare  that,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  it  is  impossible  to  read  any  thing  more 
revolting,  more  palsying  to  the  soul.  There  is 
not  one  trait  of  disinterested  virtue  in  the 
whole  of  the  work.  Tom  Jones  is  not  a  flatter- 
ing representation  of  life ;  but  how  full  it  is  of 
invigorating  pictures  of  the  noble  qualities  with 
which  nature  endows  many  a  heart  In  Gil 
Bias,  mankind,  without  exception,  consists  of 
odious  reptiles ;  another  Mosaic  Deluge,  but 
with  no  ark,  would  be  the  fittest  end  for  them : 
nothing  else  can  satisfy  the  mind  when  wish- 
inff  to  free  the  earth  from  such  a  disgusting 
tribe  of  reptiles.  Moses  must  have  read  Gu 
Bias  prophetically  before  he  described  his  Oo/- 
ctclyamos.  The  Spaniards  need  not  be  jealous 
of  GU  Bias,  In  my  opinion  Le  Sage  must  hava 
made  use  of  a  large  collection  of  detached 
Spanish  NovdaSj  which  abounded  in  manu- 
script from  the  time  of  Philip  II.  to  that  of  the 
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Bourbons.  But  the  talent  with  which  the  ma- 
terials are  managed  is  entirely  his  own.  The 
most  obvious  proof  of  this  conjecture  arises 
from  the  frequent  mangling  of  Spanish  names. 
Le  Sage  must  have  been  often  puzzled  by  the 
Spanish  hand,  in  words  which  are  either  form- 
ed according  to  no  general  analogy,  or  express 
such  allusions  as  must  escape  a  foreign- 
er— especially  one  who  (as  it  is  ascertained) 
had  never  been  in  the  country.  I  cannot  guess, 
for  instance,  what,  word  he  distorted  into  La 
Cosclina,  the  name  he  gives  to  the  gipsy,  the 
mother  of  iS^pum;  but  any  Spaniard  wul  in- 
stantly perceive  that  the  combmation  of  s,  c,  1, 
is  repugnant  to  his  language.  There  are  nu- 
merous Instances  of  this  kind.  Le  Sage's 
mind  might  have  for  its  symbol  a  snake,  agile, 
flexible,  smooth,  and  cold,  with  a  great  readi- 
ness to  use  its  sharp  teetn.  He  had  no  sense 
pf  beauty  whatever — either  physical  or  moral 
There  is  not  a  description  of  scenery  in  the 
whole  work :  his  female  beauties  are  slightly 
described,  and  just  so  far  as  to  be  made  appi- 
tissantes*  Virtue,  to  him,  is  an  accident  arismg 
from  circumstances;  and  he  is  anxious  to 
caution  his  readers  that  it  isa  most  dangerous 
and,  after  all,  a  most  useless  thing  m  the 
world.  The  moral  of  the  whole  work  is — Be 
a  clever  villain,  I  shall  carry  a  thorough  ha- 
tred of  GU  BUu  to  my  grave." 

We  will  now  extract  a  few  remarks  on 
Shakspeare : — 

"  It  is  curious  that  my  Admiration  of  the 
great  poets  has  regularly  increased  with  Age. 
This  especially  happens  to  me  in  regard  to 
Shakspeare.  When  1  came  to  England, 
though  to  a  certain  degree  I  had  spoken  the 
Language  of  the  countiy  from  Childhood,  I 
did  not  understand  it  sufficiently  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  Shakspeare's  Plays.  Neverthe- 
less there  were  in  them  Characters,  and  passa- 
ges, which  I  admired,  and  which,  by  their  pe- 
culiar attraction,  brought  me  constantly  back 
to  those  Compositions.  Without  making  his 
dramatic  Works  a  peculiar  Study,  at  any 
time.  I  have  never  dropt  them  for  any  consid- 
erable period.  The  Marks  in  my  old  little 
Copy  prove  this.  Unfortunately  I  had  it  ori- 
ginally only  stitched;  and  upon  getting  it 
bound  many  of  those  Marks  were  pared  off 
with  part  of  the  Margins :  else  I  could  show  the 

Srogresa  of  my  Approbation  by  the  gradual  ad- 
ition  of  ^the  parallel  lines,  which  f  have  long 
used  as  a'  Sign  of  liking  a  Passage.  For  a  per- 
son whose  usual  Standard  of  Taste  has  been 
the  ancient  Classics,  especially  if  (as  it  happen- 
ed to  me)  he  has  studied  the  French  Writers 
anterior  to  the  Revolution,  the  stumbling-block 
in  Shakspeare  is  found  not  so  much  in  the 
want  of  the  Unities,  as  in  the  novelty  and 
boldness  of  his  Metaphors.  It  reauires  a  per- 
fect familiarity  with  the  living  World  of  the 
Poet's  imaffinationj  to  perceive,  at  once,  the 
Analogies  from  which  his  Metaphors  proceed. 
In  external  Character  and  Form  those  Meta- 
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phors  are  so  like  the  figurative  language  of 
jEia>kui8mj  that  any  one  who  knows  and  proi>er- 
ly  detests  it  in  the  extrayaffant  compositiona  of 
certain  Italian  and  Spanish  Poets,  feels  an  in- 
stinctive dislike  to  many  passages  of  Shaks- 
peare, merely  from  that  external  resemblance. 
But  the  difference  between  the  Bombast  of  the 
former,  and  the  true  and  natural  richneaa  of 
the  English  Poet,  is  immense.  The  two 
styles  have  nothinsr  in  common  except  the 
Novelty  of  the  Figures.  The  EuphuiBt 
seeks  that  Novelty  blindly,  rashly,  extrava- 

fantly :  Shakspeare  finds  it  without  effort,  un- 
er  the  Inspiration  of  his  Genius.    His  Meta- 
phors are  full  of  the  truest  and  most  vigorous 
Life.    He  shows  you  the  secret  ties  of  Rela- 
tionship by  which  Nature  connects  the,  appa- 
rently, most  distant  notions.    But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  fails  in  a  few  instances,  and 
runs  into  the  Bombast  which,  in  his  time,  had 
begun  to  corrupt  the  Taste  of  all  Europe. 
Here,  as  in  all  cases  of  superstitious  Venera- 
tion, the  blind  Worshippers  will  stop  their  ears 
and  cry, — Heresy  1    Such  want  of  Discrimi- 
nation, however,  shows  that  the  Taste,    of 
which  such  people  boast,  is  more  Profession 
than  Reality.    Much  indeed  has  been  written 
on  Shakspeare ;  but  I  conceive  that  there  is 
still  room  for — or  rather  a  real  Want  of- — a 
work  to  guide  the  young  Mind  in  the  Study  of 
his  Plays — I  shaU  probably  be  laughed  at 
when  I  say  that  I  think  I  could  write  such  a 
work. — Let  the  scorning  doubt  continue :  I  am 
not  likely  to  make  the  trial.  *  *  Last  night, 
just  before  going  to  bed,  I  opened  Hamlet,  and, 
reading  onTor  awhile,  came  to  one  of  the  moat 
beautifully  tender,  as  well  as  original  illustra- 
tions, which  can  be  met  with  in  any  Poet    It 
had  never  struck  me  in  the  same  degree  it  did 
this  time.    The  Genius  of  Shakspeare  seems 
to  have  dropt  a  Simile  of  the  greatest  beauty 
almost  unconsciously,  as  the  Clueen   of  the 
Fairies  would  drop  a  pearl  of  immense  value, 
without  much  thinking  when,  where,  or  how. 
It  is  the  begining  of  Laertes'  leave-taking 
Speech  to  Ophelia. 

For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favor. 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood  ; 
A  violet  m  the  youth  ofprimy  naturty 
Forward^  not  permanent ;  sweety  not  lusting; 
J%e  perfume  and  supplianee  of  a  minute  ; 
No  more. 

The  simile  is  so  appropriate,  andyetso  novel ; 
it  is  so  full  of  Tenderness  and  Li/e,  that  I  can- 
not well  express  all  I  feel  in  its  Presence.'' 

We  have,  too,  a  clever  criticism,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  on  Wordsworth  : — 

'<  I  have  just  now  received  the  last  two  vol- 
umes of  Wordsworth's  Poems,  stereotyped 
edition.  My  efforts  to  find  out  that  extraordi- 
nary excellency  which  W.'s  friends  would  pra- 
claim  in  the  tone  of  a  Crusade  against  the  in- 
fidels who  do  not  think  with  them,  have  beea 
repeated  and  sincere;  but  I  remain  still  a 
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heretic.  In  this  exteiieive  collection  there  are 
indeed  compositioDs  of  a  very  high  merit:  but 
there  is  also  a  great  mass  of  things  which, 
though  scarcely  ever  without  some  merit,  may 
be  said  to  be  published  by  an  act  of  wilfulness, 
and  for  no  other  reason  whatever.  Words- 
worth has  been  spoilt  by  a  coterie  who,  having 
formed  aioint>8tock  company  of  wit  (wit  in  the 
old  sense)  at  school,  have  carried  on  its  con- 
cerns with  the  most  inflexible  perseverance. 
By  admiring  and  praising  each  other  for  half 
a  century,  they  have,  as  it  were,  dunned  a 
great  part  of  the  public  into  their  interest 
Whatever,  therefore,  owing  to  habit,  to  early 
friendship,  to  association  with  the  scenery 
among  which  the  poet  has  spent  his  life, — nay, 
with  his  wife  and  cnildren  (all  of  whom,  I  hear, 
are  amiable)~whatever,  1  say,  revives  in  the 
Poet's  friends  any  pleasant  recollection,  be  it 
even  the  most  childish  babv-rhymes,  produces 
delight;  and  that  delignt  is  proclaimed 
over  the  country,  through  Papers,  some 
way  or  other,  in  their  interest.  To  those  who 
have  not  such  associations,  the  Collection  in 
six  volomes  is  exceedingly  fatiguing.  One 
is  angiy  almost  at  every  other  page,  and  yet 
there  is  so  much  that  makes  one  respect  the 
writer,  that  there  is  no  avenging  the  annoyance 
by  throwing  the  book  away.  But,  in  regard 
to  myself,  the  most  unpleasant  result  of  read- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  this  collection^  page 
after  page,  is  the  incessant  perception  of 
something  like  a  wailing  note,  uninterruptedly 
sounding,  with  no  other  change  but  that 
which  arises  from  its  approaching  not  unfre- 
quently  to  a  howl,  like  that  of  a  man  under  the 
impression  of  inspiration,  at  the  sight  of  sin. 
This  mental  drone-pipe  is  to  me  intolerable. 
'Wail,  wail,  daughters  of  the  English  Jerusa- 
lem, for  all  men  are  not  priests,  and  all  the 
woiid  is  not  Tory  ;  there  are  still  wicked  men 
who  do  not  think  Buonaparte  a  fiend  incarnate. 
Woe,  woe  1  Woe  to  the  Church,  Woe  to  the 
Constitution  I'  In  a  word,  Mr.  Wordsworth 
is  too  frequently  a  party  poet,  and  not  a  small 
part  of  his  inspiration  comes  from  fanaticism. 
'^  P.  S. — If  a  good  musician  took  it  into  his 
head  to  write  down  every  thing  he  whistles  to 
himself,  or  to  his  children — every  idle  volun- 
tary which  comes  up  when  he  sits  at  the  piano, 
he  would  produce  a  collection  of  music  similar 
to  that  of  Wordsworth's  poetry.  I  do  not  denj 
that  if  the  musician  were  as  eminent  in  his 
art  as  W.  is  in  his,  there  would  be  many  ex- 
cellent pieces  in  the  collection  ;  hut  it  would 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  trash." 

The  impression  which  we  have  received, 
on  a  perusal  of  these  volumes,  is,  that  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Blanco  White  were  equi- 
distant from  those  of  all  religious  parties 
whatever.  We  have,  that  is  to  say,  failed, 
as  we  hinted  at  the  beginning,  to  find  in 
the  epochs  of  his  destiny  the  growth  of  his 
intellect.  There  seems  to  us  to%e  no  evo- 
lution— but  what  he  was  at  first,  that  he 
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appears  to  have  been  at  last;  with  this 
only  difference,  that  what  he  named  Infidel- 
ity or  even  Atheism,  while  within  the 
Church  of  Rome,  he  denominated  Christi- 
anity after  he  forsook  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Even  with  the  Unitarians,  whom  he 
nominally  joined,  he  had  little  in  common, 
as  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Channing, 
Professor  Norton,  and  George  Ripley  abun- 
dantly shows.  They  were  all  willing  to 
claim  more  validity  for  the  Imagination 
than  he  was  willing  to  concede.  Any  sys- 
tem of  opinions  may  be  called  Christianity 
upon  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Blanco 
White.  The  logical  formula  of  it  is  this  : 
'*  Truth  is  Christianity  :  my  opinions  are 
true ;  therefore  my  opinions  are  Christian- 
ity." These  opinions,  we  repeat,  contin- 
ued substantially  the  same  throughout  all 
his  transitions  from  sect  to  sect.  The 
modifications  they  received  were  merely 
superficial.  From  the  defects  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  the  accidents  of  his  position,  Mr. 
Blanco  White  had,  unfortunately,  accus- 
tomed himself,  like  many  of  his  country- 
men, to  disguise  his  sentiments ;  he  felt  it 
irksome  to  do  so,  but  he  did  it ;  and  waited 
until  it  was  quite  convenient  to  throw  off  the 
cloak.  This  he  did,  both  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England.  His 
apology  is,  that  he  was  incapable  of  seeing 
in  either  case,  a  priori,  the  evils  inherent 
in  these  establishments;  that  he  had  to 
discover  them  by  experience ;  that  when 
he  had  made  the  discovery,  he  struggled  to 
get  himself  'free  from  contracts  into  which 
he  had  been  deluded ;  and  that  it  was  a 
still  longer  time  before  he  was  satisfied  of 
the  conclusion  that  such  evil  belongs  to  all 
institutional  churches.  The  decision  of 
Mr.  Blanco  White's  honesty  depends  on 
the  assumption  of  this  as  a  fact ;  whether 
it  be  so  or  not,  fortunately  not  having  been 
the  keeper  of  Mr.  Blanco  White's  con- 
science, we  are  unable  to  form  a  judg- 
ment. 


Monument  to  the  Memory  of  Columbus.-— 
From  Turin,  we  hear  that  the  king  of  Sardinia 
has  subscribed  50,000  livres,  and  the  French  gov- 
ernment 1,000  francs,  towards  the  monument 
about  to  be  erected  at  Genoa,  to  the  memory  of 
Columbus,  and  that  it  is  intended,  if  possible,  to 
be  ready  for  its  inauguration  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1846, — the  day  when  the  Congress  of 
Italian  Savans  will  open  at  Genoa. — Jithenaum. 
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THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

From  the  Britiih  Quarterly  Beriew. 

This  interesting  and  valuable  article  is  from 
tlie  pen  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  the  worthy  Editor  of 
the  British  Quarterly.— Ed. 

History  of  the  Colonization  of  the  United 
States.  By  George  Bancroft,  Vols.  i. 
ii.  lit.     Boston  and  London. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  bow  much  is 
done  in  the  government  of  the  world  by 
the  ignorance  of  men  more  than  by  their 
knowledge.  What  we  do  from  design  is  a 
smaJi  amount  compared  with  what  we  do 
beyond  our  forethought.  In  all  our  plans 
we  prophesy  in  part.  The  action  of  to-day 
generates  the  action  of  to-morrow.  The 
scheme  widens  as  it  advances  from  purpose 
towards  accomplishment.  The  one  thing 
intended,  brings  along  with  it  a  host  of 
things  not  intended ;  and  as  our  vision 
takes  in  a  wider  compass,  consequences  and 
contingencies  are  seen  to  multiply.  One 
man  creates  the  void,  and  another  gives  it 
occupancy.  One  agency  unlocks  the  stream, 
and  a  multitude  are  in  waiting  to  affect  its 
course  and  issue.  Evil  comes  from  good, 
and  good  comes  from  evil.  Thus  mockery 
is  cast  over  all  human  foresight.  In  this 
twilight  of  perception  the  greatest  men 
have  labored — Wycliffe  and  Luther,  Colum- 
bus and  Bacon.  Much  that  was  in  their 
heart  they  have  done,  but  much  more  which 
their  heart  never  conceived  have  they  ac- 
complished. Being  dead,  the>  still  speak, 
and  they  still  act — but  the  further  the  un- 
dulations of  their  influence  extend,  the  less 
is  the  semblance  between  the  things  which 
are  realized  and  the  things  which  were  ex- 
pected. They  have  done  less  than  they 
hoped,  and  more — ^much  that  they  would 
have  done,  and  much  that  they  would  not 
have  done.  In  short,  in  the  providence  of 
our  world,  enough  is  plain  and  fixed  to  give 
pulsation  to  virtue  and  hope  in  the  right- 
hearted  ;  but  enough  is  obscure  and  uncer- 
tain to  rebuke  impatience,  and  to  suggest 
many  a  lesson  of  humility. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  Elizabeth,  and  of 
her  successors  James  and  Charles,  to  take 
upon  them  the  office  of  the  persecutor.  In 
that  honorable  vocation  they  found  coad- 
jutors of  suitable  capacity  and  temper,  in 
Whitgifl,  Bancroft,  and  Laud.  The  sover- 
eign and  the  priest  gave  themselves  to  such 
employment,  in  the  sagacious  expectation 
that  the  opinions  of  men  were  matters  to 
be  shaped  according  to  the  royal  pleasure, 
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with  little  more  difficulty  than  the  order  of 
a  court  ceremonial.  But  the  policy  in- 
tended to  secure  an  abject  submission  at 
home,  became  the  unwilling  parent  of  an 
enlightened  independence  abroad.  Intol- 
erance of  freedom  {oxt^d  it  upon  new  ex- 
periments, and  proved  eminently  favorable 
to  its  development  and  power.  The  seed 
cast  out  found  a  better  lodgment,  and  sent 
forth  a  richer  fruit.  The  new  world  afford- 
ed space  for  its  germination  amd  growth 
which  the  old  could  not  have  supplied;  and 
the  new  world  has  re-acted  upon  the  old 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  as  the  old  could 
not  have  acted  upon  itself.  Even  now,  also, 
we  are  only  in  the  beginning  of  that  great 
outburst  of  enterprise  and  improvement 
which  we  trace  to  those  memorable  times, 
and  in  great  part  to  the  narrow  and  selfish 
policy  of  the  agents  above  named. 

The  mind  of  the  people  of  England  two 
centuries  since  teemed  with  thoughts  and 
excitements,  of  which  the  men  of  our  time 
have  no  just  conception.  Our  knowledge 
in  this  respect  must  depend  on  the  force  of 
our  imagination,  hardly  less  than  on  the 
extent  of  our  reading;  The  great  questions, 
both  in  politics  and  religion,  which  then 
agitated  society,  were  comparative  novel- 
ties. The  wonders  of  the  new  world,  and 
of  the  whole  southern  hemisphere,  were  dis- 
coveries of  yesterday.  National  questions, 
accordingly,  were  debated  with  a  degree  of 
passion ateness  and  earnestness,  such  as  we 
seldom  feel ;  while  distant  regions  loomed 
before  the  fancies  of  men  in  dliance  [with 
every  thing  shadowy,  strange,  and  mysteri- 
ous. The  old  world  seemed  to  be  waking  at 
their  side,  as  from  the  sleep  of  ages ;  and  a 
new  world  rose  to  their  view,  presenting 
treasures  which  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible. 
The  wonder  of  to-day  was  succeeded  by 
the  greater  wonder  of  to-morrow,  and  the 
revelations  seemed  to  have  no  end.  At  the 
same  time,  to  very  many  their  native  land 
had  become  as  a  house  of  bondage,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  were  the  stream 
which  separated  between  them  and  their 
promised  home. 

That  feeling  is  now  among  the  bygone 
in  our  social  history.  But  the  traces  of  ic 
are  still  at  times  discoverable.  The  broad- 
er and  deeper  stream,  now  rolling  on, 
leaves  its  nooks  and  eddying  points,  where 
something  of  the  past  still  retains  a  place, 
and  still  secures  to  it  some  influence  over 
the  present.  It  is  now  about  twice  9eveo 
years  sin^  we  passed  a  few  pleasant  weeks 
in  one  of  the  less  peopled  districts  of  Dor- 
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setshire — that  countj  which  Charles  II.  is  [  those  sights  which  "  we  fools  of  nature" 
said  to  have  described  as  the  only  county  shrink    from,    than    the  spaces    covered 


in  England  fit  to  be  the  home  of  a  gentle* 
man.  What  the  qualities  were  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  royalty,  gave  so  much  of 
the  air  proper  to  the  home  of  gentle  blood 
to  the  county  of  Dorset,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture.  Dorsetshire  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  almost  total  absence  of  the  usual 
signs  of  trade  and  manufactures.  It  is  no 
less  remarkable,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
lor  the  absence  of  any  considerable  middle 
class  to  separate  between  the  serfs  who  till 
the  ground,  and  the  lords  who  own  it.  Even 
agriculture  is  prosecuted  within  such  lim- 
its as  may  consist  with  leaving  an  ample 
portion  of  its  surface  in  the  good  feudal 
condition  of  extended  sheep-walks  and 
open  downs.  Such  Dorsetshire  has  ever 
been,  such  it  still  is ;  but,  thanks  to  pro- 
jected railroads,  such  we  trust  it  is  not  al- 
ways to  be. 

On  the  occasion   adverted  to,  we  were 
indebted  for  a  season  to  the  hospitalities  of 
an  honest  yeoman,  whose  residence   had 
been  occupied  in  other  days  by  personages 
of  much  higher  pretension  than  our  host. 
It  was   an  ancient  mansion  on  a  hill-side, 
oTerlooking  an  extended  valley,  which  from 
the  corresponding  forms  of  the  hills  front- 
ing each  other,  resembled  the  bed  of  some 
departed  Ganges  or   St.  Lawrence.     The 
lower  part  of  the  valley  was  cultivated  and 
wooded,  but  the  high  slopes  of  the  hills 
were  treeless  and  shrubless,  except  on  the 
spot  where  the  dwelling  of  our  yeoman 
friend  presented    itself.    That    structure, 
with  its  somewhat  castellated  front,  with  its 
long  ascent  of  half  decayed  steps,  its  muti- 
lat^  balustrades,  and  its  ample  terrace, 
rose  amid  lofty  elms  and  cbesnuts,  forming 
a  picture  not  the  less  pleasant  to  look  upon 
from  its  contrast  with  the  surrounding  bai^ 
renness.     Altogether  this  Dorset  mansion 
was  of  a  sort  to  work  powerfully  on  that 
superstitious  feeling  and  credulity,  which 
are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every 
rural  and  secluded  population.  The  sounds 
which  came  after  nightfall,  in  the  autumnal 
and  winter  season,  across  that  valley,  from 
the  distant  sea,  and  which  passed  in  such 
wild  and  strange  notes  through  the  branch- 
es of  those  ancient  trees,  and  through  the 
crazy  apertures  of  that  more  ancient  build- 
ing, did  not  fall  upon  the  ear  without  some 
awakening    effect  upon  the  imagination. 
The  dead,  who  once  had  paced  those  ter- 
race walks  were  not  forgotten ;  and  where 
could  there  be  a  more  fitting  haunt  for 


with  the  deep  shadows  of  those  over- 
hanging trees — the  living  things,  which 
budded  and  grew  in  the  times  of  other 
generations,  and  which  seemed  to  lift  them- 
selves aloft,  as  in  a  proud  consciousness  of 
being  more  associated  with  what  has  been 
than  with  what  is.  Within,  also,  there  was 
much  to  strengthen  fancies  of  this  com- 
plexion. There  were  the  gloomy  stairs, 
with  their  dark  walls,  their  long  worn  steps, 
and  their  railwork  of  massy  oak.  Apart- 
ments, with  their  antique  panellings,  their 
faded  tapestry,  and  their  concealed  door- 
ways. At  night,  the  birds,  who  chose  their 
lodgment  amidst  the  ancient  masonry  of 
the  chimneys,  failed  not  to  send  their  to- 
kens of  inquietude  into  the  chambers  be- 
low, as  the  gale  from  the  neighboring  chan- 
nel came  with  tumultuous  force  upon  the 
land.  Part  of  the  building,  also,  had  be- 
come a  ruin,  thickly  mantled  with  ivy, 
where  owls  might  have  pleaded  their  long 
holding  as  a  right  of  tenantry,  and  from 
which  they  sallied  forth  at  such  times,  as  if 
glad  to  mingle  their  screams  with  the  night 
storm,  or  to  flap  their  wings  against  the 
casement  of  the  sleeper. 

To  one  apartment  in  that  interior  a  spe- 
cial mystery  attached.  It  bore  the  name  of 
the  book-room.  Of  that  room  the  master  of 
the  house  always  retained  the  key.  It  was 
a  part  of  his  tenure  that  the  contents  of  the 
book-room  should  on  no  account  be  dis- 
turbed. Among  those  contents,  beside  a 
curious  library,  were  many  other  curious 
things — such  as  a  bonnet,  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  Queen  Elizabeth  when  visiting 
those  western  parts  of  her  dominions ;  also 
a  fan,  which  had  been  wielded  by  that  royal 
hand ;  a  whole  suit  of  kingly  apparel,  re- 
ported to  have  been  worn  by  Charles  II., 
and  to  have  been  left  at  the  mansion  by  its 
royal  visitor.  Above  all,  a  skull  was  there. 
It  was  the  skull  of  a  murdered  man.  The 
mark  of  the  death  wound  was  visible  upon 
it.  Tradition  said  that  the  victim  of  human 
violence  was  an  African — a  faithful  servant 
in  the  family  which  once  found  its  stately 
home  beneath  that  venerable  roof.  Amidst 
so  much  pointing  to  the  dim  past,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  imagination  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  old  hall  on  the  hill-side  was  not  by 
any  means  unproductive. 

Of  course  we  must  not  confess  to  any 
participation  in  such  susceptibilities  in  our 
own  case.  It  was,  however,  a  dark  night, 
and  a  rough  one  too,  when  we  obtained 
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our  first  admission  to  the  mysterious  book- 
room.  By  the  aid  of  our  lamp,  we  explored 
the  matters  of  virtu  which  it  contained ;  ex- 
amined the  dreaded  cranium,  and  found  the 
mark  of  the  wound  upon  it,  strictly  as  re- 
ported. But  our  attention  was  soon  direct- 
ed from  the  cuiiosities  to  the  literature. 
The  contents  of  the  library  we  found  in  no 
very  orderly  condition,  and  not  a  few  of  its 
treasures  had  evidently  suffered  much  from 
the  state  of  uselessness  to  whiqh  the  whole 
had  been  for  so  long  a  time  reduced.  The 
books  were  partly  on  shelves  and  tables, 
and  partly  in  heaps  upon  the  floor.  Among 
them  were  many  existing  in  all  the  venera- 
bleness  of  the  times  before  the  invention  of 
the  printing-press.  One  of  these  sets  prov- 
ed to  be  an  illuminated  vellum  transcript 
of  the  epistles  of  Innocent  III. — a  pontiff 
who,  in  common  with  many  of  his  race  du- 
ring the  middle  age,  conducted  a  corre- 
spondence exceeding  that  of  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  taken  together.  Many  such 
works  were  there,  and  many  learned  vol- 
umes which  had  strayed  from  their  fellows, 
and  which  bore  upon  them  the  marks  of 
having  suffered  much  in  their  wanderings. 
But  the  point  which  has  brought  the  old 
Dorset  hall  on  the  hill-side  in  this  manner 
to  our  memory  is,  that,  among  the  printed 
works  in  this  long-neglected  library,  was  a 
number  of  tracts,  and  pamphlets,  and  small 
publications,  relating  to  the  countries  of 
the  new  world,  and  to  the  marvels  of  recent 
voyaging.  Some  of  them  bore  date  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  but  most  of 
them  were  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  a 
little  later. 

Some  hours  passed,  and  we  were  still 
beguiled  by  the  perusal  and  comparison  of 
these  remains,  which,  like  some  newly-dis- 
covered fossil  bed,  pointed  our  imagination  to 
a  former  condition  of  society,  if  not  to  a  for- 
mer world.  We  felt  as  though  drifted  back 
to  those  times.  We  thought  we  saw  good 
Mr.  White,  the  puritan  minister  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Dorchester,  as  he 
went  forth  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  little 
band,  who,  more  than  two  centuries  since, 
sought  their  spiritual  as  well  as  their  natu- 
ral home  on  the  shores  of  New  England. 
We  seemed  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  such 
men  as  the  brave  John  Smith,  and  the  gov- 
ernor Winthrop ;  and  to  be  witnesses  to  the 
conferences  of  such  men  as  the  lords  Say 
and  Brooke,  Harry  Vane,  and  John  Hamp- 
den, as  they  cogitated  their  schemes  of  set- 
tlement for  injured  and  free-hearted  men 
on  the  other  side  the    Western    Ocean. 
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We  remembered  Queen  Elizabeth,  too{ — 
the  grave  men  who  were  honored  as  her 
counsellors,  her  own  stately  presence,  her 
pliant  but  masculine  temper,  and  the  skill 
with  which  she  dispensed  the  tokens  both 
oC  her  pleasure  and  of  her  pride.  Her  arts 
of  cajolery  to-day,  her  haughty  invective  to- 
morrow, her  ambition — her  innate  love  of 
rule  at  all  times,  and  in  all  things.  Her 
successor,  also,  we  remembered — the  king 
whose  flesh  gave  signs  of  fear  at  the  sight 
of  a  drawn  sword.  One  of  the  most  timid 
among  men,  having  the  place  of  chief  over 
the  bravest  of  nations.  The  monarch  who 
presumed  that  he  was  born  a  great  king, 
and  who  supposed  that  he  had  made  himself 
a  great  clerk.  The  ruler  whose  soul  was 
below  all  feeling  of  enterprise,  presiding 
among  a  people  with  whom  that  feeling  was 
strong,  irrepressible,  almost  boundless. 
The  frivolous  imbecile,  whose  days  were 
spent  at  the  chase  or  at  the  cock-pit,  and 
whose  nights  were  given  to  court  gambols, 
sensuality,  and  drunkenness ;  while  around 
him  were  minds  teeming  with  principles  of 
the  most. solemn  import,  and  with  feelings 
of  the  purest  and  loftiest  aspiration.  The 
king  who  hated  the  name  of  freedom,  and 
who  strained  his  feeble  and  tremulous  nerves 
to  curb  the  genius  of  a  people  determined 
to  be  free.  The  least  manly  of  all  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe,  claiming  to  be  honored 
as  a  demi-god  by  a  nation  animated  with  the 
stern  thought,  and  full-grown  feeling  of  man- 
hood, beyond  any  other  nation  in  Christen- 
dom, and  perhaps  beyond  all  the  nations  of 
Christendom  collectively  in  that  age. 

In  all  this  we  see  a  large  amount  of  the 
unnatural,  and  the  source  of  much  inevita- 
ble mischief  But  this  mischief  fell  with 
its  greatest  weight  on  religion,  and  on  the 
consciences  of  devout  men.  Many  of  the 
restless  spirits  of  the  time — the  gallants  as 
they  were  called — manifested  their  inquie- 
tude beneath  this  uncongenial  control ;  and 
no  scene^'of  action  being  open  to  them, 
either  as  soldiers  abroad,  or  as  inviting 
them  to  do  some  fine  thing  at  home,  they 
many  of  them  turned  their  attention  to  the 
newly-discovered  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  to  plans  of  colonization.  But  yoor 
gallants  are  not  good  at  colonization. 
That  sort  of  enterprise  demands  something 
more  rare  than  courage,  and  something  more 
valuable  than  ordinary  worldly  sagacity.  So- 
cial virtue  is  nowhere  tested  as  in  infant  set- 
lements.  Men  who  goupon  such  experiments 
need  rooted  principle,  no  less  than  stontneas 
of  heart,  and  a  spirit  of  patient  endurance. 
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In  England,  at  the  time  to  which  we  re- 
fer,  it  was  on  minds  of  this  better  order 
that  the  pressure  in  favor  of  emigration 
came  with  its  greatest  force.  Elizabeth 
was  the  sovereign  of  a  double  empire.  She 
claimed  dominion  over  the  soul  as  truly  as 
over  the  body.  By  her  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy, she  took  under  her  jurisdiction, 
not  only  the  things  which  belonged  to  Cs- 
safy  bat  the  things  which  belonged  to  God. 
Iler  prescriptions  on  the  matter  of  religion, 
embraced  all  that  her  people  should  believe, 
and  all  that  they  should  do.  From  her 
pleasure  they  were  to  receive  every  article 
of  their  creed,  and  every  direction,  even 
the  minutest,  in  regard  to  worship.  No 
pontiff  had  ever  exercised  a  more,  rigorous 
domination  in  this  respect,  when  seated  in 
the  midst  of  his  cardinals,  than  was  exercis- 
ed by  Elizabeth,  when  presiding  in  her  as- 
sembly of  ecclesiastical  commissioners. 
The  men  who  should  deny  the  right  of  the 
pope  to  assume  such  powers  might  be  burn- 
ed before  St.  Peter's.  The  men  who  made 
the  same  denial  in  respect  to  Elizabeth 
were  hanged  at  Tyburn.  The  queen  in- 
deed was  head  of  the  church  in  a  more 
intimate  degree  than  of  the  state,  her  eccle- 
siastical functionaries  being  generally  much 
more  manageable  in  relation  to  the  one, 
than  her  parliaments  were  found  to  be  in 
relation  to  the  other.  Her  power  in  this 
department  was  greater  than  in  any  other  ; 
and  by  her  proud  Tudor  temper  it  was 
guarded  with  proportionate  solicitude,  and 
exercised  with  proportionate  freedom.  In 
her  view,  to  deny  her  right  to  rule  the 
conscience  of  her  subjects,  was  to  deny 
her  right  to  rule  at  all,  and  therefore  trea- 
son, and  an  offence  to  be  punished  as  trea- 
son. 

In  stating  thus  much,  we  are  not  ven- 
turing upon  ground  open  to  debate.  We 
merely  refer  to  the  unquestionable  facts  of 
history — facts  deplored,  we  presume,  by 
the  modern  churchman  as  sincerely  as  by 
the  modern  dissenter.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  the  puritans  did  not 
involve  any  direct  impeachment  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical supremacy  of  the  crown.  The 
complaint  of  the  puritan  was,  not  that  the 
queen  had  presumed  to  meddle  with  church 
affairs,  but  that  she  had  not  exercised  her 
authority  in  such  matters  after  the  puritan 
fashion.  It  was  deemed  just  that  the  sove- 
reign, as  such,  should  uphold  sound  the- 
ology, and  scriptural  discipline  and  worship ; 
but  the  puritan  claimed  to  be  the  judge  as 
to  the  doctrine,  regimen,  or  ritual,  which 
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should  be  so  regarded.  Hence  conflict  en- 
sued between  the  royal-conscience  and  the 
subject-conscience.  Opinions  which  the 
crown  had  ruled  as  being  scriptural,  the 
puritan  denounced  as  erroneous ;  and  regu- 
lations enjoined  as  seemly  and  devout  by 
the  one,  were  described  as  superstitious  or 
profane  by  the  other. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England, 
the  genius  of  presbyterianisni  has  never 
proceeded  beyond  this  point.  In  Scotland, 
of  late  years,  it  has  been  otherwise.  But 
in  our  own  earlier  history,  the  adherents  of 
that  system,  while  they  claimed  exemption 
in  some  things  from  the  interference  of  the 
civil  power,  in  other,  and  in  greater  things, 
they  have  clung  to  the  aids  of  that  power 
with  a  marked  tenacity.  The  history  of 
English  presbyterianism,  accordingly,  has 
been  too  much  a  struggle  for  ascendency, 
and  too  little  a  struggle  for  freedom.  But 
ascendency  not  based  on  right,  must  not 
be  expected  to  work  rightly.  It  is  the  rule 
of  the  strongest,  and  it  must  be  sustained 
by  mere  strength,  more  than  by  principle, 
virtue,  or  goodness. 

Even  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  however, 
there  were  men  who  had  passed  beyond  the 
point  adverted  to — men  who  could  draw 
the  line,  not  with  an  infallible,  but  certain- 
ly with  a  vigorous  hand  between  the  secular 
and  the  spiritual — men  who  maintained  that 
membership  in  a  Christian  church  should 
be  restricted  to  persons  of  Christian  char- 
acter; that  the  ministers  of  churches  so 
constituted  should  be  Christian  men,  ap- 
proved as  such  by  the  persons  to  whom 
they  minister;  and   that  the  worship  and 
discipline  of    those  voluntary  assemblies 
should  be  determined  wholly  by  themselves, 
and  not  at  all  by  the  secular  power.    In  the 
reign  of  Mary,  an  act  of  state  had  set  forth 
the  whole  people  of  England  as  constitu- 
ting a  popish  church.     On  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  an  act  of  state  had  set  forth 
the  same  nation  as  constituting  a  protestant 
church.      In  both   cases  the  people  were 
the  same,  and  the  priesthood  for  the  most 
part  remained  the  same.    The  bold  men  to 
whom  we  refer  demurred  to  this  manner  of 
proceeding.    The  mixed  multitude  of  peo- 
ple so  spoken  of,  no  doubt  included  many 
enlightened   and    sincere   Christians,   but 
could  not,  it  was  alleged,  be  described  in 
any  sober  sense  as  being  truly  a  church. 
In  like  manner,  the  ministry  of  such  a 
church  might  include  many  devout  men ; 
but  the  validity  of  a  ministry  so  appointed 
must  rest  on  moral  grounds,  and  not  in 
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any  degree  on  the  state  sanctions  which  I 
might  be  urged  in  its  favor.  I 

These  principles^,  simple  and  harmless 
as  they  may  now  seem,  strnck  at  the  root 
of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  then  claimed 
by  the  crown.  Elizabeth  saw  that  if  such 
doctrines  became  prevalent,  the  one  half  of 
her  empire,  and  the  half  which  she  espe- 
cially valued,  must  pass  to  other  hands. 
Opinions  of  this  nature,  accordingly,  were 
in  her  view  treasonable — treasonable  in  the 
worst  sense.  They  embraced  that  very 
principle  of  divided  allegiance  which  had 
caused  Romanism  to  become  so  obnoxious. 
The  catholic  gave  his  conscience  in  reli- 
gious matters  to  his  particular  church.  This 
new  sect  of  protestants  gave  their  con- 
science immediately  to  God.  In  either 
case,  the  body  and  the  outward  only  were 
reserved  in  allegiance  to  the  throne,  the 
seal  and  the  inward  were  given  to  another. 
In  the  judgment  of  Elizabeth,  the  man 
holding  such  a  doctrine  could  be  only  half 
a  subject,  and  its  natural  tendency  was  to 
reduce  every  crowned  head  to  the  condi- 
tion of  being  only  half  a  sovereign. 

Robert  Brown,  a  clergyman  by  education 
and  office,  and  a  kinsman  to  the  great  Lord 
Treasurer  Burleigh,  distinguished  himself, 
about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
as  the  promulgator  of  such  opinions.  This 
divine  was  a  personage  of  ready,  earnest, 
and  impassioned  utterance,  and  in  his  pul- 
pit exhibitions  was  eminently  popular. 
Crowds  assembled  to  hear  him  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  subsequently  at  Norwich,  where 
he  was  beneficed.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
well  known  through  great  part  of  England, 
and  with  his  itinerant  and  irregular  services 
in  that  capacity,  he  connected  the  publica- 
tion of  his  opinions  from  the  press.  One 
seal  of  an  apostle  was  not  wanting  in  his 
instance.  In  prosecuting  his  vocation,  he 
found  that  bonds  and  imprisonment  com- 
monly awaited  him.  These  he  bore  through 
many  years  with  the  most  dogged  obsti- 
nacy, if  not  with  the  most  exemplary  pa- 
tience. It  was  his  boast  that  he  had  been 
committed  to  more  than  thirty  prisons,  in 
some  of  which  his  hand  could  not  be  seen 
at  noonday.  To  escape  from  this  inconve- 
nient usage,  and  from  some  more  severe 
treatment  with  which  he  was  threatened, 
Brown  fled  to  Middleburgh  in  Zealand, 
and  instituted  a  church  in  that  city  after 
hiB  own  model.  But  the  pastor  soon  found 
occasion  of  disagreement  with  his  new 
charge,  and  returning  to  England,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  authorities  to  which  he  had 
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been  so  much  opposed,  and  again  became 
a  beneficed  clergyman.  Brown  lived  to  an 
extreme  old  age,  but  the  last  forty  years  of 
his  life  were  the  years  of  a  sorry  worlding, 
and  his  death  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
on  by  one  of  those  fits  of  passion  and  self^ 
will  to  which  he  was  liable. 

The  story  of  this  unhappy  man  is  instruc- 
tive. He  was  one  of  a  class — a  zealot  in 
religion,  without  being  religious.  His  ha- 
tred of  some  real  or  supposed  Christian 
abuses,  was  presumed  to  be  evidence  of  his 
own  Christian  character  ;  but  while  doing 
so  much  to  mend  the  religion  of  other  men, 
it  was  ere  long  to  be  manifest  that  he  had 
no  religion  of  his  own.  Passionate  opposi- 
tion to  error  is  not  the  surest  way  to  truth. 
Piety  is  self-government  in  its  highest  form. 
It  is  the  Christian  temper  which  must  re- 
generate Christian  institutions. 

It  was  natural  that  the  men  who  em- 
braced the  principles  once  avowed  by  this 
apostate  should  be  solicitous  not  to  be  cal- 
led by  his  name.  But  their  enemies  were 
no  less  solicitous  to  fasten  that  reproach 
upon  them.  To  call  them  Brownists,  was 
to  identify  them  with  the  extravagant,  the 
fickle,  and  the  base,  in  the  career  of  Rob- 
ert Brown.  What  theologian,  or  what 
philosopher  even,  could  be  expected  to  fore- 
go so  felicitous  an  occasion  of  using  a  nick- 
name. The  principles  of  the  said  Brown 
were  one  thing,  and  the  character  of  the 
man  another.  But  how  much  was  to  be 
gained  by  not  seeming  to  perceive  that  dis- 
tinction ?  The  learned  and  the  vulgar — 
philosophy  and  Billingsgate — are  found,  on 
such  occasions,  to  possess  much  more  in 
common  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  their  persecutors,  the  conscientious 
men  holding  the  principles  which  Brown 
had  abandoned,  were  philosophers  enough 
not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  scared  from 
great  truths  by  the  accident  of  an  infelici- 
tous association.  They  held  their  secret 
assemblies.  They  possessed  a  private  print- 
ing press,  and  issued  tracts  and  treatises, 
sometimes  grave  and  sometimes  satirical , 
impugning  the.  order  of  things  in  the  estab- 
lished church,  and  inculcating  their  own 
widely  different  views  on  such  subjects. 
In  some  of  these  pieces  the  language  em- 
ployed was  not  always  the  softest  which 
might  have  been  chosen.  But  men  perish- 
ing under  the  weight  of  hard  blows^  may 
be  excused  if  they  sometimes  use  hard 
words.  Proclamations  were  issued  to  sup* 
press  these  irregular  proceedings,  and  manj 
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of  the  alleged  delinqaents  were  made  to 
feel  that  these  intimations  of  the  royal  pleas- 
ure were  not  so  much  empty  threatening. 

Two  Brownist  ministers,  named  John 
Copping  and  EliasThacker,  were  imprison- 
ed in  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  on  the  charge  of 
dispersing  books  opposed  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal supremacy  of  the  crown,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  authority  of  the  queen  in 
civil  matters  only.  Within  our  own  me- 
mory, confinement  in  a  jail,  especially  in 
some  provincial  districts,  has  been  connect- 
ed with  enough  of  the  loathsome  and  the 
horrible.  But  of  the  miseries  of  such  a 
durance  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  we  have 
little  conception,  except  as  suggested  by 
some  of  those  painful  descriptions  which 
have  reached  us  from  the  cells  of  such  suf- 
ferers. Copping  and  Thacker  might  have 
obtained  their  liberty  on  renouncing  their 
errors,  and  promising  conformity.  During 
five  long  winters  their  wants  and  wretched- 
ness were  made  to  plead  on  the  side  of  sub- 
mission, but  though  examined  once  and 
again,  they  wavered  not.  At  length  they 
were  apprised  that  their  life  would  be  the 
cost  of  their  contumacy.  On  the  4th  of 
Jane,  1563,  Thacker  was  led  to  the  place 
of  execution.  The  books  which  he  had 
been  convicted  of  dispersing  were  burned 
in  his  presence,  and  the  injured  man  gave 
noble  proof  that  his  religious  principles 
were  stronger  than  his  fear  of  death.  Two 
days  afterwards.  Copping  was  conducted  to 
the  same  spot,  and  having  witnessed  the 
same  proceedings,  died  with  the  same 
martyr  firmness.  It  is  something  to  meet 
death  as  the  soldier  meets  it,  when  multi- 
tudes share  in  the  common  peril ;  it  is 
more  to  submit  to  it  in  the  comparative  sol- 
itariness of  martyrdom,  when  nothing  can 
come  from  man  except  the  influence  of  dis- 
tant sympathy  or  admiration  ;  but  these 
sufferers  bade  adieu  to  earth  amidst  cir- 
cumstances which  left  them  no  sustaining 
power,  beside  their  simple  hope  of  heaven. 
The  scattered  and  bleeding  remnant  who 
ivould  honor  their  memory,  were  a  people 
despised  as  much  as  they  were  wronged. 
The  heart  is  formed  to  crave  a  sympathetic 
power  from  other  hearts,  and  can  be  strong 
without  it  only  as  strength  shall  come  to  it 
from  a  much  higher  source.  Man  becomes 
superior  to  the  terrorsof  this  world,  in  such 
circumstances,  only  as  he  can  take  firm 
hold  on  a  better. 

The  houses  of  persons  suspected  of  em- 
bracing the  opinions  professed  by  these 
men  were  often  rigorously  searched.    The 
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ofiicers  employed  on  those  occasions  fre- 
quently ill-treated  even  the  women  and  the 
children  of  such  families,  and,  under  vari- 
ous pretences,  often  added  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods  to  insult  and  oppression.  In 
1592,  fifty-six  men  of  this  sect  were  appre- 
hended while  holding  a  secret  assembly  for 
religious  worship  in  a  large  room  in  the 
parish  of  Islington.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  that  in  which  the  persecuted  protest- 
ants  had  often  worshipped  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary.  These  persons  were  com- 
mitted to  the  dungeon  in  Newgate,  the 
Fleet,  Bridewell,  and  other  prisons  in  the 
metropolis.  One  of  their  number  states 
that  their  persecutors  '  would  allow  them 
neither  meat,  drink,  fire,  nor  lodging,  nor 
suffer  any,  whose  hearts  the  Lord  would 
stir  up  for  their  relief,  to  have  any  access 
to  them  ;  purposing,  belike,  to  imprison 
them  to  death,  as  they  have  done  seventeen 
or  eighteen  others,  in  the  same  noisome 
jails,  within  these  six  years.'  Most  of 
these  men  were  needy  persons,  with  fami- 
lies dependent  for  subsistence  on  their  in- 
dustry. Their  offence  was  declared  to  be 
unbailable,  and  according  to  the  bad  usage 
of  those  times,  a  jail  delivery,  in  place  of 
coming  at  brief  and  certain  intervals,  as 
with  us,  was  an  event  which  the  govern- 
ment managed  to  evade  in  particular  cases, 
so  as  to  punish,  by  means  of  imprisonment, 
to  any  extent,  denying  to  the'  imprisoned 
their  right  to  an  open,  a  legal,  and  a  speedy 
trial.  Many,  accordingly,  died  in  prison, 
and  the  prayer  of  the  men  who  had  been 
apprehended  at  Islington  was — '  We  crave 
for  all  of  us  but  the  liberty  either  to  die 
openly  or  to  live  openly,  in  the  land  of  our 
nativity  ;  if  we  deserve  death,  it  beseemeth 
the  majesty  of  justice  not  to  see  us  closely 
murdered,  yea,  starved  to  death  with  hun- 
ger and  cold,  and  stifled  in  loathsome  dun- 
geons ;  if  we  be  guiltless,  we  crave  but  the 
benefit  of  our  innocence,  that  we  may  have 
peace  to  serve  our  God  and  our  prince,  in 
the  place  of  the  sepulchres  of  our  fathers.' 
Among  the  persons  apprehended  in  1592, 
were  Henrv  Barrow  and  John  Greenwood. 
In  the  records  of  the  proceedings  against 
these  recusants,  the  former  is  described  as 
'  gentleman,'  the  latter  as  *  clerk.'  Bar- 
row was  the  author  of  a  petition  to  parlia- 
metit  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  suffering 
brethren,  from  which  the  above  extracts 
are  taken.  The  indictment  against  Bar- 
row and  Greenwood  charged  them  with 
holding  and  promulgating  opinions  which 
impugned  the  queen's  supremacy ;   with 
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forming  churches,  aud  conducting  reli- 
gious worship  contrary  to  law  ;  and  with 
having  indulged  in  libellous  expressions  con- 
cerning some  eminent  persons.  On  these 
grounds  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on 
them  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  that  sentence, 
they  were  both  conveyed  from  Newgate  to 
Tyburn. 

The  rope  was  fastened  to  the  beam  and 
placed  about  their  necks,  and  in  that  state 
they  were  allowed  for  a  few  moments  to  ad- 
dress the  people  collected  around  them. 
Those  moments  they  employed  in  express- 
ing their  loyalty  to  the  queen,  their  submis- 
sion to  the  civil  government  of  their  coun- 
try, and  their  sorrow  if  they  had  spoken  with 
irreverence  or  with  improper  freedom  of 
any  man.  They  reiterated  their  faith  in 
the  doctrines  on  account  of  which  they 
were  about  to  suffer  death,  but  entreated 
the  people  to  embrace  those  opinions  only 
as  they  should  appear  to  be  the  certain 
teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  When  they 
had  prayed  for  the  queen,  their  country, 
and  all  their  enemies  and  persecutors,  and 
were  about  to  close  their  eyes  on  the 
world,  the  proceedings  were  suddenly 
stayed,  and  it  was  announced  that  her 
majesty  had  sent  a  reprieve.  The  revul- 
sion of  feeling  which  ensued  may  be  im- 
agined. Consciousness  of  life  suddenly 
flowed  back  to  hearts  from  which  it  seemed 
to  have  passed  away,  and  men  as  good  as 
dead  again  began  to  live.     The  breathless 
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penalty  of  a  double  dissolution.  They  were 
now  conveyed  to  the  same  spot  with  more 
secrecy,  and  were  there  disposed  of  in  the 
manner  in  which  society  has  b^en  wont  to 
dispose  of  marauders  and  cut-throats. 

The  case  of  John  Penry  was  similar  to 
that  of  Barrow  and  Greenwood,  but,  in 
some  respects,  is  a  ^till  more  affecting  illus- 
tration of  the  tyranny  of  the  times.  Penry 
was  a  native  of  Wales.  He  had  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  had  taken  his  degree  at 
Oxford.  He  was  a  young  man  of  consider- 
able scholarship,  of  sincere  and  fervent 
piety,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  religious 
zeal  he  ventured  to  publish  a  treatise,  in 
which  he  complained,  with  some  vehe- 
mence;  of  the  pride,  and  secularity,  and 
popishness  of  the  state  of  things  in  respect 
to  religion,  with  which  the  English  nation 
appeared  to  be  so  well  content.  A  warrant 
was  issued  for  his  apprehension,  which  he 
eluded,  by  seeking  an  asylum  in  Scotland. 
But  returning  to  London  soon  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  Barrow  and  Greenwood,  he  was 
speedily  apprehended  ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  foreseen  from  that  moment  all  that 
would  follow.  Lord  Chief  Jus'tice  Pophan 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  on  the 
ground  of  certain  papers  found  in  his  pos- 
session, which  were  construed  as  seditious. 
It  was  pleaded  by  the  accused  that  no  pub- 
lic use  had  ever  been  made  of  those  papers, 
that  some  of  them  were  not  his  own,  and 
had  not  even  been  more  than  very  slightly 


people  shared  in  this  reflux  of  cmoticn.  The  examined  by  him.     But  defence  was  vain, 
condemned  men  gave  expression  to  their  joy  |  lie  was  admonished  that  his  case  admitted 


as  became  them — the  people  did  so  in  luud 
acclamations;  and,  as  the  victims  were  re- 
conducted from  the  suburbs  of  the  metropo- 
lis to  Newgate,  the  populace  in  the  lanes 
and  streets,  and  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses,  hailed  their  return  as  a  happy  and 
righteous  deliverance.  On  that  day,  Bar- 
row sent  a  statemeut  of  these  occurrences 
to  a  distinguished  relative,  having  access 
to  Elizabeth,  pleading  that,  as  his  loyally 
could  no  longer  be  doubtful,  he  might  be 
set  at  liberty,  or  at  least  be  removed  from 
the  •  loathsome  jayle  '  of  Newgate.  But 
early  on  the  following  morning,  the  two 
prisoners  were  again  summoned  from  their 
cells.  All  that  had  taken  place  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  proved  to  be  a  mockery.  It 
was  not  true  that  the  bitterness  of  death 
had  passed.  They  had  again  to  gather  up 
the  strength  of  nature  which  might  enable 
them  to  meet  that  stroke  from  the  hands  of 
a  public  executioner,  and  thus,  mentally  at 
least,  it  was  their  hard  Jot  to  undergo  the 


of  no  plea  that  could  avail  him.  From  his 
prison  Penry  addressed  a  protestation  to 
the  lord-treasurer,  containing  the  following 
characteristic  passages  :— 

'  I  am  a  poor  young  man,  bred  and  bom 
in  the  mountains  of  Wales.  I  am  the  first, 
since  the  last  springing  of  the  gospel  in 
this  latter  age,  that  publicly  labored  to  have 
the  blessed  seed  thereof  sown  in  those  bar- 
ren mountains.  I  have  often  rejoiced  before 
my  God,  as  he  knoweth,  that  I  had  the  favor 
to  be  born  and  live  under  her  Majesty  for 
the  promoting  of  this  work.  And  being 
now  to  end  my  days  before  I  am  come  to 
the  one-half  of  my  years  in  the  likely  course 
of  nature,  I  leave  the  success  of  my  labors 
unto  such  of  my  countrymen  as  tlie  Lord 
is  to  raise  after  me.  An  enemy  unto  any 
good  order  or  policy,  either  in  church  or 
commonwealth,  was  I  never.  All  good 
learning  and  knowledge  of  the  arta  and 
tongues  I  labored  to  attain  unto,  and  to  pro-> 
mote  unto  the  uttermoat  of  my  power. 
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Whatsoever  I  wrote  in  religion,  the  same  I 
did  simply  for  no  other  end  than  the  brin^ir- 
ing  of  God's  truth  to  light.  I  never  did 
WAj  thing  in  this  cause  (Lord,  thou  art  wit- 
ness !)  for  contention,  rain-glory,  or  to  draw 
disciples  ader  me,  or  to  be  accounted  singu- 
lar. Whatsoever  I  wrote  or  held  besides 
the  warrant  of  the  written  word,  I  have 
always  warned  all  men  to  leave.  And  where- 
in I  saw  that  I  had  erred  myself,  I  have,  as 
all  this  land  doth  now  know,  confessed  my 
Ignorance.  Far  be  it  that  even  the  saving 
of  an  earthly  life,  the  regard  which  in  nature 
I  oaght  to  have  to  the  desolate  outward  state 
of  a  poor  friendless  widow,  and  four  poor 
fatherless  infants  which  I  am  to  leave  be- 
hind me,  or  any  other  outward  thing,  should 
enforce  me,  by  the  denial  of  God's  truth, 
contrary  to  my  conscience,  to  sell  my  own 
soul.  The  Lord,  I  trust,  will  never  give  me 
over  to  this  sin.  Great  things  in  this  life  I 
never  sought  for,  not  so  much  as  in  thought. 
A  mean  and  base  outward  state,  according 
to  ray  mean  condition,  I  was  content  with. 
Sufficiency  I  have  had,  with  great  outward 
troubles,  but  most  contented  I  was  with  my 
lot,  and  content  I  am,  and  shall  be,  with  my 
undeserved  and  untimely  death,  beseeching 
the  Lord  that  it  be  not  laid  to  the  charge  of 
any  creature  in  this  land.  For  I  do,  from 
my  heart,  forgive  all  those  who  seek  my  life, 
as  I  desire  to  be  forgiven  in  the  day  of  strict 
account,  praying  for  them  as  for  my  own 
soul,  that  although  upon  earth  we  cannot 
accord,  we  may  yet  meet  in  heaven,  unto 
our  eternal  comfort  and  unity.  Subscribed 
with  the  heart  and  the  hand  which  never 
devised  or  wrote  anything  to  the  discredit 
or  defamation  of  my  sovereign  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, I  take  it  on  my  death  as  I  hope  to  have 
a  life  after  this.     By  me,  John  Penry.' 

Penry  wrote  in  terms  equally  noble- 
hearted  and  devout  to  the  brethren  of  the 
fiigitive  church  adhering  to  his  principles, 
and  still  existing  in  London.  On  the 
eighth  day  after  his  trial,  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  his  execution  ,*  and  on  that  same 
day,  preparations  were  made  for  giving  it 
effect.  He  was  taken  in  a  cart  from  the 
Queen's  Bench  Prison,  South  war  k,  to  St. 
Thomas  Waterings,  the  place  where  the 
gallows  then  stood.  All  had  been  done  with 
indecent  haste.  No  crowd  had  assembled 
to  stimulate  him  to  manhood  by  their  pres- 
ence, or  to  greet  him  with  their  sympathies. 
No  friend  stood  near  to  drop  one  word  of 
counsel  or  encouragement.  He  had  his 
place  alone.  To  God  only — the  last  refuge 
of  those  deserted  by  man — could  he  look. 
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The  life  in  his  veins  flowed  in  its  full  vigor, 
for  he  was  still  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  But  the  power  to  which  he  was 
subject  had  no  pity ;  the  rope  was  placed 
about  his  neck :  the  signal  was  given,  and 
for  a  cause  which  scarcely  merited  punish- 
ment at  all  he  buns  there  until  dead — the 
scholar,  and  the  man  of  piety,  consigned 
to  the  same  doom  with  the  murderer. 

But  the  good  people  of  England,  and 
especially  of  the  metropolis,  had  their 
musings  and  speeches  about  these  proceed- 
ings. The  men  so  dealt  with  were  known 
to  be  sound  protestants, — men  of  piety » 
loyalty,  and  learning ;  and  concerning  the 
government,  the  prelates,  and,  above  all, 
concerning  Whitgifl,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  great  patron  of  these 
measures,  much  was  said,  which  conveyed 
a  meaning  that  could  not  have  been  welcome 
in  those  quarters.  From  this  time  the  pun- 
ishment of  such  alleged  offences  by  hanging 
was  deemed  inexpedient*  It  was  accounted 
more  safe  to  pursue  the  same  course  by 
means  of  imprisonment  or  banishment. 
The  instincts  of  humanity  have  often  risen 
up  in  this  form,  as  a  monitory  and  controll- 
ing power,  which  even  the  strongeist  despot- 
ism has  not  reckoned  it  prudent  wholly  to 
disregard.  The  most  successful  tyrants  have 
been  thus  made  to  learn  that  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  outraged  humanity  must  not 
be  expected  to  be  silent  or  submissive. 

But  imprisonment  in  those  times,  from 
its  duration  and  its  miseries,  was  hardly  less 
terrible,  to  those  who  really  knew  what  it 
meant,  than  capital  punishment ;  and  the 
long  harassed  people  to  whom  we  refer  be- 
gan to  think  very  generally  of  voluntary 
exile  as  their  wisest  expedient.  Even  this 
course,  however,  was  beset  with  difficulty. 
They  could  escape  only  by  secret  means ; 
to  be  detected  was  to  fall  into  the  snare  they 
were  so  much  concerned  to  avoid.  But  the 
thought  of  the  religious  freedom  which 
might  be  enjoyed  in  Holland  was  so  wel- 
come, that  for  that  object  numbers  became 
willing  to  bear  the  pains  of  separation  from 
their  native  land,  and  to  brave  the  dangers 
of  attempting  to  withdraw  from  it.  Many 
made  that  attempt  with  success,  but  some 
were  less  fortunate.  An  instance  of  the 
latter  kind  is  recorded  in  the  history  of 
Robinson,  a  clergyman,  who  had  embraced 
the  principles  of  the  Brownists,  but  who  so 
far  modified  those  principles  on  some  points 
as  to  bring  them  more  into  the  form  of 
modern  Congregationalism,  and  who  on  that 
account,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  father 
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of  the  English  Independents.  Robinson,! 
and  a  large  company,  contracted  with  the| 
master  of  a  ship  for  a  passage  to  Holland. 
They  were  to  embark  at  Boston,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, on  a  certain  day,  and  from  a  point 
agreed  upon.  The  captain  was  not  punctual. 
At  length,  however,  the  vessel  arrived,  and, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  the  men,  and 
women,  and  children,  all  reached  the  ship 
in  safety.  But  the  captain  was  a  villain. 
He  betrayed  them  to  the  officers  of  the  port. 
The  passengers  and  their  goods  were  imme- 
diately removed  from  the  vessel  to  several 
boats  in  waiting  to  receive  them.  All  their 
property  was  turned  over  and  examined,  and 
not  a  little  of  it  rifled.  The  persons  of  the 
men  were  searched '  even  to  their  shirts,'  and 
the  women  were  treated  with  indelicacy  and 
rudeness.  When  these  unhappy  people 
reached  the  town,  crowds  assembled  to  gaze 
upon  them,  and  many  mocked  and  derided 
them.  Nor  was  their  condition  improved 
when  brought  before  the  magistrates. 
Several  were  bound  over  to  the  assizes,  and 
all  were  committed  to  prison.  Some  were 
released  after  a  confinement  of  a  few  weeks, 
others  afler  a  longer  period. 

This  happened  in  1602.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring,  Robinson  and  his  friends  re- 
solved on  making  a  second  attempt  of  this 
nature.  They  made  an  arrangement  for 
this  purpose  with  a  Dutch  Captain ;  and 
their  plan  now  was,  that  the  men  should 
assemble  on  a  large  common,  between 
Qrimsby  and  Hull,  a  place  chosen  on  ac- 
count of  its  remoteness  from  any  town; 
while  the  women,  the  children,  and  the 
property  of  these  parties,  were  to  be  con- 
veyed to  that  point  of  the  coast  in  a  barque. 
The  men  made  their  way  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  in  small  companies,  by  land. 
But  the  barque  reached  its  destination  a 
day  before  the  ship.  The  swell  of  the  sea 
was  considerable,  and  as  the  females  were 
Bufiering  greatly  from  that  cause,  the  sailors 
ran  the  barque  into  the  shelter  of  a  small 
creek.  The  next  morning  the  ship  arrived, 
but  through  some  negligence  ou  the  part  of 
the  seamen,  the  vessel  containing  the 
women,  their  little  ones,  and  the  property, 
had  run  aground.  The  men  stood  in  groups 
on  the  shore,  and  that  no  time  might  be  lost, 
the  captain  of  the  ship  sent  his  boat  to  con- 
vey some  of  them  on  board.  But  by  this 
time,  so  considerable  a  gathering  of  people 
in  such  a  place,  and  in  a  manner  bo  unusual, 
had  attracted  attention ;  information  had 
been  conveyed  to  persons  of  authority  in 
the  neighborhood ;  and  as  the  boat  which 
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had  taken  the  greater  part  of  the  men  to 
the  ship  was  proceeding  again  towards  the 
shore,  the  captain  saw  a  large  company, 
armed  with  swords  and  muskets,  and  con- 
sisting of  horse  and  foot,  advancing  towards 
the  point  where  the  barque  was  still  ashore, 
and   where  the  few  remaining   men   had 
grouped  together.     Fearing  the  consequen- 
ces of  his  illicit  compact,  the  captain  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  hoisted  sail,  and  waB 
speedily  at  sea.   Robinson — ^honest  and  able 
general  as  he  was  in  every  sense — had  re- 
solved to  be  the  last  to  embark.    He  was  a 
witness,  accordingly,  of  the  scene  of  dis- 
tress and  agony  which  ensued.    The  out- 
burst of  grief  was  not  to  be  restrained^ 
Some  of  the  women  wept  aloud,  others  felt 
too  deeply,  or  were  too  much  bewildered,  to 
indulge  in  utterance  of  any  kind  ;  while  the 
children,  partly  from  seeing  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  partly  from  a  vague  impression 
that  something  dreadful  had  come,  mingled 
their  sobs  and  cries  in  the  general  lamenta- 
tion.    As  the  sail  of  that  ship  faded  away 
upon  the  distant  waters,  the  wives  fek  as  if 
one  stroke  had  reduced  them  all  to  widow- 
hood, and  every  child  that  had  reached  the 
years  of  consciousness,  felt  as  one  who  in 
a  moment   had   become  fatherless.      Bui 
thus  dark  are  the  chapters  in  human  affairs 
in  which  the  good  have  oiVen  to  become  stu- 
dents, and  from  which  they  have  commonly 
had  to  learn  their  special  lessons.     The  ship 
soon  encountered  foul  weather,  and  afker 
being  driven  far  along  the  coast  of  Ncurway, 
all  hope  of  saving^  her  being  at  one  time 
abandoned,  she  at  length  safely  reached 
Holland.     In  the  meanwhile,  persecution  at 
home  was  found  to  have  become  a  more  tedi- 
ous and  odious  affair  than  formerly,  and  it 
so  happened,  in  consequence,  that  by  the 
year  1608,  Robinson  and  the  remainder  of 
his  company  succeeded  in  leaving  their 
native  country,  and  in  obtaining  a  quiet 
settlement  in  Leyden. 

In  that  city  the  church  under  the  care  of 
Robinson  increased  until  it  numbered  more 
than  three  hundred  members,  consisting 
almost  wholly  of  English  exiles.  Robinson 
himself  was  greatly  respected  by  the  clergy 
of  Leyden,  and  by  the  professors  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
pastor  of  the  congregational  church  in  thai 
city  gave  public  proof  that  his  piety,  his 
amiableness,  and  his  eminently  practical 
understanding,  were  allied  with  sound 
scholarship,  and  with  much  intellectual 
vigor  and  acuteness.  He  succeeded,  also, 
in  communicating  much  of  his  well  regiil»- 
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ted  temper  to  his  charge.  We  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  no  church  in  Europe 
in  that  age  exhibited  more  of  the  wise  sim- 
plicity of  a  primitive  church,  or  more  of 
that  correctness  of  habit  by  which  we  sup- 
pose the  primitive  churches  to  have  been 
distinguished. 

But  there  are  affinities  between  certain 
seeds  and  certain  soils,  and  where  these 
are  wanting,  the  husbandman  may  labor 
never  so  wisely,  and  still  reap  only  a  small 
return.  It  is  with  the  mental  in  this  re- 
spect as  with  the  physical.  This  fact  is 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  Independency 
in  Holland.  In  the  hands  of  Robinson 
thai  system  was  exhibited  with  every  ad- 
vantage, but  the  Hollanders  were  not  to  be 
attracted  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  in- 
termarriages between  the  exiles  and  the 
Dutch,  the  necessity  laid  upon  many  of  the 
young  to  quit  the  homes  of  their  parents, 
and  some  other  causes,  tended  to  diminish 
the  number  of  the  Independents,  so  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  it  began  to  be 
apprehended  that  if  some  new  course  were 
not  taken,  the  principles  of  the  settlers,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  Holland  was  concerned, 
were  likely  to  become  extinct;  and,  which 
was  more  painful  still,  there  was  as  little 
prospect  as  ever  of  those  principles  finding 
any  friendly  shelter  in  England.  It  was 
this  state  of  things  which  suggested  the  ex- 
pediency of  attempting  a  settlement  in  the 
New  World.  Persecution  in  England,  and 
apathy  in  Holland,  seemed  to  point  to  that 
coarse.  Nor  were  the  feelings  of  loyalty 
without  their  influence  in  this  matter. 
Even  in  the  land  of  the  stranger,  this 
much-injured  people  never  failed  to  evince 
some  pride  in  speaking  of  King  James  as 
their  '  natural  prince ;'  and  they  manifestly 
shrunk  from  the  thought  of  seeing  their 
children  cease  to  be  subjects  of  the 
British  crown.  England  was  still  their 
mother-land;  its  institutions  were  the  be- 
quests of  their  own  noble-hearted  fathers ; 
and,  afler  all  their  ill  treatment,  to  no  spot 
on  earth  did  the  generous  nature  of  these 
exiles  turn  with  so  much  force  of  affection. 
Their  fear,  they  say,  was,  '  that  their  pos- 
terity would  in  a  few  generations  become 
Dutch,  and  so  lose  their  interest  in  the 
English  nation ;'  while  their  -  own  desire 
rather  was, '  to  enlarge  his  majesty's  do- 
minions and  to  live  under  their  natural 
prince.'  Moreover, '  a  great  hope  and  in- 
ward zeal  they  had  of  laying  some  good 
foundation,  or,  at  least,  to  make  some  way 
thereunto  for  the  propagating  and  adrance- 
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ment  of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world — ^yea, 
although  they  should  be  but  as  stepping- 
stones  unto  others  for  the  performance  of 
so  great  a  work.'  These  reasons  in  favor 
of  such  an  enterprise  were  first  debated  in 
private.  The  more  they  were  weighed, 
the  more  did  obedience  to  them  appear  to 
be  a  duty.  At  length  they  were  propound- 
ed in  public.  Solemn  days  of  humiliation 
were  then  appointed,  that  the  Divine  will 
might  be  known.  Some  of  those  days 
were  given  to  private  meditation  and  pray- 
er. On  others,  the  heavenly  guidance  was 
sought  by  conjoint  supplications  in  the 
house  of  God.  In  the  end  it  was  agreed — 
'  that  part  of  the  church  should  go  be- 
fore  their  brethren  into  America,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  rest.  And  if  in  case  the  mar 
jor  part  of  the  church  should  choose  to  go 
over  yrith  the  first,  then  the  pastor  should 
go  along  with  them ;  but  if  the  major  part 
stayed,  that  he  should  then  stay  with 
them.' 

Our  OW9  age  is  not  likely  to  appreciate 
the  spirit  which  prompted  to  this  move- 
ment in  the  age  of  which  we  are  writing. 
Our  philosophy,  in  connections  of  this  sort, 
vain  as  we  sometimes  are  of  it,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  very  superficial  affair.  Our 
greatest  pretenders  to  sagacity  in  this 
shape,  judge  too  much  of  other  times  by 
their  own,  an^  of  other  men  by  themselves. 
The  theology  of  the  congregationalists 
in  Leyden  was  that  of  all  the  reformed 
churches,  but  their  principles  in  relation  to 
church  polity  and  religious  worship  were 
peculiar  to  themselves.  These  principles^ 
moreover,  were  not  adopted  as  so  many 
points  of  the  expedient  or  the  seemly,  but 
were  regarded  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  as  taught  there  no  less  certainly  than 
the  doctrines  of  their  theology.  In  their 
judgment,  the  hand  from  which  they  had 
received  the  one  had  given  them  the  other. 
The  polity  had  come  with  the  theology, 
because  the  former  was  in  its  nature  the  best 
adapted  to  secure  the  ends  of  the  latter. 
Ages  of  darkness  had  obscured  both,  but 
the  time  had  come^in  which  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  should  be 
extended  equally  to  both.  Care  about  the 
one  was  as  truly  a  religious  duty  as  care 
about  the  other.  Churches  constituted  as 
those  maxims  required,  were  churches 
which  must  cease  to  be  of  the  world,  and 
must  stand  forth  as  the  manifest  work  of 
God.  In  them  the  power  of  the  worldly, 
which  had  done  so  much  to  obscure  the  re- 
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Itgion  of  the  gospel  could  have  no  place.  In 
their  instance,  the  religious  roust  be  fully 
emancipated  from  the  control  of  the  secular ; 
and  the  church,  possessed  of  her  proper 
freedom,  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  dis- 
charge of  her  proper  itiission.  Every  such 
church  is  an  enfranchised  body,  vested 
with  the  full  power  of  self-government.  It 
13  the  government  of  the  religious  in  the 
church,  adumbrating  the  just  government 
of  the  virtuous  in  the  state.  It  exhibits 
man  religiously  as  man  should  be  socially. 
It  exacts  a  moral  fitness,  preparatory  to 
the  conferring  of  this  franchise,  and  it  con- 
fers the  franchise  wherever  that  fitness  is 
realised.  It  is  a  polity  devised  by  Infinite 
Wisdom  to  conserve  religious  truth  and 
religious  order;  and  it  contains  many  sug- 
gestive lessons,  which,  if  wisely  applied, 
might  suffice  to  regenerate  the  condition  of 
the  world.  Among  the  means  of  human 
improvement,  accordingly,  these  principles 
are  entitled  to  the  highest  place.  Men 
have  done  well  in  having  done  so  much  to 
rescue  from  threatened  oblivion  the  remains 
of  ancient  literature  and  art.  But  in  these 
religious  principles,  so  long  buried  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  middle  age,  there  were 
treasures  of  much  greater  worth.  The 
precious  things  of  the  scholar  or  the  vir- 
tuoso were  so  many  fragments  recovered 
from  the  past  genius  of  man,  but  these  ele- 
ments of  spiritual  government  were  so 
much  wisdom  recovered  from  the  lost  reve- 
lation of  God — the  former  might  contribute 
to  embellish  the  present,  the  latter  possessed 
a  power  to  embellish  and  ennoble  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future. 

Robinson  and  his  coadjutors  may  not 
have  been  accustomed  to  express  themselves 
in  these  precise  terms,  but  the  thoughts 
which  these  terms  convey  were  all  familiar 
to  them ;  and  it  was  with  views  thus  devout 
and  expanded,  that  they  contemplated  their 
removal  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  west. 
Seed  so  precious  was  not  to  be  lost,  and 
how  best  to  conserve  it  until  its  wider  dif- 
fusion should  place  its  extinction  beyond 
all  danger,  was  their  great  solicitude.  It 
is  manifest,  from  their  subsequent  history, 
that  in  some  respects  they  still  needed 
farther  light  concerning  the  province  of 
the  magistrate  in  regard  to  religion,  but  to 
the  extent  above  stated  they  had  fairly  pro- 
ceeded. It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  all 
this  was  so  much  delusion ;  the  notions  so 
valued  are  not  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, nor  can  they  be  shown  to  be  preg- 
nant with  any  such  marvellous  tendencies 
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as  are  thus  ascribed  to  them.  Oar  an- 
swer is,  that  we. are  not  concerned  just 
now  with  the  question  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  these  opinions,  nor  with  their  real 
or  supposed  tendencies.  We  look  to  these 
principles  simply  as  having  been  enter- 
tained,  and  as  having  been  thus  viewed ; 
and  in  this  matter  of  fact  alone,  we  find 
enough  to  impart  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  the  strictest  consistency, 
and,  withal,  a  dignity — a  high  moral  hero- 
ism, which  has  not  been  surpassed,  and 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
equalled,  in  the  history  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern nations. 

Until  J 614,  the  whole  extent  of  country 
from  Florida  to  Canada  bore  the  name  of 
North  or  South  Virginia.  From  that  year 
the  nothern  division  began  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  New  England.  James  had 
chartered  two  companies  of  merchants,  the 
one  in  London  and  the  other  in  Plymouth, 
empowering  them  to  make  and  regulate 
settlements  along  that  extended  coast,  and 
to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  inland. 

The  Plymouth  Company  had  made  little 
use  of  their  patent,  until  occasion  was  af- 
forded them  of  doing  so  by  the  project  of 
the  congregation  at  Ley  den.  So  manj  of 
those  persons  as  had  resolved  to  become 
colonists  sold  their  property  and  threw  the 
proceeds  into  a  common  stock,  and  their 
first  expenditure  from  that  fund  was  in  the 
purchase  of  a  small  vessel  of  sixty  tons, 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  Speedwell.  In 
that  vessel  several  of  the  brethren,  who 
were  deputed  to  make  some  requisite  nego- 
tiations in  England,  performed  their  voyage 
and  returned.  But  the  Mayflower,  a  ship 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  was  hired 
in  London,  to  sail  in  company  with  the 
Speedwell.  The  former  vessel  was  secared 
for  the  voyage  only,  the  latter  the  colonists 
meant  to  retain  for  the  service  of  the  settle- 
ment. When  the  Speedwell  reached  Delft 
Haven,  the  brethren  of  the  deputation  pro- 
ceeded inland  to  Leyden,  and  reported 
faithfully  to  the  congregation  the  result  of 
their  embassy.  They  had  obtained  a  docu- 
ment which  secured  to  them  liberty  of 
worship,  and  had  made  the  best  terms  they 
could,  in  other  respects,  with  the  company 
of  merchant  adventurers  at  Plymouth. 

And  now  came  the  season  for  separa- 
tion. He  was  a  bold  man  who  was  the 
first  to  C9mmit  himself  to  a  passage  across 
that  world  of  waters  which  has  been  since 
found  to  separate  between  the  shores  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  and  those  of  the  great 
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western  continent.  We  have  sometimes 
thoaghty  that  of  all  the  tests  which  have 
been  applied  to  the  courage  and  firmness 
of  the  human  spirit,  that  must  have  been 
the  greatest.  Nor  was  it  soon  that  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  such  a  voyage 
began  to  be  thought  inconsiderable.  Pi- 
rateSy  and  the  ships  of  hostile  nations,  gen- 
erally infested  those  seas.  The  vessels  of 
those  times,  also,  were  few  of  them  of  a 
structure  adapted  to  brave  the  perils  of 
such  a  voyage ;  and  the  interior  economy 
of  ships,  if  we  may  so  speak,  down  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  left  those  who 
made  long  voyages  subject  to  inconve- 
nience, want,  and  disease,  in  a  degree 
happily  little  known  to  us.  It*was  from 
these  causes  that  so  long  an  interval  passed 
after  the  discovery  of  North  America,  and 
80  little  was  done  towards  establishing  any 
important  relation  between  that  continent 
and  Great  Britain.  We  can  excuse  the 
pious  men  and  women  of  the  congregation 
at  Leyden,  if  when  they  looked  forward  to 
such  a  voyage,  and  to  the  possible  beyond 
it,  they  had  their  moments  in  which  the 
prospect  awakened  in  them  something  like 
dismay.  But  with  them  prayer  had  always 
been  the  antagonist  of  fear.  To  look  to 
their  God  in  the  time  of  trouble  was  to  be- 
come strong.  On  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, accordingly,  they  gave  themselves'  to. 
religious  exercises  of  special  solemnity. 
A  day  of  humiliation  was  appointed.  On 
that  day  their  pastor  addressed  them  from 
the  language  of  the  prophet  Ezra — '  t  pro- 
claimed a  fast  there  at  the  river  of  Ahava, 
that  we  might  afflict  our  souls  before  God, 
to  seek  of  him  a  right  way  for  us  and  for 
our  little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance.' 
Many  suitable  counsels  were  given  to  them, 
of  the  nature  of  which  some  judgment  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  passage : — 

'  Brethren,'  said  Robinson, '  we  are  now 
quickly  to  part  from  one  another,  and 
whether  I  may  ever  live  to  see  your  face 
on  earth  any  more,  the  God  of  heaven  only 
knows ;  but  whether  the  Lord  has  appoint- 
'ed  that  or  no,  I  charge  you,  before  God  and 
his  blessed  angels,  that  you  follow  me  no 
further  than  you  have  seen  me  follow  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

'  If  God  reveal  anything  to  you  by  any 
other  instrument  of  his,  be  as  ready  to  re- 
ceive it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any 
truth  by  my  ministry ;  for  I  am  verily  persua- 
ded the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break 
forth  out  of  his  holy  word.  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail   the  condition 
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of  the  reformed  churches,  who  are  come  to 
a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at  present 
no  further  than  the  instruments  of  their  re* 
formation.  The  Lutherans  cannot  be 
drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw: 
whatever  part  of  his  will  our  good  God  has 
revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than 
embrace  it.  And  the  Calvinists,  you  see, 
stick  fast  where  they  were  left  by  that 
great  man  of  God,  who  yet  saw  not  all 
things. 

'  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented, 
for  though  they  were  burning  and  shining 
lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetratea 
not  into  the  whole  council  of  God ;  but  were 
they  now  living,  would  be  as  willing  to  em- 
brace further  light  as  that  which  they  first 
received,  for  it  is  not  possible  the  Christian 
world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such 
thick  antichristian  darkness,  and  that  per- 
fection of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at 
once. 

'I  must  also  advise  you  to  abandon, 
avoid,  and  shake  off  the  name  Brownist. 
It  is  a  mere  nickname,  and  a  brand  for  the 
making  religion  and  the  professors  of  it 
odious  to  the  Christian  world.' 

There  is  enough  in  the  enlightened  can- 
dor  and  vigorous'perception  evinced  in  this 
passage,  to  justify  the  highest  praise  be- 
stowed on  this  eminently  gifted  man.  In 
the  religious  service  adverted  to,  instruction 
was  followed  by  prayer,  prayer  became  that 
of  deep  feeling,  and  deep  feeling  found  its 
vent  in  abundance  of  tears.  The  majority 
of  the  congregation  determined  to  remain 
for  the  present  in  I^eyden,  and  Robinson, 
as  before  provided  in  that  case,  was  to  re- 
main with  them.  The  number  of  the  colo- 
nists was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
Most  of  their  brethren,  especially  the  more 
aged,  accompanied  them  from  Leyden  to 
the  neighboring  port  of  Delft  Haven  ;  and 
thus,  says  their  own  historian, '  they  left 
that  good  and  pleasant  city,  which  had  been 
their  resting  place  about  eleven  years.' 
They  found  the  ship  in  readiness  for  de- 
parture. Some  of  their  friends,  who  could 
not  accompany- them  on  their  leaving  Ley- 
den, now  contrived  to  join  them ;  others 
came  from  Amsterdam,  all  being  desirous  of 
seeing  them  once  more,  and  of  deferring 
their  farewell  to  the  last  moment  in  which 
it  might  be  uttered.  One  night  still  remain- 
ed to  them.  It  was  a  night,  we  are  told,  of 
little  sleep ;  and  was  employed  '  in  friendly 
entertainment  and  Christian  discourse,  and 
other  real  expressions  of  true  Christian 
love.    The  next  day  they  went  on  board, 
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when  truly  doleful  was  the  sight  of  that  sad  f 
and  mournful  parting ;  to  hear  what  sighs, 
and  sobs,  and  prayers  did  sound  among 
them ;  what  tears  did  gush  from  every  eye, 
and  pithy  speeches  pierced  each  other's 
heart ;  that  sundry  of  the  Dutch  strangers 
who  stood  spectators  could  not  refrain  from 
tears !' 

But  the  tide  now  seemed  to  rebuke  these 
delays.  Separation,  however  painful,  could 
be  deferred  no  longer.  Robinson  fell  upon 
his  knees,  the  whole  company  around 
threw  themselves  into  the  same  posture,  and 
while  every  cheek  of  man,  of  woman,  and 
of  their  little  ones,  was  bedewed  with  tears, 
the  man  of  God  sent  up  his  parting  prayer 
from  their  midst  for  the  much  needed  bless- 
ing of  Heaven  upon  them  !  Mutual  embra- 
ces followed,  and  that  leave-taking  came, 
which,  to  the  greater  number,  was  a  last 
leave.  The  wmd  was  fair.  The  ship  now 
now  glided  from  her  place;  all  her  canvass 
was  spread,  and  soon  the  eye,  straining  to 
retain  the  sight  of  the  faint  and  cloud-like 
sail,  saw  nothing  save  the  blue  line  of  the 
distant  sea ! 

The  Speedwell  soon  reached  Southamp- 
ton, where  the  Mayflower,  with  some  breth- 
ren on  board  who  had   not  returned  to 
Holland,  was  awaiting  her  arrival.    The 
colonists  being  all  now  assembled,  express- 
ed their  mutual  congratulations,  and  direct- 
ed their  thoughts  more  intently  towards 
their  new  home.     Several  weeks,  however, 
,  were  still  occupied  in  making  the  necessary 
provisions  for  so  responsible  an  undertak- 
ing.    At  length,  on  the  5th  of  August,  in 
the  year  1620,  the  Speedwell  and  Mayflow- 
er sailed   from    Southampton.     But  they 
had  not  proceeded  far,  before  Reynolds,  the 
master  of  the  Speedwell,  complained  of 
that  vessel  as  being  in  an  unsound  state, 
and  insisted  that  it  would  be  perilous  to 
venture  across  the  Atlantic  in  her,  without 
considerable  repairs.     Both  ships,  accord- 
ingly, put  in   at  Dartmouth,  from  which 
place,  after  the  Speedwell  had  been  caulk- 
ed, they  again  set  sail.   But  when  they  had 
run  about  a  hundred  leagues,  Reynolds 
again  complained  of  the  ship,  and  both  ves- 
sels returned  to  Plymouth.  The  Speedwell 
was  there  abandoned,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany committed  themselves  to  their  voyage 
in  the  Mayflower.    It  proved  afterwards 
that  Reynolds  was  treacherous,  either  fear- 
ing that  the  provisions  would  not  be  ade- 
quate, or  that  the  expedition  from  other 
causes  would  be  a  failure.    The  Speedwell 
performed   several    voyages   subsequently 
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without'danger.  These  delays  were  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  summer  was  now 
past,  and  the  prospect  was  that  of  a  winter 
voyage.  On  the  6th  of  September,  the 
Mayflower  sailed  from  Plymouth,  and  made 
her  way,  with  a  fair  wind,  to  the  south- 
west, until  the  faint  headlands  of  Old  Eng- 
land became  to  the  pilgrims  like  so  much 
faded  cloud,  and  at  length  wholly  disap- 
peared. They  had  most  of  them  sighed 
farewell  to  the  coast  of  their  mother  coun- 
try before,  when  they  had  fled  from  her 
shores  in  search  of  a  resting-place  in  Hol- 
land. But  this  farewell  must  have  been 
uttered  with  a  deeper  feeling,  as  being 
more  like  their  last ! 

The  voyage  was  long,  rough,  and  painful, 
and  at  more  than  one  time  perilous.     In  the 
ninth  week  the  pilgrims  came  within  sight 
of    land,   which,  on    a  nearer    aproach» 
proved  to  be  that  of  Cape  Cod.     The  Hud- 
son River,  their  place  of  destination,  lay 
farther  southward.  But  the  weary  voyager, 
on  regaining  the  sight  of  the  green  earth, 
is  eager  to  plant  his  foot  upon  it.     The 
pilgrims  yielded  to  this  impulse,  and  as  they 
reached  the  shore,  '  fell  upon  their  knees, 
and  blessed  the  God  of  heaven  who  had 
brought  them  over  the  vast   and  furious 
ocean,  and  delivered  them  from  many  per- 
ils and  miseries.'  It  is  not  too  much,  to  say, 
that  in  that  first  prayer  from  the  soil  of  the 
New  World,  ascending  from  so  feeble   a 
brotherhood  amidst  a  wilderness  so  deso- 
late, there  were  the  seeds  of  a  new  civiliza- 
tion for  all  mankind,  the  elements  of  ail 
freedom   for   all   nations,  and   the  power 
which  in  its  turn  should  regenerate  all  the 
empires  of  the  earth.     Haifa  day  was  thus 
spent.     The  pilgrims  then  urged  the  cap- 
tain to  pursue  his  course  southward.     But 
the  Dutch  had  resolved  to  establish  settle- 
ments of  their  own  in  those  parts,  and  had 
bribed  the  commander  to  frustrate  the  pur- 
pose of  the  colonists  in  that  respect.    This 
he  did  by  entangling  the  ship  amidst  shoals 
and  breakers,  instead  of  putting  out  to  sea, 
and  foul  weather  coming  on  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  day,  they  were  driven 
back  to  the  Cape.    It  was  now  the  middle 
of  November.    The  shelter  offered  at  the 
Cape  was  inviting.     The  captain  became 
impatient  to  dispose  of  his  company  and  re- 
turn.    He  admonished  them  that  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  expose  himself  and 
his  men  to  the  hazard  of  wanting   provis- 
ions.   Unless  they  meant,  therefore,  that 
he  should  at  once  set  them  and  their  goods 
on  shore,  and  leave  them  to  their  course,  ii 
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would  behove  them  to  adopt  their  own 
measures  and  to  act  apon  them  without  de- 
lay. They  knew  that  the  documents  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  England  gave 
them  no  authority  to  attempt  a  settlement 
on  the  land  now  before  them.  But  the 
plea  of  necessity  was  upon  them,  and  was 
more  than  enough  to  justify  them  in  select- 
ing a  home  wherever  it  might  be  found. 
The  voyage  had  reduced  mo^t  of  them  to 
a  weak  and  sickly  condition.  The  wild 
country,  as  they  gazed  upork  it  from  their 
ship,  was  seen  to  be  covered  with  thickets 
and  dense  woods,  and  already  wore  the  as- 
pect of  winter.  No  medical  aid  awaited 
them  on  that  shore,  no  friendly  greetings, 
but  hardship  and  danger  in  every  form. 
They  felt  that  their  safety^  and  such  poor 
comfort  as  might  be  left  to  them,  must  de* 
pend  in  their  power  to  confide  in  God  and 
in  each  other.  Hence,  before  they  left  the 
Mayflower,  they  constituted  themselves  as 
subjects  of  *  their  dread  sovereign,  lord 
King  James,'  into  a  body  politic,  and  bound 
themselves  to  such  obedience  in  all  things 
as  the  majority  should  impose.  The  men 
all  signed  the  instrument  drawn  up  for  this 
purpose,  but  they  did  not  exceed  forty-one 
in  number,  themselves  and  their  families 
numbering  one  hundred  and  one. 

Mr.  John  Carver  was  chosen  as  their 
governor  for  one  year,  and  the  first  act  of 
the  new  chief  was  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  sixteen  armed  men  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  the  country.  When  they  had 
extended  their  inspections  to  somewhat 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  coast,  they  dis- 
covered five  Indians,  whom  they  followed 
several  miles  further,  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing them  to  some  friendly  communication, 
but  without  success.  Directing  their  steps 
again  towards  the  shore,  they  came  to  a 
cleared  space,  where  some  familes  of  In- 
dians had  been  not  long  since  resident 
Bat  no  spot  proper  to  become  their  home 
presented  itself.  One  of  their  number  saw 
a  young  tree  bent  down  to  the  earth,  appa- 
rently by  artificial  means,  and  being  curi- 
ous to  know  what  this  thing  meant,  the 
white  man  ventured  near,  when  on  a  sud- 
den the  tree  sprung  up,  and  in  a  moment 
our  good  pilgrim  was  seen  suspended  by  the 
heel  in  the  air.  He  had  been  caught  in  an 
Indian  deer-trap,  and  we  can  suppose  that 
even  so  grave  a  company  would  be  some- 
what amiued  at  such  an  incident,  especially 
when  they  had  fully  extricated  their  in- 
cautious brother  without  further  mischief. 

The  Bay  of  Cape  Cod  is  formed  hj  a 
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tongue  of  land,  which  juts  out  from  the 
continent  for  thirty  miles  directly  eastward 
into  the  sea ;  it  then  curves  to  the  north, 
and  stretches  as  a  still  narrower  strip  in  that 
direction  to  about  the  same  extent.  The 
bay  itself,  accordingly,  is  somewhere  about 
thirty  miles  across  either  way,  being  bound- 
ed by  the  main  land  on  the  west,  by  a 
curved  tongue  of  land  on  the  south  and 
east,  and  being  open  to  the  sea,  in  its  full 
width,  on  the  north.  The  second  exploring 
expedition  from  the  Mayflower  was  made 
with  a  boat,  under  the  direction  of  the  mas- 
ter, and  consisted  of  thirty  men.  They 
sailed  several  leagues  along  the  coast  with- 
out discovering  any  inlet  which  could  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  harbor.  In  running  up  a 
small  creek,  suflicient  to  receive  boats,  but 
too  shallow  for  shipping,  they  saw  two  huts, 
formed  with  stakes  and  covered  with  mats, 
which,  on  their  approach,  were  hastily  de- 
serted by  the  natives  who  inhabited  them. 
Some  of  the  company  would  have  attempt- 
ed a  settlement  at  that  point,  the  ground 
being  already  cleared,  and  the  place  being 
such  as  promised  to  be  healthy,  while  it  ad- 
mitted of  being  put  into  a  posture  of  de* 
fence.  The  setting  in  of  winter,  of  which 
the  colonists  were  made  more  sensible  every 
day,  manifestly  prompted  this  counsel.  But 
others  advised  that  an  excursion  should  be 
made  twenty  leagues  northward,  where  it 
was  certain  they  might  secure  good  harbors 
and  fishing  stations.  The  boat,  however, 
returned,  and  a  third  expedition,  which 
should  go  round  the  shores  of  the  whole  bay, 
was  resolved  upon. 

The  chief  of  the  colonists  were  of  this 
company';  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow  and 
Standish, — all  afterwards  men  of  renown, 
— were  of  the  number,  with  eight  or  ten 
seamen.  It  was  the  sixth  of  December, 
when  they  descended  from  the  deck  of  the 
Mayflower  to  the  boat.  So  extreme  was 
the  cold,  that  the  spray  of  the  sea  as  it  fell 
on  them  became  ice,  and  was  shaken  in 
heavy  fragments  from  their  apparel,  which 
at  times  was  so  overlaid  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  men  clad  in  mail.  The 
landscape,  as  they  coasted  along,  presented 
little  to  attract  them.  Its  forests  were 
black  and  leafless,  and  its  open  spaces  were 
covered  with  snow  more  than  half  a  foot 
deep.  As  they  looked  round  on  that  scene, 
they  had  to  remember  that  they  were  five 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  English 
settlement,  and  that  Port  Royal,  the  near- 
est French  colony,  was  at  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance.   In  prospect  of  such  a  region,  they 
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might  well  have  prayed  that  their  landing 
might  not  be  in  winter — but  such  was  their 
lot.  That  day  they  reached  the  spot  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Billingsgate  Point, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  Landing  in  the 
evening,  they  passed  the  night  on  shore 
without  disturbance.  In  the  morning  they 
divided  their  company,  and  directing  their 
course  westward,  some  coasted  along 
in  the  boat,  and  others  explored  the 
land,  crossing  its  snow-covered  hills,  and 
threading  its  dells  and  forests  with  no 
little  difficulty.  But  this  second  day 
was  as  barren  of  discovery  as  the  preced- 
ing. In  the  evening,  they  ran  the  boat, 
into  a  creek,  and  constructing  a  barri- 
cade of  trees  and  logs,  they  aJi  slept  on 
shore. 

They  rose  at  five  in  the  morning,  and 
continued  in  their  prayers  till  daybreak, 
when  suddenly  loud  and  strange  cries  were 
heard,  and  a  shower  of  arrows  was  poured 
in  upon  them.  The  Indians  had  attacked 
them.  They  seized  their  arms,  but  had 
not  more  than  four  muskets  with  them, 
the  remainder  being  lef\  in  the  boat. 
The  assailants  did  not  disperse  on  the  first 
fire.  One  of  them,  with  great  courage 
and  dexterity,  took  his  position  behind  a 
tree,  withstood  three  volleys,  and  discharg- 
ed three  arrows  in  return.  But  the  object 
of  the  enemy  was  to  scare  rather  than  to 
conquer,  and  when  they  had  retired,  the 
pilgrims  again  bowed  themselves  in  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  before  God.  They  now 
committed  themselves  to  their  third  day  of 
search. 

Nearly  fifly  miles  of  coast  they  inspect- 
ed, but  the  long-sought  good — a  convenient 
harbor — was  still  undiscovered.  The  pilot, 
however,  had  visited  those  regions  before, 
and  assured  them  that  if  they  would  trust 
themselves  to  his  guidance,  they  would  reach 
a  good  haven  before  night.  But  the  elements 
did  not  seem  to  favor  this  prediction.  The 
heavens  become  dark.  Heavy  rain  and 
SDow  begin  to  fall ;  the  wind  becomes  bois- 
terous; the  sea  swells;  and  in  the  toss- 
ings  which  follow,  the  rudder  is  broken, 
and  the  boat  must  now  be  steered  by  oars. 
The  men  look  with  anxiety  to  the  sky,  the 
sea,  and  the  land,  but  all  is  gloomy,  piti- 
less, and  menacing.  The  storm  increases ; 
it  is  perilous  to  bear  much  sail,  but  all 
that  can  be  borne  must  be  spread,  or  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  dream  of  reaching  the  expect- 
ed shelter  before  night.  A  sudden  wave 
throws  the  boat  upon  the  wind ;  in  a  mo- 
ment her  mast  is  rifled  into  three  pieces — 
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mast,  sail  and  tackling  are  cut  away  with 
the  utmost  speed,  and  are  seen  floating  on 
the  disttant  waves.  The  tide,  however,  is 
favorable,  but  the  pilot  in  dismay  would 
now  run  the  boat  on  shore  in  a  cove  full  of 
breakers.  The  moment  is  as  the  hinge  of 
life  to  all  on  board.  A  stout-hearted  sea- 
man exclaims — "  If  you  Hre  men,  about 
with  her,  or  we  are  gone  I"  The  words 
are  electric  ;  the  prow  of  the  boat  is  again 
turned  to  the  elements;  they  make  their 
way  through  the  surf;  and  within  an  hour 
they  enter  a  fair  sound,  and  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  lee  of  a  small  rise  of  land. 
It  is  now  dark ;  thiB  rain  beats  furiously ; 
that  dimly-seen  shore  is  the  home,  proba- 
bly, of  savage  men ;  to  descend  upon  it 
and  to  kindle  a  fire  must  be  perilous — ^may 
be  fatal.  But  the  men  are  so  wet,  so  cold, 
so  exhausted !  They  resolve  to  land. 
With  difficulty  the  newly-gathered  wood  is 
made  to  send  forth  its  welcome  glow,  and 
then  they  make  such  provision  as  they  may 
for  the  night. 

As  the  day  began  to  dawn,  they  found 
the  place  on  which  they  had  landed  to  be 
a  small  island  within  the  entrance  of  a  har- 
bor. This  day  was  Saturday,  and  many  of 
their  company  were  so  weak  and  sickly  that 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  given  to  rest  and  to 
such  preparations  as  were  necessary  for 
exploring  the  country.  But  the  next  day, 
being  the  Sabbath,  could  not  be  so  em- 
ployed. The  pilgrims  felt  the  advancing 
season,  knew  the  haste  of  the  captain  and 
crew  to  return,  and  remembered  the  bu»» 
pense  of  their  families  and  brethren,  from 
whom  they  had  now  been  absent  three 
days;  but  nothing  could  induce  them  to 
overlook  the  claims  of  the  Christian's  day 
of  rest.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
11th  of  December,  old  style,  these  fathers 
landed  at  a  point,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  New  Plymouth,  in  grateful  mem- 
ory of  the  hospitality  shown  them  in  the 
last  English  port  from  which  they  sailed. 
On  that  spot  they  resolved  to  fix  their  set- 
tlement. The  anniversary  of  their  land- 
ing still  calls  forth  the  gratitude  and  rev- 
erence of  their  posterity,  and  the  rock  on 
which  they  first  planted  their  foot  may  be 
seen  with  an  appropriate  enclosure  in 
front  of  a  building  of  the  modern  town 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Pilgrims' 
Hall. 

In  a  few  days,  the  Mayflower  entered 
the  harbor  of  New  Plymouth.  But  the 
shore  was  such,  that  in  landing  their  goods 
it  was  necessary  the  men  should  wade  con- 
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Biderablj  in  water,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  subsequent  sickness  among  them.  On 
the  19th,  all  quitted  the  ship,  and  were  im- 
mediately employed  in  building  a  store- 
house, in  raising  small  dwelling-houses, 
and  in  disposing  of  the  adjacent  ground. 
In  respect  to  religion,  every  thing  had  been 
determined  before  their  embarkation,  and 
in  respect  to  civil  affairs,  they  had  already 
adopted  their  polity.  Popular  government, 
in  its  fullest  extent,  was  the  element  both 
of  the  civil  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution which  they  had  before  approved, 
and  which  they  now  confirmed.  Their 
state  polity,  indeed,  was  the  pure  and  natu- 
ral result  of  circumstances ;  but  their  re- 
ligious polity,  as  that  of  an  independent  or 
Congregational  church,  they  ascribed  to  a 
higher  source — the  authority  of  Holy  Scrip • 
ture.  Had  New  England  been  colonized 
at  an  earlier  period  in  our  history,  or  had 
its  first  successful  settlement  originated  in 
almost  any  other  manner  than  that  we  have 
described,  every  thing  in  its  social  condition 
would  have  derived  a  strong  impression 
from  the  older  institutions  of  the  mother 
country.  But  now  all  was  free,  and  the 
great  advantage  of  beginning  well  was  se- 
cured. 

But  intent  as  the  settlers  were  on  rais- 
ing their  places  of  abode,  their  labor  in  that 
respect  proceeded  slowly.  The  season  of 
the  year  lell  them  only  short  days,  and  of- 
ten on  those  days  only  brief  intervals,  be- 
tween the  storms  of  sleet  and  snow,  that 
could  be  so  employed.  Nearly  all  were 
suffering  from  fevers,  and  coughs,  and 
general  sickness,  brought  on  by  long  ex- 
posure to  unwonted  hardships.  As  the 
cold  increased,  disease  strengthened,  and 
deaths  became  frequent.  The  compara- 
tively healthy  were  little  able  to  bestow  the 
required  attention  on  the  sick,  and  every 
funeral  was  as  if  the  dying  had  been  called 
to  the  burying  of  the  dead.  At  one  season 
there  was  not  more  than  seven  persons  ca- 
pable of  performing  such  offices.  Among 
those  who  were  the  earliest  cut  off,  was  a 
son  of  Carver,  the  governor.  His  own 
sickness  and  death  soon  followed,  and  then 
bis  affectionate  wife  sunk  broken-hearted 
to  the  grave.  Carver  was  a  man  of  a  noble 
and  generous  nature.  He  had  sold  consid- 
erable estates,  and  had  assigned  the  whole 
value  to  the  benefit  of  his  companions.  In 
all  their  trouble,  no  man  descended  more 
readily  to  the  humblest  service  in  behalf 
of  the  meanest.  The  mourning  colonists 
buried  him  with  such  military  honors  as 
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they  could  command,  discharging  several 
volleys  of  musketry  over  his  grave.  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  the  subsequent  historian  of 
the  colony,  was  chosen  his  successor.  But 
in  the  course  of  this  melancholy  winter,  of 
the  hundred  and  one  settlers,  fifty  were 
removed  by  death  1 

In  March,  the  cold  abated,  the  wind 
came  from  the  south,  and  '  the  birds  sung 
pleasfantly  in  the  woods.'  The  Mayflower 
now  left  the  harbor,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. But  after  so  many  had  fallen  victims 
to  exposure  and  climate,  the  remainder  were 
in  danger  of  perishing  from  want.  In  the 
autumn  new  emigrants  arrived.  They 
came  without  provision.  The  pilgrim  fam- 
ilies could  not  see  them  die  of  hunger,  and 
during  six  months  they  all  subsisted  on  half 
allowance  only.  '  I  have  seen  men  stag- 
ger, says  Winslow,  '  by  reason  of  faintness 
for  want  of  food.'  At  one  juncture,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  their  doom  that  famine  should 
destroy  them.  They  were  saved  by  the 
compassion  of  fishermen,  whom  foul  wea- 
ther had  driven  to  their  coast.  Nor  did 
these  things  soon  end.  Even  in  the  third 
year  of  their  settlement,  their  provisions 
were  so  -far  spent,  that,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, '  they  knew  not  at  night  where  to 
find  a  bit  in  the  morning.'  It  is  said,  that 
in  the  spring  of  1623,  they  were  reduced 
to  the  last  pint  of  corn.  That  precious 
pittance,  we  are  told,  was  parched,  and  dis- 
tribuied  equally  among  them,  and  yielded 
ihem  five  grains  apiece.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year  they  had  no  corn  whatever,  dur- 
ing the  space  of  three  or  four  months. 
When  some  of  their  old  friends  from  Ley- 
den  arrived  to  join  them,  a  piece  of  fish, 
with  a  cup  of  spring-water,  but  without 
bread,  was  the  best  supply  to  which  they 
could  bid  them  welcome.  Yet  their  heart 
drooped  not.  The  God  who  had  tried 
them  would  not  forsake  them.  Such  was 
their  faith^  and  such  has  become  their  his- 
.tory. 

One  cause  of  this  protracted  suffering 
was  the  common  property  system,  on  which 
the  settlement  had  been  founded.  Even 
in  a  colony  of  pilgrims,  such  a  merging  of 
the  individual  in  the  general  interest  was 
found  to  be  too  large  a  demand  on  the  self- 
denial  of  human  nature. 

Religion  and  philosophy  may  dream  of 
communities  as  prospering  on  such  a 
basis,  but  it  will  be  all  a  dream.  Amidst 
the  extreme  privations  of  the  spring  of 
1623,  it  was  resolved  that  this  policy  should 
be  abandoned.    Each  family  was  in  future 
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to  possess  its  own  piece  of  land,  and  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  its  own  toil.  Contentment 
and  general  activity  were  the  result.  Even 
women  and  children  went  into  the  work  of 
the  field,  and  before  many  more  springs 
had  passed,  the  corn  raised  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  New  Plymouth  became  an  im- 
portant article  of  traffic. 

Happily,  the  danger  of  the  colonists 
from  the  Indians  in  those  early  days  was 
not  considerable.  Had  they  proceeded, 
according  to  their  original  intention,  to 
the  Hudson  River,  the  tribes  in  possession 
of  those  parts  were  so  powerful  as  to  leave 
little  room  to  doubt  that  the  fate  of  so  fee- 
ble a  company  would  have  been  to  perish 
by  the  weapons  of  the  natives.  But  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  Plymouth,  the  tribe 
which  had  for  some  time  peopled  that  district 
had  been  of  late  almost  wholly  swept  away 
by  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox — ^an  apt  illus- 
tration of  that  freedom  from  disease  which 
some  romantic  speculators  on  the  history  of 
society  are  disposed  to  reckon  among  the 
many  felicities  of  savage  life.  Is  it  not 
stranve  that  these  sentimental  votaries  of 
primitive  barbarism  are  never  seen  making 
any  attempt  towards  returning  to  the  state 
to  which  they  do  such  worship?  They 
load  our  civilization  with  every  sort  of 
abuse,  and  still  they  cling  to  it— cling  to 
it,  in  all  its  forms,  with  a  tenacity  infe- 
rior only  to  that  with  which  they  cling  to 
life.  It  would  be  amusing  were  some  of 
these  amiable  personages  for  once  to  be- 
come consistent ;  but,  unfortunately,  there 
is  little  prospect  of  such  a  consummation 
— this,  however,  by  the  way.  Some  small 
groups  of  Indians  hovered  at  intervals  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  Plymouth  from 
the  time  when  the  pilgrims  took  up  their 
abode  in  it ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  16th 
of  March,  about  three  months  after  their 
landing,  that  the  first  conference  took  place 
between  the  strangers  and  a  native.  On 
that  day,  an  Indian,  who  had  learned  a  lit- 
tle English  from  some  English  fishermen, 
entered  the  town ;  his  bow  and  arrows 
were  in  his  hand,  but  his  manner,  while 
erect  and  self-possessed,  was  peaceful.  He 
exclaimed,  and  repeated  the  exclamation — 
*  Welcome,  English  t'  The  name  of  this 
man  was-  Samoset ;  the  country  of  his  tribe 
extended  to  about  five  days'  journey  dis- 
tant. 

The  settlers  showed  their  best  hospital- 
ity to  the  visitor,  and  obtained  from  him 
information  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and    the  number   and  condition 
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of  its  inhabitants.  Some  days  afterwards, 
Samoset  revisited  the  colony,  bringing 
along  with  him  several  of  his  coutrymen. 
The  chief  of  this  company  wore  a  wildcat- 
skin  on  bis  arm,  as  the  badge  of  his  saperi- 
ority;  the  rest  were  partially  clothed  in 
deer-skins,  but  Samoset  was  naked  with  the 
exception  of  a  garment  of  leather  worn 
about  his  waist.  Their  hair  was  short  in 
front,  but  bung  at  great  length  down  their 
backs.  They  are  described  as  being  tall, 
well-formed  men  of  a  gipsy  color  in  com- 
plexion. The  colonists  feasted  their  visit- 
ors,  and  their  visitors  in  return  ainnaed 
them  with  some  Indian  dances;  and,  on 
taking  their  leave,  promised  to  bring  Mas- 
sasoiet,  their  king,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
his  new  neighbors,  very  soon. 

On  the  S$2nd  of  March,  Massasoiet,  with 
his  brother  and  about  sixty  of  his  people, 
came  to  New  Plymouth.  They  came  with- 
out arms.  Captain  Standish  received  them 
at  the  head  of  a  file  of  musketeers,  and  then 
conducted  the  king  to  the  seat  of  state  pro- 
vided for  him,  which  consisted  of  three  or 
four  cushions  piled  upon  a  green  rng.  The 
person  of  Massasoiet  was  tall  and  well-pro> 
portioned,  his  countenance  was  grave  and 
thoughtful,  and  his  words  were  few.  Al- 
most the  only  ornament  which  distingnish- 
ed  him  from  his  attendants  was  a  chain  of 
fish-bones,  which  he  wore  ahont  his  neck. 
His  face  was  painted  of  a  red  color,  and  on 
this  state  occasion  both  his  face  and  his 
head  were  washed  over  with  oil.  The  gor- 
emor  entered  the  apartment,  preceded  by 
persons  who  marched  to  the  sound  of  the 
drum  and  trumpet.  Massasoiet  rose  and 
kissed  his  excellency,  and  the  governor  and 
king  then  sat  down  together.  The  result 
of  this  interview  was  a  treaty  of  amity  be- 
tweeif  the  colonists  and  the  natives,  Massa- 
soiet  ceding  to  the  pilgrims  the  possession  of 
the  spot  on  which  they  dwelt  and* ranch  of 
the  adjoining  territory,  and  becoming  hiiiK 
self  a  subject  of  their '  sovereign  lord  King 
James.' 

These  negotiations  were  mnch  facilitated 
by  the  services  of  an  Indian  named  Sqnanta 
Squanto  had  been  taken  captive  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  making  his  escape  to  Eng^ 
land,  and  having  been  kindly  treated  by  the 
English  master  into  whose  hands  he  had 
fallen,  this  rude  son  of  the  wilderness  mani- 
fested his  gratitude  in  his  disposition  to 
think  well  of  all  Englishmen.  He  had  act- 
ed as  interpreter  between  Massasoiet  and  the 
governor,  in  their  conference;  and  when 
the  king  returned,  the  interpreter  remained 
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with  the  new-comers,  and  rendered  them,  in 
many  respects  important  service. 

In  the  following  July,  an  embassy  was 
sent  by  the  settlers  to  the  residence  of 
Massasoiet,  and  Squanto  was  again  called 
to  the  office  of  interpreter.  In  the  country 
through  'which  this  emba^ssy  passed  they 
saw  many  corn-fields  and  considerable  paa- 
ture  land,  but  the  late  pestilence  appeared 
to  have  led  every  place  without  inhabitants. 
The  subjects  of  Massasoiet,  who  came  to 
meet  the  ambassadors,  showed  the  friends 
of  their  monarch  no  little  kindness — supply- 
ing them  with  the  best  provisions,  bearing 
their  persons  on  their  shoulders  across  the 
rivers,  and  carrying  their  luggage  many 
miles  under  the  scorching  heat  of  a  midsum- 
mer flun.  When  introduced  to  the  king, 
the  Englishmen  presented  his  majesty  with 
a  red  cotton  coat,  trimmed  with  lace,  which 
the  monarch  received  with  manifest  tokens 
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against  the  people  of  New  Plymouth,  this 
man  who  had  seen  the  world,  gravely  assur- 
ed the  belligerents,  that  should  they  attack 
the  English,  they  would  find  that  among  the 
extraordinary  powers  possessed  by  that 
people,  was  the  power  of  corking  up  the 
plague,  or  of  sending  it  abroad  at  plea- 
sure. He  admonished  them  that  several  of 
the  barrels  in  the  storehouse  of  the  colony 
were  assuredly  filled  with  the  smalUpox; 
and  that  were  the  strangers  to  loose  the  bung 
of  one  of  those  fatal  vessels,  in  any  district, 
all  the  people  would  certainly  be  destroyed 
by  means  of  that  pestilence.  Squanto, 
however,  in  common  with  all  men  who 
pride  themselves  on  this  sort  of  wisdom, 
was  in  the  end  too  wise  to  be  prosperous. 
He  died  some  years  afterwards,  but  not  un- 
til he  had  fallen  from  the  responsible  office 
of  state  interpreter,  in  consequence  of 
being  often  detected  in  the  indulgence  of 
of  pleasure,  and  in  return  carried  out  his  I  his  powers  of  invention,  ttad  his  fancy  for 


Utmost  notions  of  courtesy  in  his  conduct 
towards  his  visitors.  Mr.  Winslow,  the 
chief  man  of  the  embassy  was  lodged  in 
the  royal  bed.  That  luxury,  however,  con- 
sisted of  a  few  planks  only,  raised  about  a 
foot  above  the  ground.  The  king  and  his 
queen  slept  at  one  end,  under  a  thin  cover 
of  matting,  and  two  or  three  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  tribe  had  their  place  at  the 
other  end.  As  the  bed  accommodation 
was  indiiferent  so  was  it  with  the  board ; 
and  if  the  stay  of  the  ambassadors  at  the 
court  of  Massasoiet  was  shorter  than  might 
have  been  expected,  the  plea  of  hunger  is 
said  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  has- 
tening their  departure. 

But  the  object  of  the  mission  was  accom- 
plished ;  the  treaty  of  March  was  confirm- 
ed ;  the  friendly  disposition  of  Massasoiet 
and  his  people  towards  their  new  allies  was 
strengthened ;  and  the  latter  had  succeed- 
ed in  inspecting  the  country,  and  the  num- 
bers and  resources  of  the  aborigines,  with- 
out exposing  themselves  to  danger,  or  call- 
ing forth  suspicion.  Squanto,  the  learned 
person  who  acted  as  interlocutor  on  these 
diplomatic  occasions,  with  all  his  good 
qualities,  had  a  strong  infusion  of  the 
knave  in  him.  He  more  than  once  gave 
evidence  that  the  morality  which  trusts  to 
the  end  to  sanctify  the  means,  is  an  obliquity 
of  the  human  conscience  which  must  be  trac- 
ed to  causes  much  moreremote^than  the  con- 
Tentionalisms  of  particular  churches,  or  of 
particular  schools  of  philosophy.  On  one  oc- 
casion, being  desirous  of  frustrating  a  com- 
bination amongst    the  neighboring   tribes 


being  thought  wiser  than  his  neighbors,  on 
occasions  which  furnished  less  excuse  than 
the  one  above  mentioned. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  summer,  the 
English  furnished  all  necessary  evidence 
to  the  natives  of  their  being  prepared  for 
war,  though  desirous  of  peace ;  and  such 
was  the  impression  made  by  those  timely 
displays  of  friendliness  and  courage,  that 
by  the  month  of  September  in  that  year 
nine  Indian  chiefs  signed  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  colony,  and  subscribed  themselves 
as  subjects  of  King  James.  Canonicus,  a 
chief  of  a  powerful  tribe  which  had  not  suf^ 
fered  from  the  late  pestilence,  was  inclined 
to  pursue  a. different  policy.  As  his  man- 
ner of  declaring  war,  he  sent  to  the  gover- 
nor at  New  Plymouth  a  bundle  of  arrows 
wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake.  Brad- 
ford removed  the  arrows,  stuJSed  the  skin 
with  bullets  and  gunpowder,  and  sent  it 
back  thus  charged  to  the  enemy.  Canon- 
icus shrunk  from  a  conflict  with  men  who 
could  command  such  terrible  means  of 
destruction.  He  sent  no  more  war  mes- 
sages. 

It  was  before  the  close  of  their  first  year, 
also,  that  the  pilgrims  boldly  explored  the 
harbor  of  Boston,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay.  They  regretted  much 
that  their  way  had  not  been  directed  thith- 
er, rather  than  to  the  spot  they  had  chos- 
en, but  it  was  now  too  late  to  think  of  re- 
moval. In  the  following  year,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  other  parties  to  found  a  colo* 
ny  in  that  quarter.  No  great  principle  in- 
Ifluenced  those  parties.  The  desire  of  gain, 
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or  the  pure  love  of  adventure,  made  them 
emigrants.  They  had  imagined  that  the 
colony  at  New  Plymouth  would  Boon  be- 
come a  thriving  settlement,  especially  by 
means  of  its  traffic  in  furs,  and  they  were 
eager  to  enter  into  a  diirision  of  the  spoil. 
With  this  view  they  instituted  the  colony 
of  New  Weymouth,  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  Boston  harbor  ;  and  as  they  commenced 
under  much  better  auspices  than  their 
countrymen  in  the  older  settlement,  and 
were  not  burdened — as  they  frequently 
boasted — with  women  and  children,  they 
commenced  with  the  full  expectation  of 
soon  outstripping  their  neighbors  in  the 
race  of  power-getting  and  money-getting. 
But  in  the  language  of  those  less  ostenta- 
tious neighbors,  these  enterprising  gentle- 
men lived  much  too  fast  for  persons  in  their 
circumstances;  and  it  is  certain,  that  in 
place  of  making  the  progress  on  which 
they  had  calcubted  with  so  much  confi- 
dence, they  sunk  within  one  short  year  to 
such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  they  were 
indebted  to  the  compassion  of  the  Indians 
for  means  wherewith  to  subsist,  and  to 
their  contempt  for  permission  to  live.  It 
is  to  the  immortal  honor  of  the  people  at 
New  Plymouth  that  they  received  these 
men,  as  sent  out  to  establish  this  rival  colo- 
ny, with  the  utmost  cordiality  ;  that  they 
showed  them  great  hospitality  when  that 
^could  not  be  done  without  great  sacrifice ; 
that  they  assisted  them  to  commence  their 
settlement,  and  when  they  were  reduced 
to  their  lowest  state,  interposed,  at  great 
hazard  to  their  own  interests,  to  save  the 
remnant  remaining  from  destruction,  re- 
ceiving some  to  their  own  home,  and  fur- 
nishing others  with  the  means  of  returning 
to  England.  Men  who  are  childless  and 
alone  are, not  always  the  men  to  do  great 
things — the  scale  often  turns  on  the  other 
side.  The  family  man  may  have  his  mo- 
tives to  caution,  but  how  many  other  mo- 
tives has  he — motives  to  self-government, 
endurance,  effort^-of  which  the  solitary 
man  has  no  knowledge  ? 

Robinson  and  the  church  at  Leyden 
were  in  constant  communication  with  their 
brethren,  and  earnestly  desirous  of  joining 
them.  But  the  company  of  merchant  adr 
venturers  at  Plymouth  threw  constant  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  their  departure. 
Those  thrifty  gentlemen  were  much  more 
disposed  to  favor  the  colony  at  New  Wey- 
mouth, which  they  hoped  to  preserve  from 
puritan  ism  or  Congregationalism,  and  to  re- 
tain in  a  dutiful  relation  to  the  established 
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church  of  the  mother  country.      Delay 
from  this  cause  was  protracted  until  1626. 

In  that  year  Robinson  died.  The  family 
of  that  estimable  man,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  church,  succeeded  at  length  in  join- 
ing their  brethren  at  New  Plymouth. 
Not  long  afterwards,  the  people  of  that 
settlement  purchased  an  exemption  from 
all  further  control  on  the  part  of  the  char- 
tered company  in  England.  Friendly  and 
prosperous  colonies  rose  at  convenient  dis- 
tances on  either  side  of  them  ;  and  before 
the  oldest  of  the  pilgrims  was  removed  by 
death,  it  became  manifest  that  the  small 
company  which  left  England  in  the  May- 
flower had  been  the  means  of  founding 
a  new  empire  in  the  New  World — an  em- 
pire not  only  additional  to  all  that  had  gone 
before,  but  different  in  its  spirit,  its  insti- 
tutions, and  its  religion,  from  all  that  had 
hitherto  obtained  a  place  in  history. 

While  many  of  the  exiled  independents 
removed   from  Holland  to  New  England, 
many  remained  in  the  former  country  in 
hope  that  the  posture  of  affairs  at  home 
might  become  such  as  to  allow  of  their  re- 
turn.    It  was  pleasant  to  think  that  their 
ashes  might  still  be  laid  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  and  that  something  might  still  be 
done  by  them  towards  the  enlightenment, 
the  freedom,  and  the  happiness  of  their  na- 
tive  country.     These  hopes  were  not  in- 
dulged in  vain.     In  1642,  just  about  two 
centuries  since,  the  change   came   which 
had  been  so  devoutly  wished^  and  from  that 
time  Independency  has  never  ceased  to  be 
one  of  the  forms  of  Christianity  professed 
in   this  country.     But  what  has  been  its 
history  ? — what  is  its  present  condition  t — 
during  the  times  of  the  civil  war  and  the 
commonwealth,  the  sagacity  and  energy  al- 
lied with  that  system  were  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  it — but  what  has  it  donesincet 
We  admit  that  almost  every  thing  around  it 
has  been  uncongenial.  Itsgreatest  foes,how- 
ever,  have  been  from  within.  It  has  too  often 
fainted  in  the  face  of  rebuke — it  has  not  al- 
ways folded  its  vesture  about  it,  and  fronted 
the  storm  as  it  should  have  done — it  has  been 
wanting,  too,   we  think,   in  some  graver 
matters.   Indeed,  in  all  the  points  in  which 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  strong,  modern 
independency  has  shown  itself  weak. 

Nothing  is  more  marked  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  devout  men  who  found  their 
home  at  New  Plymouth,  than  the  clearness 
with  which  they  apprehended  their  dis- 
tinctive principles,  and  the  importance 
which  they  attached  to  them.    It  was  that 
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they  might  save  those  principles  from  again 
falling  into  oblivion  that  they  had  become 
exiles,  and  that,  having  become  exiles, 
they  still  committed  themselves  to  the  per- 
ils, and  hardships,  and  griefs,  of  becoming 
colonists — colonists  in  one  of  the  most 
distant  and  inhospitable  regions  of  the 
known  world.  Men  who  hold  principle 
with  a  grasp  of  this  order,  always  hold  it 
to  some  purpose.  The  truth  thus  embraced, 
is  truth  that  may  not  die. 

Then  there  were  the  children  of  these 
people.  The  good  most  valued  by  the  pa- 
rents, it  was  natural  they  should  be  most 
concerned  to  bequeath  to  their  ofl&pring. 
Every  father  in  the  memorable  forty-one 
who  embarked  in  the  Mayflower  was  as 
the  father  of  Hannibal — the  war  against 
error  being  committed  as  a  legacy  to  his 
children.  It  was  the  fact,  that  some  of 
these  were  seen  falling  from  their  stead- 
fastness by  reason  of  their  connection 
with  strangers,  and  the  hope  that  such 
danger  would  be  efiectually  precluded  by 
sach  removal,  that  prompted  the  heads  of 
the  pilgrim  families  to  their  memorable  ex- 
pedition westward. 

But  these  plain,  thoughtful  men  looked 
not  to  their  immediate  children  only ;  they 
looked  to  a  distant  posterity,  to  the  future 
church  of  God — the  future  generations  of 
mankind.  There  was  magnanimity  in 
them,  largeness  of  thought  and  largeness  of 
feeling.  In  their  instance,  professions  of 
this  nature  were  not  so  much  mere  senti- 
mentality— not  a  selfish  vanity  taking  the 
guise  of  better  affection.  Their  conduct 
towards  the  settlers  of  New  Weymouth  is 
evidence  that  they  were  men  superior  to 
littleness  of  soul — men  of  exalted  and  gen- 
erous sentiments.  They  lived  not  to  them- 
selves. It  was  their  study  that  their  path 
might  be  that  of  benefactors  to  the  living 
and  to  the  unborn. 

But  strong  as  was  the  attachment  of  these 
confessors  to  that  order  in  church  govern- 
ment and  worship  which  they  were  so  care- 
ful to  observe,  all  principle  of  that  nature 
was  viewed  as  subordinate  to  piety,  and 
was  valued  in  proportion  to  its  supposed 
conduciveness  to  piety.  What  feeling,  in- 
ferior to  that  of  a  most  conscientious  ho* 
mage  to  the  Invisible,  could  have  led  these 
people  to  expose  themselves  to  so  much 
saffering,  or  could  have  sustained  them 
under  the  pressure  of  that  suffering  ?  In 
ail  their  ways  they  sought  a  higher  guid- 
ance than  that  of  mortals.  The  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  went  before  every  step 
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of  moment  in  their  history.  Their  first 
act  on  touching  the  soil  of  the  New  World, 
was  to  prostrate  themselves  in  the  exercise 
of  their  spiritual  priesthood  before  God; 
and  when  exploring  the  winter  shores  of 
that  region,  you  see  them  employed  hours 
before  day  in  presenting  thanksgiving  and 
supplication  to  their  Maker.  They  believ- 
ed in  God ;  they  were  assured  of  his  pre- 
sence ;  they  confided  in  him  with  the  fear 
and  the  affection  of  children.  The  ele- 
ments were  of  him — men  were  of  him — 
and  could  do  no  more  than  his  bidding. 
They  loved  their  polity  because  it  aid^ 
their  piety.  In  their  case  it  was  not  a 
barren  framework,  thrust  into  the  place  of 
piety.  It  was  valued  because  it  gave  them 
a  real  Christian  fellowship,  and  because  in 
so  doing  it  strengthened  their  Christian- 
ity. 

Hence  it  happened,  that  the  strength  of 
their  adhesion  to  their  principles,  as  Con- 
gregational ists,  was  not  more  remarkable 
than  the  catholicity  of  their  spirit  towards 
devout  men  of  all  other  communions. 
'  Their  residence  in  Holland,'  it  is  said, 
'  had  made  them  acquainted  with  various 
forms  of  Christianity ;  a  wide  experience 
had  emancipated  them  from  bigotry,  and 
they  were  (never  betrayed  into  the  exce^ 
ses  of  religious  persecution.'  Such  is  the 
testimony  of  Bancroft,  whose  work  on  this 
interesting  department  of  modern  history 
is  the  most  authentic  and  able  in  our  lan- 
guage. But  this  result,  so  little  to  have 
been  expected  in  those  times,  may  be  trac- 
ed to  the  personal  character  of  Robinson, 
fully  as  much  as  to  residence  in  Holland. 
In  respect  to  certain  great  principles, 
that  excellent  man  concluded  that  he  had 
arrived  at  certainty ;  but  in  many  things, 
as  we  have  seen  from  his  own  language, 
he  supposed  that  both  himself  and  others 
were  still  in  need  of  further  light.  In- 
dependency in  his  hands  was  fixed  in 
regard  to  its  great  principles,  but  was  left 
to  a  candid  latitude  in  respect  to  lesser 
things.  Hence,  Mr.  Edward  Winslow, 
some  time  governor  of  New  Plymouth, 
speaks  of  the  rule  of  this  first  proper  Con- 
gregational church  in  respect  to  commun- 
ion in  the  following  terms  : — '  It  is  true  we 
profess  and  desire  to  practice  a  separation 
from  the  world  and  the  works  of  it,  and 
are  willing  to  discern  an  appearance  of  (he 
grace  of  God  in  all  we  admit  to  church 
fellowship.  But  we  do  not  renounce  all 
other  churches ;  nay,  if  any  joining  to  us 
formerly  at  Leyden,  or  here  in  New  Eng^ 
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]and,  have,  with  the  confession  of  their 
faith,  held  forth  the  duty  of  an  entire  sepa* 
ration  from  the  Church  of  England,  I  have 
divers  times  heard  either  Mr.  Robinson 
our  pastor,  or  Mr.  Brewster  our  elder,  stop 
them  forthwith,  showing  that  we  required 
no  such  thing  at  their  hands,  but  only  to 
hold  forth  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  holiness 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  submission  to 
^very  ordinance  and  appointment  of  God.' 
Such,  then,  were  the  elements  of  char- 
acter roost  observable  in  the  Pilgrim  Fatherp. 
Do  modern  Independents  possess  them  7 
Id  many  they  may  no  doubt  be  seen — seen 
in  a  degree  marking  a  true  spiritual  lin- 
eage. But  too  commonly  we  see  the  ob- 
scure in  knowledge  in  place  of  clearness, 
and  the  cold  in  feeling  in  place  of  ardor; 
or  else  the  substitution  of  a  zeal  for  polity 
in  the  place  of  a  zeal  for  piety,  allied  too 
often  with  an  intolerance  of  temper,  in- 
compatible with  a  just  estimate  of  the  bet- 
ter qualities  which  belong  to  the  devout  of 
every  communion,  and  leading  not  only  to 
onesidedoess  and  misconception,  but  to  an 
indulgence  in  misrepresentation,  invective, 
and  personalities,  little  consistent  with  loud 
professions  of  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  general  freedom.  We  know  that  early 
Independency  had  its  faults  of  this  nature  in 
other  connections ;  but  Robinson  of  Ley- 
den  and  the  men  whose  character  be 
moulded  were  nobly  free  from  them.  We 
venture  to  say  that  if  modern  Independents 
would  be  the  powerful  body  in  this  country 
which  two  centuries  should  have  made 
them,  it  roust  be  by  a  more  general  return 
to  that  model  of  temper  and  action  which 
is  before  them  in  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  Their  wisdom  will  be  found  in 
looking  thus  to  the  standard  they  should 
follow,  much  more  than  to  those  wrongs 
and  provocations — a  plentiful  crop,  no 
doubt — which  naturally  dispose  them  to 
indulge  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation.  Temp- 
tation comes  to  all,  but  while  some  men 
fall  into  the  snare,  others  know  how  to  turn 
it  to  advantage. 
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•  From  The  AiheBaeam. 

Hong  Kong,  J^ov.  15, 1644. 

Before  leaving  England,  my  friend,  Mr. 
Loudon,  requested  roe  to  collect  some  in* 
formation  for  him  upon  the  manners  and 
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customs  of  the  Chinese  in  the  interment 
of  their  dead,  as  he  was  then  much  inter- 
ested  in  the  building  and  planting  of  ceme- 
teries in  various  parts  of  the  country,  with 
the  view  to  the  discontinuance  of  inter- 
ments in  the  centre  of  large  towns.  Since 
that  time,  Mr.  Loudon  himself  has  paid  the 
debt  of  nature ;  and  those  memoranda 
which  I  have  from  time  to  time  made,  are 
now  at  your  service. 

In  the  south  of  China,  the  natives  form 
no  regular  cemeteries  or  churchyards,  as 
we  do  in  Europe,  but  the  tombs  of  the  dead 
are  scattered  all  over  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
generally  in  most  pleasant  situations.  The 
more  wealthy  generally  convey  their  dead  to 
a  considerable  distance,  and  employ  a  kind 
of  fortune-teller,  whose  duty  it  is  to  find  out 
the  most  proper  resting-place.  This  indi- 
vidual goes  with  the  corpse  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, and  of  course  pretends  to  be  very 
wise  in  the  selection  of  the  spot,  as  well  as 
the  choice  of  the  soil  in  which  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  are  to  mingle  in  after  years ;  and, 
upon  trial,  should  the  particular  earth  ap- 
pear unsuitable,  he  immediately  orders  the 
procession  off  to  some  other  place  in  the 
neighborhood,  where  he  expects  to  be  more 
successful  in  the  choice  of  soil.  I  believe 
many  of  the  Chinese  have  all  these  points 
settled  before  they  die;  for  one  day,  when 
one  of  our  principal  merchants  in  China 
went  to  call  on  old  Howqua,  the  late 
Hong  merchant  at  Canton,  a  tray  was 
brought  in,  with  several  kinds  of  earth  upon 
it,  which  the  old  man  examined  with  great 
care,  and  then  fixed  on  one  to  accompany 
his  remains  in  the  grave.  A  particular  kind 
of  situation  on  the  hill  side  is  also  consid- 
ered of  great  importance.  A  view  of  a 
beautiful  bay  or  lake,  or  perhaps  what  is 
better,  a  winding  stream,  which  in  its 
course  passes  and  almost  returns  again  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill  where  the  grave  is  to  be 
made,  is  ^considered  as  a  most  eligible  situ- 
ation, and  always  chosen  when  it  can  be 
found.  The  director  of  the  ceremonies 
above  alluded  to,  with  a  compass  in  his 
hand,  settles  the  direction  in  which  the 
body  is  to  lie,  which  is  another  point  of 
great  importance.  An  intelligent  Chinese, 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  informed  me, 
that  this  individual  is  often  very  eloquent 
in  his  descriptions  of  the  future  happiness 
of  those  who  obey  his  directions ;  he  in- 
forms them,  that  they  or  their  children,  or 
some  one  in  whom  they  are  much  inter- 
^ted,  will  enjoy  riches  and  honors  in  after 
life,  as  a  reward    for  the  attention  and  re* 
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spect  thejijave  paid  to  the  remains  of  their  I 
fathers ;  that  as  the  stream  which  they  then 
behold  when  standing  around  their  father's 
grave  flows  and  returns  again  in  its  wind- 
ings, so  shall  honors,  and  riches,  and  every 
thing  which  they  can  desire,  flow  into  their 
possession.  These  fellows  are  generally 
great  rogues,  and  play  upon  the  prejudices 
of  the  people.  It  frequently  happens,  that 
after  interment  has  taken  place  for  some 
time,  they  call  upon  the  relatives,  and  in- 
form them,  that  for  some  cause,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  remove  and  re-inter  the 
body.  Should  the  relations  object  to  this, 
the  answer  is,  "  Very  well,  I  don't  care ; 
but  your  children  and  relations  will  also  be 
regardless  of  you  when  you  die,  and  you 
will  be  miserable  in  your  graves."  The 
feeliDgs  of  the  poor  deluded  Chinese  are 
thus  wrought  upon,  and  a  further  sum  of 
money  is  extracted  in  the  flnding  of  a  more 
suitable  grave  for  the  relative  in  question. 

In  my  travels  in  the  south  of  China,  I 
often  came  upon  graves  in  the  most  retired 
places  amongst  the  hills :  they  were  all  less 
or  more  of  the  same  form,  namely,  a  half 
circle  cut  out  of  the  hill  side,  having  the 
body  interred  behind  it.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed generally,  there  were  several  of  these 
halP-circles  with  a  succession  of  terraces  in 
front  of  the  grave ;  and  in  the  cases  of  the 
more  wealthy,  the  semi-circles  were  built 
of  brick  or  stone,  and  on  rather  a  more 
extensive  scale.  In  the  centre  of  the 
semi-circle,  and  of  conrse  close  to  the  body, 
the  grave-stone  is  placed  with  its  inscription. 
M.  Callery,  who  is  an  excellent  Chinese 
scholar,  informed  me  that  these  inscrip- 
tions are  of  the  most  simple  kind,  merely 
stating  the  name  of  the  deceased,  that  he 
died  in  such  a  dynasty,  in  such  a  year. 
This  is  the  plain  and  unflattering  tale  which 
the  Chinese  tombstone  tells,  and  might, 
perhaps,  be  a  useful  lesson  to  those  who 
are  so  fond  of  flattering  on  tombstones  in 
Europe.  In  some  instances — I  cannot  tell 
if  in  all, — after  the  body  has  decayed,  the 
bones  are  dug  up,  and  carefully  put  into 
earthenware  cans,  and  placed  on  (he  hill 
side  above  grou#8.  These,  as  well  as  the 
graves,  are  visited  at  stated  times  by  the 
relatives;  they  go  first  to  the  patriarch,  or 
father  of  the  tribe,  and  then  to  the  others  in 
rotation  ;  there  they  perform  their  devotions, 
offer  incense,  and  dine  together  after  the 
ceremonies  are  over. 

Near  Amoy,  which  is  a  very  populous 
place,  the  scattered  mode  of  interring  the 
dead  has  been  departed  from,  and  perhaps 
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necessarily,  from  its  immense  population  : 
in  the  country,  however,  near  that  place, 
I  oftten  found  tombs  in  retired  and  inacces- 
sible parts  of  the  hills,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  southern  provinces ;  but  these  were 
certainly  the  property  of  the  more  wealthy 
inhabitants. 

As  the  traveller  proceeds  northward,  the 
circular  form  of  constructing  the  tombs  is. 
less  common,  and  they  become  more  varied 
in  their  appearance.  In  Chusan,  Ningpo, 
and  various  other  places  in  that  district,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  cofiins  are  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  merely 
thatched  over  with  straw.  You  meet  these 
coflins  in  all  sorts  of  places,  on  the  sides  of 
the  public  highway,  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  canals,  in  woods  and  other  retir- 
ed parts  of  the  country.  Sometimes  the 
thatch  is  completely  off,  the  wood  rotten, 
and  the  remains  of  the  Chinamen  of  former 
days  exposed  to  view.  On  one  hill  side  on 
the  island  of  Chusan,  sculls  and  bones  of 
different  kinds  are  lying  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  more  than  once,  when  wandering 
through  the  long  brushwood,  I  have  found 
myself  with  my  legs  through  the  lid  of  a  cof- 
fin amongst  the  bones  of  a  poor  Chinaman, 
before  I  was  aware  of  the  circumstance.l 

The  wealthy  in  these  districts  I  believe, 
generally  bury  their  dead,  and  some  of  them 
build  very  chaste  and  beautiful  tombs. 
There  are  three  or  four  very  fine  ones  in 
the  island  of  Chusan,  where  the  paving  in 
front  of  the  mound  which  contains  the 
body  is  really  beautiful,  and  the  carving 
elaborate  and  superb,  the  whole  of  the  stone 
work  being  square,  instead  of  circular  as  in 
the  tombs  in  the  south  of  China.  Here,  as 
at  home — and  I  believe  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  world — the  Pine  tribe  are  great  favor- 
ites, and  harmonize  well  with  the  last  rest- 
ing places  of  the  dead.  The  Chinese  fre- 
quently plant  them  in  half  circles  around 
their  tombs;  Photinia  serrulata  is  often 
used  in  Chusan  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  Shanghae  district  I  have  frequent- 
ly visited  large  houses  which  seem  to  have 
been  built  by  the  rich  to  hold  their  bodies 
when  they  die.  In  these  houses  I  generally 
found  a  coffin  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms, 
and  an  altar,  with  all  the  trappings  of  idol- 
atry, where  incense  on  high  days  is  burned 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  various 
other  ceremonies  are  gone  through  by  the 
relatives.  These  houses  are  generally  in  a 
pine  wood,  and  sometimes  the  body  is  bu- 
ried out  of  doors,  the  altar  and  the  records 
only  being  kept  in  the  house,  where  a  Chi- 
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nese  with  his   family  is  always  placed  to 
look  after  them. 

But  the  most  curious  tomb  of  all,  was  one 
I  once  met  with  during  a  journey  in  the  in- 
terior, near  the  townof  Lun-kiang-foo.  It 
was  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  evident- 
ly belonged  to  some  very  wealthy  or  impor- 
tant personage  in  that  city.  From  the  base 
of  the  hill  to  where  the  tomb  was — which 
was  about  halfway  up — the  visitor  ascends 
by  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  on  each  side  of 
which  a  number  of  figures  carved  out  of 
stone  were  placed.  As  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, the  following  Has  the  order  in  which 
the  figures  were  placed ;  first  a  pair  of 
goats  or  sheep,  one  on  each  side,  second 
two  dogs,  third  two  cats,  fourth  two  horses 
saddled  and  bridled,  and  fiflh  two  most  gi- 
gantic priests,  the  whole  presenting  a  most 
strange  and  striking  picture  to  the  view. 
I  have  since  seen  Another  or  two  of  the  same 
kind  near  Ningpoo,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale. 

The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  often  keep 
their  dead  in  their  dwelling  houses  for  a 
long  time  after  they  die :  I  should  imagine, 
from  the  numerous  coffins  which  I  met  with 
in  such  circumstances,  that  many  are  thus 
kept  for  years.  The  coffins  are  remarka- 
bly ^hick  and  strong,  and  the  joints  care- 
fully cemented,  in  order  to  prevent  any  un- 
pleasant smell  from  being  emitted  during 
the  decay  of  the  body.  Much  of  this  respect 
which  is  paid  by  the  Chinese  to  the  mem- 
ory of  their  deceased  relatives,  is  doubtless 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  sanctioned  and  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  customs  of  ages ; 
but  in  charity  we  must  suppose  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  springs  from  a  higher  and 
purer  source,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  the  Chinese  periodically  visit  the 
tombs  of  their  fathers  to  worship  and  pay 
respect  to  their  memory,  they  indulge  in  the 
pleasing  reflection,  that  when  they  them- 
selves are  no  more  their  graves  will  not  be 
neglected  and  forgotten — but  will  also  be 
visited  by  their  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren, in  whose  hearts  and  aflections  they 
will  live  for  many,  many  years  after 
their  bodies  have  mouldered  into  dust. 
Yours,  dLC, 

R.  Fortune. 
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1.  A  Plea  for  the  Liberties  of  the  Scottish 
Universities,  By  John  Stuart  Black- 
iR,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.     1843. 

2.  Resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  Senatus  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  of  University 
and  King's  College,  and  of  Marischal 
College^  Aberdeen,  in  favor  of  the  Aboli^ 
tion  of  Religious  Tests  in  the  Universi^ 
ties  of  Scotland.     1844. 

On  the  recent  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Establishment,  a  number,  both  of  the 
Teachers  in  the  Parochial  Schools  and  of 
the  Professors  and  Office-bearers  in  the  Uni- 
versities, seceded  from  the  communion  of 
the  Established  Church.  The  former 
have  already  been  summarily  expelled  from 
their  offices,  and  a  vigorous  effort  is  now 
making  by  the  Church  Courts  to  subject 
the  latter  to  similar  treatment.  Among 
others  who  seceded  is  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Principal  of  the  United  College,  St.  An- 
drews. This  distinguished  philosopher 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bill 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  Decisions  of 
the  Courts  of  Law,  have  essentially  chang- 
ed the  constitution  of  the  Establisbrd 
Church,  considered  himself  bound  to  aban- 
don its  communion.  For  entertaining  this 
opinion,  and  acting  upon  it,  he  has  been 
considered  unworthy  of  holding  the  office  of 
Principal  of  the  United  College — his  col- 
leagues have  memorialized  the  government 
to  remove  him — and  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
Andrews  have  taken  measures  with  a  view 
to  his  expulsion.  In  justification  of  this  at- 
tempt, it  is  pleaded  that  the  law  requires 
every  Office-bearer  and  Teacher  in  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Scotland  to 
conform  to  the  Established  Church;  and 
that  a  due  regard  for  the  welfare  both  of 
Religion  and  of  the  Establishment  impera- 
tively demands  that  it  should  be  strictly  en- 
forced. As  the  subject  is  one  of  very  great 
importance  to  all  classes  tf(Hhe  community, 
we  propose  examining  at  some  length  how 
far  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  rcii* 
gious  tests  in  our  Universities  and  Colleges 
is  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  either 
of  education  or  religion;  but,  owing  to  the 
aspect  which  the  question  has  assumed  in 
this  country,  it  will  be  necessary,  at  the 
same  time,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
connexion  which  exists  between  the  Courts 
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of  the  established  Church  and  the  Acadero* 
ical  InstitutioD  of  the  couotry. 

To  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  natare  and  extent  of  the  power  which 
the  Church  Judicatories  exercised  over  the 
Universities  prerious  to  the  Revolution, 
would  be  alike  tedious  and  superfluous. 
The  most  strenous  advocate  of  clerical  su- 
premacy would  scarcely,  we  apprehend,  at- 
tempt to  support  the  claims  of  the  Church 
by  a  reference  to  the  unsettled  period  of 
the  Protectorate ;  or  to  ground  its  powers 
on  statutes  which,  whatever  may  be  their  im- 
port, have  been  long  ago  repealed.  When 
Presbyterianism  was  established  at  the  Re- 
volution, its  adherents  manifested  a  natural 
anxiety  to  improve  their  victory,  and  to  se- 
cure themselves  against  the  future  assaults 
of  their  fallen  adversaries.  And  as  care 
had  been  taken  during  the  brief  reign  of 
Episcopacy,  that  all  the  office-bearers  in  the 
Universities  and  Schools  should  *  submit 
to  and  own  the  government  of  the  Church 
by  archbishops  and  bishops;'*  so  now  it 
was  determined,  as  a  security  against  the 
danger  whicji  was  apprehended  from  the 
adherents  of  Prelacy,  that  they  should,  in 
their  turn,  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
seminaries  of  education ;  and  none  but 
sound  Whigs  and  Presbyterians  allowed  to 
hold  office  in  these  institutions.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1690,  an  Act  was  passed  declar- 
ing, that  no  persons  should  *  be  either  ad- 
mitted or  allowed  to  continue  in  the  exer- 
cise '  of  any  office  in  the  Universities  or 
schools,  *  but  such  as  do  acknowledge  and 
profess  and  shall  subscribe  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  also  swear  and  subscribe  the 
oath  of  allegiance.'  But  this  statute  confer- 
red no  powers  on  the  Church,  nor  were  the 
clergy  recognised  in  any  way  as  the  parties 
who  were  empowered  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  Act  explicitly  as- 
serts it  to  be  'their Majesties'  undoubted  right 
and  prerogative  to  name  visitors  for  the 
Universities  and  Schools ;'  and  appoints  a 
Commission  for  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
moving from  these  institutions  all  the  teach- 
ers and  office-bearers  who  were  disaffected 
to  the  constitution  in  Church  or  State — in 
other  words,  all  who  were  Episcopalians  and 
Jacobites.  The  nomination  of  this  Commis- 
sion, consisting  for  the  most  part  of  lay- 
men, as  well  as  the  silence  of  the  Legisla- 
ture respecting  any  powers  of  superintend- 
ence or  control  possessed  by  the  Church, 
show  clearly  that  no  such  powers  were  re- 

*  Scot!  Acti.    Folio  edit.    Vol.  viii.  p.  379. 
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cognised  by  it  as  then  existing.  This  is 
further  confirmed  by  an  Act  pjassed  three 
years  later,  while  the  commission  was  still 
in  operation, — subjecting  '  all  schoolmas- 
ters, and  teachers  of  youth  in  schools,'  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery,  while  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  Universities 
and  Colleges.  The  powerof  superintendence 
over  schools,  as  well  as  academical  institu- 
tions, had  always  been  the  undoubted  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown  ;  but  by  the  statute  re- 
ferred to,  the  control  of  these  inferior  sem- 
inaries was  delegated  to  the  Presbyteries ; 
while  the  silence  of  the  Legislature  respect- 
ing Universities,  renders  it  evident  that  the 
superintendence  of  these  institutions  was 
reserved  for  Parliament  and  the  Sovereign. 
In  corroboration  of  this  view  we  may  men- 
tion the  fact,  that  only  three  days  later 
another  Act  was  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Commission,  showing,  by  implica- 
tion, both  the  continued  recognition  of  the 
rights  referred  to  in  the  Crown,  and  the 
limited  nature  of  the  powers  conferred  up- 
on the  Church  Courts. 

The  Act  of  1690  rendered  subscription 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith  imperative  on 
all  teachers  and  office-bearers  in  the  Uni- 
versities ;  but  made  no  provision  respecting 
the  mode  in  which,  or  the  persons  by  whom, 
it  was  to  be  received.  This  was  provided 
for  by  the  famous  Statute  of  1707, — the 
latest  Act  of  the  Legislature  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  declared  that  subscription  was 
to  be  given  before  *  the  respective  Presby- 
teries of  the  bounds.'  The  Act  of  1707 
seems  to  have  been  at  no  time  rigidly  en- 
forced. At  all  events,  it  very  soon  became 
at  least  partially  obsolete.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  subscription  was  ever  required 
from  some  of  the  most  influential  office- 
bearers in  the  Universities.  This  much  at 
least  is  certain,  that  the  office  of  Chancellor 
was  at  a  very  early  period  held  by  distin- 
guished individuals  connected  with  the 
Episcopal  Church — the  members  of  which, 
more  than  those  of  any  other  communion, 
are  excluded  both  by  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  law.*  The  religious  test  has  thus 
in  many  instances  been  either  tacitly  dis- 
pensed with,  or  very   materially  modified. 

*  in  1724,  only  aoTenteen  years  after  tbe  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  of  Security,  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
an  Eptflcopalian,  was  unanimously  elected  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  at 
his  Grace*8  death  in  1744,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, also  an  Episcopalian,  was  appointed  to  the 
vacant  office ;  so  little  was  the  regard  paid  even 
in  these  times  either  to  the  Act  of  Security,  or  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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During  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  Union,  a  very  considerable  number  of 
Professors  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Universities,  by  whom  no  declaration  of  con- 
formity to  the  Established  Church  was 
given,  and  from  whom  it  was  never  asked ; 
and  not  a  few  whose  well  known  opinions 
would  have  rendered  such  a  declaration  an 
utter  mockery.  The  law  has  never  been 
strictly  observed  in  any  University,  and  has 
never,  since  its  enactment  in  1707,  been 
put  in  force  against  a  single  individual. 
In  the  University  of  Edinburgh  the  statute 
has  been  in  desuetude  for  nearly  a  centu- 
ry ;  and  no  small  number  of  the  most  illus- 
trious men  who  have  adorned  its  annals 
during  that  period,  roust  have  been  exclud- 
ed had  these  tests  been  enforced.  In  the 
Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen', 
though  subscription  is  at  present  required 
from  Professors,  this  has  not  been  the  uniform 
practice.  In  both  institutions,  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  have  frequently  held 
the  offices  of  Chancellor  and  Rector,  with- 
out being  called  upon  to  subscribe  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith;  and  in  the  former  they 
have  long  been  admitted  even  to  Professor- 
ships, on  adhibiting  their  names  to  that  doc- 
ument.* In  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
subscription  is  required  from  the  Profes- 
sors, but  not  from  the  Chancellors,  though 
the  law  is  equally  applicable  to  both. 

*  Thus  these  decrees 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves*  are  dead  ;* 

and  in  this  condition  they  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  allowed  to  remain,  had  they 
not  seemed  fitted  to  furnish  the  supporters 
of  the  Established  Church  with  a  weapon 
which  they  might  employ  with  effect  against 
the  recently  enlarged  body  of  Dissenters. 
*  This  revival  of  the  antiquated  claims  of 
the  Church  to  exercise  authority  over  the 
seats  of  learning,  is  attempted  to  be  borne  out 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Statutes  of  1690  and 
1707,  and  to  certain  Acts  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1711  and  in  1719;  in  which 
that  venerable  body  claim  a  general  power  of 

*  Three  of  her  Majesty's  ministers.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  have 
within  these  few  years  held  the  office  of  rector  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  though  all  three  are 
Episcopalians.  This  is  the  case  also  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  eminent  both  of  the  late  and 
present  professors.  In  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh there  are  about  a  dozen  Nonconformists 
Altogether,  in  the  various  Universities,  there  are 
at  the  present  moment  upwards  of  twenty  office- 
bearers who  do  not  conform  to  the  Established 
Church. 
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superintendence  over  the  Universities ;  and 
enjoin  the  subordinate  Church  Courts  to 
take  especial  notice  of  what  is  taught  in 
these  institutions,  and  to  observe  the  morals 
and  conversation  both  of  masters  and 
scholars.  With  regard  to  these  Acts  of 
Assembly,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  thej 
are  not  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature ;  they 
are  embodied  in  no  existing  Statute;  and 
are  therefore  unwarranted  claims  to  the 
possession  of  powers  which  the  Church 
never  exercised  at  any  period  of  her  history 
— except  perhaps  during  the  brief  and 
stormy  times  of  the  Commotiwealth.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  unsuccessful 
efforts,  the  Church  Courts  have  never  at- 
tempted to  interfere  with  the  Universities 
since  the  Revolution.  Even  though  these 
claims,  therefore,  were  as  well-founded  as 
they  are  the  reverse,  they  have  long  ago  be* 
come  obsolete.  Dating  even  from  the  Act 
of  Assembly  of  1719,  they  have  not  been 
exercised  during  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years,  and  must  consequent- 
ly be  regarded  as  having  been  long  in  desue- 
tude. 'This  principle  is  explicitly  recog- 
nised in  the  Report  of  the  University  Com* 
mission  of  1830,  where,  -speaking  of  the 
right  claimed  by  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh 
to  '  advise '  the  patrons  of  that  University 
in  the  election  of  Professors,  it  is  said,  that 
with  one  exception  not  favorable  to  the  re- 
newed claim,  this  clause  in  the  charter  of 
the  University  has  been  wholly  inoperative, 
and,  according  to  the  established  principles 
of  Scotch  law,  must  now  be  regarded  as  no 
longer  effectual.* 

The  claim  of  the  Church,  then,  to  these 
powers  and  privileges  must  stand  or  fall  by 
the  acts  of  1690  and  of  1607.  The  latter, 
which  as  to  this  point  is  little  more  than  a 
recapitulation  of  the  former,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
enacts, '  That  in  all  time  coming,  no  pro* 
feasors,  principles,  regents,  masters,  or 
others  bearing  office  in  any  University, 
College,  or  School  within  this  kingdom,  be 
capable  or  be  admitted  or  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  exercise  of  their  said  functions, 
but  such  as  shall  own  and  acknowledge  the 
civil  government  in  manner  prescribed,  or 
to  be  prescribed,  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
as  also  that,  before  or  at  their  admissions, 
they  do  and  shall  acknowledge  and  profess, 
and  shall  subscribe  to  the  foresaid  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  as  the  confession  of  their 


*  Report  relative  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, p.  7. 
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faith ;  and  that  thej  will  practice  and  coo- 
form  themselves  to  the  worship  presently  in 
use  in  the  Church,  and  submit  themselves 
to  the  government  and  discipline  thereof; 
and  never  endeavor,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  same, 
and  that  before  the  respective  Presbyteries 
of  their  bounds.' 

There  are  two  questions  which  the  con- 
sideration of  this  Act  presents.  What 
powers  does  it  confer  on  the  Church  1  And 
what  obligations  does  it  lay  on  Professors  ? 
In  answer  to  the  first  we  remark — what  the 
most  cursory  view  of  the  statute  is  sufficient 
to  show — that  it  merely  constitutes  the 
members  of  Presbytery  the  statutory  func- 
tionaries authorized  to  administer  the  legal 
test.  It  gives  them  no'  power  of  superin- 
tendence or  control  over  the  Universities. 
It  recognizes  in  them  no  right  of  examina- 
tion or  trial  of  the  Professors,  either  before 
or  after  admission,  and  no  power  to  depose 
or  to  sue  for  deposition.  The  only  duty 
which  it  commits  to  their  charge,  is  to  see 
the  genuine  copy  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
subscribed  without  alteration.  Their  office 
is  in  every  respect  analagous  to  that  of  the 
magistrate,  to  whom  the  administration  of 
the  other  part  of  the  test,  the  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  is  committed.  Their 
powers  emanate  from  the  same  source, 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  limitation.  In 
both  cases  the  duty  of  the  statutory  officers 
is  purely  ministerial.  It  is  strictly  limited 
to  the  administration  of  the  test  which  the 
law  enjoins,  and  ends  the  moment  that  act 
is  performed.* 

The  question  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
Church  under  the  Act  of  Security,  has  been 
twice  tried  before  the  Supreme  Tribunals 
of  Scotland,  and  in  both  cases  with  the 
same  result.  The  first  of  these  trials  oc- 
cursed  in  1756,  when  the  Rev.  Willfam 
Brown  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  the 
office  of  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Ecclesi- 
astical History  in  the  new  College  of  St. 
Andrews.  This  appointment  was  resisted 
both  by  the  University  and  the  Presbytery, 
on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Browii  was  charged 
with  gross  immorality ;  and  they  resolved 
to  delay  his  induction  to  office  till  the 
charges  brought  against  him  should  be  fully 
investigated.  Mr.  Brown  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  vindication  of  his 
rights,  and  the  judges  decided  that  the  con- 
duct of  his  opponents  was  *  unwarrantable 

*  See  the  Faculty  Report  of  the  Case,  Blackie 
T.  Marischal  Coll.,  Aberdeen. 
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and  illegal,'  ordered  the  members  of  the 
University  to  admit  him  to  his  office,  and 
'  loaded  them  personally  with  the  expense 
of  the  process.'  The  Presbytery,  in  a  peti- 
tion which  they  presented  on  the  subject  to 
the  General  Assembly,  state  that  Mr. 
Brown's  Counsel,  (his  Majesty's  solicitor, 
Mr.  Pringle,  afterwards  Lord  Alemoor,)  '  a 
man  known  to  be  eminent  in  his  profession, 
not  only  asserts  that  the  Presbytery  have  no 
power  to  deliberate  concerning  the  charac- 
ter of  a  minister  who,  as  a  professor  of  di- 
vinity, is  to  be  a  member  of  Presbytery ; 
but  that  their  power  is  only  ministerial^  and 
that  on  no  account  they  are  to  refuse  him 
to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  formula, 
nor  can  they  on  any  account  impede  his 
admission  ;  but  that  the  judges,  by  ordain- 
ing a  man  in  Mr.  Brown's  circumstances 
to  be  forthwith  admitted,  and  finding  the 
deed  of  the  University  delaying  his  admis- 
sion until  his  character  should  be  cleared, 
illegal  and  unwarrantable,  and  loading  them 
with  the  expense  of  process,  seem  to  be  of 
the  same  mind  with  the  solicitor.'*  Now, 
since  the  Court  decided  that  the  powers  of 
the  Presbytery  were  limited  to  the  mere 
administration  of  the  legal  test,  even  in  the 
admission  to  office  of  a  theological  profes- 
sor, who  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  Presby- 
tery, much  more  must  this  be  the  case  in 
the  admission  of  a  lay  professor. 

This  question  was  again  raised  in  1839, 
when  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  and  the 
Senatus  of  Marischal  College  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  exclude  Professor 
Blackie  from  the  Chair  of  Humanity,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  accompanied  his 
subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  with 
a  public  declaration,-  that  he  did  not  sub- 
scribe this  document  'as  his  private  con- 
fession of  faith,  but  in  his  public  profes- 
sional capacity,  and  in  reference  to  Univer- 
sity offices  and  duties  merely ;  and  that  ia 
law  a  non-theological  professor  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church.  He  signa  the  articles  as  articles 
of  peace  only.'  The  Judge  before  whom 
the  case  was  debated,  enters  largely,  in  a 
Note  annexed  to  his  Judgment,  into  the 
question  respecting  the  alleged  authority 
possessed  by  the  Church  Courts  over  the 
Universities.  '  In  the  argument  of  the  Pres- 
bytery,' says  his  Lordship,  '  a  pretension  is 
urged  by  them,  that  they  have  some  right 


*  Representation  and  Petition  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  St.  Andrews  in  the  General  Assembly, 
1757. 
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of  control  and  superintendence  at  com- 
mon law  over  the  conduct  and  religi6us 
opinions  of  all  professors  in  our  Universi- 
ties, as  teachers  of  youth  in  these  schools 
But  the  Lord  Ordinary  conceives  that  claim 
to  be  quite  untenable.  The  jurisdiction  of 
Presbyteries  over  the  parochial  schools  is 
de6ned  both  by  statute  and  by  adjudged 
cases,  and  requires  no  confirmation ;  but 
this  has  never  been  extended  to  other 
teachers  of  youth,  and  still  less  to  our  Uni- 
versities. The  Church  necessarily  has 
ample  control  over  the  theological  profes- 
sors, who  must  be  members  of  one  or  other 
of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  before  they  can 
fill  any  of  the  chairs  of  theology.  But  it 
is  a  different  question  whether  the  Church 
have  any  control  over  the  literary  and 
scientific  professors  in  the  Colleges  of  Scot- 
land. The  Lord  Ordinary  hos  found  no 
authority  for  any  such  jurisdiction,  either 
in  the  statute  or  in  the  principles  of  our 
common  law;  and  he  should  think  it  alike 
disadvantageous  to  science  and  to  religion, 
to  give  its  ministers  any  right  of  control 
either  in  the  admission  of  lay  professors,  or 
over  the  general  course  of  instruction  in 
onr  Universities.' 

So  much  for  the  pretended  powers  of  the 
Church  Courts  in  the  admission  of  lay  pro- 
fessors. The  same  learned  judge  gives  an 
equally  explicit  decision  against  their  claims 
to  exercise  authority  over  teachers  and 
office-bearers  in  the  Universities,  after  their 
admission  to  office — even  in  those  cases 
where  the  law  may  appear  to  be  violated. 
'  Indeed,'  says  he,  '  even  if  a  case,  very 
different  in  its  aspect  had  arisen,  much 
doubt  might  have  been  felt  as  to  the  right 
of  a  Presbytery  to  take  any  cognizance  of 
the  statements  and  conduct  of  a  Professor 
after  subscription.  Suppose  that  a  lay  Pro- 
fessor, after  signing  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
had,  in  a  few  weeks  or  days  after  subscrip- 
tion, openly  joined  in  the  comJbunion  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  avowal  that 
he  did  not  mean  thereby  to  prejudice  or 
subvert  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship, 
or  Co  question  the  fundamental  articles  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Presbytery  of 
the  bounds  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  in- 
stitute any  complaint  or  action  before  this 
Coart,  to  recal  or  cancel  the  certificate  of 
subscription,  or  to  subject  the  Professor  to 
any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  alle^d  insin- 
cerity or  falsehood  in  his  subscription. .  The 
answer  would  be  insurmountable,  that,  let 
the  right  of  complaint  (if  any  be  com- 
petent) lie  where  it  may,  it  has  not  been  con- 


ferred  on  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds.' 
It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  (as  is 
stated  by  his  Lordship)  '  there  is  a  remark- 
able difference  between  the  penalty  enacted 
by  Parliament  for  the  omission  of  the  oaths 
of  allegiance,  from  that  provided  in  cases 
of  the  nonsubscription  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith.'  In  the  former  case  it  is  especially 
declared,  that '  if  any  person  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  take  the  oaths  to  Government, 
he  shall  be,  ipso  facto^  incapable  and  dis- 
abled, in  all  cases,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  to  enjoy  the  said  offices  and  ad« 
vantages  thence  arising,  &c.,  and  every 
office  is,  ipso  facto,  adjudged  void.  But 
the  neglect  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of 
Faith  is  attended  with  no  such  penalty  ;* 
and  therefore,  when  any  College  in  Scot- 
land agrees  to  waive  the  act  of  Aueen  Anne 
relative  to  subscription,  it  has  never  yet 
been  ascertained  by  what  authority  it  is  to 
be  enforced.  It  is  believed  that,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  itself,  subscription  by 
the  lay  Professors  has  not  been  insisted  on 
for  many  years.  If  any  evil  were  felt  from 
this,  or  from  any  other  omission  of  statutory 
regulation,  the  remedy  does  not  lie  with  the 
Presbyteries  of  the  bounds,  to  whom  no 
power  of  review  or  control  over  the  Uni- 
versities is  given.  But  the  extensive  power 
competent  to  the  Sovereign,  of  appointing 
visitations  of  Scottish  Universities,  was 
probably  thought  sufficient  for  the  exposure 
and  correction  of  every  practical  abuse.' 

Such  is  the  law  on  this  subject,  as  laid 
down  by  the  eminent  Judge  above  referred 
to.  The  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  acquiesced 
in  his  Lordship's  decision,  and  Mr.  Blackie 
was  admitted  to  his  office  without  further 
opposition. 

Let  us  now  consider  to  what  extent  and 
effect  the  parties  subscribing  the  Confession 
of  Faith  are  bound  by  their  subscriptiou, 
and  what  the  law  holds  it  to  iroport.t  The 
law  must  have  been  intended  to  secure  con* 
formity  either  to  the  Established  Church  for 
the  time  being,  whatever  form  its  govern- 

•  In  1711,  only  three  years  after  the  Act  of 
Security  had  pastted,  on  toe  occasion  of  a  con- 
tested election  of  a  Professor  in  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  the  vote  of  Dr.  Bower  was  objected  to 
because  be  had  not  signed  the  Confession  of 
Faith;  but  the  objection  was  repelled  by  the 
Court  of  Sessionn,  who  decided  that  the  omission 
did  not  disqualify  him  from  exercising  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  his  office. 

t  We  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  formula  at- 
tached to  the  Confession  of  Faith  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1694,  because  it  has  been  decided 
that  *'  it  is  not  specially  authorized  by  the  statnte 
of  1707,  and  in  some  points  goes  beyond  it.' 
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men!  and  creed  might  take ;  or  to  the  doc- 
trine,  discipline,  and  government  of  the 
Church  as  it  existed  in  1707,  when  the  Act  of 
Security  was  passed.  A  moment's  considera- 
tion will  suffice  to  show,  that  the  former 
alternative  could  not  ha?e  been  the  intention 
of  the  statute.     The  grand  object  of  the 
framers  of  the  law,  was  to  secure  the  Pro- 
testant religion  and  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  church  government ;  and  with  this  view 
they  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  the 
offices  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country  from  being  held  by  those  who  were 
disaffected  either  to  the  Government  or  to 
the  Church.     This  will  really  be  admitted 
by  all.     Bat  surely  it  will  not  be  contended, 
that  a  statute  framed  with  this  view  was  de- 
signed to  secure  adherence  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  even  though  it  should  be 
essentially  changed  both  in  doctrine  and  in 
government, — rejecting  the  truths  for  which 
the  authors  of  the  Revolution  settlement 
had  struggled  and  suffered,  and  embodying 
the  very  errors  against  which  they  had  I  tiled 
up  their  testimony.    The  Sovereign  might 
be  constituted  the  head  of  the  Scottish,  as 
really  and    avowedly   as  of  the  English 
Church.     The  people  might  be  deprived  of 
every  privilege  with  which  they  were  at  that 
period  invested;  nay,  even  Episcopacy  it- 
self might  again  become  the  established 
religion  of  the  country;  and  yet,  on  the 
sapposition  made,  the  subscribers  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  must  be  by  law  bound 
to  adhere  to  the  Establishment,  in  spite  of 
all  these  vital  changes  in  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline !     We  scarcely  think  that  even  the 
most  inveterate  abettor  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Church,  will  venture  to  defend  a  con- 
clusion so  preposterous.    It  is  evident,  then, 
that  the  Act  of  1707  must  have  been  in- 
tended to  secure  adherence  to  the  Church  as 
then*  established ;  and  that  those  who  '  prac- 
tice and  conform  to  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
&nd  government,'  as  settled  at  the  Reve- 
lation, comply  with  every  condition,  and 
possess  every  qualification  which  the  framers 
cf  the  statute  intended  to  secure.     Is  this 
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*  This  if  corroborated  by  the  striking  difier- 
fncQ  which  the  Act  makes  between  the  manner 
in  which  the  civil  government  is  acknowledged, 
itod  that  in  which  adherence  is  promised  to  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  country.  The 
Professor  most  *  own  and  acknowledge  the  civil 
government  in  manner  prescribed,  or  to  be  pre- 
icribed^  by  the  AcU  of  Parliament ;'  but  no  such 
<)QalificatJon  is  made  respecting  his  adherence  to 
toe  Presbyterian  constitution ;  he  is  required  to 
promise  that  be  *  will  practice  and  conform  him- 
self to  the  wonhippretentiyin  uge  in  the  Church.' 


the  case,  then,  with  the  nonconforming 
Presbyterian  Professors  1  We  unhesitating* 
ly  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  presume 
that  few  or  none  will  call  in  question  the 
accuracy  of  our  statement.  It  is  true  they 
do  not  adhere  to  the  Established  Church 
as  now  constituted,  but  they  still  acknow* 
ledge,  and  profess,  and  su  bscribe  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  as  the  confession  of  their 
faith ;'  and  '  practice  and  conform  '  to  the 
Presbyterian  mode  of  worship.  They  agree, 
in  short,  with  the  framers  of  the  Act  of 
Security,  in  every  one  of  those  points,  both 
of  doctrine  and  of  discipline^  for  which  they 
most  strenously  contended.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  very  strange,  then,  were  these 
Presbyterian  Professors  to  be  ejected  from 
their  offices  by  the  operation  of  a  law,  framed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  un- 
alterable that  very  ecclesiastical  constitution 
to  which  they  adhere. 

We  have  hitherto  argued  the  question  on 
the  supposition  that  the  law  requires,  on 
the  part  of  lay  Professors,  an  assent  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  requited  from  minis- 
ters of  the  Church ;  who,  as  public  expound- 
ers of  Christian  doctrine,  are  to  be  under- 
stood, by  their  subscription  to  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  as  declaring  that  they  have 
thoroughly  studied  the  whole  of  that  docu- 
ment, and  are  prepared  to  give  their  full  and 
deliberate  assent  to  every  proposition  which 
it  contains.    This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
Such  an  assent  is  neither  required  nor  given. 
The  principle  laid  down  by  Paley  respect- 
ing the  meaning  and  objects  of  religious 
tests,  is  recognised  both  by  law  and  prac- 
tice.   In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
articles  are  -signed  merely  as  articles  of 
peace.   When  Professor  Blackie  subscribed 
the  Confession  of  Faith  before  the  Presby- 
tery of  Aberdeen,  he   made  an  explicit 
declaration  that  his  subscription  was  to  be 
understood  as  merely  giving  a  guarantee 
that  '  he  would  teach,  in  the  chair  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed,  nothing  contrary 
to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  to  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  of  the 
same.'     And  these  explanations  respecting 
the  meaning  and  object  of  the  test,  met 
with  the  full  approbation  of  the  Judge  who 
decided  the  case.     He  '  affirms  that  they 
are  truly  no  more  than  the  sentiments 
which,  though  not  expressed,  must  be  pre- 
sumed, or  understood  to  be  felt,  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  persons  who  are  accustom- 
ed and  called  to  subscribe  this  and  similar 
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legal  tests.'  The  law,  then,  as  inteipreted 
by  this  legal  authority,  has  a  reference  to 
Professors  in  their  public,  rather  than  in 
their  private  capacity ;  and  merely  requires 
from  them  a  guarantee  that  they  shall  not, 
in  their  professional  instructions,  impugn 
the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  nor 
seek  to  subvert  her  discipline  and  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  evidently  for  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion that  the  best  men  only  should  be  Bjp* 
pointed  to  Chairs  in  the  Universities ;  and 
it  is  equally  evident  that  the  wider  the  range 
of  choice,  the  greater  the  probability  that 
this  object  will  be  secured.  But  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Test  Act  must  limit  the  choice 
of  the  University  patrons  to  the  best  men, 
not  of  the  whole  world,  but  of  one  sect, 
forming  a  minority  even  in  Scotland,  and 
comprising  by  no  means  any  exorbitant 
share  of  talent  and  learning.  It  is  right 
and  proper  that  the  Professors  of  Theology 
should  be  selected  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church;  for  no  man 
should  be  appointed  to  teach  what  he  does 
not  believe.  But  what  connection  is  there 
between  Calvinism  and  Chemistry — be- 
tween Presbyterianism  and  Pharmacy  ?  A 
man  may  surely  be  an  eminent  Scholar, 
and  yet  have  doubts  respecting  the  divine 
orgin  of  Presbytery  ;  or  a  profound  Philoso- 
pher, and  yet  prefer  the  Liturgy  to  ex- 
tempore Prayers.  Had  the  test  been  en- 
forced in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  during 
the  last  century,  no  small  number  of  those 
distinguished  individuals  who  have  shed  so 
much  lustre  around  that  institution,  would 
have  been  excluded  from  those  chairs  which 
they  showed  themselves  so  pre-eminently 
qualified  to  fill ;  and  it  is  more  necessary 
now  than  ever  that  the  range  of  selection 
should  be  rendered  as  extensive  as  possible ; 
since  so  many  eminent  Scotchmen  have 
been  called  to  occupy  academical  situations 
abroad,  thereby  greatly  narrowing  the  field 
of  choice  at  home.  We  belive  we  are  not 
singular  in  thinking,  that  if,  unfortunately 
for  the  interests  of  education,  the  Test  Act 
were  brought  into  active  operation,  our 
Univerities  would  be  deprived  of  their 
brightest  ornaments ;  and  where,  let  us  ask, 
are  we  to  look  for  those  fit  to  fill  their  places  ? 
If  the  twenty-three  Nonconformists  at  pre- 
sent holding  office  in  the  Scottish  Universi- 
ties, are  expelled  from  the  institutions  which 
they  adorn,  because  of  their  conscientious 
adherence  to  their  religious  principles,  the 
choice  of  their  successors  must,  of  course, 
be  limited  to  the  supporters  of  the  Scottish 
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Establishment ;  and  where,  in  the  ranks  of 
that  Establishment,  are  we  to  look  for  mea 
of  European  reputation  qualified  to  fill  the 
vacant  places  t  Ef  adherence  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church  is  to  be  an  indispensable 
qualification,  there  is  not  one  roan  of  first- 
rate  attainments  either  in  literature  or  in 
science,  who  would  be  eligible  to  the 
smallest  office  in  any  of  our  Universities. 
In  such  circumstances,  a  strong  case  must 
be  made  out  by  the  abettors  of  these  ob- 
noxious restrictions,  before  they  can  expect 
the  public  to  aid  their  attempts  to.  cut  down 
our  national  institutions  to  the  petty  di- 
mensions of  sectarian  seminaries. 
«  In  the  first  place,  they  tell  us  that  these 
tests  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
Church.  This  is  the  old  worn-out  plea  that 
has  been  urged  for  centuries  against  every 
proposal  to  bestow  equality  of  rights  and 
privileges  on  the  different  sections  of  the 
community.  If  it  be  true,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  wellbeing  of  the  Establishment 
that  the  Office-bearers  in  our  Universities 
should  be  delivered  over  to  a  Presbyterial 
inquisition,  the  sooner  that  institutions 
which  require  such  a  safeguard  are  abolish- 
ed so  much  the  better.  The  putting  forth 
of  such  an  argument,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Established  Church,  seems  lit- 
tle short  of  infatuation.  Men  '  who  had 
understanding  of  the  times '  would  rather 
waive  the  assertion  of  privileges  to  which 
they  had  an  unquestioned  right,  than  seek 
to  revive  claims  to  the  possession  of  revolt- 
ing powers,  which  even,  in  the  brightest 
days  of  their  prosperity,  they  found  them- 
selves unable  to  exercise. 

Every  change  which  the  progress  of 
knowledge  has  brought  about,  has  been 
strenuously  resisted,  on  the  very  same 
grounds  on  which  the  abolition  of  the  Uni- 
versity Test  Act  is  now  oppo^d.  Every 
amelioration  of  our  ecclesiastical  code, 
every  enlargement  of  toleration,  has  been 
denounced  as  fir  aught  with  certain  destruc- 
tion to  the  Established  Church.  When 
will  men  learn  the  difference  between  an 
endowed  and  a  privileged  church — between 
an  establishment  resting  its  claims  to  pub- 
lic support  on  the  benefits  which  it  renders 
to  the  nation,  and  one  which  surrounds  it- 
self with  invidious  privileges,  and  places 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  enjoyment  of 
equal  rights  and  privileges  by  all  classes  of 
the  community  ?  But  whether  the  onward 
march  of  toleration  be  favorable  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Established  Church  or  not,  it 
is  impossible  to  stop  its  progress.     The 
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Dissenters  have  obtained  either  too  much 
or  too  little.  There  was  at  least  consistep- 
cy  in  excluding  them  .from  all  power  and 
privilege — there  is  neither  consistency  nor 
prudence  in  retaining  the  mere  remnants 
of  intolerance,  which  only  serve  to  irritate. 
A  Dissenter,  it  seems,  ought  not  to  hold 
office  in  any  of  the  Universities;  but  a 
Dissenter  may  be  a  member  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,  and  help  to  make 
laws  for  the  government  both  of  the  Uni- 
versities and  the  Church.  A  Dissenter 
cannot  be  a  teacher  in  the  meanest  paro- 
chial school,  but  he  may  be  a  minister  of 
state,  and  wield  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
patronage  of  the  Crown.  Several  of  the 
University  Chairs  are  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate patrons,  who  do  not  conform  to  the 
Established  Church.  Nearly  the  whole  pa- 
tronage of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Town-Council,  two- 
thirds  of  whom,  with  the  Lord  Provost,  ex 
officio  Lord  Rector  of  the  Seminary,  at 
their  head,  are  Dissenters.  To  this  no  ob- 
jection is  made.  But  that  a  Dissenter 
should  occupy  a  chair  in  one  of  our  Col- 
leges, and  initiate  his  pupils  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  properties  of  triangles,  would, 
ws  are  told,  be  sufficient  to  convert  our 
academical  institutions  into  '  nurseries  of 
skepticism  and  infidelity.'  What  is  still 
more  strange — Episcopalians,  that  very 
class  of  Nonconformists  whom  the  law  was 
specially  framed  to  exclude,  have,  for  more 
than  a  century,  been  freely  admitted  to  Pro- 
fessorships without  any  but  the  most  bene-' 
ficiol  results;  and  yet,  to  secure  by  law 
that  which  has  been  thus  partially  sanction- 
ed by  custom,  would,  it  seems,  be  fraught 
with  ruin  both  to  the  Universities  and  the 
Church  ! 

AH  experience  has  shown  the  folly  of  ex- 
pecting to  change  men's  religions  opinions 
by  means  of  pains  and  penalties.  '  By  ex- 
ternal pressure  things  are  compacted,  as 
well  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world.' 
Where  a  sect  is  at  variance  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  an  abridgment  of  civil  pri-* 
vileges  serves  only  to  render  it  more  zea- 
lous and  hostile.  If  men  are  let  alone,  sec- 
tarian animosity  soon  dies  away.  But 
where  a  mark  of  degradation  is  set  upon 
dissent,  and  men  are  told  they  mNist  not  be 
elected  to  offices  because  they  cannot  be- 
lieve in  this  or  that  speculative  dogma  re- 
specting the  power  of  the  magistrate,  or  the 
Divine  decrees,  every  passion  of  our  nature 
is  roused  in  favor  of  their  creed  ;'  and  en- 
thusiasm, resentment,  or  a  feeling  of  honor. 
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make  them  cleave  obstinately  to  a  religion 
thus  stigmatized  and  insulted.  The  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  quitting  the  proscrib- 
ed faith,  makes  it  shameful  to  abandon  it. 
The  excluded  sectary  feels  himself  not  only 
wronged  but  degraded.  Heart-bur uings 
are  excited,  angry  passions  are  roused. 
The  spirit  of  alienation  becomes  incurable. 
The  quiet,  peace-loving  Seceder  is  turned 
into  an  active,  uncompromising  agitator, 
hostile  to  the  Establishment,  because  the 
Establishment  is  hostile  to  him,  and  con- 
vinced that  its  destruction  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
This  is  the  precise  eflfect  which  exclusive 
laws  have  ever  produced.  *  They  contain/ 
as  it  has  been  justly  said,  '  an  admirable 
receipt  for  converting  all  those  who  can- 
not agree  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
into  the  implacable  enemies  of  its  existence.' 

We  may  be  told,  indeed,  that  we  are  as 
cribing  too  much  importance  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  University  Tests  ;  for  the  num-  ' 
ber  excluded  by  them  is,  in  reality,  very 
small.  But  in  the  first  place,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  every  individual  feels  the 
insult  thrown  upon  his  party.  The  honor 
or  disgrace  of  the  sect  carries  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction  to  the  mind  of  the  hum- 
blest individual  connected  with  it.  '  If  one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with 
it;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the 
members  rejoice  with  it.'  Secondly,  the 
persons  really  excluded,  are  the  very  men 
whom  every  wise  statesman  would  seek 
most  anxiously  to  admit — the  learned, 
peaceable,  and  conscientious — the  most 
dangerous  enemies  and  the  most  desirable 
friends.  And,  thirdly,  though  few  may  be 
excluded  directly,  all  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, indirectly.  There  is  probably  not  one 
Dissenting  teacher  in  the  country  who  does 
not  regard  himself  as  the  victim  of  injus- 
tice, and  believe  that  nothing  short  of  a  posi- 
tive law  could  prevent  him  from  rising  to 
the  highest  honors  of  his  profession. 

An  amiable  person  takes  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  others  the  good  he  himself 
possesses ;  and  the  more  extensively  it  is 
diffused,  the  greater  is  his  delight.  But 
there  are  individuals  to  be  found  whose 
greatest  enjoyment  appears  to  consist  in 
keeping  the  common  blessings  of  life  from 
their  fellow-men,  and  who  seem  to  enjoy 
less  the  possession  of  an  earthly  good  by 
every  additional  person  to  whom  it  is  ex- 
tended. The  truth  is,  the  spirit  of  mo- 
nopoly, the  love  of  power,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  selfish  and  malignant  passions, 
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have  quite  as  much  to  do  in  maintaining 
the  University  Tests,  as  zeal  for  religion  or 
the  Church.  The  more  the  field  of  com- 
petition is  narrowed,  the  greater,  of  course, 
are  the  chances  of  success  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  permitted  to  start  for  the 
prize.  And  it  is  no  doubt  very  pleasant  to 
promote  our  own  interests,  and  to  gratify 
the  insolence  of  superiority,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  flatter  ourselves  into  the  be- 
lief that  we  are  discharging  a  sacred  duty. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  exclusion* 
from  power  and  office,  and  religious  per- 
secution, are  not  convertible  terms— ^that 
persecution  inflicts  positive  punishment 
upon  persons  who  hold  certain  religious 
tenets  ;  whereas  exclusion  from  office  only 
declares,  that  those  who  hold  certain  opin- 
ions shall  not  fill  certain  situations ;  but 
that  it  acknowledges  men  to  be  perfectly 
free  to  hold  those  opinions,  and  allows  them 
to  think  and  believe  as  they  please,  without 
molestation  or  interference.  But  how  can 
men  be  acknowledged  to  be  perfectly  free 
to  hold  their  opinions,  when  they  are  dis- 
tinctly told  that  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  their  exercising  that  freedom  will  be  their 
exclusion  from  honorable  offices  which  are 
open  to  men  of  other  religious  opinions  ? 
How  can  it  be  said  that  men  are  allowed  to 
think  and  believe  as  they  please,  without 
molestation  or  interference,  when  their  con- 
scientious belief  excludes  them  from  honors 
and  emoluments,  and  subjects  them  to  de- 
gradation and  insult?  Persons  who  reason 
in  this  way,  seem  to  imagine  that  persecu- 
tion consists  merely  in  imprisonment  or 
fine.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  aware,  that 
degradation  is  a  far  greater  evil  than  bodi- 
ly pain  or  loss  of  property.  Of  all  griev- 
ances, indeed,  none  are  so  keenly  felt,  none 
vibrate  so  powerfully  through  the  human 
frame,  as  the  brand  of  inferiority  and  legal 
disability  inflicted  on  a  man,  '  because,  on 
the  highest  of  all  considerations,  he  is  led 
by  the  noblest  of  all  guides,  his  own  dis- 
interested conscience.'  Exclusive  laws 
differ  only  in  degree  from  the  dungeon  and 
the  stake.  They  are  just  the  maximum  of 
persecution  that  the  present  age  will  bear. 

It  will  not  do  to  tell  us  that  the  evils  we 
have  described  must  be  endured,  to  prevent 
a  greater  evil ;  that  these  restrictions,  how- 
ever galling,  must  be  submitted  to,  as  ne- 
cessary safeguards  of  the  Church.  All  ex- 
perience has  proved,  that  exclusive  laws 
and  invidious  privileges  are  the  weakness, 
not  the  security,  of  the  institution  that  has 
the    misfortnne   to  be  encumbered   with 
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them.  They  create  hostility  instead  of  dis- 
arming it.  The  best  friends  of  the  Church 
are  those  who  seek  to  free  it  from  such  use- 
less and  galling  restrictions ;  and  those  are 
its  worst  enemies  who  seek  to  maintaio 
them  as  a  bulwark  of  defence.  And  what, 
afler  all,  is  the  amount  of  protection  which 
these  laws  can,  in  any  circumstances,  give 
the  Church  T  The  utmost  they  can  do  is 
to  reduce  enemies  to  a  state  of  apparent 
neutrality.  They  may  restrain  those  who 
submit  to  them  from  overt  acts  of  hostility, 
but  not  from  hostile  opinions  and  feel- 
ings. 

We  are  fortunately  enabled  to  bring 
these  arguments  to  the  test  of  experience. 
We  may  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Prussia  and  Holland,  in  proof  of  the 
good  effects  which  have  been  produced  by 
the  abolition  of  religions  tests.  What  is, 
perhaps,  still  more  to  the  purpose,  we  have 
before  our  eyes  the  example  of  the  Metro* 
politian  University  of  Scotland,  where  the 
Test  has  been  in  complete  abeyance  du- 
during  the  brightest  period  of  its  existence ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  even  alleged  that  this  has 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected  the  stability 
of  the  Established  Church. 

But  secondly,  we  are  told  that  these  ex- 
clusive laws  must  be  maintained  for  the 
sake  of  religion  as  well  as  of  the  Charch ; 
since  all  teachers  of  youth  ought  to  be  per- 
sons of  religious  principle — a  result  which 
can  be  secured  only  by  a  religious  tesL 
We  willingly  admit,  that  it  is  roost  desira* 
ble  that  all  teachers  of  youth  should  not 
only  possess  the  qualifications  and  attain- 
ments proper  for  the  due  performance  of 
their  special  duties,  but  be  troly  religions 
and  moral  men ;  but  we  deny  that  this  ever 
has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  secured  by  the 
operation  of  a  test.  The  advocates  of 
these  restrictions  have  quietly  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  outward  adherence  to  a  creed, 
and  genuine  Christianity,  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  A  test  may  indeed,  secure 
external  orthodoxy,  but  not  inward  piety 
— the  simulation  of  an  opinion,  but  not  the 
honest  belief  of  it.  True  religion  is  some- 
thing too  spiritual  to  be  created  by  such 
coarse  and  clumsy  machinery  aa  the  appli- 
cation of  a  teat,  or  the  hope  of  reward  or 
the  dread  of  pnnishment.  But  the  mischief 
does  not  stop  here.  The  restriction  refers 
red  to  has  not  only  failed  to  produce  the 
expected  good,  but  has  been  productive  of 
great  and  positive  evil.  It  admits  those 
who  ought  to  be  excluded,  and  excludes 
those  who  ought  to  be  admitted^    It  is  a 
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barrier  only  agaioBt  the  modest,  pious,  and  I 
conscieutioas  inquirer  after  truth,  who  has ' 
scruples,  it  may  be,  respecting  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  test,  but  who  disdains  to  tamper 
with  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  ;  while  the  un- 
scrupulous unbeliever,  with  whom 

*  OathB  are  but  words,  and  words  but  wind,' 

takes  the  test  without  hesitation— in  many 
cases,  it  is  believed,  without  even  reading 
it.  By  offering  office,  honor,  and  emolu- 
ment, as  the  reward  of  conformity,  an  ap- 
peal is  made  not  to  a  man's  conscience, 
but  to  his  sordid  passions,  and  to  his  vani- 
ty, and  thus  attempts  to  seduce  him  to  sac- 
rifice principle  to  selfish  and  worldly  inter- 
ests. It  encourages  an  external,  and  not 
an  internal  and  spiritual  religion.  It  makes 
earnestness  and  sincerity  a  crime,  and  in- 
difference or  neutrality  a  virtue.  The 
pious  Presbyterian  Dissenter,  who,  agree- 
ing in  all  the  important  doctrines  of  the 
Confession,  has  the  misfortune  to  regard 
lay  patronage  as  an  unwarrantable  usurpa- 
tion, or  to  believe  that  heretical  opinions 
ought  not  to  be  punished  by  civil  penal- 
ties;* or  the  Congregation alist,  who  dif- 
fers from  the  former  in  regard  to  church 
government,  but  agrees  with  him  in  all  that 
relates  to  sound  doctrine,  is  told  to  stand 
by  on  the  other  side ;  while  the  worldly- 
minded,  to  whom  the  whole  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference,  is  freely  welcomed. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  system  have 
been  precisely  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  has  notoriously  failed  to  secure 
either  Christian  piety,  or  even  conformity, 
to  the  Established  Church ;  and  yet  it  is 
strenuously  defended,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  very  existence 
of  religion  in  our  seminaries  of  educa- 
tion I 

It  is  justly  stated,  in  the  Resolutions  on 
this  subject,  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  of 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  that  *  such 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of 
life  of  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Scotland, 
aa  to  remove  a  chief  occasion  for  a  reli- 

*  *  For  their  pubJishiog  of  such  opinions,  and 
maintaining  of  such  practices  as  are  contrary  to 
the  light  of  nature,  or  to  the  known  principles  of 
Christianity,  whether  concerning  faith,  worship, 
or  conversation,  or  to  the  power  of  godliness,  A^s , 
tb€y  may  lawfully  be  called  to  account,  and  pro- 
ceeded against  by  the  censures  of  the  Church,  and 
hy  the  power  of  the  civil  magisttate.* — Confession 
of  FottA,  chap.  xx.  4.  In  what  way,  we  would 
isk,  is  the  good  of  religion  to  be  promoted  by  de- 
manding from  every  Professor  an  assent  to  such 
■entimeots  is  these  ? 
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gious  test  being  deemed  a  requisite  condition 
of  admission  to  a  College.  Those  Colleges 
were  all  framed,  more  or  less  according  to 
the  monkish  model ;  but  gradually,  steadily, 
universally,  the  domestication  of  students 
within  Colleges  has  ceased  to  be  a  practice. 
The  College  buildings  in  Scotland  have 
become  essentially  an  aggregation  of  class- 
rooms, with  their  appendages  of  libra- 
ries, museums,  and  public  halls.  The  stu- 
dents come  to  the  College  daily  from  their 
private  dwelling-places,  to  attend  the  pub- 
lic prelections  of  the  Professors  whose 
branches  they  may  bestudying,and  assemble 
in  classes,  for  an  hour  once  or  twicc-a-day, 
under  each  Professor.  Such,  in  the  state 
to  which  the  demands  of  society  have 
brought  all  the  Colleges  of  Scotland,  is  the 
amount  of  necessary  intercourse  between 
the  Professors  and  the  students.'  These 
statements  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  Re- 
port of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1630, 
which  numbered  among  its  members  the 
late  and  present  Presidents  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions,  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Hope,  Lords 
Corehouse*  and  Moncreiff,  the  late  Lord 
Advocate  Sir  William  Rae,  Lords  Rose- 
berry,  Melville,  Aberdeen,  and  Haddington, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cook.  These  distin- 
guished individuals  state,  that '  there  are 
few  national  institutions  of  long  standing, 

*  The  opinion  of  Lord  Corehouse  respecting 
academical  subjtcription  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  is  worthy  of  especial  notice.  *I  dissent,' 
(says  that  eminent  lawyer,  legal  author,  and 
judge,)  '  from  that  resolution,  that  all  Professors 
shall  be  required  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  proper 
and  necessary  that  the  theological  faculty  should 
belong  to  the  Church  established  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  to  extend  the  same  rule  to  the 
other  faculties,  by  which  not  only  Dissenters  of 
every  denomination,  but  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  are  excluded  from  teaching  science 
and  literature,  appears  an  inexpedient  restriction 
in  the  choice  of  Professors.  It  is  true,  that  sub- 
scription is  enjoined  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
cited  in  the  report,  but  the  circumstances  aad 
opinions  of  the  country  have  materially  changed 
since  that  period  ;  and,  in  particular,  the  number 
of  Episcopalians  has  increased  among  the  best  ed- 
ucated classes  in  the  community.  Accordingly, 
the  practice  of  subscription  has,  for  a  long  time, 
been  generally  discontinued  in  the  Universities ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  those  statutes,  now  fallen 
into  disuse,  instead  of  being  enforced,  should  be 
repealed.'  Yet  Jn  the  debate  which  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  (May,  1644)  on  Mr.  Fox 
Maule's  motion,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  University  Test  Act,  Sir  James  Graham 
IB  reported  to  have  said,  that  '  Lord  Cornhouse 
bad  concurred  in  the  recommendation  that  this 
test  should  not  be  discontinued,  but.  should  Im 
more  rigorously  enforced !' 
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which  have  been  more  powerfully  modified 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  country  than 
the  Universities  in  Scotland ;  and  they 
have  undoubtedly  been  gradually  adapted 
in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  particular 
demands  upon  them,  arising  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  designed.*  After  noticing  the 
fact,  that  the  Professors  must  acknowledge 
the  standards  of  the  Established  Church, 
they  go  on  to  say,  that,  *  in  other  respects, 
the  Universities  of  Scotland  are  not  eccle- 
siastical institutions,  not  being  more  con- 
nected with  the  Church  than  with  any  oth- 
er profession.  They  are  intended  for  the 
general  education  of  the  country,  and,  in 
truth,  possess  scarcely  any  ecclesiastical 
features,  except  that  they  have  a  certain 
number  of  Professors  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  theology,  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  sciences  are  taught.  .  .  .  Neither  con- 
stitutions, endowments,  nor  provisions  for 
public  instruction,  are  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  the  Universities  are  append- 
ages of  the  Church.** 

It  is  evident  that  the  Scottish  Universi- 
ties are  not  mere  ecclesiastical  seminaries, 
but  national  institutions,  existing  for  great 
national  purposes,  and  supported  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  nation,  and  not  for  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  one  sect.  Justice, 
therefore,  requires  that  they  should  be  adap- 
ted to  the  present  state  of  society,  and  that 
every  man  who  possesses  the  requisite  qual- 
ifications should  have  free  access  to  their 
honors  and  emoluments.  No  tests  are  sub- 
scribed by  the  students  who  are  taught  in 
these  institutions,  and  form  their  chief  sup- 
port, and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  any 
should  be  subscribed  by  the  teachers. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  University 
Test  Act  profess  themselves  willing  to  car- 
ry out  their  principles  to  their  full  extent, 
and  plead  for  the  expulsion  from  the  Uni- 
versities of  all  non-conforming  Professors 
and  Office-bearers,  to  whatever  religious 
denomination  they  may  belong.  Others, 
however,  wiser  or  more  moderate  in  their 
views,  shrink  from  such  a  measure,  and  at- 
tempt to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
case  of  the  Episcopalians  and  that  of  the 
*  Free  Church*  Professors.  They  see 
clearly  that  to  enforce  conformity  to  the 

*  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  Dr.  Robertson  is  re- 
ported to  have  stated,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  that '  the  Universities  of  Scot- 
land are  nndoubtedly  part  and  pareel  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Scotland,  and  as  such  ought 
to  be  under  the  cognizance  of  that  Church  !* 
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Established  Church  on  all  the  Office-bear- 
ers in  the  Universities,  would   inevitably 
bring    utter   ruin    on    these    institutions. 
Hence,   alarmed   at  the  consequences  to 
which  their  own  principles  must  inevitably 
lead,  they  wish  them  carried  only  partially 
into  effect ;  and  plead  for  retaining  Episco- 
palians, while  they  call  for  the  expulsion  of 
nonconforming  Presbyterians.     The  form- 
er,  they  allege,  though  not  conforming  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  still 
retain    no    hostility  to    that   institution ; 
whereas  the  latter  not  only  dissent  from  her 
doctrines,  but  are  engaged  in  carrying  on 
active  warfare  against  the   Establishment 
itself.     Now,  it  will  be  observed  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  is  not  the^  ground  which 
the  Established  Church  has  hitherto  taken 
upon  this  subject     She  has  always  insisted 
that  the  law  requires  entire  conformity  to 
her  '  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government/ 
and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.    And 
the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews,  in  their  li- 
bel against  Sir  David  Brewster,  affirm  that 
every  Professor  '  must,  previous  to  induc- 
tion into  his  office,  dedare  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  adhere  to  the  same  as  long  as  he  re- 
tains his  office.'     Secondly,  even  allowing 
the  distinction  in  question  to  be  correct, 
it  is  a  distinction  recognized  neither   by 
the  letter  of  the  law,  nor  by  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution.    The  statute  either  re- 
quires adherence  to  the  Established  Church 
on  the  part  of  all  Office-bearers  in  the  Uni- 
versities, or   it  does  not.    If  it  does  not, 
then  the  attempt  to  eject  the '  Free  Church' 
Professors  and  Office-bearers  is  altogether 
illegal   and    unwarrantable.      If   it  does, 
then  all  Nonconformists,  no  matter  to  what 
communion  they  belong,  must  be  ejected. 
The  revival,  for  party  purposes,  of  an  obso- 
lete penal  statute,  is  bad  enough ;  but  this 
attempted  partiality  in  the  application  of  it, 
adds  immeasurably  to  its  iniquity.    If  an 
intolerant  law  is  to  be  brought  anew  into 
action  after  a  slumber  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, at  least  let  it  be  acted  upon  with  im- 
partiality.    It  is  monstrous  to  suppose  that 
the  country  will  allow  any  Court,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  if  such   a  Court   could    be 
found,  to  use  the  law  in  so  arbitrary  a  fash- 
ion, as  to  declare  that  one  party  may  violate 
its  enactments  with  impunity,  while  another, 
who  happens  to  be  obnoxious  on  particular 
grounds,  shall  suffer  its  pains  and  penalties. 
But,  moreover,  the  claim  put  forth  lot 
forbearance  towards  Episcopalians,  while 
none  is  to  be  shown  to  nonconformist  Pres* 
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bytertans,  is  as  groundless  in  point  of  fact 
as  it  is  worthless  in  law.  We  have  already 
shown  that  the  latter  still  hold  the  ecclesi- 
astical principles  which  were  held  by  the 
framers  of  the  Act  of  Security — they  still 
'  acknowledge'  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  '  conform'  to  the  Presbyterian  mode  of 
worship.  But  no  such  defence  can  be  of- 
fered in  behalf  of  the  Episcopalian  Profes- 
sors. Their  admission  to  office  in  the  Uni- 
versities is  undeniably  opposed  both  to  the 
^irit  and  the  letter  of  the  law.  Adher- 
ence to  a  Calvinistic  creed,  and  to  a  Pres- 
byterian Church,  are  the  two  conditions 
that  it  requires,  neither  of  which  can  be 
complied  with  by  honest  Episcopalians. 
Their  toleration,  therefore,  in  Scottish  Ac- 
ademical Chairs,  is  a  gross  violation  of  that 
statute  which  the  adherents  of  the  Estab- 
lishment are  attempting  to  revive  against 
Presbyterian  Dissenters.  The  Act  of  Se- 
curity, it  is  well  known,  was  passed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  protecting  the  Es- 
tablished Church  against  the  supporters  of 
Popery  and  Prelacy  ;  and  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  Presbyterian  Dissenters,  who 
(with  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  Camero- 
nians)  did  not  then  exist.  The  dreadful  per- 
secution which  they  had  recently  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  a  Prelatical  Church,  made 
the  Presbyterians  of  those  days  regard 
'  Prelatists'  as  their  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies. Have  they  ceased  to  be  so  now? 
Do  they  not  brand  the  Church  of  Scotland 
herself  as  '  Samaria,'  and  her  ministers  as 
*  laymen'  and  'dissenting  teachers?'  Is  it 
not  passing  strange,  then,  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  distinguish  between  the 
case  of  Episcopalian  and  that  of  noncon- 
forming Presbyterian  Professors,  on  the 
ground  that  the  former  are  friendly,  and 
the  latter  hostile  to  the  Established  Church  ? 
And  what  are  to  think  of  those  who  have 
not  only  long  tolerated  the  violation  of  the 
law  in  the  case  of  Episcopalians,  but  who 
avow  that  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  it 
should  still  remain  inoperative;  and  who 
yet  in  the  same  breath  tell  us  that  every 
Office-bearer  in  the  Universities  must  ad- 
here to  the  Established  Church  as  long  as 
he  retains  office,  and  declare  that  they  can- 
not refrain  from  proceeding  against  the 
Free  Church  Professors  *  without  being 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  dereliction  of  duty?' 
They  may  rest  assured  that  the  attempt  will 
be  as  futile  as  it  is  discreditable.  If  the 
Principal  of  the  United  College  of  St.  An- 
drews be  expelled  from  that  office  on  the 
ground  of  his  secession  from  the  Establish- 
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ed  Church,  even-handed  justice  will  require 
that  the  same  step  shall  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  Episcopalian  Professors  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  If  the  one  be  removed,  with- 
out doubt  so  must  the  other.  The  proper 
course  would  be,  a  Royal  Commission  to 
*  take  trial*  of  the  present  Office-bearers  in 
our  Universities,  and  to  *  purge  out  and  re- 
move' all,  whether  Episcopalians  or  Pres- 
byterians, *  who  shall  not  submit  to  the 
government  of  the  Church  now  settled  by 
law.'*  The  advocates  of  the  University 
Test  Act  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  max- 
im, *  Begin  nothing  of  which  thou  hast  not 
well  considered  the  end.' 

But  we  are  told,  that  to  abolish  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Confession  of  Faith  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  sict  of  Union  with  England. 
The  frequency  with  which  this  argument 
has  been  brought  forward,  and  the  promi- 
nent place  that  has  been  assigned  to  it  in 
the  discussions  which  have  recently  taken 
place  on  this  subject,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  advocates  of  this  Test  regard 
it  as  their  grand  support.  The  argument 
is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Union  are  unalterable — a  plea  alto- 
gether absurd.  When  the  Act  of  Union 
was  agreed  to,  Scotchmen  were  naturally 
jealous  lest  the  institutions  of  their  country 
should  be  changed  contrary  to  their  wishes, 
by  the  vote  of  English  representatives; 
and  therefore,  as  a  security  against  the  ap- 
prehended danger,  it  was  stipulated  that 
these  institutions  should  *  remain  and  con* 
tinue  unalterable.'  The  result  of  their 
anxious  precautions  shows  the  futility  of  all 
attempts  to  legislate  for  posterity.  Our 
legislators  have  unhesitatingly  treated  the 
Act  of  Union  as  so  much  waste  paper 
whenever  it  became  necessary  for  the  public 
good  to  do  so.  The  Courts  of  Session  and 
Justiciary,  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  Herita- 
ble Jurisdictions,  the  extent  of  the  Elective 
Franchise,  and  the  number  of  Scotch  Rep- 
resentatives to  Parliament,  have  all  been 
changed,  though  it  was  specially  provided 
in  the  Treaty  of  Union,  regarding  one  and 
all  of  them,  that  they  should  *  continue  for 
ever.'f  Nay  more,  the  constitution  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  itself,  which  was  the 
special  object    of   national    anxiety,   and 

•  Stat.  1690,  chap.  xvii. 

t  One  of  the  Articles  of  Union  provided  for  the 
continuance  of  the  law  against  all  importation  of 
victual  from  Ireland,  or  any  other  place,  as  *  the 
importation  of  provision  and  victual  into  Scotland 
would  prove  a  discouragement  to  tillage.'  Do 
the  advocates  of  the  Test  hold  that  this  Article 
should  have  been  viewed  as  unalterable  ? 
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which  was  secured  unchanged  '  to  ihe  peo- 
ple of  this  land  in  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions/ so  early  as  1712  underwent  a  most 
important  alteration.     Lay  patronage  had 
always  been  obnoxious  to  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland.     One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  after  the  Revolution, 
was  to  abolish  it ;    and  their  '  latest  great 
act,  in  agreeing  to  merge  the  Scotch  into 
a  British  Parliament,  involved  the  stipula- 
tion that  Church  patronage  should  not  be 
restored.'     And  yet,  in  defiance  of  these 
solemn  national  engagements,  in  little  more 
than  five  years  after  the  royal  assent  had 
been  given  to  the  Act  of  Union,  the  yoke 
of  patronage    was    again   laid   upon  the 
necks  of  the  people  of  Scotland  by  the 
avowed   enemies  of  Presbyterianism,  and 
for  the  express  purpose  of  alienating  their 
affections  from  the  reigning  family.*    Out 
of  this  violation  of  the  Act  of  Security 
have  arisen,  directly  or   indirectly,  nine- 
tenths  of  Scottish  dissent ;  and  so  effectu- 
ally has  it  wrought,  that  the  adherents  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Presby- 
terian  form    of  church   government,   are 
now  more  numerous  without  than  they  are 
within    the    pale    of   the    Establishment. 
Now,  strange  to  say,  the  very  persons  who 
resist  the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  University  Chairs,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  are  the  warmest  eulogists  of  this 
restoration  of  patronage.     According  to  this 
mode  of  argument,  the  Treaty  of  Union 
presented  no  obstacle  to  the  passing  of  an 
Act   which,  in  one   way  or   another,  has 
been  the   means  of  driving  two-thirds  of 
ibe  people  of  Scotland  out  of  the  Establish- 
ment ;  but  it  is  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  any  act  of  legislation  that  may  be  cal- 
culated to  remedy  the  evils  that  have  thus 
been  produced !  It  was  appealed  to  in  vain, 

*  Lock  hart  of  Carnwath  eays — *  I  prdaaed  the 
Toleration  and  Patronage  Acta  more  earneatly, 
that  I  thought  the  Presbyteriaa  clergy  would  be 
from  thence  convinced  that  the  cst^bliabment  of 
their  Kirk  would  in  time  be  overturned,  as  it  wqb 
obvioiifl  that  the  security  thereof  was  not  so  thor- 
oughly established  by  the  Union  as  they  ima* 
gined.' — Lockkart  Papers^  Vol  i.  p.  418.  Wod- 
row  states,  that,  in  a  meeting  of  the  Commission 
of  Assembly, '  k  was  owned  by  ail  that  pntrona- 
gea  were  a  very  great  grievance,  and  sinful  in  the 
imposers,  and  a  breach  of  the  security  of  the  Pres- 
byterian constitution  by  the  Union.'  And  in  an 
address  approved  of  by  the  General  Amembly,  the 
passing  or  the  Patronage  Act  is  declared  to  be 
'  contrary  to  our  Church  constitution,  so  well  se- 
cured by  the  Treaty  of  Union.' — Bumei's  History 
rfhis  Own  Times,  Vol.  ii.  p.  595. 
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by  the  alndost  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  against  the  act  of  Boling- 
broke  restoring  lay  patronage.  Is  it  just 
or  reasonable,  then,  that  it  should  be  ap- 
pealed to  successfully  now,  against  a  change 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  and  which 
would  be  welcomed  with  as  great  unanimi- 
ty as  the  former  was  condemned  ? 

The  question  respecting  the  abolition  of 
religious  tests  has  been  raised,  not  by  their 
enemies,  but  by  their  friends.     Had  tbey 
been  contented  to  allow  to  Presbyterians 
the  toleration  which,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, they  have  shown  to  Episcopalians,  the 
demand  ibr  the  total  abolition  of  these  re- 
strictions on  the  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Chairs  would  not,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  made  at  this  time.     But  since 
the  pretension  has  been  revived,  security 
ought  to  be  taken  that  these  intolerant  stat- 
utes shall  not  be  left  capable  of  being  mis- 
used.   Tbey  are  unjust  in  principle,  and 
injurious   in  practice.    They  are   equally 
hostile  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  to 
the  interests  of  science.    They  are  preju- 
dicial   alike    to   religion   and    education. 
They  hold  out  a  temptation  to  insincerity 
in  religious  professions,  and  inffict  a  penal- 
ty for  adhering  to  honest  conviaions.   They 
are  utterly  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
age,  and   are   wholly  inapplicible  to   the 
present  character  of  our  Universities,  and 
the  existing  ecclesiastical  state  of  Scotland. 
Let  them,   therefore,   be  at   once   erased 
from  the  statute-book.     '  It  is  not  wise/ 
says  Burke, '  in  a  well-constituted  common- 
wealth, to  retain  those  laws  which  it  is  not 
proper  to  execute.'     Like  frozen   vipers, 
they  may  at  any  time  be  warmed  into  vigor 
by  a  pestilential  atmosphere.    One  thing  is 
clear,  matters  cannot  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent unsettled  condition.     Either  the  Uni- 
versities must  be  freed  from  all  sectarian 
tests,  and  made  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term.  National   Institutions,  otherwise  the 
various  denominations  of  Dissenters  will 
feel  constrained,  however   reluctantly,  to 
unite  in  the  erection,  on  a  broad  and  libe- 
ral basis,  of  a  scientific  and  literary  Uni- 
versity, in  which  they  may  be  able  to  place 
unlimited  confidence.     We  deprecate  such 
a  result.    Our  object  is  the  conservation  of 
our  existing  educational   institutions,  not 
their  destruction.    The  present  system  of 
education  is   attended    with   many  advas- 
tages,   which  render  its    preservation   an 
object  of  national  importance.     Students  of 
all  sects  and  professions  have  hitherto  ming 
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led  in  our  Universities  without  distinction. 
This  arrangement  has  been  productive  of 
the  most  beneficial  effects  on  the  character 
of  all  parties.  The  intimacies  thus  formed 
have  done  much  to  soften  mutual  preju- 
dices, to  moderate  party  spirit,  and  allay 
the  bitterness  of  controversial  feeling.  But 
once  let  the  youth  of  the  various  sects  be 
confined,  in  the  choice  of  their  companions, 
to  the  members  of  their  own  Church,  and 
the  mamfold  evils  of  our  religious  dissen- 
sions win  be  fearfully  aggravated.  As  the 
different  classes  would  never  meet,  during 
their  earlier  years,  in  any  friendly  relation, 
no  means  would  exist  of  lessening  their 
mutual  prejudices,  or  of  producing  mutual 
respect  and  esteem ;  they  would  conse- 
quently regard  each  other  with  feelings  of 
hostility.  Sectarian  seminaries  of  every 
kind  are,  from  their  very  constitution,  nur- 
series of  bigotry  and  intolerance ;  and  all 
experience  proves  that  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  country  in  such  institutions, 
would  do  more  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined, to  strengthen  the  virulence  of  party 
spirit,  and  to  embitter  and  perpetuate  re- 
ligious animosities. 

It  gives  us  pleasures  to  close  the  forego- 
ing observations  with  the  opinions  express- 
ed in  the  following  passage  from  the  elo- 
quent '  Inaugural  Address,'  which  the  pres- 
ent Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow delivered  on  occasion  of  his  recent 
installation  in  that  high  ofBce.*  We  hon- 
or him  for  the  firmness  and  candor  with 
which  he,  on  so  marked  an  occasion,  ex- 
pressed his  own  sound  and  enlightened 
convictions,  before  an  audience  which, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the 
younger  members  of  the  University,  con- 
tained among  the  Professors  some  of  the 
most  inveterate  supporters  of  the  repro- 
bated Test : — 

'  One  thing  I  do  indeed  deeply  regret, 
and  speaking  in  accordance  with  the  senti- 
ments of  many,  and  in  earnest  prayer  for 
the  welfare  of  this  University,  I  trust  I  may, 
without  offence,  express  my  regret  that  the 
same  liberality  which  has  opened  your 
schools  to  the  taught  has  not  been  extended 
to  the  selection  of  the  teachers.  Making 
the  proper  and  necessary  exception  of  those 
chairs  which  are  devoted  to  teach  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Established  Church,  may  we 
not  ask  why  the  other  chairs  of  this  Uni- 

*  Inaugural  Address  hy  Andrew  JtiUherford^ 
Esq.j  M.  F.y  on  his  Installation  as  Lord  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  (Jan.  10, 1645  ) — p.  10. 
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versity — its  secular  chairs — should  not  be 
open  to  a  candidate  bringing  admitted 
superiority  in  science — what  is  not  less  im- 
portant, nor  less  rare,  extraordinary  power 
of  communicating  knowledge,  and  exciting 
the  emulation  of  his  students — and  withal 
unimpeachable  character,  merely  because 
he  may  not  agree  in  all  things,  possibly  in 
some  nice  point  of  church  government, 
with  the  views  of  the  Establishment  ?  May 
we  not  ask  whether  danger  now  exists  to 
require  the  rejection  from  your  secular 
chairs  of  men — it  may  be  of  European  ce- 
lebrity— who  would  make  your  schools  the 
resort  of  all  generous  and  aspiring  youth  ? 
Shall  we  still  require  tests  which  might 
have  repelled  the  scrupulous  consciences  of 
William  Hunter,  of  Locke,  or  of  Newton? 
William  Hunter  has  enriched  your  college 
by  bis  donations,  not  of  books  only  and 
medals,  though  these  are  the  rarest  and 
choicest  of  their  kind,  but  by  a  museum 
much  more  valuable — the  result  of  his  la- 
bors in  anatomical  science — and  showing 
how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  one 
man  ardently  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  His  biographer  tells  me,  that 
from  scruples  of  conscience  he  left  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Church,  to  which  his  father 
had  intended  him ;  and  the  same  scruples 
might  have  prevented  you  hearing  that 
great  master  explain  the  structure  of  this 
frame  of  ours — how  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully we  are  made.  Locke  might  have 
been  unable  to  teach  here  Logic  or  Ethics, 
though  the  same  pen  which  recorded  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Understanding 
has  evinced  his  piety,  and  rendered  no 
mean  service  to  Christianity  in  showing 
its  reasonableness,  as  demonstrated  in 
Scripture.     Newton  himself — 

"Qui    genus    lianianuin    ingenio    superavit    et 

omnes 
Restiniit,  Btellai  exortue  uti  Etherius  So! — '* 

Newton  might  have  been  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  chair,  from  which  it  would 
have  been  his  duty  to  unfold  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  heavenf^y  and  declare  the  glories 
of  their  Maker.' 
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O  RABEQUISTA,  THE  FIDDLER. 

FROM    THE    PORTUGUESE. 
From  Tuit'i  Maf  azine. 

Among  the  living  authors  of  Portaga], 
who  are  little,  or  not  at  all,  known  in  this 
country,  but  whose  merits  as  poets,  drama- 
tists, or  prose  writers,  entitle  them  to  be 
so,  are  the  brothers  Castilho,  A.  M.  de 
Souza  Lobo,  Ignacio  Pizarro  de  M.  Sar- 
roento,  J.  B.  d'Almeida  Garrett  a  very  dis- 
tinguished man  of  letters,  and  A.  Hercula- 
no  author  of  the  **  Harp  of  the  Believer" 
and  *•  The  voice  of  the  Prophet,"  a  young 
volunteer  officer  of  the  Liberal  party,  at  the 
siege  of  Oporto,  who  made  himself  remark- 
able by  his  zeal  and  bravery,  and  who,  a(\er 
the  death  of  Don  Pedro,  instead  of  hurrying 
with  others  to  the  capital  to  claim  the  re- 
ward of  his  services,  long  remained  at 
Oporto,  unsolicitous  of  court  favors,  and 
testified  his  grief  in  an  elegy  on  "  the  roman- 
tic Emperor  who  had  fought  against  tyran- 
ny,"  and  who  had  bequeathed  his  heart  to 
that  "  faithful  city."  Of  these  and  other 
existing  ornaments  of  Portuguese  literature, 
we  may  take  future  opportunities  of 
giving  some  notices.  The  following  little 
story  is  but  a  very  trifling  specimen  of  the 
abilities  of  Antonio  Feliciano  Cariiiho, 
whose  name  appears  under  it  in  a  Lisbon 
periodical  of  recent  date ;  but  mere  trifle 
as  it  is,  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
turn  of  the  adventure. 

On  a  dark  night  of  last  winter,  there  was 
a  wedding  ball  in  a  certain  village  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  Estrella!  The  wed- 
ding-dinner was  over  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  :  and  from  that  hour  till  midnight, 
the  clattering  dance  of  wooden  shoes 
had  been  almost  incessant.  During  all 
this  time,  the  merriment  had  been  kept 
alive  by  liberal  supplies  of  green  winCf 
by  love,  and  by  a  fiddle,  the  never  failing 
guest  and  companion  of  every  merry-meet- 
ing in  all  the  hamlets  of  this  neighborhood. 
The  fiddler,  who  possessed  nothing  in  the 
world  but  a  musical  ear,  (for  which  we  do 
not  know  how  much  per  cent  age  he  paid 
out  of  the  hours  of  industry,)  had  been  one 
of  the  numerous  candidates  for  the  bride  ; 
but  having  been  supplanted  by  the  pecunia- 
ry charms  of  his  happy  rival,  he  was  here 
on  this  occasion — no  unhappy  man  either, 
bat  in  good  humor  with  his  ill  fortune  A 
philosophical  fiddler,  he  had  not  only  had 
the  courage  to  attend  the  marriage-ceremo- 
ny without  concealing  himself. behind  one 
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of  the  church  pillars  and  rushing  forth  at 
the  critical  moment  with  a  romantic  cry 
of  despair  to  the  dismay  of  the  assembly, 
hut  he  had  helped  to  twine  the  arches 'of 
pine-boughs  for  the  passage  of  the  triumph- 
ant couple.  At  dinner,  he  had  filled  re* 
peated  bumpers  to  the  health  of  both,  and 
also  of  a  tawny  rustic  lass  who  happened 
to  sit  next  to  him ;  and  all  the  evening  af- 
terwards, and  all  the  night,  he  animated,  by 
his  quaint  old  minuets,  and  his  inexhausti- 
ble store  of  old-fashioned  tunes,  the  fun  of 
the  dancers,  male  and  female,  of  that  eco- 
nomical club,  whose  vagaries  were  superb- 
ly- illuminated  by  four  classical  iron  lamps, 
stuck  against  four  newly-whitewashed 
walls.  Some  malicious  judges  of  motives 
—for  there  are  such  even  in  the  country — 
did  not  fail  to  set  down  his  gratuitous  per- 
severance to  a  lurking  desire  of  putting  off 
as  long  as  he  possibly  could,  the  fata]  mo- 
ment when  the  company  should  disperse, 
and  the  doors  of  his  ungrateful  fair  one  ex- 
clude him  from  her  presence.  Others  mere- 
ly supposed  that  his  zeal  was  inspired  by  a 
newly  awakened  fancy  for  another  pair  of 
bright  eyes,  and  that  he  was  naturally  un- 
willing to  quit  a  scene  where  the  lady  of 
his  thoughts  saw  him  unquestionably  play- 
ing the  jirst  fiddle.  As  to  us,  without  re- 
jecting or  admitting  either  of  these  opinions, 
we  think  it  more  orthodox  to  believe,  that 
his  pure  self-love  as  an  artist,  is  a  sufficient 
explanation.  Paganini  in  the  theatre  at 
Paris,  or  on  the  stage  of  the  opera-house  in 
London,  was  not  a  greater  personage  than 
our  poor  fiddler,  in  a  farm-house  of  the  Es- 
trella  mountain. 

During  one  of  those  brief  intenrals  of  the 
ball,  when  the  din  of  the  music  and  feet 
ceased,  only  to  give  play  to  the  much  more 
uproarious  clamor  of  conversation,  our  he- 
ro, whom  we  shall  call  Baptist,  found  his 
opportunity  of  insinuating  a  sly  compliment 
into  the  ear  of  her  to  whom  his  looks  had 
already  been  still  more  eloquent ;  a  smile 
and  a  modest  look  of  pleased  acknowledg- 
ment gave  him  fresh  force  for  a  second  at- 
tack ;  he  dared  to  whisper  the  word  love  ; 
he  saw  her  blush,  and  once  more  he  saw 
her  smile ;  he  ventured  to  seize  a  pretty 
little  hand  of  this  damsel  fifteen  years  old ; 
and  from  the  moment  of  that  endured  auda- 
city, he  considered  his  felicity  certain.  He 
asks  her  name,  Anna ;  her  condition,  single; 
her  residence,  another  farm-house,  distant 
about  half  a  league,  in  a  locality  that  he  is 
unacquainted  with ;  but  which  she  describes 
so  minutely,  that  it  is  evident  hia    risii 
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there  will  be  acceptable :  "  In  our  house,"  [ 
adds  Anna, "  there  lives  only  my  mother  and  | 
myself.  My  mother  keeps  house ;  I  tend 
our  dock  on  the  mountain  in  the  day  time, 
and  at  night  work  with  my  mother.  Some- 
limes  we  sit  together  on  our  hearth  with 
nothing  new  to  say  to  one  another,  which 
is  dull ;  now  and  then  we  have  the  compa- 
ny of  some  young  women  who  live  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  us:  I  came  with 
two  of  them  to-day ;  and  we  are  to  return 
together.  But  for  them  I  should  have  miss- 
ed this  wedding ;  and  that  would  have  been 
a  pity." 

The  dancing  was  renewed  ;  Baptist  sur- 
passed himself,  if  that  were  possible.  The 
fiddle  seemed  animated  with  all  the  fire,  all 
the  brilliant  freshness  of  a  newly  rising 
passion.  It  imparted  more  life,  more  ec- 
stasy to  the  dancers ;  and  Anna,  every  time 
that  the  mazy  whirl  brought  her  near  to  the 
musician,  showed  by  a  look,  a  movement, 
an  air,  that  she  felt  something  more  than 
gratitude  for  the  performer.  The  Bow  of 
Cupid,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  poetico- 
arcadian  schools,  never  twanged  off  more 
sharp  and  quick  arrows  than  did  the  bow 
of  a  fiddle  on  this  night.  The  bridegroom, 
fearing  that  the  transport  might  not  sub- 
side before  sunrise,  availed  himselfof  a  mo- 
mentary pause  to' call  Baptist  apart  into  the 
garden,  and  there,  af^er  some  trifling  apolo- 
getical  preamble,  with  which  Baptist  would 
have  willingly  dispensed,  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand, in  as  few  words  as  his  embarrass- 
ment and  the  sense  of  his  discourtesy  would 
permit,  that  it  was  time  to  close  the  enter- 
tainment, and  for  the  guests  to  retire.  Bap- 
tist, who,  like  all  happy  lovers,  had  kept 
wholly  out  of  view  the  fact,  that  such  plea- 
sure must  have  an  end,  and  in  whom' (trust 
the,  hearts  of  men  !)  the  thought  of  his  first 
lov^,  now  hopeless,  was  already  partially 
eclipsed  by  the  radiant  image  of  his  new 
star ;  Baptist  stood  undecided  for  an  in- 
stant whether  he  should  obey  the  master  of 
the  house,  thanking  him  for  his  good  cheer, 
or  break  the  fiddle  about  his  ears.  A  visit 
to  the  cellar,  to  which  the  host  sagaciously 
invited  him,  gave  him  time  to  recover  his 
temper ;  and,  thanks  to  a  copious  draught 
that  prepared  him  for  the  journey,  the  in- 
ward strife  that  had  arisen  between  the  two 
spirits  that  contend  for  mastery  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  terminated  in  the  victory  of 
the  good  angel.  During  this  absence  of 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  party,  the  greater 
number  of  the  guests  disappeared  :  and 
Anna,  urged  by  her  companions  to  with- 


draw, and  persuaded,  as  were  the  rest,  that 
Baptist  would  not  come  back,  sadly  set  out 
on  her  way  home. 

Returning  to  the  room,  and  finding  it 
deserted  by  her  who  alone  had  filled  it  to 
his  eyes,  Baptist  wished  his  host  good-night 
Hardness  of  heart  is  not  the  vice  of  the 
truly  happy.  The  bridegroom  accompani- 
ed him  a  few  steps  beyond  the  threshold, 
and  laughingly  told  him  in  a  key  sufficient- 
]g  loud  to  ensure  his  being  overheard  by 
his  wife,  that  the  beauteous  Anna,  the 
flower  and  envy  of  the  night,  was  the  best 
tender  of  flocks  in  the  district ;  that  she 
had  a  good  fortune ;  excellent  hands  for  the 
spindle,  and  a  voice  for  singing  that  charm- 
ed all  who  heard  her ;  that  he  therefore  ad- 
vised him  to  cultivate  the  good  graces  of 
the  mother,  for  that  he  well  knew  the  girl 
would  think  herself  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
warble  her  youth  away  with  such  an  ac^ 
companiment : 

Oh,  life  of  my  life! 

Who  can  show  me  your  fellow 

At  fiddle  or  fife 

Co  the  mountain  Estrella  ? 

And  with  this  he  bade  him  farewell  ; 
but  not  before  he  had  further  explained, 
what  Baptist  had  already  known  above  two 
hours,  that  the  house  was  situated  at  the 
top  of  a  winding  steep,  between  hills ;  that 
by  day  two  great  oak  trees,  standing  close 
together,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  would 
show  that  he  was  near  the  place,  and  that  at 
night  he  would  be  led  to  it  by  the  bleating 
of  numerous  goats  folded  in  the  pen,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  risk  of  going  astray 
among  those  wilds.  The  night  was  still 
dark.  Baptist  at  first,  though  his  mind  was 
still  abroad,  took  the  melancholy  road  that 
led  to  his  home.  But  what  was  he  to  do 
there?  Sleep?  who  ever  slept  on  the  first 
night  of  a  new  love-fever  ? — To  lie  awake 
and  sigh  ?  that  is  better  and  more  poetically 
done  on  the  open  stage  of  nature.  To 
transcribe  from  the  tablets  of  his  heart  an 
account  of  his  sensations  and  wishes  in  a 
letter?  Anna  probably  cannot  read;  and  he 
himself,  satisfied  with  his  talent  as  a  musi- 
cal artist,  never  felt  any  ambition  to  accu- 
mulate knowledge.  Baptist  does  not  know 
how  to  write.  All  such  of  my  readers  as 
have  passed  through  the  paradise  of  youth 
will  readily  divine,  without  my  telling  them, 
whither  the  steps  of  Baptist  led  him  against 
the  bent  of  his  wiser  intention.  As  full  of 
wine  and  passion  as  an  elegy  of  Propertius, 
with  his  fiddle  under  his  arm,  and  his  Anna 
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in  his  heart,  and  with  as  good  speed  as  the 
obscurity  of  the  hour,  and  the  ruggedness 
and  strangeness  of  the  way  permit,  there 
be  goes,  entreating  the  solitude  to  favor  his 
blind  search  of  the  temple  of  his  divinity, 
and  already,  in  spirit,  making  the  tour  of 
those  walls  which  he  fancies  he  discovers 
in  every  white  stone  that  he  discerns  be- 
fore him. 

And  what  a  wretched  gratification  is  he 
seeking !  He  will  not  see  her  ;  no,  he  will 
not  hear  her  voice.  At  such  an  untimely 
season  of  the  night,  he  will  not  even, 
through  some  compassionate  crack  in  the 
door,  have  his  eyes  fascinated  by  the  flick- 
ering gleam  of  a  lamp  lighted  by  that  very 
hand  which  so  lately  trembled  in  his  own. 
She  herself  will  not  know  to-morrow  that 
he  has  been  keeping  watch  near  her,  and 
surrounding  her  dreams  with  his  love.  No 
sign  will  remain  to  reveal  to  her  the  devo- 
tion with  which  he  will  have  been  kissing, 
as  a  pilgrim  kisses  a  reliquiary,  the  insensi- 
ble walls  that  enclose  the  talisman  of  his  ex- 
istence I  When  she  shall  arise  and  go  .forth 
with  Aurora,  placid  and  rosy  like  her,  and, 
like  her,  hailed  with  delight  by  every  thing 
that  beholds  her,  not  a  vestige  of  his  kisses 
.  will  be  left  on  the  stones  of  her  house,  on  the 
threshold  of  her  door ;  not  one  of  all  the  sighs 
that  night  shall  have  gathered  in  its  lap  will 
be  felt  with  the  morning  breezes,  as  they 
sigh  among  the  foliage.  No ;  but  he  will  have 
enjoyed,  in  three  or  four  hours  of  careful 
vigil,  whole  ages  of  felicity.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible, that  something  of  reality  may  be 
mingled  with  his  delicious  reveries  :  it  may 
chance,  that,  while  with  ear  applied  to  a 
casement,  and  breath  suspended,  he  in- 
terrogates the  silence  of  the  sleeping  house , 
some  audible  sound,  some  word  addressed 
by  the  daughter  to  her  mother,  some  rust- 
ling of  a  matirass,  stuffed  with  the  straw  of 
Indian  corn,  will  aid  his  fancy  to  picture 
the  interior  of  that  Eden,  and  to  perceive, 
as  it  were,  through  his  ears,  the  position, 
the  attitude,  the  expression,  the  thoughts  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  slumberers.  lie  will, 
at  least,  hear  the  blcatings  of  her  goats  hard 
by  ;  and,  if  the  stars  be  not  utterly  hostile 
to  his  hopes,  he  may,  in  the  morning,  hi- 
ding himself  where  he  cannot  be  discover- 
ed, watch  her  as  she  passes  with  her  flock, 
blithely  treading  the  dew  in  her  little  slip- 
pers of  orange-tree  wood,  her  distaff  stuck 
m  her  girdle,  a  shade  of  soft  anxiety  setting 
off  the  sweetest  smile  that  ever  dawned  from 
under  the  broad  fl;i|>  of  a  large  black  hat  ; 
and,  perhaps,  he  might  hear  that  chaiit  of  the 
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mountain,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  the 
song  for  Aim,  sent  forth  to  the  echoes  by  the 
most  bewitching  voice  of  the  J^etro-aZf a, — 

Oh,  life  of  my  life  ' 

Who  can  show  me  your  fellow 

At  fiddle  or  fife 

On  the  EDountaio  Estrella  ? 

As  these  fancies  thickened  upon  him, 
Baptist,  who  was  absolutely  carried  away 
with  them,  and  was  every  moment  quicken- 
ing his  pace,  less  attentive  to  the  road  thao 
to  the  stars,  with  which  true  lovers  have 
always  an  indefinable  sympathy,  suffered 
himself  to  be  hurried  on,  he  hardly  knew 
whither,  till  he  suddenly  remembered  what 
none  but  a  lover  would  have  forgotten  for  a 
moment,  that  he  ought  to  examine,  by  the 
notices  which  he  had  been  warned  to  take 
heed  of,  whether  he  was  on  his  right  course 
or  not.  He  stopped,  he  doubted,  he  was 
about  to  turn  back,  when  lo!  he  observed 
on  the  side  of  the^path,  certain  trees,  which 
might  very  possibly  be  the  two  oak-trees  ;  he 
flies  towards  them ;  they  are  the  very  same; 
and  that  is  the  exact  site — a  site  as  familiar 
to  him,  now  that  he  views  it  for  the  first 
time,  as  if  he  had  been  born  there.  He 
accelerates  his  speed — his  heart  leaps  a»  if 
it  wished  to  get  there  before  him — the 
sandy  and  barren  soil  of  the  steep  seems  to 
him  a  gentle  declivity,  matted  with  rose- 
leaves  ;  and,  to  crown  his  success,  he  bears 
the  bleat  of  a  lamb  close  by :  he  who 
hears  the  lamb  cannot  be  far  off  from  the 
shepherdess.  He  rushes  towards  the  spot 
where  so  tender  a  greeting  invites  him. 
He  already  discovers  the  withies  of  the 
fold — he  almost  touches  them.  All  at  once 
the  ground  gives  way  under  him,  and  he 
finds  himself  at  the  bottom  of  a  pitfall.  As- 
tounded with  the  shock,  though  he  had 
lighted  on  his  feet,  with  his  fiddle  safe  un- 
der his  arm,  he  at  first  imagined  that  some 
evil  witch  had  laid  this  wicked  trap  for 
him  ;  and  he  now  called  to  mind  that  an  old 
woman  at  the  wedding  had  very  constantly 
eyed  him  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
of  no  good  augury : — but  after  bis  first 
confusion  was  a  little  allayed,  he  perceived 
that  he  was  in  one  of  those  deep  holes 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  excavate  oo  the 
mountain  to  catch  wolves.  These  holes  are 
made  wider  at  bottom  than  at  top,  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  prisoner  to  es- 
cape ;  the  mouth  is  lightly  covered  with  a 
few  slender  boughs,  which,  yieldiug  to  the 
pressure  of  any  weight,  let  it  fall  through, 
and,  being  elastic^  resume  their  deceitful 
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appearance  :  as  a  lure  to  the  beast  of  prey 
at  night,  it  is  usual  to  place  behind  this 
masked  abjss,  and  within  a  strong  fence  of 
hurdles,  a  kid  or  a  lamb,  whose  cries  for 
the  dam  entice  its  enemy  to  certain  de- 
struction. The  hopelessness  of  evasion 
from  such  a  den,  for  the  rest  of  the  night, 
was  evident  to  poor  Baptist.  He  tried  to 
accommodate  himself  to  his  situation.  He 
had  not  room  to  console  himself  as  men 
incarcerated  are  wont  to  do,  by  pacing  to 
and  fro  to  give  life  to  his  imprecations.  He 
laid  himself  down  in  the  pit  to  meditate  on 
the  abode  of  his  love,  which  he  had  left 
above  him  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Na- 
ture makes  but  little  difference  between 
dreams  and  the  visionary  cogitations  of 
lovers. 

Baptist  was  now  half-musing,  half-sleep- 
ing, when  he  heard  the  treacherous  roof  of 
his  den  giving  way  again,  and  immediately 
afterwards  down  plumped  some  heavy  sub- 
stance. He  jumped  up  in  consternation — 
Who  is  there  t — no  answer — With  hair  on 
end,  head  dripping  with  cold  sweat,  and 
tongue  tied  with  terror,  he  crouched  hard 
against  a  side  of  the  pit,  and  endeavored 
with  eyes  Bxed  in  stupid  amazement,  to 
make  out  the  companion  of  his  misfortune: 
— and  lo,  a  wolf,  a  great  wolf,  an  immense 
wdf !  He  sees  his  eyes  glaring  like  lamps, 
and  that  ferocious  light  shows,  or  seems  to 
show,  two  rows  of  perfectly  white  teeth, 
with  the  formidable  tusks  ;  a  sight  sufficient 
to  disconcert,  not  only  one  fiddler,  but  a 
whole  philharmonicnl  society.  Without  de- 
fence, or  means  of  flight,  or  chance  of  suc- 
cor, and  watchingthe  steady  and  gradually 
emboldened  attention  with  which  his  adver- 
sary measured  him,  he  was  attempting  in  his 
agony  to  shrink  into  the  very  earth  that  im- 
mured him,  when  an  involuntary  touch  of 
one  of  the  strinors  of  his  fiddle  caused  it  to 
sound — the  animal  was  startled  and  recoil- 
ed two  steps,  which  he  had  at  last  slowly 
and  with  a  long  pause  between  each  made 
towards  the  musician.  Baptist,  there- 
fore, suspecting  that  there  may  be  some 
occult  centrifugal  virtue  in  the  art  of  Orphe- 
us, draws  his  fiddlestick  with  a  tremulous 
hand  across  the  bow.  It  is  now  the  wolfs 
turn  to  shrink  ;  he  cowers  as  if  he  would 
bury  himself  in  the  ground  :  the  rage  in  his 
eyes  is  subdued,  he  turns  away  his  head ; 
he  manifests  his  fears  by  a  thousand  signs. 
Baptist,  gathering  courage  from  his  ene- 
my's cowardice,  without  further  preparatory 
tuning  flings  him  off  a  waltz,  and  observing 
that  the  first  effect  of  his  instrument  is  in 
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no  wise  diminished,  overpowers  him  with  an 
inundation  of  nutes,  in  tune  and  out  of 
tune,  enough  to  rive  the  entrails  of  the 
earth.  It  was  a  genuine  scene,  worthy  of 
the  opera  in  theRua-dos-Condes.  Minuets, 
gavottes,  country-dances,  waltzes,  cotil- 
lons, jigs,  and  rigadoons,  succeeded  one 
another  without  break  or  transition,  and 
with  a  rapidity,  a  prodigality,  that  was  mar- 
vellous :  while  now  and  then  he  wrenched 
his  eyes  oflT  his  crouching  adversary  to 
look  up  at  the  aperture  for  the  glimpse  of 
day,  to  which  alone  he  could  trust  for  his 
deliverance.  But  that  night  had  sworn  to 
last  at  least  fifty  hours  for  the  poor  fiddler. 
The  centrifugal  charm  of  his  violin  appear- 
ed to  have  as  much  influence  on  Aurora  as 
on  the  wolf;  keeping  them  both  aloof  The 
perspiration  which  his  fears  had  at  first 
drawn,  was  now  streaming  down  him  from 
sheer  fatigue.  His  arm,  before  so  laborious- 
ly exercised  at  the  ball,  was  beginning  to 
fail  him,  when  at  last  the  gleams  of  day 
peered  through  the  false  trellis-work  over 
his  head;  and  soon  afterwards,  steps,  voices, 
and  laughter,  were  distinguishable  near  the 
cavern.  The  shepherds  who  had  laid  the 
trap  were  coming  to  see  if  they  had  caught 
any  thing;  and,  wondering  at  the  strange 
subterranean  music,  they  hastened  towards 
it  with  a  thousand  wild  conjectures.  Having 
removed  the  boughs  that  covered  the  mouth 
of  the  pit,  they  looked  down,  eager  to  learn 
what  this  extraordinary  revel  could  be. 
Baptist  fearing  to  lose,  by  one  moment's  in- 
termission of  his  music,  the  safety  he  had 
won  at  so  much  cost,  answered  them  in 
chanted  prose,  fiddling  all  the  while,  and 
huddling  two  or  three  words  into  every 
note — 

"  Pit  of  terror — Night  of  horror — How  I  trem- 
ble !" 

entreating  to  be  quickly  released,  and  inti- 
mating that  he  would  tell  them  all  about 
it  presently.  A  ladder  was  the  first  thing 
to  be  procured ;  one  was  immediately  found 
in  the  nearest  farm-house,  the  inmates  of 
which,  as  anxious  as  their  neighbors  to  grat- 
ify their  curiosity,  came  running  with  the 
rest  to  witness  such  an  unexampled  Biirht. 
The  pit  was  surrounded  with  people  of  buth 
sexes.  The  ladder  was  hardly  fixed,  when 
Baptist  clambered  up  as  fast  as  he  possibly 
could,  without  the  use  of  his  hands, — for 
he  was  still  fiddling, — till  he  reached  the 
top,  more  dead  than  alive.  Scarcely  had 
he  found  himself  amid  kindly  human  faces, 
and   in  the  light  of  one  of  the  loveliest 
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morDings  that  ever  shone  on  the  Estrella, 
when,  laying  down  his  fiddle  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  he  discovered  at  his  side 
— his  own  Anna.  Hers  was  the  ladder 
that  had  saved  him  ;  hers  the  neighboring 
farm-house ;  and  the  soft  scarlet  kerchief 
of  cotton  that  was  instantly  offered  to  him 
to  wipe  his  forehead,  was  taken  from  her 
own  neck. 

He  was  conducted  to  her  house  (it  was 
possibly  only  because  it  was  the  nearest  at 
hand,)  and  placed  by  the  hearth,  where 
mother  and  daughter  vied  with  each  other 
in  making  him  comfortable,and,  after  serv- 
ing him  with  a  good  breakfast,  and  giving 
him  a  thousand  unequivocal  proofs  of  their 
benevolence,  they  left  him  to  take  five  or 
six  hours  of  delicious  repose  on  a  well-filled 
and  well-smoothed  palliasse  of  Indian-corn 
straw. 

In  less  than  three  months  after  that 
breakfast.  Baptist  was  the  husband  of  An- 
na. The  artist  who  had  figured  so  brill- 
iantly at  other  people's  wedding-parties  per- 
formed prodigies  at  his  own.  The  wolf, 
which  Baptist  and  Anna  would  not  suffer 
to  be  destroyed,  was  carefully  secured ;  and, 
being  of  a  tameable  age  at  the  time  of  his 
capture,  is  now  a  part  of  the  family,  and  is 
kept  in  better  condition  than  ever  wolf  was 
kept  before.  The  friendly  evening  gath- 
erings at  this  farm-house  are  celebrated  in 
the  district ;  and  all  the  neighbors  hope  and 
trust  that  the  harmony  which  reigns  there 
will  never  be  interrupted — that,  in  the  mu- 
tual relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  of 
mother  and  son-in-law,  the  fiddle  will 
never  be  out  of  tune. 
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The  early  history  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  olMCure.  It  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted originally  of  a  collection  of  teachers, 
united  by  no  condition  beyond  mutual  con- 
venience, and  subject  to' no  discipline  except 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
the  diocesan,  and  the  temporal  jurisdiction 


of  the  authorities  of  the  town.  It  was  the 
interest  of  all  parties,  that  each  man's 
pupils  should  reside  under  his  roof.  Hence 
arose  the  boarding-houses,  at  first  called 
Inns  and  Hostel ries,  and  afterwards  Colleges 
and  Halls.  The  masters  of  these  houses 
were  the  rulers  of  the  little  scholastic  world. 
They  selected  a  rector  or  principal  to  keep 
order  among  themselves,  who  afterwardts 
received  the  name  of  Chancellor.  But  the 
important  step,  and  that  which  raised  Ox- 
ford from  a  Collection  of  Schools  into  a 
University,  was  their  uniting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  their 
pupils,  and  granting  to  them  certificates  ot 
proficiency  and  licenses  to  teach.  These 
became,  in  time^  the  modern  degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Master ;  the  first  of  which 
gave  the  applicant  merely  a  limited  power 
of  lecturing;  the  second,  which  was  at  first 
synonymous  with  Doctor »  authorized  faim 
to  teach  generally,  to  preside  at  the  dispu- 
tations which  were  then  the  tests  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  be  Master  of  a  House. 

"rhus  grew  up  the  form  of  university 
government  which  still  exists.  It  is  a  mixed 
exclusive  constitution.  The  Chancellor 
forming  the  monarchical  element,  the  Heads 
of  the  Houses  the  aristocratic,  and  the 
other  Masters  and  Doctors  the  democratic. 
The  excluded,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  exclusive  governments,  the  larger  part  of 
the  community,  are  the  under-graduates  and 
bachelors. 

As  the  Heads  of  Houses  were  almost 
always  ecclesiastics,  and  therefore  deprived 
of  lineal  heirs,  and  separated  by  their  habits 
from  their  collaterals,  the  houses  must,  from 
the  beginning,  have  passed  from  owner  to 
owner  by  way  of  succession  rather  than  of 
inheritance.  This  suggested  their  incor- 
poration. Recourse  was  had  to  the  Crown, 
which  exercised  its  prerogative  in  early 
times  far  more  readily  than  it  does  now. 
The  celebrity  of  Oxford  attracted  founders 
and  benefactors.  Large  buildings  were 
erected,  and  extensive  estates  attached  to 
them.  Corporations  aggregate,  consist- 
ing of  master,  fellows,  and  scholars,  were 
created,  who  were  to  enjoy  their  endow- 
ments, partly  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, and  partly  as  instruments  of  perpet- 
ual prayer  for  their  founders'  souls.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  Colleges. 

The  houses  of  education  to  which  oo 
property,  beyond  the  land  on  which  they 
stood,  was  attached,  became  the  existing 
Halls,  in  which  the  Principal,  by  charter  or 
by  prescription,  is  a  corporation  sole. 
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Partly  for  purposes  of  education,  and 
partly  as  a  weapon  in  their  constant  contests 
with  the  town's  people,  the  members  of  the 
houses  obtaine4  a  charter  incorporating 
them  as  a  University,  which,  according  to 
the.  custom  of  those  times,  was  frequently 
repeated,  and  at  length  was  solemnly  con- 
firmed by  Parliament.] 

There  exist,  therefore,  in  Oxford,  one 
corporation  aggregate,  the  University,  which 
includes  among  its  members  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  corporations;  eighteen 
corporations  aggregate,  consisting  of  the 
members  of  the  Colleges  ;  and  five  corpora- 
tions sole,  consisting  of  the  Principals  of 
the  Halls. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Colleges  have 
made  much  direct  exercise  of  the  right, 
which  is  incident  to  a  corporation,  of  mak- 
ing by-laws,  or,  in  Oxford  language,  statutes. 
Those  which  they  received  from  their  found- 
ers they  have  retained — we  will  not  say 
obeyed ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Colleges 
violated  their  statutes  systematically,  and 
in  many  respects  unavoidably.  But  the 
University,  from  the  time  of  its  incorpora- 
tion, and  perhaps  from  an  earlier  period, 
enacted  statutes,  for  the  government  of  its 
own  members  as  members  of  the  University, 
and  for  the  government  of  the  Halls.  With 
the  internal  government  of  the  Colleges  it 
has  not  ventured  to  interfere. 

For  several  centuries  statutes  continued 
to  be  passed,  ol^en  for  mere  temporary  pur- 
poses, often  inconsistent,  and,  from  the 
absence  of  printing,  little  known,  and  fre- 
quently lost.  After  several  ineffectual  at- 
tempts had  been  made  by  his  predecessors. 
Laud,  while  Chancellor,  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing these  rude  materials  into  a  consis- 
tent whole.  With  the  assistance  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  University,  he 
framed  the  code  called  the  Caroline  statutes. 
It  was  enacted  by  the  heads  of  the  houses, 
doctors,  and  masters,  approved  by  Laud, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Crown. 

By  these  statutes,  the  legislative  power 
of  the  University  was  materially  restricted. 
The  right  to  explain,  and  of  course,  by  impli- 
cation, the  right  to  repeal  any  statute  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Crown,  is  refused,  unless  the 
consent  of  the  Crown  be  previously  obtain- 
ed. An  absolute  negative  is  given  to  the 
Chancellor,  and  also  to  the  Vice-chancellor, 
and  also  to  the  two  Proctors.  And  the 
House  of  Convocation,  consisting  of  doc- 
tors and  masters,  by  which  every  new  statute 
must  be  passed,  has  no  power  of  initiation 
or  amendment.    It  can  deliberate  only  on 
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proposals  made  to  it  by  the  heads  of  houses, 
called,  in  consequence  of  their  weekly 
meetings,  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  and  must 
accept  or  reject  them  unaltered.  When 
we  add  that,  except  by  special  permission 
of  the  Chancellor,  the  discussions  are  in 
Latin,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Convocation 
is  not  a  place  for  debate. 

By  the  Caroline  statutes,  all  persons 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  roust,  previously 
to  matriculation,  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  1562  ;  and  every  candidate  for 
a  degree  must  subscribe  the  three  articles 
of  the  thirty-sixth  Canon.  By  these  three 
articles,  this  subscriber  asserts — \si,  The 
King's  supremacy  ;  2dly,  That  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  of  ordering  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  contains  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  Word  of  God ;  and  :)c//y.  That 
he  allows  the  Articles  of  1562,  and  acknow- 
ledges all  and  every  the  Articles  therein 
contained  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
God.  The  Canon  requires  the  subscription 
to  be  in  these  words, — *  I,  A  B,  do  willingly 
and  ez  animo  subscribe  to  these  three  ar* 
tides,  and  to  all  things  that  are  contained 
therein.'  The  Vice-chancellor  is  empower- 
ed to  require  any  person  in  holy  orders  to 
repeat  his  subscription,  and  on  his  refusal 
or  neglect,  after  the  requisition  has  been 
thrice  made,  to  banish  him  from  the  Uni* 
versity. 

The  matriculation  subscription  is  unex- 
plained by  any  words.  The  Vice-chancellor 
usually  states  to  the  applicant  for  matricu- 
lation, that  it  merely  signifies  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  But 
he  has  no  authority  to  declare  this  to  be  its 
true  interpretation,  and  it  is  obviously  open 
to  several  others.  It  may  be  an  expression 
of  universal  belief — that  is,  that  the  sub- 
scriber believes  every  portion  of  what  he 
has  subscribed  :  or  it  may  express  belief 
general  though  not  universal — that  is,  that 
the  subscriber  generally  assents  to  the  Arti- 
cles, though  he  doubts,  or  even  denies, 
some  comparatively  unimportant  portions : 
or  it  may  express  no  belief  at  all,  but  be  a 
mere  declaration  of  conformity — a  mere 
engagement  not  to  oppose  the  doctrines 
of  the  Articles,  leaving  their  truth  unde- 
cided. 

The  subscription  on  degrees  is  unam- 
biguous. Every  loop-hole  through  which 
a  tender  conscience  might  escape,  is  care- 
fully guarded.  The  subscription  is  fraudu- 
lent if  the  subscriber  thinks,  or  even  sus- 
pects, that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or 
of  ordination,  cont&ins  a  sentence  contrary 
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to  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  fraudulent  even 
if  it  be  merely  reluctant ;  suspiria  denotcm- 
tur.  The  subscriber  asserts  that  willingly, 
and  tz  animo,  he  acknowledges  all  and 
every  the  Articles,  that  is,  all  collectively, 
and  every  one  of  them  separately,  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.  As  far  as 
the  words  of  subscription  are  concerned, 
intolerance  and  monopoly  have  done  their 
work  effectually. 

But  another  question  remains :  according 
to  what  rule  are  the  Articles  to  be  inter- 
preted ?  And  this  is  not  so  simple  a  ques- 
tion as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  The  sub- 
scriber declares  his  present  belief  in  the 
facts  and  opinions  stated  and  expressed  by 
an  instrument  drawn  up  nearly  300  years 
ago.  In  the  interpretation  of  that  instru- 
ment, is  he  so  to  adopt  the  meaning  which 
he  supposes  to  have  been  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  those  who  framed  the  instru- 
ment, or  that  which  would  be  conveyed  by 
an  instrument  now  framed  in  the  same 
words  t 

In  ordinary  cases,  all  that  we  search  for 
in  a  document  is  the  real  meaninor  of  the 
writer.  It  matters  not  how  obscure  may  be 
his  language,  how  much  it  may  deviate 
from  common  use,  or  how  much  what  we 
suppose  to  be  his  real  meaning  may  diriTer 
from  that  which  is  apparent.  The  real 
meaning  is  all  that  we  have  to  do  with,  and 
if  we  can  decipher  that  we  are  satisfied.  It 
is  thus  that  we  read  the  History  and  the 
Philosophy  of  antiquity.  It  is  thus  that  we 
read  the  Scriptures.  But  when  an  instru- 
ment is  framed  by  one  man  to  bind  another, 
the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
former  ceases  to  be  the  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion. In  the  construction  of  such  an  instru- 
ment, the  general  rule  is,  that  the  meaning 
is  to  be  collected  from  the  instrument  itself, 
and  that  its  words  are  to  be  understood  in 
their  apparent  signification ;  although  there 
may  be  reason  for  suspecting,  or  even  for 
believing,  that  the  framer  of  the  instrument 
used  them  in  a  different  sense.  Were  the 
rule  otherwise,  men  might  find  themselves 
subject  to  liabilities  of  which  they  had  no 
notice.  In  a  quenion  as  to  the  exposition 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  lawyer  who 
drew  it  would  not  be  allowed  even  to  state 
what  was  his  own  meaning.  After  once 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  had  been  adopted 
by  Parliament,  the  divines  who  drew  them 
up  could  not  have  been  permitted  to  explain 
them.  And  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  if 
they  had  been  so  permitted,  Parliament 
might  have  found  that  it  had  been  entrapped 


into  a  Confession  of  Faith  different  from 
that  to  which  it  had  intended  to  assent. 

When  applied  to  recent  instruments,  this 
construction  occasions  no  difficulty.  It 
merely  forces  those  who  lay  down  for  others 
rules  of  conduct,  or  tests  of  belief,  to  ex- 
press their  meaning  plainly.  But  when 
applied  to  ancient  documents,  without  doubt 
it  produces  inconvenience.  If  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  are  to  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  their  apparent  meaning,  they  contain 
much  that  is  obscure,  and  much  that  con- 
veys to  our  minds  very  different  ideas  from 
those  which  it  conveyed  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  the  sense  of  this  incon- 
venience that  induced  the  Heads  of  Houses, 
in  a  proceeding  which  we  shall  consider 
hereafler,  to  propose  a  statute  which  would 
have  impliedly  declared  that  the  Articles 
are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  originally  promulgated,  'primitus 
editi.'  But  to  this  rule  of  interpretation 
there  is  an  objection  that  appears  to  us  de- 
cisive. It  would  require  from  every  candi- 
date for  a  degree  a  double  inquiry.  First, 
what  was  the  sense  in  which  the  Articles 
were  originally  promulgated ;  and  secondly, 
whether  so  interpreted  they  are  agreeable 
to  the  Word  of  God.  Such  an  inquiry, 
conscientiously  pursued,  would  fill  the 
whole  period  allotted  to  academic  labor  ;  a 
period  which  seldom  exceeds  nineteen 
months.  Instead  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero, 
or  Homer,  or  Demosthenes,  the  student 
must  work  at  Luther  and  Zwingle,  and 
Calvin  and  Melancthon,  and  Eichhorn  and 
Bohlen.  Instead  of  philosophy,  rhetoric, 
poetry,  and  history,  the  staple  of  Oxford 
education  would  consist  of  Oriental,  Rab- 
binical, and  Alexandrian  antiquities,  and 
polemical,  scholastic,  and  dogmatic  theolo- 
gy. At  the  end  of  his  thirteenth  term,  the 
under-graduate  would  find  that  he  had  pass- 
ed his  three  most  valuable  years,  not  in  im- 
proving bis  taste,  not  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge available  in  afler  life,  but  in  becoming 
master  of  the  religious  and  verbal  contro- 
versies of  the  sixteenth  century.  And,  after 
all,  what  is  the  probability  that  he  would 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  historical 
and  metaphysical  treatise  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  the  '  Thirty-nine  Articles,'  is 
right  on  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  dis- 
puted questions  which  it  decides?    If  not, 

*  Ibi  oroDis 
Eflusus  tabor  atque  immiti  rupta  tyrannii 
Foedera.* 

The  degree  for  which  all  this  labor,  and 
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waste  of  time,  and  of  youth  was  undergone, 
must  be  renounced,  and  with  that  degree 
perhaps  all  the  prospects  of  a  life. 

But  there  remains  a  third  theory  of  in- 
terpretation, one  which  was  proposed  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  which  has 
been  lately  revived  by  the  Tractarians,  and 
is  now  put  forward  in  its  most  naked  and 
unblushing  form,  by  Mr.  Ward — namely, 
that  the  Articles  are  to  be  interpreted,  not 
in  their  obvious  sense,  nor  again  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  framed  ;  but  in  the 
sense,  whatever  it  be,  which  the  subscriber, 
by  a  mental  reservation,  thinks  fit  tacitly 
to  affix  to  them.  This  is  the  non-natural 
interpretation.  It  has  the  advantages  of 
relieving  the  subscriber  from  all  difficulty. 
A  man  armed  with  such  powers  of  interpre- 
tation may  laugh  all  tests  to  scorn.  He 
has  only  to  say  to  himself — '  When  I  affirm 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  erred,  I  mean 
that  certain  persons  who  were  members  of 
that  church — Luther  for  instance,  and  Cran- 
mer,  and  Ridley,  and  Latimer — have  erred. 
When  I  affirm  that  General  Councils  have 
erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  I 
mean  that  they  have  erred  merely  in  non- 
essentials ;  in  short,  where  I  say  black,  I 
mean  white,  or  at  most  gray  ;  and  he  may 
assent  to  any  formula  whatever.  But  he 
gains  this  privilege  by  the  sacrifice  of  all 
honor,  all  veracity — all  that  enables  men  to 
confide  in  one  another.  What  is  there  to 
distinguish  the  profession  of  faith  made  by 
a  graduate/rom  any  other  declaration,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  peculiar  solemnity  and  de- 
liberation by  which  it  is  preceded  and  ac- 
companied? What  better  warrant  have 
we  for  signing  the  Articles  in  a  non-neUured 
Sense  than  for  signing  in  such  a  sense  any 
other  statement,  or  any  other  engagement  ? 
When  such  conduct  is  avowed  and  defended 
by  teachers,  what  can  we  expect  from  their 
pupils,  bat  that  they  will  keep  their  prom- 
ises non-naturally,  and  give  non-natural 
testimony  T 

For  a  long  time  the  sounder  part  of  the 
University  looked  on  in  silent  shame.  But 
when  Tract  Ninety  appeared,  the  Heads  of 
Houses  published  a  resolution  disapproving 
of  *  modes  of  interpretation  which  reconcile 
subscription  to  the  Articles,  with  adoption 
of  the  errors  which  those  Articles  were  de- 
signed to  counteract.  This,  however,  was 
a  mere  declaration  of  opinion  ;  the  opinion 
without  doubt  of  a  very  respectable  body, 
but  unenforced  by  any  statutory  authority. 
At  length  when  Mr.  Ward  publicly  defied  | 
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the  University — when  he  held  himself  out 
as  an  instance  of  the  inability  of  her  tests 
to  exclude  an  avowed  Roman  Catholic — 
when  he  proclaimed  his  readiness  to  sub- 
scribe the  Articles  as  often  as  they  should 
be  tendered  to  him,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
his  abhorrence  of  the  Reformation  and  his 
adhesion  to  Romanism — the  University  ac- 
cepted the  challenge.  The  Hebdomadal 
Board,  which  possesses,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  initiative  in  Legislation,  resolved  to 
punish  the  principal,  or  at  least  the  most 
recent  offender  ;  and  by  rendering  the  test 
of  subscription  more  stringent  and  more 
general,  to  arrest  those  who  now  manage 
to  elude  it. 

For  this  purpose,  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber 1844,  the  Board  issued  a  notice,  sum- 
moning, for  the  13th  of  February  following, 
a  Convocation,  in  which  the  three  following 
measures  should  be  proposed  :  1st,  A  Res- 
olution that  certain  passages  in  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Ward's  Ideal  Church  '  are  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  with  the  declaration  in  re- 
spect of  those  Articles  made  and  subscribed 
by  the  said  W.  G.  Ward,  previously  to,  and 
in  order  to  his  being  admitted  to  the  degrees 
of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  respectively,  and  with 
the  good  faiih  of  him,  the  said  W.  G.  Ward, 
in  respect  of  such  declaration  and  subscrip- 
tion.' 2d,  '  That  the  said  W.  G.  Ward 
has  disentitled  himself  to  the  rights  and 
'privileges  conveyed  by  those  degrees,  and 
is  hereby  degraded  from  the  said  degrees 
respectively.'  3d,  A  new  statute  amending 
the  Caroline  statute,  which  authorizes  the 
Vice-chancellor  to  test  clerical  members  of 
the  University  by  requiring  thejn  to  repeat 
their  subscription.  By  the  amended  statute, 
the  Vice-chancellor  would  have  been  au- 
thorized to  put  the  test  to  every  person, 
whether  clerical  or  lay,  and  to  require  him 
previously  to  pledge  his  faith  to  the  Univer- 
sity, that  he  would  subscribe  all  and  each 
of  the  Articles  in  the  sense  in  which  he  sin- 
cerely believed  them  to  have  been  original- 
ly promulgated,  and  now  tendered  to  him 
as  a  certain  test  of  his  opinions. 

The  last  proposal  excited  disapprobation, 
deep  and  almost  universal.  It  was  clearly 
illegal  as  an  amendment  of  the  Caroline 
statutes  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown 
— a  consent  which  was  not  asked,  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  been  given.  It  would 
have  been  mischievous,  as  subjecting  a  new 
and  more  numerous  class  of  persons  to  an 
inquisitorial  power,  which  is  felt  to  be  so 
hateful  that  it  has  not  been  exercised  within 
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living  memory.  It  would  have  destroyed 
the  distinction  made  by  the  Caroline  sta- 
tutes between  subscription  on  Matricula- 
tion, and  subscription  on  Graduation.  It 
would  have  enabled  the  Vice-chancellor  to 
test  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  University,  from  the  freshman  to 
the  senior  doctor.  It  would  have  enabled 
him  to  stand  with  his  test  in  his  hand  at 
the  door  of  the  Convocation  house,  and  re- 
quire every  barrister,  every  physician,  and 
every  country  gentleman,  to  state  his  belief 
in  all  and  every  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
on  pain  of  expulsion.  Every  one  who  re- 
fused it  was,  in  the  classical  language  of 
the  proposed  statute,  to  be  exterminatus 
and  banniatus.  And  lastly,  it  would  have 
sanctioned  a  new,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
most  mischievous  rule  of  interpretation. 

Each  of  the  other  two  proposed  measures 
was  open  to  serious  objections.  The  first 
asserted  that  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Ward's 
book  were  *  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
good  faith  of  the  said  W.  G.  Ward,  in  re- 
spect of  his  declaration  on  subscribing  the 
Articles.'  Now  Mr.  Ward's  declaration 
was  obviously  no  breach  of  faith,  unless  he 
disbelieved  in  the  Articles  at  the  time  when 
he  made  it.  But  of  this  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence.  The  presumption  is 
that  he  then  believed  them,  or  at  least  that, 
with  the  carelessness  as  to  subscription 
which  has  prevailed  up  to  this  day,  he  sign- 
ed them  with  a  general  feeling  of  acquies-* 
cence  which  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
probe  too  deeply.  Nor,  of  course,  can  it 
be  said  that  his  subsequent  change  of  opin- 
ion was  a  breach  of  faith  ;  for  even  in  Ox- 
ford, opinion  is  not  yet  treated  as  a  volun- 
tary act.  That  Mr.  Ward,  in  retaining  as 
a  Romanist  the  fellowship  which  he  had 
obtained  as  an  Anglican,  was  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  faith,  is  true.  And  it  is  also  true 
that  the  immorality  of  this  conduct  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  pretences  under  which  he 
sought  to  defend  it — ^pretences  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  would  destroy  all  confidence 
in  human  promises,  and  in  human  testi- 
mony. But  this  breach  of  faith,  and  this 
immorality,  the  indictment  against  him 
omits.  With  unhappy  dexterity,  the  in- 
dictment charges  him  with  a  breach  of  faith 
of  which  he  is  probably  innocent,  and  pass- 
es by  one  of  which  he  is  avowedly  guilty. 

The  second  proposition,  the  degradation 
of  Mr.  Ward,  was,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
illegal.  In  the  first  place,  Convocation 
has  no  penal  power.  That  power  is  vested 
in  the  Chancellor ,  or,  in  his  absence,  in 
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the  Vice-chancellor.  And,  secondly,  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  Caroline  sta- 
tutes on  those  '  who  think  otherwise  than 
aright  on  the  Catholic  faith,  or  on  the 
doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,' is  not  degradation,  but  banishment. 

The  third  proposition  was  withdrawn, 
and  in  its  place  was  substituted  a  declarar 
tion,  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  original  de- 
claration issued  by  the  Heads  of  Houses  on 
the  appearance  of  Tract  Ninety, — '  That 
modes  of  interpretation  evading  rather  than 
explaining  the  Articles,  and  reconciling 
subscription  to  them,  with  the  adoption  of 
the  errors  which  they  were  designed  to 
counteract,  defeat  the  object,  and  are  in- 
consistent with  the  due  observance  of  the 
statutes  requiring  subscription.' 

A  full  Convocation  at  Oxford  is  an  im- 
posing spectacle.  The  Theatre,  one  of 
Wren's  noblest  works,  with  its  rostra  and 
semi-circular  galleries,  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  enable  a  large  assembly  to  see  and  be 
seen,  and  to  hear  a- person  faking  from 
one  of  the  rostra,  or  from  the  centre  of  the 
first  gallery,  though  it  would  be  unsuited 
CO  a  debate  in  which  men  spoke  from  their 
places.  It  is  fit  for  its  purposes — ^solemn 
proceedings,  and  set  speeches.  On  the 
13th  of  February,  it  must  have  contained 
fifteen  hundred  persons,  for  nearly  twelve 
hundred  voted,  and  the  neuters  must  have 
exceeded  three  hundred.  After  the  first 
resolution  had  been  read,  Mr.  Ward  was 
called  on  for  his  defence.  He  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  speak  English,  and  this  per- 
mission was  granted  to  Am,  a'hd  to  him 
only;  the  Vice-chancellor  probably  think- 
ing that  there  was  more  to  be  lost  than 
gained  by  discussion. 

To  those  who  did  not  know  the  state  of 
Mr.  Ward's  domestic  relations,  or  that  the 
tragedy  was  after  all  to  end  like  a  comedy 
— by  marriage — his  speech  in  defence  must 
have  appeared  unaccountable.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  delivered  ;  boldly,  clearly, 
with  great  self-possession,  perhaps  too 
much,  for  the  ease  sometimes  approached 
flippancy  ;  but  .the  matter  seemed  intended 
auditores  mahvolos  facere.  Every  state- 
ment and  every  inference  that  could  ofiend 
their  prejudices,  irritate  their  vanity,  or 
wound  their  self-respect,  was  urged  with 
the  zeal  of  a  candidate  for  martyrdom. 

In  deference,  he  said,  to  the  advice  of 
his  Lawyer,  he  stated  that  his  opinions  bad 
entirely  changed  since  the  subscription ; 
and,  even  if  the  case  had  been  otherwise, 
he  denied  the  legal  right  of    Couvoca- 
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tion  to  punish  by  degradation.  These 
matters,  however,  (which  were  the  strong 
poiats  of  his  case,)  he  passed  o?er  briefly. 
He  then  restated  his  full  assent  to  all  the 
doctriues  of  Rome ;  he  restated  his  readi- 
ness to  repeat  his  subscription ;  he  re- 
peated that  he  believed,  and  was  ready  to 
subscribe  the  Articles  in  a  norirnatural 
sense,  and  he  affirmed  that  the  imponens 
of  subscription,  whether  the  Church,  or 
Parliament,  or  the  University,  for  he  left  it 
in  doubt  which  of  these  was  the  imponens, 
intended  that  they  should  be  so  subscribed. 
For  that  if  the  imponens  did  not  so  intend,  he 
most  have  intended  that  they  should  not 
be  subscribed  at  all.  He  contrasted  the 
Articles  in  their  natural  sense  with  the 
Prayer-book,  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  common  feelings  and  opinions  of  man- 
kind ;  and  then  put  it  to  his  hearers.  High 
church  and  Low  church,  Calvinistic  and 
Arminian,  whether  their  subscription  was 
not  as  non-natural  as  his  own. 

The  prohibition  of  English  had  its 
intended  efiect.  Only  one  speech  was  at- 
tempted in  Latin.  In  consequence  of  the 
position  of  the  speaker  in  the  area,  and 
pressed  on  by  a  dense  crowd,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  more  than  that  hg  op- 
posed the  degradation  on  the  ground  that 
Mr.  Ward's  errors,  if  errors  they  were, 
were  not  the  errors  of  infidelity.  *  Nil 
dixit,'  he  exclaimed, '  Dominus  Gulielmus 
Ward,  contra  Deum  Optimum  Maximum ; 
nil  dixit  contra  Dei  Filium  unigneitum  nil 
dixit  contra  Spiritum  Sanctum.'  In  other 
words,  he  said  my  client  never  stole  a  lion ;  he 
never  stole  an  elephant ;  he  never  stole  a  ti- 
ger. That  may  be  true,  would  be  the  an- 
swer ;  but  he  is  indicted  for  stealing  a  sheep. 
His  innocence,  which  we  thoroughly  believe 
fs  to  lions,  tigers,  and  elephants,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  question  of  sheep-stealing. 

The  first  resolution  was  carried  by  777 
to  991.  The  second,  by  569  to  511.  Had 
Mr.  Ward  been  silent,  it  would  probably 
have  been  rejected. 

The  third  resolution,  condemning  non- 
n^tural  modes  of  interpretation,  was  put 
last  But  now  the  two  Proctors  rose,  and 
uttered  (or  seemed  to  utter,  for' in  the  up- 
roar which  accompanied  their  rising,  no  in- 
dividual voice  could  be  heard)  the  words 
which,  except  on  one  memorable  occasion, 
no  one  now  living  ever  before  heard  pro- 
nounced in  Convocation.  Nobis  Procu- 
ratoribus  non  placet.  Whereupon,  without 
^'^y  formal  dissolution — indeed,  without  a 
Word  more  being  spoken,  as  if  such  an  in- 
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terposition  stopped  all  business — the  Vice- 
chancellor  tucked  up  his  gown,  and  hurried 
down  the  steps  that  lead  from  his  throne 
into  the  area,  and  thence  out  of  the  thea- 
tre ;  and  in  five  minutes  the  whole  scene  of 
action  was  cleared. 

Thus  of  the  three  propositions  submitted 
to  Convocation,  the  first  and  second,  against 
each  of  which  there  were  grave  objections, 
have  been  carried.  The  third,  to  which  we 
should  have  supposed  that  every  man  of 
common  veracity  would  have  assented,  has 
failed.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Ward  means  to 
appeal  as  soon  as  he  has  found  out  a  Visit- 
or; and  that  the  Hebdomadal  Board  will 
propose  again  the  rejected  resolution  as 
soon  as  there  are  fresh  Proctors.  If  both 
these  things  take  place,  we  think  it  proba- 
ble that  two  at  least  of  the  decisions  of  the 
13th  of  February  will  be  reversed ; — that 
Mr.  Ward  will  be  restored,  and  non-natural 
interpretation  censured. 

We  must  warn,  however,  the  majority  of 
Convocation  not  to  fancy  that,  by  degrading 
Mr.  Ward,  or  by  censuring  non-natural  in- 
terpretation, they  have  advanced  towards 
giving  peace  to  the  University.  We  are 
convinced  that,  for  that  purpose,  they  must 
move  in  a  totally  opposite  direction.  The 
joint  exertions  of  the  Tractarians  and  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  have  evoked  a  spirit 
who  appears  only  at  long  intervals,  and 
whose  appearance  while  he  is  in  activity,  is 
ever  marked  by  dissension  and  ruin — the 
spirit  of  Nonconformity. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  Georgian  period 
is  over.  During  those  halcyon  days  men 
subscribed  the  Articles  upon  trust,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Heredit  iry  and  avow- 
ed Protestant  Dissenters  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics were  excluded ;  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  they  never  thought  of  presenting 
themselves.  But  no  under-graduate  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England  was  troubled 
by  a  doubt.  The  distinction  between  sub- 
scription by  matriculation,  and  subscrip- 
tion at  degrees,  was  little  thought  of,  and 
indeed  little  understood.  The  three  arti- 
cles of  the  thirty-sixth  Canon,  on  which 
the  binding  force  of  subscription  depends, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  University  stat- 
utes, or  in  any  of  the  ordinary  editions  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  They  are  not 
even  alluded  to  in  the  work  which  is  the 
Oxford  text-book  on  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles— Prettyman's  *  Theology.'  We  doubt 
whether  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  of  those 
who  have  subscribed  the  thirty-sixth  Cinon, 
were  aware,*three  months  ago,  of  its^exist- 
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ence.  But  this  ignorance  is  at  an  end. 
Every  candidate  for  a  degree  will  now  be 
aware  that  he  has  solemnly  to  declare  that 
he  objects  to  nothing  in  the  Prayer-book, 
and  that  he  acknowledges  all  and  every  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God.  Many,  without  doubt,  will 
think  that  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  con- 
science, and  will  sign  blindly  without  in- 
quiry, lest  inquiry  should  seduce  them  into 
doubt.  But  of  those  who  will  feel  it  their 
duty  to  inquire,  what  proportion  will  find 
the  result  to  be  universal  and  perfect  con- 
viction ? 

Some  will  think  it  inpossible  to  reconcile 
the  Calvinistic  dogmata  of  the  Articles 
with  the  Arminian  color  of  the  Prayer-book. 
Others  will  be  startled  at  the  doctrine,  that 
whoever  will  be  saved  it  is  above  all  things 
necessary  that  he  hold  the  Catholic  faith. 
They  may  doubt  whether  benevolence  and 
justice  may  not  be  even  more  conducive  to 
salvation,  than  right  notions  as  to  the  mys- 
teries of  substance,  person,  and  procession. 
Few  will  be  able  to  affirm  that  all  who  dis- 
believe, or  who  doabt  any  portion  of  that 
faith — all  members  of  the  Greek  church — 
all  Arians  and  Socinians — all  mankind,  in 
short,  except  the  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  world  who  are  orthodox  Trini- 
tarians, '  without  doubt  shall  perish  ever- 
lastingly ;'  and  many  will  find  difficulty  in 
persuading  themselves  that  the  damnatory 
clauses  are  not  part  of  the  Athanasian  creed. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  think  it  proba- 
ble that  every  *  man  will  be  saved  by  the 
law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  so  that  he 
be  diligent  to  frame  -fais  life  according- 
to  that  lawy  and  the  light  of  nature.' 
Others,  though  they  may  admit  this  doc- 
trine to  be  erroneous — though  they  may  ad- 
mit that  a  virtuous  Socinian  or  Mahometan 
will  be  saved  in  spite  of  his  law,  and  not 
by  it — may  not  venture  to  pronounce 
tucwsed  all  those  who  presume  to  hold  it. 
Some  may  think  it  possible  that  works  of 
charity  or  self-devotion,  though  done  before 
the'grace  ofChrist,  may  be  pleasing  to  God ; 
and  many  will  doubt  whether  they  '  have 
the  nature  of  sin.'  Some  may  doubt  whether 
it  be  true  that  the  forms  of  ordination  con- 
tain ni  hing  superstitious.  They  may  ques- 
tion thr  right  of  the  ordainer  to  say  to  the 
intended  priest — '  Whose  sins  thou  dost 
forgive,  they  are  forgiven ;  and  whose  sins 
thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained.' 

Others  may  think  the  Article  on  a  Chris- 
tiar  man's  oath,  a  non-natural  explanation 
of  the  text — '  Swear  not  at  all.'     Others, 
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again,  may  be  unable  to  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  to  the  political  theories  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  and  Twenty-first  Articles. 
They  may  doubt  whether  the  Queen's  pre- 
rogative is  that '  which  we  see  to  have  been 
always  given  to  all  godly  princes  in  Holy 
Scriptures  by  God  himself.'  Some  may 
think  that  her  Majesty  reigns  by  virtue  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement  rather  than  by  divine 
right,  and  others  that  there  is  some  danger 
in  making  a  Sovereign's  title  depend  on 
his  godliness.  Others,  again,  may  doubt 
the  lawfulness  of  capital  punishments  ;  oth- 
ers that  of  wars;  and  others,  again,  wheth- 
er it  be  true  that  General  Councils  may 
not  be  called  together  without  the  com- 
mandment and  will  of  Princes. 

Besides  their  doctrinal  and  political 
speculations,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in- 
dulge in  historical  and  philosophical  as- 
sertions. Is  it  certain  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contains  offers  of  everlasting  life  ?  Is 
it  certain  that  the  old  Fathers,  among  whom 
the  authors  of  Job,  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  of 
the  Psalms,  of  course,  are  to  be  included, 
did  not  look  only  for  transitory  prom- 
ises ?  We  always  supposed  that  the  Divine 
Legislation  proceeded  on  the  contrary  as- 
sumption. Is  it  certain  that  those  who  ar- 
ranged the  Canon  of  Scripture  were  right 
when  they  included  Ecclesiastea  and  Can- 
tica,  and  excluded  Ecclesiasticus  T  Is  it 
certain  that  the  Second  Book  of  the  Homi- 
lies contains  a  godly  and  wholesome  doc- 
trine necessary  for  the  sixteenth  century  T 
We  know  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  at  one  time 
incapable  of  subscribing,  in  consequence 
of  a  doubt  whether  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews did  or  did  not  belong  to  the  apostol- 
ic age.  May  not  the  same  doubt  af&ict  oth- 
ers? 

We  have,  we  fear,  tired  our  readers,  and 
yet  not  mentioned  one  hundredth  part  of 
the  questionable  points  with  which  the  Ar- 
ticles swarm.  And,  we  repeat,  what  is  the 
probability  that  all  candid  inquirers  will  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion,  that  aU  and  every 
of  them  are  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  ? 
Will  one  half  arrive  at  the  conclusion  ? 
Will  one  quarter  ?  Will  one  tenth  ?  And 
what  is  to  become  of  those  who  do  not  ? 
Are  they  to  give  up  the  honors,  the  privile- 
ges, and  the  emoluments  of  the  University, 
or  are  they  stubbornly  to  beat  down  their 
consciences,  and  sign  against  their  will  and 
their  conviction?  From  this  time  the 
thirty-sixth  Canon  will  be  a  grating  which 
will  admit  the  careless,  the  dull,  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  unprincipled,  to  the  degrees. 
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the  fellowships,  the  tuition,  and  the  govern- 
inent  of  the  University;  and  will  exclude 
the  diligent,  the  acute,  and  the  conscien- 
tious. 

We  feel,  and  have  again  and  again  ex- 
pressed indignation  at  the  subterfuges  by 
which  the  test  is  evaded — we  feel  much 
more  against  the  intolerance  by  which  it  is 
inoposed.  The  dishonesty  of  the  slave  is 
only  despicable;  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant 
is  hateful.  All  Great  Britain  was  roused  a 
few  years  ago,  by  stories  of  the  mis- 
chiefs of  Factory  Labor.  We  were  told 
that  those  who  had  been  subjected  to  it  in 
youth,  grew  up  stunted  or  distorted.  And 
the  interposition  of  the  Legislature  was  re- 
quired and  granted.  But  is  not  the  stunt- 
ing and  distorting  of  the  mind  a  still  more 
mischievous  oppression  ?  And  can  the  in- 
tellect be  more  effectually  depressed  and 
warped,  than  by  being  tempted  to  seek  no- 
thing but  premises  for  pre-appointed  con- 
clusions ?  or  the  moral  feelings  be  more 
effectually  depraved,  than  by  being  engaged 
in  constant  internal  conflicts  in  which  suc- 
cess cannot  be  honestly  obtained  ! 

To  a  certain  degree,  experience  assists 
us  in  estimating  the  probable  influence  of 
such  an  education,  by  comparing  the  ef- 
fects of  a  comparative  lax  with  a  compara- 
tively strict  test.  For  many  years  past, 
Cambridge  has  been  subject  to  the  former, 
and  Oxford  to  the  latter.  It  is  true  that 
Cambridge  is  subject  to  the  severer  test  in- 
flicted on  Heads  of  Houses  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  ;  but  she  herself  imposes  no 
test,  except  a  declaration  previously  to  a 
degree,  that  the  candidate  is  a  bond  Jide 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  And 
it  is  true,  also,  that  the  Oxford  test  has  not 
attracted,  in  times  past,  the  attention,  and 
consequently  has  not  exercised  the  influ- 
ence, which,  we  believe,  will  belong  to  it 
in  future.  However,  though  neither  the 
freedom  of  Cambridge,  nor  the  slavery  of 
Oxford,  has  been  complete,  they  have  been 
sufficient  to  give  some  indication  of  the 
probable  results  of  each  system. 

We  believe  that  few  Oxonians  will  be 
bigoted  enough  to  deny,  that  at  the  bar,  on 
the  bench,  in  science — in  short,  wherever 
success  depends  on  moral  and  intellectual 
vigor  and  independence,  Cambridge  now 
has,  and  long  has  had,  the  decided  supe- 
riority. Nor  does  this  superiority  appear 
to  have  been  purchased,  by  letting  in  the 
errors  and  the  dissensions  which  it  is  the 
supposed  office  of  tests  to  shut  out.  Cam- 
bridge has  been  at  least  as  successful  as 
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Oxford  in  excluding  the  inroads  of  Roman- 
ism. No  establishments  for  conversion 
have  been  erected  in  her  neighborhood. 
Her  fellows  do  not  declare  their  abhorrence 
of  Protestantism.  None  of  her  tutors  have 
been  ever  sus^pected  of  lecturing  on  the 
modes  of  explaining  away  its  doctrines.  It 
is  safe  to  send  a  young  man  to  Cambridge. 
She  has  been  at  least  as  successful  as  Ox- 
ford in  preserving  the  internal  peace  of  her 
society.  She  has  not  passed  a  statute  de- 
claring her  utter  distrust  in  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  most  learned  and  the  most  acute 
among  her  professors.  She  has  not  inflict- 
ed on  another,  less  distinguished  but  still 
eminent  both  in  station  and  in  learning,  a 
penal  suspension  from  his  functions.  Her 
combination  rooms  are  not  hostile  camps, 
nor  her  colleges  or  her  pulpits  instruments 
for  the  propagation  of  contradictory  pre- 
cepts. Her  public  lecture-rooms  have  not 
become  deserts — nor  her  divinity  schools 
scenes  of  wrangling.  No  Head  of  a  House 
has  posted  in  his  Hall  a  notice,  that  all 
who  presume  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  will  be  denied 
testimonials  for  orders.  No  candidate  for 
her  degrees  has  brought  a  legal  action 
against  his  examiner,  and  forced  the  Uni- 
versity first  into  a  suspension  of  her  accus- 
tomed modes  of  examination,  next  into  an 
abortive  attempt  to  legalize  them,  and  at 
last,  into  a  recurrence  to  the  old  monkish 
forms  of  disputation.  She  summons  no 
Convocation  to  psa^s privilegia  against  her 
members.  Her  Vice-chancellor  is  not  as- 
sailed by  defiances  from  graduates  demand- 
ing to  be  degraded.  She  does  not  exhibit, 
in  short,  the  symptoms  which  precede  po- 
litical dissolution. 

How,  then,  is  Oxford  to  escape  the  fate 
which  the  intolerance  that  enacted  the 
Caroline  statutes,  and  the  apathy  not  un- 
mixed with  intolerance  that  has  preserved 
them  unrepealed,  seem  to  prepare  for  her? 
If  there  were  any  use  in  suggesting  a  course 
which  we  know  will  not  be  adopted,  we 
should  say,  by  following  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Hampden,*  and  abolishing  all  tests  except 
those  which  Parliament  has  imposed,  and 
which  Parliament,  therefore,  alone  can  re- 
move. The  next  best  expedient  would  be 
to  follow  Dr.  Paley's  advice,  and  change 
subscription  from  a  profession  of  faith  into 
an  engagement  of  conformity.  If,  as  we 
fear  is  the  case,  the  genius  loei^  the  present 
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temper  of  the  place,  renders  this  impracti- 
cable, as  a  last  resource  the  plan  mi^ht  be 
adopted  which  has  apparently  succeeded  at 
Cambridge.  No  test  should  be  required  on 
matriculation  ;  and  no  test  previously  to  a 
degree,  except  that  the  candidate  is  a  bond 
Jide  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  An 
engagement  might  be  added  to  withdraw 
from  the  University  on  ceasing  to  hold  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a 
tribunal  created  to  decide  on  any  imputed 
breach  of  this  engagement.  To  decide 
such  questions  by  tf/^itrfuna,  by  judicial 
acts  performed  by  a  deliberative  assembly, 
is  revolutionary.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the 
worst  practices  of  the  worst  democracies. 
Under  such  an  arrangement,  no  one  would 
be  necessarily  excluded  from  the  studies  or 
the  honors  of  the  place.  A  Dissenter,  or  a 
Roman  Catholic,  if  he  thought  fit  to  com- 
ply with  the  usages,  and  receive  the  in- 
struction of  his  College,  might  pass  his  ex- 
amination, and  be  enrolled  in  a  class,  and 
obtain  an  under-graduate's  prize.  But 
he  would  be  excluded  from  a  degree,  and 
therefore  from  the  government,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  from  the  emoluments  of 
the  University.  The  sincerity  of  a  grad- 
uate's declaration  must  be  left  to  his  own 
conscience ;  but,  if  he  broke  his  engage- 
ment of  conformity,  the  proposed  tribunal 
would  afibrd  a  remedy,  which  it  will  soon 
be  found  that  Convocation  does  not. 
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From  the  British  Quarterly  ReTiew. 

This  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Vaughan. 
—Ed. 

1.  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  the 
English  Oovernment  and  Constitution 
from  the  Reign  of  Henry  VH,  to  the 
Present  Time,  By  Lord  John  Russell 
8vo.     London. 

9.  Life  of  Lord  William  Russell.  2  vols. 
8va     London. 

3.  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  from 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  2  vols.  4to.  Lon- 
don. 

4.  The  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution, 
8va    London. 

5.  What  have  the  Whigs  done?  8vo. 
London. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  boose  of  Bedford  to 
be  conspicuously  associated  with  the  history 
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of  the  religion  and  liberty  of  this  country. 
In  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  during 
the  civil  war,  and,  above  all,  in  the  straggle 
to  save  the  ark  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  JI.,  the  genius  of  that  house  was 
felt  as  a  potent  influence  in  public  affairs. 

Lord  John  Russell  inherits  most  of  the 
higher  qualities  belonging  to  his  ancestors. 
In  capacity,  and  in  general  culture,  be  is 
greater  than  the  greatest  of  them.     What 
he  has  done  as  an  author,  is  overshadowed 
and  forgotten  by  reason  of  the  much  greater 
prominence  which  he  has  obtained  in  the 
public  eye  as  a  statesman.     His  writings, 
however,  warrant  the  conclusion,  that,  had 
he  chosen  to  steer  his  course  at  a  distance 
from  the  vortex  of  politics,  and  given  him- 
self to  comparative  ease  and  quietude  aa  a 
man  of  letters,  he  might  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence in  that  department.     His  '  Essay  on 
the  English  Constitution,* — the  production 
of  his  early  life,  gave  unequivocal  token  of 
the  taste  and  capacity  which  might  have 
led  to  such  distinction.     His  '  Life  of  Lord 
William  Russell'  exhibited  the  same  varied 
knowledge,  the  same  disciplined  intellect, 
and  the  same  literary  apitude,  but  all  in  a 
higher  tone  of  maturity.     His  *  Memoirs 
of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,'  relate  to  a  section  of  modern  his- 
tory which  interested  men  previously  to  the 
outbreak  of  the   French  Revolution,  but 
which  seemed  to  drop  at  once  from  their 
thoughts  as  that  astounding  event  and  its 
consequences  began  todevelope  themselves. 
The  subject,   accordingly,   was  not  well 
chosen,  except  for  persons  of  calm  and 
aristocratic  taste,  more  disposed  to  meditate 
on  the  repose  and  tameness  of  the  past,  than 
to  sympathize  with  the  onwardness  and 
energy  of  the  present.     But  the  execution 
of  the  work  evinced  a  large  acquaintance 
with   European  affairs  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Louis  Xiy.,much  political  sagaci- 
ty, and  that  greater  command  of  language 
which  comes  as  the  natural  result  of  greater 
practice  in  composition.      His  lordship's 
subsequent  essays  on  the  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution  may  be  regarded  as  a 
supplementary  chapter    to  the  preceding 
work.     It  shows  that  the  philosophy,  the 
literature,  and  the  state  of  society  generally 
in  France,  which  propelled  affairs  towards 
the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  were  not  onlj 
topics  about  which  the  author  had  read 
considerably,  but  matters  on  which  he  had 
bestowed  some  patient  reflection. 
In  respect  to  literature,  however,  as  in 
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respect  to  some  other  things,  his  lordship's 
achievements  would  have  been  more  con- 
ventional than  natural ;  more  correct  than 
profound ;  evincing  more  of  the  caution 
which  avoids  great  mistakes,  than  of  the 
boldness  which  strikes  out  a  new  path.  He 
might  have '  improved  'somewhat  on  the 
school  of  Addison  and  Pope,  but,  in  regard 
to  style,  he  would  have  been  moulded  by 
it,  and  in  regard  to  compass  of  thought,  he 
would  never  have  ventured  far  in  advance 
of  it.  With  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
progressive  spirit,  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  unite  a  stately  worship  of  the  old  land- 
marks. In  all  his  voyaging,  he  would  have 
resembled  those  early  mariners,  who,  want- 
ing the  compass,  were  distrustful  of  the  frail 
bark  beneath  them,  and  always  made  their 
way  within  sight  of  land — men  who  might 
have  continued  to  navigate  the  old  world, 
but  could  never  have  signalized  themselves 
as  discoverers  of  the  new. 

With  regard  to  that  one  quality  of  a  states^ 
man,  without  which  every  other  must  be 
untrustworthy,  we  deem  Lord  John  Russell 
to  be  above  fair  impeachment.  We  believe 
him  to  be  an  honest  man.  No  amount  of 
popular  misconception,  no  strength  of  party 
invective,  has  sufficed  to  produce  in  us  the 
slightest  misgiving  in  regard  to  his  strict 
political  integrity.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  the  gentlemen  among  the  frequenters' 
of  St.  Stephen's  of  whom  so  much  cannot 
be  said,  need  no  further  instruction  on  that 
point.  All  parties  of  that  description  have 
bad  proof  enough  that  his  lordship  is  not  a 
man  to  their  purpose.  He  does  not  touch 
the  unclean  thing.  In  sonie  instances  he 
has  drawn  the  line  between  the  conventional 
and  the  absolute  in  political  morality,  at  a 
point  which  we  should  not  ourselves  have 
chosen.  But  the  distinction  made,  we 
doubt  not,  has  commended  itself,  upon  the 
whole,  to  his  own  moral  judgment.  The 
casuistry  of  some  state  questions  may  be 
simple  enough.  Their  justice  or  injustice 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  But  the  greater 
number  of  such  questions  are  not  of  that 
order.  In  general,  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
grow  up  strangely  together,  so  that  many  an 
honest  man — ay,  and  many  a  wise  man, 
too — may  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  to 
root  out  one  without  destroying  the  other 
would  be  found  impossible.  Leaving  all 
fair  space  open  to  difference  of  judgment 
from  this  cause,  we  believe  that  the  char- 
acter left  to  posterity  by  Lord  John  Russell 
will  be,  in  respect  to  integrity,  of  a  high 
order. 
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It  would  have  been,  as  we  assuredly  think, 
much  better  for  him,  and  much  better  for 
his  country,  had  there  been  more  decision 
in  bis  denunciation  of  some  abuses ;  and 
had  his  commendation  of  some  great  prin- 
ciples been  more  frequent  and  more  earnest 
— such  as  would  have  carried  more  manifest 
heart  along  with  it.  Of  course,  if  it  were 
well  that  his  lordship  should  have  spoken 
more  strongly  on  such  occasions,  it  would 
have  been  well  if  his  policy  in  relation  to 
such  matters  had  evinced  greater  prompti- 
tude and  greater  vigor.  But  if  he  has  not 
conformed  himself  strictly  to  our  moral 
standard  at  such  times,  we  can  believe  that 
he  has  been  obedient  to  his  own. 

To  touch  on  religion,  in  its  relation  to  a 
living  statesman,  may  be  to  enter  upon 
delicate  ground.  But  Lord  John  Russell 
has  not  scrupled  to  favor  the  world  with 
some  expression  of  his  views  on  that  subject, 
and  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  scrutinize  what 
is  thus  submitted  to  scrutiny.  His  lord- 
ship's views  concerning  the  different  sec- 
tions of  religion  in  this  country,  present  one 
very  material  phase  of  his  own  character. 
The  course  of  his  policy  also,  has  been 
much  influenced  by  those  views. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  '  Memoirs  of  Affairs  in  Europe,'  is 
occupied  with  a  view  of  the  state  of  religion 
in  England  during  the  former  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  retrospect  em- 
braces remarks  on  the  condition  of  the 
church  of  England  during  that  interval,  and 
on  the  rise,  progress,  and  character  of 
methodism.  According  to  the  showing  of 
bis  lordship,  the  great  belligerent  church- 
men of  those  times,  whose  shades  are  made 
to  pass  in  succession  before  his  readers,  were 
men  so  intent  on  their  particular  contro- 
versies, as  to  have  left  the  body  of  the  nation 
in  a  wretched  condition  of  ignorance,  im- 
morality, and  irreligion.  But  the  remedy 
for  this  neglect,  as  supplied  by  the  zeal  of 
methodism,  is  regarded  as  being  on  the 
whole  worse  than  the  disease.  The  labors 
of  Whitfield  and  Wesley  are  described  as 
producing  a  kind  of  paroxysm,  the  immedi- 
ate effects  of  which  were  rather  injuriou 
than  beneficial,  while  it  was  sure  of  being 
followed  by  lassitude,  and  by  great  moral 
and  religious  mischief.  Some  passages  are 
given,  which  are  meant  to  exhibit  the  more 
favorable  view  of  that  great  religious  move- 
ment, and  of  the  character  of  the  extraor- 
dinary men  by  whom  it  was  origir>ated  and 
sustained ;  but  the  unfavorable  greatly  pre- 
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pon derates,  and  the  general  conclusion  is 
as  we  have  stated  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  writer  possess- 
ing the  candor  and  discernmentof  Lord  John 
Russell,  should  have  deemed  himself  safe, 
on  a  subject  of  this  nature,  in  trusting  to 
such  guides  as  Southey's  'Life  of  Wesley,' 
and  Nightingale's  *  Portraiture  of  Method- 
ism.' Still  more  is  it  to  be  regretted  that 
his  own  mind  should  have  performed  its 
office  so  feebly  in  regard  to  the  materials 
which  even  those  writers,  together  with  the 
facts  coming  within  his  own  observation, 
must  have  supplied.  We  should  have  been 
happy  to  have  seen  him  distinguish,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  high  Christian  philosophy,  be- 
tween the  wisdom  and  the  folly,  the  good 
and  the  evil,  of  the  great  moral  revolution 
which  was  assuredly  brought  about  among 
the  people  of  this  country  by  the  labors  of 
those  said  Methodists. 

We  see  the  errors,  and  some  other  faults 
of  graver  import,  which  belong  to  the  ear- 
lier history  of  methodism,  no  less  clearly 
than  his  lordship  has  seen  them ;  but  we 
see  the  truth  and  the  goodness  that  were 
in  it,  as  greatly  outweighing  their  oppo- 
sites.  We  regard  that  memorable  outbreak 
against  the  heartless  formalism,  and  the 
low  profligacy  of  the  times,  not  only  as 
having  given  a  new  moral  and  religious 
character  to  the  English  people,  but  as  hav- 
ing extended  its  leaven  of  improvement  to 
classes  far  above  the  multitude.  By  eleva- 
ting the  poor,  it  has  done  much  towards 
shaming  the  rich  into  belter  conduct.  If 
our  courts  and  baronial  halls  are  not  the 
homes  of  that  factious  selfishness,  of  that 
everlasting  frivolity,  or  that  infidel  licen- 
tiousness, which  prevailed  in  them  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  we 
owe  this  improvement  in  high  places,  to 
improvement  which  began  much  lower 
down.  The  regeneration  which  took  place 
among  the  lowest,  contributed  to  enforce  a 
moral  reformation  upon  the  highest.  The 
pulpit  of  methodism,  moreover,  has  had  its 
favorable  influence  on  all  other  pulpits. 
Thus  the  character  of  methodism  has  giv- 
en a  strong  impress — an  impress  greatly 
for  the  belter,  to  our  national  character. 
We  deny  not  that  it  had  its  extravagances 
— we  deny  not  that  it  has  them  still ;  but 
what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  1  Admit- 
ting nearly  all  that  may  be  alleged  against 
it,  it  has  been  the  means  of  disposing  mil- 
lions of  our  people,  who  would  otherwise 
hare  passed  their  life  in  sheer  worldliness, 
or  in  the  lowest  vice,  to  give  themselves  | 
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to  instruction,  to  the  cultivation  of  high 
comparative  moral  feeling, "and  to  the  influ- 
ence of  those  elevating  affections  which 
have  respect  to  ihe  Infinite  and  the  Eternal. 

What  philosophy  has  ever  raised  the 
mind  of  the  rude  multitudes  of  men  afler 
this  manner?  What  established  church 
has  ever  so  done,  except  as  it  has  become 
a  preacher  of  doctrines,  and  has  been  ani- 
mated by  a  feeling,  which  we  fear  his  lord- 
ship would  be  too  ready  to  describe  as 
very  methodistical  ? 

In  short,  we  do  not  mean  to  conceal 
that  we  have  long  regarded  the  tone  of 
would-be  philosophy,  in  which  some  classes 
of  men  in  this  country  are  wont  to  express 
themselves  concerning  the  religion  of  all 
persons  who  appear  to  be  more  in  earnest 
on  that  subject  than  themselves,  with  no 
small  measure  of  dissatisfaction.  The 
shallowness  which  frequently  assumes  the 
air  of  wisdom  on  such  occasions,  is  to  us 
very  pitiable.  The  ample  candor  often 
evinced  by  such  persons  in  favor  of  those 
who  are  enemies  of  religion  or  of  those 
who  profess  it  in  some  of  its  most  corrupt 
forms,  stands  in  singular  contrast  with  the 
want  of  such  kindly  discrimination,  when 
evangelical  piety  is  the  matter  to  be  judged. 
The  philosophy  which  fails  to  see  a  pre- 
ponderance of  good  even  in  methodism,  is 
not  a  sound  philosophy.  It  argues  great 
want  of  perception,  or  of  humane  feeling, 
when  the  lesser  evil  is  allowed  to  prevent 
men  from  perceiving  its  relation  to  a  great- 
er good. 

We  have  felt  constrained  to  make  these 
observations,  because  the  remarks  of  Lord 
John  Russell  on  this  subject  are  opposed  to 
the  distinctive  truths  of  evangelical  religion, 
as  certainly  as  to  some  peculiarities  which 
have  been  grafted  on  those  truths  by  meth- 
odism. Christianity,  in  his  view,  does  not 
seem  to  include  any  thing  of  the  supernatural. 
The  religion  of  a  Christian,  on  the  theory 
of  his  lordship,  is  to  consist  in  the  purely 
natural  influence  of  revealed  wisdom  on  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  mind.  The  church 
of  England  is  regarded  as  adapted,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  sustain  this  sober  kind 
of  goodness,  while  all  sects  are  iu  danger 
of  verging  upon  extravagance. 

Puritanism,  that  '  gloomy  vortex  which 
was  to  attract  so  many  of  the  manliest 
spirits'*  of  the  seventeenth  century,  his 
lordship  has  estimated  more  justly.  The 
reason  of  this  distinction  is  obvious.     Pa- 

*  Edinburgh  Rwiew,  Oct.  1844,  p.  ZQ6. 
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ritanism  was  allied  with  far  higher  intel- 
lectual qualities  than  methodism.  It  stood 
in  a  more  manifest  relation  to  the  progress 
of  freedom  and  of  society.  Distance,  more- 
oTcr,  has  greatly  reduced  the  apparent 
amount  of  its  faults ;  while  the  soul  which 
it  infused  into  English  history  during  the 
thirty  or  forty  years  which  preceded  the 
Restoration,  ts  such  as  no  remoteness  of 
time  can  obliterate  or  obscure. 

It  is  observable,  also,  that  the  sober,  the 
properly  descended  nonconformists  of  the 
last  century,  obtain  respectful  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  his  lordship.  They  were  no 
brawlers.  They  were  men  of  un impeached 
loyalty.  They  were  proud  to  lend  their 
aid  to  whigs  and  protestants — church- 
men though  they  were — against  tories  and 
papists.  Their  leaders  were  men  known 
by  their  theological  and  general  learning. 
They  were  the  correspondents  and  friends 
of  dignitaries  and  prelates.  In  all  their 
proceedings  there  were  the  signs  of  modera 
tion.  The  sight  of  them,  especially  on  one 
of  those  occasions  when  they  availed  them- 
selves of  their  privilege  to  be  presented  at 
court,  and  to  address  the  throne,  was  as  a 
kind  of  proem  to  all  that  could  follow  from 
that  quarter.  A  courtier  on  a  levee  day,  was 
hardly  more  careful  about  his  costume  and 
appendages  than  was  the  eminent  noncon- 
formist divine  of  .that  period.  The  three- 
cornered  hat,  the  neatly  powdered  and  large- 
ly projecting  wig,  the  coat  without  the  en- 
cumbrance of  a  collar,  with  its  straight  front, 
exhibiting  its  long  row  of  large  buttons  on 
one  side,  and  of  finely  worked  button-holes 
on  the  other,  the  waistcoat  descending  so 
low  as  almost  to  serve  the  purposes  of  waist- 
coat and  apron,  and  the  nicely  disposed 
buckles  at  the  knees  and  in  the  shoes, — 
all  were  in  keeping  with  that  calm  and  in- 
telligent physiognomy,  with  that  attention 
to  all  the  lesser  courtesies  of  life,  and  with 
the  generally  stately  bearing  which  dis- 
tinguished our  Annesleys  and  Doddridges 
a  century  since.  Much  less  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  appreciate  the  orderly,  the  establish- 
ed, and  the  aristocratic,  than  is  observable 
in  Lord  John  Russell,  would  have  sufficed 
to  mark  the  wide  difference  between  such 
men  and  the  conductors  of  a  Methodist 
love-feast  or  revival-meeting. 
I  The  parties,  then,  adhering  to  the  old 
school  of  dissent,  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  any  thing  said  concerning  them  by 
his  lordship.  A  nd  the  more  recent  seceders 
from  the  established  church,  who  have  not 
been  mentioned  with  the  same  degree  of 
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candor,  will,  we  trust,  be  disposed  to  place 
the  most  charitable  construction  on  repre- 
sentations which  may  seem  to  them  to  be 
greatly  wanting  in  charity.  Such  truly 
Chri^jtian  magnanimity  would  do  them 
honor,  and  would  be  the  best  refutation  of 
some  of  the  most  plausible  charges  often 
preferred  against  them. 

With  such  views  of  religion  and  of  re- 
ligious parties,  it  is  natural  that  Lord  John 
Russell  should  be  a  steady  adherent  to  the 
principle  of  church  establishments.  In  his 
view,  institutions  of  that  nature  may  afford 
all  the  necessary  means  of  religion  to  a  peo- 
ple, and  may  preclude,  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree practicable,  whatever  tends  to  the 
deterioration  of  religion.  It  is  proper  that 
separatists  of  every  grade  should  be  tolera- 
ted, partly  because  toleration  is  founded  in 
justice,  and  partly  because  to  persecute  such 
people  would  be  a  very  impolitic  as  well  as  a 
very  troublesome  course  of  proceeding. 
But  in  a]]  cases,  the  most  competent  judge 
in  regard  to  points  of  theology  and  matters 
of  religion  generally,  must  be  such  assem- 
blies as  are  convened  nightly  at  St. 
Stephen's,  and  the  best  religion  for  the  peo- 
ple must  be  that  which  has  been  so  provided 
for  them.  Whatever  shall  find  entrance 
otherwise  than  by  that  door,  must  be  at  best 
of  an  inferior  quality,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  a  nature  to  do  harm  rather  than  good. 

But  here  we  .are  strictly  at  issue  with  his 
lordship,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  religion 
which  the  church  of  England  wa.s  instituted 
to  inculcate,  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  has  performed  her  office  in  that  respect. 
The  most  distinguished  churchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  such  as  Hurd  and  War- 
hurton,  Clarke  and  Hoadley,  to  whom  so 
much  honor  is  done  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
are  poor  expositors  of  the  theology  set  forth 
in  the  articles  of  the  established  church. 
By  some  of  these  men  the  husks  of  ortho- 
doxy were  retained,  and  hot  wars  were  car- 
ried on  in  defence  of  them.  By  others,  the 
articles  of  faith  most  open  to  objection  on 
the  ground  of  mystery,  when  not  openly 
impugned,  were  skilfully  neutralized,  or 
systematically  forgotten.  The  class  of  per- 
sons adverted  to  had  come  into  the  church 
of  the  reformers,  but  were  too  much  ^  the 
worshippers  of  the  reputable  ever  to  have 
been  themselves  reformers.  They  were 
men  who  enjoyed  their  literary  leisure,  and 
set  a  great  value  on  the  stateliness  and  the 
means  of  indulgence  which  their  position 
afforded  them,  and  for  the  most  part  died 
rich.    They  scarcely  seemed  to  be  aware 
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that  there  had  ever  been  such  persons  as 
Latimer  and  Hooper,  Ridley  and  Bradford; 
and  nothing  would  seem  to  have  been  farther 
from  the  thoughts  of  these  comfortable  dig- 
nitaries, than  the  duty  of  conforming  them- 
selves to  that  example  of  piely,  of  zeal,  and 
of  obedience  to  ihe  stern  demand  of  prin- 
ciple, which  is  so  observable  in  the  history 
of  those  justly  venerated  fathers  of  the 
English  church. 

Would  Lord  John  RusseH  only  bestow  as 
much  attention  on  the  devotional  works  of 
the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
he  has  given  to  the  literary  productions  of 
the  great  churchmen  of  the  eighteenth,  he 
would,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  of  afBnity  there  is,  both  in  the  doc- 
trines (aught  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  teach- 
ers, between  the  reformation  from  the  super- 
stitions of  Romanism  in  the  former  age, 
and  the  reformation  from  the  mere  forms  of 
protestantism  in  the  latter.  In  both  cases, 
the  great  doctrine  was  justification  by  faith, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  heart,  not 
merely  by  a  natural  influence  of  divine  truth, 
but  by  means  of  a  divine  power  superadded 
to  that  truth.  In  a  word,  their  religion  was 
such  as  is  denoted  by  the  term  evangelical ; 
and  the  new  religious  feeling  which  has 
been  diffused  through  this  country  since 
the  rise  of  methodism,  is,  in  nearly  all  that 
is  distinctive  of  it,  a  revival  of  the  piety  of 
the  elder  puritans,  and  of  the  still  older  pro- 
testant  reformers. 

We  are  satisfied  that  this  revived  piety 
is,  in  its  substance,  the  piety  inculcated  in 
the  New  Testament;  and  it  is  this  persua- 
sion, especially,  which  prevents  us  from 
sympathizing  with  Lord  John  Russell  in 
his  zealous  churchmanship.  We  see,  or 
think  we  see,  many  things  in  the  church 
of  England  to  which  dispassionate  and  re- 
flecting men  may  well  take  exception — 
such  as  relate  to  the  manner  in  which  its 
revenue  is  obtained,  to  the  inequalities 
which  mark  the  distribution  of  that  reve- 
nue, and  to  the  fact  that  property  and  posi- 
tion, derived  in  so  great  a  measure  from 
the  nation  at  large,  should  be  restricted, 
by  a  multitude  of  olisolete  and  unnecessary 
provisions,  to  no  more  than  a  section  of  it. 
But  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  our 
great  exception  to  the  church  of  England 
relates  to  its  failure  as  a  religious  institute. 
It  does  not  inculcate,  speaking  generally, 
the  religion  set  forth  in  its  own  articles, 
and  still  less  the  religion  set  forth  in  the 
book  from  which  those  articles  are  said  to 
be  derived.     Whenever  this  is  done,  the 
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good  dispensation  comes  as  so  much  acci- 
dent and  exception — the  not-^ood  comes  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  as  the  rule.  In 
stating  thus  much,  we  only  state,  we  pre- 
sume, what  every  pious  churchman  will  be 
prepared  to  admit  and  deplore.  Lord 
John  Russell  views  the  church  of  England 
as  the  best  adapted  agency  for  giving  a 
scriptural  religion  to  the  people,  and 
therefore  is  a  churchman.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  are  obliged  to  regard  that  insti- 
tution in  a  difierent  light,  and  the/efore  are 
nonconformists.  We  judge  of  it  by  its 
average,  and  not  by  its  occasional  fruits, 
and  so  judged  we  find  it  wanting.  Instead 
of  being  the  best  conservator  of  real  piety, 
it  has  been  itself  conserved,  in  great  part, 
by  infusions  of  that  nature  which  have 
come  to  it  from  without.  We  are  little 
inclined  to  dispute  ab<  ut  the  shape  of 
a  cap,  or  the  color  of  a  vesture — greatly 
too  much  time  and  temper  have  been  ex- 
pended in  such  debates — but  on  these 
weightier  matters  we  have  our  grave  con- 
clusions. The  mission  of  the  church  is  a 
spiritual  mission,  and  that  can  never  be  re- 
alized under  the  mastery  of  a  power  which 
is  for  the  most  part  worldly.  Nor  is  that 
all — to  give  power  and  supremacy  to  a 
system  in  which  the  worldly  predominates, 
must  be  to  disparage,  to  impede,  and  to 
imperil,  the  spiritual  as  existing  elsewhere. 
We  are  in  our  state  of  separation,  not  that 
we  should  be  chiefly  employed  in  pulling 
down  the  frame-work  of  our  neighbor's 
church,  but  that  we  may  build  up  men  in 
the  intelligence  and  piety  which  we  regard 
as  belonging  properly  to  all  churches. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
in  holding  these  opinions  concerning  reli- 
gious sects  and  religious  establishments, 
Lord  John  Russell  is  not  singular.  Thej 
are  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
statesmen,  whether  whig  or  tory.  If  some 
believe  more  than  his  lordship  in  regard  to 
Christianity,  many  believe  less.  Lord  John 
Russell  is  a  more  sincere  man — a  roan  of 
more  faith  in  the  positive  truth  and  good- 
ness of  things,  than  roost  of  his  contempo- 
raries holding  a  siroilar  position.  But  this 
susceptibility  in  him  has  been  effected  pe- 
culiarly by  circumstances.  We  think  we 
may  venture  to  say,  that  his  character  as  a 
statesman  has  been  formed  by  these  two  in- 
fluences,— by  this  particular  temperament, 
and  by  the  circumstances  which  have  acted 
upon  it. 

His  lordship  is  descended  from  a  line  of 
nobles.     With  his  progenitors^  all  the  pa- 
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geantries  of  church  and  state  belonging  to 
the  past  arc  associated.  Their  story  is  in- 
terwoven with  that  of  senators  and  prelates, 
of  courts  and  kings.  They  have  been 
men  of  marked  action,  and  have  be- 
queathed an  example  to  those  who  should 
descend  from  them.  In  the  feelings  of 
sach  a  man,  homage  to  the  past  is  cherished 
as  a  kind  of  filial  duty.  The  ties  of  ances- 
try become  almost  inseparable  from  the  in- 
fluences which  bind  the  imagination  and 
the  affections  to  the  institutions  and  usages 
which  point  to  the  bygone.  In  the  mind 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  there  is  a  self- 
reliance  and  vigor  which  will  not  allow 
him  to  be  wholly  distrustful  of  new  things. 
But  his  relation  to  the  old  so  affects  his 
sympathies,  as  naturally  to  curb  his  desire 
of  change,  and  to  retain  it  within  compara- 
tively narrow  limits.  He  may  not  talk  of 
*  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors '  in  the  man- 
ner of  some  men,  but  he  is  a  sincere  be- 
liever in  that  wisdom.  We  may  startle 
some  of  our  readers  when  we  say,  that  the 
labors  of  Lord  John  Russell  as  a  conserva- 
tive, will  be  much  greater  than  his  labors 
as  a  reformer.  But  we  speak '  advisedly. 
The  abuses  diminished  or  removed  by  his 
means,  will  be  few  compared  with  those 
which  he  will  leave  wholly  untouched.  He 
is  an  innovator,  and  at  times  may  seem  to 
be  a  bold  one  ;  but  our  admiration  begins 
to  abate,  when  we  think  simply  of  what  is 
done,  and  not  at  all  of  the  man  who  does  it 
— or  when  "we  look  from  the  one  evil  which 
has  been  mitigated,  to  the  many  which  are 
passed  by,  and  which  are  to  remain  undis- 
turbed. On  such  occasions,  our  people 
have  shown  that  they  know  how  to  be 
thankful  for  small  mercies — small,  of 
course,  we  mean,  if  compared  as  things 
done  with  those  which  still  need  to  be 
done;  but  great  things,  if  compared  with 
what  Englishmen  have  received  from  other 
hands  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

One  other  course  may  be  mentioned  as 
having  contributed  to  give  this  restricted 
character  to  the  policy  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
pell.  When  his  lordship  entered  public 
life,  the  whig  party  had  been  long  in  oppo- 
sition. The  question  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, which  began  to  excite  some  interest 
before  the  French  Revolution,  was,  for  a 
while,  totally  silenced  by  that  event.  The 
aristocracy  became  greatly  alarmed,  and 
drew  more  closely  together  from  a  sense  of 
common  danger.  Nor  was  that  alarm  con- 
fined to  nobles  and  the  more  wealthy. 
Burke  was  only  one  man  among  many. 
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who,  from  motives  hardly  open  to  impeach- 
ment, began  to  think  that  the  time  had 
come  when  liberal  principles  must  be  avow- 
ed with  more  caution  than  heretofore,  if 
avowed  at  all.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  bold- 
er men  of  that  crisis  endeavored  to  rally 
their  dispersed  adherents — to  win  them  by 
reason,  or  to  shame  them  by  sarcasm.  For 
a  while  the  stream  must  have  its  course. 
Charles  Fox  alone  was  a  tower  of  strength 
in  that  day ;  aud  by  the  time  his  warfare 
approached  its  close,  a  powerful  phalanx 
stood  ready  to  come  into  his  place. 
Among  these  were  such  men  as  Holland 
and  Lansdowne,  Romilly  and  Macintosh. 
The  party  of  which  these  names  are  rep- 
resentatives, had  taken  their  position,  had 
adjusted  all  their  principles  and  their  course 
of  policy,  when  Lord  John  Russell  entered 
parliament.  But  the  party  to  which  they 
stood  opposed  was  still  overwhelming. 
Prudence,  accordingly,  dictated  modera- 
tion in  speech,  moderation  in  measures. 
They  meddled  little  with  the  speculative, 
but  confined  themselves  almost  wholly  to  the 
immediate  and  the  practical.  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, and  a  very  limited  reform  in  parlia- 
ment, were  the  outposts  of  the  onward  which 
they  seemed  to  contemplate.  So  long  were 
they  employed  in  pointing  attention  to  the 
warts,  that  even  they  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  there  were  ulcers  beneath ;  and  hav- 
ing lived  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill,  a  mea- 
sure so  far  exceeding  anything  of  that  na- 
ture which  they  couM  once  have  hoped  to 
realize,  the  whole  party  appear  to  this  day 
as  though  incapable  of  disenchanting  them^* 
selves  from  the  imagination,  that  a  reach 
in  advance,  so  marked  and  so  powerful, 
must  necessarily  include  all  the  seeds  of 
improvement  which  our  social  state  can  re- 
quire. In  the  school  of  politicians — en- 
lightened, patriotic,  humane,  the  main- 
spring of  every  thing  good  in  our  recent 
history,  but  still  tramelled,  awed,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  power  of  circumstances — in 
this  school  Lord  John  Russell  found  the 
type  of  all  his  opinions,  and  hitherto  the 
courage  to  pass  beyond  that  mngic  circle 
has  not  been  evinced  by  him.  But  the 
times  to  come  will  be  different  from  the 
times  which  have  been,  and  our  statesmen 
must  keep  pace  with  them,  or  give  place 
ere  long  to  other  men. 

It  was  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Liverpool 
ministry  that  Lord  John  Russell  began  to 
be  distinguished  as  a  stsitesman.  From  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  he  saw  that 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  peace  for  the  em- 
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pire,  so  long  as  the  one  half  of  its  people 
were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  honors 
and  powers  of  the  state  on  religious  pre- 
tences, or  so  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  and  the 
majority  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  were  denied  the  electoral  rights 
enjoyed  by  the  proprietors  of  Gatton  aud 
Old  Sarum,  and  the  immaculate  freemen 
of  Liverpool  and  Stafford.  The  repeal  of 
the  corporation  and  test  acts  was  the  work 
of  Lord  John  Russell  more  than  of  any 
other  man.  On  that  subject,  we  have  had 
the  means  of  knowing  that  he  was  resolute, 
when  many  of  his  coadjutors  counselled 
retreat  and  delay.  He  took  his  full  part  in 
passing  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  the 
service  which  devolved  on  him  in  relation 
to  the  Reform  Bill  is  sufficiently  notorious. 

Concerning  this  last  measure,  it  was  far 
from  being  perfect  in  its  original  shape, 
and  unfortunately  it  was  greatly  injured  in 
its  progress  through  parliament  by  the  per- 
petuation of  the  old  freemen,  which  bound 
up  the  living  with  the  dead,  and  by  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  tenants  by  will,  which 
has  given  the  landlords  a  greater  influence 
than  ever  in  county  elections. 

These  mischievous  changes,  however, 
were  not  the  work  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
or  of  the  Grey  ministry,  but  were  forced 
upon  them  by  a  combination  of  landlords 
desirous  to  preserve  their  own  influence, 
and  of  the  friends  to  an  extended  sufirage, 
who,  in  their  anxiety  to  add  to  the  number 
of  electors,  lost  sight  of  the  great  fact,  that 
to  enfranchise  dependent  voters  is  to  create 
instruments  for  crushing  all  real  indepen- 
dence. Had  not  those  two  cKanges  been 
forced  upon  ministers,  we  should  have  heard 
much  less  complaint  with  regard  to  the  de- 
fective working  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Even 
with  these  grave  blunders,  which  can  never 
be  enough  deplored,  it  has  annihilated  those 
nests  of  corruption  and  intolerance,  the 
close  corporations  ;  has  thrown  open  the 
trade  with  the  Chinese  empire,  after  it  had 
remained  for  ages  in  the  hands  of  monopo-l 
lists  ;  has  struck  the  fetters  from  the  limbs 
of  the  slave ;  and  has  wrought  out  the  great 
principle  of  commercial  freedom.  In  this 
last  principle  we  have  our  only  effectual 
remedy  for  the  physical  distresses  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  laboring  classes,  the  only  se- 
curity against  commercial  convulsions,  and 
the  only  means  by  which  the  interests  of  all 
nations  can  be  brought  into  union,  and  an 
eflectual  counterpoise  can  be  created  to  the 
national  jealousies,  to  the  last  of  empire. 
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and  to  those  short-sighted  views  of  public 
and  private  interests,  which  have  led  to 
such  a  waste  of  the  earnings  of  industry, 
and  to  the  shedding  of  so  much  blood. 

The  points  in  which  the  Reform  Bill 
has  hitherto  most  signally  failed  in  produ- 
cing the  benefits  which  were  expected  to 
result  from  it,  are  in  its  effects  on  the  poli- 
cy adopted  towards  Ireland,  and  in  its  little 
influence  on  the  physical  condition  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  These  are  the  two 
great  questions  of  the  age.  On  the  solu- 
tion of  the  first  of  them  depends  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  union ;  on  the  latter,  the 
peace  of  the  empire.  With  regard  to  Ire- 
land, the  policy  opposed  to  that  of  the  whig 
ministry  has  triumphed.  The  effect  of  that 
triumph  has  been  to  make  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  Roman-catholic  priests, 
repealers ;  it  has  rendered  the  English  gov- 
ernment odious  and  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  nations ;  and  it  has  been 
the  fatal  impediment  in  the  way  of  every 
effort  to  reconcile  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
the  institutions  of  Great  Britain.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  fanatical  feeling  and  fac- 
tious duplicity,  which  were  manifested  on 
the  other  side,  it  is  impossible  that  a  policy 
so  just,  and  demanded  imperatively  by  the 
interest  of  the  empire  and  of  Ireland,  as 
that  adopted  when  the  Marquis  of  Norman- 
by  was  lord-lieutenant,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  home  secretary,  should  have  failed. 
With  the  help  of  the  Irish  church,  how- 
ever, it  was  clamored  down  as  hostile  to 
Protestantism,  and  the  repeal  agitation  is 
the  result. 

Next  to  the  offence  thus  given,  by  at- 
tempts to  do  justice  to  British  and  Irish 
Catholics,  was  that  given  by  the  real  or 
supposed  sympathy  of  the  ministry  with 
Protestant  nonconformists.  It  was  from 
these  two  points  that  their  enemies  assailed 
them  with  the  greatest  success :  and  sioce 
their  decline  as  the  abettors  of  this  gene- 
rous policy,  there  have  been  occasions  on 
which  they  have  shown  some  disposition  to 
complain  of  the  want  of  gratitude  in  the 
parties  whom  they  endeavored  to  serve,  as 
well  as  of  a  want  of  fairness  in  the  parties 
to  whom  they  were  so  much  opposed. 

Those  who  have  been  most  observant  of 
the  career  of  Lord  John  Russell,  will  be 
aware,  that  his  genius  as  an  orator  has 
something  of  the  unequal  and  the  fitful  in 
it.  It  has  often  served  him  with  felicitous 
effect  in  some  of  the  critical  junctures  of 
debate  and  of  affairs.  On  many  occasions, 
he  has  been  seen  to  rise^  wbeo  the  timid 
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have  dropped.  In  fact,  he  is  never  more 
in  tone  to  say  or  do  something  brilliant 
than  when  men  whisper  to  him  from  the 
ri^ht  and  left  that  mischief  is  brewincr. 
Danger,  which  so  completely  destroys  the 
self-possession  of  some  men,  appears  to  give 
to  him  only  the  fuller  command  of  his  re- 
sources. It  is  then  that  even  his  lighter 
faculties — imagination  and  wit,  come  most 
into  pl^y.  It  is  something  ominous,  ac- 
cordingly, to  see  him  in  much  higher  spirits 
than  usual — to  find  him  walk  the  room  with 
a  quicker  step,  talk  more  fluently,  spout 
poetry,  and  seem  to  be  in  one  of  those 
happier  moods  which  do  sometimes  come 
to  mortals.  When  his  lordship  gives  forth 
these  signs,  you  may  be  sure  that  affairs 
have  some  movemeut  in  them,  and  that 
they  are  about  to  have  more  of  it  We 
have  sometimes  thought,  that  had  the 
reaction  afler  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  been  as  fatal  to  Lord  John  Russell,  as 
was  the  reaction  afler  the  loss  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill  to  his  great  ancestor,  there 
would  at  least  have  been  thus  much  of  so- 
lace led  to  us, — that  this  second  martyr  in 
4he  cause  of  freedom  from  the  House  of 
Bedford,  would  be  sure  to  deliver  one  of 
the  most  admirably  poised  and  admirably 
pointed  dying  speeches  upon  record. 

We  can  imagine,  too,  another  kind  of 
speech,  which,  if  occasion  ofiered, — or  we 
«hould,  perhaps,  rather  say  if  occasion  pro- 
voked,— his  lordship  would  not  be  slow  to 
deliver;  we  mean  a  speech  in  impeach- 
ment of  the  course  pursued  by  nonconform- 
ists and  ultra-liberals,  since  the  accession 
of  the  Grey  ministry,  and  in  defence  of  the 
policy  of  the  whigs  in  reference  to  those 
parties.  Lord  John  is  not  more  decided 
as  to  the  point  from  which  every  wise  man 
should  move  forward,  than  as  to  the  point 
where  he  should  stop.  He  is  as  little  dis- 
posed to  advance  with  the  man  who  de- 
mands too  much,  as  to  remain  stationary 
with  a  man  yvho  does  not  demand  enough. 
In  regard  to  all  public  questions,  there  is  a 
strong  infusion  of  the  infallible  in  his  na- 
ture, and  he  must  not  be  expected  to  show 
himself  pliant  and  silky  towards  his  friends, 
any  more  than  towards  his  foes,  if  it  should 
be  the  pleasure  of  the  said  friends  to  place 
themselves  in  a  false  position. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  some  zealous 
nonconformist,  intent  on  the  diffusion  of 
his  principles,  and  deeply  chagrined  that  so 
little  way  should  seem  to  have  been  made 
by  these  principles  of  late  years,  should 
lake  upon  him  to  declare  to  his  lordship, 
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that  the  disappointment  felt  in  that  respect, 
in  common  with  the  enfeebled  state  of  the 
liberal  party  generally,  is  to  be  -attributed 
to  the  hesitating,  vacillating,  and  timid 
policy  of  the  late  whig  governments.  His 
lordship  listens  to  these  words  of  accusa- 
tion. But  as  he  so  does,  you  see  his  head 
take  a  somewhat  more  erect  position  than 
before,  and  those  keenly-set  features  be- 
come fixed,  like  a  spare  but  resolute  pha- 
lanx, to  their  purpose. 

The  matters  you  touch  upon,  sajs  his 
lordship,  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be  compre- 
hended at  a  glance.  They  rest,  not  on  one 
principle,  but  on  many,  and  each  has  its 
separate  and  relative  claim  to  considera- 
tion. Society  itself  is  a  complex  web,  and 
every  social  question  accordingly  partakes 
of  complexity.  It  would  be  pleasant,  no 
doubt,  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  if  all  mat^ 
ters  connected  with  government  were^as 
simple  as  some  men  appear  to  suppose. 
But  the  gentlemen  who  belong  to  this  poli- 
tics-inade-easy  school,  are  much  better 
friends  to  their  own  ease  than  they  will 
ever  prove  to  the  body  politic.  Every  in- 
terest of  society  being  necessarily  of  a  mix- 
ed nature,  the  setting  forth  of  any  simple 
element  of  change,  as  a  remedy  for  all  so- 
cial diseases,  must  carry  the  presumption 
of  quackery  upon  its  very  surface.  When 
society  goes  wrong,  it  is  always  from  a  con- 
fluence of  causes ;  and  if  it  be  made  to  go 
right,  that  change  must  be  brought  about 
by  a  combination  of  influences  of  an  oppo- 
site description.  Simple  remedies  may 
touch  a  part  of  the  malady,  but  can  never 
reach  the  whole.  They  may  abate  disease 
in  one  form,  but  augment  it  in  another. 
They  may  remove  humors  from  one  part  of 
the  system,  but  it  may  only  be  that  they 
may  find  their  lodgment  in  some  other 
shape  and  rage  with  greater  virulence  else^ 
where.  It  may  be  well  that  every  man 
should  meddle  with  this  state-pharmacy  :  it 
would  be  better  if  we  could  regard  every 
man  as  capable  of  meddling  with  it  wisely. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  church 
establishments,  nothing  may  seem  to  be 
more  simple  or  reasonable,  than  that  no 
man  should  be  compelled  to  sustain  a 
church  to  which  he  does  not  belong.  Sup- 
pose that  principle  acted  upon,  and,  be- 
yond doubt,  a  large  class  of  alleged  griev- 
ances would  be  at  once  removed.  But  the 
change  would  not  end  at  that  point.  Con- 
cerning the  right  or  the  wrong  of  that 
question,  as  of  every  other  arising  in  actual 
society,  society  itself  must  be  the  judge ; 
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and  only  allow  it  to  be  understood,  that 
this  ultimate  judgment  of  society  is  an  au- 
thority to  be  thrust  aside  in  obedience  to 
the  language  of  individual  or  of  party  com- 
plaint, and  the  whole  frame-work  of  society 
is  dissolved.  In  such  case,  you  may  cease 
to  have  an  established  church,  but  you 
cease  also  to  have  a  government  of  any 
kind.  If  the  opinion  of  the  majority  on 
that  one  question  is  to  be  without  authori- 
ty, then  the  opinion  of  the  majority  in  all 
other  questions  must  be  without  authority, 
and  society  ceases  to  have  any  thing  au- 
thoritative in  it.  A  very  little  of  that  sober 
discernment,  which  has  been  so  conspicu- 
ous in  the  history  of  English  nonconform- 
ists, should  have  been  enough  to  have 
raade  it  very  plain,  that  if  dissenters  are 
to  be  freed  from  the  burden  of  a  state- 
church,  it  must  be  by  possessing  them- 
selves of  state-power  ;  that  if  a  religious 
establishment  which.owes  its  existence  to 
parliamentary  enactment,  is  to  be  put  down, 
it  must  be  by  the  increase  of  dissenters  in 
the  constituency  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  de- 
gree sufficient  to  constitute  the  power  of 
parliament  a  dissenting  power.  That  be- 
ing done,  the  extinction  of  the  church  of 
England,  as  resulting  from  the  fair  progress 
of  public  opinion,  would  be  an  act  of  social 
justice.  But  when  I  have  listened  to  the 
language  of  deputations  from  dissenters, 
who  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  apprise 
me  that  their  great  grievance  was  the  ex- 
istence of  an  established  church,  and  that 
all  lesser  concessions  were  received  only 
as  instalments  in  prospect  of  the  one  final 
concession, — ^the  extinction  of  the  church 
of  England ;  and  when  I  have  heard  peti- 
tions read  in  the  House  of  Commons  from 
dissenters,  praying  that  house  to  repudiate 
the  principle  of  church  establishments,  and 
at  the  same  time,  have  called  to  mind,  that 
of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members 
of  that  assembly,  scarcely  a  second  man 
has  been  returned  at  any  election  to  advo- 
cate such  opinions,  I  must  confess,  that  1 
have  felt  amazed  at  the  want  of  judgment 
which  such  a  course  of  proceeding  has 
evinced. 

It  may  be,  that  the  whole  peerage  of 
England,  and  the  whole  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  an  exception  so  partial  as 
hardly  to  admit  of  description,  have  been 
in  error  on  the  question  of  church  estab- 
lishments. But  so  long  as  their  opinions 
are  what  they  are,  it  is  plain,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  nonconformists  is  with  the  nation, 
and  not  with  the  legislature ;  and  that  even 
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in  respect  to  the  nation,  the  course  which 
wisdom  would  dictate,  must  be  one  adapt- 
ed to  conciliate  churchmen  and  not  to  ex- 
asperate them ;  to  disarm  them  of  their 
more  plausible  objections  to  nonconformity, 
and  not  to  furnish  them  with  new  pretexts 
for  denouncing  it  as  intolerant  and  de- 
structive. But  in  neither  of  these  depart- 
ments have  we  seen  the  discretion  on  which 
we  thought  we  had  good  reason  to  depend. 
Hostile  associations,  inflammatory  publica- 
tions, and  still  more  inflammatory  speeches, 
have  contributed  to  give  an. aspect  to  non- 
conformity of  late  years  which  is  new  in 
its  history.  Every  sort  of  handle  has  been 
supplied  by  this  means  to  its  enemies,  and 
to  the  enemies  of  liberal  opinions  generally, 
and  the  natural  consequences  have  follow- 
ed. Among  dissenters  themselves,  if  re- 
port speak  truly,  the  eflect  of  this  course 
has  been  to  produce  dissatisfaction,  divi- 
sion, and  weakness.  The  more  educated 
and  influential  classes  of  society  still  within 
the  limits  of  nonconformity,  are,  it  is  said, 
dropping  away  from  it  more  and  more  every 
day ;  while  the  great  majority  of  those 
classes,  always  found  beyond  its  pale,  are 
now  barricaded  against  it  by  a  strength  of 
prejudice  which  it  seems  utterly  vain,  at 
least  for  the  present,  to  attempt  to  re* 
move.  You  are  not  yourselves  what  you 
were,  and  you  never  had  so  little  prospect 
of  repairing  your  losses  from  general  soci- 
ety. The  progress  made  among  you  by 
the  severe  labor  of  your  more  prudent  men, 
seems  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  drawbacks  which  have  resulted 
from  the  conduct  of  the  imprudent.  Sup- 
pose this  course  of  things  to  continue  dar- 
ing the  space  of  another  generation,  and 
what,  on  probable  calculation,  will  then  be 
the  condition  of  Protestant  dissent  in  Eng- 
land ? 

Indeed,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  politi- 
cal zeal  has  taken  such  hold  on  a  section 
at  least  of  modern  nonconformists,  as  to 
have  disposed  them  to  adopt  opinions^  in 
regard  to  popular  government,  which  not  on- 
ly carry  with  them  the  seeds  of  revolution, 
but  of  a  revolution  so  extended,  as  to  point 
to  nothing  less — whatever  the  abettors  of 
such  opinions  may  intend — than  the  setting 
up  of  a  wild  and  coarse  democracy,  at  the 
cost  of  nearly  every  thing  which  has  hitherto 
been  distinctive  of  the  English  people,  and 
of  the  English  constitution.  I  am  not  about 
to  enter  upon  a  disquisition  on  the  theory 
ofsufirage;  but  I  maybe  allowed  to  say, 
that  no  sober  man,  as  f  conceive^  will  deny 
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that  it  may  be  expedient  and  just  in  some 
of  those  incipient  stages  of  society  which 
belong  to  history  to  assign  to  every  man  a 
Tote.  It  may  be  admitted,  also,  that  the 
point  at  which  society  begins,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  that  towards  which  it  should  re- 
turn, by  as  rapid  a  process  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  social  safety.  But  when  our  an- 
cestors promulgated  the  maxim,  that  the 
subject  should  not  be  taxed  without  his 
consent,  every  man  entitled  to  an  opinion 
on  this  matter,  will  know  that  the  consent 
intended  was  that  of  a  parliament,  and  of 
a  parliament  as  parliaments  were  then  con- 
stituted. The  notion  of  making  the  princi- 
ple of  taxation  commensurate  with  the 
principle  of  suffrage,  so  that  no  man  should 
pay  a  tax  who  had  not  a  direct  vote  for  a 
representative  in  parliament,  never  entered 
their  mind.  In  truth,  up  to  that  time,  such 
a  notion  had  never  been  adopted  by  any 
man  in  relation  to  any  state  which  had  ris- 
en to  populousness,  wealth,  and  intelli- 
gence. 

It  may  sound  almost  like  a  truism  to  say 
that  the  best  theory  of  suffrage  is  that 
which  secures  the  best  guardianship  to  the 
interests  of  the  state.  But  if  that  truth  be 
admitted,  the  question  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  to  each  man  a  vote,  is  only 
one  amidst  many  similar  questions  which 
present  themselves.  If  it  be  good,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  best  elements  which  a  slate 
may  include  should  be  brought  to  its  ser- 
vice,  can  that  scheme  be  the  most  expedi- 
ent which  looks  to  the  mere  quantity  of 
suffrage,  without  caring  at  all  about  its 
t|uality  ?  Inasmuch  as  society  exists  that 
men  may  possess  property,  intelligence  and 
virtue,  can  that  theory  of  franchise  be  oth- 
er than  absolutely  unjust  which  takes  no 
account  of  these?  Human  beings  congre- 
gate that  such  interests  may  come  into  ex- 
istence, and  when  they  exist,  should  no 
bounty  be  set  upon  them  ?  Men  associate 
that  they  may  cease  to  be  savages ;  and  can 
that  franchise  be  the  best  for  civilized  man, 
which  simply  regards  him  as  man,  and 
which  is  that,  accordingly,  that  would  have 
been  meted  out  to  him  had  he  continued  to 
be  as  one  among  a  horde  of  savages?  Must 
we  account  that  a  good  principle  for  socie- 
ty, which  sets  out,  after  this  manner,  with 
fixing  contempt  on  every  thing  giving  to 
society  its  value  ?  If,  as  a  rule,  men  who 
possess  property,  knowledge,  and  some  mor- 
al position  among  their  fellow-men,  are 
more  likely  to  serve  the  state  profitably 
than  those  who  have  not  such  qaalifications, 
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is  it  well  that  no  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  to  the  state  the  advantage  of  such 
services  ?  Will  it  be  pretended  that  the  hod- 
men of  London  possess  capacity  and  mo- 
tive to  do  the  best  for  their  country,  equal- 
ly with  the  various  classes  of  professional 
men  which  abound  in  that  capital  ?  Seeing 
that  to  a  large  extent  distinctions  of  this 
nature  might  be  safely  made,  should  they 
not  be  made?  If  a  money  payment,  more- 
over, is  to  determine  the  franchise,  we  know 
that  money  payments  are  a  matter  of  de- 
grees, and  ought  not  the  franchise,  for  that 
reason,  to  be  a  matter  of  degrees?  The 
man  of  forty,  also,  is  more  likely  to  vote 
wisely  than  the  man  of  twenty-one — should 
the  same  vote  be  given  to  both  ?  The  cit- 
izens of  Athens  were  all  alike  enfranchised, 
but  they  voted  in  four  classes,  according  to 
the  gradation  of  their  money  payments,  and 
in  two  classes,  according  to  age — was  it  ca- 
price which  suggested  that  order  of  things,  or 
was  it  wisdom,  resulting  from  an  extraordi- 
nary measure  of  experience  in  reference  to 
the  working  of  popular  governments?  If  so- 
ciety is  to  be  indeed  reconstructed,  and  re- 
constructed on  a  scale  so  thorough  as  is 
supposed  in  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
adverted  to,  then  all  these  questions,  and 
more  to  the  same  effect,  will  come  to  be 
discussed.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  that 
discernment  which  regards  the  conferring 
of  the  same  franchise  on  all  men,  as  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  science  of 
suffrage — seeing  not,  or  regarding  not,  the 
many  cognate  questions  which,  in  an  old 
country  like  ours,  come  up  of  necessity 
along  with  that  one  question  ? 

If  we  assume  that  the  non-franchised 
males  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  are  to 
be  franchised,  on  the  average  from  the  two 
countries,  as  about  nine  to  one,  nearly  the 
whole  of  these  nine-tenths  are,  according 
to  our  present  system,  without  franchise, 
as  being  without  property  ;  and  as  the  nat- 
ural consequence,  these  nine-tenths  must  be 
further  regarded  as  being  comparatively 
without  education,  and  without  those  modes 
of  thought  and  the  sort  of  feeling  which 
arise  from  education.  Enfranchise  this 
majority,  and  they  will  vote  independently 
or  they  will  not.  Supposing  them  to  vote 
independently,  then  the  one-tenth  having 
property  is  placed  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  nine-tenths  having  no  property;  and 
this  nine-fold  majority,  devoid,  for  the  most 
part,  of  education,  is  vested  with  an  abso- 
lute mastery  over  all  the  social  interests 
of  the  small  minority  distinguished  by  edu- 
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cation.  Woufd  this  be  to  put  an  end  to 
class  power,  or  to  class  law-making  ?  In 
this  case,  would  not  class  domination  be 
more  glaring,  more  mischievous,  and  more 
monstrous  than  ever  ? 

Nor  are  there  wanting  symptoms  to  in- 
dicate the  sort  of  use  which  would  proba- 
bly be  made  of  this  new  machinery.  Un- 
less they  are  greatly  belied,  no  class  of  men 
have  shown  themselves  more  adverse  to  the 
spirit  of  real  freedom  than  the  men  who  are 
loudest  in  the  cause  of  this  extreme  form 
of  theoretic  freedom.  Of  what  moment 
is  it  whether  the  expression  of  public  opin- 
ion be  put  down  by  the  yells  of  a  faction,  or 
by  the  point  of  the  bayonet-^is  not  the  tyr- 
anny the  same?  When  men  scarcely  know 
how  to  speak  of  the  property  and  privileged 
classes,  except  as  so  many  banded  plunder- 
ers, is  there  no  room  to  fear  that,  had  they 
the  power,  they  would  not  be  wanting  in  the 
inclination  to  chastise  these  plunderers  by 
plundering  them  in  return  ?  Would  it  re- 
quire any  peculiar  hardihood  at  such  a  cri- 
sis to  allege,  that  restitution  is  not  confis- 
cation, that  retribution  is  no  robbery  ?  At 
present,  the  choice  instruments  of  these 
persons  are  noisy  violence,  fierce  invective, 
and  the  most  bitter  denunciMion  of  all 
men  who  venture  to  question  their  dog- 
mas— but  if  these  things  be  done  in  the 
green  tree,  what  will  be  done  in  the 
dry  7  In  short,  the  men  who  insist  on  this 
extent  of  change,  and  who  do  not  avow 
themselves  as  hostile,  not  merely  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  church  of  England,  but  to 
the  peerage,  to  the  monarchy,  and  to  every 
thing  short  of  the  most  exclusive  and  ab* 
solute  democracy,  are  either  very  short- 
sighted, or  very  insincere,  for  to  that  issue 
their  policy  naturally  and  necessarily  con- 
ducts them. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  all  this  dan- 
ger is  imaginary — that  wealth,  knowledge, 
and  moral  worth  will  always  have  their  in- 
fluence, and  will  be  sure  to  fix  their  impres- 
sion on  the  movements  of  society.  But  is 
it,  then,  come  to  this,  that  the  wisdom  of 
legislators  is  to  consist  in  enacting  laws 
which  they  do  not  expect,  which  they  do  not 
even  intend  that  society  should  obey  ?  Is 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  see  that  the  provisions 
contained  in  our  statutes  flow  in  one  direc- 
tion, while  they  are  fully  aware  that  the 
stream  of  social  opinion,  and  feeling,  and 
asage,.wili.  flow,  and  ought  to  flow  in  an- 
other direction  ?  Is  it  thus  that  the  laws  and 
the  people  are  to  dwell  together  in  unity  ? 
Among  the  new  lights  which  are  to  make 
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our  age  memorable,  is  this  one  of  them — 
that  the  richest  boon  which  may  be  confer- 
red on  a  people  would  be    to  deliver  to 
them  a  law  which  they  will  be  sure  not  to 
obey  on  account  of  its  supposed  wisdom, 
but  which  they  will  be  sure  to  disregard 
because  of  its  known  folly  ?     The  letter  of 
the  law  is  to  place  all  men  on  the  same  lev-- 
el  in  the  matter  of  suffrage,  but  society  is 
to  take  care  that  this  weakness  and  vicious- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  law  is  every  where 
neutralized    by  its   own   better  influence. 
Would  not  this  be  to  mock  the  multitude 
rather  than  to  benefit  them, — to  grant  them 
the  show  of  franchise  in  the  statute-book, 
only  to  deny  them  the  reality  at  the  hust- 
ings T    Influence,  bribery,  coercion,  as  put 
forth  upon    them,  in  that  case,   from  the 
classes  above  them,  would  no  longer  expose 
men  to  any  reproach,  but  must  all  become 
so  many  forms  of  high  social  virtue,  inas- 
much as  they  would  then  constitute  the  only 
means  of  self-preservation  lefl  by  the  law 
to  those   classes — and,    indeed,    the  only 
means  by  which  the  nation  itself  could  be 
prevented  from  falling  into  anarchy  through 
the  folly  of  its  own  legislation.     The  moral 
mischiefs  of  such  a  state  of  things  must  be 
boundless.     Society,  with  such  disparities 
of  wealth  and  station  as  exist  among  us, 
must   be   at  once  divided  into  two  great 
classes — the   corruptors  and  the  corrupt ; 
and  this  unscreened  immorality,  practised 
on  a  scale  of  which  at  present  we  have  do 
example,  is  to  be  accounted  as  nothing,  so 
that    a    clause  may   be    thrust  upon  our 
statute-book,  declaring  the  same  franchise 
to  be  common  to  the  lowest  and  the  high- 
est. 

If  the  condition  of  obtaining  favor  from 
the  hands  of  the  English  nonconformists 
be  the  adoption  of  opinions  of  this  crude 
and  mischievous  description,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  such  a  course  as  that  which  it 
has  appeared  good  to  them  in  other  respects 
to  pursue,  then  I  must  confess  there  is  little 
prospect  of  my  ever  becoming  a  favorite  in 
that  quarter.  In  place  of  its  having  been 
the  duty  of  the  late  whig  government  to  at- 
tempt more,  it  fell  in  consequence  of  at- 
tempting too  much.  It  may  have  been  less 
disposed  to  innovation  than  a  portion  of  the 
British  people,  but  it  was  in  advance  of  a 
much  greater  portion,  and  it  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, as  being  lefl  in  a  minority. 

Our  readers  must  not  hold  either  our- 
selves or  his  lordship  as  responsible  fur 
every  thing  contained  in  this  '  Imaginarj' 
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oration.  It  sets  forth  much  truth,  which  it 
will  be  well  not  to  dismiss  lightly.  But  on 
no  point  does  it  present  the  whole  truth. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  years  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bili^  petitions  were  addressed  to  parliament 
by  dissenters,  praying  that  the  union  be- 
tween church  and  state  might  be  dissolved. 
But  it  is  no  less  true  that,  of  the  petitions 
proceeding  at  that  time  from  those  parties, 
it  was  not  one  in  a  score — we  think  we  may 
say  not  one  in  fifty — that  contained  any 
prayer  of  that  nature.  The  great  majority 
were  either  wholly  silent  on  that  topic, 
being  confined  to  what  were  called  griev- 
ances, or,  if  any  further  allusion  was  made, 
it  was  simply  in  the  way  of  stating  that  the 
principles  of  the  petitioners  were  opposed 
to  all  such  admixtures  of  religion  with  af- 
fairs of  state.  Even  this  may  not  have  been 
prudent.  3ut  it  was  deemed  honest.  Had 
they  not  so  spoken  their  enemies  would 
have  charged  them  with  concealment.  In 
their  simplicity,  they  thought  that  in  sta- 
ting those  principles,  and  in  imposing,  at 
the  same  time,  such  limits  on  the  prayer  of 
their  petitions,  they  were  giving  some  proof 
that  they  knew  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  abstract  and  the  practical. 

But  those  times  were  not  times  of  sobrie- 
ty with  any  party.     We  all  remember  that, 
during  the  Reform   Bill    agitation,  the  de- 
fenders of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  were  on 
the  borders  of  delirium.     The  clergy,  and 
the  more  zealous  adherents  of  the  establish- 
ed church,  were  alarmed  and  excited  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  radical  section  of  poli- 
ticians, whether  giving  their  oath  of  fealty 
to  Will  am  Gobbet  or  to  Jeremy  Bentham, 
were  all  filled  with  high  expectation  as  to 
the  many  changes  which  were  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  that  one  great  change.     Whig 
members,  breaking  through   the  grave  re- 
straints naturally  imposed  by  the  possession 
of  office,  delivered  speeches  from  the  Treas- 
ury Bench,  fraught  with  the  most  popular 
opinions    and   feelings.     Even    from    the 
throne  itself  expressions  of  that  nature  pro- 
ceeded.    What  wonder,  then,  if  the  pas- 
sions of  society  were  moved  as  from  their 
very  depths  ?    On   the  one  side  were  all 
the  signs  of  fear,  on  the  other  were  all  the 
signs  of  hope.     Can  it,  then,  be  wise  or 
charitable  to   expect  that   nonconformists 
should  have  been  every  where  cool  and  self- 
possessed,  while  all  about  them  was   thus 
heated   and  disordered  ?     Is  it  reasonable 
to  exact  that  they  should  have  been  expec- 
tant of  nothing,  while  all  other  men  were  I 
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expectant  of  so  much  f  If  these  considera- 
tions are  not  enough  to  excuse  the  utterance 
of  some  extravagant  speeches,  and  the  do- 
ing of  some  extravagant  things,  is  there 
nothing  in  them  that  should  be  allowed  to 
extenuate  such  indiscretions — at  least,  in 
the  view  of  a  statesman,  who  has  it  as  a  vo- 
cation to  be  studious  of  the  ebbs  and  flows  of 
popular  feeling,  and  whose  wisdom  it  must 
always  be  to  judge  such  changes  with  the 
greatest  forbearance?  Where  there  has  been 
the  alleged  extravagance,  there  let  the  fault 
of  it  rest ;  but  let  it  not  be  overstated,  and  let 
it  not  be  judged  apart  from  its  circumstances. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  sometimes  conr- 
plained  of  the  agitations  on  ecclesiastical 
questions  which  have  been  originated  by 
nonconformists  of  late  years,  and  which 
have  been  sustained  in  a  great  degree  by 
nonconformist  ministers.  His  conclusion 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  religious  char- 
acter of  these  parties  has  been  in  some  de- 
gree compromised  by  such  indications  of 
feeling  in  regard  to  questions  adjudged  as 
political.  Concerning  the  extent  in  which 
ministers  of  religion,  as  such,  may  be  con- 
sistently thus  employed,  there  is  room  for 
difference  of  opinion.  We  should  be  dispos- 
ed ourselves  to  draw  the  line  within  some- 
what narrower  limits  than  many  of  our 
more  zealous  brethren.  But  the  views  of 
Lord  John  Russell  on  this  point,  as  on 
those  before  mentioned,  are  not,  as  we 
humbly  think,  either  so  accurate  or  so  ex- 
panded as  they  might  have  been. 

Let  ministers  of  state  restrict  themselves, 
as  such,  to  questions  of  state,  and  they  may 
then  complain,  with  somts  grace,  of  minis- 
ters of  religion,  if  these  shall  fail  to  restrict 
themselves,  as  such,  to  questions  of  religion. 
But  if  the  statesman  must  often  turn  priest, 
be  has  no  right  to  complain  if  the  priest 
should  sometimes  turn  statesman.  If  govern- 
ments will  meddle  with  religion,  they  must 
not  be  surprised  if  religious  men  sometimes  . 
meddle  with  governments.  In  this  case  it  is 
intrusion  which  generates  intrusion.  So  long 
as  the  secular  power  shall  invade  the  prov- 
ince of  the  religious,  according  to  our  pres- 
ent usage,  so  long  there  will  be  occasions  on 
which  the  religious  power  will  invade  the 
province  of  the  secular.  The  strength  of  the 
aggression,  too,  on  the  one  side,  will  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  the  reaction  on  the  oth- 
er. That  both  powers  should  be  at  peace,  it 
is  necessary  that  one  should  be  the  willing 
slave  of  the  other,  or  that  each  should  be  con- 
fined to  his  own  sphere.  If  any  lesson  may  be 
gathered  with  certainty  from  ecclesiastical 
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history,  it  is  this  lesson.  In  our  own  country, 
collision  oft  his  nature  is  unavoidable,  not  on* 
ly  from  the  relation  of  the  government  to  the 
established  religion,  but  from  its  frequent 
contact,  as  the  consequence  of  that  particu- 
lar relation,  with  a  large  portion  of  religion 
which  is  nonestablished.  So  long  as  this 
state  of  things  shall  continue,  those  junc- 
tures will  often  come  round  in  which  the 
course  of  proceeding  so  little  acceptable  to 
Lord  John  Russell  will  be  sure  to  recur. 
The  fault,  however,  in  this  affair,  is  not  so 
much  with  the  men  whom  his  lordship  has 
censured,  as  with  the  nature  of  his  own 
policy.  The  evil  deprecated  must  be  un- 
avoidable, so  long  as  those  Erastian  princi- 
ples, to  which  our  statesmen  are  so  much 
attached,  shall  maintain  their  ascendency 
in  the  constitution  of  this  country. 

But  it  docs  not  follow,  because  a  states- 
man* is  not  powerful  enough  to  carry  great 
measures,  that  he  should  seem  to  have  be- 
come indifferent  to  great  principles.  We 
think,  rather,  that  the  strength  of  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  any  practical  good, 
should  be  felt  as  so  much  motive  to  the 
more  frequent  and  earnest  enunciation  of 
the  grounds  on  which  that  good  is  demanded. 
We  judge  that,  in  most  cases,  men  should 
be  only  the  more  determined  to  be  heard  on 
the  side  of  truth,  in  proportion  as  they  feel 
that  to  speak  in  its  behalf  is  all  that,  for  the 
present,  is  permitted  to  them.  Lord  John 
Russell  may  not  deem  himself  in  fault  in 
this  respect,  but  there  are  men  holding  him 
in  high  esteem  who  are  of  another  judg- 
ment. That  pleading  in  behalf  of  truth, 
which  seems  only  to  grow  stronger  as  the 
tide  of  opinion  is  setting  in  against  it,  may 
result  in  some  men  from  mere  obstinacy, 
or  resentment,  or  from  an  indiscreet  zeal ; 
bat  that  is  the  course,  nevertheless,  which 
will  mark  a  real  magnanimity. 

The  impression  is  very  general  among 
observing  men,  that  the  temper  and  manners 
of  conservative  statesmen  are  less  open  to 
complaint,  as  regards  attention  to  personal  or 
general  feeling,  than  those  of  liberal  poli- 
ticians. The  former  seem  to  be  aware 
that  there  is  a  want  of  the  popular  in  their 
principles,  and  that  this  deficiency  must  be 
supplied  by  a  more  careful  attention  to  what 
is  personal,  and  to  the  claims  of  popular 
feeling  in  other  forms.  But  our  whig  leaders 
seem  too  oflen  to  lean  on  their  principles 
with  so  much  confidence,  as  to  be  compara- 
tively negligent  of  the  subordinate  means 
of  influence.  It  is  true  of  statesmen,  how- 
ever, as  of  other  men,  that  nothing  is  lost 
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in  social  life  by  a  little  consider ateness, 
courtesy,  and  good  (emper,^-especiallj  in 
relation  to  large  bodies  of  men,  which  are 
generally  under  the  influence  of  a  few 
minds,  and  take  their  tone  from  those  miuds. 
In  such  relations,  very  little  forethought 
and  effor^  with  a  view  to  conciliate  or  to 
preserve  amity,  might  oflen  suffice  to  pre- 
vent great  mischiefs.  The  love  of  freedom 
is  inseparable  from  a  large  measure  of  self- 
esteem  ;  and  we  need  neither  ghost  nor 
poet  to  assure  us,  that — 

*  The  proud  are  ever  most  provoked  by  pride/ 

or  by  the  conduct  which  they  interpret  as 
proceeding  from  that  cause.  What  roean- 
eth  this  language?  Truly  it  hath  a  mean* 
ing — and  a  history,  too— which  some  men 
will  readily  understand. 

The  great  Lord  William  Russell  was  a 
decided   churchman  and  a  zealous   whig. 
But  when  his  lordship  lay  under  sentence 
of  death,  none  of  his  clerical  visitors  could 
forbear  to  urge  upon  him  a  grave  consider- 
ation of  that  sin  of  resistance  which  had 
brought  him  to  his  present  circumstances. 
His  lordship   had  no  misgiving,  either  of 
understanding  or  heart,  in  regard  to  the 
justice  of  the  course  which  he  had  pur- 
sued, and  avoided  entering  into  the  casuistry 
of  that  question.     But  the  fact  is  remarka- 
ble, that  his  creed  as  a  politician  should 
have  been  thus  utterly  disowned  on  the  part 
of  the  establishment   which  he  supported 
with  so  much  zeal  as  a  Christian  ;  that  in 
those  solemn  hours  this  antagonism  between 
the  faith  of  a  good  churchman — as  expound- 
ed even  by  such  men  as  Tillotson  and  Bur- 
net— and  his   own    faith    as  a  statesman, 
should  have  been  so  forcibly  presented  to 
him.     His  lordship,  we  must  suppose,  saw 
no  great  inconsistency  in  professing  him- 
self a  true  member  of  the  church  of  £ng* 
land,  notwithstanding  this  discrepancy  of 
doctrine  between  himself  and  his  spiritual 
advisers.     He,  no  doubt,  regretted  this  dis- 
crepancy, and  in  other  circumstances  might 
have  been  disposed  to  inquire  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  an  institution,  which,  in  his 
view,  was  so  adapted  in  all  other  respects 
to  its  office,  should  be  found  an  inculcator 
of  lessons  on  one  of  the  greatest  questions 
of  human  duty  so  little  in  accordance  with 
his  own  judgment.     But  his  lordship's  per- 
plexity on  this  subject,  if  perplexity  he  felt, 
was  reserved  to  his  own  bosom. 

This  discordancy,  however,  between  the 
professions  of  the  churchman  and  ibe  pa- 
triot, in  the  case  of  Lord  William  Russdl 
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while  in  prison,  is  a  form  of  inconsistency 
observable  in  Lord  John  Russell  through 
his  whole  career.  In  the  church,  which 
his  lordship  so  much  deligheth  to  honor,  he 
has  found  his  great  antagonist.  Whatever 
he  most  values  as  a  statesman  has  been  op- 
posed, in  the  greatest  degree,  by  the  min- 
isters of  the  church  which  he  upholds  in 
that  capacity.  In  his  lordship's  view,  no 
tree  of  its  kind  is  so  good  as  that  tree.  Did 
it  never  occur  to  him  to  inquire  how  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  a  tree  so  good  has  borne 
fruit,  to  the  experience  of  his  lordship,  so 
much  the  reverse  of  good  ?  Whoever  else 
may  have  failed  to  cross  his  path,  the  cler- 
gy of  the  established  church  have  not  so  fail- 
ed ;  and  the  measures  which  his  lordship 
has  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  solicitude, 
are  those  which  have  been  always  resisted 
with  the  greatest  determination  from  that 
quarter.  Unless  our  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject has  led  us  greatly  astray,  it  would  seem 
that  the  measure  of  the  good  which  his  lord- 
ship would  do  as  a  politician,  must  be  the 
measure  of  the  evil  which  he  perpetuates 
in  regard  to  every  thing  political  as  a  church- 
man. Nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than  that 
the  religious  system  and  the  political  sys- 
tem, in  this  case,  are  opposites,  and  can- 
not be  made  to  amalgamate.  This  opposi- 
tion must  be  that  of  the  true  and  the  not 
true ;  and  which  must  we  account  as  the 
not  true  ?  In  the  case  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, then,  as  in  that  of  his  martyred  pro- 
genitor, attachment  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land must  be  supposed  to  rest  on  grounds 
almost  wholly  distinct  from  the  political  ten- 
dencies of  that  institution.  What  those 
grounds  are  is  a  question  of  some  compass, 
on  which  we  shall  not  at  present  enter. 

It  may  be  much  to  the  credit  of  his  lord- 
ship's Christian  forbearance  thus  to  repay 
good  for  evil.  We  know  not  that  we  have 
Any  right  to  indulge  in  censure,  if  it  should 
he  his  pleasure  to  show  so  much  affection 
in  a  quarter  from  which  he  must  know  it 
will  be  utterly  vain  to  expect  any  grateful 
feturn.  But  such  displays  of  generous  feel- 
ing in  one  relation,  naturally  dispose  men 
^  look  for  indications  of  similar,  magna- 
nimity in  other  relations.  In  so  looking, 
however,  many  nonconformists  have  been 
oisappointed,  and  have  sometimes  declaim- 
ed with  much  warmth  on  this  unreasonable 
?nd  inconsistent  favoritism.  Even  toryism 
ID  a  churchman,  it  is  alleged,  is  manifestly 
niore  acceptable  to  his  lordship  than  liber- 
«j8m  in  a  dissenter.  The  clergyman,  not- 
withstanding all  his  repugnance  to  large 
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and  generous  political  principles,  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  nonconformist  minister,  not- 
withstanding his  adhesion  to  such  princi- 
ples. Thus,  even  in  the  case  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  ecclesiastical  is  placed  before 
the  civil,  and  the  sympathies  of  his  lord- 
ship with  an  established  priesthood,  are 
manifestly  stronger  than  his  sympathies 
with  general  freedom.  Civil  liberty  is  good, 
but  the  civil  establishment  of  religion  is  a 
greater  good.  Promote  the  former  so  far 
as  you  have  the  power,  but,  at  all  costs, 
preclude  every  kind  of  danger  from  the 
latter. 

We  regret  that  there  should  have  been 
any  thing  in  the  conduct  or  language  of 
Lord  John  Russell  that  may  seem  to  war- 
rant such  imputations.  But  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  his  lordship  has  often  acted  in- 
consistently, that  he  might  do  favor  to 
churchmen  ;  and  that  there  have  been  oc- 
casions on  which  he  has  so  acted,  much  to 
the  injury,  rather  than  to  the  advantage,  of 
protestant  dissenters.  When  men  become 
inconsistent  that  they  may  conceal  the 
faults  of  their  enemies,  we  can  place  an 
honorable  construction  on  their  conduct ; 
but  when  they  forego  consistency,  appa- 
rently that  they  may  magnify  the  real  or 
supposed  errors  of  their  friends,  the  moral 
conclusion  is  of  another  complexion.  Lord 
John  Russell  once  volunteered  a  defence 
of  the  principle  of  compulsory  support  for 
the  ministers  of  religion,  alleging,  from  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  where 
no  such  provision  is  made,  it  must  be  true 
of  religious  teachers,  as  of  all  other  servants 
of  the  public,  that — 

*  Those  who  live  to  please  must  please  to  live.' 

His  lordship  was  not  led  in  ignorance 
of  the  pain  which  this  allusion  had  given 
to  the  mind  of  nonconformist  ministers 
through  the  kingdom,  but  he  never  deign- 
ed, so  far  as  we  remember,  to  recall,  or  in 
any  way  to  soften  his  expressions. 

If  his  lordship's  language  on  that  occar 
sion  has  any  meaning,  it  must  mean  that, 
in  his  view,  there  is  something  dependent, 
and  greatly  the  reverse  of  the  dignified,  in 
popular  suiTrage,  especially  as  affecting  re- 
ligion. Nevertheless,  in  his  lordship's  the- 
ory as  a  politician,  the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  life-blood  of  the  English  constitution. 
It  is  that  assembly  which  plapes  the  govern- 
ment in  wholesome  relation  to  the  people, 
and  upon  which,  in  its  well-r  egulated  influ- 
ence, depend  the  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
and  the  safety  of  the  churchy  the  peerage, 
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and  the  throne.  In  that  house,  however,  | 
what  do  we  see  but  an  assembly  deriving 
its  existence  and  all  its  authority  from  popu- 
lar suffrage?  What  was  the  Reform  Bill, 
but  a  measure  intended  to  base  the  authori- 
ty of  that  house  on  the  wider  extent  of  pop- 
ular suffrage?  What  has  been  the  great  re- 
form effected  by  his  lordship  in  our  munici- 
pal corporations — has  it  not  been  to  wrest 
the  election  of  maofistrates  from  the  hands 
of  so  many  political  clubs,  and  to  make  it 
dependent  on  popular  suffrage?  Is  it  not 
the  boast  of  the  whigs,  that  the  tendency  of 
their  administration  has  been  to  break  down 
ezclusiveness  and  monopoly,  and  every 
where  to  give  greater  power  to  the  free 
voice  and  free  action  of  the  people  ?  That 
a  tory  of  the  school  of  forty  years  since 
should  cast  popular  suffrage  away  from  him 
as  an'unclean  thing  we  can  understand  ;  but 
that  Lord  John  Russell  should  do  this  is 
not  so  intelligible.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  popular  suffrage  in  religion  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  such  suffrage  in  secu- 
lar affairs.  But  the  principle  is  the  same 
in  both  cases ;  and  the  objects  are  not  so 
different  as  to  warrant  his  lordship  in  as- 
suming, that  a  principle  which  is  set  forth 
as  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  must  be  not  only  valueless, 
but  mischievous,  as  applied  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  representative  princi- 
ple as  a  principle  adapted  to  the  wisest ;  and 
the  church  which  is  not  competent  to  work 
out  that  principle  much  more  wisely  than 
the  world  has  ever  done,  must  be  thus  at 
fault  as  beinor  wanting  in  the  characteris- 
tics  of  those  churches  of  which  we  read  in 
the  New  Testament. 

On  the  question  of  suffrage,  it  may  be, 
as  stated,  a  great  sign  of  weakness  to  sup- 
pose that  any  possible  change  in  that  re- 
spect would  suffice  to  correct  our  many 
social  disorders.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  politician  who  denounces  the  theory 
which  assigns  the  same  vote  to  every  man, 
as  being  in  our  state  of  society  not  only 
unwise,  but  unjust  and  most  dangerous, 
and  who  supposes  that  having  so  done  he 
has  done  enough,  is  not  a  person,  as  we 
venture  to  think,  to  be  commended  for  his 
sagacity.  What  is  it  that  has  made  the 
thought  of  an  equality  of  suffrage  so  alarm- 
ing? Manifestly  the  great  inequality 
amongst  us  between  the  rich  and  poor, 
between  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  and 
those  who  have  not.  We  have  seen  that, 
by  means  of  a  property  test,  taken  at  almost 
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the  lowest  point  above  pauperism,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  British  crown,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  who  are  not  franchised,  are, 
in  comparison  with  the  franchised,  as  nine 
to  one.  Is  this  a  state  of  society  with  which 
to  be  satisfied  ?  And  these  proportions  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor  are  not  diminishing, 
but  increasing.  Land  and  property  con- 
tinue to  pass  into  fewer  and  still  fewer 
hands;  and  thus  the  fearful  breach  in 
which  nations  have  been  so  commonly  in- 
gulphed,  is  constantly  widening  before  us. 
The  land  of  this  country,  which,  in  1815, 
was  in  the  hands  of  some  thirty  thousand 
proprietors,  had  been  in  the  hands  of  some 
eight  times  that  number  only  forty  years 
before.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the 
momentum  has  been  in  the  same  direction. 
The  greatly  wealthy  and  the  moderately 
wealthy  have  increased,  but  the  classes 
who  may  be  said  to  be  without  substance 
of  any  kind  have  increased  in  a  much 
greater  proportion.  Thus  the  circumstan- 
ces have  been  long  gathering  strength, 
which,  ou  the  one  hand,  render  the  demand 
of  a  much  more  extended  suffrage  increas- 
ingly natural;  and  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  tend  just  as  strongly  to  render  com- 
pliance with  that  demand  increasingly  dan- 
gerous. 

It  was  precisely  thus  in  the  later  times 
of   the  Roman  republic  ;  and   as   it  was 
found  impossible  to  resist  the  great  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  then   demanded,  the 
mass  of  voters  soon  became  the  bought  me- 
nials of  the  patricians,  being  openly  fed, 
and  otherwise  bribed,  that  their  votes  might 
be  the  property  of  their  masters.     To  have 
resisted  the  franchise  would  have  been  to 
destroy  the  state,  by  surrendering  it  to  the 
passions  of  a  poor,  an  unprincipled,  and  an 
excited  populace ;  to  concede  the  franchise 
was  to  do  the  work  of  destruction  no  less 
certainly,  but  to  bring  on  that  event   by 
subjecting  the.  body  politic  to  the  influence 
of  a  lingering  disease,  rather  than  to  a  more 
speedy  dissolution  by  the  hand  of  violence. 
To  such  pass  aff*airs  had  come  as  the  fruit 
of  aristocratic  wisdom  and  delay !     In  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  two  hundred  thousand 
franchised  persons  are  described  as  obtain* 
ing  their   food  by  means  of  corn-tickets^ 
which  gave  them  bread — in  the  manner  of 
our  soup-tickets — without  cost.    Ciesar,  cm 
one  occasion,  purchased  the  adhesion  and  the 
plaudits  of  that  honorable  constituency,  by 
distributing  to  each  man  a  sum  of  money, 
ten  pounds  of  oil,  aitd  ten  bushels  of  corn. 
In  the  struggle  of  factions  which  mark  those 
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times,  the  great  men  vied  with  each  other 
in  such  donations  to  the  burghers.  The 
gratuities  rose  as  the  competition  between 
the  political  leaders  waxed  stronger,  and  the 
votes  passed  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Such  a  condition  of  rich 
and  poor,  under  any  signal  failure  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
this  country,  would  speedily  become  our 
own.  Nothing  wouli  be  more  natural  at 
such  a  juncture,  than  that  the  loud  and 
concentrative  force  of  the  unfranchised 
for  a  more  extended  suffrage  should  pre* 
vail,  and  then  the  course  of  baseness  and 
ruin  which  have  always  followed  in  such 
circumstances  would  again  follow.  The 
many  without  the  means  of  subsistence 
must  stiill  obtain  subsistence ;  and  the 
wealthy  few,  from  whom  alone  those  means 
could  proceed,  would  dole  them  out  as  the 
price  of  servitude. 

The  grand  impediment  in  the  way  of  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  civil  rights  in 
this  country,  is  in  this  great  inequality  of 
social  conditions  which  has  unhappily  ob- 
tained among  us,  and  in  the  injustice  of 
the  policy  by  which  that  inequality  is  sus- 
tained. The  essential  preliminary  to  the 
safe  concession  of  a  right  of  suffrage  to  all 
men  manifestly  is,  that  the  administration 
of  our  social  affairs  should  be  made  to  rest 
on  a  basis  of  justice  towards  all  men.  Even 
from  the  influx  of  universal  suffrage  there 
would  be  little  to  fear  on  the  part  of  a  gov- 
ernment pervaded  by  something  like  a  uni- 
versal rectitude.  But  woe  to  that  govern- 
ment which  becomes  subject  to  a  new  popu- 
lar power,  having,  at  the  same  time,  a  long 
arrear  of  debt  to  settle  with  that  power !  The 
aristocracy,  which  has  been  careful  to  leave 
the  people  at  large  little  to  improve  upon 
when  admitted  to  power,  may  regard  their 
admission  as  an  event  which  will  be  cornpar 
atively  harmless.  But  the  fate  of  a  govern- 
ment of  privilege,  when  broken  in  upon  by 
the  popular  will,  is  to  be  demolished. 
Wrong  is  then  avenged  by  wrong. 

The  choice  before  our  statesmen  is,  to 
order  our  affairs  so  that  they  may  converge 
gradually  and  safely  towards  a  greater 
equality  of  social  conditions,  as  preparatory 
to  a  greater  equality  of  social  rights,  or 
else  to  act  upon  their  present  policy.  By 
pursuing  the  former  course,  they  may  secure 
to  their  country  tranquillity,  progress,  and 
long-enduring  greatness:  by  pursuing  the 
latter,  they  will  become  its  destroyers,  un- 
less the  natural  course  of  things  should  be 
prevented  by  some  timely  revolution.     We 
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do  not  put  forth  these  statements  unadvi- 
sedly. We  regard  them  as  containing 
weighty  truth — truth  which  will  be  often  it- 
erated in  these  pages. 

One  step  towards  a  safe  and  improved 
state  of  things  would  be,  in  the  working 
out  of  a  more  equalized  system  of  taxation. 
It  is  one  of  our  bad  usages,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  our  revenue  is  made  to  arise 
from  taxes  on   consumption.     From   this 
cause  there  is  no  just  proportion  between 
the  burden  which  rests  upon  the  poor,  as 
compared  with  that  which  rests  upon  the 
rich.     The  working  man  pays  direct  or 
indirect,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  his 
earnings,  in  taxes  of  this  nature,  while  the 
payments  of  the  rich  man  are  in  no  such 
proportion.     This  fact  is  well  known,  and 
admits  of  being  presented  by  any  dema- 
gogue to  any  capacity.     It  is  rich  men,  he 
naturally  observes,  who  make  our   laws, 
and,  therefore,  they  are  made  after  this 
fashion.     The   statistics   are   at   hand    by 
which  all  this  may  be  demonstrated.     And 
nothing  can  check  the  exposure,  or  pVevent 
its  taking  full  hold  on  the  mind  of  our  peo- 
ple.    It  was  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  the 
injustice   of  this   system,  which   led   Dr. 
Chalmers  to  urge,  many  years  since,  that 
it  might  be  wholly  done  away.     *  It  were 
infinitely  better,'  he  writes,  *  than  the  pre- 
sent universal  system  of  taxation  on  com- 
modities, that  there  should  be  an  income 
tax,  although  it  did  include  the  mercantile 
along  with  the  landed  classes.     We  believe 
the  latter  would  pay  all ;  but  leaving  this 
question  to  be  settled  afterwards  between 
these  two  classes,  there  is  another  question 
more  urgent  still,  and  demanding  an  im- 
mediate settlement,  we  mean  the  question 
between  the  higher  and  humbler  classes  of 
society.     An  income  tax  on  the  former,  to 
the  ostensible  relief  of  the  latter,  would 
wrest  this  most  formidable  weapon  from 
the  hand  of  demagogues.' 

It  is  not  good  at  any  time  that  the  position 
of  the  government  should  be  that  of  a  power 
which  directly  intervenes  to  make  the  food 
of  the  poor  man  dear.  But  in  times  of  scarci- 
ty, no  circumstance  can  be  s(>  fitted  to  goad 
hunger  into  insurrection.  Even  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  admits  that  our  taxes  in  this  shape 
have  been  imposed  to  the  farthebt  extent 
admissible.  Nor  is  it  merely  from  an  in- 
censed populace  that  the  aristocratic  classes 
may,  in  such  case,  apprehend  danger.  We 
have  seen  that  the  great  landlord  power  of 
this  country  is  such,  that  when  combined, 
it  can  force  a  parliament,  a  cabinet,  and 
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almost  any  thing  it  chooses,  on  the  sove- 
reign, reducing  the  power  of  the  crown — 
costly  as  that  affair  is  to  the  nation — to 
something  very  like  a  nonentity.  But  sup- 
pose such  a  course  should  be  taken,  not 
against  a  female  sovereign,  but  against 
some  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  or  some 
Blutf  Harry,  would  there  be  no  temptation 
to  such  a  man,  while  writhing  under  his 
thraldom,  in  the  thought  that  about  him 
were  a  people  fully  ready,  if  only  placed 
under  good  leadership,  to  become  the  deliv- 
erers of  a  patriot  king  from  the  bonds  of  a 
proud  and  selfish  oligarchy,  bent  on  exhib- 
iting itself  as  alike  master  of  sovereign  and 
subject?  Such  a  juncture  of  affairs  is  at 
least  within  the  range  of  the  possible. 

It  would  not  be  enough,  however,  that 
the  burden  of  taxation  should  be  removed 
from  consumption  to  property.  Its  bearing 
upon  the  rich,  as  compared  with  the  poor, 
should,  on  the  ground  of  policy,  justice, 
and  humanity,  be  decidedly  reversed.  Un- 
welcome truth,  this,  in  some  quarters ;  but 
he  is  not  the  friend  of  his  country  who 
is  d.  termined  to  close  his  eyes  against  it. 

Another  step,  however,  no  less  necessary 
to  our  progress,  and  we  will  aay,  to  our 
safety,  is  the  abolition  of  that  law  which 
assigns  so  large  a  preponderance  of  proper- 
ty in  these  realms  to  the  elder  sons  of 
our  wealthy  families.  By  means  of  this 
law,  the  daughters  and  the  younger  bro- 
thers in  such  families  are  lefl  comparatively 
without  provision.  We  have  cited  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  former 
topic  with  approval,  but  his  doctrine  con- 
cerning this  law  of  primogeniture,  we  re- 
gard as  open  to  serious  exception.  *  We 
know,'  says  this  author,  '  that  there  is  a 
mighty  force  of  sentiment  and  natural  af- 
fection arrayed  against  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture. But  here  is  the  way  in  which 
we  would  appease  these  feelings,  and  make 
compensation  for  the  violence  done  to 
them.  We  would  make  no  inroad  on  the 
the  integrity  of  estates,  or,  for  the  sake  of 
a  second  brother,  take  off  to  the  extent  of 
a  thousand  a  year  from  that  domain  of  ten 
thousand  a  year,  which  devolves,  by  suc- 
cession, on  the  eldest  son  of  the  family. 
We  should  think  it  vastly  better  if,  by 
means  of  a  liberal  provision  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  public  service,  a  place  of  a 
thousand  a  year  lay  open  to  the  younger 
son,  whether  in  the  law  or  in  the  church, 
or  in  colleges,  or  in  any  other  well-ap- 
pointed establishment  kept  up  for  the  good 
and  interest  of  the  nation.'     The  course 
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which  Dr.  Chalmers  thus  commends,  is 
that  which  is  resolutely  pursued,  not  mere- 
ly by  the  families  of  the  peerage,  but  by 
some  thousands  beside,  over  the  face  of  this 
whole  country.  The  effect  is  not  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  persons  possessing 
moderate  property,  but  to  perpetuate  a 
small  class  of  men  distinguished  from  the 
body  of  the  nation  by  their  enormous  pos- 
sessions. Such,  we  have  seen,  were  the 
patricians  of  ancient  Rome,  and  we  have 
seen  some  of  the  consequences  which  are 
naturally  attendant  on  so  unequal  a  distribu- 
tion of  wealth. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  oppose  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  that  of  his  illustri- 
ous countryman,  Sir  Walter  Scott : — *  What 
we  now  see  in  England  took  place  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman   republic,  and 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  empire.     The  small  farms  of 
the  primitive  Romans  had  been  gradually 
united ;  the  property  of  the  soil  was  con- 
fined to  a  small  number  of  great  propri- 
etors, and  the  cultivation  of  it  handed  over 
to  slaves.     Mercenaries  alone  were  intrust- 
ed with  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
the  empire  fell  to  pieces. 

'  If  the  existing  system  in  England  is  not 
changed,  it  will  happen,  before  long,  that 
the  total  rental  of  the  landlords  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  poor-rates.  In  certain  par- 
ishes they  already  exceed  the  rental,  and, 
in  a  great  number  of  others,  they  carry 
away  two-thirds  of  it,  and  continue  increas- 
ing in  a  most  alarming  ratio.  This  is  a 
palpable  chastisement  to  those  who,  from 
a  motive  of  cupidity,  as  culpable  as  it  is 
imprudent,  have  separated  from  the  soil  the 
peasant  who  cultivates  it. 

'  The  time  will  come,  when  the  whole 
rent  of  the  land  will  be  hypothecated  to  the 
poor.  An  agrarian  law  will  thus  be  in 
fact  established ;  and,  by  the  strangest  and 
most  unexpected  of  revolutions,  the  labor- 
ers in  the  country  will  be  substantially  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  rental  of 
that  soil  in  which  any  participation  is  now 
refused  them. 

In  this  respect,  France,  more  equitable 
than  England,  has  also  shown  herself  more 
politic.  Whilst  that  our  laws  favor,  by  a 
continual  action,  the  accumulation  of  land- 
ed property,  hers,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to 
a  perpetual  subdivision  of  it.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  system  in  France  may  noi  be 
confined  within  proper  bounds,  but  even 
were  it  carried  to  an  extreme,  it  is  less 
prejudicial  than  the  opposite  one.' 
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Under  the  sanction  of  such  an  authori- 
ty, we  shall,  perhaps,  be  safe  in  giving  ex- 
pression to  opinions  which  might  otherwise 
be  regarded  with  considerable  distrust. 
The  theory  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  place  of 
increasing  the  number  of  men  of  moderate 
property,  of  steady  industry,  and  eminently 
qualiBed  to  do  service  to  the  state,  must 
throw  some  myriads  of  the  younger  branches 
of  families  upon  society,  in  a  condition  of 
necessitous  gentility — a  condition  fraught 
with  mischief  to  the  community,  as  well  as 
to  the  parties  who  are  doomed  to  it. 
Hence  the  zeal  evinced  in  certain  quarters, 
to  uphold  every  institution  and  every  ar- 
rangement which  may  furnish  places  for 
persons  of  that  class.  They  form  a  sort  of 
caste,  regularly  qu'artered  upon  the  com- 
munity; and  whether  these  men  happen  to 
be  fit  for  places  or  not,  it  is  felt  to  be  of 
great  moment  that  places  should  be  found 
for  the  men.  The  legitimate  services  of 
the  state  would^  of  course,  always  furnish 
a  considerable  amount  of  honorable  em- 
ployment to  men  of  education,  but  the 
effect  of  thQ  law  adverted  to  is  to  restrict 
the  supply  to  one  class,  and  to  multiply  it 
greatly  beyond  the  demand.  Were  the 
great  majority  of  those  persons  cultivators 
of  small  properties  of  their  own,  their  posi- 
tion would  be  unspeakably  more  honorable 
to  themselves,  and  more  serviceable  to  the 
state.  They  would  constitute  a  fine  mid- 
dle class  of  independent  yeomanry,  separat- 
ing between  the  large  proprietors  and  the 
mere  tenants  at  will,  in  place  of  leaving 
the  counties  of  England  to  be  every  where 
occupied  with  lord  and  vassal. 

We  know  that  our  English  economists, 
influenced  as  they  have  been  for  the  most 
part  by  the  ascendant  temper  of  this  coun- 
try, have  generally  deprecated  the  sort  of 
change  which  we  are  bold  enough  to  re- 
commend. Indeed,  every  kind  of  mischief 
has  been  predicated  of  it.  Production,  it 
is  said  would,  in  such  case,  be  less,  embel- 
lishment less,  our  whole  civilization  less. 
Such  also  has  been  the  tone  of  a  journal, 
whose  sayings  on  this  subject,  as  on  many 
others,  have  oAen  been  allowed  to  carry 
with  them  an  undue  measure  of  authority.* 
According  to  the  predictions  of  such  ora- 
cles, France  should,  by  this  time,  have 
been  totally  ruined  by  the  laws  passed  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  favor  of  a 
greater  subdivision  of  property,  whereas  it 
has  been  constantly  deriving  an  increase 

*  Edinbargh  Beview. 
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of  wealth,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more  val- 
uable than  money,  a  new  measure  of  intel- 
ligence, virtue,  and  patriotism  from  that 
change. 

The  practice  of  pointing  to  Ireland  as 
an  illustration  of  the  condition  to  which 
English  agriculture  would  be  reduced  if 
the  law  of  primogeniture  were  abolished,  is 
most  disingenuous.  Ireland  is  rather  an 
illustration  of  the  miseries  which  that  law 
must  always  entail  on  a  people  where  its 
evils  are  not  mitigated  by  prosperity  in 
manufactures  and  commerce.  In  Ireland, 
it  is  not  the  moderate  division  of  lands 
amidst  a  large  number  of  substantial  free- 
holders that  we  see,  but  a  ptrceling  out  of 
the  surface  of  the  country  among  a  wretch- 
ed tenantry — so  wretched  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  should  never  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay  rent  otherwise  than  in  kine. 

The  arable  land  at  present  in  France  is 
little  more  than  it  was  in  1789;  but  such 
is  the  better  culture  which  has  been  atten- 
dant on  a  greater  subdivision  of  the  soil, 
that  the  surface  which  afforded  only  a 
scanty  subsistence  to  twenty-five  millions 
before  the  Revolution,  now  sustains  thirty- 
three  millions  in  comfort  and  abundance. 
In  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  and  Flanders, 
where  this  greater  division  of  territory 
most  obtains,  we  find  agriculture  in  the 
highest,  the  most  garden-like  condition. 
Ts  .it  not  natural  that  it  should  be  sot 
Will  not  a  man  labor  on  his  own  land  as 
he  would  not  on  the  land  of  another?  Is 
there  not  enough  in  this  one  advantage  to 
counterbalance  every  disadvantage  incident 
to  such  an  arrangement  ?  The  proprietor, 
in  this  case,  may  not  always  be  a  man  of 
capital,  but  his  labor  as  a  cultivator,  and 
his  feeling  as  a  patriot,  are  alike  augment- 
ed by  the  consciousness  that  the  space 
about  him  is  his  own.  On  the  Continent, 
the  law  of  primogeniture  is  little  known, 
and  our  homespun  theories  in  its  favor  are 
very  rudely  shaken  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  statistics  supplied  by  coun- 
tries where  that  law  has  been  abandoned. 
In  those  countries,  and  chiefly  from  this 
cause,  the  middle  classes  are  multiplying 
much  more  rapidly  than  with  us.  Hence, 
little  as  we  may  suspect  it,  those  nations 
are  becoming  much  more  ripe  than  our- 
selves for  the  possession  of  popular  insti- 
tutions. Nearly  all  the  great  statesmen, 
moreover,  in  those  lands,  concur  in  regard- 
ing the  tendency  in  our  affairs  to  perpetuate 
this  extravagant  wealth  in  a  few  families, 
I  to  prevent  the  increase  of  small  proprietors, 
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and  to  augment  the  dependent  and  igno- 
rant masses  of  our  people,  as  a  course 
of  things  which  must  necessarily  car- 
ry the  elements  of  destruction  along 
with  it.  In  a  free  and  prosperous  country, 
a  landed  aristocracy  and  a  money  aristoc- 
racy will  be  sure  to  arise.  What  we  desire 
is,  that  nothing  should  he  done  to  facilitate 
or  perpetucite  such  aggregations  of  wealth 
in  few  hands  as  we  see  encouraged  both  by 
law  and  usage  in  this  country. 

The  statesman,  then,  especially  needed 
in  the  times  on  which  we  arc  entering,  is 
a  man  who  will  know  how  to  demean  him- 
self without  any  sign  of  favoritism  towards 
the  different  #ligious  parties  in  this  great 
empire — who  will  be  prepared  to  advocate 
the  removal  of  taxation  from  commodities 
to  property — who  will  be  bold  enough  to 
raaiutain  that  the  rich  should  be  taxed  in 
proportion  to  their  means  in  common  with 
the  poor — who  will  not  hesitate  to  set  forth 
the  great  inequalities  between  those  classes 
as  our  especial  danger — who, will  be  reso- 
lute to  encourHge  every  measure  which 
may  tend  to  give  a  healthy  occupancy  to 
the  space  between  the  few  who  possess 
much  and  the  many  who  possess  nothing, 
by  augmenting  the  middle  class,  both  of 
agriculturists  and  traders,  to  the  greatest 
degree  practicable ;  and  who  will  look  to 
this  progress  of  greater  equality  in  our 
social  relations  as  a  people,  as  preparatory 
to  a  greatei  equality  with  regard  to  all  civil 
rights. 

Is  Lord  John  Russell  a  statesman  of 
this  order?  We'  should  be  glad  if  we 
could  speak  of  our  h(^pe  in  this  respect  as 
stronger  than  our  fear.  The  knowledge 
of  our  readers,  and  the  events  which  are  at 
hand,  will  reveal  the  rest.  His  lordship 
may  do  real  service  to  his  country,  without 
taking  exactly  the  ground  to  which  we 
have  pointed.  But  the  man  needed  by  the 
exigencies  of  our  aflfairs,  is  the  man  who 
can  rise  fully  to  that  level.  We  shall  see 
what  will  be  indicated  when  his  lordship 
shall  introduce,  in  the  next  session,  his 
promised  question  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes.  For  ourselves, 
we  say,  once  for  all,  that  we  do  not  mean 
to  forget,  that,  in  regard  to  men,  and  to  all 
human  aflfairs,  our  choice  can  never  have 
respect  to  the  perfect,  but  must  always  lie 
between  the  more  or  less  imperfect.  We 
do  not  mean,  therefore,  to  separate  outr 
selves  from  the  best  coadjutors  we  can  ob- 
tain, because  they  do  not  happen  to  rive 
fully  to  our  standard.     We  remember  to 
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have  heard  the  late  Lord  Holland  express 
himself,  some  seven  years  since,  concern- 
ing the  irritable  feeling  which  was  then  be- 
ginning to  show  itself  between  the  Mel- 
bourne ministry  and  the  dissenters,  in  the 
following  terms: — 'It  is  certain,' said  his 
lordship,  speaking  to  a  nonconformist, '  that 
we  can  do  nothing  without  you,  and  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  you  can  do  nothing 
without  us;  and  if  we  have  npt  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  enough  to  avoid  quarrel- 
ling, the  enemy  will  profit  by  our  disagree- 
ments, and  we  shall  both  go  to  the  wall.' 
Need  we  siy  that  this  witness  was  truet 

With  regard  to  our  own  circumstances, 
as  protestant  nonconformists,  much  as  we 
may  regret  some  things  existing  among  us, 
we  see  in  our   prospects,  on  the  whole, 
much  more  to  awaken  hope  than  to  war- 
rant despondency.     Sir   James  Graham's 
Education  Bill  has  shown  that,  feeble  as 
we  may  be  in  our  aggressive  movements, 
when  our  liberties  are  assailed  we  possess 
a  power  against  which  even  the  strongest 
government  will  not  be  likely  to  commit  it- 
self.    Nor  can  ai)y  man  have  given  atten- 
tion to  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  in  connexion  with 
the  rescinding  of  those  obsolete  statutes 
which  imposed  so  many  penalties  on  cath- 
olic recusants;  or  to  the  principles  avowed 
in  connexion  with  the  passing  of  the  Dis- 
senters' Chapels  Bill,  without  perceiving 
that  maxims  of  fairness,  as  regards   the 
manner  in  which  religious  parties  should 
be  dealt  with  by  governments,  are  obtain- 
ing recognition  in  high  places,  in  a  degree 
unknown  in  our  history  since  the  times  of 
the   Restoration.     Even   the   proposal   to 
endow  the  catholic  priests  in  Ireland,  is 
one  effect  of  this  onward  course  of  right 
thinking.     That  proposal  rests  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  civil 
government  to  dictate  a  religion  to  the  peo- 
ple, so  much  as  to  legislate  in  all  matters 
upon  those  principles  of  moral    fairness, 
which  are  anterior  even  to  religion.     Any 
attempt  to  carry  out  that  proposal  would 
be  resisted,  we  trust,  by  the  whole  body  of 
British  nonconformists,  and  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  conformists  also;    but  the  discus- 
sions which  the  agitation  of  such  a  scheme 
would  elicit,  could  not  fail   of  giving   a 
mighty  impetus  to  just  thoughts  on  such 
subjects.     In  all  these  instances,  we  dis- 
cern the  care  of  legislators  to  act  with 
some  just  and  honorable  feeling  towards 
other  religions  as  well  as  towards  tke  estab- 
lished religion.    They  are  so  many  indi* 
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cations  of  a  spirit  of  equality  as  opposed  to 
a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  or  monopoly.  We 
see  in  these  facts,  that  it  begins  to  be 
dimly  apprehended  that  the  business  of 
government  is  not  to  show  favor  to  one 
sect  so  much  as  to  do  justice  to  all  sects. 
Its  next  advance  may  be,  to  see  that  it  will 
be  best  that  all  sects  should  be  left  to  do 
justice  to  themselves.  For  the  progress  of 
self-sustained  religion  in  England,  and  the 
bound  which  that  principle  has  made  of 
late  in  Scotland,  are  doing  much  to  explode 
many  an  old  argument  in  favor  of  a  com- 
pulsory policy  on  that  subject.  Every  day, 
also,  is  showing  how  little  can  be  done 
to  secure  the  purity  of  religion  by  creeds, 
and  formularies,  and  civil  statutes;  and  if 
many  pious  episcopalians,  who  are  just 
now  deeply  ofiended  with  the  divided  state 
and  declining  religion  of  the  established 
church,  could  only  see  in  protestant  non- 
conformity a  haven  of  rest,  a  home  for 
piety,  we  are  constrained  to  think  that 
many  of  the  best  of  that  class  would  fly  to 
us  as  to  a  refuge,  much  as  devout  men 
from  the  same  communion  have  done  in 
former  times. 

But  some  man  will  say, '  We  desire  not 
such  adherents.  We  wish  men  to  be  with 
us  from  principle,  not  from  circumstances 
— to  be  with  us  wholly  or  not  at  all.'  And 
can  it  be  that  the  persons  who  thus  express 
themselves,  really  mean  what  they  say? 
You  call  on  men  to  change  their  opinions, 
and  refuse  to  allow  any  space  as  due  to 
the  process  of  that  change!  You  deter- 
mine to  receive  no  man  cordially  as  a  non- 
conformist, who  does  not  become  such 
thoroughly  and  at  one  leap,  did  it  never  oc- 
cur to  you  to  inquire  whether  the  man  who 
could  leave  one  set  of  opinions  after  that 
fashion,  can  be  expected  to  hold  with  much 
steadiness  to  another  ?  Are  they  not,  com- 
monly, persons  either  of  the  largest  views, 
or  of  the  most  conscientious  feeling,  who 
see  most  reason  for  hesitancy  in  regard  to 
very  positive  opinions  on  such  points — and 
is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  our  dog- 
matism, or  our  upbraidings,  that  can  be 
expected  to  decide  the  hesitancy  of  such 
niinds  in  our  favor?  Has  it  been  by 
adopting  a  repulsive  policy  of  this  order, 
with  regard  to  every  class  of  the  inquiring 
ftnd  the  partially  enlightened,  or  by  con- 
duct very  mueh  the  reverse  of  it,  that  the 
<>ne  congregational  church  in  England  two 
centuries  since,  has  given  place  to  the 
several  thousand  churches  in  this  country, 
which  may  now  be  described  by  that  name  ? 
Vol.  v.— No.  HI.        25 
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Would  that  it  were  always  given  us  to  re- 
fitct  on  questions  of  this  nature,  before  at- 
tempting to  speak  or  to  write  about  them. 
The  effect  we  think  would  be  a  greater 
charity  among  ourselves — a  greater  charity 
towards  such  as  are  without ;  and  a  course 
of  proceeding  altogether  much  more  be- 
coming us  as  Christians,  as  members  of 
general  society,  and  as  men  of  education 
and  common  sense. 


THE    ROBERTSFS    ON   THEIR    TRAVELF. 

BT    MRS.    TBOLLOPE* 
From  Uio  New  Monthlj  Maftsine. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  favorable 
appearances,  there  were  some  things  that 
did  not  go  quite  well  with  the  Robertses. 
In  the  first  place,  Edward,  though  for  some 
time  fortune  ebbed  and  flowed  with  him  so 
regularly,  that  the  result  was  not  more 
against  him  than  the  half  dozen  Napoleons 
he  occasionally  got  out  of  Lord  Lyn berry 
sufficed  to  cover,  at  last  seemed  to  become 
the  especial  mark  of  the  fickle  goddess's 
ill-humor ;  for,  night  after  night,  Xht  red 
and  the  black,  and  the  black  and  the  red, 
invariably  changed  sides  as  he  changed  his 
bets,  and  forever  voted  against  him.  AAer 
staking  his  last  piece  and  losing  it,  he  was 
compelled  to  whisper  to  the  fair  friend  (who 
still  faithfully  adhered  to  his  side,  and 
failed  not  to  share  his  luck,  whenever,  as 
in  days  past,  it  had  occasionally  brought 
him  in  a  few  pieces,  taking  care,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  him  understand  that 
her  ''  odious  husband"  would  kill  her,  if 
she  ever  staked  a  franc  of  his  money),  to  her 
sympathizing  ear  he  was  compelled  to 
whisper  that  he  could  play  no  more  at 
present,  as  he  had  really  lost  all  his  ready 
money. 

"  Borrow  of  the  croupier,"  she  whispered 
in  return. 

"  Of  the  croupier,  sweet  love !"  be  mur- 
mured in  reply,  for  they  were  now  upon 
very  affectionate  terms  together ;  "of  the 
croupier,  Louisa?  He  would  see  me  hanged 
first." 

"  Try  him,  man  ami"  she  returned  ;  "  we 
have  been  such  constant  attendants  here, 
that  for  once,  at  least,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
you  will  succeed." 

'*  I  have  no  more  money  about  ne,"  said 
Edward,  in  his  best  French,  addressing  the 
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man  with  a  degree  of  coo)  assurance  that 
did  infinite  honor  to  his  rapidly  improving 
strength  of  mind,  "lend  me  a  few  pieces, 
will  your 

"  How  much  ?"  was  the  man's  equally 
cool  reply,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  one  of 
the  little  mountains  of  silver  money  that 
stood  piled  before  him. 

"  Oh  !  five  hundred  francs,"  said  Madame 
de  Marquemont,  carelessly. 

"  Yes,  five  hundred  francs,"  repeated 
Edward,  "  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  lose 
more  than  that  to-night." 

And  five  hundred  francs  the  croupier 
handed  to  him,  and  five  hundred  francs  the 
croupier  raked  back  again,  within  a  mar- 
vellously short  space  of  time,  for  once  only 
during  the  process  of  thus  returning  it 
whence  it  came  did  any  bet  return  to  him. 

Five  hundred  francs  at  the  gaming-table 
of  Baden-Baden  is  a  very  small  sum,  but 
every  thing  is  comparative,  and  to  Edward, 
at  that  moment,  the  loss- seemed  to  involve 
absolute  destruction,  for  where  was  he  to 
find  money  to  acquit  him  of 'the  debt  he  had 
thus  contracted  1  And  to  delay  the  doing 
so  beyond  the  following  morning,  was,  in 
gaming-table  language,  impossible.  He 
felt  exceedingly  sick,  but  rallied  his  pow- 
ers sufficiently  to  say,  as  he  mechanically 
presented  his  arm  to  the  charming  Madame 
de  Marquemont,  "  I  shall  be  here  again  to- 
morrow." 

The  croupier  nodded  his  head,  without 

suspending  for  an  instant  the  '*  Faitts  voire 

jeti,"  by  the  uttering  of  which  he  so  perse- 

veringly  gains  his  own  subsistence,  and  der 

stroys  that  of  other  people. 

The  ill^pleased  pair  walked  away  in  rath- 
er gloomy  silence,  and  though  madame 
speedily  recovered  herself,  and  invited  her 
companion,  when  they  arrived  at  her  lodg- 
ings, to  enter  with  her,  as  she  knew  "  the 
brute,"  her  husband,  was  not  at  home;  he 
declined  it,  declaring  that  he  had  a  devilish 
headache. 

The  hour  was  already  too  late  to  give  him 
any  chance  of  seeing  Lord  Lynberry  that 
night,  and  the  decidedly  very  uncomforta- 
ble young  gentleman  went  home  and  crept 
to  bed,  as  he  had  o(\en  done  before,  with- 
out any  member  of  the  family  being  aware 
of  the  hour  of  his  return.  But,  late  as  it 
was  when  he  went  to  bed,  he  was  up  early 
enough  in  the  morning  to  catch  Lord  Lyn- 
berry, as  he  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  his 
hotel  to  take  his  first  morning  lounge  to 
the  library.  The  audacity  of  Edward  Rob- 
erts was  certainly  increasing  every  day; 
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he,  nevertheless,  felt  a  disagreeable  dryness 
in  his  throat,  as  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
fourth  time  within  three  weeks,  to  ask  his 
noble  friend  to  lend  him  monev.  But  it 
must  be  done,  and.  making  a  strong  eiibrt 
to  speak  in  his  usual  tone  of  voice  he 
said, 

**  A  propos,  my  dear  lord,  will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  lend  me  five  hundred  francs 
more?  which  I  shall  be  able  to  pay,  with 
the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  I  have  had  al- 
ready, in  a  day  or  two,  when  my  father  ex* 
pects  to  receive  money  from  London." 

Lord  Lynberry  was  as  generous,^ bought- 
less,  good-natured  a  young  fellow  as  ever 
lived,  and  really  felt  as  much  positive  pleas* 
ure  in  doing  a  kindness,  as  to  render  the 
act  of  refusing  very  distasteful,  nay,  even 
difficult  to  him  ;  but,  to  say  truth,  he  was 
beginning  to  get  very  tired  of  the  Roberts' 
concern  altogether.  The  naughty,  boy-like 
fun  of  watching  the  progressive  vehemence 
of  Miss  Maria's  admiration,  love,  esteem, 
and  devotion,  was  beginning  to  pall ;  and, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  was  also  beginning  to 
feel  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself 
for  suffering  her  to  display  such  egregious 
folly.  These  thoughts  had  been  working 
within  him  for  three  whole  days,  and  for 
three  whole  days  he  had  been  meditating 
how  best  to  confess  to  Vincent  that  he  was 
getting  sick  of  Baden-Baden,  though  there 
still  remained  a  multitude  of  projected  ex- 
cursions unperformed. 

The  first  compliance  with  Edward  Rob- 
erts' request  for  a  loan  of  money  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  foolish  frolic  for  amusing 
himself  with  the  family,  of  which  he  was 
now  repenting,  and  the  repetitions  of  it 
arose  from  want  of  firmness  enough  to  ena- 
ble him  to  say  **  No,"  where  he  had  before 
said  '*  Yes ;"  but  now  his  mood  was  chang- 
ed, and  he  almost  felt  as  if  he  were  atoning 
for  some  of  the  folly  he  had  committed  be- 
fore, when  he  replied  to  the  above  demand 
by  saying, 

"You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Roberts,  I 
really  cannot  do  any  more  for  you  in  thsi 
way — it  would  be  inconvenient  ta  me. 
Good  morning  Jto  you." 

However  little  right  the  unlucky  Edward 
had  to  count  upon  continued  supplies  from 
his  young  lordship,  he  felt  exceedingly  of- 
fended at  receiving  this  rebuff*,  and  turned 
abruptly  away,  with  an  air  of  as  much  lofty 
indignation,  as  if  he  had  been  refused  as- 
sistance in  some  great  and  glorious  enter- 
prise to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 
Something  else,  however,  must  be  done. 
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and  done  immediately,  and  the  sort  of  des- 
perate conviction  of  this  which  rushed  up- 
on his  mind,  gave  him  the  necessary  energy 
for  seeking  his  father  and  mother,  whom 
he  was  determined  to  attack  together,  with 
the  assurance,  unmitigated  by  any  vain 
ceremony  in  the  manner,  that  he  must  have 
a  pretty  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
that  directly. 

**  The  thing  may  as  well  be  done  at  once,'* 
soliloquized  the  young  man,  as  he  directed 
his  steps  towards  the  Balcony  House ;  "I 
know  perfectly  well  that  I  shall  have  to  pay 
for  all  the  things  Louisa  has  bought,  when 
she  has  made  me  go  with  her  to  the  differ- 
ent shops — the  poor,  dear  creature,  in  fact, 
never  attempted  to  conceal  it,  and  a  man 
must  be  a  brute  as  great  as  her  husband  to 
refuse  her — so  I  had  better  ask  for  the 
whole  together — I  must  ask  for  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  less  would  be  no  use  to  me. 
Having  thus  screwed  his  courage  to  the 
necessary  pitch,  he  ran  up  the  stairs  with 
rather  a  more  rapid  and  decided  step  than 
usual,  and,  throwing  open  the  door  of 
the  room  where  the  family  were  assembled 
to  breakfast,  he  felt  comforted  at  being  ad- 
dressed by  Agatha  with  ai  reproach  for  be- 
ing so  late. 

•*  We  have  all  quite  finished  breakfast," 
she  added,  *'  and  I  don't  believe  there  is 
any  coffee  lefl." 

"  Never  mind  the  coffee,  I  don't  want — 
I  mean  I  have  had  my  breakfast  already, 
and  if  you  girls  have  finished,  I  wish  you 
would  aJl  bundle  away,  I  want  to  speak  to 
the  governor  and  my  mother.'' 

"  A  very  polite  style  of  sending  us  out  of 
the  room,"  said  Maria;  "but  have  the 
goodness,  before  we  obey,  to  tell  me  if  you 
have  seen  Lord  Lynberry  this  morning?'' 

**  Yes,  Maria,  I  have ;  and  now  begone, 
or  I  will  beg  him  never  to  dance  with  you 
again." 

The  young  lady  then  departed,  with  a 
glance  and  a  nod,  sufficiently  indicative  of 
the  degree  of  value  which  attached,  in  her 
estimation,  to  any  attempt  of  separating 
from  her  the  devoted  Lynberry.  The  two 
other  girls  had  preceded  her  in  silence. 

The  anticipations  of  the  father  and 
mother  respecting  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munication they  were  about  to  receive  dif- 
fered widely.  The  mother  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  her  accomplished  son  was 
about  to  make  a  bold  demand  for  "  ways 
and  means  to  carry  on  the  war,"  as  he  was 
wont  facetiously  to  describe  his  wants; 
while  the  father,  greatly  less  enlightened  as 
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to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  confidently 
anticipated  some  interesting  intelligence 
concerning  the  progress  of  his  matrimonial 
alliance.  This  idea  put  the  good  gentle- 
into  such  high  spirits  that,  contrary  to  the 
usual  family  custom,  it  was  he  who  spoke 
first  when  the  door  was  shut  and  the  con- 
clave opened. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Edward,  to  let  us 
know  how  things  go  on  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  hope,  my  dear  boy,  from  your  lively 
manner,  that  you  have  now  got  something 
pleasant  to  tell  us.  Miss  Bertha  is  a  shy 
sort  of  a  girl,  I  fancy,  and  not  so  easily 
brought  to  say  '  yes'  as  some  might  be, 
but  I  don't  think  when  all's  said  and  done, 
she  will  have  much  of  a  chance  against  you, 
Edward,  eh?" 

"  Bertha  Harrington  is  queer  tempered 
enough,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man  with 
a  sneer, "  but  like  all  the  other  girls  in  the 
world,  she  will  find  her  master  sooner  or 
later.  It  is  not  about  her,  sir,  however, 
that  I  now  want  to  talk  to  you ;  once  for 
all,  I  am  ready  to  pledge  my  word  to  you 
that  she  shall  be  my  wife,  and  that  at  no 
very  distant  time.  And  that  there  is  no 
joke  or  folly  meant  when  I  say  this,  my 
mother  can  tell  you  as  well  as  I,  for  she 
knows  more  about  it  than  most  people." 

"  And  very  right  and  proper  she  should, 
Edward.  She  is  the  very  best  of  mothers, 
and  the  very  best  of  managers,  and  a  son 
that  would  not  ponfide  in  her  would 
be  altogether  undeserving  of  the  name," 
said  the  worthy  gentleman. 

"  All  true,  sir.  And  now,  if  you  please, 
we  will  come  to  what  I  have  to  say  at  pres- 
ent. I  must  have  money,  sir,  and  that  di- 
rectly— I  must  have  money,  sir,  and  what  I 
dare  say  you  will  consider  as  a  pretty  con- 
siderable sum,  but  if  J[  do  not  get  it,  all  the 
fat  will  be  in  the  fire,  I  promise  you ;  and 
there  will  be  an  end  of  my  marriage,  which 
is  as  certain  as  if  we  had  been  before  the 
parson  already  ;  ask  my  mother  else ;  but 
there  will  be  an  end,  once  and  for  ever,  to 
that,  and  for  all  hopes  about  the  girls  into 
the  bargain." 

Poor  Mr.  Roberts  became  verv  red  in  the 
facft,  and'  looked  at  his  wife,  who  knew  as 
well  as  he  did  (excellent  manager  as  she 
was)  that  he  had  drawn  his  account  for  in- 
terest with  the  bank  in  London  as  dry  as 
his  draughts  could  make  it,  and  that  the 
last  five-^anc  piece  he  had  in  his  pocket  had 
gone  the  day  before  to  pay  for  the  mending 
of  a  pair  of  boots.  There  was  a  silence  of 
about  a  minute,  which  at  last  was  broken 
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by  Edward,  who,  finding  his  courage  rather 
increase  than  diminish  at  sight  of  his  fa* 
ther's  dismay,  said,  rather  sternly  than 
humbly,  "  Well,  sir,  will  you  please  to  give 
me  an  answer  ?  Is  my  name  and  charac- 
ter to  be  blown  from  one  end  of  Baden  to 
the  other,  or  will  you  advance  me  two  hun- 
dred pounds?" 

Mrs.  Roberts  started  when  she  heard 
this  sum  named,  for  it  exceeded,  at  least 
tenfold  the  amount  of  the  demand  she  had 
expected.  But  Mrs.  Roberts  was  too  good  a 
manager  not  to  have  long  ago  decided  in  her 
own  mind  what  must  be  done  if  any  par- 
ticular circumstance — the  marriage  of 
either  of  her  three  children  for  instance— >or 
the  unexpectedly  finding  thai  she  had  long- 
er bills  against  her  at  the  different  shops 
than  she  anticipated — rendered  it  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  them  to  get  hold  of  some- 
thing beyond  their  income  in  order  to  get 
on.  She  started,  certainly,  at  hearing  Ed- 
ward say  so  coolly  that  he  must  immediate- 
ly have  two  hundred  pounds,  but  it  instantly 
occurred  to  her,  nevertheless,  that  it  would 
be  a  monstrous  good  thing  to  have  the  first 
difficulty  got  over,  respecting  this  first 
drawing  upon  capital — by  far  the  greatest 
objection  to  it  in  her  mind  being  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  Mr.  Roberts  perceive  the 
necessity,  without  leading  him  to  suspect 
any  deficiency  of  good  management  on  her 
part.  She  knew  well  and  practically  that, 
"  e*tst  le  premier  pas  qui  coute"  and,  the 
system  once  begun,  she  felt  as  confidently 
assured  that  success  would  attend  all  her 
schemes,  as  Napoleon  did  when  he  decided 
upon  his  invasion  of  Russia.  That  things 
had  gone  differently  from  what  she  had  an- 
ticipated when  she  represented  the  great 
economy  of  living  abroad,  as  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  deciding  upon  it,  she  was 
quite. ready  to  avow.  But  had  she  antici- 
pated such  a  magnificent  revolution  in  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  family  as  that  which 
she  now  contemplated  as  too  certain  to  be 
impeded  by  any  thing,  save  some  abomina- 
bly bad  management  on  their  own  part? 
The  marriage  of  Edward  with  Bertha  she 
had  her  own  private  reasons  for  believing  as 
certain  (to  use  her  own  phrase)  as  any  thing 
on  this  side  eternity  could  be.  That  of 
Maria  and  Lord  Lynberry,  her  common 
sense  (she  said)  told  her  was  little  less  so ; 
and  as  for  that  of  Agatha  with  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, whom  they  had  lately  had  the  in- 
describable satisfaction  of  discovering  was 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  of 
whose  engagements  to   his  cousin,  Lady 
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Charlotte,  Agatha  had  not  thought  it  either 
necessary  or  proper  to  say  any  thing,  as  to 
that  very  splendid  connexion,  Mrs.  Roberts, 
from  a  feeling  of  justice  to  the  admirable 
judgment  of  her  eldest  daughter,  could  not 
permit  herself  to  doubt.  Agatha,  she  knew, 
had  not  that  almost  childish  expansiveness 
of  heart  which  distinguished  her  lovely 
Maria  from  every  girl  she  had  ever  known, 
but  then  her  very  silence  was,  from  the  pe- 
culiarity of  her  very  superior  character,  the 
strongest  possible  proof  that  she  knew  what 
she  was  about,  and  that  every  thing  in  that 
quarter  was  exactly  as  it  should  be.  Could 
she  then — could  Mrs.  Roberts,  blessed  as 
she  was  with  a  strength  of  mind  not  to  be 
shaken  by  trifles— could  she  permit  her- 
self to  be  terrified  and  driven  to  abandon 
such  glorious  hopes,  because  a  little  extra 
money  would  be  wanted  to  carry  them 
through  ? 

She  waited  for  the  first  emotion  which  the 
words  of  Edward  had  produced  on  the  mind 
of  his  father  to  subside ;  but,  when  at  length 
she  heard  him  draw  a  long  breath,  and  utter 
the  words  **  God  bless  my  heart  and  soul  \" 
she  addressed  him  thus :  "  My  dear  Mr. 
Roberts,  you  look  as  frightened  as  if  Ed- 
ward had  told  you  that  the  house  was  on 
fire,  or  that  his  sisters  had  eloped  with  two 
tinkers !  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  as  sorry 
as  you  can  be  if  the  dear  boy  has  been 
guilty  of  any  imprudent  extravgance,  though, 
mixed  up  as  he  is  at  present  with  the  first 
rank  of  European  aristocracy,  it  must  be 
very,  very  difficult,  indeed,  poor  fellow,  to 
keep  perfectly  within  bounds.  But  it  is 
quite  time,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  we  should 
have  a  little  serious  conversation  together 
on  the  unexpected  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  and  I  am  very  well  pleased 
that  Edward  should  be  present  at  it,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  the  subject  concerns  him 
even  more  than  it  does  us.  You  must  be 
aware,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  out  situation 
is  at  this  moment  vastly  higher,  an  immense 
deal  higher,  you  know,  as  to  our  rank  in 
society,  than  ever  it  was  before,  or  to  say 
the  honest  truth,  than  we  any  of  us  ever 
dreamed  it  would  be.  Now  this  is  not  to 
be  done  for  nothing,  I  never  pretended  to 
be  a  fairy,  and  nobody  that  was  not  like 
Cinderella's  godmother  could  be  expected 
to  transmogrify  a  banker  and  his  family, 
who  were  just  ruining  themselves  by  strain- 
ing and  striving  to  live  in  Baker-street,  into 
people  of  first-rate  distinction  at  the  most 
fashionable  watering-places  in  Europe,  and 
that  without  paying  for  it.     Such   things 
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may  be  done  easy  enough  in  a  fairy  tale, 
but  not  out  of  it,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
think  that  you  were  so  behind-hand  in  in- 
tellect as  to  expect  it." 

"No,  no,  my  dear,  no,  no,"  said  Mr. 
Roberts,  **  I  never  did  expect  it,  I  do  assure 
you :  but  only  you  know  my  not  expecting  it 
will  not  make  me  one  penny  the  richer,  nor 
one  bit  the  more  able  to  let  Edward  have 
the  two  hundred  pounds  he  talks  about." 
**  This  is  no  time  for  joking,  sir,"  re- 
turned his  wife,  knitting  her  brows  into  a 
very  awful  frown ;  **  we  are  now  talking  of 
business,  and  of  the  future  destiny  of  the 
family,  and  I  must  beg  that  you  will  not 
talk  nonsense  if  you  can  help  it." 

Mrs.  Roberts  really  was,  in  her  own  par- 
ticular line,  a  very  good  manager.  She 
knew  that  her  husband  could  sometimes  re- 
sist pretty  toughly,  on  points  of  finance, 
when  he  was  in  a  courageous  mood,  but  she 
knew  also  that  a  little  sharp  brow-beating 
was  very  apt  to  disable  him,  leaving  him 
pretty  much  at  her  disposal,  to  goad  or  to 
lead,  as  she  might  find  most  conve- 
nient And  such  was  the  case  now, 
for  this  injunction  not  to  talk  nonsense,  if 
he  could  help  it,  made  him  look  as  meek  as 
a  lamb. 

"  In  short,  my  dear,"  she  resumed, ''  with 
an  encouraging  kindness  of  manner  which 
showed  that  she  did  not  intend  to  scold  him 
if  he  behaved  well,  "  in  short  there  is  but 
one  way.  At  the  present  moment  poor 
dear  Edward  must  see  what  he  can  do  in 
the  way  either  of  borrowing  or  putting  off 
for  a  few  days  these  claims  upon  him.  His 
affairs,  I  can  tell  you,  will  bp  very  satisfac- 
torily settled,  and  at  no  very  distant  day, 
exactly  in  the  way  we  most  wish.  But 
in  the  mean  time  you  must  write  to  have 
a  power  of  attorney  sent  out  to  you  instant- 
ly— without  losing  a  single  post,  remember. 
Of  course  you  will  appoint  the  same  good 
plodding  soul  who  has  done  all  our  business 
for  us  since  we  have  been  away,  and  this 
power  of  attorney  must  enable  him  to  send 
out  to  us  whatever  money  we  may  want  to 
draw  for  from  the  capital  in  the  bank.  We 
need  not  draw  a  penny  the  more,  yon  know, 
because  we  make  this  arrangement.  What 
we  mttst  have,  we  must — there  is  no  good 
in  talking  about  it,  but  mere  weakness  and 
folly,  and  nothing  else,  and  I  am  sure  I  need 
not  tell  you,  Ro^rts,  that  I  am  the  very 
last  woman  in  the  world  likely  to  per- 
suade you  to  spend  a  single  farthing,  be- 
yond what  the  welfare  of  your  family  de- 
mands.    We  are  certainly  making  a  great 
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effort  for  our  dear  children,  and  I  rejoice 
to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  they  are  all  of 
them  likely  to  be  so  settled  in  life  as  to  give 
them  the  power  in  after  years  of  prov- 
ing to  us  the  gratitude  they  feel.  They 
are  excellent  children,  one  and  all  of  them ; 
and  it  rarely  happens,  I  believe,  that  parents 
in  making  this  sort  of  exertion  for  the 
good  of  their  offsipring  can  see  the  reward 
for  it  so  close  before  their  eyes  as  we  do." 
Mrs.  Roberts  then  intimated  by  a  glance 
of  her  eye  to  Edward  that  he  might  as  well 
be  off;  and  glad  enough  to  escape  both  ques- 
tionings and  counsel,  he  obeyed,  full  of  ad* 
miration  for  his  mother,  and  exceedingly 
well  satisfied  by  the  new  regulation  as  lo 
money  matters  which  she  had  so  ably 
achieved,  for  the  pen  was  already  in  the 
worthy  Mr.  Roberts'  hand,  with  which  he 
was  to  make  this  praiseworthy  effort  for  the 
good  of  his  family ;  but  a  little  anxious, 
nevertheless,  as  to  what  he  should  do  to  pa- 
cify his  friend  the  croupier  during  the  days 
which  must  of  necessity  intervene  before 
this  effort  could  produce  its  first  results. 
In  tolerably  good  spirits,  however,  not- 
withstanding this  temporary  difficulty — for 
the  young  Edward  saw  a  very  easy  future 
opening  before  him — he  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  lodgings  of  Madame  de  Mar- 
quemonte,  whom  he  was  sure  to  find  alone 
at  that  hour  ;  and  no  longer  oppressed  with 
the  terror  of  not  knowing  whence  was  to 
come  the  fund  that  was  to  free  him  from 
the  very  peculiarly  pressing  claims  which 
weighed  upon  him,  he  entered  with  all  the 
confidential  freedom  of  a  tender  friendship 
into  a  sufficiently  clear  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  excellent  father  was 
at  that  moment  engaged,  to  make  the  intel* 
ligent  Madame  de  Marquemont  perfectly 
understand  that  his  present  distress  was  on- 
ly temporary ;  and  when  he  mentioned  that 
he  had  already  asked  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  which  demand  he  meant  to  doable 
when  the  power  of  drawing  was  fully  es- 
tablished, her  affectionate  temper  led  her 
to  express  her  joy  at  her  friend's  release 
from  embarrassment  with  so  much  gentle 
kindness,  that  at  that  moment  he  certainly 
felt  himself  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the 
world,  especially  when  she  dismissed  him 
with  the  assurance  that  she  would  under- 
take to  say  a  word  to  the  croupier,  who  was 
a  very  good  sort  of  fellow,  and  rather  an 
old  acquainance  of  hers,  and  that  she  was 
quite  sure  he  would  not  only  wait  patiently 
for  the  trifle  he  had  already  lent,  but 
willingly  advance  more,  if  they  liked   to 
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try  their    luck   agaiu   before  the   money 
came. 

This  was  precisely  all  that  Edward 
wanted  to  complete  his  happiness.  He  had 
rather  a  mysterious  feeling  of  dread  of  the 
croupier,  who  appeared  to  him  a  sort  of 
high  priest  presiding  over  the  most  awe- 
inspiring  rites  which  be  had  ever  witnessed. 


The  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Roberts  herself, 
at  the  peaceable  and  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory result  of  her  interview  with  her 
husband,  was  scarcely  less  vivid  than  that 
of  her  son.  She  was  aware,  perhaps,  rather 
better  than  even  the  young  man  himself, 
of  the  absolute  and  immediate  necessity  of 
enlarging  their  means  of  obtaining  money  ; 
for  she  knew  with  vastly  more  accuracy 
than  he  did  (the  natural  consequence  this, 
of  her  habits  of  good  management),  how 
many  different  shops,  farms,  and  market 
women  she  owed  money  to,  and  this  knowl- 
edge, joined  to  the  maternal  responsibilities 
which  rested  upon  her  for  his  bills  and  the 
young  ladies'  bills  too,  had  made  her  for 
some  time  past  very  far  from  easy  in  her 
mind  as  to  the  present,  notwithstanding  the 
unspeakable  delight  with  which  she  con- 
templated the  future.  But  now  she  saw 
her  way  clearly  before  her.  The  benefits 
awaiting  her,  if  she  could  only  continue  for 
a  few  weeks  longer  her  present  mode  of 
living,  were  so  great  and  so  certain,  that 
no  shadow  of  scruple  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  she  was  pursuing  crossed  the 
bright  perspective  which  stretched  be- 
fore her.  Confident  in  the  success  of  her 
plans,  conscious  and  proud  of  the  talent 
and  the  conjugal  influence  which  she  was 
sure  would  enable  her  to  attain  that  suc- 
cess, Mrs.  Roberts  was  at  that  moment  one 
of  the  very  happiest  and  most  perfectly  well- 
satisfied  women  in  existence.  She  knew 
perfectly  well  that  she,  or  rather  her  un- 
conscious husband,  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
.  burden  of  debt  which  nothing  could  clear 
them  from  but  the  'breaking  in  upon  the 
fund  which  was  to  provide  for  the  future 
existence  of  their  children.  She  knew 
that  the  young  lady  upon  whose  fortune  she 
reckoned,  as  the  means  of  ensuring  to  her 
son  a  handsome  provision  for  life,  had  given 
every  indication  that  a  young  lady  could 
do  of  holding  him  in  supreme  aversion. 
She  knew  that  neither  of  her  daughters  had 
received   any  proposal    of  marriage  from 
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either  of  the  gentlemen  whom  she  had  fixed 
upon  as  her  future  sons-in-law;  and  she 
knew,  moreover,  that  if  they  had,  there 
was  a  tolerably  near  approach  to  a  moral 
certainty  that  every  friend  and  relation 
these  gentlemen  had  in  the  world,  would 
come  forward  to  oppose  what  it  was  utterly 
impossible  they  could  approve.  All  this  she 
knew  as  well  as  you  do,  gentle  reader ;  yet 
such  and  so  great  were  the  hallucinations 
produced  by  the  novel  circumstances  in 
which  she  found  herself,  that  she  as  com- 
pletely lost  all  sense  of  her  true  position,  as 
a  child  does  after  turning  round,  and 
round,  and  round,  till  he  is  giddy.  None 
but  a  Ipoker-on,  and  one,  too,  quite  at  leis- 
ure to  observe  what  is  passing  round  him, 
could  fully  comprehend,  or,  perhaps,  fully 
believe,  such  a  state  of  mind  to  be  possible 
in  any  one  of  healthier  mental  capacity 
than  an  idiot ;  yet  it  is  most  assuredly  the 
fact,  that  a  monomaniacal  disorder  of  the 
judgment,  amounting  in  degree  lo  that  here 
ascribed  to  Mrs.  Roberts,  may  be  perpetu- 
ally seen  to  beset  individuals  who  have  been 
suddenly  transported  from  a  sober  middle 
class  of  English  society  into  the  midst  of 
the  puzzling  mosaic  of  a  continental  water- 
ing-place. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Russian  generals, 
Polish  princesses,  German  barons,  French 
dukes,  Italian  marquises,  Swedish  counts, 
&c.  dLC.  d&c,  with  all  their  fair  and  noble 
belongings  (mixed  up  with  a  few  English 
milors)y  it  is  all  very  well  for  these  to  rush 
about  from  one  favorite  place  of  amuse- 
ment to  another,  sparkling  in  diamonds, 
and  stars,  and  broad-breasted  rateauz  of 
decorations  innumerable.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  them.  They  understand  one  an- 
other perfectly.  There  is  no  delusion,  no 
dazzling  deception  in  the  case.  But  woe 
to  the  unlucky  third  class  English  gentle- 
man and  his  family,  who,  bringing  with 
them  nothing  but  English  gold  and  English 
beauty  as  tickets  of  admission  to  the  noble 
phalanx — woe  to  him  and  his,  if  he  or  thej 
thrust  themselves  into  the  vortex,  and  fancy 
they  can  spin  round  in  it  unscathed  like  the 
rest !  What  the  others  look  upon  as  the 
amusement  of  an  hour,  they  contemplate 
as  the  most  important  epoch  of  their  lives. 
And  important  it  often  is  to  them.  Heaven 
knows! — rendering  them  utterly  and  for* 
ever  unfit  for  the  station  in  life  in  which 
they  were  born  and  bred,  without  affbrding^ 
a  gleam  of  reasonable  hope  that  they  shall 
obtain  any  other  one  hundreth  part  «a 
good. 
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It  is  probable  that  Agatha  saw  something 
in  the  countenance  of  her  mother  as  she 
led  the  scene  of  the  conference  which  has 
been  described  in  the  last  chapter,  that  led 
her  to  believe  the  present  moment  woM 
be  favorable  for  discussing  a  little  business 
of  her  own. 

**  I  wish  you  would  come  into  our  room 
for  a  moment,  mamma,"  said  she,  "  I  have 
something  that  I  want  to  show  you." 

*'  And  what^s  that,  my  dear  V*  replied 
her  mother,  gaily.  *'  But  let  it  be  what  it 
will,  I  am  ready  to  see  it." 

''I  don't  believe  you  will«  admire  it 
much,"  muttered  the  young  lady,  as  she 
led  the  way  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of 
herself  and  her  sister.  On  reaching  it, 
Mrs.  Roberts  perceived  that  the  bed,  and 
inosi  of  the  chairs,  and  other  articles  of 
furniture,  were  covered  with  a  variety  of 
wearing  apparel,  bonnets  and  shawls  inclu- 
sive,  which  spoke  more  plainly  of  past  gaiety 
than  of  present  neatness. 

**  Just  look  at  all  these  things,  ma*am,  if 
you  please,"  said  Agatha,  putting  herself 
into  a  sort  of  stiff  and  stately  attitude,  with 
her  arms  crossed  before  her.  ''  Perhaps 
you  remember,  ma'am,  what  I  said  to  you 
some  time  ago  on  the  subject  of  consistent 
cy,  I  wish  you  would  have  the  goodness 
to  recall  it  to  your  mind  now,  as  I  think  it 
might  be  useful  in  assisting  you  to  make 
up  your  mind  as  to  the  propriety,  or  impro- 
priety of  our  pretending  to  continue  in  the 
brilliant  circle  of  society  in  which  we  move 
at  present.  How  &o  you  suppose  the  Prin- 
cess Fuskymuskoff  will  relish  my  continu- 
ing to  appear  with  her,  arm  in  arm,  upon 
the  public  walks,  in  such  a  bonnet  and 
roaDtle  as  this  ?" 

Mrs.  Roberts  took  up  the  bonnet,  which 
she  placed  upon  her  finger,  turning  it 
round  and  round,  the  better  to  examine  it 
on  all  sides. 

''  Upon  my  word,  Agatha,"  she  said,  with 
a  pleasant  smile,  '*  if  [  had  never  known 
that  you  were  a  very  handsome,  elegant- 
looking  girl  before,  I  should  know  it  now. 
It  really  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that 
you  have  actually  been  wearing  this  horrid 
thing,  and  yet,  positively,  looking  like  a  well- 
dressed  girl  of  fashion  all  the  time  !  You 
certainly  must  be  beautiful,  child." 

*'  It  matters  very  little  how  beautiful  I 
may  be,  ma'am,"  replied  her  daughter,  ''  if 
I  am  forced  to  appear  in  such  dresses  as 
these — I  will  not  scruple  to  say  it,  for  I 
don't  see  any  reason  why  I  should ;  but  I  do 


think  in  my  heart  that  unless  you  and  papa 
find  some  means  to  enable  us  to  dress  de- 
cently,— I  don't  speak  of  myself  only,  ob- 
serve, but  of  Maria  also,  whose  two  silk 
morning  dresses  I  cannot  look  upon  with- 
out feeling  myself  color  to  the  very  ears — 
I  say,  ma'am,  that  unless  you  and  papa  do 
find  out  some  means  of  clothing  us  decently, 
we  shall  both  of  us  have  a  right  to  consider 
ourselves  as  having  been  most  abominably 
ill-used. 

'*  Well  then,  please  to  listen  to  me, 
Agatha,"  began  Mrs.  Roberts,  but  she  was 
not  permitted  to  proceed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Ma'am,"  said  her 
eldest  daughter,  holding  up  her  finger  to 
stop  her,  "  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  but  I 
do  beg  you  will  not  begin  to  answer  till  you 
have  beard  what  I  have  got  to  say.  I  have 
gone  on  silently  for  some  time  past,  in  the 
hope  from  day  to  day  that  you  would  say 
something  yourself  about  the  necessity  of 
leaving  off  these  faded,  worn-out  things. 
But  no !  day  afler  day  passes  on.  You  hear 
us  invited  by  ladies  of  the  very  highest  rank 
to  join  them  in  parties,  to  which  they  go  as 
elegantly  dressed  as  if  they  were  going  to 
Longchamps,  while  we  have  nothing  to  wear 
that  their  waiting-maids  would  not  have 
thrown  away  long  ago.  The  agony  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  eyes  of  these  illustrious 
ladies,  dressed  so  disgracefully,  is  bad 
enough — but  it  is  by  no  means  of  this  that 
I  the  most  complain.  The  cruelty  of  the 
privation  is  felt  ten  million  times  more  in 
another  direction.  You  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  ma'am,  that  Maria  has  inspired 
a  young  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  enor- 
mous fortune  with  a  passion  likely  to  lead  to 
the  most  gratifying  results — I  say  nothing 
of  myself—I  wish  to  say  nothing.  My 
destiny,  perhaps,  is  as  yet  less  plainly  mark- 
ed out ;  one  thing  concerning  it  is,  however, 
assuredly  certain,  namely,  that  I  have  formed 
intimacies — let  me  rather  say  friendships — 
here,  which  will  for  ever  render  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  submit  to  any  association  with 
persons  not  of  exalted  rank — whether  I 
marry  or  whether  I  life  single,  my  doom  is 
fixed  in  that  respect.  It  is  possible  that  I 
may  die,  mamma ;  that  I  may  die  before 
your  eyes,  if  the  admirable  management  by 
which  you  have  contrived  to  introduce  us 
to  the  very  first  society  in  the  world,  should 
fail  now,  and  oblige  us  to  conceal  ourselves 
from  the  eyes  of  all  we  love  and  value  upon 
earth !  This  is  possible — but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  I  should  ever  again  consent  to  be 
taken  into  such  society  as  we  were  intro- 
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duced  to  formerly.  This  I  never  will  en- 
dure. No!  noiif  the  only  way  of  escaping 
from  it  is  by  suicide !''  And  here  the  young 
lady  ceased,  striking  her  fair  forehead  with 
her  open  palm  in  a  manner  which  betrayed 
very  strong  emotion. 

Among  several  other  very  remarkable 
talents,  Mrs.  Roberts  possessed  that  of  being 
able  to  whistle,  one  single  note  at  least, 
loud,  shrill,  and  long.  She  availed  herself 
of  this  talent  now,  and  produced  the  sound 
above  described  with  so  much  strength  and 
perseverance,  that  both  her  daughters  ap- 
plied their  hands  to  their  ears,  exclaiming, 
as  by  common  consent,  "  Oh  1  don't, 
mamma  1  don't !"  Mrs.  Roberts,  however, 
ceased  not  till  her  breath  failed  her,  which 
was  not  soon,  and  then,  recruiting  herself 
by  inhaling  at  leisure  as  much  of  tbe-neces- 
sary  material  as  sufficed  to  display  another 
of  her  varied  talents,  she  first  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh,  and  then  said,  "  Well,  my 
dear,  I  hope  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  hearing  yourself  talk,  which, 
indeed,  I  cannot  doubt,  because  it  was  a 
fine  speech,  Agatha,  particularly  the  latter 
end  of  it — but  if,  instead  of  a  pleasure,  it 
happened  to  be  any  trouble,  you  might 
have  spared  it,  and  lost  nothing,  for  if  you 
had  been  pleased  to  condescend  to  hear  me 
out,  when  I  began  to  speak,  you  would  have 
known  lots  of  time  ago,  that  I  had  been 
thinking  of  your  bonnets  and  shawls,  you 
foolish  children,  quite  as  much  as  yourselves, 
and  perhaps  a  little  more  to  the  purpose. 
Miss  Agatha.  For  though  it  never  came 
into  my  head  that  I  had  better  kill  myself 
for  want  of  a  smart  bonnet,  I  hit  upon 
something  that  I  think  will  do  quite  as  well, 
though  perhaps  it  won't  make  such  a  good 
story  in  the  newspaper.  But  never  mind, 
Agatha,  you  need  not  look  so  terribly  solemn 
because  I  laugh  at  you  a  little.  Tell  me, 
dears,  at  once,  what  it  is  that  you  most  want, 
and  I  will  tell  you  in  return,  that  it  shall  be 
bought,  and  paid  for  too,  without  losing  a 
moment  of  time  from  the  first  part  of  the 
job  to  the  last." 

"  Oh !  my  dearesti  dear  mamma !"  ex- 
claimed Maria,  letting  fall  a  much  worn 
dress  that  she  had  been  holding  ready  to 
display,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  the 
maternal  throat,  *'  how  can  I  ever  thank  you 
enough  for  saying  so?  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  my  beloved  Lynberry  would  be  faithful 
to  me  if  I  wore  the  dress  of  a  beggar-girl, 
but  yet  I  won't  deny  that  I  have  suffered 
dreadfully  from  appearing  in  his  eyes  such 
a  poor,  penniless  creature  as  I  have  done. 
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The  Princess  Fuskymuskoff  is  so  exquisite- 
ly elegant,  you  know,  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  he  should  not  see,  and  feel  too, 
poor  fellow,  the  dreadful  contrast !" 

''  I  am,  indeed,  thankful,  ma'am,"  said 
the  aldest  Miss  Roberts,  "  that  we  seem  to 
be  redeemed  from  the  horrible  condition  io 
which  my  father  has  chosen  to  keep  us,  for 
I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  fault  has  not  been  yours.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  your  ideas  upon  the  means  ne- 
cessary for  sustaining  a  distinguished  situa- 
tion in  society,  are  greatly  more  enlightened 
than  his — poor  dear  gentleman!"  While 
pronouncing  the  last  three  words,  Agatha 
seemed,  with  some  little  effort,  to  throw  oflf 
the  tragic  vein  in  which  she  bad  been  in- 
dulging during  the  former  part  of  the  con- 
versation, and  it  was  almost  in  a  gay  accent 
that  she  continued.  "  And  now,  mamma, 
I  must  beg  you  will  tell  us  how  you  have 
managed  it.  A  short  and  easjr  method  for 
bringing  a  stingy  old  gentleman  to  reason 
may  be  a  secret  worth  knowing." 

*'  1  hope  and  trust,  dear  girls,  that  you 
will  both  of  you  make  such  marriages  as 
will  render  all  such  secrets  unnecessary — 
fur  I  can  tell  you  that  the  business  is  far 
enough  from  being  a  pleasant  one.  As  to 
how  the  thing  was  to  be  done,  you  know, 
admitted  neither  of  question  nor  answer. 
The  business  lay  in  an  egg-shell.  There 
was  but  one  way  of  getting  out  of  the  scrape, 
and  that,  of  course,  he  was  obliged  to  take, 
whether  he  liked  or  not.  When  income 
won't  do,  the  fund  that  comes  next,  yuu 
know,  is  capital,  and  a  trifle  from  that  must 
be  taken  to  enable  us  to  turn  this  corner. 
But  I  beg  you  to  observe,  both  of  you,  that 
my  firm  intention  is  now,  as  it  ever  has  been, 
to  practice  the  very  strictest  economy  in  all 
things.  Let  your  husbands  be  ever  so  rich, 
my  dears,  depend  upon  it  that  a  well-regu- 
lated system  of  economy  will  never  do  you 
any  harm.  I,  myself,  have  always  been 
rather  celebrated  among  my  friends  and 
acquaintance  for  my  excellent  management 
in  every  thing  relating  to  money  matters,  and 
r  should  grieve  to  think  that  any  daughter 
of  mine  should  be  deficient  in  a  talent  upon 
which  I  certainly  do  a  little  pride  myself. 
I  know  perfectly  well,  dears,  that  you  must 
be  made  decent — that  has  always  been,  ad 
you  must  be  aware,  my  first  object,  and  the 
second  is,  as  you  know  equally  well,  to  do 
it  with  the  greatest  possible  economy.  I 
myself,  must  have  a  new  dress,  and  a  new 
summer  bonnet  and  a  cloak  immediately.  I 
am  excessively  sorry  for  it — but  it  is  tm- 
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possible  to  help  it,  and,  as  the  old  adage 
says,  what  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured/' 

"That  is  quite  true,  ma'am,''  replied 
Agatha.  '*  I  declare  to  jrou,  I  very  often 
wish  that  it  were  possible  to  go  naked— or, 
if  not  not  quite  without  clothes,  on  account 
of  modesty  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  do 
most  truly  aud  sincerely  wish  that  fashion 
did  not  oblige  us  to  put  on  so  many  expen- 
sive and  perfectly  useless  things  as  we  do. 
We  should  look  a  monstrous  deal  better 
without  them." 

"  That  is  so  like  you,  Agatha ! — you  dear 
odd  creature  1"  returned  her  mother,  laugh- 
ing. '*  But  now,  my  dear  girl,"  she  con- 
tinued, putting  aside  some  of  the  faded 
finery  which  encumbered  a  sofa  on  which 
she  prepared  to  place  herself,  *'  now  let  us 
talk  a  little  of  our  dear  good  friends  Lyn- 
berry  and  Montgomery.  I  hate  plaguing 
my  girls  about  their  lovers,  as  some  mothers 
do,  but  I  shmtid  like  to  know  a  little  how 
matters  go  on.  You  feel  quite  certain,  my 
dears,  don't  you,  that  these  two  charming 
men  are  really  attached  to  you  ?" 

"  Can  I  doubt  him  1  Oh  1  is  it  possible  to 
doubt  such  a  being  as  Lynberry  7"  replied 
Maria,  pressing  her  hands  upon  her  heart, 
to  still  the  tumultuous  throbbings  which  this 
mention  of  his  name  occasioned.  "  You 
see  how  devoted  he  is  to  me,  mamma,"  she 
resumed,  "and,  oh!  what  a  monster  of 
suspicion  must  that  woman  be,  who  could 
suffer  herself  for  an  instant  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  a  passion  that  has  been  proved,  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times  over,  by 
every  demonstration  that  the  tenderest 
love  can  devise." 

"  Heaven  forbid,  my  dearest  Maria,  that 
I  should  try  to  make  yon  suspicious,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  man  who  so  evidently 
intends,  some  day  or  other,  to  become  your 
husband  I  Poor,  dear,  excellent  young  man, 
I  am  sure  I  love  him  already  as  if  he  were 
my  own  son !" 

And  here  Mrs.  Roberts  was  so  strongly 
affected  by  the  tender  words  she  had  herself 
uttered,  that  she  put  a  finger  in  her  eye  to 
remove  a  tear. 

**  No,  Maria,"  she  continued,  "  I  don't 
doubt  his  faith  or  his  constancy,  for  a  single 
moment;  nevertheless,  you  know,  I  should 
not  be  at  all  sorry  to  hear  that  the  offer  was 
made,  because,  just  in  the  humor  that  I 
have  got  your  father  into  at  present,  I  think 
one  might  be  able  to  coax  something  hand- 
some out  of  him  in  the  way  of  wedding- 
clothes  ;  but  he  has  not  spoken  quite  out 
yet,  has  he,  Maria?" 
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"  No,  mamma,  he  has  not,"  replied  Maria, 
with  the  sort  of  firmness  which  arises  from 
feeling  that  the  truth  we  utter  has  nothing 
in  it  from  which  we  ought  to  shrink.  "  No, 
mamma,  he  has  not,  but  if  you  will  take  my 
opinion,  and  I  certainly  ought  to  know 
something  about  it,  I  should  say  that,  if 
papa  is  really  in  the  sort  of  humor  you 
describe,  it  would  be  exceedingly  wrong 
indeed  not  to  profit  by  it.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  say  how  soon  it  may  be.  It 
may  happen  to-morrow,  nothing  can  more 
likely.  And  then,  just  fancy  what  a  pity  it 
would  be  if  you  had  to  do  your  disagreeable 
work  all  over  again!  Indeed,  indeed, 
mamma,  I  advise  you  to  have  the  money 
ready  if  possible,  and,  let  what  will  happen, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  between  us  we  should 
know  very  well  what  to  do  with  it." 

"  There  is  great  good  ^ense  in  what 
Maria  says,  ma'am,"  observed  Agatha,  "and 
if  you  really  have  the  power  of  getting  hold 
of  money  now,  and  do  not  profit  by  it,  you 
will  have  nobody  but  yourself  to  blame  for 
it,  whatever  misery  may  come  aflerwards." 

"  That  is  all  very  true,  Agatha,"  returned 
Mrs.  Roberts,  "  but  yet  I  don't  think  I 
should  quite  like  to  ask  your  father  for  an 
additional  hundred  pounds  or  so,  to  buy 
wedding-clothes,  unless  I  was  pretty  tolera- 
bly sure  that  they  would  be  wanted,  so  I 
think  I  will  wait  another  day  or  two,  before 
I  speak  about  it,  Maria." 
^  "  You  must  do  as  you  please,  ma'am," 
said  Agatha,  with  a  frown,  while  Maria  re- 
lieved her  wounded  heart — wounded  by  the 
injurious  doubts  of  a  suspicious  mother,  by 
shedding  tears.  "  You  certainly  must  do 
as  you  please,"  resumed  Agatha,"  but, I  con- 
fess, I  think  you  wrong,  very  wrong,  indeed." 

"  Well,  I  will  think  about  it  again,  my 
dear,  before  I  decide,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts, 
in  return  to  this  remonstrance,  adding, 
though  not  without  a  little  tremor  in  her 
voice,  for  she  was  beginning  to  get  a  good 
deal  afraid  of  her  eldest  daughter,  "  and 
now,  Agatha,  do  tell  me  a  little  how  you 
and  Mr.  Montgomery  get  on  together  ? 
He  is  a  most  remarkably  charming  man, 
and  I  am  ready  to  declare  any  day  that  he 
shall  have  my  fullest  consent,  if  he  proposes 
for  you,  although  I  know  perfecly  well  that 
he  is  only  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  and  not 
a  nobleman  himself,  like  our  dear  Lynberry ; 
but  that  shall  make  no  difference,  not  the 
least,  and  you  could  not  say  any  thing  that 
I  should  like  to  hear  better,  Agatha,  than 
that  he  had  proposed,  and  that  you  had  ac- 
cepted him." 
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"  I  must  desire,  ma*am,  once  for  all/' 
replied  the  young  lady,  '*  that  you  will  not 
give  yourself  any  trouble  about  my  concerns 
whatever.  I  am  perfectly  capable  of  taking 
care  of  myself,  and  I  must  insist  upon  it  that 
my  friendships,  whether  male  or  female,  are 
lefl  wholly  and  entirely  to  my  own  manage- 
ment. I  consider  the  friendship  of  her  high- 
ness, the  Princess  Fuskymuskoff,  as  a  most 
important  epoch  in  my  destiny,  and  having 
once  found  myself  the  chosen  friend  and 
confidante  of  such  a  woman,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  Europe,  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  I  should  submit  to  be  called 
over  the  coals,  and  examined  like  a  school- 
girl, as  to  what  either  the  men  or  the  women 
of  my  acquaintance  may  choose  to  say  to 
me.  Be  satisfied,  ma'am,  with  my  assur- 
ance, that  I  will  take  very  good  care  Df  my- 
self, and  when  the  time  comes,  whether  it 
be  early  or  late,  that  I  have  any  thing,  either 
concerning  myself  or  any  body  else,  which  I 
may  think  it  necessary  for  you  to  hear,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  communi- 
cate it.  And  now,  if  you  please,  I  should 
recommend  that  we  should  go  ^hopping — I 
cannot  go  to  the  picnic  to-morrow  without 
a  new  parasol,  new  boots,  new  gloves,  and, 
roost  of  all,  a  new  bonnet.  Perhaps,  ma'am, 
Maria  and  I  had  better  go  on  to  Hombert's 
by  ourselves,  as  I  know  we  have  both  of  us 
a  great  deal  to  do,  and  you  can  follow  us 
when  the  carriage  comes." 

Mrs.  Roberts  did  not  venture  to  make 
any  objection  to  this  arrangement,  and  the 
two  young  ladies  set  off  together,  inex- 
pressibly relieved  by  the  liberal  permission 
they  had  received  to  make  purchases,  and 
happy  in  the  harmony  of  feeling  which  pro- 
duced the  mutual  avowal  that  if  there  was 
a  bore  in  the  world  more  detestable  than  all 
others,  it  was  the  having  a  mother  who  chose 
to  busy  herself  by  interfering  in  her  daugh- 
ters' love  affairs. 


It  was  within  a  week  after  the  events  and 
conversations  above  recorded,  that  Mr. 
Montgomery,  upon  receiving  a  letter  from 
his  cousin,  strongly  urging  his  not  return- 
ing to  the  neighborho<^  of  their  capricious 
aunt  till  the  time  fixed  for  their  marriage, 
accosted  his  young  friend  Lynberry,  on  the 
public  walks,  with  the  following  abrupt 
question. 

•*  Well,  Lynberry,  are  you  ready  to  start 
for  Rome  ?  I  have  had  enough  of  the  baths 
and  the  bathers.    What  say  you  V* 
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"  Say  ?"  repeated  the  young  man.  "  I 
will  echo  your  words,  Montgomery — ^I  have 
had  enough  of  the  baths  and  the  bathers." 

"  Well,  then,  tell  Vincent  so^I  am  not 
quite  sure,  by  the  way,  that  I  shall  find 
another  echo  in  him.  But  he  is  such  an 
excellent  fellqw,  and  so  thoroughly  unselfish 
upon  all  occasions,  that  I  am  positive  he 
won't  wish  to  keep  you  here  merely  to  please 
himself;  and,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  thing  more  to  be  seen  or  said 
here,  particularly  necessary  for  the  progress 
of  your  education." 

"I  suspect  he  thinks  so  too,"  replied 
Lord  Lynberry,  "  and,  though  I  believe 
most  sincerely,  that  his  beautiful  cousin  is 
in  love  with  him,  and  that,  consequently,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  he  should  not  be  in  love 
with  her,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  ready  to  set 
off  the  moment  I  tell  him  that  I  think  we 
had  better  go,  and  it  will  be  capital  good 
fun  travelling  together,  Montgomery.  When 
do  you  think  you  shall  start  ?" 

"  This  is  Tuesday,  is  it  not  ?"  returned 
Montgomery.  "  I  know  of  nothing  which 
need  detain  me  beyond  Thursday  or  Friday 
at  the  very  latest ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  don't  wish  for  any  particularly  long  leave- 
takings,  do  you  ?" 

'*  No ;  my  heart  is  so  tender  that  I  coold 
not  stand  it,"  replied  Lord  Lynberry. 
"  Where  is  Vincent,  I  wonder  ?" 

*' Giving  Miss  Harrington  a  lesson  in 
drawing,  either  in  the  forest  yonder,  or  in 
the  Murgthal,"  said  Montgomery.  *'  How 
marvellously  true  is  the  proverb  which  says 
'  one  may  steal  a  horse,  and  another  may 
not  look  over  the  hedge.'  If  one  of  our 
dear  friends,  for  example,  one  of  the  en- 
chanting Robertses,  were  seen  deliberately 
tucking  herself  under  your  arm,  or  mine,  for 
the  purpose  of  wandering  away  for  hours, 
tite-^Ute  among  the  mountains,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  considered,  notwithstanding  their 
particularly  fast  ways,  as  rather  an  extra 
breach  of  decorum,  yet  this  little  creature 
Joes  it  every  day  of  her  life  with  Vincent, 
and  I  don't  believe  it  has  ever  entered  the 
head  of  any  one  to  fancy  there  was  any 
thing  wrong  in  it.  Is  this  prejudice  and 
partiality,  or  only  truth  and  justice  ?" 

"  Only  truth  and  justice,  Montgomery," 
returned  the  young  nobleman,  "  and  that 
sort  of  self-evident  truth  too,  which  the  dull- 
est must  see,  whether  he  will  or  not  If 
one  of  the  Robertses  were  invited  to  make 
such  an  escapade,  and  could  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  it,  when  they  thought  nobody 
was  near  enough  to  see,  they  would  be  sure 
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to  look  sneaking,  if  they  did  not  feel  shy ; 
but  this  little  creature,  as  you  call  her,  looks 
about  her  with  an  air  not  only  innocent,  but 
proud,  and  evidently  glories  in  what  she  is 
about." 

"  Yes ;  and  that  pride,  by  the  way,  is  in 
truth  ihemotdermigme"  said  Montgomery, 
"  for  it  acts  doubly.  In  the  first  place,  the 
pretty  creature  is  evidently  proud  in  having 
found  a  gentlemanlike  cousin  to  take  care  of 
her  ;  and  in  the  second,  she  is  proud,  and 
with  equal  reason,  of  her  own  young  cour- 
age, in  so  frankly  taking  advantage  of  it." 
''I  believe  you  are  quite  right,  Mont- 
gomery," returned  Lord  Lynberry ;  "  you 
really  seem  to  have  studied  the  young  lady's 
character  very  profoundly." 

"  No ;  those  who  run  may  read  it,"  re- 
plied the  other,  ''  and  I  own  to  you,  that 
had  I  not  been  in  love  before,  yea,  and 
heartily  too,  I  should  scarcely  have  escaped 
the  fascination  of  her  beauty  and  her  origin- 
ality combined.  She  certainly  is  very  love- 
ly, and  shows  well  too,  from  the  marvellously 
strong  contrast  which  she  forms  with  every 
thing  around  her.  I  really  wonder,  Lyn- 
berry, how  you  have  escaped  ?  I  thought 
you  were  caught  at  first,  but  lo !  you  sud- 
denly veered  about,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of 
a  very  different  idol." 

"  I  have  no  fancy  for  being  second  best, 
Mr.  Montgomery,"  replied  his  young  lord- 
ship, coloring.  ''  I  could,  perhaps,  have 
discovered  and  appreciated  the  real  charac- 
ter of  Miss  Harrington,  as  accurately  as  you 
have  done,  but  I  had  no  wish  to  contest  the 
fair  lady's  smiles  with  my  tutor,  and  threw 
myself  at  the  feet  of  the  idol  you  mention, 
expressly  to  keep  myself  out  of  her  way ; 
and,  false  idol  though  she  be,  she  has  served 
to  save  me  from  offering  incense  at  a  shrine 
too  unpropitious  to  make  worship  at  it  any 
sign  of  wisdom." 

"duite  true,  Lynberry.  So  now  hie 
thee  to  thy  philosophical  tutor  and  inform 
him  of  our  wish  to  move  on.  If  he  makes 
any  objection,  the  very  slightest  in  the  world, 
I  shall  suspect  him  of  being  more  like  other 
mortals  than  you  seem  to  suppose." 

"  Vincent  will  make  no  objection,"  re- 
plied the  young  man. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Montgomery. 

The  result  proved  that  the  young  noble- 
man knew  his  tutor  well.  Vincent  did  not 
make  any  objection,  but  declared  on  the 
contrary  that  he  thought  Lord  Lynberry 
quite  right  in  wishing  to  get  to  Rome. 

"You  will  find  more  profitable  amuse- 
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young  nobleman  so  rery  nearly  his  own 
master  would  be  mere  pedantry,"  he  added 
with  a  smile.  **  Nevertheless,  should  any 
such  whim  come  over  you  there,  you  would 
find  t-he  whole  region  a  studio,  and  that  of 
the  most  inspiring  kind." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  yery  perfect 
self«ommand,  and  the  equally  perfect  ab- 
negation of  all  selfish  feeling  displayed  in 
the  promptitude  with  which  Mr.  Vincent 
set  every  thing  in  action  to  facilitate  their 
immediate  departure,  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  the  necessity  which  his  duty  im- 
posed on  him  of  immediately  quitting  Baden- 
Baden  were  so  acutely  painful  as  for  the  first 
time  fully  to  awaken  him  to  a  knowledge  of 
his  real  condition.     Then,  and  not  till  then, 
did  he  become  aware  that  the  young  girl 
over  whom  he  had  been  watching  with  all 
a  cautious  brother's  care  had  become  dearer 
to  him  than  life — dearer  than  every  thing 
that  life  could  give,  save  tbe  consciousness 
of  uncompromising  honor  and  rectitude* 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  his 
hired  service  as  a  tutor  to  Lord  Lynberry 
would  have  been  felt  by  him  as  a  tie  sufficient- 
ly sacred  to  interfere  with  all  the  happiness 
of  his  life.     Had  this  been  the  only  impedi- 
ment to  his  devoting  himself  to  Bertha  during 
every  hour  of  his  future  existence,  his  good 
judgment,  energy  of  character,  and  promp- 
titude of  action,  would  speedily  have  re- 
moved the  difficulty.     But,  alas!  this  ob- 
stacle, when  compared  with  others  which 
existed  to  divide  him  from  his  young  cousin, 
was  an  ant-hill  to  a  mountain.     His  father 
was  a  ruined  man,  and  he,  therefore,  of  ne- 
cessity, was  a  ruined  man  also.     Bertha  was 
an  heiress.     Could  he  then,  was  it  in  his 
nature  to  take  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  had  found  her,  and 
which  inevitably  tended  to  give  him,  in  every 
way,  value  in  her  eyes,  in  order  to  win  her 
affection,  and  so  become  possessed  of  her 
wealth  ?     He  could  not  do  this.     Dearly  as 
he  loved  her,  he  could  not  have  consented 
(o  gain  her  at  that  price,  and  he  thanked 
Heaven  that  the  same  moment  which  showed 
him  the  extent  of  his  danger  showed  him 
also  the  way  to  escape  it.     Had  he  indeed 
understood  more  thoroughly  how  matters 
stood  with  her,  he  might  in  some  degree 
have  acted  differently ;  but  of  the  terrible" 
and  mysterious  circumstances  attending  her 
mother's  death  he  knew  nothing.     Greatly 
as  she  appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  talking 
to  him  of  tiroes  long  past,  when  he  had  been 
known  to  and  fondly  beloved  by  her  mother, 
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every  allusion  to  more  recent  events,  and 
especialy  from  all  that  related  to  her  mother's 
death,  that  he  was  not  only  totally  ignorant 
of  every  suspicion  respecting  it,  but  also  of 
the  abrupt  manner  in  which  Bertha  had 
been  sent  from  her  home,  and  of  the  power- 
ful reasons  which  prevented  her  entertaining 
any  hope  of  returning  to  it.     Had  he  indeed 
known   all,   he  might  have  thought,  and 
thought  justly,  that  the  immediately  becom- 
ing his  wife  would  be  the  best  course  she 
could  adopt.     But,  as  it  was,  he  bent  all  his 
meditations  upon  the  best  manner  of  saying 
farewell,  without  betraying  to  her  all  ihe 
misery  it  cost  him.     He  well  knew  that  she 
would  miss  him  sadly — he  well  knew  that 
the  protection  her  family  had  so  strangely 
chosen  for  her  was  not  such  as  he  could 
leave  her  in  with  satisfaction,  but  no  thought 
that  her  sorrows  would  be  increased  in  any 
other  way  by  the  degree  of  regard  she  felt 
for  him  mixed  itself  for  a  moment  with  his 
anxiety.   And  in  truth  he  was  right.   Bertha 
had  no  more  idea  that  she  was  in  love  with 
her  cousin  than  that  she  was  in  love  with  the 
sun,  or  the  moon,  or  the  Alt  Schloss,  or  any 
other  of  the  good  things  which  gave  flashes 
of  happiness  to  her  existence,  in  spite  of  all 
she  had  to  make  her  miserable.     Mr.  Mont- 
gomery was  quite  right  when  he  said  that 
the  poor  bruised  and  mortified  Bertha  felt 
proud    at  having    found  a  gentlemanlike 
cousin  to  take  care  of  her.     And  she  not 
only  felt  proud  of  this,  but  she  felt  proud  of 
being  proud  of  it ;  and  often,  when  laying 
her  head  upon  her  pillow,  and  remembering 
the  satisfaction,  the  delight,  perhaps,  with 
which  she  had  listened  during  the  day  to 
some  counsel  or  some  brotherly  instruction 
from  him,  she  thanked  Heaven  that  in  spite 
of  the  degradation  of  her  present  circum- 
stances, the  spirit  of  her  mother  was  still 
sufficiently  alive  within  her  to  make  her 
cherish  what  was  great  and  good,  notwith- 
standing all  the  lowering  associations  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed,  which  might 
have  lessened  her  value  for  it.    In  short, 
had  she  loved  him  at  all  less,  she  would  have 
been  ashamed  of  herself!     All  this  was 
genuine,  and  so  easily  read  in  her  words, 
her  looks,  and  her  manner,  thai  Vincent  was 
spared  the  additional  agony  of  believing 
that  the  never-to-be-forgotten  pleasure  he 
had  enjoyed  in  her  society  had  been  pur- 
chased by  her  peace  of  mind. 

He  was,  for  a  moment,  a  little  startled  by 
her  turning  Ycry  pale,  as  she  listened  to  the 
announcement  of  his  departure ;  but  this 
impression  wore  off  as  he  listened  to  her 
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earnest  entreaties  that  he  would  write  to  her 
— write  to  her  very  often,  and  always  tell 
her  what  she  ought  to  do,  and  particularly 
when  she  asked  his  advice,  which  she  as- 
sured him  she  should  do  upon  all  important 
occasions.  This  was  so  little  like  the 
language  of  a  young  lady  in  love,  that  it 
reassured  him,  and  they  parted,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, as  an  affectionate  brother  and 
sister  might  have  done. 

As  to  the  feelings  of  the  two  Miss  Robert»- 
es  upon  hearing  of  the  departure  of  Lord 
Lyn  berry  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  they  can- 
not be  described  at  the  fag-end  of  a  chapter. 


PRINCE   POLIONAC    AND    THE   FRENCH 

CARLISTS. 

From  Uio  North  BrUiih  Review. 

[Probably  by  Mr.  Hallam.— £o.] 

Etudes  Historiques,  Politiques,  ei  Mo-- 
rales,  sur  VEtat  de  la  Societe  EurO" 
peennej  vers  le  milieu  du  XIX.  Steele, par 
le  Prince  de  Polignac,    Paris,  1845, 8vo. 

Thb  author  of  this  work  is  a  well  known 
character ;  not  famous  for  his  genius,  his 
crimes,  or  his  virtues,  but  for  his  medioc- 
rity, which  he  has  had  opportunities  to  ex- 
hibit in  the  face  of  Europe,  to  which  he 
nearly  set  fire  without  knowing  it.  And 
even  now  that  he  is  out  of  the  storm,  with- 
out knowing  how,  he  cannot  comprehend 
either  the  "what  is  all  this  about f*  cur 
the  why, 

Miraturque  novaB  frondea  «t  non  sua  poma. 

He  reminds  us  of  a  character  in  old  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  as  original  as  it  is 
drok.  The  worthy  knight  is  invariably 
unhorsed,  and  every  one,  himself  excepted^ 
sees  clearly  that  this  misfortune  happens  to 
him  through  his  own  awkwardness  and 
clumsiness.  He  finds  fault  with  his  horse 
and  his  armor,  with  the  ground  and  the  soo, 
with  Sir  Mars  and  Dame  Fortune,  but 
never  with  himself.  He  ought  always  to 
succeed,  but  they,  somehow  or  other,  con- 
spire in  an  inexplicable  manner  to  his  som- 
ersets. So  satisfied  is  he  with  himself,  thst 
he  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  encounter 
the  same  dangers,  run  the  same  risks,  and 
stand  by  the  same  principles  which  he  has 
laid  down  as  indisputable,  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  he  did  before,  careless  of 
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consequences.  If  by  any  revolution,  which  i 
in  any  country  except  France  might  be| 
deemed  miraculous,  the  Bourbons  were  to 
be  seated  again,  sur  U  trdne  de  St.  Louis^ 
— as  in  their  vanity  they  designate  the 
power  which  was  wielded  by  Philippe  le  Bel, 
Louis  IX.,  XIII.,  XIV.,  and  XV.;  (in  whom 
were  concentrated  all  the  crimes,  vices, 
and  weaknesses  that  nature  ever  distributed 
among  many  mortals), — if  such  a  miracle 
were  to  take  place,  and  if  the  restoration 
were  to  choose  Polignac  as  its  minister,  we 
may  be  certain  he  would  act  and  end  just 
as  he  did  before,  arguing  all  the  while  that 
he  alone  is  right.  This  is  what  his  admir- 
ers (has  he  any  left?)  call  honesty,  firmness 
and  courage;  whilst  sensible  men  call  it 
obesity  of  intellect,  obstinacy  and  fool- 
hardiness.  The  man  who  does  not  per- 
ceive the  reasons  that  others  see  for  at 
least  doubting  and  hesitating,  and  who 
rushes  into  dangers  which  he  cannot  com- 
prehend, is  neither  firm  nor  brave, — he  is 
simply  stupid. 

The  very  unconsciousness  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject  on  which  the  author 
ventures  to  write,  is  the  only  amusing  and 
exciting  circumstance  connected  with  this 
dull  publication,  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  through  otherwise.  And  if  in- 
stead of  the  name  of  Prince  Jules  Polignac 
— the  legitimate  parent  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution of  1830, — the  book  bore  the  name 
of  JIf.  JuUs  Brasseur,  marchand  Spicier, 
pres  la  Porte  St,  Martin,  a  Paris,  no  one 
would  read,  and  still  less  notice,  such  lu- 
cubrations, even  though  the  author  was 
chevalier  de  la  legion  dhonneur,  and  ser- 
geant in  the  national  guard  d  chevaL  But 
it  is  amusing,  we  may  almost  venture  to 
say  instructive,  to  peruse  what  an  ex-prime 
minister  of  the  Bourbons  has  had  the  cour- 
age to  write  about  history,  politics,  and 
morals,  and  to  judge  from  his  writings  of 
his  party  and  of  their  prospective  power  of 
mischief. 

"  The  title  of  this  work,"  says  ihe  Prince, 
shows  its  object.  It  is  not  history  that  I  mean 
to  write ;  my  object  is  merely  to  present  some 
observations,  under  the  form  of  historical  and 
political  studies,  on  the  mass  of  great  events 
which  have  agitated  our  globe  during  a  half 
century,  to  ascend  even  to  the  source  of  these 
events,  and  to  trace  their  course,  their  pro- 
gress and  their  effects.  Perhaps  the  task  is 
above  my  strength,  I  admit;  but  at  least  I 
have  endeavored  to  fulfil  it  with  frankness 
and  sincerity." — p.  7. 

We  agree  with  the  noble  writer  in  be* 
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lieving  the  task   undoubtedly   above    his 

strength,  and  we  only  should  like  to  know 

if  his  admission  be  not  a  vain  parade  of 
modesty — why  he  undertook  to  do  what  be 
felt  himself  unfit  to  perform  ?  Granting, 
from  pure  civility,  that  he  is  as  frank  and 
as  sincere  as  he  boasts,  did  it  never  occur 
to  him,  that,  although  frankness  and 
sincerity  are  two  great  qualities  in  a 
writer  of  history,  they  are  not  the  only 
qualities  required  to  render  justice  to  such 
a  subject  as  he  has  ventured  to  take  in 
hand  ?  We  have  no  doubt  he  felt  it ;  but 
we  are  also  certain  that  he  was  far  from 
conceiving  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
contend  with  in  order  to  master  such  a 
subject.  He  took  to  writing  with  the 
same  rashness  as  he  took  to  governing 
France,  and  he  performed  his  task  with 
the  same  success,  although  the  conse- 
quences of  his  rashness  are  happily  very 
different. 

According  to  Prince  Polignac,  all  the 
misfortunes  of  our  times  are  owing  to  the 
philosophical  sect,  the  origin  of  which  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  Reformation.  Luther 
and  the  other  Reformers,  by  appealing  to 
reason,  were  the  prime  cause  of  all  the 
mischief.  Calvin,  Luther's  follower,  was 
still  i^ore  dangerous  than  Luther  himself, 
and  Henry  VIII.  was  induced  by  his  proflil 
gacy  to  join  the  standard  which  the  two 
former  had  raised  from  pride.  The  thirty 
years'  war  in  Germany  was  concluded  by^ 
a  treaty  (that  of  Mfinster)  which  at  last 
sanctioned  such  fatal  doctrines  as  tolera- 
tion and  freedom  of  conscience — the  ruin 
of  faith  in  religion.  True,  the  effect  of 
those  abominable  doctrines  was  to  put  an 
end  to  religious  strife,  but  this  was  owing 
to  the  efforts  which  the  various  Protestant 
sects  made  to  reconcile  their  tenets  with 
one  another,  so  far  at  least  as  was  requisite 
for  the  members  of  the  several  persuasions 
to  live  in  peace  and  charity  with  each 
other, — an  eminently  Christian  effect,  one 
would  think,  and  not  undeserving  of  Chris- 
tian praise;  but  M.  de  Polignac  dees  in  it 
only  the  consequence  of  religious  indiffer- 
ence, produced  by  doubt.  From  the  Re- 
formation and  from  indifference,  then,  he 
says,  evidently  came  philosophism ;  how 
this  was  brought  about,  and  how  it  evident" 
ly  came  from  the  Reformation  and  indif- 
ference, the  author  does  not  please  to  state. 
Philosophism,  there  is  no  doubt,  (as  M.  de 
Polignac  affirms,  although  he  does  not 
state  why,  so  undoubtedly,)  made  use  of 
free-masonry  to  arrive  at  its  end,  which 
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was  the  subversion  of   all  religion    and 
of  all  government ;  free-masonry  itself  be- 
ing united   to  illuminism.      There  were, 
however,  obstacles  to  the  triumph  of  these 
pantheists  or  atheists,  (Polignac  considers 
the   philosophers   both   the   one    and    the 
other,)  and  they  might  possibly  have  failed 
in   their    nefarious    plans,   had    they   not 
got  hold  of  the  rising  generation — a  some- 
what difficult  object  to  obtain,  as  several 
religious  corporations  watched  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.     Among  these  corporations, 
there  was  one  which  was  most  intensely 
hated,  because  it  had  done  an  immense 
deal  of  good,  that  was  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
the  ruin  of  which  these  wicked  philoso- 
phers set   about   to   accomplish.     Pascal, 
the  Jansenists,  the  French  Parliaments,  and 
Europe,  *' Protest  ante  ou  philosophe,"  ap- 
plauded the  efforts  of  unbelievers.     Pom- 
bal,  Ghoiseul,  Aranda,  Tanucci,  all  philoso- 
phers, unbelievers,  pantheists,  atheists,  or 
Protestants,  joined   together    against    the 
Society  of  Jesus  and  its  innocent  members. 
The  Society  was  suppressed.     How  it  was 
that,  afler   being    driven    from    Catholic 
countries,  the  Jesuits  found  a  refuge  and 
protection  in  the  states  of  two  sovereigns — 
Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  and  Catherine  II.* 
of  Russia — who  had  never  been  in  odor  of 
sanctity,  who  were  heretics,  and  whom  M. 
de  Polignac  himself  reckons   among  the 
'*  adeptes  protestants*'  (p.  50.)  of  philoso- 
phism,   the  noble   author  does  not  con- 
descend to  explain,  or  attempt  to  recon- 
cile with  his  whimsical  and  absurd  narra- 
tive. 

The  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  he  proceeds,  lefl 
the  philosophers  masters  of  France,  who 
then  could  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  pec^ 
pie  their  detestable  principles.  France,  in 
spite  of  the  voice  of  her  clergy,  departed 
from  God  and  ceased  to  love  her  kings; 
whilst  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  pro- 
claimed by  the  philosophers,  contained 
the  seeds  of  revolution.  True  it  is,  as 
Prince  Polignac  admits  with  great  simpli- 
city, that  at  the  death  of  the  profligate, 
selfish,  and  despotic  Louis  XV. — 

"  All  the  springs  of  government  were  out  of 
order,  the  authority  of  the  throne  shaken,  the 
treasury  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  the  affection 
of  the  subjects  for  the  sovereign  almost  utterly 
destroyed^  the  people  overloaded  with  taxes  ;* 
society  was  gomg  to  pieces."— p.  67. 

*  The  noble  author  ought  uot  to  have  said 
that  the  people,  that  is  the  nation  at  large,  was 
overloaded  with  taxetf,  hut  that  a  portion  of  the 
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And  yet  two  pages  afler  he  has  thcbold- 
ness  to  say,-— 

"  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  attribute 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy  under  Louis  XVI.  to 
secondary  causes,  such  as  the  recall  of  factious 
parliaments,  the  unfitness  of  many  ministers, 
a  deficit  of  about  fiAy  millions"  (of  livres, 
about  two  millions  sterling),  ^^  the  existence  of 
some  abuses,  of  which  the  king  himself  had 
urged  the  abolition At  this  time  anti- 
social theories  had  upset  men's  minds;  hate- 
ful passions  excited  the  hearts  against  all 
duties ;  the  earth  trembled  ;  impiety  had  plac- 
ed on  it  her  burning  hand,  and  askea  (or 
victims." — p.  69. 

In  spite  of  these  very  grand  tropes,  we 
prefer   the  sober  statement  of  two  pages 
before,  and  think  that  the  plain  facts  there- 
in  set  forth  account  amply  for  the  fall  of 
the  French  monarchy  under  the  successor 
of  Louis  XV.     It  is  from  the  misgovem- 
ment  there  fully  admitted  that  anti-social 
theories,  the  hateful  passions,  the  tremb* 
ling  of  the  earth,  and   all  the  other  mis- 
chiefs, are  to  be  derived.     Even  M.  de  Po- 
lignac, had  he  not  been  blinded   by  his 
fanaticism  and  by  his  intolerance,  would 
have  seen  that  the  state  of  the  monarchy  at 
the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  owing  to 
the  infamous  extravagance  of  Louis  XIV., 
to  his  uncontrollable  and  overbearing  des- 
potism, to  his  insatiable  ambition,  to  his 
unprincipled  wars,  to  his  religious  persecu- 
tion, to  his  scandalous  adulteries,  as  much 
as   to  the  profligacy,  the  wars,   and   the 
despicable  misgovernment  of  his  successor. 
All  these  seeds  of  social  dissolution  were 
sown  at  the  time  that  the  Jesuits  triumphed 
over  Jansenism  and  over  the  opponents  of 
the  bull  Unigenitus,  when  the  Bastile  and 
Vincennes  were  overflowing  with  tenants, 
when  the  Protestants  were  hunted  down 
like  wild  beasts,  and  when  cardinals  were 
prime  ministers. 

M.  Polignac  saw  nothing  of  all  this;  nor 
did  he  see  that  there  are  countries  with 
plenty  of  Protestants,  of  philosophers,  of 
free-masons,  and  of  partisans  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  who  nevertheless 
have  not  only  not  been  overcome  by  a  rev- 
olution like  that  of  France,  but  have  suc- 
cessfully waged  war  against  it  in  the  name  of 
religion,  of  philosophy  and  of  liberty.     We 

people,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  insultingly 
called  th»  third  estate,  was  oppressed  by  taxes  lor 
the  benefit  of  the  few  parasitea  belonging  to  the 
two  other  estates — the  clergy  and  the  nobility. 
Among  them  the  Policnacs,  even  to  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution,  had  a  large  share  of  the  plunder, 
as  we  shall  see. 
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must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised,  if,  labor- 
ing under  such  ignorance,  M.  de  Polignac, 
when  minister,  set  about  reorganizing  so- 
ciety in  his  own  way.  He  took  to  rein- 
stating the  Jesuits,  and  other  religious  cor- 
porations; in  time  he  would  have  hanged 
free-masons.  He  persecuted  philosophers 
and  writers  of  al]  descriptions,  he  under- 
took to  suppress  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  his  own 
principles,  he  would,  if  he  could,  have 
exterminated  Protestants,  and  brought  the 
world  back  to  the  golden  age  which  pre- 
ceded that  of  Luther.  Were  he  now  to 
have  the  means  and  the  opportunity,  he 
would  act  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and 
prove  himself,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  very  same  minister  that,  to  the  cost  of 
the  Bourbons  and  his  own,  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  in  1830. 

Frooi  such  a  man  we  cannot  expect  a 
fair  account  of  the  French  Revolution; 
but  we  confess  that  on  recollecting  what 
one  of  the  Polignacs  owed  to  Napoleon, 
we  were  led  to  expect  from  his  brother,  if 
not  praises,  at  least  not  abuses  of  his  bene- 
factor.* In  order  that  our  readers  may 
judge  of  the  grounds  of  our  opinion,  and  in 
order  also  that  some  of  the  allusions  which 
we  have  made  and  are  likely  to  make  to 
the  life  of  our  author,  may  be  more  readily 
understood,  we  shall,  before  proceeding 
farther,  submit  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Prince  Polignac. 

Jules  Polignac  was  the  second  son  of 
Armand,  first  Duke  of  Polignac,  and  of 
Mademoiselle  Pollastron,  his  Duchess,  too 
well  known  for  the  unfortunate  attachment 
of  Alarie  Antoinette*  for  her.  The  Polig- 
nacs are  generally  considered  the  repre- 
sentatives of  an  old  family  of  that  name, 
greatly  reduced  in  circumstances,t  and  it 
was  only  the  friendship  of  the  queen  that 

*  Prince  Polignac  dares  even  charge  Napoleon 
with  having  ordered  the  massacres  at  Toulon, 
aAer  its  occupation  by  the  Republieans,  and  is 
not  ashamed  of  inserting  a  letter  well  known  to 
be  forged,  to  prove  him  guilty  of  a  crime  that  he 
never  was  even  suspected  by  fair  men  of  having 
committed.  Such  disregard  of  truth,  such,  base 
calumnies,  are  but  little  in  conformity  with  the 
boasted  fairness  and  sincerity  of  our  author. 

t  Montgailiard  denies  it.  He  says  that  the 
modern  Polignacs  are  not  descendants  from  the 
illustrious  family  of  that  name  which,  be  states, 
became  extinct  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  The  true  patrimonial  name  of  the  pre- 
sent Polignacs  is  Chalencon;  they  were  poor  pri- 
vate gentlemen  of  no  family ;  the  only  distin- 
guished man  among  them  being  Cardinal  Polig- 
nac, .one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.'   From  St   Simon's  Memoirs  it  would 


procured  for  them  the  means  of  living  at 
court.  As  yet  only  Colonel — Armand  de 
Polignac  was  appointed  first  equerry  to  the 
king,  and  from  only  a  count  he  was  created 
a  duke,  and  tLfierwsLrds  surintendant  (query, 
comptroller  general?)  of  the  post  office. 
Lodged  at  Versailles,  with  her  family,  in 
one  of  the  most  splendid  apartments,  Ma- 
dame de  Poliguac  was  selected  as  gover- 
ness of  the  royal  children  {Gauvernante  des 
Enfans  de  France),  and  distinguished  by 
the  warmest  and  roost  undisguised  friend- 
ship of  her  royal  mistress.  Allowing  that 
envy  may  have  been  busy  in  slandering  the 
favorite  and  her  family,  in  supposing  them 
advising  unpopular  measures,  and  in  accus- 
ing them  of  anti-national  penchants,  we  can 
scarcely  admit  that  the  popular  indignation 
was  altogether  unreasonable,  when  it  broke 
out  against  a  family  to  which,  in  addition 
to  grants  in  crown-lands  to  an  enormous 
extent,*  reversionary  pensions,  to  the  year- 
ly amount  of  from  ^28,000  to  i:30,000 
sterling  were  granted.  "A  thousand 
crowns,"  exclaimed  Mirabeau,  "  are  grant- 
ed to  the  family  of  a  hero  for  having  saved 
the  state,  and  a  million  of  livres  to  the  Po- 
lignacs for  having  ruined  it."  Yielding  to 
this  popular  and  universal  indignation,  the 
whole  family  of  Polignac  emigrated,  and 
the  first  favorites  were  also  the  first  to  set 
the  example  which  the  French  nobility 
followed  so  eagerly,  of  leaving  their  sover- 
eigns in  difficulties,  which  these  gallant  fugi- 
tives had  so  materially  assisted  in  creating. 
Jules  Polignac  and  his  eldest  brother, 
some  years  afterwards  (in  1803)  were  ar- 
rested in  France  and  tried  for  high  treason, 
as  accomplices  of  Pichegru  and  Cadoudal. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  conspirators  in- 
tended to  assassinate  Napoleon,  then  first 
consul;  this  intention  not  having  .been 
proved,  the  persons  accused  have  a  full 
right  to  be  acquitted  of  it.  The  brothers 
were  tried,  and  whilst  the  eldest  urged  the 
acquittal  of  the  youngest,  on  the  score  of 

appear  that  Montgailiard 's  genealogy  is  not  cor- 
rect, and  that,  though  poor,  Cardinal  Polignac 
descended  from  the  old  family  of  that  name. 

*  In  the  month  of  April  1816,  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced  to  make  over  to  his  family  a  property 
called  Fenestrange,  whicb  the  crown  had  mort- 
gaged to  the  first  Duke  Armand  Polignac  for 
twelve  hundred  thousand  livres  (about  £50,000), 
It  was  then  proved  that  the  Polignacs  had  never 
lent  the  money,  but  that  Louis  XVI.  had  secretly 
given  it  them  to  lend  to  the  crown  ;  and  neither 
the  legislature  of  1616  nor  that  of  ]817  would 
legalize  so  gross  a  job  as  this  of  these  disin- 
terested royalists. 
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his  age  (he  was,  however,  23  years  old),  [Jules  de  Polignac.     To  get  rid  of  him  the 


Jules  begged  of  his  judges  to  hang  him  in- 
stead of  bis  brother  who  had  a  family. 
This  niaiserie  which,  in  any  other  country, 
would  be  received  with  the  contempt  which 
it  deserves,  even  on  the  stage,  was  related 
with  great  solemnity  to  the  French  peers 
by  the  counsel  of  Jules  Polignac,  as  a  proof 
of  his  magnanimity  !  His  brother  was  con- 
demned to  death,  but  imprisoned  instead  of 
being  executed  :  Jules  himself  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment ;  yet  by 
one  of  those  iniquitous  acts  of  despotism, 
for  which  Napoleon  will  ever  be  execrated, 
his  imprisonment  was  prolonged  to  1814, 
when,  thanks,  to  the  political  events,  he 
was  restored  to  liberty.* 

The  Count  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles 
X.),  brother  of  Louis  XVIII.,  had,  from 
his  earliest  days,  contracted  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  M.  Jules  de  Polignac ;  the  latter 
professed  for  that  prince  a  roost  unbounded 
affection.  Different  from  his  brother  in 
many  respects,  the  Count  d'Artois  put  him- 
self, during  that  brother's  reign,  at  the  head 
of  an  opposition,  composed  of  all  the  bigots 
who  re-entered  France  in  1814,  after  hav- 
ing emigrated  from  20  to  25  years  before, 
and  who  expected  to  find  the  country  just 
as  they  had  left  it  when  they  ran  away. 
To  remedy  the  evils  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, it  was  only  necessary,  in  their  opin- 
ion, to  reinstate  what  bad  produced  that 
event.  An  aristocracy  without  talents, 
virtues,  or  riches ;  a  clergy  without  morals, 
toleration,  or  Christian  charity  ;  a  profligate 
court  and  an  unrestrained  king, — the  one 
to  devour  what  the  other  plundered  from 
the  people, — were  required,  according  to 
the  Count  d'Artois  and  his  friends,  to  make 
France  happy  and  contented.  This  party, 
having  the  heir-presumptive  at  their  head, 
caused  great  uneasiness  and  troubles  to  the 
government  of  Louis  XVIII.t  One  of  the 
roost  influential  among  these  frondeurs  was 


*  So  said  M.  Martignac  in  his  defence : — **  Lea 
6vdnemen8  de  1814,.  lui  rendirent  la  liberty. 

t  The  Count  d'Artois  was  at  the  head  of  the 
oabal  against  Richelieu  in  1821.  Richelieu  knew 
the  power  of  the  prince  and  his  party,  and  he 
would  not  accept  office  till  afler  having  received, 
from  the  Count  d'Artois,  his  assurance,  on  the 
word  of  a  gentleman^  that  he  would  support  the 
administration.  On  discovering  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  the  prince,  Richelieu  had  an  interview 
with  him,  when  he  addressed  him  as  follows  : — 
*'  /  did  not  knoto  that  the  prince  was  not  bound  by 
the  word  of  the  gentleman.'*  Lacretelle,  who  re- 
lates this  anecdote  (Histoire  de  la  France  depuis 
la  Restauration,  chap.  38)  adds  : — **  I  have  the 
most  undoubted  certainty  of  the  truth  of  this  fact." 


king  oflTered  him  the  legation  of  Munich, 
which  he  refused,  but  he  was  prevailed  up- 
on to  accept  that  of  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
where  the  Pope,  for  his  temporal  and  spir- 
itual merits,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church — an  or- 
der which  may  be  safely  said  to  number 
amongst  its  members  a  larger  proportion  of 
fools,  knaves,  and  beggars,  than  any  other 
order  in  Christendom. 

Not  long  after.  Prince  Polignac  was  call- 
ed to  the  House  of  Peers,  but  he  himself, 
as  well  as  some  of  his  colleagues,  all  of 
them  among  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
the  Count  d'Artois,  put  difiiculties  in  the 
way  to  their  promotion.     They  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution, 
because  it  proclaimed  an  unlimited  tolerc- 
tion   of  all   religions  !     They  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  make  certain  reserva- 
tions to  their  oath,  as  they  deemed  it  evi- 
dent that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State 
were  to  harmonize  with  the  dominant  re^ 
ligion,  and  that  it  was  against  their  con- 
sciences as  Catholics  that  they  were  asked 
to  swear  fidelity  to  a  constitution  which 
was   an   outrage  to    their  creed.      Louis 
XVIII.,  was  forced  to  say,  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  that  the  charter  assured 
to  the  Catholic  religion  the  preeminence 
which   was   its  due;  and  after  they  bad 
brought  their  Sovereign  to  say  this  to  please 
them,  these  loyal  noblemen  took  their  oaths 
and  their  seats.     A   few  years  afterwards, 
Prince  Polignac  was  sent  ambassador  to 
London,  where  he  continued  till  he  was, 
in  an  evil  moment  for  his  country,  his  king, 
and  himself,  appointed  Prime  Minister  of 
France.     Of  this  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Now  that  we  know  the  writer,  we  may 
pass  over  his  history  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  to  1814,  and  be  certain  that  we  can- 
not lose  much  that  is  impartial  and  worth 
knowing.  With  respect  to  the  subsequent 
times,  our  author  begins  by  objecting,  and 
we  must  say  with  great  justice,  to  the  ter- 
ritorial arrangements  of  1814.  Never  was 
there  a  more  reckless  disregard  to  the  hap- 
piness of  all  the  nations  of  Europe — ^never 
a  more  barefaced  abuse  of  brutal  strength, 
than  that  which  was  displayed  in  the  trea- 
ties which  those  who  had  the  power  con- 
cluded. Look  at  Belgium,  at  Poland,  at 
Saxony,  at  Italy,  at  Norway  I  Were  the 
wishes,  the  feelings,  the  wants,  of  the  un* 
happy  millions  of  human  beings  who  were 
shared  among  the  plunderers,  ever  taken 
for  a  moment  into  consideration  f    What 
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other  power  except  that 
forced  them  into  submission 
regard  was  had  in  the  partition  and  the  ar- 
rangements but  to  the  ambition,  the  greedi- 
ness, the  selfishness  of  the  strongest  ?  So 
far  we  agree  with  Prince  Polignac  ;  but 
we  go  farther,  and  ask — What  right  had 
we  to  f6rce  the  Bourbons  on  France,  and 
to  set  loose  the  most  ferocious  chief  of  the 
Spanish  branch  of  that  family  on  Spain  ? 
Would  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the  Ital- 
ians, left  to  themselves,  have  ever  recalled 
the  Pope  to  his  temporal  dominions  ?  Part 
of  this  colossal  building,  founded  on  sand 
and  raised  up  with  uncemented  stones,  has 
been  already  dashed  to  the  ground — the 
rest  is  tottering.  Look  at  Louis  Philippe 
on  the  French  throne, — at  Don  Carlos,  his 

Srisoner, — at  Don  Miguel,  an  exile  at 
Lome, — at  Belgium,  separated  from  Hol- 
land,— at  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  of  the 
French,  insulted  by  Catholic  bishops,  their 
subjects — look  at  the  massacres  of  the  Poles 
— at  the  prostration  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire— at  the  encroachments  of  Russia — at 
the  oppression  of  Italy,  which  requires  Aus- 
tria as  a  constable,  and  England  as  an  in- 
former, to  keep  it  down — look  at  all  this, 
and  then  refrain,  if  you  can,  from  speaking 
with  scorn  and  indignation  of  the  sove- 
reigns and  ministers  wno  signed  the  treaties 
by  which  Europe  Vras  to  be  pacified  and 
made  happy. 

Prince  Polignac  objects  likewise  to  the 
influence  which,  he  says,  the  allies — chief- 
ly the  Emperor  of  Russia — had  over  Louis 
XVIII.,  who  was  persuaded   by  them  to 
grant  the  charter  from  which,  according  to 
the   noble  author,  all  the  misfortunes  of 
France  were  derived.     He  has  no  praise 
for  the  allies  but  for  their  interference  in 
Naples,  Piedmont,  and  Spain.     Whatever 
was  done  in  France  by  their  advice  he  con- 
siders wrong;  what  the  Duke  of  Richelieu 
— the  friend  of  Alexander — did  when  prime 
minister  the  first  time   (1815-1817,)   ex- 
tremely   objectionable ;    the     conduct  of 
Villile  during  his  six  years'  administration 
(1822-1828,)  scarcely  that  of  a  royalist. 
'*  What  the  royalists  wanted,"  says  Polig- 
nac, **  was  to  give  an  independent  proper- 
ty to  the  clergy — to  restore  to  the  clergy 
the  registers  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages 
— ^to  give  to  the  clergy  and  religious  con-' 
gregaiions  the  direction  of  public  instruc- 
tion."— (P.  172.)   But  what  could  one  hope, 
when  M.  Decazea,  on  becoming  prime  min- 
ister— he,  the  favorite  of  the  king — had  the 
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of  the  bayonet  1  (P.  178).     How  could  the  throne  be  saved 
i  1     What  other   when  Villdle  not  only  did  not  take  any  of 

the  above  steps  in  favor  of  the  clergy,  but 
actually  allowed  his  administration  to  ex- 
pire without  breaking  those  territorial  in- 
dividualities called  departments,  and  re-es- 
tablishing the  old  names  of  the  French 
Provinces?  When  he  did  nothing — ac- 
tually nothing,  can  it  be  believed  7 — for 
wresting  her  sceptre  from  a  wicked  daugh- 
ter of  the  Revolution  called  Public  Optn- 
ion,  which  continued  to  rule  the  Chambers, 
and  sowed  leisurely  the  seeds  of  diBcord  i 
(P.  191.) 

We  find  recorded  in  the  work,  now  un- 
der consideration,  a  fact,  which  we  had 
hitherto  considered  an  idle  rumor,  and 
which  deserves  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
had  misunderstood  the  French  Revolution, 
according  to  Prince  Polignac,  saw,  at  a 
later  period,  his  mistake  (that  of  having 
pressed  on  Louis  XVIII.  the  granting  of  a 
constitution  to  France).  He  gave  himself 
up  to  acts  of  devotion  ;  towatds  the  end  of 
his  life  he  was  tormented  by  remorses  and 
by  fear  of  divine  punishment : — 

"He  humbled  himself  before  Grod,  and  ask- 
ed the  assistance  of  heavenly  light ;  the  Al- 
mighty granted  it  to  him,  and  on  his  death- 
bed he  became  converted  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion.  His  august  wife,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  overcome  by  grief,  followed  this 
pious  example.  Documents  now  in  the  ar- 
chives of  tlie  foreign  oiEce  (in  France,)  leave 
no  doubt  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  these  two 
facts,  especially  with  respect  to  the  Emperor." 
—P.  197. 

It  must  have  required  all  the  consolations 
of  his  new  religion  to  lull  the  remorses  of 
a  son  who  stepped  on  the  throne,  treading 
over  the  corpse  of  his  father,  to  whose  de- 
thronement he  had  at  least  consented  ; — 
of  a  son  who  continued  to  number  among 
his  ministers  and  friends  the  murderers  of 
his  father. 

In  addition  to  the  political  questions 
which  agitated  France  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  M.  de  VilUIe,  religious  discus- 
sions added  to  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit. 
A  cry  of  improbation  was  raised  against 
the  Peres  de  la  Foi,  *'  a  recent  denomina- 
tion adopted  some  time  before  by  the  Jesu- 
its ;*  the  advisers  of  the  crown  endeavored 

*  We  call  the  attention  of  our  readen  to  thia 
precioaa  piece  of  Jesaitiim  of  the  Prince  himself. 
The  P^res  de  la  Foi  took  this  name,  as  we  have 
already  observed  <m  a  former  occasion,  (North 


courage  to  grant  the  freedom  of  the  press  t  \  Britiib  Reriew,  toI.  ii.,  p.  594,)  to  pats  them- 
Voi«  v.— No,  IDL  8e 
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to  submit  the  press  to  restrictions,  but  their 
project  of  law  had  to  be  withdrawn — and 
even  the  academy — what  a  shame ! — ^joined 
the  opposition.  At  last  Villele  fell.  M.  de 
Martignac  succeeded  him.  "His  ministry/' 
says  M.  de  Polignac,  "  was  a  ministry  of 
concessions  of  the  prerogative  to  the  popu- 
lar party."  The  successor  of  Martignac 
was  our  author.  In  M.  de  Polignac's  opin- 
ion, monarchy  had  been  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  by  the  various  administrations 
which  had  preceded  his  own.  He  says,  in 
his  figurative  way,  that  when  he  took  the 
helm,  the  ship  was  not  sea-worthy,  that  the 
wind  was  blowing  furiously  :  is  it  surprising 
that  it  has  been  dashed  against  the  rocks  ? 
"  It  was  not  I,"  says  he,  **  that  had  deprived 
it  of  its  riggings."— (p.  219.)  If  M.  de  Po- 
lignac really  saw  the  State  in  this  condition, 
why  did  he  undertake  to  govern  it?  If 
Villele  and  Martignac  were  leading  it  to 
ruin,  why  did  he  lend  them  the  dead- 
weight of  his  name  and  influence,  by  con- 
tinuing to  serve  as  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  St.  James'  during  their  administra- 
tions? Why  did  he  not  act  as  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  then  French  ambassador 
at  Rome,  acted,  on  Prince  Polignac  him- 
self being  appointed  prime  minister — re- 
sign his  situation? 

M.  de  Polignac  then  became  minister, 
and  was  installed  on  the  8th  of  August, 
1829  ;  on  the  8th  of  August,  1830,  Louis 
Philippe  was  proclaimed  King  of  the 
French  !  Pretty  quick  work.  But,  says 
M.  de  Polignac,  this  was  owing  to  the  un- 
fair conduct  of  the  opposition ;  the  men 
who  undertook  the  government  were  all 
unknown  as  ministers — they  had  a  right  to 
be  judged  from  their  acts ;  the  President 
of  the  Council  (that  is,  M.  de  Polignac 
himself,)  was  pointed  out  as  an  enemy  to 
the  character;  "an  enemy;  no!  a  disap- 
prover!  yes." — (p.  244.)  But  then  his 
acts!  judge  of  him  by  them  !  It  is  exactly 
thus  that  all  suspicious  characters  declaim 
against  the  unfairness  of  the  police.  Any 
one  unknown  may  pass  unmolested  along 
a  thoroughfare  crowded  with  people,  and 
even  stop  to  look  at  a  jeweller's  or  gold- 
smith's window ;  but  the  moment  a  poor 
innocent  being,  who  has  nothing  against 
him  but  his  character,  happens  to  walk  af- 

selves  off  as  nat  Jesuits,  and  to  enter  France  un- 
der a  false  name,  and  under  false  pretences.  Po- 
lignac states  that  the  Jesuits  took  this  aliat  (and 
many  more  too,)  which  is  not  considered  very 
respeouble,  bat  he  does  not  lay  why  they  did  so. 
—P.  i96« 
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ter  an  elderly  lady  leaving  a  bank,  or  to 
cast  a  look  at  a  money  changer's  shop,  the 
police  is  upon  him,  without  waiting  for  a 
pocket  picked  or  for  a  pane  of  glass  broken. 
What  an  injustice!  Then  M.  de  Polignac 
very  cleverly,  as  he  thinks,  mixes  up  to- 
gether the  two  sets  of  colleagues  he  had — 
those  who  were  with  him  before  he  was 
president  of  the  council  or  prime  minister, 
and  those  who  were  his  colleagues  after- 
wards. If  unknown  as  ministers,  (which 
was  not  the  case  with  all  the  second  set  of 
them,)  they  were  all  very  well  known  as 
public  men,  and  as  such,  the  nation  had 
ground  enough  for  condemning  them  with- 
out farther  trial.  Can  we  doubt  the  line 
which  Colonel  Sibthorpe  will  take  when  he 
becomes  Premier? 

We  shall  not  inflict  on  our  readers  the 
biography  of  all  M.  de  Polignac's  col- 
leagues ;  but  to  show  the  character  of  his 
administration,  the  life  of  some  of  them  is 
far  from  unimportant.  His  first  adminis- 
tration consisted  of  himself,  and  Messrs. 
Labourdonnaye,  Bourmont,  Chabrol,  Coor- 
voisier,  Montbel  and  Rigny.  The  last  of 
them,  appointed  in  his  absence,  refused,* 
and  was  succeeded  by  De  Haussez,  who  is 
not  unknown  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  whom 
little  more  can  be  said.  M.  de  Montbel 
was  a  follower  of  Vililele  and  one  of  the 
stanchest  friends  of  the  missionaries — that 
is  to  say  the  Jesuits, — but  a  moderate  man, 
far  from  approving  of  the  violent  measures 
which  were  adopted  in  July  1830,  to  which 
he  agreed  more  from  a  sort  of  chivalrous 
weakness  for  the  king  than  from  conviction. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  MM.  de  Cha- 
brol and  Courvoisier  resigned  their  places, 
thinking  that  if  the  elections  were  unfavor- 
able, the  administration  ought  to  retire,  he 
would  have  resigned  if  he  had  dared.  Cha- 
brol and  Courvoisier  themselves  proved,  by 
retiring,  that  they  were  honest  Royalists, 
not  prepared  to  forswear  themselves  for  the 
support  of  a  stupid  minister  of  a  still  more 
stupid  monarch.  The  real  strength  and 
spirit  of  the  Administration  were  represen- 
ted by  Polignac,  Bourmont,  and  Labonr- 
donnaye. 

Bourmont  was  an  old  emigrant,  who  in 
Scotland,  had  become  a  favorite  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  then  an  exile,  and  who  had 

*  It  is  but  justice  to  Prince  PoUgnao  to  stau, 
that  M.  de  Rigny  vent  him  a  letter  before  leav- 
ing Paris,  of  which  M.  de  Genoude,  the  editor  of 


the  CkitMU  de  France^  was  the  bearer,  expreanqg 
his  willingBaas  to  join  an  Admioittration  tOfOMd 
by  the  Priaeo. 
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carried  on  the  war  of  a  banditti  against  the 
French  Republicans,  with  whom  afterwards 
he  made  his  peace.    He  then  became  a 
worshipper  of  Napoleon ;  but,  suspected  of 
insincerity,   he  was    arrested:    after  two 
years'  imprisonment,  he  escaped  to  Portu- 
gal.    Later  still  he  became  one  of  Napole- 
on's generals,  but  in  1814,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  pay  homage  to  Louis  XVIIL     He 
was  with  Ney  when  that  unfortunate  Mar- 
shal   determined    on    joining    Napoleon. 
Bourmont  commanded  a  corps  at  the  com- 
bats which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
but  he  deserted  to  the  enemy  the  day  before 
this  decisive  defeat  of  Napoleon.    It  was 
chiefly  owing  to  his  evidence,  which  the 
accused  firmly  declared  false,  that  Marshal 
Ney  was  condemned  to  death.     Bourmont 
had   afterwards   a  command  in  the  army 
which  invaded  Spain  in  1823,  and  was  last- 
ly chosen  for  his  minister-at-war  by  Polig- 
nac.     Labourdonnaye  had.  ever  since  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  been  the  con- 
stant leader  of  that  fraction  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  for  which  Fonch^  had  in- 
vented the  name  of  ultras.    He  had  served 
in  the  Royalist   armies  against  the  Repub- 
lic, had  afterwards  made  his  peace  with 
Napoleon,  and  served  him  too;  but,  since 
1815,  he  had  opposed  with   unparalleled 
pertinacity  and  virulence,  all  the  adminis- 
trations alike  as  too  liberal,  and  attacked 
all  the  liberals  as  revolutionists  and  moved 
by   the  worst   motives.    The  violence  of 
Labourdonnaye,  added  to  his  limited  tal- 
ents for  administration,   according  to  M. 
Polignac,  rendered  him  a  very  troublesome 
and  not  very  useful  colleague.     On  the 
question,  whether  there  should  be  a  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  being  carried  in  the 
affirmative  in  the  cabinet,  Labourdonnaye, 
who  had  always  objected  to  such  an  office,* 
resigned.     It  \9  not  worth  entering  into 
details  respecting  all  the  persons  who  suc- 
ceeded   him.  Courvoisier,   and    Chabrol. 
These  were    Guernon-Rainville,  Chante- 
laaze.  Baron    Capelle,+    and    Peyronnet. 

*  It  is  said  that  Labourdonnaye  had  a  very 
poor  opinion  ofM.  de  Polignac'a  fitness  for  office. ; 
and  that  it  was  not  to  the  office  of  president  of 
the  council,  but  to  the  person  for  whom  he  saw 
the  place  was  intended,  that  he  objected.  Allud- 
ing to  the  desperate  measures  which  he  perceiv- 
ed M.  de  Polignac  was  determined  to  attempt  to 
carry,  and  to  the  great  influence  that  the  place 
of  president  would  give  him  above  kia  calleagnes, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said — "  When  I  stake  my 
headon  the  gamOiI  want  to  hold  the  cards  myself '' 

t  This  gentleman  U  not  a  barony  but  his  fami- 
ly name  was  Baron,  MontgaiUard,  Hist.  lU 
France^  for  18299  Aogust  6th.    Ha  never  signed 
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The  latter,  however,  deserves  to  be  well 
known. 

On  his  father  falling  a  victim  to  the  Rev- 
olution, M.  de  Peyronnet  ^migrated ;  but 
he  soon  re-entered  France,  and  became  a 
barrister — more  famous,  like  our  Irish  At- 
torney-General, for  his  pugnacious  propen- 
sities, than    for   his    law  or    eloquence. 
Mme«  du  Cayla*  having  lost  a  suit  in  the 
first  instance,  but  won  it  on  appeal,  owing 
not  to  the  professional  assistance,  but  to 
some  other  power  of  M.  Peyronnet,  was 
instrumental  in  making  a  minister  of  him 
on  the  second    fall  of  Richelieu  in  1^1. 
He  continued  minister  with  Villele  UU 1628. 
He   distinguished  himself  particularly  on 
three  occasions — 1st,  as  representative  of 
the  Jesuits,  then  very  powerful,  he  pressed 
on   the  Legislature  (in   April    1625)  the 
adoption  of  the  law  on  sacrilege,  by  which 
"  whoever  was  convicted  of  profanation  of 
the  Host  was  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off, 
and  then  suffer  death;''  for  as  the  support- 
ers of  this  barbarous  Jaw  said,   a  person 
gnilty  of  such  an  act  was  guilty  of  deioide ! ! 
There  is  no  instance  of  such  an  atheistical 
word  ever  being  used  before,  we  believe. 
It  was  on  that  occasion  that  one  of  the  moat 
!  violent  and  most  intolerant  of  the  support- 
ers of  the  Jesuits — M.  de  Bonald — said, 
that  "  to  put  to  death  a  man  guilty  of  this 
crime,  was  sending  him  before  his  natural 
judge," — a  sanguinary  maxim,  as  was  ob- 
served by  the  now  Duke  Pasquier,  equiva- 
lent to  the  order  of  the  inquisitor  to  the 
soldiers  who  were  murdering  the  poor  Al- 
bigenses,  but  who  were  not  certain  of  put- 
ting to  death  those  only  who,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  inquisitor's  maxims,  deserved  it : 
*'KilI   away!  kill!  God  will   select  those 
who  belong  to  him."     Then,  2d,  M.  de 
Peyronnet  came  forward  as  the  champion 
of  a  law — the  particular  favorite   of  the 
same  Bonald — for   the  re-introduction   of 
primogeniture — of  all  other  civil  laws  the 

^*  baron,*'  as  others  do  in  France  who  have  the 
right  to  a  title,  and  never  was  styled  baron  either 
.a  the  preliminarjr  acts,  or  in  the  judgment  pro- 
noanced  against  him  by  the  Court  of  Peers. 

*  Mme.  du  Cay  la  was  the  mistress  of  Louis 
XVIII.  She  was  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  though  no  longer  young  (being  born  in  1784), 
she  was  still  good-looking,  extremely  agreeable 
and  accomplished.  She  was  a  great  supporter  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  looked  upon  her  as  a  second 
Mme.  de  Maintenon.  The  Comte  d*Artois  re- 
conciled his  religious  scruplees  with  the  deference 
which  he  professed  to  a  person  who  took  advan- 
tage of  her  intimacy  with  the  king  his  brother 
for  advancing  the  pious  interests  of  himself  and 
party ,by  looking  not  to  the  means  but  to  the  end 
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one  unqaestionably  the  most  obnoxious  to 
the  French,  who,  moreover,  on  that  partic- 
ular occasion,  detested  it  the  more,  as  they 
looked  upon  it,  and  not  without  reason,  as 
a  triumph  of  the  Jesuits.*  The  third  time 
that  M.  Peyronnet  distinguished  himself, 
during  his  first  administration,  was  on  in- 
troducing that  bill  against  the  press  which 
roused  even  the  Academy  to  petition 
against  it.  Such  a  bill  would  never  have 
passed  under  any  circumstances,  but  what 
tended  more  than  any  thing  to  its  being 
withdrawn  was  an  article  in  its  defence, 
which  M.  de  Peyronnet  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Moniteur,  Among  other  ex- 
pressions of  praise,  that  project  of  law  was 
designated  as  "  a  law  of  justice  and  of 
love."  The  ludicrous  effect  of  these  words 
on  such  an  occasion  was  enhanced  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  taken  from 
Deraaistre,  the  most  determined  champion 
that  the  Jesuits  ever  had,  not  inferior  even 
to  Bonald,  who  used  them  in  his  Siniees  de 
Saint  Petersbourg,  when  praising,  in  a  cel- 
ebrated passage,  the  punishment  of  death 
and  the  dignity  of  hangmen. 

This  was  tbe  man  chosen  as  a  colleague 
by  M.  de  Poltgnac,  and  entrusted  with  the 
seals  of  the  Home  Department,  when  two 
well  known  but  honest  royalists  felt  it  im- 
possible to  support  the  extreme  measures 
that,  in  his  creisse  ignorance,  the  Prince 
was  dishonestly  concocting.  Bourmont 
having  sailed  to  command  the  forces  direct- 
ed against  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  the  place  of 
minister-at-war  was,  ad  interim^  filled  by 
Polignac  .himself,  who  found  no  one  he 
could  rely  upon  for  the  office.  And  now, 
when  the  life  and  miracles  of  his  most  in- 
fluential colleagues  are  known,  will  any 
one  hesitate  in  admitting  that  the  French 
people  had  very  good  ground  for  refusing 
to  trust  to  a  ministry  composed  of  such 
members?  Accordingly,  the  chambers  de- 
clared, that  so  long  as  such  advisers  were 
preferred  by  the  Crown,  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  could  not  support 
the  executive.  The  people  baring  elect- 
ed a  majority  of  members  in  opposition,  the 
ministry,  preferring  themselves  to  the  nation, 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1830,  dissolved  the 
Commons  before  they  had  met — that  is  to 
say,  annulled  the  elections,  for  the  House 

*  •«  The  system  of  M  Bonald  re-acted  most 
fiercely  against  the  concrecation  (i.  e.,  tbe  Jesu> 
its)  and  the  nobility.  No  aoobt  the  ministers  as 
yet  adopted  it  but  partially  ;  but  the  king  was  for 
It  all,  as  it  was  the  plan  or  the  Jesuits.*'— Lac rb- 
TBLLR,  Rutawraiionj  chap.  33. 
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not  having  met  as  yet,  it  was  not  a  House, 
and  could  not  be  dissolved — and,  by  an  Or- 
der in  Council,  they  altered  the  law  of 
election,  taking  their  franchise  from  seve- 
ral thousand  voters  all  over  France, 
because  they  had  voted  as  they  liked. 
Then,  on  the  strength  of  an  article  of  the 
charter  (the  I4th,)  which  authorized  the 
king  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  law 
by  proclamation,  a  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished, crushing  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  ordering  the  execution  of  a  law  which 
had  been  solemnly  repealed,  and  enforcing 
the  censorship.  The  ministry  consisted, 
at  the  time  that  the  ordonnances  were  pass- 
ed, (Sunday,  July  25th,  1830,)  of  MM. 
Polignac,  Chantelauze,  Haussez,  Peyron- 
net, Montbel,  Guernon-Rainville,  and  Ca- 
pelle ;  Bourmont  being  absent. 

We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  the  his- 
tory of  these  transactions  more  than  is  re- 
quisite to  judge  of  the  work  before  us.  It 
seems  that  all  the  ministers,  at  one  time  or 
other,  doubted — some  the  justice,  others 
the  policy,  others  the  expediency,  others 
again  the  necessity  of  publishing  the  ordom- 
nances  of  July— every  one  of  them,  except 
Polignac,*  had  some  doubt  of  some  sort. 
He  and  the  king  never  had  any ;  tbe  enor- 
mous difiicnlties  which  every  man  of  com- 
mon sense  foresaw,  were  above  their  poor 
comprehensions.  Both  bent  on  their  own 
destruction,  could  not  bear  to  have  their 
eyes  opened,  and  both  most  unscrupulously 
deceived,  aUies,  ambassadors,  public  cred- 
itors— friends  and  foes  equally — declaring 
that  no  coup  ^Hat  was  intended.*  That 
the  other  ministers  should  have  yielded  is 
no  doubt  surprisin{[ ;  but  that  M.  Peyron- 
net should  have  given  in,  is  what  could 
not  have  been  foreseen,  and  what  is  almost 
incredible  even  now.  During  his  impris- 
onment at  Ham,  after  1830,  this  ex-minister 
published  a  small  collection  of  essays,  en- 
tilled  **Pens6es  d*un  Prisonnier,"  with  a 
motto  from  Matthew  xxv.  35,  (from  the 
Vulgate,  ''  in  carcere  eram :"  but  v.  36  in 
our  version, ''  I  was  in  prison.")  Those 
pensees  are  not,  however,  those  of  a  prison- 
er, inasmuch  as  they  were  written  when  tbe 
author  was  not  only  out  of  prison,  but 
most  active  in  sending  thither  as  many  as 
he  could — some  not  to  come  oot^  but  to 
mount  the  scaffold^  not  unfrequently  for 
political  ofiences.    The  title,  therefore,  as 

*  There  was,  however,  ors  friend  to  whom 
the  whole  scheme  was  nnreflervedlv  coaimimi- 

cated — ^that  was  the  Nancio  of  the  Pope Lie* 

RBTBLLS,  AsjtMiraliM,  chap.  40. 
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well  as  the  motto,  is  a  delosion  and  a  mock- 1 
cry.  Among  other  essays  therein  included, 
is  one  which  first  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Jesuits,  "  TUnivers,"  on  May  29th, 
1830, — ^not  quite  two  months  before  the 
erdonnctnces — headed,  "  Les  coups  d'Etat,*' 
and  ten  days  after  the  writer  had  taken 
office  and  succeeded  to  one  of  the  two 
ministers,  (Chabrol  and  Courvoisier,)  who 
resigned  because  they  were  for  modifying 
the  Government  and  yielding  to  the  coun- 
try, rather  than  having  recourse  to  violent 
and  illegal  measures.  Peyronnet  there 
says,  among  other  things : — 

"It  is  not  enough  that  a  coup  cPetat  be  neces- 
sary—of  that  secret  and  imperceptible  necessi- 
ty which  discovers  itself  sometimes  to  a  few 
persons,  by  doubtful  and  almost  invisible 
signs.  Nothing  less  will  do  than  a  manifest, 
strikin^i  undeniable  necessity,  which  over- 
comes all  doubts  by  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  its  reality.  This  necessity  gives  a 
right  to  make  the  attempt,  and  the  imiversal 
conviction  lends  that  consent  which  gives,  or 
at  least  facilitates,  success.  But  success  is  the 
most  indispensable  condition  of  a  coup  d'6tat. 
However  lawful  the  end — however  well  taken 
the  measures  of  execution — I  can  only  see  an 

errorif  success  does  not  follow In 

this  sort  of  affairs  one  must  not  do  but  what 
he  is  absolutely  bound  to  do,  and  one  is  bound 
to  attempt  only  what  he  can  do.*  If  the  at- 
tempt is  not  indispensable,  one  has  no  right  to 
try ;  and  no  one  is  in  duty  bound  to  attempt 
whatis  not  possible." 

A  man  who  has  written  this,  has  he  not 
signed  his  own  condemnation  for  joining 
the  attempt  of  Polignac? 

As  to  Polignac  himself,  he  has  no  excuse 
whatever.  Not  only  was  there  no  necessi- 
ty for  the  ardonnances, — ^not  only  had  he 
omitted  doing  all  he  could  to  ensure  the 
success  of  his  measures,  but  he  had  done 
nothing  whatever  for  that  purpose.  His 
apology  on  this  head  is  the  most  pitiful  ex- 
hibition that  ever  even  he  made  of  himself. 
Who  could  have  forseen  it  ?  is  his  excuse. 

"  The  evil  which  threatened  France  was  cer- 
tainly deeper  than  I  had  conceived ;  and  had 
I  suddenly  seen  into  futurity,  I  should  have  in- 
sisted, since  I  was  forced  to  continue  one  of 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  that  the  King  should 
kave  withdrawn  into  the  Vend6e,  where  the 
ordonnaocea  would  have  been  signed." — P. 
294. 

*  C*es  une  sorte  d'affaires  o^  i*on  ne  peut  que 
ce  qae  Pod  dult,  et  oii  Ton  ne  doit  mdme  que  ce 
que  Ton  peut.  Tant  que  l*enrerpri8e  n*eit  pas  in- 
dispensable on  n*a  pas  ie  droit ;  tant  qu*elle  n*est 
p9M  possible  il  o'y  a  pas  ds  devoir. 
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It  is  difficult  to  hear  a  Frenchman  utter 
such  sentiments,  and  not  use  intemperate 
words  in  exposing  his  cruel  coolness  in  re- 
gretting that  he  did  not  kindle  a  war  to  the 
knife  in  his  own  country — that  he  did  not 
expose  it  to  the  degradation  of  foreign  in- 
terference in  addition  to  the  horrors  of  civ- 
il war.  Then  he  continues  to  say  that  he 
could  not  foresee  that  the  troops  might  re- 
fuse slaughtering  their  countrymen,  that 
he  would  have  blushed  to  reckon  on  the 
possibility  of  such  an  event.  This  really 
shows  inore  and  more  how  true  was  the 
opinion  expressed  of  him  by  one  of  the 
aid-de-camps  of  Marmont,  when  the  fight- 
ing between  the  people  and  the  troops 
had  already  continued  for  some  time. 
This  aid-de-camp  (his  name  was  Larue) 
informed  Polignac  that  the  affair  became 
more  and  more  serious,  the  troops  having 
shown  symptoms  of  joining  the  people. 
"  Well,"  answered  Polignac  with  great 
sangfroid,  *'  if  such  be  the  case,  you  must 
order  the  troops  to  be  fired  on."  The  poor 
aid-de-camp,  astounded  at  such  ignorant  fe- 
rocity, came  out  of  the  room  exclaiming, 
*'  Alas !  alas !  our  prime  minister  does  not 
understand  French." 

M.  de  Polignac  struggles  hard  to  per- 
suade the  world  that  he  had  done  all  that 
could  be  done  to  overcome  opposition,  by 
preparing  himself  to  overcome  any  resist- 
ance. As  Minister  at  war  it  was  his  duty 
to  do  so.  But  that  he  did  not  do  it,  is  the 
universal  opinion  of  those  who  have  had 
the  best  means  of  judging.  His  colleague, 
M.  de  Montbel,  in  a  protest  which  he  sent 
from  Vienna  (whither  he  had  safely  escaped) 
to  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Peers, 
speaks  as  follows : — 

'^  I  regret  that  the  want  of  precautions  which 
the  state  of  affairs  required  nas  encouraged  a 
struggle  which  was  to  end  so  fatally.  These 
precautions  depended  not  on  me ;  I  could  only 
energetically  press  them  upon  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  take  them,  ana  I  have  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  with  in  this  respect  We 
were  told  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  that  all 
military  measures  were  taken,  that  the  guards 
and  numerous  troops  were  ready  to  put  down 
resistance.  I  do  not  know  what  fatal  error 
gave  room  to  assertions  so  widely  at  variance 
with  truth ;  they  inspired  us  with  the  confi- 
dence that  ail  attempts  to  resist  would  be, 
if  not  easily  prevented,  easily  defeated." 

M.  de  Montbel  must  have  known  what 
Prince  Polignac  had  promised,  and  what 
he  had  asserted  before  the  Revolution,  and 
as  be  (Montbel)  was  one  of  the  most  ener- 
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getic  members  of  the  government  in  resist- 
ing the  struggle,  which  he  witnessed  from 
beginning  to  end,  he  is  the  best  witness 
possible,  as  well  as  the  best  judge  how  far 
the  assertions  of  Polignac  were  at  variance 
with  truth.  The  question  is  not  merely, 
whether  M.  de  Polignac  had  prepared  in  a 
proper  manner  for  the  struggle?  The 
event  proved  that  he  had  not ;  yet  he  has 
the  poor  excuse,  and  a  very  poor  one  indeed 
it  is  in  such  affairs,  that  he  could  not  fore- 
see this  and  that.  The  real  question  as  be- 
tween Polignac  and  his  colleagues  is :  Did 
you,  or  did  you  not  tell  us,  that  you  had 
made  certain  preparations  to  meet  certain 
contingencies,  when,  afler  all,  it  turned  out 
that  you  had  not  made  them  ?  The  evi- 
dence of  M.  de  Montbel  is  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  we  cannot  even  pity  Polignac  on 
the  score  of  stupidity. 

The  two  last  chapters  of  the  work  of  M. 
de  Polignac  are  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1830,  and  its  principles,  and  on 
the  theories  of  government  that  are  pre- 
vailing in  many  parts  of  the  world.  With 
respect  to  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and 
to  the  government  which  sprang  from  it, 
we  were  prepared  to  find  M.  de  Polig- 
nac prejudiced,  and  therefore  unfair ;  but 
we  confess  before  we  read  this  work 
we  did  not  believe  him  so  malicious 
and  ungrateful.  By  trying  to  expose  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  France  and  of  Europe,  by 
endeavoring  to  excite  the  ambition  and 
jealousy  of  a  party  in  France  which  the 
present  government  restrains  with  difficulty 
from  propagating  in  foreign  countries  with 
fire  and  sword  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  M.  de  Polignac  opposes  with 
so  much  vehemence,  he  shows  himself  de- 
void of  all  feelings,  not  only  of  patriotism, 
but  of  common  honesty.  *'  The  govern- 
ment of  July,"  he  says,  '*  would  not  dare 
to  undertake  alone  such  a  conquest  as  that 
of  Algiers.*'— (P.  347.)  It  is  not  as  yet 
very  clear  what  France  has  gained  by  that 
conquest :  what  it  loses  yearly  in  men  and 
money  is  not  doubtful.  And  how  did  M. 
de  Polignac  succeed  in  lulling  the  suspi- 
cions of  all  foreign  countries — and^especial- 
Ij  of  Great  Britain — when  he  undertook 
the  invasion  of  Africa?  By  having  le- 
course  to  such  deliberate  falsehoods,  mean 
subterfuges,  and  deceitful  promises,  as  are 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  honor  and  of  a  real 
statesman. I  He  avoided  to  write  what  he 
had  positively  engaged  to  write,  by  saying, 
for  instance,  that  the  letter  would  be  writ- 
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ten  in  a  week,  then  by  saying  to  our  am- 
bassador at  Paris  that  he  was  going  to  have 
it  delivered  to  our  Government  by  his  am- 
bassador here,  and  instructing  his  ambassa- 
dor in  London  to  promise  Lord  Aberdeen 
that  a  note  was  going  to  be  delivered  to 
our  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  so  on.  These 
are  tricks  too  paltry  and  too  Jesuitical  for  a 
gentleman  to  be  proud  of:  and  though  we 
may  Jaugh  or  feel  indignant  at  our  negoti- 
ators having  been  duped,  we  can  feel  no- 
thing but  contempt  for  the  duplicity  of  a 
man  who  deceived  them  by  such  low  tricks 
of  vulgar  cunning.  It  suits  ill  such  a  per- 
son to  write  grandly  about  the  high  princi- 
ples, the  noble  views,  and  the  boldness  of 
action,  which  are  denied  to  a  govern* 
ment  like  that  of  Louis  Philippe :  It  suits 
particularly  ill  for  Prince  Polignac,  defeat- 
ed by  five  or  six  thousand  raggamuffins  of 
Paris,  and  saved  by  the  firmness  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  Revolution,  to  speak  as 
he  does  of  the  present  Government  of 
France, 

"as  bom  weak  and  timid,  like  a  person  bom 
blind  or  lame,  and  which,  being  unable  to  alter 
its  nature,  will  live  and  die  oppressed  by  iis  in- 
firmities."—(P.  342.) 

l^he  Government  that  saved  Polignac 
from  the  scaffold,  and  which,  after  a  short 
imprisonment,  restored  him  to  liberty,  was 
not  either  weak  or  timid — nor  was  it,  we 
must  repeat,  mean  as  is  the  man  who  thus 
attacks  it  afler  having  accepted  so  many  fa- 
vors from  it — among  others  his  own  life. 
And  this  forces  us  to  say,  that  M.  de  Polig^ 
nac  shows  himself  any  thing  but  noble- 
minded  and  pHncefy  in  his  ideas.  He 
hates  intensely  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  of 
whom  he  speaks,  however,  with  cold  re- 
spect and  faint  praise.  On  one  occasion  he 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  record  how  Chateau- 
briand subscribed  one  hundred  francs  to 
Lafiitte's  monument,  out  of  gratitude  to  the 
man  who,  when  Chateaubriand  threw  op 
the  embassy  of  Rome  on  Polignac  being 
appointed  Minister,  lent  him  ten  thousand 
francs  which  he  then  wanted.  "  Had  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  Restoration,  as  hi 
had  done  on  former  occasions"  says  the 
generous  Prince,  "  that  sum  would  not 
have  been  refused  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand.'^ 
How  princely  are  the  feelings  of  the  man 
who  stoops  to  publish  former  acts  of  gener- 
osity, if  true  !  And  these  are  the  pret» 
chevaliers  who  are  to  take  back  the  son  of 
Si,  Louis  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims  1 

For  this  is  evidently  M.  de  Polignac*s 
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hope.  There  are  two  sources  of  govern- 
Rient,  Jegitimacy  and  sovereignty  of  the 
people  :  the  latter  has  nerer  succeeded, 
(sajs  the  Prince,  with  as  mach  boldness  as 
truth),  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  principle  **  re- 
pelled by  European  society :  the  nations 
applauded  when  it  fell,"  (p.  369.)  It  is 
therefore  clear  to  him  that  the  other  must 
prevail.  The  same  is  to  be  said  with  re- 
spect to  religion.  France  is  ignorant  of 
the  wants  of  our  times.  The  movement  of 
our  age  is  towards  Catholicism,  (p.  375)  : 
as  to  Protestantism,  it  is  done  up.  Now, 
we  have  only  to  follow  up  these  two  princi- 
ples, and  as  res  per  quas  causas  nmscitur 
per  easdem  dissolvitur,  we  have  only  to  re- 
establish the  Jesuits,  which  will  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  philosophism,  when 
of  course  Protestantism  will  fall,  and  then 
we  shall  all  be  happy  and  merry  with  a  des- 
potic prince  and  the  Pope,  as  our  fore- 
fathers were  in  the  tenth  century. 

This  may  appear  very  absurd,  and  yet  it 
16  the  right  way  to  go  to  work.  Luckily, 
for  the  good  of  the  world,  the  Polignacs  go 
on  too  fast,  and  they  cause  a  reaction  ;  but 
there  is  so  much  tenacity  and  unity  in  the 
movements  of  Catholicism,  that  although 
the  serpent  gets  scotched  it  is  far  from 
crushed,  and  it  soon  creeps  on,  with  its 
head  low  at  first,  but  gradually  raising  it. 
The  connexion  between  despotism  and 
Catholicism,  such  as  it  has  been  after  the 
Council  of  Trent,  is  evident,  and  made  vis- 
ible both  by  theory  and  practice.*     The 

*  The  tenets  of  the  Charch  of  Rome,  u  at 
present  constituted,  are  utterly  inconsistent  with 
libertv,  either  civil  or  religiou«,  inconsistent  with 
the  libertf  of  the  press,  and  adverse  to  toleration. 
Those  woo  deny  these  truths,  are  either  oom- 
plelely  ignorant  of  those  tenets,  or  are  wilfully 
wrong.  Cardinal  Pacca  wrote  by  special  order  of 
the  reigning  Pope,  on  the  16th  of  August  1832,  to 
Lamennais  in  the  foHowing  terms  : — *•  The  prin- 
ciples of  L'^venitj'*  a  journal  to  which  Lain- 
mennait  contributed,  **•  on  Uherty  of  warekip  and 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  have  been  treat- 
ed of  and  pushed  so  fnr  by  that  journal,  are 
equally  reprehensible;*' that  is  as  much  as  civil  and 
political  liberty,  which  had  been  condemned  by 
the  Cardinal  a  few  lines  before,  **  and  opposed  to 
the  doctrines,  the  maxivs  and  the  practice  of  the 
Church.  His  Holiness  has  been  equally  surprised 
and  sorry  at  this;  for,  if  in  certain  circumstances, 
prudence  advises  to  tolerate  them  as  a  lesser  evil, 
such  doctrines  can  never  be  presented  by  a  Cath- 
olic as  good  and  desirable."  The  Pope  himself, 
on  the  previous  day,  had  issued  a  letter  to  all  the 
patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  proclaiming, 
ex  eathedrd,  the  same  doctrines.  Here  are  somcf 
of  the  original  passages.  AAer  having  charged 
all  tolerant  men  with  indiferentism,  he  proceeds 
in  the  following  words ; 
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Pope,  above  the  councils,  above  the  bish- 
ops, above  the  canons,  is  a  despot,  unre- 
strained by  assemblies,  by  aristocracy,  and 

**  Atque  ex  hoc  putidissmo  indifferetUismi  fonte 
absurda  ilia  fluit  ac  erronea  sententia  seu  potius 
deliramentam,  aaserendam  esse  ac  vindicaodam 
cuilibet  libertatem  eonscientia.  Cui  quidem  pea* 
tilentissimo  errori  viara  sternit  plena  ilia,  atque 
immoderata  libertas  opinionum,  qua  in  sacrse  et 
civilis  rei  labem  lat6  grassatur,  dictantibus  per 
summam  impudentiam  nonnullis,  aliquid  ex  ea 
commodi  in  religion  em  promnnare.  At  qutipejor 
mors  aninuB  quam  libertas  erroris  ?  inquiebat  Aa- 
l^ustinus.  Freno  quippe  omni  adempto,quo  hom« 
incs  contineantur  in  semitis  veritatis,  proruente 
jam  in  praeceps  ipsorum  natum  ad  malum  inclin- 
nata,  veri  apertum  dicimus  puteum  abyswi,  d  quo 
vidit  Joannes  ascendere  fumuro,  quo  obscuratoa 
est  sol,  locustis  ex  eo  prodeuntitms  in  vastitatem 
terrae.  Inde  enim  animorum  immutationes,  inde 
adolescentium  in  deteriora  corruptio,  inde  in  pop- 
ulo  sacrorum,  rerumque  ac  legum  sanctissimaram 
contemptus,  inde  uno  veibo  pestis  rei  poblicae 
prae  qualibet  capitalior,  cdim  experientia teste  vel 
a  prima  antiquitate  notum  sit,  civitates,  quae  opi- 
bus,  imperio,  gloril  florudre,  hoc  uno  malo  conci- 
tisse,  Iibertate  immoderate  opinionum,  Hcentia 
concionum,  rerum  nevandarum  cnpiditate. 

**Huc6pectat  deterrima  ilia,  ac  nunquam  satis 
exsecranda  et  detestabilis  libertas  artia  librarian, 
ad  scripta  quselibet  edenda  in  vulgus,  quam  taoto 
convicio  audent  nonoulli  efflagitareac  promovere. 
Perhorrescimus,  venerabiles  Fratres,  intuentei 
quibus  monstris  doctrinarum,  seu  potids  quibot 
errorum  portentis  obruamur,  que  longd  ao  lat^ 
ubique  disseminantur  ingenti  librorum  multitu- 
dine,  libellisque  et  scriptis  mole  quidem  exiguis, 
malitU  umen  permagnis,  ^  quibus  maledictionem 
egressam  illacrymamur  super  faciem  terrae.  Sunt 
tamen,  proh  dolor !  qui  eo  impudentia  abripiaDt- 
ur,ut  asserant  pugnaciter  hanc  errorum  col luviem 
inde  prorumpentem  satis  cumulate  compensari  ex 
libro  aliquo,  (|ui  in  hac  tanta  pravitatum  tempes- 
tate  ad  religionem  ac  veritatem  propugnandam 
edatur.  Nefas  profectd  est,  omnique  jure  iropro* 
batum,  patrari  datioperA  malum  certum  ac  majai, 
quia  spes  sit,  inde  boni  aliquid  habiium  iri.  Num- 
quid  venena  liber^  ^purgit  ac  public^  vendi,  com- 
portarique,  imo  et  obbibt  debere,  sanns  quis  dixe- 
ril,  quod  remedii  quidpiam  habeatur,  quo  qni 
utuntur,  eripi  eos  ex  interitu  identidem  contingai  ? 
.  •  *  •  •  * 

'*  CQm  autem  circomlatis  in  vulgua  scriptis  doc- 
trinas  quasdam  promulgari  acceperimus,  quibus 
debita  erga  principes  fides  atque  submissio  labe- 
foQtatur,  facesque  perduellionis  ubiqve  incendun- 
tur;  eavendum  maximd  erit,  ne  popuJi  inde  de- 
cepti  &  recti  semita  abducantur.  Animadvertant 
omnes  non  e#«e,  Juxta  apostoli  roonitum,  pofejts* 
tern  nisi  d  Deo  :  qua  autem  sunt,  h  Deo  ordinaia 
sunt.  Itaque  qui  resistit  potestati,  Dei  ordinationi 
reoistit,  et  qui  resistunt,  ipsi  sibi  damnationem  m- 
quirunt.  Quocirca  et  divina  et  humaoa  jura  in 
eos  clamant,  qui  turpissimis  perduelliont  seditio- 
numque  machinationibus  b  fide  in  principei  des- 
ciacere,  iptosque  ab  imperio  detubare  conoituDtor. 

•  •  •  •  a 

"  Praeclara  haec  immobilis  subjeetionis  in  prin* 
cipes  exempla,  quae  ex  sanctissimis  Christians 
religionis  prsceptis  necessario   proficiscebaatiir, 
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by  law  :  he  has,  as  a  standing  army,  the  re- 
ligious orders,  and,  above  all,  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  ready  to  defend  this  neo-catholi- 
cism  any  where,  on  any  emergency,  and  to 
propagate  and  support  its  claims  without 
limits.  Can  despotism  have  for  an  ally  any 
more  powerful  or  better  organized  religious 
system  ?  Accordingly,  wherever  and  when- 
ever the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Jesuits 
have  triumphed,  despotism  has  prevailed. 
Jjook  at  Italy  itself,  at  Spain,  at  Portugal, 
at  Spanish  America,  at  Canada,  as  well  as 
France,  before  the  revolution  of  1789.  Sub- 
ject lo  its  bad  influences,  the  people  of  the 
countries  where  this  syste^m  of  religion  has 
long  prevailed,  are  either  unable  to  shake 
off  despotism  or  have  to  pass  through  the 
sanguinary  ordeal  of  anarchy.  Look  at  the 
English  and  American  revolution  compared 
with  that  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Spanish 
America.  Look  at  the  revolution  of  1789 
in  France,  and  at  that  of  1839,  and  you 
will  see  what  is  a  nation  forced  by  the 
Catholicism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
the  Jesuits,  compared  with  a  nation  where 
that  system  is  not  flourishing. 

The  legitimists  in  France  felt  that  they 
never  would  be  able  to  bring  back  despo- 
tism without  the  assistance  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,  as  much  as  the  Jesuits  felt  they 
never  could  triumph  except  by  crushing 
the  public  liberties.  Their  alliance  was 
visible  even  to  those  who  wished  to  be 
blind.  In  1814,  when  the  Bourbons  re- 
entered France,  the  clergy  immediately  be- 
gan to  think  of  recovering  their  enormous 
property  and  the  tithes,  and  threatened  to 
deprive — in  some  cases  did  deprive — those 
who  had  purchased  them  of  the  last  conso- 

testandam  illorum  insolentiam  et  improbitatem 
condemnant,  qui  project^,  affVenatftque  procacis 
Hbertatis  cupiditate  (Bstuantea,  toti  in  eo  lunt,  ut 
jura  qusque  principatuum  labefactent,  atque  con- 
vellant  lervitutein  sub  Hbertatis  specie  popults 
illaturi.  Hue  san6  ceJestissimadelirameota,  cou- 
siliaaae  conspiraruot  Waldensium,  Beguardorum, 
Wiclefitarum,  aliorumque  hujusmodi  fiUorum  Be* 
lial,  qui  humani  generis  sordes  ac  dedecora  fuere, 
merito  idcirco  ab  Apostolica  hac  Sede  toties  aoa- 
themate  confixi.  Nee  alia  profncto  ex  causa  om- 
nea  vires  intendunt  veteratores  isti,  nisi  ut  cum 
Lttthero  orantes  gratulari  sibi  poasint  liberos  $e 
ff#e  ah  omnibus;  quod  ut  facilius  celeriusque  as- 
sequantar,  flagitiosiora  qualibet  audacissini^  ag- 
grediuntur. 

**  Neque  laetiora  et  religion!  et  prinripatui  omi- 
nari  poasemus,  ex  eorum  votis,  qui  Ecclesiam  k 
regno  separari,  mutuamque  imperii  cum  sacerdo* 
tio  concordiam  abrumpi  dtscupiunt.  Constat 
qnippe,  pertimesci  ab  impudentissimae  Hbertatis 
amatoribus  concordiam  illam,  quae  semper  rei  et 
■acrae  et  civili  fausta  extitit  ao  salutaris. 
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lations  of  religion  on  their  death-bed.  The 
royalists  were  anxious  to  see  the  Jesuits  re- 
stored to  France  as  the  best  support  of  au- 
thority.  When  the  prelates  who  had  pro- 
tested against  the  Concordat  of  1801,  and 
who  had  lived  in  England,  during  the  tri- 
umph of  Buonaparte,  in  the  utmost  intima- 
cy with  the  exiled  Bourbons,  returned  to 
France,  the  highest  dignities  in  the  Church, 
and  not  a  little  influence  at  court,  were  ex- 
acted and  obtained  as  a  matter  of  right ; 
and  after  having  shown  themselves  greater 
Papists  than  the  Pope,  in  London,  they  re- 
paid British  hospitality  by  showing  them- 
selves  more  bitter  against  the  Protestants 
than  the  clergy  who  had  faithfully  stood  by 
the  usurper,  whom  England  chiefly  was  in- 
strumental in  dethroning.  They  retorned 
from  a  free   country  violent  against  any 

thing  having  the  appearance  of  freedom 

especially  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
Protestants  in  the  south  of  France  were  a»> 
sassinated  in  the  open  day,  and  it  was  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons  that  the  de- 
scendant of  a  family  driven  from  France  by 
the  Catholic  assassins  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury— Sir  Samael  Romilly — appealed  to 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe  against  these 
atrocities.  The  royalists  alleged,  in  justifi- 
cation, that  after  all  they  were  only  Bona- 
parlists  who  were  murdered.*  D'Argeoson 
having  ventured  to  say  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  that  some  persons  were 
deeply  distressed  "  at  the  massacre  of  some 
Protestants  in  the  south  of  France,*'  was 
called  to  order  by  the  decision  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  royalists.  The  assassins 
were  tried  and  acquitted.  The  royalists 
endeavored  to  have  them  amnestied  by  a 
law,  and  the  clergy  not  only  saw  these 
abominations  without  disapprobation,  but 
used  their  best  exertions  to  procure,  at  a 
future  time,^total  forgiveness  for  the  mur- 
derers. It  was  at  that  time  that  laws  sus- 
pending the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  well  as 
individual  liberty,  and  creating  military 
commissions,  were  passed  ;  it  was  then  that 
the  proposal  was  made  to  grant  to  religious 
corporations  the  right  of  succession,  as  well 
as  of  receiving  unlimited  donations,  to  re- 
store to  them  all  the  national  property  un- 
sold, to  transfer  to  them  the  registers  of 
births,t  for  it  was  said,  "  the  greatest  glo- 

*  LACRXTELLK,i{e5fa«rafi>it,  chap.ir.  ffub  fin. 

t  This  is  pretty  nearly  what  M.  de  Polignac 
thought  ought  to  have  been  done  by  the  minis* 
ters  of  the  Restoratio  n  who  preceded  him,  as  we 
observed  above,  p.  138. 
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ry  of  this  assembly  woald  be  to  restore 
whatever  was  altered  by  the  Constituante,** 

These  extravagant  allies,  who  formed 
what  was  named  the  chamber  introuvable 
of  1815,  were  at  last  put  down  by  the  king 
himself.  Their  opposition  to  his  ministers 
was  rabid.  Villele  came  into  power. 
Then  the  war  against  Spain  was  decided 
upon,  particularly  by  the  influence  of  a 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who  was  well 
known  as  the  head  of  the  congregation,* 
when  places  were  the  reward  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  same  mysterious  politico-reli- 
gious association ;  then  the  laws  against 
the  press,  and  the  existence  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  at  last  avowed  themselves,  were  seen 
to  go  hand  in  hand.  And,  as  if  to  show 
what  was  to  be  expected  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  by  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  coming 
to  the  throne,  his  education  was  intrusted 
to  that  verj  Montmorency,  to  the  Duke  de 
la  Rividre  (the  same  who  joined  Polignac 
in  the  refusal  to  take  the  oath  to  the  con- 
stitutional charter  in  1815),  and  to  Bishop 
Frayssinous. 

By  showing  too  soon  their  power,  as  well 
as  their  inclinations,  the  legitimists  and 
the  Jesuits  were  overcome  in  1815,  in 
1828,  and  finally  in  1830.  Their  indiscre- 
tion on  the  question  of  education  last  year, 
has  no  doubt  once  more  exposed  them  to 
another  check.  They  seem  not  dismayed, 
however.  Finding  that  the  civil  power  is 
not  disposed  to  give  itself  up  to  them  in 
1845,  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  X.,  they 
have  boldly  turned  from  allies  of  the  gov- 
ernment into  open  enemies  of  the  minis- 
ters and  of  the  laws  which  they  have  set 
at  defiance.  The  attorney-general  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  M.  Dupin,  having 
published  a  manual  of  Droit  EccUsiaS' 
tique  JFVangais,  a  subject  on  which  he  may 
be  safely  said  to  be  without  a  competitor 
in  Europe,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Ly- 
ons, who  owes  his  see  to  Louis  Philippe, 
has  anathematized  and  condemned  the 
work.  He  has  done  so  by  appealing  to 
bulls  of  popes,  and  to  principles  never  be- 
fore received  by  the  French  government, 
not  only  of  our  own  but  of  former  times. 
TheCouncil  of  State  has  declared  that  the 
Archbishop  has  acted  illegally,  and  overstep- 
ped the  limits  of  his  authority.  Had  this  hap- 
pened before  1789,  or  under  Napoleon,  had 
a  bishop  the  courage  to  act  thus  in  Austria, 
or  had  he  dared  so  much  under  the  Repub- 

*  M.  de  Mootmorencj.    See  Lacretelle,  J?ei- 
tauration^  chap.  x. 
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lie  of  Venice,  there  is  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  thankful  not  to  have  been  sent  to 
a  fortress.  But  the  French  bishops  are 
subjects  of  a  free  state,  and  thus  under  the 
protection  of  the  very  laws  which  they  set  at 
defiance,  they  do  not  pay  the  least  attention 
to  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  State, 
whose  jurisdiction  is  afier  all  very  anoma- 
lous, and  whose  decrees  can  not  be  enforced 
by  any  punishment.  The  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  far  from  retracting,  denies  to  the 
civil  power  the  right  of  protecting  their  own 
laws,  their  own  attorney-general,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  crown.  I  acknowledge  no 
superior  but  the  Pope,  says  the  Cardinal. 
And  all  the  French  bishops  in  succession 
adhere  to  his  doctrines,  and  claim  the  same 
authority  and  the  same  power.  The  king  is, 
therefore,  subject  to  the  Pope,  in  these  bish- 
ops'opinion,  and  to  the  Pope,  according  to 
the  true  loyalist's  opinion,  are  subject  all  the 
powers  of  the  kingdom.*  Such  is  the  state 
oj  affairs  at  the  present  moment.  These  bish- 
ops are  not  likely  to  triumph  now,  as  they  are 
premature  in  their  extravagant  pretensions ; 
but  this  shows  what  the  animus  is,  and  of 
what  they  are  capable  under  more  propitious 
circumstances. 

With  these  examples  before  their  eyes, 
and  when  such  a  struggle  goes  on  between 
the  Catholic  government  and  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  France,  our  ministers  are  going 
to  ask  the  legislature  to  grant  to  the  Catho- 
lic hierarchy  a  fixed  sum  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  education  of  their  clergj 
in  Ireland,  the  government  reserving  to 
themselves,  as  we  are  told,  no  right  to  in- 
quire how  the  sum  so  liberally  afforded  is 
to  be  spent,  or  what  doctrines  are  to  be 
taught  in  the  establishment  which  that  mo- 
ney is  destined  to  support.  We  Protestants 
are  going  to  invest  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  with  patron- 
age, with  which  no  Catholic  state  ever  in- 
vested them  independent  of  the  civil  power, 
and  we  do  for  them  what  we  never  thought 
of  doing  for  any  Protestant  communion.t 

*  Viscoant  Marcellug  in  1821  asked  the  Pope 
how  he  was  to  vote  in  the  Chamber  on  the  ques- 
tion respecting  the  Concordat,  which,  witooat 
^ower,  M  de  Blacas  had  concluded  at  Rome,  and 
which  the  government  could  not  ratify. — Lacrk- 
TKLLK,  Restaurationjchtip.  zz. 

f  Lord  tiandon,  in  his  speech  on  the  Maynooth 
endowment,  (M  April  1645,)  said,  that  as  the 
Church  of  England  took  her  revenues  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  whilst  the  people 
continued  Roman  Catholic,  "  he  did  not  look  on 
the  question  as  a  simple  one  of  endowment,  but 
he  regarded  it  more  in  the  light  of  a  restitution.*' 
Of  course  his  Lordship  will  Tote  for  having  the 
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Of  course  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in 
Ireland  are  all  loyal  subjects,  all  devoted 
to  the  family  now  on  the  throne,  all  inca- 
pable of  teaching  or  allowing  to  be  taught, 
doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  indepen*- 
dence  of  the  realm  and  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  Our  ministers  of  course  are 
quite  certain  that  all  the  successors  of  the 
present  prelates  will  be  equally  loyal  and 
attached  to  the  English  constitution.  Yet 
what  is  now  happening  in  France,  and 
what  has  been  going  on  for  some  years 
past,  might  excite  some  apprehension.  The 
Irish  bishops  cannot  be  more  loyal  than 
the  French  ones  ;  might  they  not  find  it 
their  duty  to  inculcate  doctrines  at  variance 
with  the  constitution  and  the  laws  as  un- 
derstood by  the  advisers  of  the  crown  ? 
Might  they  not  think  that  the  Pope  is  their 
only  superior  in  all  affairs  which  they 
deem  not  subject  to  the  civil  power  T  And 
are  they  to  have  a  right  of  disseminating 
and  teaching  these  doctrines,  not  only  un- 
disturbed but  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  from  which  they 
differ?  At  this  moment  we  are  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  his  Holiness,  to 
whom  our  ministers  act  as  spies,  whilst  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  an  audacity  for  cen- 
turies unknown  in  this  realm,  writes  letters 
as  spiritual  chief  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy, 
to  influence  the  political  conduct  of  British 
subjects.  But  suppose  we  were  not  always 
on  such  terms  ?  Suppose  he  found  it  his 
duty  to  direct  doctrines  to  be  taught  incon- 
sistent with  the  honor  of  England,  with  her 
interest,  with  her  laws,  and  with  her  inde- 
pendence? Suppose  he  were  to  write  let- 
ters, not  to  discourage  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  but  to  encourage  it  on  religious 
grounds  ?  Sir  R.  Peel  thinks,  most  prob- 
ably, that  those  who  shall  be  ministers  then 
will  get  out  of  the  difficulty  as  well  as  they 
can ;  he  has  a  majority  and  is  determined 
to  do  what  he  thinks  right  with  his  own ; 
and  if  he  can  crush  Mr.  O'Connell,  no 
matter  what  the  future  consequences  may 
be,  he  thinks  he  will  have  fulfilled  his  duty, 
if  not  to  his  country  and  sovereign,  to  him- 

Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland  provided 
for  oot  of  the  fbnds  of  those  who  have  plundered 
them ;  that  is,  the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland 
Why  should  we  Scotch  Presbyterians,  for  in- 
stance, be  condemned  to  make  restitution  to  the 
Catholics  for  what  the  Anglican  Church  enjoys  ? 
It  may  be  very  convenient  and  very  comfortable 
fbr  Lord  Sandon  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  Church 
at  our  expense ;  but  we  do  nut  consider  the  prac- 
tice ver^  agreeable  or  much  more  honest  than 
that  which  renders  restitution  requisite. 
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self  and  to  those  officially  connected  with 
him — to  whom  alone  his  party  is  now  re- 
duced. 
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American  Facis,  S^c.  By  G.  Palmer 
Putnam^  Member  of  several  American 
Societies  f  and  Author  of  an  Introduction 
to  History,  S^c.  Pp.  2^.  London  and 
New  York,  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

This  is  a  volume  very  full  of  miscellane- 
ous and  useful  information  respecting 
America;  and,  as  the  title  states,  suras 
up  the  "  Facts,"  shedding  light  upon  the 
statistics,  governments,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, religion,  arts,  literature,  education, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  country.  It 
seems  to  be  as  fairly  done  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  citizen  of  the  States ;  fbr  if 
there  he  a  national  bias  and  couleur  de  rose 
(as  indeed  there  must  be),  they  are  not 
carried  to  that  pitch  which  should  make  us 
doubt  or  disbelieve  the  statements  of  the 
author,  or  do  more  than  take  a  little  salt 
with  his  favoring  panorama.  In  short,  we 
consider  it  to  be  a  compilation  which  will 
convey  much  intelligence,  in  the  smallest 
possible  compass,  to  every  class  of  readers. 

A  distinct  map  is  prefixed,  and  there  are 
some  portraits,  transferred  hastily  by  a  new 
process,  of  which  they  are  not  such  favora- 
ble specimens  as  we  should  expect ;  for  the 
illustrations  of  the  American  expedition  un- 
der Commander  Wilkes,  (frequently  notic- 
ed by  us),  and  some  original  productions 
we  have  seen  at  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Put- 
nam's, show  us  that  the  fine  arts  are  rapidly 
advancing  in  the  United  States. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  gazetteer  sub- 
jects, but  briefly  mention  a  few  broad 
heads. 

In  1790,  the  population  was  estimated 
at  3,929,328 ;  in  1840,  at  17,062,666,  in- 
cluding 2,487,355  slaves,  in  thirteen  of  the 
twenty-six  states.  The  electors  are  calcu- 
lated at  two  and  a  half  millions,  of  whom 
from  150,000  to  200,000  are  foreigners, 
natives  of  Europe,  of  whom  we  are  told: 

"  Compared  to  the  whole,  this  number  is 
not  formidable ;  but,  unfortunately,  these 
200,000,  though  nearly  all  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding the  nature  and  peculiarities  of 
I  a  republican  government — and  with   notb- 
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iog  whatever  at  stake  in  the  national  coun- 
cils— have  yet  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
privileges  which  give  them  in  fact  a  con- 
trolling power  in  public  measures:  for 
their  numbers  are  sufficient  to  turn  the 
scale  of  the  political  parties,  and  hence  they 
are  courted  and  feared  by  each  party,  and 
they  hold  the  balance  entirely  in  their  own 
hands.  The  evils  arising  from  this  state 
of  things  are  now  beginning  to  be  appa- 
rent ;  and  a  strong  effort  is  being  made,  and 
very  properly,  to  limit  the  right  of  suffrage 
either  to  natives  of  the  country,  or  to  resi- 
dents of  twenty-one  years." 

In  1840,  "  there  were^552  printing  offi- 
ces, 447  binderies,  138  a^ily  newspapers, 
125  semi  or  tri-weekly,  1 14 1  yreekly,  227  pe- 
riodicals: the  whole  employing  11,523  per- 
sons, and  acapital  of  10,6 19,054  dollars.  The 
total  amount  of  capita]  employed  in  manu- 
factures of  every  kind  was  267,726,579 
dollars,  or  say  fif\y-fire  millions  sterling." 

About  repudiation  we  sh'all  say  nothing; 
and  must  refer  readers,  for  the  particulars 
of  the  various  powers  of  the  general  and 
each  provincial  government,  to  the  details 
of  Mr.  Putnam,  who  places  them  briefly 
and  clearly  before  us. 

The  chief  religious  denominations  in 
1840,  were : 

Gharehei  or  Con^entioni.    Miniitere. 
fiaptiits  7130  4907 

MethodiffU    .        *         —  .         3506 

Presbyterians        .        3744  2898 

GoDgregatioDalisttf         1300  .  1150 

800 
849* 
967 
180 
545 
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174 


We  agree  with  the  author  in  his  justly- 
bestowed  praise  of  the  school-books,  dic- 
tionaries, and  cyclopsedias  of  America ;  and 
would  extend  our  eulogy  to  some  of  her 
classical  editions ;  and  these  notices  bring 
us  to  the  congenial  topics  of  her  literature 
&nd  arts.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that 
y  there  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  importance 
in  the  Union  but  has  some  sort  of  a  public 
library,  reading-room,  tyceum,  or  athenie- 
um.  The  libraries  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  different  States  are  also  considerable  ; 
and  there  are  many  valuable  books  in  the 
collections  of  the  various  scientific  and  his- 
torical societies,  to  be  mentioned  presently. 

*  "  There  are  twentv-five  bishops  of  the  Prot- 
«*tBot  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 
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« Christians'  . 

1000 

Episcopalians 

950 

Lutherans 

760 

German  Refbrmed 

600 

Roman  Catholics  . 

512 

Friehds 

500 

Universalista . 

653 

UnitariaoB 

200 

Varioas  sects 

306 

There  are  then,  at  least,  some  800,000  or 
900,000  volumes  tn  public  collections, 
mostly  well  chosen,  and  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes." 

The  following  additional  observation,  is 
not  so  worthy  of  the  writer's  good  sense 
and  tone : 

"  Are  they  not  (he  asks,  in  a  vulgar  and 
flippant  style)  more  adapted  to  be  useful,  as 
far  as  they  go,  than  two  or  thiee  times  the 
amount  of  learned  lumber  piled  in  folios 
and  quartos  on  miles  of  dusty  shelves,  and 
rarely  disturbed  in  their  slumbers?  But 
learned  lumber  is  not  quite  neglected,  and 
many  important  additions  have  recently 
been  made  to  the  collections  mentioned." 

How  can  important  additions  be  said  to 
be  made  to  lumber — in  the  book  #ay,  not 
in  the  West  India  trade  ? 

"  There  are  in  nearly  all  the  States  Ats- 
torical  societies,  for  collecting  and  preserv- 
ing national  records,  books,  coins,  &c.,  es- 
pecially those  relating  to  the  early  history 
of  the  country.  The  historical  society  oif 
Massachosetts  has  published  twenty'seven 
rolumes  of  "  Collections ;  "  that  of  New 
York,  about  six  volumes;  those  of  Georgia 
and  Ohio,  one  or  two  volumes  each. 

*'  The  addresses  at  historical  commemora' 
tions  and  centenary  celebrations,*  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  become  the 
means  of  recording  and  perpetuating  much 
historical  information.  Probably  there  are 
500  different  pamphlets  of  this  kind.  The 
original  archives  of  other  States  have  been 
carefully  arranged ;  those  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, with  the  State  papers,  have  been 
printed  in  about  forty  folio  volumes:  at 
least  2000  volumes  of  documents  have  been 
printed  by  Congress  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures. All  these,  with  the  private  publica- 
tion of  more  than  seventy  different  volumes 
of  American  historical  memoirs  and  diplo* 
matic  correspondence — among  which  the 
writings  of  Washington,  in  twelve  expensive 
octavos,  have  been  actually  sold  to  the  ex- 
tent of  6500  copie8.t  These  facts  should 
make  another  qualifying  note  to  Mr.  Alli- 
son's assertion,  that  the  Americana  are 
'  wholly  regardless  of  historical  records  and 
monuments.'        •        •        • 

*  The  eenienariet  of  American  history  mast 
needs  be  very  few,  unless  the  Irish  immigrants 
keep  them    very  tenth  year. — Ed,  L,  G. 

t  **  Another  raiher  cnrioos  historical  fact  is  the 
sale  of  S3,000  copies  of  an  octavo  volume,  by  J. 
Prrest  on  American  Antiquities.  The  demand  for 
some  other  historical  works  in  the  United  Statas 
has  also  been  definitely  ascertained,  and  is  men* 
tioned  in  the  second  part  of  this  volume." 
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The  promiscaoas  introduction  into  the 
United  States  of  the  works  of  English  au- 
thors, unrestricted  by  international  laws  of 
copyright,  has  had  the  tendency,  unques- 
tionably, of  checking  the  progress  there  of 
a  native  literature.  It  is  thought,  however, 
that  those  who  suppose  that  American  lit- 
erature has  thus  been  utterly  extinguished, 
or  that  no  such  thing  ever  existed,  are 
somewhat  in  error^-^r,  are  at  least  too  much 
influenced  by  prejudice  and  incredulity. 

*'  American  authors  are  not  always  de- 
prived of  just  remuneration  for  their  wri- 
tings. The  Harpers,  of  New  York,  are 
said  to  have  paid  Mr.  Prescott  7500  dollars 
(1500/.)  for  the ^r^^  edition  of  his  'Con- 
quest of  Mexico,'  and  to  have  offered  double 
that  sum  (which  was  declined)  for  the  en- 
tire copyright.  In  two  years  the  sale  of 
'  Barnes'  Notes,'  yielded  the  author  alone 
more  than  5000  dollars.  President  Day 
has  received  more  than  25,000  dollars 
(5000/.)  for  an  Algebra ;  and  Dr.  Webster 
had  about  the  same  sum  from  a  spelling- 
book  (!)  ;  and  all  these  yet  retained  their 
copyright  in  future  editions.  A  Philadel- 
phia publisher  paid  to  authors  135,000  dol- 
lars in  five  years.  These  are  certainly  pe- 
culiar instances ;  but  much  more  proof 
could  be  given,  that  native  literary  genius 
and  useful  talent  are  not  neglected,  but  re- 
ceive a  fair  amount  of  encouragement  from 
American  publishers  and  the  public." 

The  writer  expresses  a  hope,  indeed  an 
expectation,  that  a  fair  international  copy- 
right measure  will  soon  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Uuited  States. 
And  it  is  only  right  to  quote  the  following 
passage : 

The  number  of  American  books  reprint- 
ed in  England  is  much  greater  than  is  usu- 
ally supposed,  because  many  a  one  gives  no 
indication  of  its  origin.  '  Who  reads  an 
American  book  V  was  asked  by  the  witty 
Sydney  Smith,  in  the  Edinburgh^  perhaps 
twenty  years  since  ;  and  he  had  no  tin- 
friendltf  doubts.  Now  many  do  read  these 
outlandish  books,  without  being  themselves 
aware  of  it.  In  about  ten  years,  the  '  Lon- 
don Catalogue'  chronicled  in  the  same  list 
with  their  English  brethren,  the  following 
English  reprints  from  the  American  : 


Theology 

Fiction 

Jovenile 

Travelf 

Edacation 

Biography 

Uiitury 


Works. 

Work! 

68 

Poetry 

12 

66 

Ethici 

11 

56 

Pii'o'ogy 

10 

59 

Science 

9 

41 

Law 

9 

26 

t2 

Total 

382 

As  we  are  simply  noting  the  facts  most 
suitable  to  our  columns,  we  may  mention 
the  slight  sketches  of  American  authors 
and  their  works  as  among  the  most  agreea- 
ble portions  of  the  volume.  But  these,  as 
well  as  similar  brief  particulars  connected 
with  the  fine  arts,  we  must  leave  to  be  con- 
sulted in  the  publication  itself,  and  conclade 
with  one  closing  illustration  of  its  style  and 
character : — 

"  Many  of  the  pictures  of  American 
society  and  manners,  by  British  tourists, 
have  been  wrongly  drawn  and  colored  in 
three  particulars.     They  have  been  taken 
(far  too  much  fou  fair  average),  I,  from 
the   travelling  ^^pulation ;    2,    from   the 
large  sea-ports,  where  are  centred  the  pov- 
erty and  vices  olTthe  worst  class  of  European 
emigrants ;  3,  from  the  western  and  south- 
western borders  and  from  the  back  woods 
— far  distant  from  the  older  states  and  more 
cultivated  society — a  region  yet  in  a  state  of 
fermentation,  and  showing  its    crude  and 
unsettled  materials  on  the  surface.     It  is 
always  belter  to  *  start  fair.'  The  last  thing 
I  expect  to  do  is,  to  prove  that  society  and 
manners  in  the  '  new  world'  are  universally 
pure,  polished,  and  unexceptionable.    No 
American  of  common  sense  is  so  presump- 
tuous as  that.     Let  the  disagreeable  super- 
fluities of  tobacco-chewing  and  spitting  be 
scourged  as  they  deserve,  and  more  than 
one  American  will  say  Amen !    I  can  sym- 
pathize in  the  most  hearty  antipathy  to 
such   practices,  without  assuming  a  seJA- 
righteous  fastidiousness.       Vulgarity  and 
rudeness  of   manners   are  not  necessary 
consequences  of  '  free  and  enlightened  re- 
publicanism,' or  one  might  well  desire  less 
freedom  and  more  civilization.     For  one, 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  the   most  eanstic 
satire,  or  with  the  broadest  burlesque,  which 
would  hold  the  mirror  up  to  any  American 
propensity  offensive  to  good   manners  or 
good  taste,  in  any  way  which  would  cure  it. 
Let  the  castigation   be  ever  so  severe  to 
sensitive  nerves — if  given  in  a  right  spirit, 
it  will  do  no  harm."        •        •         • 

**But  though  there  is  a  want  of  refinement 
among  the  masses  which  is  to  be  lamented, 
and  though  their  manners  and  customs 
might  graze  roughly  against  the  fastidious- 
ness of  one  accustomed  to  the  more  quiet, 
dignified,  and  polished  circles  among  the 
wealthy  of  the  old  world — and  though  this 
noted  sin  of  '  expectoration'  is  so  offensive 
and  so  prevalent  in  certain  quarters — ^I  still 
maintain  that  the  English  popular  pictures 
of  American  popular  manners    represent 
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the  ufkole  subject  about  as  fairly  as  the 
'  fore  and  aft'  passengers  of  a  Thames 
steamer  on  a  Sunday  would  represent  Eng- 
lish socitty  :  life  in  Bethnal-green,  or  Spi- 
tal-fields,  or  Billingsgate,  would  just  as 
truly  be  life  in  London."         •        •        • 

"The  rush  to  the  dinner-table  in  hotels 
and  steamers,  and  the  almost  equally  rapid 
rush  away  from  it,  are  justly  lashed  by  for- 
eigners, and  are  far  too  peculiarly  American 
habits.  Let  such  habits  be  dosed  till  cur- 
ed. The  eager  mechanic  or  man  of  busi- 
ness is  unfortunately  apt  to  be  governed  by 
the  hurrying  principle,  even  at  his  meals ; 
and  more  quiet  people  are  too  prone  to  fall 
into  the  ranks  ;  for  in  this  age  of  screw- 
propellers  no  one  likes  to  be  the  last.* 

"  A  common  English  charge  against 
Americans  is  that  of  excessive  love  of  mo- 
ney, Inordinate  greediness  for  gain.  There 
is,  doubtless,  too  much  of  this.  Dollars  are 
sought  for  and  talked  about.  The  |)eople 
of  all  grades  find  dollars  useful ;  they  think 
«f  them,  work  for  tbem,  plan  out  schemes 
on  large  and  small  scales  for  obtaining 
them ;  with  many,  indeed,  this  is  the  chief 
occupation:  and  dollars  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  drawing-rooms,  sometimes — 
much  to  the  detriment  of  good  taste.  This 
spirit  and  practice  is  changing,  however ; 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  radically 
cured." 

And  to  sum  up,  according  to  our  author- 
ity, who  distinctly  affirms  : — "  L  That  the 
substantial,  thriving,  and  intelligent  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  is  essentially 
that  part  which  is  purely  American — na- 
tives of  the  country,  or  descendants  of  the 
founders  of  the  nation.  2.  That  four-fifths 
of  the  crime,  poverty,  and  disorder,  and 
of  the  causes  of  bad  faith,  belong  to  the 
population  which  Europe  has  bestowed  up- 
on us  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Ameri- 
cans must  work  out  the  cure  of  this  evil ; 
and  while  their  country  may  yet  be  a  home 
for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  they  may, 
with  their  own  artist-poet,  say  of  England : 

**  All  bail,  thou  noble  land, 

Oar  fathers'  native  soil ! 
While  the  manners,  while  the  arts, 

That  mould  a  nation's  voul 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts, 

Between  let  ocean  roll ; 
And  still  from  either  beach 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach, 
More  audible  than  speech — 
"  We  are  one !" 

*  **  Remember  this  is  in  promiscuous  tables 
d'hoU  of  public  conveyances  and  hotels.*  We 
are  inclined  to  belieye  that  American  private  life 
is  somewhat  difftrent." 
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From  Ui«  Foreign  Qnsrtorly  RoTiew. 

Du  Fretre,  de  la  Femme,  et  de  la  Famille, 
par  Jules  Michelet,     Paris :  1845. 

During  the  last  four  years,  France  has 
been  the  theatre  of  a  passionate  struggle  of 
which  few  tidings  have  reached  us  here  in 
England.  It  is  not  because  the  struggle 
was  unimportant,  or  unworthy  of  European 
attention,  but  because  other  and  political 
struggles  which  made  more  noise,  usurped 
our  attention,  that  we  heard  so  little  of  the 
angry  and  profound  dissension  which  agi- 
tated most  serious  minds.  The  struggle 
we  allude  to  is  that  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Philosophers;  and  we  hope  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  detailed  account  of 
it  in  our  next 

Meanwhile,   there  lies    before    us    the 

latest  manifesto  of  the  anti-Jesuit  party 

the  brilliant  book  of  the  historian  Michelet 
—which  is  exciting  such  a  sensation,  that 
we  must  at  once  take  notice  of  it  as  a  sep- 
arate publication.  It  is,  indeed,  a  book 
which  has  an  individual  interest  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  quarrel  whence  it  origina- 
ted. It  is  a  book  which  at  all  times  would 
be  welcomed  as  a  profound  insight  into  the' 
social  life  of  France,  but  which  is  particu- 
larly valuable  at  the  present  time,  when  in 
our  own  country  there  is  a  powerful,  perse- 
vering influence  at  work,  which  strives  to 
hurry  society  into  accepting  spiritual  direc- 
tion  and  celibacy,  the  two  monster  evils  of 
Catholicism.  We  speak  of  that  active, 
ardent,  and,  if  successful,  terrible  sect,  the 
Puseyites.  Its  more  recondite  principles 
we  are  not  now  to  discuss;  but  what  it 
openly  avows,  we  may  openly  challenge; 
it  avows  its  preference  for  the  celibacy  of 
priest*;s  and  it  avows,  though  less]  boldly, 
its  approbation  of  confession  and  spiritual 
direction. 

This  brings  the  subject  of  M.  Michelet's 
work  home  to  our  *  business  and  bosoms.' 
This  makes  that  which  is  a  subject  of 
European  interest  a  special  subject  of  Eng- 
lish interest.  His  work  is  full  of  eloquent 
indignation,  piquant  portraits,  historical 
traits,  and  subtile  analysis;  but  these  are 
literary  qualities  which  the  majority  of 
people  would  be  tolerably  indifferent  to, 
did  they  not  all  combine  to  illustrate  one 
strong,  vehement  purpose,  and  that  purpose 
practical. 

^  The  family  is  in  question ; 

That  home  where  we  would  all  fain  repose. 
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after  bo  many  useless  efforts,  so  many  illusions  i 
destroyed.    We  return  home  very  wearied. . . 
do  we  find  repose  there? 

We  must  not  dissimulate,  we  must  frankly 
confess  to  ourselves  the  real  elate  of  things. 
There  existe  in  the  bosom  of  society— in  the 
family  circle— a  serious  dissension,  nay,  the 
most  serious  of  all  dissensions. 

We  may  talk  with  our  mothers,  our  wives, 
or  our  daughters,  on  all  those  matters  about 
which  we  talk  with  our  acquaintances ;  on  bu- 
siness, on  the  news  of  the  day,  but  not  at  all 
on  matters  nearest  the  hear^  on  religion,  on 
God,  on  the  soul. 

Take  the  instant  when  you  would  fam  find 
yourself  united  with  your  family  in  one  com- 
mon feeling,  in  the  repose  of  the  evening, 
round  the  family  table ;  there,  in  your  home, 
at  your  own  hearth,  venture  to  utter  a  word 
on  these  matters ;  your  mother  sadly  shakes 
her  head,  your  wife  contradicts  you,  your 
daughter  although  silent  disapproves.  They 
are  on  one  side  of  the  table,  you  on  the  other, 

and  alone.  ^       -j       r  i. 

It  would  seem  as  if  in  the  midst  of  tnem, 
opposite  to  you,  sat  an  invisible  man  to  con- 
tradict what  you  say." 

Such  is  the  mysterious  opening  of  the 
work.  That  iavisible  enemy  is  the  priest. 
To  show  how  the  priest  becomes  your 
enemy,  and  your  powerful  enemy,  is  the 
object  of  what  follows.  Although  we  en- 
tirely agree  in  the  reasons  M.  Michelet 
alleges,  and  quite  see  the  force  of  his  ar- 
guments against  celibacy,  confession,  and 
direction,  as  destructive  to  domestic  peace, 
we  think  he  has  omitted  two  elements  of 
the  social  anarchy,  elements  which  marvel- 
lously facilitate  the  dangerous  powers  given 
to  the  priest  by  confession  and  direction. 
These,  as  supplementary  rather  than  con- 
tradictory to  his  work,  we  may  briefly  in- 
dicate. 

1st.  The  husband  has  not  the  same  faith 
as  his  wife.  In  France,  while  the  girls 
are  sedulously  educated  in  the  principles 
of  the  church,  and  turn  out  religious,  often 
devout  women,  the  boys,  with  the  greater 
liceose  of  public  schools,  and  the  general, 
almost  universal  skepticism,  or  at  least,  in- 
difference in  matters  of  religion  prevalent 
amongst  men,  and  apparent  in  every  shape 
of  French  literature,  are  found  to  have  no 
religion  at  all.  There  is  very  little  Vol- 
tairianism in  France ;  but  there  is  a  wide- 
spread inditiference;  no  polemics,  but  no 
fervor  of  belief,  not  even  fervor  of  disbe- 
lief. When  we  say  France,  we  mean,  of 
course,  Paris ;  for  to  some  of  the  provinces 
the  same  charge  will  not  apply. 

What  is  the  consequence  1    A  timid, 
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devout,  serious  girl,  is  sold  in  marriage  to 
an  ambitious,  occupied,  or  frivolous  man. 
But  the  man,  whether  he  be  ambitious, 
over-worked,  or  frivolous,  is  sure  to  be  in- 
different to  all  religious  matters.  We  re- 
peat indifferent.  Were  he  a  positive  skep- 
tic, he  might  convert  her;  and  then,  at 
least,  there  would.be  sympathy.  But  he  does 
not  attempt  it.  All  her  religious  scruples 
are  received  with  a  shrug,  her  heart's 
effusions  seared  by  a  ban  mot\  her  sym- 
pathies are  outraged.  She  married  with- 
out love;  she  is  soon  to  be  a  wife  without 
respect,  as  well,  as  without  love  for  him 
who  ought  to  be  her  all-in-all. 

But  her  sympathies  though  chilled,  are 
not  stifled;  they  are  agitating  the  heart, 
they  struggle  for  utterance.  An  English 
wife  so  situated,  if  not  cursed  with  some 
'  female  friend  and  counsellor,'  would  soon 
make  up  her  mind ;  keeping  her  thoughts 
to  hejself,  praying  in  her  own  way,  and 
praying  for  her  husband,  she  would  devote 
herself  to  the  education  of  her  children. 
There  would  be  'a  silent  sorrow'  in  the 
home,  as  there  must  always  be  when  such 
differences  exist.  But  the  husband  would 
possess  a  wife,  the  children  a  mother,  the 
house  a  mistress.  The  French  wife  has 
not  this  refuge.  The  priest  is  at  her  side. 
To  him  she  is  bound  to  confide  her  sorrows, 
and  how  willingly  does  she  perform  the 
duty !  To  him  she  tells  all — ^the  secret  of 
her  soul,  the  secret  of  her  home.  She  asks 
advice  and  receives  it ;  but  from  that  mo- 
ment she  is  lost.  The  priest  sits  at  the 
hearth,  in  the  place  where  the  husband 
should  sit.  The  priest  has  all  the  deepest 
utterances  of  the  young  heart  poured  into 
his  ear ;  he  is  the  only  one  to  sympathize 
with  her.  She  is  une  femme  ineomprise: 
but  the  priest  is  there  ready  to  understand 
her ;  he  is  there,  with  the  most  poisonous 
of  all  flattery — sympathy!  He  is  there, 
unconsciously,  unwillingly,  the  refuge  for 
all  her  disappointed  aspirations,  aQ  her 
outraged  feelings.  She  does  dot  love  her 
husband ;  love-matches  are  rare  in  France, 
and  the  affection  she  could  bestow  on  him, 
and  which  in  time  might  ripen  into  love,  she 
bestows  on  another. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  picture ;  it  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  an  unhappy  position. 
The  priest  is  perhaps  the  hastener  of  the 
evil ;  he  is  not  the  first  cause  of  it.  If  he 
were  the  first  cause,  why  is  be  not  so 
wherever  Catholicism  is  accepted?  Why 
not  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Iretaod?  li. 
Michelet  will  not  contend  tbat  the  sad  evil 
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he  so  eloquently  exposes,  exists  to  any 
thing  like  the  same  extent,  in  those  coun- 
tries, as  in  France;  and  why  not?  Sim- 
ply, we  believe,  because  the  priest  is  not 
there  so  often  called  in  to  interfere.  The 
faith  of  the  wife  is  also  the  faith  of  the  hus- 
band, her  aspirations,  if  not  always  shared, 
are  always  understood ;  her  deepest  thoughts 
find  an  echo  in  her  husband's  heart ;  what 
she  holds  sacred,  he  holds  sacred.  Upon 
these  points,  the  priest  is  not  called  on  to 
interfere.  He  may  listen  to  her  confession, 
he  may  direct  her  conduct ;  but  he  has  not 
to  listen  to  the  outpourings  of  a  wounded 
spirit ;  he  has  not  to  soothe  and  flatter  la 
femme  incomprise. 

2nd.  The  mother  does  not  nurse  her  in- 
fant, does  not  educate  her  child.  This 
point  is  perhaps  of  less  importance  than 
the  former,  but  less  than  that  only,  and  be- 
ing coupled  with  it,  becomes  of  fearful  im- 
portance. M.  Michelet  has  finely  treated 
that  portion  of  it  which  concerns  education. 
It  wrings  from  him  expressions  of  the 
noblest  kind ;  and  wisely,  feelingly,  does 
he  exhort  the  reader  to  pay  attention  to 
the  claims  of  nature  in  this  respect,  and 
not  be  led  away  by  the  foolish  notion  of  a 
mother's  care  making  her  son  effeminate. 
Willingly  would  we  transfer  to  our  pages 
all  the  passages  in  which  he  treats  of  this 
matter;  but  we  must  be  content  to  re- 
fer our  readers — who  will,  we  trust,  all 
become  his  readers — to  the  work  itself. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  question.  That 
the  child  is  best  educated  by  the  mother, 
because  she  alone  rightly  understands  him, 
when  the  father  or  the  tutor  so  6flen  mis- 
understands him,  so  ofien  expects  him  to 
appreciate  that  which  is  above  his  compre- 
hension,— this  will  scarcely  be  denied.  We 
mean,  of  course,  a  competent  mother,  not 
a  silly,  doting  woman.  But  M.  Michelet  is 
a  Frenchman,  and  as  such,  we  may  venture 
to  say,  is  not  so  much  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  mother's  nursing  her  child,  as 
all  Englishmen  are  ;  and  here  we  fancy  he 
overlooks  a  grave  consideration.  Our  read- 
ers are  probably  aware,  that  it  is  the  very 
general  custom  in  France  for  women  not 
only  to  procure  wet-nurses  for  their  infants 
(as  many  English  mothers  unhappily  also 
do),  but  for  the  infants  to  be  sent  away  into 
the  country  to  nurse.  A  serious  social  er- 
ror. We  ^ass  over  all  collateral  evils  to 
dwell  solely  on  those  which  immediately 
bear  upon  our  present  subject.  The  young 
mother  is  lefl  alone  1  She  has  no  husband 
to  love ;  she  has  no  child  to  occupy  her 


thoughts — no  child  to  form  the  centre  of 
all  her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  thousand 
womanly  affections. 

Remember,  the  case  is  stronger  than  with 
the  Englfsh  mother,  who,  if  she  were  to 
send  her  baby  away  from  her,  would  (unless 
a  young  wife  and  mother,  and  to  her  the 
case  does  not  so  well  apply)  have  other 
children  to  occupy  her  affections.  The 
French  are  often  facetious  on  the  subject 
of  large  English  families  ;  and  they  little 
imagine  how  much  of  their  own  social  anar- 
chy results  from  their  obedience  to  Plato's 
uncompromising  and  audacious  law  of  pro- 
portioning the  number  of  children  to  the 
amount  of  property — ovxvni^  liivovviav  tiou 
ovfitvot  jovg  Ttaidag,  ivXafiovfAaroi  nfvlar  ^  no- 
kffior.^  It  is  a  subject  we  dare  not  dwell 
upon.  Enough  that  the  position  of  the 
wife  and  mother  is  an  isolated  one.  The 
infant  is  sent  away  to  nurse.  When  it  re- 
turns home  it  is  almost  time  for  it  to  be 
sent  to  school.  The  mother  is  thus  alone. 
What  are  her  resources  ? 

To  be  thus  alone  is  to  be  a  prey  to  the 
demon  of  Ennui.  The  fearful  effects  of 
that  condition  M.  Michelet  has  pointed 
oat ;  and  in  one  epigram  he  has  condensed 
volumes :  '  Ennui  makes  her  receive  friends 
she  knows  to  be  enemies — curious,  envi- 
ous, calumnious.'  If  it  makes  such  socie- 
ty agreeable,  what  charm  must  it  not  lend 
to  the  society  of  one  who  feels  for  her,  un- 
derstands her,  flatters  her,  occupies  her  ? 
There  are  two  persons  who  are  capable  of 
this  : — a  priest  and  a  lover.  How  often  the 
two  are  one ! 

The  last  phrase  will  startle  many  ;  but  it 
was  not  written  carelessly.  The  priest  dif- 
fers essentially  from  the  clergyman  ;  and  it 
is  because  they  differ,  and  because  the  Pu- 
seyite  tendency  is  to  make  them  resemble, 
that  we  feel  reticence  would  now  be  cow- 
ardice. We  assert,  therefore,  calmly,  but 
distinctly,  that  the  priest  is  but  too  often  the 
lover  of  the  woman  whose  conscience  he  di- 
rects. The  thing  is  natural,  often  inevita- 
ble. M.  Michelet's  work  abundantly  proves 
it ;  and  thousands  of  daily  examples  con- 
firm his  work.  It  is  an  awful  fact ;  but  its 
very  awfulness  only  the  more  stringently  for- 
ces examination  of  its  causes. 

Our  readers,  if  personally  unacquainted 
with  French  society,  and  drawing  their  no- 
tions of  it  from  novels  and  vaudevilles,  may 
imagine  that  every  married  French  woman 

*  *  De  Rep.'  ii.,  p.  65,  ed  B«kker  ;  confer  alto 
«  Leges'  T.,  p.  397. 
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has,  or  will  have,  her  lover.  Indeed,  to  be- 
lieve the  novelists,  love  seems  only  possible 
when  it  is  adulterous.  But,  although  there 
is  prodigious  exaggeration  in  all  this— al- 
though there  are  French  homes  as  happy  as 
English  homes,  and  French  wives  as  chaste, 
as  fond,  and  as  devoted  as  English  wives, 
the  exaggeration  is  the  over-statement  of  a 
real  truth.  Adultery  does  exist  in  France 
to  a  frightful  extent;  and  we  have  just 
named  two  powerful  causes.  The  lover  is 
accepted  because  he  (ills  the  '  aching  void' 
of  an  unoccupied  heart.  He  is  the  centre 
of  feel  ings  which  have  no  other  centre.  He 
takes  the  place  of  husband  and  children. 
When  he  is  not  chosen  to  fill  that  place  the 
priest  is  chosen. 

The  priest,  as  confessor,  possesses  the 
secret  of  a  woman's  soul  ;  he  knows  every 
half-formed  hope,  every  dim  desire,  every 
thwarted  feeling.  The  priest,  as  spiritual 
director,  animates  that  woman  with  his  own 
ideas,  moves  her  with  his  own  will,  fashions 
her  according  to  his  own  fancy.  And  this 
priest  is  doomed  to  celibacy.  He  is  a  man, 
but  is  bound  to  pluck  from  his  heart  the 
feelings  of  a  man.  If  he  is  without  faith, 
he  makes  desperate  use  of  his  power  over 
those  confiding  in  him.  If  he  is  sincerely 
devout,  he  has  to  struggle  with  his  passions, 
and  there  is  a  perilous  chance  of  his  being 
defeated  in  that  struggle.  And  even  should 
be  come  off*  victorious,  still  the  mischief 
done  is  incalculable  and  irreparable.  The 
woman's  virtue  has  been  preserved  but  by 
an  accident,  by  a' power  extraneous  to  her- 
self. She  was  wax  in  her  spiritual  direc- 
tor's bands ;  she  has  ceased  to  be  a  person, 
and  is  become  a  thing. 

There  is  something  diabolical  in  the  in- 
stitution of  celibacy  accompanying  confes- 
sion. Paul  Louis  Courrier  has  painted  a 
fearful  picture  of  the  priest's  position  as  an 
unmarried  confessor ;  and  as  Courrier's 
works  are  far  less  read  than  they  deserve  to 
be,  we  make  no  scruple  of  transferring  his 
powerful  sentences  to  our  pages. 

"  What  a  life,  what  a  condition  is  that  of 
our  priests !  Love  is  forbidd  en  them,  mar- 
riage especially ;  women  are  given  up  to  them. 
'They  may  not  have  one  of  their  own,  and  yet 
live  familiarly  with  all,  nay,  in  the  confidential, 
intimate  privity  of  their  hidden  actions,  of  aU 
their  thoughu.  An  innocent  girl  first  hears 
the  priest  under  her  mother's  wing ;  he  then 
calls  her  to  him,  speaks  alone  with  her,  and  is 
the  first  to  talk  of  sin  to  her  before  she  can 
have  known  it  When  instnicted  she  marries ; 
when  married,  he  still  confesses  and  governs 
her.    He  has  preceded  the  husband  in  her  af- 
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fections,  and  will  always  maintain  himseir  in 
ihera.  What  she  would  not  venture  to  con- 
fide to  lier  mother,  or  confess  to  her  husband. 
he,  a  priest,  must  know  it,  asks  it,  hears  it,  ana 
yet  shall  not  be  her  lover.  How  could  he  in- 
deed? is  he  not  tormtred?  He  hears  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  b^  a  young  woman,  her 
laults,  passions,  desires,  weaknesses,  receives 
her  signs  without  feeling  agitated,  and  he  is 
five-and-twenty  1 

"  To  confess  a  woman !  imagine  what  t^iat 
is.  At  the  end  of  the  church  a  species  of 
closet  or  sentry -box  is  erected  against  the 
wall,  where  ihia  priest,  wise  and  pious  as  I 
have  known  some,  but  yet  a  man,  and  young 
(they  are  almost  all  so),  awaits  in  the  eve- 
ning, aAer  vespers,  his  young  penitent,  whom 
he  loves,  and  who  knows  it;  love  cannot  he 
concealed  from  the  beloved  person.  You  will 
stop  me  there :  his  character  of  priest,  his  ed- 
ucation, his  vow. .  I  reply  that  there  is  no 
vow  which  holds  good,  that  every  village 
cur6  just  come  from  the  seminary,  healthy, 
robust,  and  vigorous,  doubtless  loves  one  of 
his  parishioners.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  and 
if  you  contest  this,  I  will  say  more  still,  and 
that  is,  that  he  loves  them  all^  those  at  least 
of  his  own  age ;  but  he  prefers  one,  who  ap- 
pears to  him,  if  not  more  beautiful  than  the 
others,  more  modest  and  wiser,  and  whom  he 
would  marry ;  he  would  make  her  a  virtuous 
pious  wife  if  it  were  not  for  the  pope.  He 
sees  her  daily,  meets  her  at  church,  or  else- 
where, and  sitting  opposite  her  in  the  winter 
evenincs,  he  imbibes,  imprudent  man  I  the  poi- 
son of  her  eyes. 

**  Now  I  ask  you,  when  he  hears  that  one 
coming  the  next  day,  and  approaching  the 
confessional,  when  he  recognises  her  footsteps 
and  can  say.  Mt  is  she;'  what  is  passing  in 
the  mind  or  the  poor  confessor?  Honesty, 
duty,  wise  resolutions,  are  here  of  little  use, 
without  peculiarly  heavenly  grace.  I  will 
suppose  him  a  saint ;  unable  to  fly,  he  appa- 
rently groans,  sighs,  recommends  himself  to 
God ;  but  if  he  is  only  a  roan^  he  shudders, 
desires,  and  already  unwillingly,  without 
knowing  it,  perhaps,  he  hopes.  She  arrives, 
kneels  down  at  his  knees,  before  him  whose 
heart  leaps  and  palpitates.  You  are  young, 
monsieur,  or  you  have  been  so ;  between  our- 
selves, what  do  you  think  of  such  a  situation? 
Alone  most  of  the  time,  and  having  these 
walls,  these  vaulted  roofs  as  sole  witness,  they 
talk :  of  what  ?  alas !  of  all  that  is  not  inno- 
cent They  talk,  or  rather  murmur,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  their  lips  approach  each  other,  and 
their  breaths  mingle.  This  lasts  for  an  hour 
or  more,  and  is  often  renewed. 

"  Do  not  think  I  invent.  This  scene  takes 
place  such  as  I  describe  it,  and  through  all 
France;  is  renewed  daily  by  forty  thousand 
younff  priests  with  as  many  young  girls  whom 
they  love,  because  they  are  men ;  whom  they 
confess  in  this  manner,  entirely  tite-d-tite,  and 
visit,  because  they  are  priests,  and  whom  thev 
do  not  marry  because  the  pope  is  opposed  to  it. 
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Paul  Louis  might  have  added  another  ar- 1 
gument.  Forbidden  fruit  is  proverbially  of 
all  fruit  the  roost  coveted.  The  very  fact 
of  man's  imagination  being  thus  stimulated 
by  contradiction  is  enough  to  constitute 
temptation.  What  is  temptation?  It  is 
the  irritation  of  the  soul,  produced  by  the 
presence  of  an  object  desired ,  but  forbid- 
den. Were  it  not  desired,  there  coulJ  be 
DO  temptation.  Often  there  would  be  no 
desire  were  it  not  forbidden.  Now  it  is 
well  that  men  should  conquer  their  desires ; 
it  is  well  that  they  should  learn  to  calculate 
consequences,  and  to  forego  the  present  en- 
joyment, if  that  enjoyment  must  be  too  dear- 
ly purchased.  And  such  mastery  all  wise 
men  possess.  But,  although  a  man  may  con- 
quer one  desire,  although  he  may  resist 
one  temptation,  because  by  an  efibrt  of  the 
will  he  can  rise  superior  to  his  own  pas- 
sions, such  a  state  of  effort  is  spasmodic, 
not  normal :  it  may  conquer  once,  it  can- 
not always  conquer.  It  is  an  effort ;  and 
the  very  nature  of  effort  is  spasmodical  and 
temporary ;  it  must  relax,  and  in  relaxing 
the  man  succumbs.  The  vehemence  with 
which  a  man  resists  temptation  is  a  latent 
cause  of  his  fall,  if  the  temptation  continue. 
*  When  a  woman  hesitates  she*s  lost ;'  when 
a  man  does  not  at  once  shut  himself  out 
from  the  possibility  of  a  recurring  tempta- 
tion he  is  lost. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration  from  another 
class.  You  are  residing  in  the  house  of  a 
friend  whose  wife  is  extremely  fascinating. 
You  begin  to  perceive  that  she  interests 
you  too  much,  and,  conscious  of  the  peril, 
you  either  put  a  guard  upon  your  feelings, 
or,  which  is  by  far  the  wiser  plan,  you  quit 
the  house.  By  an  effort  you  have  conquer- 
ed. But  there  was  only  wisdom  in  your 
effort ;  there  was  no  virtue ;  for  this  fascin- 
ating woman  was  not  only  another's,  but 
had  shown  no  si^s  of  interest  in  you.  This 
is  a  simple  ana,  doubtless,  common  case. 
But  now  let  us  make  it  more  complicated. 
Instead  of  being  merely  her  friend,  you  are 
her  confidant ;  you  are  made  the  repository 
of  all  her  secrets,  of  thoughts  which  neither 
her  mother  nor  her  husband  ever  know; 
you  are  reverenced  as  a  superior  being ; 
your  word  is  law ;  your  menace  terrible. 
She  almost  worships  you ;  and  you  cannot 
leave  her,  cannot  shun  her,  cannot  put  a 
stop  to  those  confidences  which  torment  you. 
In  vain  you  struggle  :  you  conquer  to-day 
only  to  renew  the  fight  to-morrow.  The 
agonizing  irritation  of  the  soul,  named 
Temptation,  is  perpetually  present.    How 
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many  men  are  there  who  could  withstand 
thist 

This  the  priest  has  to  suffer ;  and  to  him 
the  peril  is  greater,  because  he  is  blinded 
by  sophisms.  A  man  in  love  with  his 
friend's  wife  sees  every  thing  clearly 
enough ;  he  knows  his  guilt,  and  shuns  or 
braves  it  with  open  eyes.  But  the  priest 
has  the  spiritual  care  of  her  he  loves ;  her 
soul  is  in  his  hands.  He  is  connected  with 
her  by  the  most  sacred  ties ;  his  interest  in 
her  he  disguises  to  himself  under  the  cloak 
of  spiritual  anxiety.  He  can  always  quiet 
the  voice  of  conscience,  by  an  equivoque. 
The  mystic  language  of  Love  is  also  the 
mystic  language  of  Religion,  and  what 
guilt  is  shrouded  under  this  equivoque,  the 
history  of  priestcraft  may  show.  Parler 
Vamour  c*est  faire  famour^  is  a  profound 
truth.  From  the  love  of  God,  it  is  easy  to 
descend  to  the  love  of  man;  especially 
when  this  man  is  a  priest,  that  is  to  say, 
a  mediator  between  the  woman  and  God, 
one  who  says,  '  God  hears  you  through  me ; 
through  me  he  will  reply.'  This  man 
whom  she  has  seen  at  the  altar,  and  there 
invested  with  all  the  sacred  robes  and  sa- 
cred associations  of  his  office ;  whom  she 
has  visited  in  the  confessional,  and  there 
laid  bare  her  soul  to  him ;  whose  visits  she 
has  received  in  her  boudoir,  and  there  sub- 
mitted to  his  direction,  this  man  whom  she 
worships,  is  supposed  to  be  an  idea,  a  priest ; 
no  one  supposing  him  to  be  a  man,  with  a 
man*s  passions ! 

M.  Michelet's  book  contains  the  proofs 
of  what  we  have  just  said  ;  but  they  are  too 
numerous  to  quote.  We  shall  only  borrow 
from  his  work  the  passages  he  gives  from  an 
unexceptionable  authority,  Llorente : 

"  Llorente,  a  contemporary,  relates  (t  iii., 
ch.  28,  article  2,  ed.  1817),  tliat  when  he  was 
eecretary  to  the  Inquisition,  a  capuchin  was 
brought  before  that  tribunal,  who  directed  a 
community  orbeguines,  and  had  seduced  al- 
most all  of  them,  by  persuading  ihem  they 
were  not  leaving  the  road  to  perfection.  He 
told  each  of  them  in  the  confessional  that  he 
had  received  from  God  a  singular  favor: 
'  Our  Lord,'  he  said,  *  has  deigned  to  show 
himself  to  me  in  the  Sacrament,  and  has  said 
to  me :  Almost  all  the  souls  that  thou  dost  di- 
rect here,  are  pleasing  to  me,  but  especially 
such  a  one  (the  capuchin  named  her  to  whom 
he  spoke).  She  is  already  so  perfect,  that  she 
has  conquered  every  passion,  except  carnal 
desire  which  torments  her  very  much.  There- 
fore, wishing  virtue  to  have  its  reward,  and 
that  she  should  serve  me  tranquilly,  I  charge 
thee  to  give  her  a  dispensation,  but  only  to  be 
made  use  of  with  thee;  she  need  speak  of  it  to 
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so  confeasor ;  that  would  be  useless,  as  with 
rach  a  dispeoBation  she  cannot  sin.'  Out  of 
seventeen  beguines  of  which  the  cominunity 
was  composed,  the  intrepid  capuchin  gave  the 
dispensation  to  thirteen,  who  were  discreet 
for  some  length  of  time:  one  of  them,  howev- 
er, fell  ill,  expected  to  die,  and  discovered 
every  thiDfif,  decJaring  that  she  had  never  been 
able  to  beheve  in  the  dispensation,  but  that  she 
had  profited  by  it. 

**  f  remember,"  says  Llorente,  "  having  said 
to  him  :  *  But  father,  is  it  not  astonishing  that 
this  singular  virtue  should  have  belonged  ex- 
actly to  the  thirteen  young  and  handsome 
ones,  and  not  at  all  to  the  other  four,  who  were 
ugly  and  old  V  He  coolly  replied.  The  Holy 
Spirit  inspires  where  it  listetn.' 

^<The  same  author  in  the  same  chapter, 
while  reproaching  the  Protestants  with  hav- 
ing  exaggerated  the  conuption  of  confessors, 
avows  that:  *  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  In- 
nuitition  had  imposed  on  women  the  obliga- 
tion of  denouncing  guilty  confessors,  but  the 
denuneiations  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
penitents  were  declared  dispensed  from  de- 
nouncing." 


It  is  painful  thus  to  drag  to  light  the  in- 
iquities which  have  sullied  the  past;  but 
eor  arguments  would  be  suspected  of  gross 
•nggeration,  were  they  not  in  some  meas- 
ure supported  by  these  historical  facts ;  and 
although  we  arc  as  unwilling  as  any  one, 
to  hold  a  body  of  men  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  their  predecessors,  we  are  surely 
keeping  within  the  legitimate  bounds  of  ar- 
gument, in  thus  pointing  out  the  results  of 
an  institution ;  results  which  we  hold  to  be 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  that  institu- 
tion. We  may  as  well  anticipate  an  ob- 
jection which  is  sure  to  be  made.  It  will 
be  said  that  the  picture  we  have  drawn  of 
the  Priest  and  the  Wife  is  not  a  fair  one, 
because  it  is  not  true  of  all  priests  and  all 
wives;  it  is  an  exception,  and  not  to  be 
treated  as  the  rule. 

We  accept  this  objection,  and  admit  that 
the  case  we  have  considered  does  not  ap- 
ply to  all  wives.  Let  us  explain,  however. 
In  the  case  we  have  considered,  we  assum- 
ed the  wife  to  be  truly  religious,  to  have 
married  a  man  she  does  not  love,  and  who 
does  not  share  her  faith,  and  to  have  no 
children  at  home  with  her.  This  we  say 
is  the  common,  though  not  universal,  posi- 
tion of  French  wives ;  and  wherever  it  ex- 
ists, the  consequences  we  have  pointed  out 
will  certainly  follow.  But  the  wife  is  not 
religious?  In  that  case  she  would  not  be 
in  danger  from  the  priest;  but  in  that  case 
the  evils  of  the  institution  of  priesthood 
would  not  have  a  trial.    We  say  that  ce- 
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libacy,  confession,  and  direction,  have  an 
almost  inevitable  tendency  to  convert  the 
priest  into  a  lover.  This  being  the  point 
we  wish  to  illustrate,  we  are  right  in  se- 
lecting only  such  cases  as  admit  of  the  nat* 
ural  operation  of  this  tendency.  It  would 
be  no  argument  against  the  purity  of  a 
clergyman's  doctrine  and  example,  that 
several  persons  who  never  entered  his 
church,  and  never  paid  attention  to  his 
acts,  were  notoriously  dissolute  and  pro- 
fane. In  the  same  way,  it  is  no  argument 
against  the  danger  of  priesthood,  that  those 
persons  who  have  no  religion,  or  who  sel- 
dom come  in  contact  with  the  priests,  are 
entirely  free  from  the  evil  effects  which 
are  found  to  follow  in  other  cases.  If  there 
is  a  real  vice  in  the  institution,  it  will  best 
display  itself  where  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances are  most  favorable  to  its  free 
operation :  that  is,  in  convents,  and  in  fam- 
ilies such  as  we  have  described. 

M.  Michelet  says,  that  the  priest  is  the 
cause  of  the  social  disunion  ;  and  to  show 
how  he  is  the  cause,  the  book  was  written. 
He  is  the  cause,  because  he  possesses  the 
wife :  possesses  her  soul  as  a  confessor,  di- 
rects it  as  a  director.     He  is  the  real  mas* 
ter  of  the  house.    Old  Selden  long  ago  saw 
the  nature  of  the  priestly  tactics.     '  When 
the  priests  come  into  a   family,'  be  says, 
'  they  do  as  a  man  that  would  set  fire  on  a 
house ;  he  does  not  put  fire  to  the  brick 
wall,  but  thrusts  it  into  the  thatch.     They 
work  upon  the  women,  and  let  the  men 
alone.'     And  have  we  not  had  experience 
enough  of  the  truth  of  this  in   our  own 
country?     Are  not  the  Cantwells  and  the 
Stigginses  abundant?    Do  we  not  find  the 
essence  of  '  direction,'   if  not   its   name, 
among  certain  classes  of  religionists  pro- 
fessing the  strongest  antipathy  to  Ronian- 
I  ism  ?    It  were  a  serious  error  to  suppose, 
that  M.  Michelet  is  only  fighting  against 
an   evil  endured   by  France.      He   fights 
against  an  evil  which  we  are  all  bound  to 
take  arms  against,  because  it  more  or  less 
openly  menaces  us   all.      Wherever  the 
priest  departs  from  the  strict  nature  of  bis 
office,  interferes    with  temporal   matters, 
and  with  the  private  concerns  of  family 
life,  and  makes  himself  privy  keeper  of  the 
several  consciences  of  his  flock,  there  di- 
rection exists  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  point  out  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  direction,  especial- 
ly when  accompanied  by  celibacy,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  book 
in  which  M.  Michelet  has  so  brilliantly  ex* 
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posed  them :  an  account  we  would  gladly 
enrich  whh  piquant  extracts,  but  that  our 
space  forbids  it. 

[t  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
is  an  historical  appreciation  of  direction 
and  its  theories  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  is  touched  in  his  own  masterly  man- 
ner. All  the  brilliant  qualities  of  the  his- 
torian assist  him  here :  and  exquisite  are 
the  pictures  he  paints  of  Saint  Francois  de 
Sales  and  Madame  de  Chantal,  of  Bossuet 
and  la  Sosur  Cornuau,  of  F6n61on  and  Ma- 
dame de  ia  Maison  Fort,  and  Madame 
Guyon.  Beside  these  portraits  are  little 
cabinet  pictures  of  the  inner  life  of  much 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  La  Devth 
tion  Aiste,  and  La  Devotion  Galantty  let  us 
into  the  secret  of  the  times.  Contrasted 
with  these  cabinet  pictures,  there  are  some 
of  those  ghastjy  subjects  worthy  of  the  pen- 
cils of  Rebeyra  and  Francia ;  we  speak  of 
Molinos — the  society  of  Le  Sacr6  Osur 
— ^la  m^re  Agueda  et  Marie  Alacoque. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  direction  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  this  Michelet  examines,  in  de- 
tail, the  whole  question  of  direction ;'  the 
means  by  which  the  priest  acquires  his 
power,  and  the  ends  for  which  he  uses  it. 
This  second  part  we  have  made  use  of  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  but  the  reader  will 
find  it  a  far  more  satisfactory  exposition. 
It  contains,  moreover,  a  fearful  exposure  of 
the  convent  system ;  in  the  course  of  which 
he  refers  to  Eugene  Sue's  *  Juif  Errant,' 
the  third  volume  of  which  contains  the  real 
history  of  Mademoiselle  B.  '  It  took  place 
recently,'  says  M.  Michelet,  '  but  in  a  con- 
vent, not  in  a  mad  house.' 

The  third  part  is  devoted  to  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  Family;  a  subject  we 
have  already  touched  upon.  From  this 
brief  outline,  our  readers  will  gather  an  idea 
of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  subject 
treated ;  and  when  we  add,  that  it  is  treated 
by  M.  Michelet,  we  have  said  enough  to 
excite  the  most  eager  curiosity. 
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THE  FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS. 
From  Tait'i  Magazine. 

The  French  in  Algiers,     No.  XIX,   of 
Murray's  Home  and  Colonial  L^hrary, — 
No.  VIIL  of  Wiley  and  Putnam's  Li- 
h'ory. 
No  n^w  narratives  more  attractive  have 

yet  been  embodied  in  this  series  than  the 


translations  before  us, — "  The  Soldier  of 
the  Foreign  Legion,"  and  "  The  Prisoners 
of  Abd-el  Kader."  Next  to  listening  to 
the  veteran  soldier,  by  a  winter's  hearth, 
telling  the  exciting  tale  of  his  past  adven- 
tures, of  his  "  hnir-breadth  'scapes  in  the 
imminent  deadly  breach,"  and  seeing  him 

^*  Bhouider  his  crutch,  and  show  how  fields  were 
won,'' 


is  reading  the  rapid  unvarnished  narrative 
of  the  genuine  old  campaigner.  Here  we 
have  a  brace  of  them.  Clemens  Lamping, 
a  young  lieutenant  in  the  Oldenburg  ser- 
vice, who  thought  it  better  to  be  engaged 
on  any  side  than  inactive  when  fighting 
was  going  forward,  went  to  win  his  spurs 
under  Espartero,  but  coming  too  late, 
passed  over  as  a  volunteer  to  Africa,  to  join 
the  new  crusade  against  the  infidels.  In 
this  service  he  remained  for  above  two 
years,  during  which  he  made  the  discovery 
that  the  war  was  not  quite  so  holy  as  he 
had  imagined. 

The  second  contributor  to  the  volume  is 
M.  de  France,  a  lieutenant  in  the  French 
navy,    who    suffered   a    captivity  of   five 
months  among  the  Arabs,  and  whose  ad« 
ventures  are  translated  in  an  abridged  form. 
The  translator  is  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  whose 
felicitous  version  of  the  Amber  Witch  of 
Meinhold  must  be  familiar  to  many  of  our 
readers.      The   Amber    Witch   is  a  story 
which  has  been  described  as  of  the  school 
of  De  Foe,  though  it  is  more  closely  allied 
to   that   of   John  Gait.     The    knowledge 
which  the  translator  possesses  of  the  Scottish 
language,    and  her  frequent,  skilful,  and 
happy  use  of  Scottish  phrases  and  idioms, 
give  the  story  in  its  English  dress  an  air  of 
verisimilitude,  for  which  one  looks  in  vain 
even  in  the  great  majority  of  original  fic- 
tions.    Her  new  translation,  though  well 
executed,  does  not  admit  of  this  delightful 
feature,  which  makes  Meinhold's  tale  more 
resemble  a  native  than  a  translated  story, 
and  which  only  requires  the  substitution  of 
northern  names  and  localities  to  make  it 
completely  Scottish. 

In  the  Drench  in  Algiers^  Lieutenant 
Laroping's  narrative  is  not  taken  up  until 
he  is  fairly  in  Africa.  He  was  first  engag- 
ed in  the  expedition  against  Thaza,  a  for- 
tress belonging  to  Abd-el-Kader,  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  and  afterwards  in 
laying  waste  the  plains  of  Chellif  with  fire 
and  sword. 
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It  was  exactly  han'cst  time.  In  order  to 
cut  off  from  the'  Bedouins  all  means  of  exist- 
ence, it  was  of  course  necessary  to  drive  away 
iheir  cattle  and  to  burn  their  corn.  Before 
long  the  whole  plain  looked  like  a  sea  of 
fire.  % 

This  painful  and  exhausting  duty,  which 
sent  a  third  of  the  troops  to  the  hospital,  be- 
ing accomplished,  our  volunteers  of  the 
Foreign  Legion  got  into  comfortable  quar- 
ters at  Coleah,  and  first  had  leisure  to  look 
about  on  the  strange  new  country  he  had 
entered. 

Coleah  is  a  true  Arab  town,  which  stands 
on  the  south-eastern  declivity  of'  the  Sahel 
range  of  mountains,  in  a  charming  little 
nook^  and  is  well  supplied  with  water. 

We  are  only  twelve  leagues  from  Aloriers, 
and  about  three  from  the  sea,  the  proximity  to 
which  makes  the  place  extremely  healthy. 
The  constant  sea-breeze  renders  the  heat  even 
of  this  season  quite  tolerable. 

At  our  feet  is  stretched  the  vast  plain  of 
Metidja,  bounded  by  the  blue  hills  of  the  lesser 
Atlas  range.  We  are  quartered  in  a  fortified 
camp  outside  the  town,  on  a  small  eminence 
which  commands  it  Of  course,  all  the  gates 
of  the  town  and  the  market-place  are  g[uarded 
by  our  troops.  My  leisure  nours,  which,  in- 
deed, are  not'.too  many,  are  generallyjpassed  in 
sauntering  about  the  streets. 

The  inhabitants  of  Coleah  are  pure  de- 
scendants of  the  Moors,  and  still  retain  some 
traces  of  their  former  refinement;  you  must 
not  confound  them  with  the  Bedouins  and 
Kabyles,  who  always  have  been,  and  still  are, 
the  lowest  in  point  of  civilization.  I  have  no- 
where found  tne  Arab  so  polished  and  so  at- 
tractive aa  at  Coleah,  not  even  at  Algiers 
and  Oran  ;  in  those  towns  their  intercourse 
with  the  French  has  called  Ibrlh  all  iheir  ra- 
pacity, and  spoiled  the  simplicity  of  iheir  man- 
ners. It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  all  these 
towns  near  the  sea,  the  Spanish  language  is 
still  spoken,  of  course  in  n  most  corrupt  dia- 
lect ;  a  proof  that  some  connexion  with  Spain 
has  constantly  existed— often,  no  doubt,  a  very 
reluctant  one  on  their  parts ;  as  in  the  reign 
ofCharles  V.  who  conquered  great  pari  of  this 
coast  To  me  this  ia  very  welcome,  as  it  ena- 
bles me  to  talk  with  the  Arabs. 

The  women  naturally  attract  some  of  the 
attention  of  the  volunteer,  and  we  gladly 
follow  him  over  one  native  threshold,  which 
in  those  lax  times  he  was  permitted  to 
croes. 

The  fair  sex  is  not  altogether  fair  here, 
at  least  in  my  opinioif.  No  one  can  deny  that 
the  Arab  women  have  graceful  figures  and 
regular  features,  but  they  want  those  essential 
requisites  of  beauty— a  soul  and  individual 
expression.    They  are  all  exactly  alike,  and 
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their  faces  express  but  two  passions — ^love  and 
hate ;  ail  nicer  shades  of  feeling  are  wanting'. 
How,  indeed,  would  it  be  possible  for  them  to 
acquire  intellectual  or  bodily  cultivation,  when 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  is  spent  seated 
cross-legged  grinding  corn  in  a  hand-mill,  or 
asleep? 

The  married  women  are  seldom  feen  out  of 
their  houses,  and  then  only  closely  veiled .  The 
young  girls,  on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  found 
every  morning  at  sunrise  outside  the  gate  of 
the  town,  standing  by  the  fountain,  at  which 
they  assemble  with  stone  iars  ontheir  shoulders, 
to  fetch  water  for  the  day's  consumption.  This 
truly  enstern  scene  calls  to  mind  Rebecca  at 
the  well,  drawing  water  for  her  father's  flocks. 

If  a  stranger  asks  a  daughter  of  the  town  to 
give  him  a  drau£[bt  of  water,  (alma^)  the 
maiden  reaches  him  the  iar  with  a  kindly 
nod ;  but  when  he  has  slaked  his  thirst  she 
pours  away  the  remainder,  and  draws  fresh 
water,  for  the  lips  of  the  infidel  have  polluted  it 

The  Arab  women  wear  a  white  woollen  gar- 
ment confined  under  the  breast  by  a  girdle,  and 
a  white  cloth  twisted  round  the  head.  Their 
ornaments  geil^rally  consist  in  rings  in  their 
ears  and  on  their  ankles,  which  are  invariably 
naked.  One  cannot  denv  the  efficiency  of  this 
graceful  manner  of  calling  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  their  fecL,  which  are  truly  exquisite. 
These  rings,  among  women  of  the  lower  class, 
are  of  silver ;  among  those  of  the  higher  class, 
(and  here,  as  in  every  other  country,  there  arc 
distinctions  of  class,)  they  are  of  gold. 

A  few  days  ago  my  friend  Ben  Jussuf  invited 
me  10  go  with  him  to  hie  house.  I,  of  course, 
seized  with  joy  this  opportunity  of  peeing  him 
in  his  domestic  circle. 

He  knocked  at  the  door,  which  is  invariably 
kept  shut  by  day  and  by  night  in  all  Arub 
houses :  a  woman  shortly  appeared  and  inquired 
who  was  there ;  at  Ben  JussuPs  answer  the 
door  was  opened,  but  when  the  woman  saw 
me  with  her  husband  she  instantly  concealed 
her  face,  and  was  about  to  run  away ;  roy  friend, 
however,  commanded  her  to  remain.  She  was 
his  wife ;  and  besides  her  he  had  two  others, 
who  were  seated  cross-legged  in  the  court,  one 
of  ihem  grinding  corn  in  a  nand-mill,  the  other 
combing  the  hair  of  a  boy  about  kve  or  six 
years  old.  I  should  have  guessed  them  all 
three  to  be  at  least  forty,  but  Ben  Jussuf  assur- 
ed me  that  they  were  all  under  five-and-twenty  *, 
their  faces  and  figures  were  withered,  and  the 
bloom  of  youth  quite  gone,  their  eyes  alone 
still  retained  their  fire.  At  twenty  the  Arab 
women  begin  to  fade,  and  at  thirty  they  are 
old  matrons. 

They  all  seem  to  live  in  perfect  harmony, 
and  the  manner  of  the  women  towards  their 
lord  and  master  was  obliging  even  to  servility. 
To  judge  by  appearances,  it  must  be  easier  to 
keep  house  with  three  wives  than  with  one ; 
perhaps  the  rule  ^^ divide  et  itnfera'^  holds 
good  m  love  as  well  as  in  politics.  I  must 
however  confess  that  I  do  not  envy  the  Maho- 
medan  gentlemen  their  frigid  joya  ^  nor  do 
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they  seem  to  find  much  satisfaction  in  them 
tiiemselvee- 

The  women  here  are  mere  slaves ;  of  that 
chivalrous  homage  paid  by  the'Spanish  Moors 
to  their  women  no  traces  are  leit  save  in  the 
sonffs  and  poems  of  the  Arabs. 

The  children  are  educated  by  women  up  to 
their  seventh  year. 

ARAB  COFFEE-BOUSES. 

All  Arabs  of  any  education  or  wealth  as- 
semble at  the  coffee-house.  To  them  it  sup- 
plies the  place  of  theairo^  and  concei*ts,  balls 
and  tea-parties.  There  they  spend  the  wliole 
day^  sometimes  staying  till  past  midnight.  The 
conee-house,  like  almost  all  other  houses  in  the 
south,  is  built  round  a  square  court  paved  with 
white  marble,  in  the  middle  of  which  plays  a 
fountain.  Round  the  court  are  two  rows  of 
pillars  supporting  the  women's  apartments ;  the 
rooms  alt  look  into  the  court :  on  the  outside 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  high  dismal  walls,  for 
the  Arab  does  not  choose  that  inquisitive  eyes 
should  peer  into  his  holy  of  holies. 

The  vine  or  ivy  is  generally  trained  up  the 
house  so  as  to  shade  Uie  whole  court,  and  keep 
out  the  oppressive  rays  of  the  sun.  Under 
this  natural  arcade  the  sons  of  Ishniael  sit  on 
soft  earpets,  lazily  splashing  with  their  naked 
feet  in  tne  water  which  flows  from  the  fountain 
over  the  marble  floor. 

Here  they  imbibe  coffee,  sherbet,  songs,  and 
tales:  in  shott,  it  is  a  foretaste  of  Paradise. 
The  coffee  is  not  bad,  only  that  they  drink  it 
black,  and  have  the  bad  taste  to  reckon  the 
grounds  the  best  part  of  the  coffee.  Before 
die  slave  hands  one  the  cup,  he  stirs  it  with  a 
reed  for  fear  the  dregs  should  sink  to  the  hot* 
lorn. 

The  Arab  is  a  passionate  lover  of  music  and 
poetry:  the  coffee-houses  are,  therefore,  never 
without  their  poets  and  stoiy-tellers.  Their 
songs  are  monotonous,  and  they  accompany 
them  with  the  mandoline,  as  in  Andalusia. — 
Coleah  possesses  the  best  storv-teller  and  sing- 
er in  all  Africa:  so  celebrated  for  the  melody 
of  his  voice  as  to  be  called  the  second  Hafiz. 

I  most  confess  that  fame  has  not  said  too 
much  in  his  favor.  His  name  is  Sofl ;  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a 
leg  in  an  encounter  with  the  Hadjuies,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  devoted  himself  entirely 
(o  singing  and  poetry.  I  never  saw  an  Arab 
whose  oounienanc«  wore  so  noble  an  expres- 
sion, or  whose  features  so  clearly  reflected  the 
feelings  of  his  soul.  He  does  not  usaaily  come 
to  the  coffee-house  tilt  aAer  sunset :  as  soon  as 
he  is  sealed  the  Arabs  place  themselves  in  a 
half  circle  round  him,  wim  their  eyes  attentive- 
ly fixed  upon  him.  After  striking  a  few  notes 
.  on  the  mandoline,  he  began  one  day  to  recite 
a  ballad  of  the  great  deeds  and  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  Moorish  kings.  It  was  always  tlie 
same  measure,  the  same  tune,  sung  now  in  a 
louder,  now  in  a  lower  tone,  and  one  would 
have  expected  its  monotony  to  weary  the  hear- 
ers; but  not  so,  the  longer  one  listened  the 
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more  fascinating  it  became.  First  he  sane  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  the  battle  of  Xeres,  and  the 
death  of  Don  Rodfigo.  He  then  struck  the 
cords  of  the  mandoline  more  loudly,  and  sang 
the  victories  of  Abd-el-Rahinan,  and  the  pomp 
and  glory  of  Cordova,  till  the  eyes  of  his  hear- 
ers glistened.  By  slow  degrees  the  notes  be- 
came softer,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he  sang 
the  death  of  the  Abencerrages,  and  the  shame- 
ful flight  of  Boabdil,  the  last  kin^  of  Granada. 
The  sounds  of  his  mandoline  died  away,  the 
Arabs  hung  (heir  heads  upon  their  breasts, 
and  the  pipes  fell  from  their  hands. 

The  unleigned  grief  of  the  Moors  touched 
me  to  the  heart.  I  told  my  friend  Ben  Jussuf, 
who  sat  next  to  me,  that  I  had  visited  the  scenes 
of  tlieir  former  greatness,  the  palace  of  their 
kings — the  Alhambra,  and  the  mosque  of  Cor- 
dova, the  Kaaba  of  the  west. 

Scarcely  had  he  told  this  to  the  others,  when 
they  crowded  round  me,  begging  me  to  tell  all 
I  had  seen,  and  I  thus  became  an  involuntary 
story-teller,  with  Ben  Jussuf  for  my  interpreter. 
I  gave  them  an  account  of  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  its  thirteen 
hundred  columns,  and  the  tombs  of  their  kings. 
[  described  to  them  the  Alhambra,  the  marble 
lions  who  keep  watch  at  the  palace  gates,  the 
splendid  hall  where  the  Abencerrages  held  their 
feasts,  and  where  they  were  barbarously  mur- 
dered. I  told  them  that  I  myself  had  seen  the 
traces  of  their  noble  blood  which  time  itself 
had  been  unable  to  efface  from  the  polished 
marble  floor. 

Overcome  by  the  remembrance  of  the  tragi- 
cal fate  of  their  most  heroic  race,  the  Arabs 
covered  their  faces  with  their  bernouses. — 
"Young  man,"  said  tlie  Hakim,  kissing  mv 
forehead.  "  thank  the  Prophet  that  he  hatn 
vouchsafed  to  thee  the  sight  of  these  marvels." 

Aflera  pause  the  Hakim  said,  "  Friend  Sofl, 
know  you  not  some  pleasant  story  which  may 
dissipate  the  melancholy  of  our  comrades,  who 
still  sit  with  drooping  heads  ;  and  Sofl,  without 
further  entreaty,  began  the  following  tale. 

*^  Far  beyond  Milianah,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mina,  there  once  lived  an  Emir  on  whom  Al- 
lah had  bestowi'd  every  blessing.  His  life 
was  pure  and  blameless.  He  gave  the  fourth 
part  of  all  he  posseef  ed  to  the  poor,  and  the 
hour  of  prayer  was  more  welcome  to  him  than 
the  hour  of  feasting,'*  &c.  &c 

He  aAer  wards  got  to  the  city  of  Algiers, 
with  its  strangely  mixed  population  and 
singular  architecture.  We  can  give  but 
one  feature  of  this  picture : — 

The  habits  of  the  Jews  differ  but  little  from 
those  of  the  Arabs,  and  one  may  still  perceive 
that  they  are  children  of  the  same  forefather. 
But  the  soi>s  of  Ishmael  now  seem  disposed  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  lawful  descendant 
of  Abraham,  and  to  treat  the  Jews  as  bastards. 
The  Jews  are  distinguishable  from  the  Arabs  . 
by  their  gayer  clothes,  and  the  unveiled  faces 
or  their  women.  The  Jewesses  are  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  Arab  women,  because  they 
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are  not  treated  as  mere  domestic  aniarols,  and 
therefore  have  an  air  of  greater  refinement. 
Their  dress  is  simple,  hu\  pleasing,  usually  a 
blue  or  brown  garment  confined  under  the 
breast  with  a  girdle ;  their  long  black  hair  is 
held  together  bv  a  circlet  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
by  a  ribbon ;  their  arms  and  feet  are  bare. — 
Their  deep  jet-black  eyes  are  wonderfully 
beautiful ;  and  though  their  intense  brilliancy 
is  somewhat  softened  by  the  long  silken  eye- 
lashes, yet  wo  to  him  who  looks  too  deeply  into 
them 

After  satisfying  my  curiosity  here,  I  went 
into  the  lower  town,  and  on  turning  down  a 
•  fresh  street,  I  was  met  by  the  sound  of  a  man- 
doline and  of  singing,  accompanied  by  peals  of 
laughter,  which  issued  from  the  second  story 
of  one  of  the  houses;  the  songs  were  Arab, 
the  laughter  might  be  Arab,  French,  or  Ger- 
man, I  knew  not  which,  but  at  all  events,  it 
was  most  hearty.  Of  course  I  walked  in,  as- 
cended the  stairs,  and  found  myself  in  the  midst 
of  a  mixed  company  of  Arabs,  Jews,  French- 
men, and  Italians,  all  seated  together  on  cush- 
ions against  the  walls  of  a  spacinus  room. 

On  a  sort  of  platform  near  the  window  sat 
two  Arabs  singing,  with  two  Arab  girls  beside 
them  accompanying  their  songs  on  the  man- 
doline. They  were  at  that  moment  singing  a 
love  song,  the  constant  burden  of  which  was, 
"Nanina;"  the  whole  company  was  in  the 
most  joyous  mood.  Every  man  had  one  or 
more  bottles  of  wine  before  him,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  they  had  all  drunk  repeated  bumpers.  I 
was  astonished  at  this  wonderful  advance  in 
civilization  and  good  fellowship.  On  either 
side  of  me,  I  saw  Arabs  filled  with  wine,  and 
Arab  women  with  unveiled  faces,  returning 
the  wanton  glances  of  Christians  with  still 
more  wanton  eyes.  Truly  this  change  does 
honor  to  the  French. 

I  sat  down  by  an  Arab  soldier  of  the  French 
allied  cavalry,  whose  burning  cheek  betrayed 
that  he  had  transgressed  the  commandment  of 
the  Prophet.  He  immediately  drank  to  me  in 
the  most  familiar  manner,  saying,  with  a  laugh, 
^^  Scherap  buenojjaide.^^  (The  wine  is  good, 
comrade.)  "  Bueno^'*  answered  I,  for  it  was 
generous  Spanish  wine,  such  as  is  chiefly  drunk 
here.  He  then  asked  me  in  broken  French, 
whether  the  women  of  Europe  were  equal  to 
its  wine  ?  As  in  duty  bound,  I  answered  in 
the  affirmative;  and  described  to  him  the 
charms  and  the  excellence  of  my  countrywo- 
men, until  my  Arab  friend  seemed  well  inclin- 
ed to  visit  Europe.  But  when  I  told  him  that 
Allah  bestowed  but  one  wife  on  us  Europeans, 
he  shook  his  head,  saying,  "  A/ucascA."  (Nay, 
nay.) 

M.  A.  De  France,  with  the  narrative  of 
his  captivity,  occupies  much  more  of  the 
volume  than  the  Oldenburg  Lieutenant; 
nor  have  we  read  any  narrative  of  the  kind 
that  either  gives  more  information,  or  has 
more  power  over  the  reader's  feelings,  since 
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that  of  Lieutenant  Eyre  and  Lady  Sale. 
Here  the  principal  personage,  the  central 
figure,  is  ever  Abd-el-Kader,  occupying  the 
around  of  Mahomnied  Akbar  Khan  in  the 
perilous  adventures  of  our  captive  country- 
men in  Affghanistan.  But  the  comparison 
of  the  Arab  with  the  fierce  AiTghan  is  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  When 
snatched  away  a  prisoner,  by  the  dash  of  an 
Arab  party,  the  Frenchman  appears  to  have 
been  in  awful  trepidation.  He  was  carried 
to  Abd-el-Kader's  camp,  and,  for  a  part  of 
the  way,  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  Mazep- 
pa's  ride,  and,  as  "  a  dog  of  a  Christian/' 
sufibred  many  indignities.  The  camp  was 
then  dose  to  the  town  of  Kaala. 

I  was  led  into  the  sultan's  presence.  His 
tent  is  the  most  magnificent  in  the  camp :  it 
is  thirty  feet  long  and  eleven  feet  high;  the 
inside  is  lined  with  hangings  of  various  colors, 
covered  with  arabesques  and  crescents,  in  red, 
blue,  green,  and  yellow.  .... 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  describe  a  man  of 
whom  at  present  very  little  is  known.  From 
all  that  I  had  heard,  I  expected  to  find  a  blood- 
thirsty barbarian,  always  ready  to  cutofi'heads; 
my  expectations  were  false  indeed. 

Abd-el-Kader  is  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
and  very  small ;  his  face  is  long  and  deadly 
pale,  his  large  black  eyes  are  soft  and  lan- 
guishing, his  mouth  small  and  delicate,  aod 
his  nose  rather  aquiline;  his  heard  is  thin, 
but  jet  black,  and  he  wears  a  small  mustachio, 
which  gives  a  martial  character  to  his  sod 
and  delicate  face,  and  becomes  him  vastly. 
His  hands  are  small  and  exquisitely  formed, 
and  his  feet  equally  beautiful ;  the  care  he 
takes  of  them  is  quite  coquettish ;  he  is  ccmi* 
stantly  washing  them,  and  paring  and  filing 
his  nails  with  a  small  knife  with  a  beDutifally* 
carved  rootber-of-pearl  handle,  which  he  holds 
all  the  while  he  sils  erouching  on  his  cpshions 
with  his  toes  clasped  between  his  fingers. 

His  dress  is  distinguished  by  the  meet 
studied  simplicity;  there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
gold  or  emoroidery  on  any  part  of  it  He 
wears  a  shirt  of  very  fine  linen,  the  seams  of 
which  are  covered  wiih  a  silk  braid  termi- 
nating in  a  small  silk  tassel.  Over  the  shirt 
is  a  haickf  and  over  the  haick  two  white  bet- 
nouses;  the  upper-most  garment  is  a  black 
bcrnouse.  A  few  silk  tassels  ate  the  only 
ornaments  about  his  dress ;  he  wears  no  anus 
in  bis  girdle,  his  head  is  shaved,  and  eovered 
by  three  or  fbur  skull-caps  one  within  the 
other,  over  which  he  draws  the  hood  of  his 
bemouse. 

Abd-el-Kader's  father,  who  died  aboot  two*, 
years  ago,  was  a  marabout  called  Mahadin, 
who,  by  means  of  his  fortune,  his  intelligence* 
and  his  character  for  sanctity,  had  aeqaired 
very  great  fame  and  influence  among  the 
Arabs. 
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BttPlit*. 
Wbbm  ibe  ihflep  trere  Id  tha  Tauld,  iQd  tha  kya 


eep  ara  gana, 


Aad  ■'  lh«  warld  to  »Il  . 
The  wiei  of  my  heart  fa'  in  gbOHeri  frae  mj 
Wbao  my  ^deman  lie*  loand  by  me  ; 
Youn^  JuDie  loo'd  me  weal,  and  be  aought 

for  bta  bride. 
Bat,  MTinf  or  a  crown,  ha  had  naelbing  betida  ; 
To  make  that  crown  a  pouod,  my  Jamie  ga'ed  to 

And  the  crown  and  tha  poand  were  baith  for  me. 

He  had  na  been  away  a  week,  but  oolj  twa, 
WheD  my  mither  ahe  FgII  aick,  and  our  cow  wai 

My  rather  brak  bis  arm,  and  my  Jamie  at  tbaiea. 

And  Auld  Robin  Ciray  came  a  courtin  me; 

My  father  could  na  work,  and  my  mitber  could  na 

•pin. 
I  [oiled  day  and  nigbt,  but  iheir  bread  I  could  na 

And  Rob  mainiain'd  ihem  baith,  and  wi'  tean  in 

hia  e'e, 
8aid,  "JauBr,  (br  theiraakea,0  marry  me!" 

Hy  heart  it  aaid  na,  I  look'd  Tor  Jamie  back, 
Bui  the  wind  it  blew  high,  and  the  ahip  >t  waa  a 

The  ahip  it  waa  ■  wreck,  why  did  na  Jeoney  die. 

And  why  do  I  live  to  aay — O  waea  me ! 

Auld  Robin  argued  aoir,  though  mj  nitheT  did 

She  looked  id  my  face  till  my  heart  waa  like  to 

break; 
So  I  ped  him  my  hand  though  my  heart  waa  at 

And  Auld  Bobia  Gray  ia  gudeman  to  me. 

I  bad  na  been  a  wife  a  week,  but  onlv  Tonr, 

When,  aitliog  aae  mournrully  nt  the  door, 

I  aaw  my  Jamie'*  wraith,  lur  I  could  na  think  it 

he. 
Till   he  aaid — "  I've   ceme   back   lor   to  marry 

ihee." 

0  nir  did  we  greet,  and  muekle  did  we  lay. 
We  took  but  ae  ki»,  end  we  tore  ouraeltea  aw*y. 

1  wiah  1  ware  dead,  but  I'm  no  like  to  die, 
And  why  do  I  live  to  any— O  was*  me  ! 


1  cang  like  a  gbaiat,  and  care  na  la  *pin 
I  dare  nae  think  of  Jamie,  lot  that  wo 


would  be  i 


THE  PALM-TREE  OF  CEYLON. 


It  grew  and  it  flourisb'd,  that  beautiful  tree, 

Suilaiu'dia  iuliru  by  theiunabine  atld  ihovrer, 
ll>  fruit  tfae  wora  tiaveller  languiali'd  to  *ee. 
But  hia  eye  only  dwelt  od  the  leaf  and  the 


he  wayfbrer  once  wa*  aataniih'd  to  find 
lat  the  tree  an  nnaaual  luxuriance  wore ; 
At  length  it  fblfill'd  the  deaigo  of  ita  kind. 
And  cluatert  of  Ihiil  on  its  bnnchea  it  bore. 


At  the  cloae  of  the  year  tbe 
died. 
But  iti  end  waa  attain'd,  ao 


Oh  '.  may  not  this  record  some  comfort  bealow 
On   tbom    preacher*  of  God  who  in  aadneai 
complain — 

That  to  numbera  the  way  of  •alvatlon  they  ihow, 
Yet  oeek  fbr  the  fruit*  of  their  labor*  in  tain ! 


the  c 


Their  henria  ye  may  outwardly  Ikil  to  engage 


the  Goipel  of 

Ikil  to  engage  ; 
their  frivolous 


Ye  may  atah  o'er  the 

And  mouru  for  their  uieleai  and  indolent  age 

Yet  turn  not  aside  from  vour  labor  of  love, 

In  patience  continue  their  aafcty  to  guard  ; 
Tbe  faith  ye  have  kindled  your  leara  may  re 


Ye  have  prayed  for  auecew,  and  it  grievei  you  to 
While  your  pleadiuga  avail  not  an  anawer  lo 
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God  waters  the  bloBsoms  of  grace  in  the  heart, 
And  the  fhiit,  long  withheld,  may  be  suddenly 
shown ; 
Oh  !  then,  should  we  weep  though  the  tree  may 
depart  ? 
The  Lord  hath  prepar'd  it  in  time  for  his  own. 


THE  MOSSY  BOWER. 

**  Wbt  comes  he  not  ?*'  the  maiden  sigird. 

As  she  paced  the  lonely  dell, 
While  fluttering  hopes  arose  and  died 
In  her  bosom  s  trembling  swell, — 
**  It  is  the  plighted  hour, 
Night  wraps  Ben  Ledi*s  brow. 
And  here  is  the  silent  Mossy  Bower, — 
My  Allan,  where  art  thou?" 

A  rapid  step  sounds  in  the  breeze 

Meeting  the  maiden's  ear, 
And  soon  by  the  rising  moon  she  sees 
Her  Allan  hastening  near. 
His  tread  is  fierce  and  high — 
Wildly  bis  tartans  stream, 
There's  fire  and  triumph  in  his  eye, 
And  his  swosd  sheds  a  bloody  gleam. 

His  forward  haste,  his  brow*s  dark  lour, 

His  bare  steel's  blood-dimm'd  ray, 
Spoke  not  a  guest  for  lady's  bower, 
A  gallant  trim  and  gay. 
**  Where,  Allan,  hast  thou  been  ? 
Why  frowns  thy  brow  with  wrath  ? 
Why  flames  thine  eye  so  stern  and  keen 
As  if  its  glance  were  death  ?" 

His  brow  relax'd,  and  half  he  smil'd 

At  her  words  of  love  and  fear; 
Then  hurrying  told  of  perils  wild, 
Fierce  fray  and  (beman  near. 
**  'Tis  Fate's  grim  hour  of  woe, 
Lov'd  Edith,  nie  thee  hence. 
Speed  thee  away  like  mountain  roe, 
I  turn  for  thy  defence. 

They  come,  like  ocean's  stormy  surge 

Rous'd  by  the  tempest's  swell ; 
Their  shouts  ring  in  the  mountain  gorge — 
My  own  lov'd  maid,  farewell !" 
One  glance — a  last — he  sought. 
The  hour  of  blood  to  cheer  ; 
Her  form  with  deep  emotion  wrought — 
Were  those  deep  workings  fear  ? 

Woman's  soft  heart  may  trembling  sink 

Like  a  gentle  dewy  flower ; 
But  her  lofly  soul  knows  not  to  shrink 
In  danger's  deadliest  hour. 

She  snatch'd  her  lover's  band — 
Bright  shone  her  dark  eye's  ray. 
And  with  an  air  that  spoke  command. 
She  hurried  him  away. 

Thro*  tangling  brier  and  thorn  she  press'd 

Swift  down  the  rocky  steep. 
Till  she  reached  where  in  its  secret  breast 

Dark  yawnM  a  cavern  deep. 


[July, 

''  Now  the  foe  may  prowl  in  vain. 
Leave  not  thy  dern  retreat 
When  the  rolling  night-mist  shades  the  glen. 
At  the  mossy  bower  we  meet." 

Day  lagg'd  along  its  lingering  hours 

As  they  would  ne'er  be  done. 
And  in  her  father's  stately  bowers 
The  while  fair  Edith  shone. 
Night  came,  and  a  darker  hue 
Spread  deep'ning  o'er  the  skies. 
With  light  foot  skimming  the  heathbell'sdew 
To  the  mossy  bower  she  hies. 

In  vain  around  their  vengeful  snare 

The  foe  close  crouching  drew ; 
When  a  lover's  life  is  woman's  care, 
Aught  she  can  dare  and  do. 
The  mountain  maid  leads  on 
Her  trackless,  stealthy  path. 
Threading  the  thickets  wild  and  lone. 
Till  pass'd  are  the  toils  of  death. 

She  paused ;  she  cast  her  softening  eye 

Back  on  her  native  glen. 
Arid  all  her  childhood's  grief  and  joy 
Rush'd  on  her  heart  again. 

But  Love's  soft  spell  is  strong — 
Onward  they  swiftly  hied ; 
Soon  clansman's  shout  and  minstrel's  song 
Hail'd  the  chief  and  bis  lovely  bride. 

W.  M.  H. 


ADIEU. 

AnMlmo,  war«D  wir 


Nicht  Preaode,  ch«  der  qomI*  fe 

ZwiMpalt  die  juRfan  wilden  Hen«D  tremiU  ? 

KSanxa. 

FaiKiiD  of  my  heart,  adieu  ! 
God  keep  thee  in  his  care ! 
Receive  this  parting  sigh ; 
Believe  this  parting  pray'r  ; 
And  do  not  quite  forget  tne  few 
Bright  hopes  we've  known.  Adieu  !  adieu .' 

Remember  vanish'd  hours, — 

Let  memory  softly  dwell 
On  one  who  thinks  of  thee 
With  thoughts  too  deep  to  tell, — 
On  one  whose  love  more  steadfast  grew 
'Blid  clouds  and  tears.    Adieu  !  adieu  ! 

Let  gentle  dreams  arise, — 

Wben  thou  art  far  from  me — 
Of  all  the  •*  counsel  sweet" 
That  I  have  shar'd  with  thee ! 
Think  of  me  still  aa  when  we  two, 
Mingled  sweet  thoughts !  Adieu !  adieu  I 

Think  of  the  heart  of  love 
That  ever  sprung  to  meet 
Thy  slightest  wish,^attd  deem'd 
No  earthly  joy  so  sweet 
As  when  on  spirit-wings  it  flew 
To  speak  with  thine  !    Adieu  *  adieu  ! 
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Think  of  the  heart  of  faith 

That  watch'd  with  aniioas  pain 
For  tidings  of  tb^  health 
0*er  the  dividing  main  ! 
Think  of  the  loving  heart  and  true 
That  writei  with  tears — Adieu!  adieu! 

Though  dark  with  many  a  fault 

The  self-same  heart  may  be, 
It  hath  one  spot  unstain'd : — 
It  never  erred  to  thee  ! 
These  are  no  idle  words — nor  new — 
Thou  knowest  their  truth  !  Adieu  !  adieu  ! 

Alicia  Jane  Sparrow. 


THE  MARINERS  BRIDE. 


FROM  THS  POXMS  OF  LUIS  DR  CAMOXKfl. 

**  Irme  qaiero,  inMlc«» 
A  aqoella  calerm, 
Con  el  mannero 
A  Mr  mariiMra.*' 

Look,  mother !  the  mariner's  rowing 

His  galley  adown  the  tide ; 
111  go  where  the  mariner's  going, 

Alid  be  the  mariner's  bride ! 

1  saw  him  one  day  through  the  wicket, 

I  opened  the  gate,  and  we  met. 

As  a  bird  in  the  fowler's  net 
Was  I  caught  in  my  own  green  thicket. 
Oh,  mother,  my  tears  are  flowing. 

They've  quench 'd  my  maidenly  pride — 
1*11  go  if  the  mariner's  going, 

And  be  the  mariner's  bride! 

This  Love,  the  tyrant,  evinces 

Alas !  an  omnipotent  might. 

He  darkens  the  mind  like  Night, 
He  treads  on  the  necks  of  princes ! 
Oh,  mother,  my  bosom  is  glowing, 

I'll  go,  whatever  betide, 
1*11  go,  since  the  mariner's  going. 

And  be  the  mariner's  bride  ! 

Yes,  mother !  the  Spoiler  has  reft  me 

Of  reason  and  selt-control ; 

Gone,  gone  is  my  wretehed  soul. 
And  only  my  body  is  left  me  ! 
The  winds,  oh  mother,  are  blowing. 

The  ocean  is  bright  and  wide ; 
I'll  go  where  the  mariner's  going, 

And  be  the  mariner's  bride  ! 

J.  C.  M. 


ODE.— WELCOME  TO  SPRING. 

Raise,  vocal  lyre,  the  song  of  pleasure,^- 
Her  light,  enlivening,  airy  measure ; 
For  see,  o'er  all  the  smilinc  land. 
Spring  blithely  waves  her  nawihom  wand. 
And  pours  her  bloomy  treasure  ! 
Forests  ope  their  leafy  arms 


To  embrace  her  budding  charms ; 

Grateful  flowerets  kiss  her  feet. 

Jocund  airs  enamored  greet 
The  bright  enchantress  who  all  hearts  can  cheer. 
Soft  Spring — the  sweetest  season  of  the  year ! 

With  brow  of  sunshine,  breath  of  balm, 
She  dances  o'er  the  hills,  and  drops 
A  shower  of  blossoms  on  the  fruit-tree  tops, 
A  gush  of  green  on  mead  and  woody  copse, 
The  birds  sing  'mid  the  entrancing  calm, 
"  Hail,  thou  who  dost  a  likeness  bear 
To  all  that's  young,  and  fresh,  and  fair  1 
Around  thee  frolic  Hope  and  Joy, 
And  he,  the  roguish  archer-boy. 
Who  shoois  in  every  month,  but  ne'er  so  well 
As  from  a  vernal  violet-purpled  dell  ! 

What  though  thine  early  flowers  soon  flee  ? 

Others  arise  with  equal  sweets  imbued  ; 

Nature  hath  realized  in  thee 

The  fabled  fount  of  youth,  each  year  renewed!" 

Thus  chant  they  in  their  artless  glee  ; 

And  cannot  we  from  the  wise  warblers  learn 

Repining  discontent  to  spurn  .' 

What  though  tme  bliss  may  fade  away  ? 

Let's  seize  another  and  be  j^y  ; 
Cull  from  the  thorniest  brier  its  fragrant  rose. 
Then  shall  we  ouaff  delight  whose  spring  ex- 
haustless  news ! 

Elkanor  Darbt. 


PERSIAN  POETRY. 


TO  TBS  EDITOR. 


Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  short  passage  which 
I  met  with  in  the  Fuvv/of  Jami.  Amidst  much 
that  is  rude  metaphor,  surely  there  is  much  that 
is  just  and  fine,  particularly  towards  the  end. 
Literally  ttanslated,  it  is  as  follows : — 

The  heavens  are  a  point  from  the  pen  of  God's 

perfection ; 
The  world  is  a  bud  from  the  bower  of  his  beauty  ; 
The  sun  is  a  spark  from  the  light  of  his  wisdom. 
And  the  sky  is  a  bubble  on  the  sea  of  his  power. 
His  beauty  is  free  from  the  spot  of  sin. 
Hidden  in  the  thick  veil  of  darkness. 
He  made  mirrors  oj  the  atoms  of  the  worlds 
And  threw  a  tfjUiumfrom  his  own  face  on  every 

atom! 
To  the  clear-seeing  eje,  whatsoever  is  fair. 
When  thou  see'st  it,  is  a  reflection  from  his  face. 


STRIKE  THE  TENTS  OF  SNOW. 

SONG  OF  THE  BEDOUIN  ARABS. 

RT  MRS.  CRAWFORD. 

Strike  the  tents  of  snow. 

And  away  we'll  go ; 
The  moon,  the  silver  moon,  shall  light 

Our  roving  bands 

To  the  desert's  sands. 
From  Yemen's  rosy  bowers  to-night. 
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In  her  gilded  halls, 

Where  the  fountain  falU, 
My  Peraian  maid  in  beauty  shines  ; 

'Tis  for  her  I  fly 

To  th«  burning  sky, 
To  win  bright  gems  from  glitt'ring  mines. 

With  my  gallant  train 

Soon  I'll  eome  axain, 
And  bring  her  spoils  with  peril  won ; 

Through  her  waving  curls, 

Weave  th^  orient  pearls, 
And  rubies  flashing  like  the  sun. 

In  her  snow'd  sherbet 

I  will  mincle  yet 
Sweet  roses  from  the  fair  Cathay ; 

Hark  !  the  camel  tells, 

With  its  tinkling  bells, 
'Tis  time  to  mount  our  steeds — away ! 


SISTER  ANGELS. 


Beai7ti7ul  thought !  as  we  wander  on 
Through  dark  and  stony  fields  of  strife, 

A  guardian  angel  travels  too. 
Sowing  his  Eden-seed  on  life. 

And,  sweet  to  think  that  angel  sees 
In  cloudless  light  our  Father's  face  ;* 

Breathing  sometimes  in  mortal  eyes 
A  faint  reflection  of  the  grace. 

From  Heaven  two  humbler  friends  are  sent. 
With  staflTand  lamp  our  path  to  guide  ; 

Faith's  ling'ring,  hopeful  eye,  may  trace 
Blessing  and  Trial  side  by  side. 

Idly  the  musing  scholar  marks 

'The  sunless  figures  on  a  dial ; 
In  vain  Truth's  text  we  strive  to  read. 

Save  on  the  shaded  face  of  Trial. 

Blessing  and  Trial  ever  travel 
Time's  road  of  pleasure  and  alarm  • 

Blessing  on  Trial  a  lustre  throwing. 
While  Trial  on  Blessing  sheds  a  charm. 

Sometimes  Blessing,  soraeltfflM  Trial, 
About  the  pilgrim's  step  is  seen ; 

One  leaves  a  summer  glow  to  cover 
Her  sister  with  its  golden  sheen. 

When  the  twilight  shutter  whispers 
That  Trial  the  threshold-stotoe  bath  crost. 

The  mild-ejed  angel,  Blessinc,  sprinkles 
Her  precious  spikenard  on  the  lost. 

Some  sweet  and  holy  comfort  rises. 
The  mourners'  room  a  perfume  fills ; 

And  the  dear  face,  by  faith  transfigured. 
Illumines  all  our  tearfbl  ills. 

The  faint  eye  droops  before  thy  glory, 
Oh,  dazzling  mystery  of  Love  ! — 

That  we  from  thorns  should  pluck  our  roses, 
From  flood  and  tempest  hail  our  dove ! 


*  St.  Matthew,  xviii.  10. 


Thev  who  to  lonely  seas  go  down. 

Where  merchant*galleys  groan  and  reel, 

And  the  fierce  billow,  tbund'ring  past. 
Hisses  against  the  smoking  keel  ;— 

Rare  visions  oA  they  gaze  on ;  tinging 
The  surge  that  drives  th*  wand'rer  home, 

A  purple  light  the*water  colors. 
Painting  a  rainbow  in  the  foam.* 

So  when  from  Fortune's  low'ring  hills. 
With  fire  and  clond  the  blast  descends, 

And  Hope's  vexed  ship  fh>m  wave  to  wave. 
Like  some  tost  pine-tree  shrieks  and  bencb. 

Blessing's  white  footstep  trembles  o'er 

The  swelling  storm  of  fear  and  night, 
And  in  the  foaming  track  of  Trial    * 
#  Kindles  a  rainbow  of  delight. 

Nor  sea  alone,  but  sounding  forest, 
Vapory  hill-top,  flow'ring  glade, 

Their  blessing  find  in  summer  sun. 
Their  trial  hour  in  winter  shade. 

And,  look,  those  shades  are  only  cnrtains. 
Let  down  by  Nature,  fold  on  fold. 

To  light  with  clearer  beam  the  pageant 
Crowding  her  wondrous  stage  of  gold. 

Blame  not  the  poet,  then,  if,  gasing 

On  stream  and  wood,  in  joy  or  gloom. 
He  learns  from  grass  or  flower  the  U 


That  sun  and  rain  wake  richest  bloom. 

Full  well  he  knows  the  veil  of  Trial 
O'er  Life's  dark  theatre,  is  drawn. 

That  Blessing's  sunny  wings  behind. 
May  flush  the  darkness  into  dawn. 

For  Blessing's  smile  is  sweetest  when 
Her  sister's  wintry  shade  she  breaks ; 

And  even  Trial  to  hearts  grows  dear. 
When  Blessing  dries  her  streaming  cheeks. 

Though  green  the  spot  where  Blessing  pitcbev 
Her  radiant  tent  by  fount  or  wood. 

With  brightest  zone  she  comes  to  meet  vs, 
In  wither'd  bower  Where  Trial  stood. 

March  15, 1845.  R.  A.  Willhott. 

jVote. — Mr.  Le  Bas,  the  late  Prineipal  of  the 
East  India  College,  has  a  beauUAil  paMage  on 
angels  in  one  of  his  Discouraes :— *'  Onr  holy  &ith 
tells  us  that  heaven  is  peopled  with  the  ftiendt 
and  guardians  of  man ;  that  heaven  is  agitated,  if 
I  may  so  sneak,  by  perpetual  sympathy  with  what 
is  passing  here  below.  The  blessed  miaisters  of  God 
are,  doubtless,  dwelling  in  seeure  and  nnntters- 
ble  bliss.  But  the  very  life  of  their  joy  consists  in 
this,  that  they  behold  the  face  of  our  Father  which 
is  in  heaven ;  and  from  them  the  glorius  splendor 
of  his  countenance  is  reflected  back.  So  that  we 
may  conceive  the  realms  of  light  to  be  filled  witli 
resemblances,  faint  and  imperfect  though  they  be, 
of  the  supreme  and  consummate  goodnese.  And 
hence  it  is  that  these  children  efiignt,  these  im- 
ages of  the  Divine  love,  are  incessantly  bending 
forward  from  their  abodes  of  glory,  and  tarning 
with  watchful  looks  towards  w,  who,  by  our  natu- 
ral birth,  are  the  hein  of  aofrow  and  comiptioB." 

*  Of  this  phenomenon  a  description  maybe 
found  in  any  popular  book  on  science. 
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" On  the  Hdmah Moittii,"  b;  Mr.  NudijiIi.— 
"  Wu  DMokiDd  originally  or  a  low  or  of  an  ele- 
Tslail  dagrec  of  deTelopmeDl  ?"  inquirai  Mr.  Ns- 
■my th.  Ue  uirwerB :  Ths  developmcDl  compst- 
iblg  with  tha  duo  fulfiliaant  of  lli«  cMctioni 
required  from  lacb  a  being  ai  min  muit  bare 
bMQ  perTecl.  No  feature  baari  so  iaitructiTeljr 
oD  iba  •olution  of  tfaa  variaui  difEcull  probtemi 
iavoliad  in  the  ibidy  of  atbaology,  aa  tfaa  foriD 
oflhe  rooulii  and  tha  deTelopmenl  of  tfae  teelb. 
In  tha  lower  animals,  ifae  moaib  ia  paculiarly  and 
beautiful] J  adapted  to  iheir  eiigencie*;  but  in 
tbst  of  mail  axiita  a  medium  type,  fitted  to  every 
peculiarity  of  lerraalrial  aiiitaoca.  No  other 
eonfomiBtioD  tfaan  that  giTao  to  him  can  at  once 
admit  of  periecl  articulatioD  and  maatication  of 
bii  Taried  food.  Horeoiar,  it  may  ba  regarded 
a*  fulfilling  a  moat  eaaenlial  jwrl  in  bia  iaiallsol- 
ual  life  ;  for  it  ia  the  nrgan  of  inteltectual  aiprai- 
aioD — a  grand  agent  in  the  communioo  of  locial 
lib.  De  viatic  HI  in  tha  character  of  the  mouth, 
Mr.  Naamyth  oonrenda,  are  >ilTi)ily  tha  effecta  of 
dsTialiooa  in  the  habita  of  individuals  compoalng 
racei.  When  ifaese  deviationB  are  pBrlid,  thay 
an  shown  in  individuala ;  when  general,  ihej 
aiaouDt  to  a.  national  or  tribe  characterialic  ;  and 
whan  continued  from  generslion  to  generation, 
(bey  becoma  hereditary.  Tha  nataral  action  of 
the  lower  jaw  upon  the  upper  ia  to  puib  out, 
evert,  or  expand  the  arch  of  the  upper  jaw; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impnisible,  by  any 
habit,  to  bring  in  or  to  contract  that  arch,  so  as  to 
produce  out  of  the  advanced  jaw  oflhe  negro  the 
vertical  jaw  of  the  Caucaaiso  and  other  well'de- 
veloped  rsoea.  A  vertical  is  aaid  to  ba  the  origi' 
nil  developmeat  of  the  inbnl  negro;  the  advan- 
ced mouth  of  the  odnlt  negro  is  tberafbra  not 
eoonnital,  but  factitious.  Tha  negro  of  the 
aotilhem  province!  of  the  United  States,  owing 
to  the  different  circomatancea  in  which  he  ia 
placed,  boa  not  tbe  advanced  mouth  of  hia  pro- 
geoitora  of  Africa  after  ths  second  or  third  gan- 
•lations.  Mr.  Nasmyth  then  proceeded  to  show 
moat  ably,  that  the  plaaiicity  of  the  mouth  in  in- 


fancy wBa  aiich  aa  (o  admit  of  the  factilioua  de- 
velopmanl  pointed  out.  Tha  ordinary  duties 
required  of  tbe  mouth  in  civilized  life  ate  a 
moderate  sierclse  of  power  for  division,  tearing, 
and  comminution  or  grinding;  whilst  in  uncivil- 
ized life  there  eiiit  mnch  more  powerful  eiac- 
liona,  which  have  a  great  controlling  Influence 
over  the  development  of  the  porta.  Man  in  the 
uncivilized  itate  baa  but  few  inatrumenti  or  tools 
to  asaist  him  in  operation!  of  any  kind,  and  his 
teeth  ate  leaify  !ub!tilutel  for  those  which  on  all 
occauoaa,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  ha  most  an- 
■crupuloualy  resorts  to.  He  attacki  the  rongbest 
matariola  of  all  kinda  with  hia  teeth ;  ha  naes 
them  to  form  and  to  fashion  those  materials  in  all 
•art*  of  wayi ;  and  thui  he  converla  the  dental 
organ  into  a  prebenaile  one.  Me  also  uses  hia 
teeth  aa  insCrumenli  for  punishing  his  enemjo, 
seizing  bis  prey,  and  aeparaling  the  osaimilative 
portiona  of  hia  foi>d  from  thoie  which  are  not, 
which,  with  the  little  assistance  he  derive!  from 
cooking,  lend  most  decidedly  to  evert  both  the 
upper   and   the   under  jaw.     Mr.    Naimyth   ez- 

glained  at  length  the  various  modificstioni  of  tbe 
icB,  arising  out  of  the  everaion  of  tbe  upper  jaw, 
so  common  in  uncivilized  life ;  whilst  in  the  civ- 
ilized, a  perfoet  organization  of  the  noulh  was 
pretty  generally  accompanied  by  a  well-devel- 
nped  brain,  a  reanlority  of  foature,  great  energy 
of  obaracler,  end  eorreapondiog  phyaieal  power 
and  arlivity. — Lit.  Cmwtu. 

New  GzKua  or  fkzsb  watzii  Spohoz. — This 
ainjular  and  higbly-inlarasting sponge  waalband 
at  Tenhy,  South  Walei,  by  a  poor  man  who  col- 
lecta  fresh-wBler  sheila  to  sell  to  tha  visitors.  It 
occurs  in  a  large  maddy  ditch  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tenby,  which,  altfaough  vary  near  the  sea,  has 
no  commnnicaliDn  with  it.     To  this  sponge  Hr. 


Bowarbank  give!  the  name  of  SotitatUpangiM ; 
and  ita  geoeno  and  apeciGo  descriptions  are  : — 
spoDgo,  with  a  central,  round,  or  oral  Dorlaeeans 
liody,  surrounded  by  three  winged  kemtoaa  fibres, 
"'hich  spring  from  itt  snrfoce.    8.  puUMU : — 
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sponge  free  ;  body  coyered  with  reticulations,  the 
areas  of  which  are  depressed,  furnished  with  two 
mammoe  opposed  to  each  other  either  in  the  long 
or  short  axis,  in  the  latter  case  with  a  deep  sinus 
intervening ;  fibre  flexible  ;  reticulations  polygo- 
nal, without  interstitial  fleshy  matter  or  spicula. 
This  beautiful  little  sponge  is  more  or  less  of  an 
oval  form ;  it  rarely  exceeds  half  an  inch  in 
length  from  one  extremity  of  the  fibre  to  the 
other,  and  the  central  body  is  about  fbur  lines  in 
length  ;  the  fibres  are  of  a  greenish  amber  color, 
the  body  partaking  of  the  same  hue,  but  much 
deepened  oy  its  greater  degree  of  density.  When 
denuded  or  its  surrounding  fibres,  the  body  ap- 
pears to  be  divided  into  numerous  nearly  equal- 
sided  polygonal  areas,  which  are  most  frequently 
five  or  six-sided.  From  the  angles  of  these  reti- 
culations the  fibrous  structure  springs,  preserving 
the  same  form  of  reticulation  as  that  of  the  parent 
surface.  Its  internal  structure  also  presents  many 
interesting  peculiarities. — Ltf.  Gax. 

TiLBOTTPES. — We  have  recently  seen,  at  M. 
ClBudet*s  studio,  an  union  of  solar  drawing  and 
miniature  painting,  which  renders  the  talbotype 
not  only  the  most  pleasing  photographic  picture, 
but  a  highly-finished  work  of  art.  M  Claudet's 
recent  discovery  that  the  visual  focus  is  not  the 
photogenic  focus  of  the  camera  has  greatly  aided 
this.  The  limbs  of  the  sitter  are  now  always  with 
unerring  certainty  represented  in  good  drawinc, 
instead  of  disproportioned,  as  almost  invariably 
hitherto.  But  the  principal  aid  to  the  fine  gen- 
eral efl^ect,  the  chief  object  of  this  brief  notice,  is 
the  pencil  of  M.  Mansion,  who  finishes  the  pho- 
tograph, following  nature  in  her  lights  and  shades, 
artistically  heightening  both. — Lit,  Gaz. 

Gift  to  Merbhkt  All — We  ca]l  attention  to 
the  coatly  gift  about  to  be  presented,  by  the  East 
India  Company,  to  Mehemet  Ali,in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  which 
kept  the  highway  to  India,  throagh  his  dominions, 
open  to  our  merchants,  while  we  were  battering 
down  his  Syrian  towns, — and  which  is  now  to  be 
seen  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Smith,  in  Duke- 
street,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields.  This  gift  is  worthy 
its  occasion,  and  of  the  body  of  prince-merc bants 
who  confer  it;  but  no  idea  of  its  magnificence 
can  be  conveyed  by  description.  It  has  been  de- 
signed, modelled,  and  manofiictored  on  the  prem- 
ises of  Mr.  Smith  ;  where  it  awaits  the  arrange- 
ments for  its  transmission  and  presentation  to  the 
Pacha.  This  superb  specimen  of  the  silver- 
smith's art,  is  a  silver  foontain  ;  flrom  whose  top, 
at  an  elevation  of  10  feet  from  the  gronnd,  water 
is  thrown  in  a  jet,  by  means  of  an  arrangement  in 
the  interior,  and  faUs  over  into  three  successive 
basins,  in  the  form  of  the  pyramid.  The  base  of 
this  fountain,  resting  on  a  slab  of  black  marble,  is 
a  qnadrangular  reservoir,  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  terminating^  in  fluted  claws,  to  contain  the 
water,— presenting  externally  the  appearance  of 
a  massive  and  enriched  pedestal  to  the  upper 
stracture.  In  the  centre  of  this  pedestal  rises  a 
sort  of  altar  or  column,  also  quadrangular ;  and  a 
shaft,  springing  out  of  this  smaller  table,  sustains 
the  first  and  broadest  of  the  basins.  From  this 
lower  basin  the  water  is  returned  into  the  interi- 
or, and  raised  again  for  die  supply  of  the  fbnnt- 
aio.  Reeting  on  the  basement,  at  each  of  its  fbar 
comers,  is  a  costly  vase,  of  elegant  design,  oon- 
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taining  a  group  of  flowers  in  frosted  silver ;  and 
falling  from  the  scrolls  of  the  upper  table  or  altar, 
towards  the  four  vases,  are  cornucopia,  also  filled 
with  flowers.  A  wreath  of  oak-leaves  and  acorns, 
twisted  and  banded  together  into  a  sort  of  cable, 
in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style  (which  is  that  of  the 
whole  design),  undulates  within  and  around  the 
edges  of  the  lower  basin ;  and  the  whole  work, 
which  is  in  frosted  silver  with  burnished  edges, 
is  enriched  by  fruit,  flowers,  scrolls  and  wreaths, 
— human  figures  being  avoided,  in  deference  to 
the  religious  laws  of  Egypt, — with  a  profnaion 
which  makes  the  impossibility  of  conveying  sn 
idea  of  the  work,  or  its  magnificent  appearance, 
by  any  means  less  descriptive  than  drawings.  A 
convex  shield,  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
base,  bears  the  inscription, that  follows, — on  each 
side  in  a  diflferent  language  : — '*  To  His  High- 
ness, Mehemet  Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt,  Presented  by 
the  Bast  India  Company.  London.  A.  D.  1845. 
The  other  languages  are  Turkish,  Arabic,  and 
Latin.  The  amount  of  silver  employed  in  this 
superb  specimen  of  English  art  is  10,400  ounces ; 
and  the  cost  of  the  work  £7fi00.'-^tktmmum. 

Lord  Rosse's  Tklescops. — In  an  account  of 
Lord  Rosse's  "  Leviathan"  Telescope,  lately  pub- 
lished by  Sir  James  South,  there  occurs  inter  aiia 
the  following  remarks : — 

*'  A  star  of  the  7th  magnitude  was  some  min- 
utes of  a  degree  distant  firom  the  moon's  darit 
limb ;  this  star,  instead  of  disappearing  the  m^ 
ment  the  moon's  edge  came  in  contact  with  it, 
apparently  glided  on  the  moan*9  dark  snrfaee,  as  if 
it  nad  been  seen  through  a  transparent  moon,  or  as 
if  the  star  were  between  me  and  the  moon.  It 
remained  in  the  moon's  disk  nearly  2  seconds  of 
time,  and  then  instantly  disappeared.  The  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  is  involved  in  impenetrable 
mystery.' 

Permit  me  to  make  on  attempt  to  solve  the  di^ 
ficulty.  Two  modes  occur  to  me  of  explaining 
it:—- Ist.  From  the  nnimpured  light  of  otars 
while  approaching  the  body  of  the  moon,  and 
their  instantaneous  disappearance  on  o«ming  in 
contact,  the  absence  of  a  lunar  atmoapbere  has 
been  inferred ;  but  may  not  the  phenomenon  in 
question  be  caused  by  some  remains  of  that  en- 
velope, still  investing  the  mined  satellite  suffi- 
cient to  eanse  a  refraction  of  the  light  of  the  star 
so  as  to  project  it  on  the  face  of  the  moon, 
and  retain  it  there  for  an  instant  afUr  the  star  it- 
self has  set  behind  the  moon.— Sd.  The  other  and 
perhaps  the  more  satisfactory  explanation  is,  that 
thai  portion  of  the  stream  of  light  prooeediogf^om 
the  star  which  has  passed  the  moon  towards  the 
observer,  ere  she  has  intercepted  the  rest,  contin- 
ues to  flow  into  the  eye  for  a  moment  aiVer  the  otsr 
itself  has  gone  behind  the  noon,  and  as  Mm  am- 
putated portion  bears  with  it  the  star'a  image,  and 
continues  it  in  the  eye,  ot  least  till  its  last  drsf 
has  impinged  on  the  retina,  while  tbe  body  of  the 
moon  has  in  the  mean  time  glided  eastward  a  lit- 
tle beyond  the  line  of  the  ray,  the  illasion  of  the 
star  appearing  between  the  moon  and  the  ofaeerv- 
er  most  be  complete.  According  to  the  nsool 
compatation  of  the  velocity  of  light,  it  wonld  not 
take  above  one  second  to  traverse  the  sublonary 
distance,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  irapmesion 
on  the  retina  is  not  off  instantaneously,  so  that 
there  would  be  *^  nearly  2  seconds"  daring  which 
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Btill  remains  a  means  of  detennining  whether 
either,  and,  if  either,  which  of  the  aoove  hypoth- 
eses, be  the  tnie  account  of  the  matter. — If  the 
phenomenon  be  caused  by  refraction,  then  it  will 
be  repeated,  or  rather  reversed  at  the  reappearance 
of  the  star  on  the  western  limb,  for  upon  this 
principle  it  must  there  again  be  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  for  the  same  time  projected  upon  the 
moon's  lace,   while  it  will   be  a  shorter  time 
(shorter  exactly  the  time  taken  up  with  these  ex- 
hibitions,) traversing  the  back  of  the  moon  than 
it  otherwise  ought  to  be,  just  as  the  sun  appears 
to  perform  that  part  of  his  daily  journey  which 
lies  below  the  horizon,  in  a  shorter  time  than  the 
apper  half.     Again,  if  Me  relative  motions  of  light 
anittke  moon  be  the  cause,  the  star  will  be  a  mo- 
ment or  two  longer  than  it  should  be  in  again 
making  its  appearance ;  and  what  is  remarkable, 
it  will  not  emerge  directly  at  the  moon's  western 
edge,  hut  as  far  from  it  as  tt  formerly  appeared  to 
intrude  upon  the  eastern.    Should  this  be  ascer- 
tained by  obserraiion  to  be  the  case,  the  fact  will 
afford  another  interesting  proof  of  the  progressive 
nature  of  light  and  its  remsrkable  consequences. 
One  of  the  other  facts  alluded  to  as  mysterious 
subjects  by  Sir  James,  in  the  account  referred  to 
is,  the  circumstance  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  while 
crossing  the  disk  of  their  primary,  occasionally  ex- 
hibiting various  degrees  of  lignt,  from  the  black 
to  the  white.     Now  it  appears  to  me  that  this  can 
arise  froon  no  other  cause,  than  these  satellites 
having  a  rotatory  motion  on  their  own  axis,  quite 
independent  of  the  primary,  and  thus  presenting 
different  sides  to  us  in  passing  over  their  primary's 
face;  and  if  Jupiter's  satellites  have  this  advan- 
tage, may  we  not  reasonably  infer  that  all  other 
satellites  had  it  originally  too  ? — for  otherwise  one 
hemisphere  of  each  would  lose  the  use  of  its  pri- 
mary as  a  moon  or  reflector.     Our  own  moon 
wants  it,  indeed,  but  this  is  only  one  of  many 
proofs  of  her  present  ruined  condition  ;  the  natu- 
ral consequences  ofthat  convulsion,  which  seems 
to  have  shattered  her  framework,  and  lefl  her  to 
be  moulded  into  the  egg-shape  by  the  powerful 
attraction  of  her  primary,  by  which  her  original 
rotatory  motion  would  soon  be  stopped. — Aihena- 
um. 

Patent  Podimecuar. — Under  this  denomina- 
tion we  have  seen  a  very  ingenious  carriage  (ex- 
hibited for  a  while  in  Kegent-street),  in  which 
the  rider  propels  the  vehicle  with  great  ease  to 
himself,  and  at  a  rate  reaching  to  six  or  eight 
miles  an  hour.  Instead  of  the  treadles,  like  a 
weaver's  loom,  hitherto  employed  to  work  the 
motive  power,  it  is  done  by  simply  pressing  the 
feet  OD  the  movable  foot-board  on  which  they 
naturally  rest.  This  simple  process  works  the 
machinery,  and  the  usual  handle  turns  and  directs 
the  carriage.  The  invention  seems  admirably 
adapted  for  cripples,  or  invalids,  for  park-exer- 
cise, and  for  recrestion  generally.  It  is  stated 
that  the  mechanism  is  equally  applicable  to  boats. 
— Lit*  Gaz. 

The  British  Mitseum. — The  total  receipts 
during  the  year  1844  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
40,430Z.;  and  the  estimated  expenditure  to  40,8692.; 
whilst  the  actual  expenditure  has  been  37,4492. ; 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  in  the  31  st  of  Decem- 
ber last  of  298U.    Of  the  sura  of  37,4492.  thus  ez- 
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pended,  18,6642.  was  appropriated  to  salaries; 
J 4812.  to  household  expenses;  X1,7C62.  to  pur- 
chases and  acquisitions;  45632.  to  bookbinding, 
cabinets,  &c.,  for  preserving  collections;  96:iM. 
for  the  cost  of  printing  catalogues,  and  making 
casts;  and  692.  17s.  for  law-expenses  There 
were  16262.  for  mss. ;  44212.  for  printed  books; 
7392.  for  fossils  and  minerals ;  llo52.  for  zoologi- 
cal specimens;  1002.  for  botanical  specimens; 
15392. for  coins  and  numismatic  antiquities;  2042. 
for  casts  from  Athens;  and  9032.  for  prints  and 
engravings  — Lit.  Gaz. 

New  Method  or  TANitmo. — We  have  been 
favored  by  Dr.  TumbuU  with  his  specification  of 
a  patent  recently  taken  out  by  him  for  a  new 
method  of  more  speedily  and  effectually  tanning 
hides  and  skins,  and  of  extracting  and  separating 
the  catechuic  acid  from  the  tannic  acid  in  the 
catechu,  or  terra  japonioa,  used  in  tanning.  As 
the  process  involves  facts  of  scientific  interest  as 
well  as  promises  of  manufacturing  and  social  ad- 
vantages, we  have  much  pleasure  in  noticing  the 
subject.  The  process  of  tanning  consists  in  the 
combination  of^the  celatinous  substance  of  which 
the  skin  is  principuly  composed  and  tannic  acid 
or  tannin,  xhe  slowness  of  the  process,  and  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
accomplished,  arise  from  the  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing the  tannin  or  tannic  acid  into  contact  with 
the  gelatinous  tissue  or  fibre  of  the  skin.  The 
causes  of  this  difficulty  are  several,  but  the  prin- 
cipal are,  the  presence  of  lime,  from  steeping  to 
remove  the  hair  and  epidermis ;  the  extraction  of 
catechuic  acid  from  terra  japonica  ;  and  the  gen- 
eration of  gallic  acid  from  the  oak-bark.  To  pre- 
vent these  causes  operating,  is  the  object  of  the 
Dr's  improvements.  He  has  devised  the  with- 
drawal of  the  lime  from  the  impregnated  hide ; 
but  we  pass  on  to  the  avoidance  altogether  of  the 
use  of  this  material.  He  removes  the  hair  from 
hides  and  skins :  *<  first,  by  steeping  them  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar  or  other  saccharine  matter,  whether 
obtained  from  honey,  potatoes,  beet-root,  wood, 
or  any  other  substances.  Secondly,  by  steeping 
the  hides  and  skins  in  a  solution  of  muriate  of 
soda.  By  the  first  method,  the  sugar  of  saccha- 
rine matter,  which  contains  no  nitrogen,  is 
brought  into  contact  side  by  side  with  the  hides 
or  skins,  and  an  instantaneous,  rapid,  and  regu- 
lar action  is  thereby  created  and  continued  be- 
tween the  sugar  and  the  hides  or  skins,  which 
causes  the  gelatine  or  true  skin  to  swell  and  ex- 
land,  and  without  acting  upon  or  causing  any  in- 
ury  to  the  gelatinous  fibre  of  the  hides  or  sains, 
oosens  the  epidermis  and  renders  the  removal  of 
the  hair  a  matter  easily  effected.  By  the  second 
method,  the  mixture  of  muriate  of  soda  and  wa- 
ter contracts  the  epidermis  without  acting  upon 
the  gelatine,  and  thus  loosens  and  separates  it 
fVom  the  true  skin,  b^  which  means  the  hair  is  easi- 
ly removed  without  injuring  the  gelatinous  matter 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  leather.  The  eflfect 
in  both  operations  is  the  same;  for  as  the  saccha- 
rine matter,  by  force  of  its  operation  upon  the  ni- 
trogenous substance  in  the  skin,  causes  the  gela- 
tine or  true  skin  to  expand,  and  thus  loosens  the 
epidermis,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fibre  is 
preserved  fVom  putrefaction ;  so  the  solution  of 
muriate  of  soda,  whilst  it  contracts  or  destroys 
the  epidermis  and  renders  the  removal  of  the 
hair  easy,  also  tends  greatly  to  preserve  the  fibre 
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of  the  hide  or  skin  from  putrefaction.  *  *  When 
the  hair  is  removed  by  either  of  the  means  above 
mentioned,  or  when  the  lime  has  been  extracted 
by  the  process  before  alluded  to,  the  skins  and 
hides  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  stale  to  receive  and 
imbibe  the  tannic  acid  much  more  rapidly  and 
eflfectually   th^in   by  any  other  means.     Having 
thus  removed  one  of  the  obstructions  to  tanning, 
the  Dr.  proposes  to  get  rid  of  the  other  difficulties, 
by  separating  the  japonic  or  catechoic  acid,  and 
other  deleterious    matter  to   be   found  in    terra 
japonica,  from  the  tannic  acid,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  or  generation  of  gallic  and  eU 
lagic  acids,  when   oak-bark,  divi  divi,  valonin, 
and  other  tanning  materials  are  used.     The  first 
is  accomplished  by  grinding  catochues  into  fine 
powder,  and  then  mixing  the  powder  with  either 
warm  or  cold   water  in  the  proportion  of  two 
pounds  of  terra  japonica  to  one  gallon  of  water, 
until  ii  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  and  when  cold, 
pouring  the  liquid  into  a  large  cylinder  or  tank 
made  of  any  material  not  injuriously  acted  upon 
by  ncids,  with  a  bottom  made  of  fine  wire-gauze, 
calico,  linen  or  ther  porous  material.    By  this 
means  the  catecbuic  acid,  extractive,  and  other 
deleterious  matter  to  be  found  in  the  catechues, 
are  retained  by  reason  of  their  being  insoluble  in 
eold  water,  and  a  pure  tanning  liquid,  freed  from 
these  injurious  ingredients,  is  obtained,     ^he  pu- 
rified   liquor  thus  obtained  from  terra  japonica 
will  be  found  much  more  efl^ectual  in  preserving 
sails  of  vessels,  and  linen  cloth  exposed  to  the 
weather,  than   the   terra  japonica  as  now  used. 
To  prevent  the  formation  of  gallic  and  el  lagic 
acids,  which  are  generated  in  the  tanning  liquor 
when  it  is  composed  of  oak-bark,  divi  divi,  valo- 
nia,  and  other  tanning  materials,  by  the  operation 
of  the  atmospheric  air,  it  is  proposed  to  grind  the 
materials  into  fine  powder,  and  to  exclude  the 
atmospheric  air  from  operating  upon  it  during  the 
time  the  process  of  tanning  is  going  on.    The 
hides  or  skins  being  thus  prepared,  and  being 
well  washed  and  cleansed,  they  are  to  be  tanned 
by  two  different  modes.    First,  by  the  application 
of  a  new  physical  force,  different  from  ordinary 
capillary  attraction  or  hydrostatic  pressure :  and 
secondly,  in  pits  or  tanks  so  constructed,  by  com- 
municating with  each  other,  as  to  keep  up  a  gen- 
eral and  constant  agitation  and  circulation  of  the 
tanning  liquid    until   the   hides    or    skins    are 
tanned." 

These  two  modes  are  described  at  length  ;  but 
we  can  only  state  here  that  the  ^*  physical  force" 
applied  is  the  law  of  currents  known  as  endos- 
mosis  and  exosmosis.  The  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  Dr.  Tumbuirs  improvements  are 
stated  to  be, — **  1st,  A  great  additional  weight  of 
leather,  especially  in  calf-skins.  Sd,  Leather  of 
a  much  better  quality,  soft,  and  not  liable  tocraok 
or  stain.  3d,  A  considerable  diminution  in  the 
expense.  And,  4th,  The  tanning  is  oflfected  in 
one  quarter  of  the  time  consumed  in  the  present 
mode  of  tanning.^'^LtC.  Chiz. 

Civil  EiiaiivEKRS. — From  the  concurrent  teat- 
monies  of  the  classic  writers,  Ostia  was  originally 
founded  anno  634  b.  c.  by  Ancus  Martius.  It 
was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  about 
fourteen  miles  below  Rome  ;  and  as  the  supplies 
for  the  capital  arrived  by  thtf  river,  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  improve  the  navigation,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  for  the  slielter  of  the  fleet, 


which  usually  lay  in  the  roadatead.    Aoeording* 
ly  the  EmpOTor  Claudius  determined  to  confftroet 
a  new  harbor,  entirely  independent  of  the  river, 
but  at  the  same  time  having  a  connexion  with  it. 
The  'general  plan  of  this  work,  as  described  by 
Suetonius,  and  as  given  in  Cannia's  great  work 
on  the  architecture  of  the  ancients,  is  shown  to 
have    consisted  of  an  extensive  outer  harbor, 
formed  by  two  artificial  moles,  each  projecting 
about  1900  feet  into  the  sea,  enclosing  a  space  of 
about  130  acres.     Between  the  extremities  of  the 
moles  was  situated  another  detached  mole,  whicb 
formed  a  breakwater,  supported  a  lighthouse, 
and  gave  two  entrances  to  the  harbour,  across 
which  chaiosScould  be  drawn  to  form  a  closed  port 
in  time  of  war.    A  small  inner  harbor  was  «lso 
constructed,  in  which  vessels  could  always  remain 
afloat.    This  covered  about  7  acres,  and  commu- 
nicated with  the  Tiber  by  means  of  two  parallel 
canals  furnished  with  stop-gat6s,in  order  that  the 
water  of  the  river  might  be  turned  tlirough  the 
harbor  for  scouring  away  the  muds,  or  fur  other 
purposes.    There  is  no  evidence  to  shov^that 
the  pound-lock  was  known  or  used.    The  walls 
of  the  moles  were  constructed  upon  arches,  ao  as 
to  give  free  access  to  the  current ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  were  sufficiently  solid  to  break  the  sea, 
and  to  produce   tranquillity  within.     This  was 
very  necessary ;  for  from  the  geological  condition 
and  the  geographical  position  of  (^tia,  the  coast 
was  subject  to  constant  advance  from  the  alluvial 
deposit  brought  down  by  the  Tiber.    By   this 
means  a  delta  has  constantly  been  in  progress  of 
formation,  and  in  the  course  of  2460  years,  the 
line  of  shore  has  advanced  about  3  miles  600 
yards.    All  the  attempts  to  improve  the  entrance 
of  the  Tiber  were,  by  this  deposit,  rendered  com- 
pletely abortive.    Eventually  the  ports  of  Claudi 
us  and  of  Trajan  suffered  the  same  fate :  and  ai< 
though  the  works  at  Ostia  were  considered  by 
the  Romans  as  their  greatest  labor,  they  were  of 
necessity  abandoned,  and  the  harbor  of  Centum 
Cellae,  or  Civita  Vecchia,  was  constructed  as  a 
substitute.    In  the  works  of  Ostia  there  was  visi- 
ble much  novelty  and  in^enuit^  in  design  and  in 
construction  ;  indeed  it  must  be  observed,  that 
almost  every  principle  adopted  by  the  improved 
skill  and  science  of  modern  times  appears  to  have 
been  there  carried  into  effect  with  singular  perse- 
verance and  ability.     By  a  careful  study  of  the 
original  plans  of  these  ancient  works,  and  the  re- 
sults, engineers  might  read  useful  lessons  (or  the 
treatment  of  many  of  the  harbors  of  England,  par- 
ticularly those  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  where, 
as  at  Dover,  great  difficulties  are  to  be  contended 
with  from  the  motion   of  the  shingle  and   silt. 
The  position  of  English   harbors  differs  in  some 
degree  from  that  of  Ostia,  on  accoont  of  the  for- 
mer being  subject  to  the  action  of  a  great  rise  of 
tide  and  strong  literal  currents  ;  while  the  latter 
was  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  there 
is  scarcely  any  rise   of  tide,  and  of  which  the 
shore-currents  are  sluggish.    The  deposits  of  sill 
would  be  in  the  latter  case  very  rapio,  as  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Tiber,  entering  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  shore,  would  arrest  the  current,  and  the 
whole   epeedily    would   become   comparatirely 
stagnant.    In  the  discussion  which  ensued  npott 
this  interesting  paper,  the  cases  of  Dover,  i^e, 
Ramsgate,  and  man  v  other  harbors,  were  expUw- 
ed,  and  the  probable  result  of  the  present  wwJw 
commented  apoo«— >!«<.  Gux. 
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The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body,  considered 
in  relation  to  Hfjolth  and  Morals.  By  George 
Moore,  M.  D  ,  6lc. 

The  fimt  apparent  purpose  of  Dr.  Moore  18 
to  prove  that  the  soul  la  immaterial,  and  has  an 
existence  separate  from  the  body,  with  an  action 
apart  from  the  brain,  and  depending  as  a  medium 
rather  upon  the  nervous  system.  With  this  ob- 
ject he  goes  over  a  large  extent  of  ground,  physi- 
ological, metaphysical,  and  physical — in  the  sense 
of  the  disease  or  ill  effects  induced  by  disordered 
action  or  disordered  emotions.  During  this  long 
lurvey,  he  brings  together  a  great  number  of  cu- 
rioos  facts  relative  to  the  operations  of  the  mind 
in  health,  in  disease,  and  in  the  abnormal  states 
of  insanity,  mesmerism,  and  somnambulism  ;  but 
without  inducing  conviction  in  his  main  object; 
since,  if  thought,  or  rather  mental  volition,  is  im- 
possible to  matter,  then  is  the  mind  of  brutes  im- 
material. We  are  not  sure  that  Dr.  Moore 
might  deny  this  conclusion  ;  but  if  it  be  admitted, 
no  religious  results  can  he  deduced  from  immate- 
riality. Something  of  the  same  logical  defect 
may  be  visible  in  the  practical  conclusions  aimed 
at.  We  all  know  the  power  of  the  mind  ;  how 
the  health  and  the  functions  of  the  body  are  con- 
trolled by  it ;  how  one  passion  or  emotion  is  sub- 
dued by  another  more  powerful.  The  difficulties 
lie  in  the  discovery  and  application  of  the  proper 
stimuli,  so  as  to  act  not  at  random  but  by  rule, 
and  safely  as  well  ast  regularly :  for  intense  emo- 
tion may  not  only  injure  health  but  destroy  life, 
>u  some  of  Dr.  Alogre^s  instances  show.  Proper 
nutriment  and  proper  exercise  are  the  true  princi- 
ples for  a  healthy  human  being,  if  we  could  but 
apply  them  ;  though,  perhaps,  the  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano  requires  a  good  basis  to  proceed 
upon.  If,  however.  Dr.  Mooro*s  conclusions  are 
not  altogether  convincing,  his  book  is  curious^ 
9nd  attractive  from  the  number  of  curious  facts 
lie  has  collected  together. — Spectator. 

Human  Magnetism ;  its  Claims  to  dispassionate 
Inquiry :  being  an  .Attempt  to  show  the  utility  oj 
its  application  for  the  Relief  of  Human  Suffer- 
ing.  By  W.  Newnham,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  432. 
John  Churchill. 

Mr.  Nkwkham  is  a  new  advocate  for  the  exist- 
ence of  human  magnetism,  and  a  volunteer  to 
the  ranks  of  expounders  of  a  subject  of  inquiry 
which  has  hitherto  been  lessened  in  estimation 
chiefly  by  its  own  followers.  Contemned  by 
men  of  science,  phenomena  of  high  interest  have 
been  banded  over  by  tacit  consent  to  ignorant 
empirics  and  traders  in  the  mysterious — and  the 
demand  for  such  appears  at  the  present  moment 
to  have  grown  up  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  atten- 
tion given  to  the  subject  by  persons  of  philosoph- 
ical habits.  This  state  of  things  cannot  last  long, 
the  time  will  com^  when  tne  most  skilful  and 
intellectual  research  will  be  centered  in  eliminat- 
ing the  true  from  the  false,  and  establishing,  on 
the  incontrovertible  basis  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience, the  principles  of  those  physiological 
phenomena,  in  which  the  relations  of  the  senses, 
of  the  mind  and  body,  and  of  one  human  being 
to  another,  are  brought  into  such  wonderful  an- 
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tagonism.  Mr.  Newnham  belongs  to  a  certain 
extent  to  this  class  of  inquirers,  aUhough  he  does 
not  advance  beyond  the  mere  threshold  of  the  in- 
quiry. He  besan,  like  most  others,  in  being  op- 
posed to  so-carie'd  mesmerism,  and  was  asked  by 
some  friends  to  write  a  paper  against  it,  in  which 
a  priori  proceeding  he  was  assisted  by  a  person 
who  furnished  him  with  materials  which  proved 
incontestably,  that  under  some  circumstances  the 
operator  might  be  duped, — that  hundreds  of  en- 
lightened persons  might  equally  be  deceived  : 
and  certainly  went  far  to  show  that  the  pretend- 
ed science  was  wholly  a  delusion  ;  but  the  intel- 
lect of  the  author  of  the  "Reciprocal  Influence 
of  Body  and  Mind"  was  so  tempered  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  abstract  troths,  that  he  felt  at  once 
that  the  facts  so  placed  before  him  only  led  to  the 
direct  proof  that  certain  phenomena  niig!it  be 
counterfeited — and  the  existence  of  counterfeit 
coin  is  rather  a  proof  that  there  is  somewhere  the 
aenuine  standard  gold  to  be  imitated.  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  that  when  he  investigated  the  facta 
with  such  absence  of  all  prejudice,  he  soon  found 
amidst  much  fraud  and  jugglery,  also  many  valu- 
able truths ;  to  expound  which,  and  the  causes 
why  the  subject  has  not  been  fairly  investigated, 
and  the  reasons  of  the  opposition  and  contempt 
which  it  has  generally  to  put  up  with,  is  the  on 
ject  of  the  present  work. — Lit.  Gaz. 


Description  and  Uses  of  the  Improved  Moveable 
Planisphere,  exemplified  in  a  Series  of  Problems^ 
showing  its  utility  as  a  cheap  and  portable  9ub» 
stitutefor  the  Celestial  Globe.  By  Jehoshaphat 
A  spin. 

This  is  a  singularly  ingenious  contrivance, 
and  must  prove  exceedingly  useful  to  those  who 
are  anxious  to  scquire  a  knowledge  of  what  baa 
been  not  inaptly  called  "celestial  aeography." 
In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  meritorious  contrivance,  we  shall 
give  Mr.  Aspin*s  account  of  the  objects  and  uses 
of  the  Improved  Moveable  Planisphere.  On  thii 
head  Mr.  Aspin  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 

The  Improved  Moveable  Planisphere,  though 
simple  in  its  construction,  affords  the  means  of 
solving  most  of  the  problems  usually  worked  up- 
on the  celestial  globe,  with  considerably  less  la- 
bor and  jfiore  perspicuity  in  regard  to  the  divis- 
ions of  hours  than  can  be  effected  by  the  ordinary 
twelve-inch  globe  :  and,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
comparatively  low  price,  its  portableness  will 
procure  it  a  decided  preference  in  situations 
where  the  globe  might  prove  an  incumbrnnce. 

The  Improved  Planisphere,  consisting  of  only 
two  cards,  affords  by  a  single  movement  of  one 
of  them,  the  times  of  the  star's  rising  throughout 
the  year;  by  a  second  motion,  its  times  of  culmi- 
nation ;  and  by  a  third,  its  times  of  setting  for  the 
like  period.  By  means  of  a  moveable  index,  cor- 
responding to  the  brass  qiiadrant  of  the  artificial 
glooe,  most  questions  relative  to  the  apparent 
movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  fixed 
stars,  or  their  positions  at  particular  moments, 
may  be  correctly  answered.  This  index  forms 
an  entirely  new  feature  in  the  construction  of 
planispheres,  and  renders  the  Improved  Move- 
able Planisphere  peculiarly  useful  and  amusing 
to  young  persons  who  may  not  have  the  advan- 
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tage  of  an  astronomical  preceptor.  A  very  few 
exercises  upon  it  will  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
places  of  the  constellations,  and  the  names  of  the 
principal  stars  when  viewed  in  the  heavens; 
with  their  periodical  seasons  of  rising,  culminat- 
ing, and  setting;  in  addition  to  numerous  useful 
deductions,  to  which  the  study  will  naturally 
lead. 

For  the  use  of  schools  this  Planisphere  possess- 
es the  decidod  advantage  that  each  pupil  may 
have  one,  either  for  the  purpose  of  following  the 
verbal  instructions  of  the  teacher  in  the  hour  of 
study,  or  for  self-improvement  in  leisure  mo- 
ments ;  a  benefit  not  to  be  derived  from  a  globe, 
which  pertains  to  the  whole  school. 

We  would  wilingly  quote  Mr.  Aspln's  descrip- 
tion 'of  his  ingenious  and  useful  invention,  but 
have  not  the  requsite  space.  It  cannot  fail  to  find 
it^  way  into  general  use  when  its  merits  become 
known. 

The  Dipiamatic  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Hon- 
arable  Richard  HiU^  LL.D.y  F.  R.  S  L.  Envoy 
Extraordinary  from  the  Court  of  St.  James  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy ^  in  the  Reign  of  Qveen 
^nns.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W,  Bluekley,  B,  A. 
2  vols. 

The  author  of  this  voluminous  correspondence 
was  for  nine  years  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in 
Flanders  under  Kinc  William  III.,  subsequently  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  the  following  reign 
Envoy  Extraordinary  from  the  British  court  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  It  is  only  recently  that  the 
valuable  papers  here  printed  were  discovered. 
Tbey  embrace  a  period  of  great  interest,  from  1703 
to  1706,  and  are  illustrative  of  the  secret  policy  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  sovereigns  and 
statesmen  of  Europe  as  regards  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Vaudois, 
guaranteed  by  England,  and  of  the  wars  of  that 
period  in  the  Cevennes,  Piedmont, and  Lombardy. 
Among  the  letters,  there  are  several  from  Queen 
Anne,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Princes  Eugene, 
D'Armstadt,  and  Leichtenstein ;  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy,  Marlborough,  and  Shrewsbury  ;  Earls  Pe- 
terborough and  Nottingham ;  ihe  Archbishop  of 
Canterburv,  Lord  Godolphin,  and  Sir  George 
Rooke.  As  materials  of  historv*  they  are  of  vast 
importance,  but  we  are  incliDed  to  consider  them 
more  fitted  for  future  reference  than  for  present 
reading.  It  is  the  pains-taking  scholar  only  who 
can  be  got  to  peruse  nine  hundred  pages  of  mat- 
ter-of-fact correspondence. 

Ike  Vaudois :  Comprising  Observations  made  du- 
ring a  Tour  to  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
Summer  of  1844.  By  E.  Henderson,  D.  D.  12 
mo.  pp.  262.     Snow,  London. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is  to  excite  a 
more  general  attention  and  sympathy  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  whom  it  treats.  The  introduction 
to  the  work  extends  to  somewhat  more  than  forty 
pages,  and  presents  a  careful  and  authentic 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Vaudois — those  an- 
cient witnesses  (o  the  vitality  of  scriptural  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  chapters  which  follow,  the  reader 
— assisted  by  a  convenient  map — accompanies 
our  traveller  from  point  to  point  of  his  journey, 
ings  through  the  Valleys.  These  chapters  sup- 
ply much  deeply  interesting  information  concern- 
ing the  people,  and  describe  those  glens  and  hill- 
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sides,  where  truth  found  its  home  in  evil  times, 
in  lan;^uage  \>hich  places  them  vividly  before  us. 
We  hive  read  many  books  on  this  subject,  but 
no  one  with  greater  interest  than  the  present. 
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tage  of  an  astronomicnl  preceptor.  A  very  few 
exercises  upon  it  will  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
places  of  the  constellations,  and  the  names  of  the 
principal  stars  when  viewed  in  the  heavens ', 
with  their  periodical  seasons  of  rising,  culminat- 
ing, and  setting;  in  addition  to  numerous  useful 
deductions,  to  which  the  study  will  naturally 
lead. 

For  the  use  of  schools  this  Planisphere  possess- 
es the  decidod  advantage  that  each  pupil  may 
have  one,  either  for  the  purpose  of  following  the 
verbal  instructions  of  the  teacher  in  the  hour  of 
study,  or  for  self-improvement  in  leisure  mo- 
menls ;  a  benefit  not  to  be  derived  from  a  globe, 
which  pertains  to  the  whole  school. 

We  would  wilingly  quote  Mr.  Aspin's  descrip- 
tion 'of  his  ingenious  and  useful  invention,  but 
have  not  the  requsite  space.  It  cannot  fail  to  find 
its  way  into  general  use  when  its  merits  become 
known. 

The  Diptomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Hon" 
orahle  Richard  HiU,  LLD.,  F.  R.  S  L.  Envoy 
Extraordinary  from  the  Court  of  St.  James  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy ^  in  the  Reign  of  Qvsen 
^nne.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bluekley,  B,  A, 
2  vols. 

Tub  author  of  this  voluminous  correspondence 
was  for  nine  years  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in 
Flanders  under  Kins  William  III.,  subsequently  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  the  following  reign 
Envoy  Extraordinary  from  the  British  court  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  It  is  only  recently  that  the 
valuable  papers  here  printed  were  discovered. 
Tbey  embrace  a  period  of  great  interest,  from  1703 
to  1706,  and  are  illustrative  of  the  secret  policy  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  sovereigns  and 
statesmen  of  Europe  as  regards  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Vandois, 
guaranteed  by  England,  and  of  the  wars  of  that 
period  in  the  Cevennes,  Piedmont,  and  Lombardy. 
Among  the  letters,  there  are  several  from  Queen 
Anne,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Princes  Eugene, 
D'Armstadt,  and  Leichtenstein ;  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy,  Marlborough,  and  Shrewsbury  ;  Earls  Pe- 
terborough and  Nottingham ;  ihe  Archbishop  of 
Canterburv,  Lord  Godolphin,  and  Sir  George 
Rooke.  As  materials  of  historv,  they  are  of  vast 
importance,  but  we  are  inclined  to  consider  them 
more  fitted  for  future  reference  than  for  present 
reading.  It  is  the  pains-taking  scholar  only  who 
can  be  got  to  peruse  nine  hundred  pages  of  mat- 
ter-oi^fact  correspondence. 

The  Vaudois :  Comprising  Observations  made  du- 
ring a  Tour  to  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
Summer  of  1844.  By  E.  Henderson,  D.  D.  12 
mo.  pp.  262.    Snow,  London. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is  to  excite  a 
more  general  attention  and  sympathy  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  whom  it  treats.  The  introduction 
to  the  work  extends  to  somewhat  more  than  forty 
pages,  and  presents  a  careful  and  authentic 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Vaudois — those  an- 
cient witnesses  to  the  vitality  of  scriptural  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  chapters  which  follow,  the  reader 
— assisted  by  a  convenient  map — accompanies 
our  traveller  from  point  to  point  of  his  journey, 
ings  through  the  Valleys.  These  chapters  sup- 
ply much  deeply  interesting  informstion  concern- 
ing the  people,  and  describe  those  glens  and  hill- 
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sides,  where  truth  found  its  home  in  evil  times, 
in  lan.;uage  \n  hich  places  them  vividly  before  us. 
We  have  read  many  books  on  this  subject,  but 
no  one  with  greater  interest  than  the  present. 
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Tarn  appearance  or  e  work  on  the  Oc- 
cult Sciences  is  almost  >b  great  a  deviati 
from  the  ordinarj  roaline  of  our  literature, 
as  an;  of  the  prodigies  which  it  unfolds  is 
frora  the  recognized  laws  of  the  mnteri&I 
irorld  :  and  did  we  not  know  how  little  in- 
terest ia  vaiMed  b;  any  volume  which 
heirs  the  proscribed  name  of  Science,  we 
should  have  expresaed  our  surprise  that  a 
work  so  well  written,  and  on  a  aubject  so 
pupular  and  exciting,  should  have  existed 
ibr  fifteen  jears  without  being  either  tranH> 
Itted  into  our  language,  or  submitted  to  the 
processes  of  criticism  or  analjaia.  Had  onr 
tuthor  been  ■  conjurer  who  dealt  in  woi^ 
den,  he  wontd  hare  gathered  round  bim  a 
numerous  and  an  eager  ring ;  but  as  a  scholar 
and  a  philosopher  he  has  attracted  few  dis- 
ciples, and  in  an  age  oscillating  between 
ntilitarianiam  and  frivolity,  bis  genius  and 
learning  hava  failed  to  command  that  ap- 
plause which  (bey  so  inatlT  deserve. 

Vol.  V._No.  IV.  28 


There  are,  however,  oilier  causes  which 
may  accountfor  the  indificrence  with  which 
this  work  has  been  received.  More  faiDi> 
liarwilh  literary  ilian  with  scientific  inqui- 
ries, M.  Salverle  is  less  Huccessful  than  he 
raigbt  have  been  in  referring  lo  naluraJ 
causes  the  various  illusions  and  prodigies 
which  pass  in  review  before  him;  and, 
though  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  bis 
learned  and  ingenious  details  with  a  cer- 
tain gratification  of  our  curiosity,  it  is  sel- 
dom with  the  conviction  that  we  have  ob- 
tained a  clear  and  satisfying  explanation  of 
the  mysteries  which  they  involve.  His  de- 
cisions, indeed,  even  when  be  himself  con- 
fides in  them,  fail  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  reader ;  anil  in  discussions  of  so  pecu- 
liar a  character,  where  the  mind  has  to  pass 
bota  the  excitement  of  an  apparently  auper- 
natursl  event  to  the  calm  repuae  of  a  truth 
in  acience,  we  require  the  prestige  of  a 
name  to  accomplish  the  transition.  Norisk 
a  defect  of  a  minor  kind,  or  one  leas  injuri> 
ODB  to  tbe  popularity  of  the  work,  that  in 
selecting  his  materials  he  has  not  confined 
himself  to  that  wide  end  prodnctive  field 
which  constitutes  tbe  legitimate  domain  o£ 
the  occult  philosophy.  The  records  of 
divine  truth  are  presented  to  us  under  tbe 
I  phase  as  thoie  of  civil  history  ;  and 
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the  miracles  of  the  Old  nnd  New  Testa- 
ment are  submitted  to  as  rigorous  an  analy- 
sis as  the  legends  and  prodigies  of  the  an- 
cient mythology.  This  unseemly  blending 
of  the  sacred  with  the  profane  is  distasteful 
even  to  the  less  serious  inquirer ;  and  the 
Christian,  though  he  asks  no  immunity  for 
his  creed  from  the  fair  scrutiny  of  human 
wisdom,  would  yet  desire  to  throw  the  veil  of 
faith  over  its  holier  events  and  its  deeper  mys- 
teries, and  protect  from  an  unhallowed  par- 
aphrase what  transcends  reason,  and  must 
ever  spurn  the  inquisition  of  philosophy. 

M.  Salverte  was  led  to  study  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  Occult  Sciences  as  the 
subject  of  a  chapter  in  a  larger  work  which 
he  contemplated,  on  Tht  History  of  Civilu 
zationfrom  the  Earliest  Historic  THihes  to 
the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  but  his 
materials  accumulated  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  induced  to  give  them  separately 
to  the  world.  So  early  as  1813  the  intro- 
duction of  his  principal  work  appeared  at 
Paris,  and  in  1817  he  published  in  the 
Esprit  des  Journauz  for  July, — a  periodi- 
cal printed  at  Brussels, — the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  work  before  ijs,  and  many  of 
the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  they 
rest.* 

In  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  sci- 
ence, we  find  that  the  earliest  vestiges  of 
knowledge  were  the  cherished  possessions 
of  priests  and  kings ;  and  it  was  doubtless 
by  their  agency  that  barbarous  and  untract- 
able  communities  were  first  subjected  to  the 
restraints  and  discipline  of  law.  To  the 
ignorant  observer  of  nature  every  thing 
beyond  the  range  of  his  daily  notice  is  an 
object  of  wonder.  The  phenomena  of  the 
material  universe,  which  have  no  periodical 
recurrence,  assume  the  character  of  super- 
natural events,  and  every  process  in  art, 
and  every  combination  in  science,  become 
valuable  agents,  at  first  of  government  and 
at  last  of  civilization.  Thus  early  did 
knowledge  become  power, — not  what  it 
now  is — a  physical  agent  enslaving  and 
controlling  the  elemenis  for  the  benefit  of 
man — but  a  moral  sceptre  wielded  over  his 
crouching  mind,  acting  upon  bis  hopes  and 
his  fears,  and  subjugating  him  to  the  will 
either  of  a  benefactor  or  a  tyrant. 

Nor  was  this  sovereignty  of  a  local  nature^ 
originating  in  the  ignorance  and  docility  of 
any  particular  race,  and  established  by  the 
wisdom  and  cunning  of  any  individual  ty- 

^  This  Memoir  is  entitled,  EsMi  nor  Im  Magie^ 
U»  PrQdigts^ «(  Us  MiraeUt, 
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rant.  It  existed  wherever  the  supremacy 
of  the  law  was  established,  and  was  indeed 
a  spurious  theocracy,  in  which  the  priest 
and  the  king  appeared  as  the  vicegerents  of 
Heaven,  displaying  as  their  credentials  a  se- 
ries of  miracleerand  prodigies  which  deceiv- 
ed the  senses  and  overawed  the  judgment  of 
the  vulgar.  In  this  manner  did  the  rod  of 
the  conjurer  become  the  sceptre  of  the 
king,  and  the  facts  and  deductions  of  sci- 
ence his  statute-book ;  and  thus  did  man, 
the  creature  of  hope  and  fear,  believe,  and 
tremble,  and  obey. 

A  system  of  imposture  thus  universal  in 
its  reception,  and  having  its  origin  in  the 
strongest  principles  of  our  nature,  was  not 
likely  to  suffer  any  change,  either  in  its 
form  or  its  character,  amid  the  turbulence  of 
civil  broils,  or  the  desolations  of  foreign 
conquest.  Our  passion  for  the  marvellous, 
indeed,  and  our  reliance  on  supernatural 
interference,  increase  with  the  impending 
danger,  and  the  agitated  mind  seeks  with  a 
keener  anxiety  to  penetrate  into  the  future. 
Hence  is  the  skill  of  the  sorcerer  more  ea- 
gerly invoked  "  when  coming  events  are 
casting  their  shadows  before ;"  and  whether 
our  curiosity  be  indulged  or  disappointed,  or 
our  fears  Yebuked  or  allayed,  our  faith  in  the 
supernatural  acquires  new  intensity  by  its 
exercise.  Nor  were  the  evils  of  such  a  sys- 
tem abated  by  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion and  knowledge.  Every  discovery  in 
science  became  a  new  link  in  the  chain 
which  bound  the  intellectual  slave,  and  in 
the  moral  tariff*  of  antiquity,  knowledge 
was  the  article  of  contraband,  which,  though 
denied  to  the  people,  never  failed  to  find  its 
way  into  the  bonded  crypts  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  lights  of  science  were  thus  placed  on- 
der  a  bushel,  and  skilfully  projected  firom 
its  spectral  apertures  to  dazzle  and  con- 
found the  vulgar. 

In  this  manner  did  the  powers  of  science 
and  the  sanctities  of  idolatry  exercise  a 
long  and  fatal  sway  over  the  nations  of  the 
world ;  and  when  Christianity  had  extended 
itself  widely  throughout  Europe,  and  had 
lost  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  its  early 
days,  there  sprung  up  from  its  holiest  mys- 
teries a  system  of  imposture,  hostile  to  the 
progress  of  truth,  and  not  less  fatal  to  the 
spiritual  advancement  of  man  than  that 
which  prevailed  among  heath^i  nations. 
Though  the  instruments  of  delusion  were 
changed,  the  system  remained  the  same ; 
— truth  and  fable  entered  in  definite  pr<^ 
portions  into  the  legends  of  the  Cfaurcb ; — 
the  lying  miracles  of  saints,  the  incanta- 
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tionsof  the  necromancer,  and  thepresump* 
tuous  forgeries  of  the  alchymist,  deluded 
the  Christian  world  for  many  centuries,  and 
in  place  of  having  lost  their  influence  they 
have  been  embalmed  amid  the  civilization 
of  modern  times.  Under  this  system  the 
spiritual  element  obtained  the  ascen- 
dency, and  powerful  and  haughty  kings 
laid  their  willing  necks  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  But  in  modern  Eu- 
rope the  Church  has  become  the  slave  of 
the  State, — the  Sovereign  as  its  spiritual 
head  has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  and  in  retaliation  for  the  wrong, 
the  humblest  depositary  of  episcopal  ordi- 
nation lays  claim  to  a  supernatural  influ- 
ence which  neither  his  guilt  nor  his  igno- 
rance can  paralyze.  The  Priest  of  lying 
oracles,  who  forged  the  responses  of  his 
God,  and  the  clerical  charlatan  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  who  pretended  to  rouse  the  dead 
from  the  recesses  of  the  tomb,  were  less 
guilty  in  their  imposture  than  the  educated 
and  unregenerated  priest  of  our  own  day, 
who  attributes  to  his  unclean  hands  the 
renovating  influence  of  the  baptismal  ele- 
ment, or  than  the  godless  bishop  who  pre- 
tends to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  some  blas- 
pheming and  unconverted  aspirant 

But  it  is  not  among  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions only  that  this  love  of  the  supernatural 
has  uprisen  with  such  fearful  luxuriance, — 
the  pursuits  of  laymen  have  been  marked 
with  the  same  extravagances  of  pretension, 
and  with  even  a  higher  demand  upon  our 
faiih.  The  Morpheus  of  the  present  day, 
be  he  the  weakest  or  the  wickedest  of  our 
race,  can  distil  from  his  moving  Angers  the 
soporific  influence,  and  obtain  possession 
of  the  mental  and  corporeal  will  of  his 
sleeping  Alcyone.  At  his  bidding  the  red 
current  hurries  along  the  stiffened  arteries ; 
over  the  enslaved  liml>s  supervenes  the  rig- 
or of  death ;  new  senses  arise ;  the  patient 
sees  where  there  is  no  eye,  and  hears  where 
there  is  no  ear ; — nay,  he  tastes  with  the 
palate  of  his  master,  moves  with  his  mus- 
cles, and  thinks  with  his  faculties.  Thus 
have  we  reproduced  the  Siamese  twins, 
united,  not  by  a  muscular,  but  by  a  spiritu- 
al ligament.  But  in  this  illicit  commerce  of 
sensations  the  magician  is  subject  to  an  un- 
equal tariff.  Afler  he  has  imparted  his  taste 
and  his  thoughts  to  the  sleeping  partner  of 
the  firm,  he  receives  nothing  in  return ;  and, 
so  singular  is  the  character  of  his  generosi- 
ty, that  he  gives  what  he  does  not  himself 
possess,  and  what  he  has  not  even  taken 
from  another.    The  patient  discovers  the 
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seat  and  nature  of  his  own  diseases,  though 
the  sorcerer  be  no  physician ;  he  com- 
pounds drugs  for  their  cure,  though  he  be 
no  apothecary ;  and  he  predicts  future 
events,  though  he  be  no  prophet.  To 
these  gifls  he  adds  the  highest  privileges  of 
our  sufiering  nature — an  immunity  from 
pain  I  The  executioner  might  break  him 
on  the  wheel  without  the  sensation  of  a 
strain;  and  a  mesmerised  Antonio  might 
give  to  the  Jew  his  pound  of  flesh  without 
feeling  the  inroad  upon  his  skin. 

Had  such  theories  stopped  here,  and  oc- 
cupied merely  isolated  positions  in  the  intel- 
lectual fleld,  some  advantage  might  have, 
been  gained  from  the  antagonism  of  their 
errors,  and  time  and  reason  might  have 
slowly  and  quietly  dislodged  them.  But 
they  have  entered  into  a  fearful  covenant, 
the  consequences  of  which  have  neither 
been  foreseen  by  its  friends,  nor  detected 
by  its  enemies.  The  centaur  of  Phreno- 
Mesmerism  has  been  its  monster  offsprings 
and  unless  some  Theseus,  with  his  Lapi* 
thse,  shall  drive  it  into  exile,  Materialism, 
and  its  kindred  heresies,  will  have  a  speedy 
triumph. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  theory, 
it  is  yet  consistent  with  the  soul's  immate- 
riality, that  the  mind,  acting  through  mate- 
ria^ organs,  may  exercise  higher  and  lower 
functions  in  proportion  to  the  form  and 
magnitude  of  its  instruments,  and  it  is 
equally  consistent  with  the  same  cardinal 
truth,  that  the  senses  may  be  quickened, 
and  impeded  functions  restored  during 
certain  states  of  sleep ;  but  if  it  be  true  that 
the  mechanical  pressure  of  a  human  flnger 
upon  an  inch  of  human  cuticle,  propagated, 
it  may  be,  through  an  inch  of  subjacent 
bone,  and  impressed  upon  an  inch  of  the 
mental  organ — if  it  be  true  that  such  a 
pressure  can  excite  emotions  of  piety,  and 
evoke  sentiments  of  devotion,  thus  sum- 
moning into  active  exercise  the  noUest 
functions  of  the  soul,  then  is  that  soul  but  an 
aggregate  of  dust — a  solid  of  kneaded  clay, 
which  shall  die  at  man's  death,  and  crum- 
ble at  his  decay. 

In  a  country  where  wonders  like  these 
are  exhibited  to  enlightened  audiences, 
and  received  with  faith  even  by  the  mool 
skeptical,  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to 
take  a  rapid  view  of  the  Occult  Sciences 
of  ancient  times — to  survey  the  apparently 
miraculous  in  nature,  and  the  seemingly 
supernatural  in  art — ^to  separate  the  pro- 
digies which  science  and  ocular  evidence 
have  established,  from  the  phantoms  which 
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ignorance  has  created— and  to  iropreea 
upon  the  young  or  the  unsettled  mind  the 
irrefragable  truth,  that  if  among  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  physical  world,  and  un- 
der the  laws  by  which  Providence  directs 
roan's  sublunary  concerns,  there  are  phe- 
nomena and  results  which  transcend  our 
faith  and  our  intelligence,  there  must  be 
also  in  the  co-existing  spiritual  world, 
which  is  to  survive  our  preparatory  state, 
events  and  laws  which,  though  they  trans- 
cend human  reason,  may  yet  be  established 
by  human  testimony,  and  which,  though 
foolishness  to  the  wise,  are  yet  wisdom  to 
the  simple. 

After  pointing  out,  in  his  first  chapter, 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  mysteries 
and  magic  of  the  ancients,  M.  Salverte  di- 
rects our  attention  to  the  motives  which 
give  credibility  to  ipiraculous  recitals. 
These  motives  he  finds  in  the  number  and 
accordance  of  the  reoituls  themselves,  and 
in  the  confidence  which  we  can  place 
in  the  observers  and  witnesses,  and  like- 
wise in  the  possibility  of  eliminating  what 
is  marvellous  by  discovering  the  principal 
causes  which  give  to  a  natural  fact  a  super- 
natural character ;  and,  in  the  discussion 
of  these  topics,  instead  of  exhibiting  any 
skeptioal  tendency,  he  evinces  an  extent  of 
faith  which  some  of  our  readers  may  re- 
gard 88  bordering  even  on  the  credulous. 

"  Wherever,"  says  he,  "  a  religious  revela- 
tion does  not  overpower  the  judgment  what 
motives  of  credibility  can  make  a  jadidoas 
mind  admit  the  existence  of  prodigies  or  mag^ 
ical  works?  The  doctrine  of  probabilities 
will  serve  for  our  guide.  That  a  man  is  de- 
ceived by  appearances  more  or  less  specious, 
or  tliat  he  seeks  to  deceive  us  if  he  has  an 
interest  in  doing  it,  is  much  more  probable 
than  the  accuracy  of  a  recital  which  involves 
in  it  any  thin?  marvellous.  But  if  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places  several  men  have 
seen  the  same  thing  or  things  similar,  and  if 
their  recitals  are  numerous  and  accordant 
with  each  odier,  their  improbability  dimioiBht  s, 
and  may  ultimatelv  disappear.  Is  it  credible 
that,  in  tlie  year  197  of  our  era,  a  shower  of 
quicksUvef*  fell  at  Rome  in  the  Forum  of  Au- 
gustus? Dion  Cassius  did  not  see  it  fall,  but 
he  saw  it  immediately  after  it  fell.  He  col- 
lected drops  of  it,  and  by  rubbing  them  on  a 
piece  of  copper,  he  gave  it  the  anpearance  of 
silver,  which,  he  says,  it  retained  three  whole 
days.  Notwithstanding  his  positive  testi- 
mony, and  notwithstanding  the  tradition  re- 
ported by   Glycas,  according  to  which  the 

*  Neither  Dion  nor  GWcss  calls  it  qnieksilver, 
but  the  formsr  4rpp0  qf  i§w  Hk*  sUvir^  and  tbs 
Utter  drops  tffsUvtr, 
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same   event  took  place  in    the    reign    of 

Aurelian,  this  wonder  is  too  strange  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  present  day.  Must  we  there- 
fore absolutely  reject  it?  The  impossible, 
says  one,  is  never  probable^ — surely  not ;  but 
can  we  assign  the  limits  of  the  possible?  let 
us  examine^et  us  doubt — but  let  us  not  has- 
ten to  deny.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
French  Savans,  a  few  days  aAer  they  had  re- 
jected, with  some  severity,  an  account  of  a 
shower  of  aerolites  (meteoric  stones)  were 
compelled  not  only  to  acknowledge  the  exis- 
tence but  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. If  a  prodigy  cimilar  to  that  wit- 
nessed by  Dion,  had  been  reported  at  diflferent 
epochs  by  different  writers,  and  if  it  had  oc- 
curred in  our  own  day,  and  had  been  seen  by 
skilful  observers,  it  would  no  longer  have 
been  a  fable — an  illusion,  but  a  phenomenon 
which,  like  the  fall  of  aerolites,  would  take  its 
place  in  the  annals  where  science  consigns 
facts  which  it  has  found  to  be  certain,  without 
pretending  to  explain  them. 

^*  With  what  disdain,  with  what  ridicule  and 
contempt  would  we  have  spurned  any  ancient 
author  who  informed  us  Mnat  a  woman  had  a 
breast  in  her  left  thigh  with  which  she  suckled 
her  own  child  and  several  others.'  This  phe- 
nomenon vras  actually  maintained  to  be  true 
hy  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  (at  the 
sitting  of  the  Sth  June  1827).  In  order  to 
place  tlie  fact  beyoud  a  doubt,  we  require  only 
to  know  the  accuracy  of  the  philQsopher  who 
observed  it.  and  the  strength  of  the  testimonies 
by  which  nis  veracity  is  confirmed." — 7bm. 
i.  p.  11-15. 

In  support  of  the  sentiment  cootained  in 
the  preceding  extract,  that  we  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  denying  the  prodigies  recorded 
by  the  ancients,  M.  Salverte  describes  a 
prodiey  in  our  own  day,  to  which  he  hiaii- 
self  bears  a  secondary  testimony,  and 
which,  he  avers^  would  have  been  treated 
as  a  fable  had  it  been  related  by  any  ancieiit 
author. 

<*On  the  27rh  May  1819,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the  commune  of  Grignoncourt, 
in  the  arrondissement  of  Neufehateau,  and  de- 
partment of  the  Vosges,  was  desolated  by  sn 
enormous  hail.  M.  Jacoutot,  then  and  at  pre- 
sent (1829)  Maire  of  this  commune,  collected 
and  melted  several  hailstones,  weighing  near- 
ly half  a  kilogramme  (upwards  of  1  lb. 
avoird.).  He  found  in  tne  centre  of  each  a 
transparent  stone  of  the  color  of  coffee,  and 
from  14  to  18  millimdtces  thick  (from  6  to  8 
tenths  of  am  inch !),  larger  than  a  piece  of  two 
francs,  flat,  round,  polished,  and  perforated  in 
the  centre,  with  a  hole  which  would  admit  the 
little  finger.  Wherever  the  hail  had  fallen 
there  were  (bund,  when  it  had  melted,  many 
similar  stones  hitaerto  unknown  in  the  com- 
mune of  Grignoncourt  In  a  proc^'^erhai, 
addressed  to  the  sub-prefect  of  Neufchataau, 
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I,  and  OD  thfi  26th  September  he  nim- 
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M.  Jacotitot 

Donaeooo^ 

self  gave  to  two  other  peraoos  aai  to  myself 
the  above  details,  whicn  he  offered  to  have  at- 
tested by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune, 
and  which  M.  GArnier,  Cur6  of  Chatillon  sur 
Saone  and  Grignoncourt,  spontaneously  con- 
firmed to  me. 

"On  the  banks  of  the  Ognon,  a  river  which 
rons  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues 
from  Grignoncourt,  there  is  seen  a  great  qwtn- 
tity  of  stones  similar  to  those  whidh  have  been 
mentioned,  and  equally  perforated  in  the  mid- 
dle. Were  they  also  the  product  of  hail 
charged  with  aerolites?" — Tom.  ii.,  p.  H.  15, 
Note. 

Now  this  story  of  a  shower  of  transpa- 
rent eoflfee^olored  stones,  embosomed  in 
hail,  which  is  given  as  an  example  of  an 
undoubted  modern  prodigy,  is  defective  in 
that  very  condition  which  M.  Salverte  con- 
siders necessary  to  command  our  assent: 
The  phenomenon  was  never  seen  in  any 
other  place,  and  by  any  other  persons,  and 
the  enveloped  stone  was  not  a  substance, 
like  quicksilver,  known  to  have  a  separate 
existence.  A  meteoric  stone  might  be  pro- 
jected from  the  moon,  however  unlikely 
such  a  supposition  is,  or  might  be  a  frag- 
ment of  a  broken  planet,  or  it  might  be  an 
aggregate  of  mineral  elements,  which  we 
know  exist  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  a  great 
quantity  of  circular  perforated  discs  of  a 
polished  and  transparent  mineral,  could 
only  have  come  from  a  jeweller's  shop  in 
the  moon,  consigned  to  another  jeweller  in 
the  atmosphere,  who  set  them  in  ice  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Maire  of  Grignoncourt. 
If  such  quantities  of  so  rare  and  curious  a 
body  not  only  fell  in  France,  but  were 
gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Ognon,  why 
did  not  M.  Jacoutot  show  a  single  speci- 
men to  M.  Salverte  in  1^'26,  and  why  do 
we  not  find  specimens  in  the  different 
museums  in  the  capital  cities  of  Europe? 
No  mineralogist  has  described  the  stone — 
no  chemist  has  analyzed  it,  and  no  devotee 
has  worshipped  it. 

In  the  preceding  extract,  M.  Salverte 
has  embodied  Mr.  Hume's  celebrated  argu- 
ment against  Miracles,  which  has  so  long 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  skeptic  and  the 
infidel ;  but  though  he  has  himself  success- 
fully replied  to  it,  yet  he  has  withdrawn 
from  the  benefit  of  his  reply  those  prodigies 
and  miracles  which  are  witnessed  by  per- 
sons whose  judgments  are  influenced  by  a 
*' religious  revelation,"  and  consequently 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  For 
this  exclusion  he  has  assigned  no  rea£on 
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whatever,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
move any  erroneous  impression  which  it 
may  have  made  upon  the  reader. 

When  we  balance  the  probability  that 
human  testimony  may  err,  against  the  prob- 
ability that  the  operations  of  nature  will 
continue  in  their  ordinary  course,  we  as- 
sume an  uniformity  in  these  operations  of 
which  we  have  no  clear  proof,  and  a  falK- 
bility  in  human  testimony  which  does  not 
universally  characterize  it.  But  if  there 
be  such  an  uniformity  in  the  course  of 
nature,  and  a  continuity  in  her  laws,  the 
laws  which  govern  our  moral  being  are  no 
less  uniform.  That  man  is  often  deceived, 
and  is  himself  as  often  a  deceiver,  is  a 
truth  too  general  to  be  questioned ;  but  it 
is  just  as  probable,  that  the  earth  will  stand 
still,  and  day  and  night  cease,  as  that  a 
number  of  simple  and  intelligent  men  will 
concur  in  giving  false  witness  when  their 
interests  and  their  happiness  would  be  pro- 
moted by  withholding  it.  In  discussing  a 
question  of  this  kind,  we  must  take  the 
case  of  a  sober  and  enlightened  inquirer, 
who  is  called  upon  to  believe  a  supernatural 
event  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses  with 
whose  character  he  is  acquainted.  Such 
an  individual,  however  learned,  can  have 
no  very  overpowering  conviction  of  the 
uniform  course  of  nature.  Whatever  be 
its  extent,  it  must  be  founded  chiefly  on 
his  own  limited  observation.  For  any 
thing  he  can  understand,  the  earth,  or  any 
other  planet,  may  stand  still  periodically, 
to  keep  its  motions  in  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  system ;  and  for  any  thing  be 
knows,  such  an  event  may  have  oflen  taken 
place.  Various  facts  which  history  re- 
cords, and  events,  perhaps  within  his  own 
knowledge,  may  concur  in  giving  some  de- 
gree of  probability  to  the  occurrence  of 
such  interruptions  of  the  course  of  natofe. 
The  Aurora  Boreal  is,  for  example,  seems 
to  have  presented  itself  to  man  for  the  first 
time  within  the  last  300  years.  The 
masses  of  meteoric  iron  in  Siberia  and  in 
Brazil,  must  have  fallen  from  the  sky  since 
the  formation  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
rest ;  and  in  our  own  day  we  have  seen  pes- 
tilence tracking  its  desolating  course  over 
the  world,  and  in  lines  where  neither  soil 
nor  climate  seem  to  have  drawn  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  catastrophe  in  which  second  causes 
were  either  inoperative  or  concealed  from 
our  view. 

In  the  records  of  human  evidence,  on  the 
contrary,  no  examples  can  be  found  in 
which  concurrent  witnesses  persisted  in  a 
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false  testimony,  which  exposed  them  to  in- 
sult-aad  persecution,  and  finally  sealed  that 
testimony  with  their  blood.  The  sober  in- 
quirer after  truth,  therefore,  cannot  but  re- 
gard such  a  species  of  evidence  as  an  un- 
erring guide,  and  by  appealing  to  his  own 
mind — which  in  a  case  of  this  kind  must 
be  the  safest  arbiter — he  will  find  that'  he 
could. not,  under  such  circumstances,  per- 
sist in  a  testimony  that  was  false,  and 
will  thus  arrive  at  the  same  truth  which 
he  had  deduced  from  history  and  observa- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  limitation  which  M. 
Salverte  has  annexed  to  the  admission  of 
miracles,  it  does  not  clearly  appear  wheth- 
er the  ''  religious  revelation  **  is  supposed 
to  influence  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
or  the  mind  of  the  inquirer.  If  he  means 
the  mind  of  the  inquirer,  as  the  phrase  of 
influencing  the  judgment  might  lead  us  to 
infer,  then  the  limitation  is  unnecesary, 
as  no  person  already  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  revelation,  and  overpower- 
ed by  its  grandeur,  would  ever  think  of  in- 
quiring farther  into  its  evidence.  If  he 
means  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  then 
it  is  manifest  that  the  occular  evidence  of 
a  believing  witness  is,  in  the  abstract, 
equally  good  with  that  of  a  skeptic,  and 
that  evidence,  too,  is  corroborated  by  the 
consideration,  that  a  witness  who  is  to  reg- 
ulate his  conduct  by  the  truths  to  which  he 
testifies,  and,  on  its  account  to  expose  him- 
self to  obloquy,  if  not  to  exile  or  martyr- 
dom, will  exercise,  in  the  examination  of  it, 
a  double  caution. 

In  his  third  chapter,  M.  Salverte  pro- 
ceeds to  enumerate  and  discuss  the  princi- 
pal causes  which  give  to  a  common  fact  a 
supernatural  character.  The  simplest  of 
these  causes  he  finds  in  the  illusory  appear- 
ances of  the  works  of  nature  themselves, 
which  the  imagination  of  the  observer 
tranforms  into  realities.  The  river  in  the 
valley  of  Mount  Ida,  which  every  year  ran 
with  blood  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  Memnon,  who  fell  in  single  combat  with 
Achilles,  is  an  example  of  this  species  of 
illusion.  This  fragment  of  Grecian  fable 
originated  in  the  more  ancient  tradition, 
that  the  river  Adonis,  which  had  its  source 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  was  colored  annually 
with  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  youth  who 
perished  by  the  mortal  bite  of  the  wild  boar 
which  he  pursued.  An  inhabitant  of  By- 
blos  observed,  that  the  soil  watered  by  the 
river,  was  composed  of  a  red  earth,  which, 
being  dried  by  the  heat,  was  carried  by  the 
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wind  into  the  river,  and  thus  comrounica- 
ted  to  it  the  color  of  blood.  Among  the 
poetical  fictions  of  Greece,  was  the  trans- 
formation into  a  rock,  near  the  island  of 
Corfu,  of  the  Phoenician  vessel  which 
brought  back  Ulysses  into  Thrace.  Pliny 
mentions,  that  a  rock  in  that  locality  aclu- 
ally  had  the  appearance  of  a  vessel  in  full 
sail,  and  a  modern  traveller  has  described 
this  curious  resemblance.*  In  illustration 
of  this  class  of  illusory  phenomena,  to 
which  the  character  of  the  marvellous  has 
been  given,  M.  Salverte  refers  to  those  im- 
pressions on  the  surface  of  rocks,  which  so 
frequently  resemble  the  tracks  of  living 
beings.  The  foot  of  Budda  is  imprinted 
on  Adam's  rock  in  Ceylon,  and  the  im- 
press of  Gaudma's  foot  is  revered  among 
the  Birmans.  Dr.  John  Davy  conjectures 
that  the  one  is  a  work  of  art,  and  Colonel 
Sym  regards  the  other  as  resembling  more 
a  hieroglyphic  tablet  than  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon. The  Mussulmans  exhibit  the 
impression  of  Mahomet's  head  on  the  walls 
of  a  grotto  near  Medina,  and  the  foot  of  his 
camel  is  sunk  in  a  rock  in  Palestine. 
Even  in  the  African  desert,  in  the  middle 
of  Soudon,  a  gigantic  impression  of  the 
foot  of  Mahomet's  camel  is  shown  to  the 
traveller.  Diodorous  Siculus  informs  us 
that  on  a  rock  near  Agrigentum,  are  to  be 
seen  the  tracks  of  the  cows  which  were 
conducted  by  Hercules.  The  legends, 
however,  of  Catholic  superstition  have  been 
more  productive  than  any  other,  of  this 
species  of  wonder.  The  Christian  devotee 
has  found  on  Mount  Carmel  the  mark  of 
the  foot  of  Elias.  That  of  Jesus  is  repeat- 
ed four  times  near  his  tomb  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nazareth.  Near  the  same  village,  the 
Catholic  reveres  the  imprint  of  the  knees  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  of  the  feet  and 
elbows  of  oar  Saviour,  and  he  has  even 
discovered  the  mark  of  the  last  step  of  the 
Saviour  on  earth  before  his  ascension  into 
heaven.  Even  in  modern  times,  an  inhab- 
itant of  Charente  has  recognized  upon  a 
rock  the  impress  of  the  foot  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene ;t  and  the  prints  of  human  feet,  ex- 
quisitely natural,  both  in  their  form  and 
position,  have  been  found  in  our  own  day 
in  the  secondary  limestone  of  the  Mississip- 
pi valley,  near  St.  Louis.  In  South  Amer- 
ica, too,  similar  human  footprints,  supposed 
by  the  Catholics  to  be  those  of  the  Apoa- 

*  Bibtiothigue  UnivtrseUe^  Literature,  torn,  ii  , 
p.  195,  June  16f6. 

f  M6m.  de  ia  6oci£t6  des  Antiqoairet  de 
Praoce,  torn,  vii.,  p.  48. 
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ties,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  geo- 
logists. 

These  various  statements,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  last,  have  been  adduced 
bj  M.  Salverte  as  examples  of  the  influence 
of  the  imagination,  in  seeing  the  likeness 
of  familiar  objects  in  forms  accidentally 
produced,  and  he  does  not  seem  aware  of 
the  remarkable  discoveries  of  the  footsteps 
on  solid  rocks,  which  now  form  some  of 
the  most  interesting  data  in  geological 
science.*  We  have  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  in  several  of  the  cases  which  have  been 
quoted,  the  impressions  were  real  and  not 
imaginary,  or  at  least  as  real  as  the  lime- 
stone footsteps  near  St.  Louis.  M.  School- 
craft, the  American  geologist,  who  de- 
scribes the  latter,  informs  us  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Governor  Cass  and  himself, 
formed  on  the  spot,  **  that  these  impres- 
sions were  made  at  a  time  when  the  rock 
was  soft  enough  to  receive  them  by  pres- 
sure, and  that  the  marks  of  the  feet  are  nat- 
ural and  genuine ;"  and  au  eminent  Eng- 
lish geologist,  writing  on  this  subject, 
frankly  states  that  he  '*  is  persuaded  that  the 
prints  alluded  to  were  the  genuine  impres- 
sion of  human  feet  made  in  the  limestone 
when  wet.  I  cannot  now  go  on/'  he  adds, 
"  with  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged  in 
proof  of  my  assertion,  but  rely  upon  it, 
those  prints  are  certain  evidence  that  man 
existed  at  the  epoch  of  the  deposition  of 
that  limestone,  as  that  birds  lived  when  the 
new  red  sandstone  was  formed.'^f 

The  conversion  of  the  natural  into  the 
supernatural,  is  produced,  also,  according 
to  our  author,  by  the  mere  exaggeration  of 
the  details  or  duration  of  a  phenomenon, 
and  hence  it  may  be  made  to  resume  the 
aspect  of  truth,  by  restoring  to  it  its  natu- 
ral proportions,  or  if  the  miracle  has  been 
presented  to  us  as  something  energetic  and 
permanent,  by  viewing  it  as  feeble  and 
transitory.  The  diamond,  for  example,  and 
some  other  bodies,  after  imbibing  the  bril- 
liant light  of  the  sun,  continue  for  some 
short  time  to  radiate  it  in  the  dark ;  but  the 
eastern  fabulists  have  illuminated  pala- 
ces, and  lighted  up  the  depths  of  a  forest 
with  their  emanations.  In  like  manner, 
the  huge  herculean  rocckh  of  the  same  wri- 
ierSy  is  but  the  exaggerated  Condor  o(  Ame- 
rica ;  and  the  monstrous  Kraken  which  the 
northen  mariners  sometimes  mistake  to 
iheir  ruin,  for  an  island,  is  probably  but  an 

*  Seethif  Journal^  No.  I.  p.  SO. 
t  American  Journal  of  Science,  June  1838,  Vol. 
xxiiii.y  p.  398. 
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individual  of  the  cetaceous  tribe.  The  an-' 
cients  believed  that  there  were  some  ani- 
mals which  produced  their  young  from  the 
mouth ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
this  incredible  deviation  from  the  4aw6  of 
Nature,  had  its  origin  in  the  fact,  affirmed 
by  Mr.  Clinton  of  New  York,  that  the 
young  of  the  rattlesnake  often  take  refuge 
in  the  mouth  of  their  mother,  and  of  course 
emerge  again  when  the  alarm  has  ceased. 
The  lake  of  Avernus,  according  to  ancient 
authors,  exhaled  such  pestilential  vapors, 
that  the  birds  which  flew  across  it  were 
suffocated  in  their  passage,  and  long  after 
Augustus  had  removed  its  insalubrity  by 
cutting  down  the  adjacent  forests,  the  lake 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  entrances  to 
the  abodes  of  the  dead.  The  story  ig 
doubtless  true,  and  errs  only  in  the  duration 
ascribed  to  the  phenomenon,  and  in  the  in- 
ference deduced  from  it.  "  Th§  marshes 
of  Carolina,  says  M.  Bosc^  are  so  insalubri- 
ous in  certain  places,  surrounded  with  ex- 
tensive woods,  and  during  the  great  heat  of 
the  day,  that  birds,  which  are  not  aquatic, 
are  struck  dead  while  passing  over  it." 

A  third  source  of  the  marvellous  presents 
itself  in  the  use  of  improper  expressions, 
ambiguous  in  their  nature,  and  either  ill 
understood  or  ill  translated.  In  the  2d 
book  of  Kings,  for  example,  (chap,  vi.,  v. 
25,)  we  are  told  thai  there  was  a  great  fam- 
ine in  Samaria,  and  that  it  was  besieged 
till  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung 
was  sold  for  Gve  .pieces  of  silver!  Now  it 
has  been  proved  by  Bochart,  that  this  name 
was  formerly  given,  and  is  now  given  by  the 
Arabs  to  a  species  of  peas,  vetches,  or 
parched  pulse,  resembling  the  dung  of  the 
pigeon.  It  is  now  a  cheap  and  favorite 
food  in  the  east,  and  ia  generally  used,  when 
fried,  as  provisions  for  a  journey.  Great 
magazines  of  it  are  collected  at  Grand  Ca- 
iro and  Damascus.  Midas,  king  of  Phry- 
gia,  and  other  ancient  princes,  are  said  to 
have  died  after  drinking  the  blood  of  the 
bull,  and  the  death  of  Themistocles  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  same  cause,  although 
that  blood  was  never  supposed  to  possess 
any  deleterious  property.  In  eastern  tem- 
ples, however,  and  also  in  some  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece,  the  priests  possessed  the 
secret  of  compounding  a  beverage  which 
had  the  property  of  producing  sudden  death 
without  pain,  and  to  this  drink,  which  had 
a  red  color,  the  name  of  bulfs  blood  seems 
to  have  beeen  given. 

Using  the  same  metaphorical  language, 
the  Swiss  have  given  to  a  particnlav  kind 
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of  red  wine  ilia  name  of  the  blood  of  the 
Swiss;  and  M.  Saherte  thinks  it  not  un- 
likely that  this  virtuous  race  may,  in  some 
future  day,  be  fepresented  as  cannibals, 
when  they  find  it  recorded  by  some  of  their 
own  historians,  that  ample  libations  of  this 
ruddy  wine  had  been  quaffed  at  some  of  their 
civic  feasts.  Ktesias  places  in  India  a 
fountain  which  is  annually  filled  with  liquid 
gold.  "  It  is  emptied,"  he  adds,  "  every 
year  with  an  hundred  earthen  pitchers, 
which  are  broken,  when  the  gold  is  indu- 
rated at  the  bottom,  and  in  each  of  them  is 
found  gold  of  the  value  of  a  talent."  This 
statement  of  Ktesias  is  ridiculed  by  Larcher, 
the  translator  of  Herodotus,  who  dwells  em- 
phatically on  the  disproportion  of  the  pro- 
duce to  the  capacity  of  the  fountain,  which 
could  not  contain  less  than  a  cubic  toise  of 
the  liquid.  The  recital  of  the  historian,  how- 
ever, as  M.  Salverte  justly  remarks,  is  defec- 
tive only  in  using  the  phrase,  liquid  gold,  in 
place  of  gold  suspended  in  water.  The  in- 
dividual particles  of  the  metal  are  not  visible 
in  the  liqujd. medium,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water,  and  the  gradual 
subsidence  of  the  heavy  particles,  that  they 
are  precipitated  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  vessels  which  contain  them. 

The  other  sources  of  the  marvellous  as- 
signed by  our  author,  are  the  use  of  figura- 
tive expressions,  and  9^  poetical  style, — er- 
roneous explanations  of  emblematical  rep- 
resentations,— and  the  adoption  of  apo* 
logues  and  allegories  as  real  facts.  In 
illustrating  these  different  topics,  M.  Sal- 
verte makes  frequeut  reference  to  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  record  of  ancient  history, 
and  though  we  cannot  suppose  that  our 
readers  would  derive  either  pleasure  or  in- 
struction, by  the  perusal  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  or  from  any  brief  analysis  of  it,  yet 
we  would  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
biblical  critic,  who  might  draw  from  it  some 
useful  hints  both  for  the  exposition  and  de- 
fence of  the  Scriptures. 

From  the  class  of  wonders  which  have 
their  origin  in  enthusiesm,  ignorance,  and 
credulity,  M.  Salverte  passes  to  the  consid- 
eration of  "real  but  rare  phenomena, 
which  have  been  extensively  received  as 
prodigies  due  to  the  intervention  of  Divine 
Power."  Althoagh  our  author  has  scarce- 
ly touched  upon  the  subject,  the  roost  ma- 
gical and  at  the  same  time  the  most  inex- 
plicable of  these  phenomena,  are  the  show- 
ers of  stones  which  have  at  different  times, 
and  in  various  places,  fallen  from  the  at- 
flMppbere.    Many  examples  of  this  phe- 
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nomenon  occurred  long  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  when  such  phenomena  were 
associated  in  point  of  time  with  political 
or  even  with  domestic  events,  they  could 
not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  supernatural 
character,  and  as  indicating  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Almighty.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  distinct  accounts  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  of  the  fall  of  stones, 
metals,  dust  amd  rain  of  various  kinds  and 
colors,  they  were  invariably  discredited; 
and  till  within  the  last  fifty  years,  or  till 
the  year  1603,  when  more  than  3000  fell 
at  Aigle,  some  of  which  weighed  17  Ibn., 
they  excited  little  notice  in  the  scientific 
world.  The  analysis  of  these  stones, 
which  proved  them  to  be  different  from  any 
o^her  stones  which  have  been  found  on  the 
surface  or  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  open- 
ed the  eyes  of  philosophers ;  and  the  sub- 
ject of  aerolites,  as  they  were  called,  became 
one  of  the  most  interesting  departments  of 
modern  science.  The  writings  of  the  an- 
cients were  eagerly  ransacked,  and  in  these 
as  well  as  in  the  records  of  the  early  and 
middle  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  numerous 
well  authenticated  examples  of  this  phe- 
nomenon were  found.  In  1478,  a.  c,  a 
thunder  stone  fell  in  Crete.  In  1168  a 
mass  of  iron  fell  upon  Mount  Ida,  and  the 
Ancyl^  or  sacred  shield,  which  fell  in  the 
reign  of  Numa,  and  which  had  nearly  the 
same  shape  as  metoric  stones  which  in  our 
own  times  fell  at  the  Cape  and  at  Agra, 
has  been  universally  regarded  as  an  aero- 
lite. A  large  stone,  the  size  of  a  cart,  fell 
at  iBgospotamos,  in  a.  c.  466,  and  was 
publicly  exhibited  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 
So  frequently,  indeed,  has  this  phenomenon 
occurred,  that  not  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  birth  of  Christ,  without  many  ex- 
amples of  it  having  been  recorded.  It  is 
singular,  however,  that  so  few  accidents 
have  attended  the  descent  of  aerolites.  In 
1790,  when  a  shower  of  stones  fell  near 
Roquefort,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bordeaos, 
one  of  them,  which  was  15  inches  in  diame- 
ter, forced  itself  through  the  roof  of  a  but, 
and  killed  a  herdsman  and  a  bullock ;  and 
in  July  1810,  a  huge  stone  fell  at  Shahabad 
in  India,  which  burnt  five  villages,  and 
several  men  and  women. 

Other  substances,  and  those  sometimta 
of  a  very  singular  character,  have  been 
thrown  down  from  our  atmosphere.  Pro- 
copius,  and  other  ancient  writers,  mention 
a  heavy  shower  of  black  dust  which  fell 
at  Constantinople  about  the  year  472. 
Showers  of  red  dust,  and  of  matter  like  u^ 
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agiiJated  blood,  have  falleQ  at  various  times, 
sometiines  alone,  sometimes  accompanyiog 
meteors,  and  sometimes  along  with  aerolites. 
Showers  of  what  has  been  called  by  some 
blood,  and  by  others  red  rain,  ha?e  been  often 
recorded,  and  that  so  recently  as  1803; 
showers  of  red  snow  occurred  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  the  coloring  matter  consisting 
of  silex,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  snow  of 
a  rose  color,  which  fell  to  the  depth  of  five 
leet  ten  inches  over  the  whole  surface  of 
Carnia,  Cadore,  Belluna  and  Feltri.  Snow 
and  hail  of  a  red  color,  with  much  red  dust 
and  red  rain,  fell  over  all  Tuscany  on  the 
13th  and  lith  March  1813,  and  a  bricl&*red 
rniow  fell  on  Tonal  and  other  mountains  in 
Italy,  on  the  15th  April  1816. 

Among  the  prodigies  of  ancient  times, 
there  were  none  more  remarkable  than 
what  were  considered  as  showers  of  pieces 
offiesh.  That  such  substances  were  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  were, 
therefore,  from  their  singularity,  supposed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  On  the  surface  of  the  thermal 
waters  of  Baden,  and  also  on  those  of 
Ischia,  there  has  been  found  a  substance 
called  xoogene,  which  resembles  the  human 
flesh  covered  with  its  skin,  and  which,  when 
distilled,  furnishes  the  same  products  as 
animal  matter.  M.  Gimbernat,  who  has 
given  an  account  of  it  in  the  Journal  de 
I^harmacie  for  April  1821,  has  found  rocks 
covered  with  it  near  the  chateau  of  Le- 
pomena,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Sinigaglia 
and  Negropont. 

But  the  meteoric  wonders  of  the  ancients, 
in  which  the  color  of  blood  was  imparted 
to  streams  of  water  and  showers  of  rain, 
have  a  close  parallel  in  a  phenomenon  in 
natural  history  which  has  been  observed  in 
oor  own  day,  and  which  M.  Salverte  has 
mentioned  only  in  a  few  lines.  This  phe- 
nomenon occurred  in  the  spring  of  1825, 1 
when  the  lake  of  Morat  in  Switzerland 
was  dyed,  as  it  were,  with  a  red  substance, 
which  '*  colored  it  in  a  manner  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  all  the  inhabitants  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  which  issues  from  it 
were  struck  with  astonishment."  The 
phenomenon  continued  from  November  till 
April  and  even  May.  Early  in  the  day 
nothing  remarkable  is  noticed  in  the  lake, 
hot  ailerwarda  red  lines,  long,  regular,  and 
parallel,  are  observed  along  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  its 
banks.  The  substance  of  these  red  streaks 
is  pushed  by  the  wind  into  the  small  bays. 
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and  heaped  round  the  reeds,  where  it  coveis 
the  surface  of  the  lake  with  a  fine  reddish 
foam,  forming  colored  streaks,  from  a 
greenish  black  to  the  most  beautiful  red. 
A  putrid  smell  is  exhaled  during  the  night 
from  this  stagnant  mass,  and  it  afterwards 
disappears,  to  re-appear,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, in  the  following  day.  The  perch  and 
the  pike,  and  other  fish  in  the  lake,  were 
tinged  red,  as  if  they  had  been  fed  with 
madder;  and  several  small  fish,  which 
came  to  the  surface  to  breathe  and  to  catch 
fiies,  died  with  convulsions  in  passing 
through  this  red  matter.  The  curious 
phenomenon  which  we  have  now  described, 
has  been  found  by  M.  Decandolle  to  be 
enormous  quantities  of  a  new  animal, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  osdUcdoria 
ruhescensy  and  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  what  Haller  has  described  as  a 
purple  conferva  swimming  in  water.  Al- 
though this  phenomenon  aid  not  attract 
the  notice  of  philosophers  till  1825,  it  is 
said  to  happen  every  spring,  and  the  fisher- 
men announce  the  fact  by  saying  that  the 
lake  is  in  flower.*  M.  Ehrenberg,  while 
navigating  the  Red  Sea,  observed  that 
the  color  of  its  waters  was  owing  to  a 
similar  cause.t 

In  the  natural  history  of  our  own  species, 
M.  Salverte,  finds  many  examples  of  the 
marvellous,  which,  though  discredited  by 
the  skeptical,  have  been  confirmed  by  mod- 
em authors.  Some  of  the  more  ancient 
Greek  writers,  such  as  Trigonus  and  Aris- 
tsus,  speak  of  pigmies  two  and  a  half  feet 
high,  of  a  people  who  have  their  eyes  in 
their  shoulders — of  anthropophagi  existing 
among  the  Northern  Scythians^and  of^  a 
country  named  Albania,  where  men  are 
born  with  white  hair,  who  can  scarcely  see 
during  the  day,  but  whose  vision  is  perfect 
at  night.  Although  Aulus  Gellius  has 
treated  these  relations  as  incredible,  yet 
M.  Salverte  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
true,  that  the  Laplanders  and  the  Samoie- 
deans  are  the  types  of  the  two  first  races, 
and  the  Albinos  of  the  third.  Ktesias 
places  the  pigmies  in  the  middle  of  Asia, 
and  these  are  considered  by  M.  Salverte  to 
be  similar  to  the  Ainos  of  the  Kurile  Isl- 
ands, who  are  only  four  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  long  hair.  Our  own  country- 
man, Mr.  Horner,  saw  in  Boutan  an  indi- 

*  Us  MimoirBS  ds  la  SotUU  de  Pkfsi^us  $t 
d*Hiat,  Jfai.  dt  Gmiive.  Tom.  iii.,  pert  2;  and 
Edinburgh  Journal  of  Seionce,  April  1897.  Vol. 
▼i.,  p.  307. 

T  La  Rmme  Encfflopidifu*.     Tom.  23,  p.  983. 
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Tidaa]  of  a  very  diminutive  race.  "  Some 
ancient  authors/'  says  M.  Salverte,  "  have 
placed  the  pigmies  in  Africa.*  A  French 
traveller,  M.  Mollien,  found  in  the  Tenda- 
Mai6,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
a  race  which,  he  says,  are  remarkable 
f(fr  the  smallness  of  their  size,  and  the 
weakness  of  their  limbs/'f  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Key  mis,  were  informed  by 
the  natives  of  Guiana,  that  there  existed 
on  the  American  continent  a  race  of  men 
who  had  their  eyes  in  their  shoulders  and 
their  mouths  in  their  breast;  or,  as  the 
French  translator  of  Raleigh's  account  of 
Guiana  puts  it-^-who  had  very  short  necks 
and  very  high  shoulders.  M.  Salverte  has 
said  nothing  of  the  Patagonians,  but  we 
have  heard  on  the  authority  of  a  recent 
traveller,  that  their  apparent  size  arises 
from  the  great  height  of  their  shoulders ; 
and  if  any  of  our  tall  mate  readers  will 
draw  himself  up  so  that  his  head  sinks  be- 
tween his  elevated  shoulders,  and  if  he 
stalks  through  the  room  on  tiptoe  he 
will  not  fall  short  of  the  Patagonian  giants. 
M.  Salverte  has  entertained  his  readers 
at  some  length  with  an  account  of  a  few  of 
those  monstrous  births,  which  have  been 
so  ably  classified  and  described  as  a  branch 
of  natural  history  by  M.  Geoffroy  de  St. 
Hilaire;  but  as  we  do  not  ourselves  take 
any  interest  in  this  department  of  the  mar- 
vellous, we  shall  presume  that  our  readers 
have  the  same  disrelish  for  it.  The 
Siamese  twins,  who  have  been  exhibited 
in  our  own  times,  and  in  our  own  country, 
and  who  formed  the  most  elegant  and 
interesting  specimen  of  this  kind  of  pro> 
digry,  have  not  even  been  noticed  by  our 
author.  Were  we  to  give  the  wonders 
of  physiology  a  place  among  the  occult 

Aristotle  places  them  among  the  marahet  Dear 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Herodotus  assigns  the 
same  locality  to  his  Troglodytes,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  this  assertion  is  confirmed  by  Major,  now 
Sir  William  Cornwallis  Harris,  who  learned 
when  in  Shoe,  that  a  pigmy  race,  called  the 
Doko,  inhabited  the  extensive  wilderness  which 
bounds  Caffa  on  the  south.  They  do  not  much 
exceed  four  feet  in  height.  Both  sexes  go  naked ; 
the  men  have  no  beard.  Th^y  live  on  rooU  and 
ants,  which  they  dig  with  their  unpared  nails. 
They  are  ignorant  of  fire,  and  have  no  king,  no 
laws,  no  arts,  no  arms;  and  but  a  ** glimmering 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being."  They  are  annually 
banted  by  the  slave  dealers  around  them,  and 
when  surrounded  in  the  bamboo  forests,  a  thous- 
and of  the  Doko  will  often  surrender  to  a  hundred 
of  their  enemies.     See   Harris's  HigkUndi  of 


Ethiopia.    Vol.  iii.,  p.  63-^7. 

t  Voyagt  daiu  VtniMur   d*Mrique, 
1880.    Tom.  ii.,  p.  110. 
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sciences,  we  should  occupy  the  rest  of  onr 
space  with  the  most  marvellous  details. 
There  would  pass  in  review  before  us : — 
youths  with  horns,  and  men  with  horny 
stumps ;  spotted  and  piebald  negroes,  and 
men  who  change  the  color  of  their  skin ; 
boys  who  recover  their  speech  in  a  dream, 
and  girls  who  preach  in  their  sleep ;  men 
who  lived  eighteen  years  on  water,  and 
women  fifty  years  on  whey,  and  others 
without  any  drink  at  all ;  persons  who  sur- 
vived six  days  without  food  under  snow, 
and  seven  days  in  coal  pits;  ladies  who 
talk  without  tongues,  execute  difiieult 
piecies  of  music  in  their  sleep,  and  who 
lose  and  regain  their  musical  ear ;  English- 
men who  live  on  opium,  and  Mabomme- 
dans  who  eat  corrosive  sublimate;  soldiers 
that  are  slain  by  the  wind  of  a  ball,  and 
sailors  who  swallow  buttons  and  clasp- 
knives  ;  and  we  should  bring  up  the  rear 
with  a  heterogeneous  array  of  tiny  children 
that  go  into  pint  jugs,  and  gigantic  ones 
that  would  fill  a  barrel;  of  fat  men,  and 
men  with  but  akin  and  bone;  and  of  giants 
and  dwarfs,  terminating  with  General  Tom 
Thumb.  We  must  leave  these  subjects, 
however,  in  the  hands  of  the  physiological 
conjurer,  and  restrict  ourselves  to  the  more 
inviting  topics  of  natural  magic. 

The  name  Magic  was  given  by  tbe 
Greeks  to  that  science  in  which  they  had 
been  instructed  by  the  Magi.  In  Bgypt 
and  in  all  the  countries  of  the  East  it  pre- 
vailed from  the  earliest  times,  and  wherever 
it  did  prevail,  the  belief  in  it  was  sincere 
and  universal.  The  power  of  controlling 
the  laws  of  nature  was  believed  to  reside 
both  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  it  was 
never  supposed  that  the  exercise  of  this 
power  by  human  agency  was  any  encroaeb- 
ment  upon  what  was  foreordained,  or  any 
interference  with  the  regular  and  harmonic 
ous  government  of  the  universe.  Every  rival 
sect,  however  hostile  to  each  other,  admit- 
ted the  power  of  their  respective  magicians, 
and  the  truth  of  their  miracles ;  and,  thoogh 
a  master  spirit  either  of  good  or  of  evil  ex- 
ercised dominion  over  the  rival  necroman- 
cers, yet  a  higher  power  directed  the  depos- 
itaries of  supernatural  influence,  and  limit* 
ed  it  to  its  proper  bearing  upon  human  af- 
fairs. When  we  see  opposing  principles 
come  into  competition,  the  inferiority  of 
the  evil  principle  becomes  apparent.  Zo- 
roaster, who  was  supposed  to  be  tbe  invenl- 
or  of  magic,  did  not  scruple  to  contend 
with  the  sorcerers  of  his  day;  and  the  so* 
periortty  of  bis  science,  supposed  to  be  the 
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iDspiration  of  the  principle  of  good,  never 
failed  to  triumph  over  the  ignorance  of  his 
antagonists,  as  the  depositaries  of  an  evil 
influence.  Even  in  the  records  of  Divine 
Truth,  we  find  the  Egyptian  magicians 
contending  with  the  prophet  of  the  true 
God.  Confiding  in  the  wisdom  of  his  sor- 
cerers, Pharaoh  sat  in  judgment  over  the 
rival  enchantments ;  but  though  he  at  first 
gloried  in  the  successful  miracles  of  his 
priests,  he  at  last  acknowledged  their  infe- 
riority to  Moses ; — and  even  the  magicians 
themselves,  when  they  saw  the  genuine  dis- 
play of  Divine  power,  voluntarily  cried 
oat  that  the  finger  of  God  was  there. 

But  it  was  not  oAen  that  the  incantations 
of  human  skill,  whether  wholly  acquired  by 
the  magician,  or  communicated  to  him  by 
some  higher  power,  were  brought  into  col- 
lision with  the  miraculous  influence  which 
was  given  to  the  prophets.  A  continued 
struggle  prevailed  among  the  magicians 
themselves,  and  he  who  was  the  surest 
prophet,  and  the  most  expert  wonder-work- 
er, was  regarded  as  the  friend  and  favorite 
of  the  gods.  The  abettors  of  different  reli- 
grions,  and  the  priests  who  presided  over 
the  temples  of  rival  gods,  were  thus  led  to 
call  to  their  aid  all  the  knowledge,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  which  science 
could  lend  them  ;  and  thus  did  the  heathen 
temple  become  at  once  the  sanctuary  of 
worship  and  the  seat  of  knowledge. 

According  to  an  ancient  author,  the  ma- 
gic of  the  Chaldeans  consisted  of  three 
parts.  The Jirst  part  embodied  the  know- 
ledge of  plants,  animals,  and  metals ;  the 
second  indicated  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  when  miracu- 
lous works  could  be  most  readily  produced ; 
and  the  third  was  occupied  with  the  details 
of  gestures  and  cabalistic  words,  and  other 
mummeries  which  were  held  to  be  the  ne- 
cessary accompaniments  of  the  magical  art. 
This  system  of  truth  and  falsehood  com- 
bined, varied  from  age  to  age,  and  assumed 
new  forms  suited  to  the  character  and  su- 
perstition of  the  people  over  whom  it  was  to 
be  wielded.  The  common  arts  of  life, 
which  were  in  early  times  included  among 
its  mysteries,  gradually  difliised  themselves 
among  the  uninitiated  ;  the  truths  of  science 
diawppeured,  while  the  processes  and  meth- 
ods which  sprung  from  them  continued  in 
practice ;  and  the  tricks  of  the  charlatan, 
and  the  deceptions  of  the  juggler  became 
at  last  the  staple  commodities  of  the  magi- 
cian. 
After  a  learned,  but  not  very  interestp- 
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ing,  discussion  of  various  questions  connect- 
ed with  the  history  and  degradation  of  the 
ancient  mysteries,  M.  Sal verte  proceeds  in 
his  tenth  chapter  to  enumerate  the  wonders 
which  the  practice  of  the  occult  sciences 
enabled  the  magician  to  exhibit,  and  he 
gives  the  following  poetical  account  of  the 
initiation  of  d  youthful  aspirant  into  the  aw- 
ful mysteries  of  his  profession  : — 

"  At  first  immovable,  and,  as  it  were,  chained 
in  the  midst  of  darkness  as  deep  as  that  of  the 
infernal  regions,  if  vivid  lightamgs  pierce  the 
gloom  which  surrounds  him,  it  is  only  to  dis- 
play its  horrors.  By  means  of  their  terrific 
gleams,  he  sees,  and  yet  cannot  discover  the 
monstrous  figures  and  spectres  which  rise  be- 
fore him.  Serpents  hiss  beside  him;  wild 
beasts  howl ;  Vocks  tumble  with  a  crash,  and 
the  echo  repeats  and  prolongs  in  the  distance 
these  alarmmg  sounds.  An  interval  of  calm 
succeeds ;  and  such  still  is  hit  emotion,  that  the 
slightest  noise,  and  the  most  agreeable  sound 
causes  him  to  start  The  scene  suddenly 
brightens,  and  he  sees  it  changing  around  him 
in  its  aspect  and  its  movements;  the  earth 
trembles  under  his  feet,  sometimes  rising  as  a 
mountain,  and  sometimes  sinking,  as  it  were, 
into  a  deep  gulf.  He  is  suddenly  lifted  up,  or 
quickly  carried  away,  without  knowing  the 
impelling  power  which  he  obeys.  The  paint- 
ings and  statues  around  him  seem  endowed 
with  life.  The  bust  of  bronze  sheds  its  tears. 
The  colossal  figures  move  and  walk,  and  the 
statues  give  forth  a  harmonious  melody.  He 
advances,  and  centaurs,  harpies,  gorgons,  and 
hydras  with  their  hundred  heads,  surround  and 
threaten  him,  while  ghastly  forms,  without  bo- 
dies, make  sport  either  of  his  fears  or  of  his 
courage.  Phantoms,  having  the  perfect  resem- 
blance of  men  whom  l!he  grave  nas  long  con- 
cealed—men whom  he  admired  or  loved,  flit 
before  his  eyes,  and  mock,  without  ceasing,  the 
embraces  which  they  seem  to  desire.  The 
thunder  growls,  the  lightnings  flash,  the  wa- 
ters kindle  and  roll  in  torrents  of  fire.  A  sub- 
stance, dry  and  solid,  ferments,  melts,  and 
transforms  itself  into  waves  of  foaming  blood ! 
Here  the  condemned  try  in  vain  to  fill  a  shallow 
urn,  but  the  liquid  which  thev  unceasingly 
pour  out,  never  rises  above  its  level.  There 
the  friends  of  the  divinity  prove  their  right  to 
their  title  by  braving  boihng  water,  red  hot 
iron,  melted  brass,  and  burning  piles.  Thejy 
make  the  wildest  and  most  ferocious  animals 
obey  them ;  they  give  the  command,  and  enor- 
mous serpents  crawl  at  their  feet ;  they  seize 
the  asp  and  the  viper,  and  they  tear  them  in 
pieces,  while  the  reptiles  dare  not  retaliate  by 
their  bite.  The  aspirant  now  hears  the  near 
sound  of  a  human  voice.  It  calls  him ;  he  re- 
plies to  its  questions ;  it  issues  its  orders  to 
him ;  it  pronounces  its  oracles,  and  yet  every 
thing  around  him  is  inanimate,  and  the  nearer 
he  approaches  the  place  whence  the  words 
seem   to    issue,  the  less  he  perceives  the 
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eaase  which  produces  them — the  voice  by 
which  they  reach  his  ear.  At  the  bottom  of  a 
narrow  vault,  inaccessible  to  day,  a  light  as 
brilliant  as  that  of  the  sun.  suddenly  breaks 
forth,  and  reveals  to  him,  even  in  the  distance, 
enchanted  gardens,  and  a  palace  whose  splen- 
dor and  magnificence  marlc  it  as  the  abode  of 
the  immortcd  gods.  There  the  gods  themselves 
appear  to  him,  and  by  the  most  august  signs 
reveal  to  him  their  presence.  His  eye  sees 
them,  his  ear  hears  them.  His  reason  disturb- 
ed— his  mind  distracted— his  thoughts  absorb- 
ed by  the  many  marvels,  abandon  him ;  and 
dazzled  with  the  sight,  and  beside  himself— he 
adores  the  glorious  indications  of  superhu- 
man power,  and  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  dhrinity."— Tom.  i.,  pp.  26S-272. 

When  the  aspirant  has  thus  witnessed 
many  of  the  most  striking  wonders,  aiid  has 
shown  himself  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
priesthood,  be  is  initiated  into  secrets  Btill 
more  profound,  and  instructed  in  processes 
still  more  mysterious  and  sublime.  These 
new  powers  over  man  and  the  elements,  are 
thus  eloquently  expressed  by  our  author, 
as  if  he  were  himself  annouacing  them  to 
the  initiated  aspirant : — 

"Servant  of  a  Qod,  now  beneficent  and  now 
avenging,  but  ever  omnipotent — man  and  the 
elements  shall  obey  thee.  Thou  shalt  astonish 
the  multitudes  by  thine  abstinence  from  food ; 
and  thou  shalt  penetrate  them  with  gratitude 
for  rendering  saJubrious  the  unwholesome  bev- 
erage which  an  excess  of  thirst  has  forced 
them  to  accept  Thou  shalt  unsettle  the  spir- 
its of  men ;  thou  shalt  plunge  them  into  ani- 
mal stupidity,  or  into  ferocious  rage,  or  thou 
shalt  make  them  forget  their  griefs:  thou 
■halt  rouse  even  to  fanaticism  their  boldness 
and  their  docility ;  thou  shalt  fulfil  in  vision  their 
most  ardent  desires ;  and,  master  of  their  imag- 
inations, thou  shalt  often,  without  any  material 
agent,  act  upon  their  senses,  and  rule  over 
their  will.  The  arbiter  of  dieir  differences, 
thou  shalt  have  no  occasion,  like  themselves, 
to  examine  witnesses  and  to  balance  testimo- 
nies— a  simple  proof  will  suffice  to  distinguish 
the  innocent  and  truth-speaking  witness  from 
the  guilty  person,  and  the  perjurer,  struck 
down  by  a  painful  and  inevitable  death.  In 
their  maladies,  men  shall  implore  thine  aid, 
and  at  thy  voice  assistance  from  above  shall 
heal  their  diseasea  Thou  shait  even  rescue 
from  death  the  pre]r  which  he  has  already 
■eized.  Woe  be  to  him  who  shall  offend  thee. 
Thou  shalt  strike  the  guilty  with  blindness, 
with  leprosy,  and  with  death ;  thou  shalt  pro- 
hibit the  earth  from  yielding  its  fruits;  tnou 
•halt  poison  the  air  which  they  breathe  ;  the 
air,  the  vapors  shall  furnish  thee  with  weapons 
against  thine  enemies.  The  most  terrible  of 
the  elements,  fire,  shall  become  thy  slave.  It 
«ball  issue  spontaneously  at  thy  command ;  it 
•ball  daxzle  the  sight  of  the  most  incredulous, 
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and  water  shall  not  be  able  to  extinguish  it 
It  shall  burst  forth  terrible  like  thunder  against 
thy  victims,  and  tearing  up  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  it  shGul  force  it  to  ingulf  them,  and  shall 
give  them  up  to  it  to  be  devoured.  The  heav- 
ens even  shall  recognize  thy  power ;  thou  shalt 
pre<lict,  either  to  gratify  or  alarm,  the  changes 
in  the  atmosphere,  or  iho  oonvoiaions  of  the 
earth.  Thou  shalt  turn  aside  the  Ughtaing ; 
thou  shalt  make  sport  of  its  fires;  and  trem- 
bling man  shall  believe  that  thou  hast  the  pow- 
er 01  bringing  it  down  upon  his  head." — Tom. 
i.,  p.  272-274. 

Such  are  the  powers  with  which  mane 
has  invested  its  votaries,  and  such  the  in* 
fluence  which  it  has  in  every  age  exercMd 
over  ignorance  and  superstition.  To  us, 
however,  whom  science  has  enlighteaed, 
and  over  whom  a  spurious  faiih  has  wielded 
none  of  its  blighting  energies,  the  illuaioiM 
and  deceptions  so  powerfully  emblaaoDcd 
in  the  preceding  extracts,  will  appear  bat 
SB  the  results  of  mechanical  dexterity  and 
scientific  skill,  or  as  the  eflfects  of  soporific 
potions  which  drown  the  senses  without 
deadening  them— of  diemical  embrocations 
which  protect  the  skin,  or  of  pungent  odora 
and  penetrating  liniments  which  disturb 
the  senses,  or  act  with  energy  upon  the 
nerves. 

In  proceeding  to  show  how  all  these  ef- 
fects have  been  produced,  our  author  does 
not  pretend  to  find  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  positive  indications  of  that  aetea* 
tific  knowledge  which  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  them  requires ;  but  he  believes  that 
the  ancients  had  the  means  of  performiog 
the  wonders  which  they  profess  to  perform, 
and  he  therefore  supposes  that  the  know- 
ledge which  was  thus  required  has  gradoaUy 
disappeared  during  its  transition  through 
the  temple  worship  and  the  secret  societiee 
to  which  it  had  been  communicated. 

In  the  display  of  wonders  which  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  sacerdotal  aspirant,  the  mo> 
tion  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  and 
his  rapid  transference  from  one  scene  of  the 
drama  to  another,  were  obviously  the  princt* 
pal  parts  of  the  performance,  without  which 
all  the  rest  would  hare  been  insufficient ; 
and  hence  an  ingenious  and  conceded  ^f»- 
tem  of  mechanical  locomotion  was  required. 
That  such  machines  actually  existed,  may 
be  inferred,  as  M.  Salverte  has  ahowo  from 
various  passages  in  ancient  authors.  CassK 
odorus  defines  mechanics  as  **  the  science 
of  constructing  marvellous  machines,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  reverse  the  entire  order 
of  nature."  Livy  informs  us,  that  in  the 
daegraeefui  mysteries  whieh  were  denoonc* 
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ed  bj  the  Roman  magistrates  in  the  year 
186  before  Christ,  tho^e  who  refused  to 
take  a  part  in  them  were  tied  to  machines, 
and  were  said  to  be  hurried  off  by  the  Gods 
ioto  secret  carea.*  The  persons  who  de- 
scended into  the  cave  of  Trophonius  to  con- 
salt  the  oracles,  were  placed  at  the  entrance, 
which  was  too  narrow  to  admit  a  man  of 
the  middle  size.  When  his  knees  were 
introduced,  he  felt  himself  dragged  inwards 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  addition  to  this 
mechanism,  there  was  another  which  sud* 
denlj  enlarged  the  width  of  the  entrance. 
When  the  Indian  magi  conducted  Apollo- 
niofl  into  their  temples  amid  a  sacred  pro- 
cession, and  the  chanting  of  hymns,  the 
earth,  which  they  struck,  keeping  time, 
with  their  batons,  moved  like  an  agitated 
sea,  and  raised  them  to  the  height  of  two 
steps,  and  then  replaced  them  on  their  for- 
mer level.  That  such  machinery  actually  ex- 
isted, noay  be  inferred  also  from  the  present 
state  of  some  of  the  ancient  temples,  where 
grooves  and  apertures,  and  other  indica- 
tions of  mechanism  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Ingenious,  however,  as  these  pieces  of 
scenic  mechanism  must  have  been,  they 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  machinery  of  the  present  day,  con- 
templated either  in  the  vastness  of  its  pow- 
er, or  in  the  ingenuity  and  delicacj  of  its 
applications :  The  mighty  steam  engine — 
whether  we  view  it  in  its  individual  grand- 
eur or  in  its  universal  dominion  over  all  in- 
ferior machinery^ — must  ever  be  the  great 
autocrat  of  the  mechanical  world.  How 
wide  are  its  provinces — how  extensive  its 
fields  of  enterprise — how  numerous  its 
subjects,  and  how  diversified  their  aims ! 
Over  the  ocean  and  the  estuary,  across  the 
inland  sea  and  the  mountain  lake,  along  the 
sinuous  river  and  the  placid  stream,  it  pass- 
es in  majestic  sweep  like  the  vapor-tailed 
comet  athwart  the  planetary  domains,  dis- 
pensiikg  blessings  in  its  course,  and  gifts 
yet  unrecognized  by  the  recipients  of  its 
bounty.  The  merchant  and  the  traveller, 
the  naturalist  and  the  voluntary  exile,  the 
philanthropist  and  the  ambassador  of  heav- 
en, we  borne  with  speed  and  safety  to  the 
scenes  of  their  respective  labors.  Man 
meets  man,  interchanging  the  works  of 
their  hands  or  the  produce  of  the  soil.  An- 
tipodes, who  have  hitherto  been  planted 
with  foot  opposite  to  foot,  now  stand  in 

*  Raptos  a  diit  hoainet  dioi,  quos  maehino 
illigatos  ex  conspecta  in  abditot  iipe«u8  abripiant 
•OB  «88e,  qui  aoat  eonjurare,  aut  aoeiari  facinori- 
bua  noloerint. — Tit.  Liv.,  Lib.  zzxiv.,  cap.  13. 
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parallel  intercourse  and  craniological  prox- 
imity. The  white  man  and  the  black,  the 
serf  and  the  freeman,  the  liberated  slave 
and  his  repentant  master,  commune  on  each 
other's  sufferings  and  aspirations,  and  pre* 
pare  for  that  reign  of  peace  which  is  grad- 
ually evolving  from  the  mysterious  cloud 
that  now  overhangs  the  nations.  Nor  are 
its  labors  less  marvellous  and  less  benefi- 
cent within  the  more  limited  range  of  our 
daily  interests  and  observation.  Here  it 
stands  at  the  mine  head  disembowelling  the 
earth  of  its  treasures — ^there  delivering  it 
from  its  superfluous  waters  or  depriring  it 
of  its  deleterious  or  explosive  atmosphere. 
Here  it  has  its  fixed  abode  in  the  factory, 
giving  life  and  motion  to  the  various  com- 
binations of  art  which  prepare  for  our  use 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life — there 
it  takes  its  locomotive  flight  along  our  path- 
ways of  iron,  shortening  time  and  space, 
and  uniting  in  one  brotherhood  the  most 
distant  and  dissevered  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Wherever,  indeed,  its  throne 
is  reared  it  exercises  a  beneficent  sovereign- 
ty, feeding  and  clothing  man — subjugating 
the  material  world  to  his  use,  and  summon- 
ing all  his  intellectual  powers  to  make  new 
demands  upon  its  liberality,  and  draw  new 
prizes  fi'om  its  treasure  house. 

In  the  budget  of  wonders  which  the  an- 
cient priests  opened  to  the  astounded  neo- 
phytes, the  phenomena  of  sound  performed 
an  effective  part.  The  roars  of  thunder 
were  supposed  to  precede  the  approach  of 
the  gods,  or  to  accompany  the  responses  of 
their  oracles.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  laby- 
rinths of  Egypt  contained  several  palaces 
so  constructed  that  when  the  doors  were 
opened  the  loudest  peals  of  thunder  were 
reverberated  from  its  walls.  The  sweet 
sounds  which  at  another  time  ravished  the 
ears  of  the  aspirant,  issued  from  metallic 
rods  or  other  acoustic  instruments  placed 
behind  the  wainscot  of  the  temple,  and,  in 
Salverte's  opinion,  the  sounds  of  human 
voices  were  produced  by  hydraulic  organs, 
which  were  well  known  to  the  ancients. 
In  the  treatise  on  rivers  and  mountains, 
ascribed  to  Pausanias,  we  are  told  that  a 
marvellous  stone  was  placed  as  a  sentinel  at 
the  entrance  to  the  treasury,  and  that  rob- 
bers were  scared  away  by  the  trumpet  ac- 
cent which  it  sent  forth.  Mineralogy  pre- 
sents US  with  several  stones  which  have  the 
property  of  resonance,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  stone  of  this  description  was  so  sus- 
pended as  to  be  struck  by  a  metallic  pno* 
jection  when  the  external  door  of  the  treas* 
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ury  was  opened.  Strong  boxes,  or  safes  as 
they  are  called,  have  been  made  in  modern 
times  which  emitted  sounds  to  alarm  their 
owners  when  broken  into  surreptitiously  ;* 
and  we  have  seen  similar  boxes  which, 
when  opened  by  a  false  key,  throw  out  a 
battery  of  cannon  and  shoiit  the  intruder. 
The  clinkstone  indicates  by  its  very  name 
its  sonorous  qualities.  The  red  granite  of 
the  Thebaid  in  Egypt  possesses  similar 
properties,  and  so  musical  are  the  granitic 
rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  that 
their  sounds  are  ascribed  to  witchcraft  by 
the  natives,  while  the  stones  themselves  are 
called  by  the  missionaries  loxas  de  musica. 
Our  countryman,  Mr.  Mawe,  informs  us 
that  there  are  large  blocks  of  basalt  in  Bra- 
zil which  emit  very  clear  sounds  when 
struck,  and  hence  this  property  of  particu- 
lar stones  has  induced  the  Chinese  to  em- 
ploy them  in  the  fabrication  of  musical  in- 
struments. Within  the  last  few  years,  in- 
deed, an  artist  in  Keswick  has  exhibited  in 
many  parts  of  the  island  a  piano  entirely 
composed  of  slabs  of  rock,  upon  which  diffi- 
cult pieces  of  music  are  performed. 

Among  the  acoustic  wonders  of  the  an- 
cients were  the  magical  effects  produced 
by  ventriloquism.  Children  were  made  to 
speak  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  and 
statues,  animus  and  trees,  appropriated  the 
words  which  issued  from  the  closed  lips  of 
the  ventriloquist.  The  apparatus  called 
the  Invisible  Girl — an  invention  of  modern 
times,  in  which  questions  are  received  and 
answered  by  the  mouth  of  a  suspended 
trumpet,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  de- 
ceptions. The  speaking  heads  of  the  an- 
cients contained  the  termination  of  tubes 
which  communicated  with  living  orators 
concealed  either  behind  them  or  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  speaking  head  of  Orpheus,  of 
such  celebrity  among  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians, uttered  in  this  manner  its  oracular 
responses  at  Lesbos.  The  head  of  the 
Sage  Mimer,  which  the  Scandinavian  ma- 
gician Odin  encased  in  gold,  gave  forth  its 
responses  with  all  the  authority  of  a  divine 
revelation.  Pope  Gerbert  constructed  a 
speaking  head  of  brass  about  a.  d.  1000 ; 
and  Albertus  Magnus  completed  another 
which  not  only  moved  but  spoke.  Lucian 
informs  us  that  the  statue  of  Esculapius 
was  made  to  speak  by  the  transmission  of 
a  voice  from  behind,  through  the  gullet  of 
a  crane  to  the  mouth  of  the  figure.    An 

*  M  Salverte  states  that  Louis  XV.  possessed 
one  of  these,  and  that  Napoleon  was  offered  one 
at  Vienna  in  1609. 
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examination  of  the  statues  found  at  Alex- 
andria, indicated  the  same  process;  and 
when  the  wooden  head  spoke  through  a 
speaking  trumpet  at  the  court  of  Charles 
11. ,  a  popish  priest,  to  whose  tongue  it 
owed  its  efficacy,  was  found  concealed  in 
the  adjoining  apartment 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more 
than  mention  the  vocal  powers  of  the  gra- 
nite statue  of  Memnon  in  Egypt.  Sir.  A. 
Smith,  an  English  traveller,  distinctly  beard 
the  sounds  issuing  from  it  in  the  morning ; 
and  while  others  ascribe  them  to  the  same 
cause  as  the  sounds  in  granite  rocks,  M. 
Salverte  regards  them  as  wholly  artificial, 
and  the  work  of  Egyptian  priestcraft ;  and 
he  contrives  a  complicated  apparatus  of 
lenses,  levers  and  hammers,  by  which  be 
supposes  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  the 
prime  mover,  produces  the  marvellous 
sounds.  Akenside,  in  his  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination,  has  also  alluded  to  a  mechan- 
ism of  strings  put  in  motion  by  the  solar 
beams. 

For  as  old  Memnon^s  image  long  reoown'd 
By  fabling  Nilus,  to  the  quiyering  touch 
or  Titan's  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Concealing,  sounded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains.  Book  i.,  p.  109. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  acous* 
tic  wonders  which  the  natural  world  pre- 
sents to  us  is  the  Jebel  Narkoos,  or  the 
"  Mountain  of  the  Bell/'  a  low  sandy  hill  in 
the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  in  Arabia 
Petrca,  which  gives  out  sounds  varying 
from  that  of  a  humming  top  to  thunder, 
while  the  sand,  either  from  natural  or  arti- 
ficial  causes,  descends  its  sloping  flanks. 
It  has  been  described  in  our  own  times  by 
M.  Seetzen,  a  German  traveller,  and  also 
by  Mr.  Gray  of  University  College,  Oxfcvd ; 
but  as  their  descriptions  have  been  already 
published  in  different  English  works*  we 
shall  not  again  refer  to  them.  A  ropre  re- 
cent traveller,  Lieut.  Wellstedtt  of  the  In- 
dian navy,  who,  while  surveying  a  portion 
of  the  Red  Sea  in  1830,  visited  this  cele- 
brated mountain,  and  with  whom  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  upon  the 
subject,  has  given  the  following  description 
of  its  acoustic  properties : — 

<' Jebel  Narkous  forms  one  of  a  ridge  of  low 
calcareous  hills  at  a  distance  of  3^  miles  froa 

*  Brewster's  Letters  on  Jfahtral  Jfmgie^  Letter 
iz.;  and  the  Edinbyrgk  Jovmal  of  Sciencg,  No. 
zi.,  p.  53,  and  No.  ziii.  p.  51. 

t  Travels  in  JirMm,  Vol.  ii.,  chap.  S.  p.  93^. 
London, 1638. 
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the  beach,  to  which  a  sandy  plain  extending 
with  a  gentle  rise  to  their  base  connects  them. 
Its  height,  about  400  feet,  as  well  as  the  mate- 
rial of  which  it  is  composed,  a  light  colored 
friable  sandstone,  is  about  the  same  as  the  rest 
of  the  chain ;  but  an  inclined  plane  of  almost 
impalpable  sand  rises  at  an  angle  of  40^  with 
the  horizon,  and  is  bounded  by  a  semi-circle 
of  rocksj  presenting  broken,  abrupt,  and  pin- 
nacled forms,  and  extending  to  the  base  of  this 
remarkable  hill.  Although  their  shape  and 
arrangement  in  some  respects  may  be  said  to 
resemble  a  whimpering  gallery,  yet  I  deter- 
mined by  experiment  that  their  irregular  sur- 
face renders  them  but  ill  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an.  echo.  Seated  on  a  rock  at  the 
base  of  the  sloping  eminence,  I  directed  one  of 
the  Bedowins  to  ascend,  and  it  was  not  till  he 
had  reached  some  distance  that  I  perceived 
the  sand  in  motion  rolling  down  the  nill  to  (he 
depth  of  a  foot.  It  did  not,  however,  descend 
in  one  continued  stream,  but  as  the  Arab 
scrambled  upwards  it  spread  out  laterally, 
and  upwards,  until  a  considerable  portion  oj' 
the  surface  was  in  motion.  At  their  com- 
mencement the  sounds  might  be  compared  to 
the  faint  strains  of  an  Eolian  harp  when  its 
strings  first  catch  the  breeze ;  as  the  sand  be- 
came more  violently  agitated  by  the  increased 
velocity  of  the  descent,  the  noise  more  nearly 
resembled  that  produced  by  drawing  the 
moistened  fingers  over  glass.  As  it  reached 
the  base  the  reverberations  attained  the  loud- 
ness of  distant  thunder,  causing  the  rock  on 
which  we  were  seated  to  vibrate ;  and  our 
camels,  animals  not  easily  frightened,  became 
so  alarmed  that  it  was  with  difficulty  their 
drivers  could  restrain  them." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  23. 

Iq  continuing  his  obaer?ation8,  Lieuten- 
ant Wellstedt  remarked  that  the  noise  did 
not  issue  alike  from  every  part  of  the  hiii. 
The  loudest  was  produced  by  disturbing 
tbe  sand  on  the  north  side,  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  base,  and  about  ten  from  the 
rocks  which  bound  it  in  that  direction. 
The  sounds  fell  quicker  on  the  ear  at  one 
tiroe»  and  were  prolonged  at  another,  appa- 
rently depending  on  the  velocity  with  which 
the  Bedowin  descended.  The  sounds  are 
said  to  have  an  inconceivably  melancholy 
effect,  and  the  tradition  given  by  Burck- 
bardt  that  the  bells  of  the  convent  were 
heard  here,  was  often  repeated  by  the 
Arabs  to  Lieutenant  Wellstedt. 

Our  author  visited  the  Jebel  Narkous  on 
two  other  occasions.  The  first  time  the 
sounds  were  barely  audible,  and  rain  having 
fallen  before  his  second  visit,  the  surface  of 
tbe  sand  was  so  consolidated  by  the  mois- 
ture that  they  could  not  be  produced  at  all. 

Hence  Lieutenant  Wellstedt  ascribed  the 
gratification  of  his  curiosity  at  his  third 
visit  to  the  perfect  dryness  of  the  sand,  and 
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consequently  to  the  larger  quantities  that 
rolled  down  the  slope.  The  same  sounds, 
he  found,  were  produced  when  the  wind 
was  sufficiently  high  to  set  the  sand  in  mo- 
tion. He  does  not  venture  to  explain  this 
phenomenon;  but  he  rejects  without  hesita- 
tion the  generally  received  opinion,  that 
the  effects  are  originated  by  this  sand  fall- 
ing into  cavities,  "because  sounds  thus 
produced  would  be  dull,  and  wholly  defi- 
cient in  the  vibrations  he  has  noticed." 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  pronounced  the 
phenomenon  of  £1  Narkous,  as  described  by 
Seetzen  and  Gray  to  be  a  very  surprising 
one,  and  to  him  **  utterly  inexplicable,''  and 
we  should  doubtless  have  found  ourselves 
in  the  same  dilemma  had  we  not  perused 
the  narrative  of  Lieutenant  Wellstedt,  and 
become  acquainted  with  an  analogous  phe^ 
nomenon  recently  observed  in  our  own 
country  by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller. 

This  able  geologist  and  accurate  obser- 
ver, when  visiting  in  the  course  of  last  sum- 
mer, the  interesting  island  of  Eigg,  in  the 
Hebrides,  observed  that  a  musical  sound 
was  produced  while  he  walked  over  the 
white  dry  sand  which  forms  the  sea  beach 
of  the  island.  At  each  step  the  sand  was 
driven  from  his  foot  print,  and  the  noise 
was  simultaneous  with  the  scattering  of  the 
sand.  We  have  here,  therefore,  the  phenom* 
enon  in  its  simple  state,  disembarrassed 
from  reflecting  rocks,  from  a  hard  bed  be- 
neath, and  from  cracks  and  cavities  that 
might  be  supposed  to  admit  the  sand,  and 
indicating  as  its  cause  either  the  accumu- 
lated vibrations  of  the  air  when  struck  by 
the  driven  sand,  or  the  accumulated  sounds 
occasioned  by  the  mutual  impact  of  the 
particles  of  sand  against  each  other.  If  a 
musket  ball  passing  through  the  air  emits  a 
whistling  note,  each  individual  particle  of 
sand  must  do  the  same,  however  faint  be 
the  note  which  it  yields,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  these  infinitesimal  vibrations  nuist 
constitute  an  audible  sound,  varying  with 
the  number  and  velocity  of  the  moving  par- 
ticles. In  like  manner,  if  two  plates  of  si- 
lex  or  quartz,  which  are  but  large  crystals 
of  sand,  give  out  a  musical  sound  when 
mutually  struck,  the  impact  or  collision  of 
two  minute  crystals  or  particles  of  sand 
must  do  the  same,  in  however  inferior  a  de- 
gree, and  the  union  of  all  these  sounds, 
though  singly  imperceptible,  may  constitute 
the  musical  notes  of  the  Bell  Mountain  or 
the  lesser  sounds  of  the  trodden  8ea*beach 
of  the  Eigg. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  work  be- 
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fore  U8  is  devoted  to  tbe  discussion  of 
those  prodigies  which  are  sapposed  to  have 
been  produced  by  optical  combinations. 
This  class  of  wonders  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  any  of  those  which  have  a 
purely  scientific  origin.  As  the  science 
of  optics  deals  especially  with  images  either 
of  animate  or  inanimate  objects  which  can 
be  diminished  or  enlarged,  multiplied  or 
inverted,  thrown  upon  smoke,  into  the 
air,  or  upon  the  ground,  or  upon  the  walls 
or  ceiling  of  an  apartment,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  magician  may  apply  these  resour- 
ces in  effecting  the  roost  extraordinary  ex- 
hibitions. It  is  to  the  eye,  rendered  sensi- 
tive or  faithless  by  fear,  or  even  when  in  the 
foil  possession  of  its  powers  of  scrutiny  and 
detection,  that  the  spectres  and  apparitions 
which  form  the  staple  of  the  supernatural, 
invariably  present  themselves.  The  illu- 
sions of  the  ear  we  may  question  ;  and  even 
those  of  the  taste,  the  touchy  and  the  smell, 
may  be  liable  to  suspicion  ;  but  we  never 
doubt  the  existence  of  what  stands  fully  be- 
fore us,  whether  it  appeals  to  our  individu- 
al observation,  or  to  the  concurring  senses 
of  our  associates. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  an- 
cients used  mirrors  of  silver,  steel,  and  of 
speculum  metal,  composed  of  copper  and 
tin.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Pliny, 
that  mirrors  of  glass  were  manufactured  at 
Sidon,  though  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  possessed  the  art  of  increasing  the 
reflective  power  of  their  posterior  surface ; 
and  therefore  they  could  be  used  only  when 
a  very  faint  image  was  required,  or  when 
the  person  or  object  was  nighly  illumina- 
ted. Attlus  Gellius  has  mentioned  another 
kind  of  mirror  which,  though  it  gave  dis- 
tinct images  in  one  place,  lost  its  power  of 
reflexion,  or  rather  of  forming  images,  when 
carried  to  another  place  {tUiorsum  transla- 
ium),  M.  Salverte  regards  this  property 
as  either  the  result  of  sleight  of  hand,  or  of 
"  something  analogous  to  the  phenomena  of 
polarized  light,  which  ceases  to  be  reflect- 
ed when  it  falls  at  a  certain  angle  upon  a 
reflecting  body."  The  last  of  these  suppo- 
sitions is  clearly  inadmissible,  and  without 
having  recourse  to  the  magician's  wand  we 
may  deprive  any  mirror  of  its  reflective 
power,  by  merely  breathing  upon  it,  or 
oonveying  it  to  a  film  of  vapor  which  will 
disappear  quickly  or  slowly,  according  to 
tke  temperature  of  the  mirror,  or  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  ptaoed. 

With  mirrors  and  specula  for  his  utensils, 
the  magician  is  prepared  for  the  most  su- 
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pernatural  exhibitions.  The  ancients  had 
particular  places  (Nekyomantion)  specially 
consecrated  to  tbe  raisins  of  the  dead,  and 
the  apparition  of  their  images  or  shades. 
These  were  images  either  formed  on  the 
wall,  or  any  white  ground,  and  were  gen- 
erally dumb  representations,  unless  when 
the  ventriloquist  added  his  science  to  per- 
fect the  illusion.  Sometimes  they  were 
formed  on  the  wreaths  or  clouds  of  smoke 
which  rose  from  the  burning  incense.  The 
objects  from  which  these  optical  pictures 
were  obtained,  were  either  painted  like- 
nesses, or  busts,  or  they  might  be  living 
persons  themselves,  dressed  and  painted  so 
as  to  resemble  the  god  or  the  hero  who 
was  to  be  summoned  from  his  retreat.  In 
one  of  these  magical  abodes,  Homer  makes 
Ulysses  converse  with  his  friends  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  a  crowd  of  apparitions 
and  a  frightful  noise  interrupt  the  conver- 
sation. We  are  informed  by  Jamblichus 
that  the  gods,  when  evoked  by  the  magi- 
cian, appeared  among  the  vapors  disengaged 
from  the  fire ;  and  when  the  statue  of  He- 
cate was  made  to  laugh  amid  the  smoke  of 
burning  incense,  it  was  probably  the  image 
of  a  living  person  wearing  the  sorcerer's 
costume.  But  even  this  supposition  is  not 
necessary.  The  resources  of  the  magician 
might  enable  him  to  dispense  with  his 
laughing  friend :  The  grave  image  of  the 
grave  statue  of  Hecate  might  have  been 
quickly  replaced  by  a  laughing  image  from 
a  laughing  statue  of  the  same  personage. 

But  the  same,  and  even  more  astonishing 
effects,  might  be  produced  by  simpler  means. 
It  was  stated  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  at  the 
British  Association  at  York,  that  tbe  rigid 
features  of  a  white  bust  might  be  made  to 
move  and  vary  their  expression,  soroettroes 
smiling  and  sometimes  frowning,  by  moving 
rapidly  in  front  of  the  bust  a  bright  light, 
so  as  to  make  the  lights  and  shadows  take 
every  possible  direction,  and  various  de- 
grees of  intensity.  Hence,  if  snch  a  bust 
is  placed  before  a  concave  mirror,  its  im- 
age, tike  that  of  Hecate,  may  be  made  to 
do  more  than  smile  when  it  is  cast  upon 
the  smoky  wreaths. 

The  employment  of  phantasmagoric  ex- 
hibitions by  the  ancients  is  clearly  indicat- 
ed by  Damascius,  in  his  account  of  the 
manifestation  of  Osiris  by  the  Alexandrian 
priests.  "  There  appeared,"  says  he,  "  on 
the  wall  of  the  temple,  a  mass  of  light, 
which  seemed  at  first  very  remote.  It 
transformed  itself,  while  ooutractin|f  itt 
dimensions,  into  a  face  evidently  divine 
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and  supernatural,  with  a  severe  aspect,  yet 
blended  with  gentleness,  and  extremely 
beautiful."  This  is  precisely  the  manner 
in  which  the  figures  of  the  modern  phan- 
tasmagoria, produced  by  mirrors  or  lenses, 
rise  out  of  the  luminous  image,  when  put 
out  of  focus. 

The  celebrated  feat  of  modern  necro- 
mancy described  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in 
which  he  himself  was  an  actor,  though 
perplexed  with  unnecessary  and  misleading 
details,  was  clearly  the  work  of  a  magic 
lantern  which  threw  the  pictures  of  gods 
and  demons  upon  the  wreaths  of  smoke, 
while  the  spectators  were  stupefied  or  in- 
toxicated with  noisome  or  exciting  odors, 
which  increased  their  liability  to  deception, 
if  they  did  not  add  the  phantasms  of  the 
imagination  to  the  crowd  of  apparitions 
with  wliich  they  were  previously  encir- 
cled. 

Mirrors  of  a  kind  different  from  any  of 
those  we  have  described,  and  acting  upon 
a  di^rent  principle,  may  have  been  used 
by  the  ancients.  A  mirror  of  this  kind 
was,  about  15  years  ago,  sent  to  India  from 
China,  where  they  were  very  uncommon. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  brought  by  a 
Dutch  ship  from  Japan  several  years  before, 
and  to  have  excited  general  notice.  One 
of  these  mirrors,  which  was  described  to 
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age  of  the  figures  on  the  back,  and  has  no 
connexion  with  them  whatever,  excepting 
in  their  resemblance.  The  figures  on  the 
back  are  merely  a  copy  of  a  concealed  pic- 
ture which  is  somehow  or  other  formed  or 
impressed  in  the  polished  surface  which 
reflects  it.  The  figure  of  the  dragon,  for 
example,  may  be  dehneated  in  shallow 
lines  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror  previous 
to  its  being  polished  ;  or  it  may  be  eaten 
out  by  a  diluted  acid,  so  as  to  remove  only 
the* smallest  portion  of  the  metal.  The 
surface  must  then  be  polished  upon  cloth, 
which  will  polish  the  slightly  depressed 
parts  of  the  metal  as  highly  as  the  rest,  so 
that  the  picture  of  the  dragon  will  be 
wholly  invisible  to  the  eye.  A  ci:rious  ex- 
ample of  this  may  be  seen  in  highly  polish- 
ed gilt  buttons,  upon  which  no  figure  what- 
ever can  be  seen  by  the  most  careful  exam- 
ination, and  yet  when  they  are  made  to  re- 
flect the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  a  candle 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  held  close  to  them, 
they  give  a  beautiful  geometrical  figure, 
with  ten  rays  issuing  from  the  centre, 
and  terminating  in  a  luminous  rim.  If, 
in  place  of  the  sun  or  candle,  we  were 
to  use  a  small  bright  luminous  point, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  figure  given  by 
the  Chinese  mirror  and  the  button  would 

_  ,  ._    be  much  more  distinct.* 

OB   by   George    Swinton,   Esq.,   was    fiveJ^    A  similar  illusion  might  be  produced  by 


inches  in  diameter,  and  made  of  copper 
and  tin.  On  the  back  of  it  there  is  stamp- 
ed in  relief  certain  circles  with  a  kind  of 
Grecian  border.  Its  polished  face  is  so 
convex  as  to  give  an  image  of  the  human 
face  half  its  natural  size,  and  when  it  was 
made  to  reflect  from  that  surface  the  rays 
of  the  sun  upon  a  white  ground,  the  image 
of  the  circles  with  the  Grecian  border,  as 
stamped  upon  the  back  was  distinctly  seen 
in  the  luminous  area  on  the  white  ground. 
On  the  back  of  another  mirror  was  a  dra- 
gon, the  image  of  which  was,  in  like  man- 
ner, reflected  from  the  polished  side.  This 
is  doubtless  a  very  magical  result,  and  the 
instrument  which  produces  it  might  be 
made  a  fertile  source  of  deception.  There 
is  here  no  object  to  be  concealed.  The 
elements  of  deception  alt  lie  within  the 
mirror  itself,  and  the  apparition  requires 
only  a  strong  light  to  be  evoked.  Like 
the  ablest  conjurers,  the  artist  has  contrived 
to  make  the  observer  deceive  himself^ — the 
roost  insurmountable  of  all  kinds  of  decep- 
tion. The  figures  stamped  on  the  back 
are  the  source  of  this  self-deception.  The 
picture  in  the  luminous  area  is  not  an  im- 
VoL.  v.— No.  IV.  29 


drawing  a  figure  with  weak  gum  water 
upon  the  surface  of  a  convex  mirror.  The 
thin  film  of  water  thus  deposited  on  the 
outline  or  details  of  the  figure  would  not 
be  visible  in  dispersed  day  light,  but  when 
made  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
those  of  a  divergent  pencil,  would  be 
beautifully  displayed  by  the  lines  and  tints 
occasioned  by  the  diffraction  of  light, 
or  the  interference  of  the  rays  passing 
through  the  film  with  those  which  pass  by 
it. 

In  accounting  for  the  enchanted  gar- 
dens and  magnificent  palaces,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  gods,  which  were  exhibited 
during  the  initiation  of  his  aspirant,  M. 
Salverte  supposes  that  a  method  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  diorama  was  employed. 
In  this  beautiful  invention  a  fine  painting, 
visible  only  by  transmitted  light,  rises  into 
existence  during  the  disappearance  of 
another  on  the  same  canvass,  visible  only 
by  reflected  light.  In  this  manner  a  cathe* 
dral,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  gradually 
passes  into  one  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 

*  See  London  and  Edinburgh    PhUosapkiDtU 
Mogatin%,  Vol.  i.,  p.  438.    Dec.  1832 
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splendid  abbey  of  Notre  Dame,  at  first  illu- 
minated by  the  setting  sun,  gradually 
passes  through  its  different  phases  after 
sunset,  till  its  interior  is  illuminated  with 
artificial  lights,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  moon  and  the  stars  completes  the 
midnight  representation  of  the  scene. 

The  dissolving  views,  another  beautiful 
optical  combination  of  the  present  day,  but 
which  was  not  known  when  M.  Salverte 
wrote,  would  have  been,  or  perhaps  was, 
a  valuable  auxiliary  in  ancient  mysteries. 
By  means  of  two  magic  lanterns,  in  one  of 
which  is  the  summer  representation,  and 
in  another  the  winter  representation  of 
the  same  landscape,  the  one  is  made  to 
pass  into  the  other  with  a  beauty  and  effect 
which  it  is  imp(^sible  to  describe.  The 
same  effect  might  be  produced,  though  less 
perfectly,  by  mirrors,  so  that  the  ancients 
might  have  effected  any  metamorphosis 
they  chose  by  such  an  apparatus;  they 
might  have  thus  summoned  the  dead  man 
from  his  grave  or  given  to  the  pallid 
corpse  both  life  and  motion. 

Another  optical  apparatus  which  we  be- 
lieve has  not  yet  been  made  an  instrument 
of  imposture,  might  be  made  available  by 
the  skilful  conjurer.  Could  we  alter  the 
focal  length  of  a  large  concave  mirror,  we 
might  make  the  image  of  a  statue  or  a  liv- 
ing object  move  or  walk  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  air,  or  through  a  lengthen- 
ed wreath  or  a  series  of  contiguous  clouds 
of  smoke  suited  to  its  reception.  Now 
Buffon  has  actually  taught  us  how  to  bend 
a  large  plate  of  glass  into  a  concave  mir- 
ror. He  took  glass  plates  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  by  means  of  a  screw 
acting  upon  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  centre 
of  the  plate,  he  bent  it  by  mechanical  pres- 
sure into  different  degrees  of  concavity. 
He  improved  upon  this  idea  by  making  the 
glass  plate  a  part  of  an  air-tight  drum,  and 
by  exhausting  the  air  with  an  air-pump, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forced  the 
glass  into  a  concave  form.  He  next  pro* 
posed  to  grind  the  central  part  of  the  plate 
into  the  shape  of  a  small  convex  lens,*  and 
in  its  focus  to  place  a  sulphur  match,  so 
that  when  the  plate  was  directed  to  the 
Bon,  his  rays,  concentrated  by  the  lens, 
would  inflame  the  match,  produce  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  air,  and  consequently  a 
vacuum.  In  this  way  Buffon  produced 
mirrors  whose  shortest  focal  length  was  25 

*  It  if  singular  that  Buffon  did  not  think  of 
tha  «iDpl«r  method  of  csmenting  a  lens  on  the 
centre  of  the.plate. 
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feet;  but  M.  Zeiher  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
by  adopting  a  better  process,  succeeded  in 
bending  a  Venetian  plate  of  glass,  2  lines 
thick  and  20  Rhinland  inches  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  have  a  focal  length  of  15  feet. 
He  did  this  by  placing  a  bar  of  iron  across 
the  centre  of  the  plate  when  placed  in  a 
ring.  The  plate  was  kept  in  its  place 
by  a  thin  bar  of  iron  stretched  across  it, 
and  having  a  female  screw  in  the  centre. 
This  thin  bar  was  again  pressed  against 
the  glass  by  a  screw  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  cross  bar  and  working  in  the 
female  screw.  An  apparatus  similar  to 
that  of  Buffon  has,  ue  understand,  been 
lately  constructed  by  our  ingenious  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  Nasmyth,  who  produces  the 
vacuum  by  simply  sucking  out  the  air 
from  behind  the  plate  of  glass. 

But  of  all  the  wonders  of  modern 
science  the  art  of  Photography  furnishes 
us  with  the  most  striking.  Beyond  the 
violet  extremity  of  the  solar  spectrum  there 
exist  certain  invisible  rays  which,  though 
not  appreciable  by  their  incidence  on  the 
human  retina,  have  yet  the  power  of  exer- 
cising a  chemical  action  upon  a  Daguerre- 
otype plate  or  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  ren- 
dered sensitive  by  the  Calotype  process  of 
Mr.  Talbot.  If  these  rays,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Talbot,  were  introduced  into  a 
dark  apartment  so  as  to  (all  upon  the  per- 
sons and  objects  which  it  contained,  the 
sharpest  eye  within  would  descry  nothing 
athwart  the  thick  darkness  which  sur- 
rounded it.  But  if  a  camera,  furnished 
with  the  sensitive  retina  of  an  iodised  plate, 
or  a  sheet  of  calotype  paper,  were  directed 
to  the  party  in  the  rocm,  it  would,  in  a  few 
seconds,  take  their  portraits,  record  their 
passions,  and  reveal  their  deeds.  Were 
this  dark  abode  the  locality  of  crime,  and 
the  shroud  of  night  the  cover  of  the  crimi- 
nal, the  blank  yet  pregnant  tablet  would 
surrender  to  the  astonished  sage  its  em- 
bosomed phantoms — the  murderer  and  his 
bleeding  victim. 

Nor  IS  this  the  only  contribution  which 
the  photogenic  art  has  made  to  natural  ma- 
gic. Professor  Moser  of  KOnigsberg  has 
discovered  that  all  bodies,  even  in  the  dark, 
throw  out  invisible  rays,  and  that  these  bod- 
ies, when  placed  at  a  small  distance  froin 
polished  surfaces  of  all  kinds,  depict  them- 
selves upon  such  surfaces  in  forms  which 
remain  invisible  till  they  are  developed  bj 
the  human  breath,  or  by  the  vapors  of  mer- 
cury or  iodine.  Even  if  the  aaa'a  ioh 
age  is  made  to  pass  over  a  plate  of  glaM« 
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the  light  tread  of  its  rajs  will  leave  behind 
it  an  invisible  track  which  the  human  breath 
will  instantly  reveal.  Had  the  gigantic 
bird  which,  in  the  primaBval  age,  lefl  its 
footprints  upon  the  now  indurated  sea  beach 
as  a  stereotype  of  its  existenqe  and  its 
character — had  that  bird  marched  over  a 
surface  of  glass  without  leaving  any  visible 
trace  of  its  path,  and  had  that  surface  been 
exempted  from  other  agencies,  the  breath 
of  the  modern  geologist  would  have  reveal- 
ed, upon  the  vitreous  pavement,  the  foot- 
print and  the  stride  of  the  feathered  colos- 
sus. 

But  while  visible  objects  thus  leave  be- 
hind them  invisible  phantoms,  which  may 
at  anytime  be  summoned  into  view,  invisi" 
bU  objects  may  also  impress,  or  leave  be- 
hind them,  visible  and  pers^tent  images. 
The  portraiture  of  the  unseen  and  the  un- 
known may  be  made  upon  surfaces  with 
which  the  objects  neither  are,  nor  have 
been,  in  contact ;  and  even  in  our  very 
dwellings  may  this  transmigration  of  forms, 
like  the  hand- writing  on  the  wall,  surprise 
or  alarm  us. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  several  observers, 
and  we  have  more  than  once  seen  it,  that  a 
plastered  ceiling  sometimes  exhibits  upon 
its  surface  the  forms  of  the  joists  by  which 
it  is  suspended.  The  plaster  immediately 
beneath  the  beams  dries  less  quickly  than 
what  is  between  them,  and  admits  more 
freely  into  its  pores  the  finely  attenuated 
matter  which  the  occasional  smoke  of  the 
fire-place  conveys.  Were  the  magician, 
therefore,  to  construct  the  ceiling  of  his 
closet  in  the  manner  best  adapted  for  his 
purposes,  and  place  on  its  upper  side,  in 
the  apartment  above,  either  a  skeleton  or  its 
imitation,  the  smoke  of  his  incense,  or  the 
wreaths  from  his  hookah,  would  soon  dis- 
play, on  the  whitened  surface  beneath,  the 
hideous  osteology  which  it  conceals.  By 
the  exhalations  thus  modelled  and  fixed, 
through  a  physical  agency,  in  which  nature 
herself  is  the  magician,  the  forms  of  things 
secreted  might  become  manifest,  and  deeds 
of  darkness  revealed,  which  had  baffled  the 
most  eager  search.  Had  the  lady  of  the 
misletoe-bough  concealed  herself  above 
such  a  roof  instead  of  in  the  "  old  oaken 
chest/'  the  mystery  of  her  melancholy  fate 
might  have  been  more  quickly  revealed. 

Our  narrow  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
dwell  on  the  wonders  wliich  the  ancient 
magicians  derived  from  the  science  of  hy- 
drostatics. The  magic  cup  of  Tantalus, 
which  he  could  never  drink  though  the 
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beverage  rose  to  his  lips  ;  the  fountain  in 
the  Island  of  Andros,  which  discharged 
wine  for  seven  days,  and  water  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  ;  the  fountain  of  oil  which 
burst  out  to  welcome  the  return  of  Augus- 
tus from  the  Sicilian  war;  the  empty  urns 
which,  at  the  annual  feast  of  Bacchus,  filled 
themselves  with  wine,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  assembled  strangers  ;  the  glass  tomb 
of  Belus  which,  after  being  emptied  by 
Xerxes,  would  never  again  be  filled ;  the 
weeping  statues  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
weeping  virgin  of  modern  times,  whose  tears 
were  uncourteously  stopped  by  Peter  the 
Great  when  he  discovered  the  trick ;  and 
the  perpetual  lamps  of  the  ancient  temples, 
— were  all  the  obvious  efiects  of  hydrostatic 
cal  pressure. 

The  ascending  vapor  of  fluids,  as  well  as 
their  downward  tendency,  was  summoned 
to  the  aid  of  superstition.  Anthemius  of 
Tralles,  the  architect  of  Justinian,  being 
desirous  to  play  a  trick  to  the  orator  Zeno, 
his  neighbor  and  his  enemy,  conducted 
steam  in  leathern  tubes  from  concealed 
boilers,  and  made  them  pass  through  the 
partition  wall  to  beneath  the  beams  which 
supported  the  ceiling  of  Zeno's  house. 
When  the  caldrons  were  made  to  boil,  the 
ceilings  shook  as  if  they  had  been  shaken 
by  an  earthquake.*  Another  example  of 
the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of 
imposture  is  given  by  Tollius.f  History 
informs  us  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser, 
Busteric,  the  god  of  the  ancient  Teutons 
sometimes  exhibited  his  displeasure  by  a 
clap  of  thunder,  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
cloud  that  filled  the  sacred  precincts.  The 
image  of  the  god  was  made  of  metal,  and 
the  head,  which  was  hollow,  contained  an 
amphora  (nine  English  gallons)  of  water. 
Wedges  of  wood  shut  up  the  apertures  at 
the  mouth  and  eyes,  while  burning  coals, 
artfully  placed  in  a  cavity  of  the  head,  grad- 
ually heated  the  liquid.  In  a  short  time  the 
generated  steam  forced  out  the  wedges  with 
a  loud  noise,  and  then  escaped  violently  in 
three  jets,  raising  a  thick  cloud  between 
the  god  and  his  astonished  worshippers. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  monks  availed  them- 
selves of  this  invention,  and  the  steam  bust 
was  put  in  requisition  even  before  Christian 
worshippers. 

Although  Chemistry,  as  a  science,  was 
scarcely  known  to  the  ancients,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  acquainted 

*  Agtftbias,  D«  rebu3  gesHs  Justimani.    Lib. 
v.)  Clip.  4. 

t  ToUiiy  EpistoUt  Itintrarim.  p.  34. 
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with  some   processes   which   were    made  > 
available  in  their  temples.     In  the  middle 
ages,  and  in  more  recent  times,  when  the 
alchymists  formed  a  powerful  community 
of  impostors,  the  transmutations  of  chemis- 
try became  valuable  elements  of  magic.     A 
process  for  imitating  blood  performed  high 
functions  even    in   the  Christian    temple, 
and  when  this  pabulum  of  life  was  seen  to 
boil  upon  the  altar  and  in  the  urn,  disas- 
ters,   both   individual  and   national,  were 
portended.      Even   in    Provence,    in    the 
seventeenth   century,  when  a   worshipper 
approached  the  statue  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal saints,  his  coagulated  blood,  contained 
in  a  phial  supposed  to  be  filled  with  it,  be- 
came  liquid,  and   suddenly    boiled.     Nor 
has  this  imposture  ceased  to  be  produced 
in  our  own  times.     In  Italy  it  was  univer- 
sally exhibited  at  a  public  ceremony,  where 
the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  preserved  in  a  dry  state  for 
ages,  liquified    itself   spontaneously,  and 
rose   and  boiled  at  the  top  of  the   vessel 
which  contained  it.    After  the  French  took 
possession  of  Italy,  the  trick  ceased  to  be 
performed ;    but  we  have  been  told  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  seen  it,  that  it  has  been 
again  introduced,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  of  the  lying  miracles  of  antichris- 
tian  Rome.*     M.  Salverte  informs  us  that 
this  blood  of  the  saints  is  made  by  redden- 
ing sulphuric  ether  with  alkanet  root,  and 
then  saturating  the   liquid  with    sperma- 
ceti.   This  preparation  will  remain  fixed 
at  a  temperature  of  10°  cent,  above  freez- 
ing, and  melts  and  boils  at  20°,  a  temper- 
ature to  which  it  can  be  raised  by  holding 
the  phial  for  some  time  in  the  hand. 

In  the  story  of  Nessqs  and  Dejanira,  M. 
Salverte  has  found  another  example  of  the 
chemical  sorcery  of  the  ancients.  When 
Hercules  was  about  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
Jupiter,  he  required  a  dress  proper  for  the 
occasion.  His  wife  Dejanira  sent  him  a 
poisoned  tunic,  which  she  had  received 
from  Nessus,  and  no  sooner  had  he  put  it 
on,  than  he  was  seized  with  the  fatal  dis- 
temper of  which  he  perished.  According 
to  Sophocles,  this  garment  had  been 
smeared  by  Dejanira  herself  with  what  has 
been   called  the  blood  of  Nessus,  whom 

*  In  confirmation  of  thin,  we  may  state  that 
Mr.  Waterton,  (the  celebrated  naturalist,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  riding  upon  a  crocodile,) 
when  at  Naples,  kissed  five  times^  in  the  course 
of  five  hours,  a  bottle  containing  tlie  solid  blood 
of  St.  Januarius,  and  regarded  all  his  adventures 
as  utterly  insignificant,  when  compared  with  this 
act  of  hit  life! 
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Hercules  had  slain.  Venus  gave  lier  a 
phial  of  the  liquor,  instructed  her  to  keep 
it  in  the  dark,  and  to  rub  it  over  the  gar- 
ment with  a  fleck  of  wool.  When  exposed 
to  the  sun,  this  flock  of  wool  took  fire,  raised 
a  foam  upon  the  stone  on  which  it  lay,  and 
was  reduced  to  powder.  M.  Salverte  sup- 
poses that  it  was  a  phosphuret  of  sulphur, 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  these  inflamma- 
ble bodies,  which  remains  liquid  at  a  tem- 
perature of  10^  cent. ,  and  takes  fire  at  2o<^. 
Thus,  when  Hercules  stcod  before  the 
flaming  altar,  the  heut  of  the  fire  and  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  may,  according  to 
our  author,  have  decomposed  the  phosphu- 
ret,  and  permitted  the  dry  and  caustic 
phosphoric  acid  to  disorganize  the  skin  and 
muscles,  and  finally  produce  death. 

The  sciences  of  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism yielded  but  a  small  tribute  to  the  magic 
of  the  ancients,  and  the  priestcraft  of  the 
middle   ages.     The  art  of  bringing  down 
lightning  from  the  heavens  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  electrical  charm  which  they 
possessed  ;  and,  in  a  very  interesting  chap- 
ter on  the  subject,  M.  Salverte  has  render- 
ed it  probable  that  the  ancients  defended 
their  buildings  from  lightning  by  conduct- 
ors, and  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was 
thus    protected.      Under    the   magneticaJ 
knowledge  of  the  ancients,  our  author  is 
disposed  to  rank  the  mariner's  compass, 
which,  afker  Mr.  W.  Cooke,*  he  supposes 
to  be  the  "  intelligence,"  which  anirotted 
and  conducted  the  Phcenician  navy;  and 
he  conceives  that  the  arrow  which  enabled 
Abaris  to  traverse  the  earth  by  an  atrial 
route,  was  nothing  more  than  a  magnetic 
needle.     But  whether  we  refer  the  inven- 
tion of  the  compass  to  an  early  age,  or  to 
the  Fins  in  the  twelflh  century,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  attractive  power  of  the  magnet ; 
and  the  great  miracle  of  modern  times,  the 
suspension  of  Mahomet's  coffin  in  the  air, 
was    more    than  once  performed  in    the 
heathen  temples.     Pliny  informs   U9,  that 
Democrates  began  to  build  a  temple  at  Al- 
exandria with  loadstones,  in  order  to  sus- 
pend a  statue  of  Arsinoe  in  the  air,  but  be 
did  not  live  to  accomplish  it.     According 
to  Suidas,  a  brass  statue  of  Cecrops  was 
suspended  in  the  vault  of  the  temple  at  Al* 
exandria,  by  means  of  a  strong  iron  nail  in 
its  head.       Cassiodorus,  without  mention- 
ing a  magnet,  av^rs  that  an  iron  etatne  of 
Cupid  was  suspended  in  the  air  in  the  tem- 

*  Enquiry  into  the  PtUriardM  ^nd  DncUumi 
Religion.    Lond.  1794.  p.  8. 
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pie :  and  Isidore  of  Seville,  without  naming 
the  temple,  says  thai  there  was  seen  an  iron 
statue  suspended  in  the  air  by  means  of  a 
ma£^et. 

That  these  miracles  were  the  result  of 
imposition,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A 
magnet  suspending  a  weight  may  have  been 
exhibited  as  a  decoy  to  the  ignorant ;  but 
the  coffins,  if  they  were  suspended  at  all, 
were  suspended  with  cords  or  wires,  which, 
by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  lights, 
in  reference  to  the  position  of  the  spectator, 
could  be  easily  rendered  invisible.  The 
science  of  Magnetism,  in  its  present  state, 
and  were  it  even  to  borrow  from  galvanism 
her  stupendous  magnets,  is  incapable  of 
honoring  Mahomet  with  an  atrial  mauso- 
leum. It  is  the  modern  science  of  Electro- 
magnetism  alone  that  can  perform  this 
splendid  miracle;  and  within  the  spiral 
coils  of  its  wonder-working  helix,  we  may 
yet  see  suspended  the  bones  of  Joanna 
Southcote ;  or  the  undecomposed  remains 
of  the  chief  of  the  Mormonites ;  or  per- 
chance the  penance-worn  frame  of  some 
Puseyite  hierarch,  who  may  have  appealed 
to  science  as  a  forlorn  hope  against  the 
Protestant  faith. 

In  the  remaining  fourteen  chapters  of  the 
work  before  us,  occupying  a  little  more 
than  the  second  volume,  M.  Salverte  dis- 
cusses, with  great  learning  and  ingenuity, 
many  interesting  subjects,  which  have  not 
a  special  connexion  with  any  individual 
science.  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  our 
readers  a  brief  and  rapid  sketch  of  the  most 
important  points  which  they  contain. 

The  art  of  breathing  fire — of  protecting 
the  human  skin  from  the  heat  of  melted 
metals  or  red-hot  iron,  and  of  rendering 
wooden  buildings  proof  against  fire,  seems 
to  have  been  practised  from  the  earliest 
ages.  Two  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
Eunus  established  himself  as  the  leader  of 
the  insurgent  slaves,  by  breathing  fire  and 
smoke  from  his  mouth ;  and  Barchochebas, 
the  ringleader  of  the  revolted  Jews  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  claimed  to  be  the  Messi- 
ah from  his  power  of  vomiting  flames  from 
his  mouth.  The  priestesses  of  Diana  Par- 
asya,  in  Cappadocia,  as  Strabo  states,  com- 
manded public  veneration  by  walking  over 
burning  coals ;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  the 
Hirpi  family  enjoyed  the  hereditary  proper- 
ty of  being  incombustible,  which  they  exhib- 
ited annually  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on 
Mount  Soracte.  Pachyroerus  tells  us  that 
he  has  seen  several  accused  persons  prove 
their  innocence  by  handling  red-hot  iron ; 
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and  in  1065,  the  monks  produced  as  a 
witness,  in  the  great  church  of  Angers,  a'k 
old  man  who  underwent  the  proof  of  boiling > 
water,  and  that,  too,  as  their  reverences 
state,  yroffi  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  where 
they  had  heated  the  water  more  than  usual ! 
Sylla  could  not  set  fire  to  the  wooden  tower 
raised  on  the  Pirieus  by  Archelans;  and 
Cssar  could  not  burn  the  tower  of  larch, 
which  was  doubtless  made  fireproof  by  a 
solution  of  alum.  The  use  of  certain 
chemical  embrocations — the  substitution  of 
the  fusible  metal  of  Darcet,  which  melts  at 
a  low  heat — and  the  application  of  plasters 
of  asbestos  to  the  feet — or  of  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  alum  to  the  skin — were  among  the 
arts  thus  called  into  use. 

The  influence  of  man  over  the  lower  an- 
imals was,  in  ancient  times,  a  fruitful 
source  of  the  marvellous.  There  were 
Van  Amburghs,  male  and  female,  in  those 
days.  The  influence  of  valerian  upon  the 
cat,  of  the  oils  of  Rhodium,  cummin,  and 
anise-seeds  upon  rats  and'  mice,  may  serve 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  what  may  have  been 
effected  on  a  greater  scale.  Men  con- 
demned to  destruction  by  wild  beasts,  are 
said  to  have  protected  themselves  by  the 
fetid  odor  of  the  fat  of  the  elephant,  with 
which  they  had  been  smeared ;  and  Firm  us 
is  said  to  have  swam  with  impunity  in  the 
midst  of  croco<liles,  by  rubbing  himself 
with  their  grease.  In  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Olympus,  there  was  a  bronze  horse 
supposed  to  have  been  anointed  with  the 
juice  of  the  hippomanes^  which  roused  the 
passions  of  every  horse  that  approached  it ; 
and  an  analogous  property  is  said  to  have 
been  possessed  by  the  brazen  bull  which 
was  the  chef-d'oBUvre  of  Myron.  The  in- 
fluence of  music  over  animals,  the  fascina- 
ting power  of  snakes,  and  the  methods  of 
taming  them,  by  depriving  them  of  their 
powers  of  mischief,  are  all  treated  by  M. 
Salverte  with  much  detail.  The  lumber- 
ing hippopotamus,  and  the  massive  elephant, 
rejoice  in  the  notes  of  martial  music,  and 
the  cat,  the  lizard,  the  iguano,  the  tortoise, 
and  even  the  spider,  are  said  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  the  ch«rms  of  harmonious  sounds. 

The  professors  of  ancient  as  well  as  of 
modern  magic  found  powerful  auxiliaries 
in  the  soporific  drugs,  and  poisonous  beve- 
rages which  derange  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  physical  condition  of  man.  The 
waters  of  Lethe,  and  the  beverage  of  Mne- 
mosyne, which  killed  Timochares  in  three 
months  after  he  had  quaffed  it  in  the  cave 
of  Trophonius,  are  examples  of  the  soporific 
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and  stupefying  drinks  of  the  ancients.  The 
Nepenthes  of  Homer,  the  Hyoscyamus  da- 
tura^ the  Solanum,  the  Potomaniis,  the 
Gelaiophyllis,  and  the  Achaemenis  of  Pliny, 
the  Ophiusia  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  the 
Muchamore  of  Kamtschatka,  were  all  the 
instruments  of  physical  and  intellectual  de- 
gradation. Carver  informs  us,  that  a  bean 
is  thrown  into  the  mouths  of  the  religious 
fanatics,  and  that  the  insensibility  and  con- 
vulsions which  it  occasions  terminate  only 
with  its  rejection  from  the  stomach.  The 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  is  said  to  have  enchanted  his 
youthful  followers  by  narcotic  and  exhilar- 
ating draughts.  The  Hindoo  widow  is 
supposed  to  ascend  the  funeral  pile,  phys- 
ically as  well  as  morally  fortified  against 
pain.  The  victims  of  the  Inquisition  simi- 
larly prepared,  are  said  to  have  frequently 
slept  in  the  midst  of  their  torments ;  and 
M.  Taboureau  assures  us  that  the  merciful 
jailers  made  their  prisoners  swallow  soap 
dissolved  in  water,  (the  vehicle  doubtless, 
of  more  powerful  medicants,)  to  enable 
them  to  bear  the  agonies  of  the  torture. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  study  the  history 
of  imposture,  whether  founded  on  the  mira- 
cles of  nature  or  the  devices  of  art,  without 
learning,  if  we  wish  to  learn,  an  important 
lesson.  As  the  mere  occupant  of  a  terres- 
trial paradise,  man  cannot  but  appreciate 
the  noble  proi^ision  which  has  been  made 
for  his  wants  and  his  pleasures,  and  admire 
the  beneficent  arrangements  which  have 
superadded  the  refinements  of  domestic  and 
social  life.  In  his  dominion  over  the  ani- 
mal world,  he  wields  the  sc^tre  of  a  king ; 
and  in  the  freedom  of  his  range  over  '*  a 
thousand  hills,"  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  nature  hallow  with  their  fin^r  sensations 
the  rude  activity  of  his  lot.  From  day  to 
day  is  repeated  the  mysterious  round  of 
life  and  motion,  and  were  he  thus  to  live 
and  die  but  in  the  exercise  of  his  physical 
powers,  the  very  source  and  purposes  of  his 
being  would  be  the  deepest  mystery.  But 
when  he  recognizes  within  himself  the 
germ  of  intellectual  life,  the  spiritual  ele- 
ment which  no  chain  can  bind,  and  nothing 
sublunary  satisfy,  the  mystery  of  his  exist- 
ence is  wrapped  up  in  the  higher  mystery 
of  his  fate,  and  life  here  and  life  hereafter 
combine  their  mysterious  relations  but  to 
perplex  and  alarm  him.  Mysteriously  ush- 
ered into  life — imbibing  myteries  in  his 
earliest  lessons — encountering  them  in  his 
studies — and  checked  by  them  in  his  aspi- 
rations— he  is  yet  unreasonable  enough  to 
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expect  that  they  wiii  be  cleared  away  from 
the  only  subject  with  which  they  are  insep- 
arably combined.  We  believe  that  races 
of  animals,  anterior  to  man,  have  been  bu- 
ried and  embalmed  in  the  solid  rock  be- 
neath us,  and  yet  we  know  not  why  they 
lived,  and  by  what  catastrophe  they  perish- 
ed. We  believe  that  a  deluge  has  swept 
over  the  earth  with  its  desolating  surge, 
destroying  life,  and  moulding  into  new 
forms  the  hills  and  valleys  which  it  covered ; 
and  yet  we  cannot  discover  whence  its  wa- 
ters came,  and  what  was  their  commissioD. 
We  believe  that  masses  of  rock  and  stone 
have  fallen  from  the  heavens;  and  yet 
their  source  and  their  errand  are  equally 
unknown.  But  though  cherishing  even 
such  mysterious  convictions,  we  yet  startle 
at  the  belief  that  the  Creator  of  man  has 
revealed  to  him  his  will,  and  that  the  Sor- 
ereign  whose  subjects  have  rebelled,  has 
sent  a  deliverer  to  their  rescue.  If  the 
fulness  of  knowledge  has  gradually  devel- 
oped to  our  understanding  the  wonders  of 
creation,  the  fulness  of  time  will  as  cer- 
tainly unfold  the  mysterious  arrangements 
of  providence. 

Nor  is  the  power  of  the  marvellous,  as 
an  instrument  of  government,  less  instruc- 
tive than  the  comparison  of  what  the  skep- 
tic rejects,  with  what  reason  compels  him 
to  believe.  Over  our  brightest  hours  there 
hangs  a  mysterious  cloud,  veiling  or  eclips- 
ing the  future,  while  it  casts  over  the  pres- 
ent a  sombre  and  a  fitful  light.  The  worid- 
ly  man  seeks  to  dispel  it,  and  the  wise  man 
to  pierce  it;  but,  however  viewed,  it  is 
unceasingly  before  us,  and  the  spiritual 
world,  like  our  planet  in  her  darkest  eclipse, 
is  still  seen  in  shadowy  outline,  displaying 
its  mountain  tops  and  its  caverns.  And 
though ''  from  that  distant  bourne  no  travel- 
ler has  returned,"  we  yet  people  it  with  the 
beings  of  our  affections,  and  feeling  as  if, 
beneath  their  eye,  and  under  their  care,  we 
willingly  surrender  ourselves  to  an  influ- 
ence invisible  and  undefined.  Active  at 
all  times  and  in  every  place,  this  reveren- 
tial fear  finds  a  residence  in  every  bosom. 
It  is  the  homage  of  a  created  spirit  to  its 
Master — the  becoming  awe  of  a  fallen  and 
derived  intelligence.  Can  we  wonder,  then, 
that  minds  thus  constituted  have,  in  everv 
age,  been  slaves  to  the  marvellous,  and  the 
easy  dupes  of  every  species  of  imposture 
that  claimed  an  alliance  with  the  world  of 
spirits?  The  greater  our  own  veracity  the 
less  do  we  suspect  that  of  others,  and  the 
more  willingly  do  we  surrender  our  own 
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judgment  to  that  of  our  superiors  in  genius 
and  knowledge.  The  rising  doubt  is  speed- 
ilj  checked  bj  the  display  of  what,  to  such 
minds,  must  appear  supernatural ;  and  the 
positive  possession  of  powers  more  than  hu- 
man is  easily  vindicated  by  those  who  have 
been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  science, 
and  have  discovered  the  easiest  avenues  to 
the  uninstructed  mind.  '  So  overpowering, 
indeed,  is  this  kind  of  influence,  and  so  ir- 
resistible is  its  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
our  senses,  that  the  most  accomplished  and 
the  least  credulous  individuals  have  sur- 
rendered themselves  at  its  call. 

But  though  the  cunning  priest  and  the 
needy  conjurer  still  ply  their  work,  yet  the 
reform  in  religious  worship,  and  the  in- 
creasing intelligence  of  the  age,  have  nar- 
rowed the  magician's  sphere,  and  paralyzed 
his  influence.  In  place  of  being  a  tribu- 
tary to  imposture,  knowledj^e  has  become 
its  foe.  Its  empire  of  power,  indeed,  has 
ceased,  but  its  empire  of  civilization  has 
begun.  It  no  longer  governs  but  guides 
mankind.  Formerly  their  oppressor,  it  is 
now  their  friend — once  the  chain  which 
bound  them  to  the  earth,  now  it  is  *'  the 
wing  on  which  they  rise  to  heaven." 

The  transition  from  the  supremacy  of 
knowledge  to  the  decline  of  its  power,  and 
from  ecclesiastical  to  civil  rule,  is  one  of 
^most  extraordinary  phases  of  modern 
As  science  has  become  more  valu- 
to  the  State,  she  has,  in  the  same  pro- 
ion,  sunk  in  influence  and  esteem ; 
as  religion  has  become  more  pure  and 
simple,  she  has,  even  in  a  higher  ratio, 
been  shorn  of  her  inherent  and  inalienable 
rights.  An  oligarchy  of  wealth  has  re- 
placed the  nobler  oligarchy  of  knowledge, 
and  a  conclave  of  statesmen  has  usurped 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Church.  To  compen- 
sate for  misgovernment,  or  to  quell  turbu- 
lence, or,  perchance,  to  purchase  a  tempo- 
rary quiet,  error,  intellectually  debasing 
and  spiritually  fatal,  is  about  to  be  fostered 
and  endowed,  and  that  system  of  faith 
which  claims  a  sovereignty  over  things 
temporal  as  well  as  eternal,  is  to  be  sus- 
tained by  those  very  men  who  have  denied 
to  a  Protestant  Church  its  spiritual  juris- 
diction, and  whose  hands  are  yet  scarred 
with  its  destruction.  If,  in  their  thirst  for 
power,  hostile  factions  shall  combine  in 
support  of  an  idolatrous  creed,  while  Prot- 
estant truth  enjoys  but  a  partial  toleration, 
it  is  time  that  the  host  of  evan^relism  should 
be  marshaled  for  the  combat.  The  shad- 
ow of  the  coming  conflict  is  already  cast 
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before  us:  Revelation  has  predicted  that 
collision,  and  woe  be  to  those  who  are 
blind  to  its  indications,  or  who  shrink  from 
the  stern  duties  which  they  impose. 


THE    ROBERTSES    ON   THEIR    TRAVEL?, 

BT    MBS.    TROLLOPK. 
From  the  New  Monthlf  Mafuin«. 

It  was  after  a  dinner,  perhaps  a  little  less 
animated  and  delightful  than  usual,  at  the 
table  iPhote,  and  while  the  Roberts  family, 
and  the  three  gentlemen  who  were  their 
constant  attendants,  paraded  up  and  down 
the  portico  before  the  rooms,  that  the  pur* 
posed  departure  of  the  latter  was  announc- 
ed. Miss  Harrington,  indeed,  had  been 
informed  of  it  during  her  usual  morning's 
walk  with  her  cousin,  but  was  not  con- 
scious either  of  any  inclination  or  duty, 
that  obliged  her  to  increase  the  ordinary 
scanty  intercourse  between  herself  and  the 
Roberts  family  by  communicating  it.  The 
dreadful  news,  therefore.  Was  as  unexpected 
as  it  was  terrible ;  yet  it  was  communicated 
with  such  easy  gaiety  of  manner,  as  happi- 
ly enforced  the  necessity  of  concealing  for 
a  moment  the  far  different  feelings  with 
which  it  was  received. 

"  How  dreadfully  I  missed  the  dear 
princess  at  dinner!"  exclaimed  Agatha. 
*'  She  certainly  is  the  most  fascinating  crea- 
ture in  existence.  I  wonder  we  don't  see 
her!  She  positively  promised  to  join  us 
here  before  this  time." 

In  order  to  watch  for  the  approach  of  the 
fascinating  princess  and  her  cortege,  the 
different  tete-d-tdtes  into  which  the  party 
usually  divided  themselves  were  suspended, 
and  they  all  stood  in  a  group  together  on 
the  steps.  The  observation  of  Aoatha  was 
therefore  heard  and  replied  to  by  her  sister, 
who  said,  rather  fretfully,  for  Miss  Marii 
did  not  like  standing  all  together  in  a  group, 

"  It  is  very  provoking,  indeed ;  I  wish  sho 
would  come!  It  is  such  a  bore  standing 
here  waiting  for  her ;  besides,  I  want  to 
know  what  she  has  decided  upon  for  to- 
morrow. A  pic-nic  is  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  ;  but  her  highness  seemed  undecid- 
ed between  the  Murgthal  and  the  moun- 
tains. Which  shall  you  like  best?"  she 
added,  looking  tenderly  into  the  eyes  of 
Lord  Lynberry. 

"  Alas  !"  exclaimed  Montgomery,  com- 
ing forward  to  the  assistance  of  his  more 
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embarrassed  friend ;  '*  alas !  It  matters  little 
what  either  Ljnberry  or  I  may  prefer,  for 
Vincent,  cruel  fellow,  has  fixed  upon  to- 
morrow for  starting  with  his  lordship,  and  I 
have  promised  to  travel  with  them." 

Agatha  started,  and  the  sort  of  little  con- 
vulsive movement  which  this  communicated 
to  the  hand  that  rested  on  Montgomery's 
arm,  made  him  for  an  instant  feel  rather 
ashamed  of  himself;  but  Maria  groaned 
aloud,  and,  relaxing  her  hold  of  Lord  Lyn- 
berry,  she  seemed  about  to  fall.  But  the 
young  lordling*s  heart  was  growing  hard, 
and  he  made  a  movement  so  plainly  indica- 
tive of  his  intention  to  let  her  go,  if  she 
liked  it,  that  she  suddenly  grasped  him 
tighter  than  ever,  and  a(\er  repeating  the 
groan  in  the  most  touching  manner  possible, 
softly  whispered  in  his  ear, 

"Oh,  heavens!  Is  this  truef 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is,"  he 
replied,  producing  for  decency's  sake,  some- 
thing like  a  sigh.  "  Vincent  says  that  my 
father  has  fixed  this  time  for  our  going  to 
Rome,  and  of  course,  you  know,  I  must 
obey  orders." 

"  Oh,  yes !  of  course,"  re-whispered 
Maria,  with  a  8o[\er  sigh.  But  happily  her 
heart  was  at  that  moment  saved  from  break- 
ing, by  remembering  that  other  people 
might  go  to  Rome  as  well  as  Lord  Lyn  ber- 
ry. Nevertheless,  the  moment  was  a  very 
awful  one,  and  she  naturally  found  it  neces- 
sary to  support  herself,  by  leaning  her 
trembling  form  against  that  of  her  too 
dearly  loved  supporter. 

Lord  Lynberry  was  very  kind,  however, 
and,  as  he  pressed  her  hand  in  his,  as  he 
was  a  good  deal  in  the  habit  of  doing  when 
they  were  walking  together,  she  mentally 
exclaimed, 

"  All  hope  is  not  over  yet." 

Nay,  the  trembling  weakness  of  her 
limbs  had  so  much  effect  upon  hirn,  that 
he,  on  his  side,  mentally  exclaimed,  *'I 
might  be  taken  in  now,  if  I  were  plain  Dick 
Arch^ale." 

Yet,  after  all,  perhaps,  the  emotions  of 
Mrs.  Roberts  were  the  most  vehement ;  for, 
as  usual,  in  addition  to  her  own  tremen- 
dous disappointment,  and  to  all  her  mater- 
nal sympathy  for  the  disappointment  of  her 
daughters,  she  had  before  her  eyes  the 
dread  of  what  was  infinitely  more  painful  to 
her  than  all  the  rest ;  namely,  the  having 
to  confess  to  her  husband  that  she  was  mis- 
taken, and  that  she  was  not  at  all  points  the 
very  best  manager  in  the  world.  Happily, 
however,  for  her  too,  a  thought   arose  in 
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this  moment  of  extremity,  which  enabled 
her  so  far  to  recover  herself  as  to  avoid  all 
public  display  of  her  emotions.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts was  smoking  a  quiet  cigar  under  a  dis- 
tant tree  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  the 
blast  that  so  cruelly  threatened  to  blight 
all  the  hopes  of  his  family,  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts remembered  in  time  to  save  herself 
from  displaying  a  stronger  degree  of  anger 
than  she  wished  to  make  visible,  that  it 
was  still  in  her  power  to  represent  the  mat- 
ter to  him,  "  after  what  flourish  her  nature 
would."  A  real  ofier  of  marriage  from  any 
thing  under  the  rank  of  a  knight,  could 
hardly  have  consoled  her  more  eflfectually 
at  that  moment,  than  the  recollection  of  her 
own  powers  of  painting,  and  it  was  with  an 
admirable  degree  of  self-command  that  she 
said,  loud  enough  for  all  the  party  to  hear, 

'*  I  am  truly  sorry  to  find  that  we  are  to 
part  so  soon,  my  dear  friends,  but  at  any 
rate  I  hope  we  shall  pass  this  last  evening 
happily  together  at  the  Balcony  House.  Let 
us  talk  for  half  an  hour  or  so  in  those  beau- 
tiful shady  walks  yonder,  and  then  we  will 
go  home  to  tea.     Shall  we  T" 

*'  I  am  sure  it  will  give  us  the  greatest 
pleasure,"  replied  both  the  gentlemen  at 
once,  both  perhaps  feeling  equally  well 
pleased  at  being  thus  permitted  to  slip  off 
the  scene,  without  being  visited  by  any  very 
vehement  display  of  regret  from  any  of  l] 
admiring  friends. 

During  the  time  occupied  by  this 
discovery,  Mr.  Vincent  and  Bertha 
very  composedly  conversing  at  the  disti  _ 
of  about  three  yards  from  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  having  received 
the  above-mentioned  amiable  acceptance 
of  her  invitation,  turned  about  and  walked 
towards  Bertha  and  her  cousin,  which  she 
would  probably  not  have  done,  had  not 
some  feeling  of  embarrassment  made  her  feel 
disposed  to  do  something  besides  discours- 
ing with  Lord  Lynberry  and  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery on  their  approaching  departure  ;  for 
by  gentle  degrees  she  had  learned  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  better  for  all  parties  to  let 
Bertha  alone  ;  the  very  slightest  approach 
to  interference  with  her  freedom  of  action 
being  received,  not  with  juvenile  poutings, 
or  any  thing  in  the  least  degree  resembling 
the  rebellion  of  an  ill-behaved,  self-willed 
young  girl,  but  with  an  air  of  quiet  dignity 
that  so  obviously  challenged  her  right  of 
interference,  as  to  make  her  feel  that  she 
had  better  not  bring  the  question  of  author- 
ity, or  no  authority,  under  discossion.  But 
now  she  ventured  to  break  into  the  evident- 
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ly  coDfidential  coaversation  of  the  cousins, 
and  said,  in  her  moat  polite  and  amiable 
manner, 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear,  my  dear  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, that  you  are  all  going  away  I  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  what  the  Baths  will  do 
without  you.  You  have  all  three  been  such 
an  ornament.  However,  my  dear  sir,  I 
hope  you  won't  refuse  what  the  other  two 
gentlemen  have  granted,  but  that  you  will 
come  this  last  evening  to  drink  tea  with 
us  at  the  Balcony  House." 

Whether  invited  or  not,  Mr.  Vincent 
would  undoubtedly  have  sat  beside  his  cou- 
sin on  that  evening,  till  her  usual  early 
hour  of  retiring  to  rest;  he  replied  to  Mrs. 
Roberts'  invitation,  however,  very  civilly, 
and  declared  that  he  should  wait  upon  her 
with  great  pleasure.  Plbasurb  1  Poor 
young  man  I  Amidst  all  the  violent  emo- 
tions awakened  in  the  various  bosoms  of 
the  party  by  the  approaching  separation, 
there  were  none — -no,  not  even  in  the  bo- 
som of  Bertha,  that  could  approach  in  ve- 
hemence to  those  which  wrung  his  heart. 
Bertha  had  a  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  hers, 
that  she  was  fearfully  independent  of  every 
one  in  the  whole  world.  This  feeling, 
which  a  short  time  ago  had  been  one  of 
very  bitter  misery,  was  now  full  of  consola- 
tion. Her  father  had  forfeited,  had  aban- 
doned, all  right  to  control  her ;  he  bad 
thrown  her  off  upon  utter  strangers,  or 
flPier  he  had  thrown  her  altogether  upon 
herself;  but  now  she  no  longer  felt  aban- 
doned and  alone  in  the  world.  Heaven,  in 
its  mercy,  seemed  to  have  sent  her  as  a  pro- 
tector the  only  relative  she  had  whose  name 
she  had  heard  mentioned  by  her  mother's 
lips  with  love  and  esteem,  and  the  idea  that 
she  was  to  lose  him  by  the  separation, 
which  was  now  about  to  take  place,  was  as 
foreign  to  her  mind  as  to  that  of  a  child 
who  sees  its  father  take  his  hat  and  walk 
out  of  the  house  upon  a  matter  of  business. 
And  thus,  while  the  heart  of  Vincent  was 
wrung  with  the  doubt  whether  he  ever 
should  see  his  pretty  Bertha  more,  she  was 
pleasing  herself  with  the  anticipation  of  the 
exceeding  pleasure  she  should  feel  when 
they  should  meet  again,  and  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  perfectly  new  delight  she 
should  enjoy  in  writing  to  him  and  receiv- 
ing his  letters.  In  fact,  of  all  the  party  about 
to  be  led  in  possession  of  the  vaunted  Bal- 
cony House,  she  was  the  only  one  who  felt 
disposed  to  thank  Heaven  for  having  per- 
mitted her  to  enter  it. 

"  I  suppose  we  may  walk  on  into  the  shrub- 
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beries,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts ;  "  I 
dont  thiiik  that  it  is  any  use  waiting  for  the 
Princess  Fuskymuskoff.  She  so  seldom  keeps 
any  engagement  of  this  kind,  you  know." 

**  I  must  beg  you,  ma'am,  not  to  find  any 
fault  with  the  Princess  Fuskymuskoff," 
said  Agatha,  "  she  is  the  friend  I  most  Value 
upon  earth." 

This  was  spoken  avee  intention,  as  the 
French  call  having  a  meaning  for  what  they 
say,  and  was  doubtless  said  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  a  pang  to  the  perfidious  Mont- 
gomery. Whether  he  felt  all  that  it  was  in- 
tended he  should  feel  might  be  more  doubt- 
ful. However,  he  once  more  presented  his 
arm,  which  was  onct^  more  accepted,  and 
the  party  moved  on,  every  one  of  them, 
excepting  Bertha,  endeavoring  to  appear 
to  feel  either  more  or  less  than  they  really 
did ;  and  not  one  of  them,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepting Bertha,  being  much  deceived  by 
the  efforts  thus  made.  But  as  for  her,  poor 
little  girl,  she  had  no  more  idea  of  the  deep 
and  hopeless  anguish  which  was  wringing 
the  heart  of  her  companion,  than  of  the 
fervent  and  unchangeable  love  that  was 
nestling  in  her  own.  And  next  to  Bertha, 
the  least  uncomfortable  of  the  party,  per- 
haps, was  Mrs.  lloberts,  for  she  had  great 
faith  in  the  influence  of  leave-taking  on  the 
hearts  and  the  lips  of  young  gentlemen,  when 
walking  side  by  side  with  such  girls  as  hers ; 
and,  besides  that,  the  moon  was  come 
round  to  the  full  again,  and  the  balcony 
was  as  pleasant  to  sit  in  as  ever.  And 
who  could  tell  what  might  happen  yet,  be- 
fore it  was  time  for  every  body  to  go  home 
and  go  to  bed  ? 


This  last  balcony  hope  proved  as  unsub- 
stantial as  the  moonshine  which  had  assisted 
its  creation.  The  young  ladies  threw  open 
the  windows,  and  the  young  gentlemen, 
upon  being  invited  so  to  do,  wdked  through 
them,  but  a  marvellous  change  had  come 
over  their  spirits  since  the  first  evening  on 
which  the  experiment  was  made.  It  is  a 
disagreeable  sort  of  factto  dwell  upon,  be- 
cause it  leads  to  all  kinds  of  mortifying 
feelings  concerning  the  prettiest  part  of 
the  creation ;  but  I  pause  upon  it  a  m^ 
ment  solely  for  their  sakes.  I  am  not  now 
going  to  moralize  upon  any  deeper  mis- 
chief than  may  arise  from  the  idle  wish  of 
hearing  agreeable  young  gentlemen  say 
agreeable  things ;  for  which  purpose  it  it 
by  no  means  very  uncommon  to  see  younf 
ladies  exercise  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity, 
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eontriving  llule  aside  Bcene9,  like  those  in 
the  Baden  balcony,  both  with  a  view  to  in- 
quiring these  agreeable  things,  and  to  af- 
fording a  favorable  opportunity  for  uttering 
them.     I  heartily  wish  that  all  pretty  young 
ladies  would  believe  me,  when  I  assure 
them'  that  they  had  much  better  let  it  alone. 
If  the  gentlemen  they  most  wish  to  listen 
Co  have  really  any  thing  to  say  that  is  worth 
hearing,  they  will  be  quite  sure  to  make  an 
opportunity  for  themselves,  and  they  will 
be,  oh,  a  great  many  thousand  times  more 
likely  to  profit  by  this,  than  by  9ny  that 
can  possibly  be  made  for  them.     For  the 
fact  is,  that  the  suspicious  creatures  are 
often  exceedingly  sharp-sighted    on  such 
occasions,  and  are  as  apt  to  take  fright  if 
they  perceive  any  preparation  for  catching 
them,  as  a  two  years'  old  partridge  when  he 
hears  the  snap  of  a  gun.     Alas !  it  is  pain- 
ful to  think   how  many  a   fair    creature, 
having  done  all  that  her  womanly  witeould 
suggest,  to  insure  a  good  opportunity  for 
the  wished-for  declaration,  may  have  ex- 
claimed, when  remembering  how  eagerly 
no  opportunities  at  all  have  been   seized, 
during  the  first  early  days  of  fresh  flirtation, 
for  uttering  short   abstracts,  of  what  she 
was  anxious  to  hear  at  full  length, 

Nor  time,  nor  place, 
Did  then  adhere,  and  jet  700  would  make  both : 
They  have  made  themaelves,  and  that  their  fit- 

neas  now 
Does  unmake  you ! 

It  really  is  vtry  painful,  and  heartily  glad 
should  I  be  if  I  could  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing all  young  ladies,  present  and  to  come, 
that  the  very  best  thing  they  can  do  upon 
Buch  occasions  is  to  do  nothing.  But  the 
Miss  Robertsesdid  not  think  so ;  they  both 
of  them  felt  that  these  last  moments  were 
very  precious,  and,  like  their  mamma,  they 
thought  also  that  they  might  be  profitable, 
and,  therefore,  not  even  when  their  wishes 
and  theix  will  had  been  the  most  steadfastly 
fixed  on  the  acquisition  of  a  new  ball  dress, 
in  the  distressing  times  before  drafts  upon 
capital  had  been  thought  of,  not  even  in 
those,  resolute  and  trying  moments,  had 
they  ever  more  strenuously  exerted  them- 
Belves  to  obtain  what  they  wished  than  they 
did  now. 

"  I  know  not  what  ails  me,''  said  Maria, 
*^  I  feel  as  if  this  room  had  not  air  enough 
in  it  to  permit  my  breathing.  Oh,  see  how 
beautifully  the  moon  is  rising  over  those 
mcacia-trees  1  Let  ns  look  at  her  once 
Jtoore." 
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And,  having  opened  the  window  with 
her  own  fair  hand,  she  stepped  forth  into 
the  balcony.  Lord  Lynberry  followed,  of 
course,  but  it  was  with  a  very  different  step 
from  that  with  which  he  had  formerly  obey- 
ed the  same  invitation. 

*'  I  should  so  like  a  chair,  my  lord,"  she 
resumed,  afler  they  had  silently  stood  side 
by  side  for  a  minute  or  two ;  upon  which 
his  lordship  returned  into  the  room  and 
brought  one  out  to  her.  "  And  will  not  you 
sit  down  too?"  she  said,  rather  plaintively. 
"  Are  you  afraid  of  the  fresh  air  to-night?" 
"Oh,  dear  no!    not  the  least   in   the 
world,"   he  replied,   and   as  he  spoke  he 
walked  to  the  very  farthest  extremity  of  the 
balcony,  ds  if  to   prove   that  the  fresh  air 
might  blow  upon  him  as  much  as  it  liked. 
Maria  sat  still  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half, 
with  her  eyes,  which  she  knew  were  very 
handsom^  eyes,  raised  with  a  sort  of  softly 
reproaching  expression  to  her  friend   the 
moon.     And  what   that  friend  thought  of 
her  and  her  eyes  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
though   she  looked   down  upon  her  very 
steadily  in   return;  but   as   for   her  other 
friend,  for  whom  the  attitude  and  the  look 
were  certainly  in  part  intended,  there  was 
sad  reason   to  suppose  that  he  was  not 
thinking  of  her  at  all,  or  which,  perhaps, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  wors^ still, 
that  he  wished  her  to  suppose  so — ^for  he 
had  turned  his  head  as  decidedly  as 
the  other  way,  and  appeared  anxious 
connoitre  some  object  only  visible  by 
leaning  forwarcl  so  as  to  look  quite  round 
the  corner  of  the  house.     Maria  saw  it,  saw 
it  all,  notwithstanding  her  steadfast  contem- 
plation of  the  moon,  and  she  thought  that 
there  might  be  more  ways  than  one  for  ac- 
counting for  his    "  altered    eye."      The 
crlance  ihattook  not  half  a  second,  sufficed 
to  show  her  that  there  was  something  forc- 
ed and  artificial  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
looked  awav  from   her,  and  another   half* 
second  was  long  enough  to  give  birth  to  a 
thought  which  explained  it.     It  was  his  tu- 
tor who  was  taking  him  away.  It  was  Vin- 
cent who  was   thus  tearing  them  asunder, 
and   it  was  doubtless  some  vehement  re- 
monstrance from   the  young  man's  father 
which  now  induced  him  to  make  these  ter- 
rible, these  supernatural  efforts  to  avoid  ao 
explanation  with  her.     A  most  bright  and 
lively  little  family  of  new-born  hopes  were 
produced    between    the   glance    and    the 
thought.     Maria  started  from  her  chair  and 
followed  him.    As  his  lordship  had  reached 
the  extreme  boundary  of  the  balcony,  he 
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eoalci  retreat  no  further ;  and  when  Maria 
gently  laid  her  hand  upon  bis  arm,  heaving 
at  the  same  time  a  profound  sigh,  he  felt 
that  there  was  nothing  lefl  for  him  but  to 
take  her  band  in  his  and  to  sigh  too.  This 
was  quite  as  it  should  be,  and  Maria  began 
to  recover  her  **  peace  of  mind,"  which  a 
few  minates  before  she  had  had  xerj  serious 
thoughts  of  telling  him  he  had  destroyed 
forever.  Bat  now  she  changed  her  purpose. 
Every  thing  was  perfectly  intelligible.  The 
poor  dear  feilott  was  suffering  as  much  as 
she  was,  and  not  for  worlds  would  she  have 
uttered  a  word  that  might  pain  him ! 

**  You  will  not  forget  us,  Lord  Lynberry, 
when  yon  see  the  moon  rise  again,  though 
over  far  distant  scenes  V*  said  she.  '*  I  will 
not  think  that  you  can  forget  us,  when  you 
know  so  very  well  that  we  can  never  forget 
you." 

His  young  lordship  was  very  tender- 
hearted, and  though  be  thought  all  he  had 
said  about  Miss  Maria  to  his  tutor,  and  per- 
haps a  little  more  besides,  he  could  not 
stand  these  gentle  words  unmoved,  and,  if 
the  truth  is  to  be  told,  his  arm  encircled 
her  waist  as  he  replied,  "  No,  my  dear  Ma- 
ria, it  is  quite  impossible  that  I  should  ever 
forget  the  many  happy  hours  I  have  passed 
with  you." 

Maria  was  moved  to  tears,  and  for  a  few 
moments  could  not  speak ;  and  so,  as  she 
tifOd  perfectly  still,  his  lordship's  arm  was 
not  removed.     And  he,  too,  was  silent ;  a 
circumstance  which  she  interpreted,  poor 
young  lady   (as  many  other  poor  young 
ladies  have  done  before  her),  in  a  way  as  far 
removed  as  was  well  possible  from  the  truth ; 
for,   whereas  he  was  silent  solely  because 
he  had   nothing  to  say,  she  thought  it  was 
solely  because  he  had  too  much — too  much 
for  his  timidity — too  much   for   the  harsh 
command  of  his  most  noble,  but  most  cruel, 
father   to  permit   his   uttering.     But  this 
state  of  things  could  not  go  on  forever — 
they  were  both  of  them  aware  of  this.     So 
Maria  began  to  sob,  and  Lord  Lynberry,  as 
if  desperately  determined  to  bring  it  to  an 
end  at  once,  caught  her  in   his  arms  and 
kissed  her.     And  then  some  considerable 
time  before  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
her  to  have  summoned   strength  sufficient 
to  extricate  herself  from  his  embrace,  he 
relaxed  his  hold,  and  saying,  in  an    accent 
of  great  alarm,  **  Take  care,  my  dear  girl, 
we  are  watched  !"  he  hurried  back  to  that 
portion  of  the  balcony  upon  which  the  win- 
dows of  the  drawing-room  threw  a  light. 
For  Maria  to  follow  at  that  moment  was  to- 
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tally  out  of  the  question.  Her  feelings 
quite  overpowered  her ;  and  had  she  nol 
seized  hold  of  the  iron  railing,  she  must, 
she  was  quite  sure,  have  fallen.  Mean- 
while, he  entered  the  drawing-room  in 
rather  a  hurried  manner,  a  circumstance 
which  Mrs.  Roberts  remarked  with  very 
particular  satisfaction,  and  havhig  ei^tende^ 
his  hand  for  a  parting  shake,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Good  by,  my  dear  Mrs.  Roberts.  It  is 
very  disagreeable  to  say  good  by,  isn't  it  7 
But  there  is  no  choice,  is  there  t"  and  then 
adding,  "  Come  along,  Montgomery  !"  he 
ran  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs  in 
a  way  that  left  a  great  deal  of  hope  behind 
him.  The  circumstance  of  his  not  taking 
leave  of  Agatha,  who  was  still  standuig  in 
the  balcony  with  Montgomery,  was  thought 
by  Mrs.  Roberts  to  be  quite  decisive^  and 
showed  the  poor  young  man  to  be  in  a  3tate 
of  agitation,  which,  lefl  him  without  the 
power  of  knowing  what  he  did.  But  here, 
too,  there  was  room  for  more  interpreta- 
tions than  one.  That  he  was  agitated  *  is 
certain,  bat  perhaps  this  might  arise  quite 
as  much  from  his  fear  that  he  could  not  get 
away  fast  enough,  as  from  any  suffering 
arising  from  going  away  at  all. 

Meanwhi]e,>Mr.  Montgomery  and  Agatha 
were  preparing  themselves  for  the  separa- 
tion which  had  been  announced,  for  which 
purpose  they,  too,  had  retreated  to  the  bal- 
cony. The  scene  which  ensued  between 
them  there,  though  having,  of  necessity 
some  general  points  of  resemblance,  differ- 
ed a  good  deal  from  that  which  was  passing 
between  Maria  and  Lord  Lynberry.  In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Montgomery's  embarrass- 
ment— for  he,  too,  certainly  was  embar- 
rassed— was  of  a  different  nature  from  that 
of  his  young  friend,  and  had  in  it  a  much 
larger  mixture  of  self-reproach.  Lord 
Lynberry  knew  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
insinuating,  if  not  of  absolutely  declaring, 
a  great  deal  more  love  for  the  young  lady 
he  was  about  to  leave  than  he  had  ever  felt ; 
but  his  conscience  was  rendered  pretty  tol- 
erably easy  under  this  self-accusation,  by 
his  conviction  that  the  love  he  had  given 
was  of  just  about  the  same  worth  as.  that 
which  he  had  received — the  chief  diflbrenc^ 
between  them  being,  that  her  ultimate  ob- 
ject was  to  make  him  marry  her,  and  htii 
to  take  care  that  she  should  not  succeed ; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  he  felt  that  when  thfe 
leave-taking  was,  once  for  all,  done  and 
over,  he  should  set  off  again,  not  only 
heart-whole,  but  pretty  nearly  self-acquitted 
of  all  blame. 
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But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Montgomery, 
matters  were  different.     In  the  first  place, 
be  knew  that  he  had  no  right  to  make  love 
at  all,  being  affianced  both  in  fact  and  in 
feeling ;  and,  moreover,  he  could  not  sus- 
pect, like  Lord  Lynberry,  that  the  flattering 
partiality  so   frankly   made   visible  by  the 
lady  proceeded  from  any  hope  on  her  part 
of  obtaining  an  advantageous  marriage  by 
means  of  persuading  him  that  he  had  gained 
her  affections.     He  could  not  suspect  this, 
because  he  hnd  himself  most  distinctly  in- 
formed her  of  his  engagement.     He  felt, 
therefore,  that  whatever  degree  of  partiali- 
ty he  had  inspired,  was  quite  disinterested, 
and  therefore  that  he  ought  to  be  most  par- 
ticularly grateful.     Yet  somehow  or  other  it 
was  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  angry 
and  provoked,  both  with  her  and  with  him- 
self. Partly  from  vanity  and  partly  in  sport, 
he  had  permitted  the  sentimental  frienship 
she  had  talked  about  to  assume  at  least  the 
appearance  of  love-making ;  and  this  it  was 
which  now  made  the  easy  and  elegant- man- 
nered Montgomery  feel  embarrp  sed.     But 
Miss  Agatha  Iloberts  was  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  those  strongly-pronounced  and  inde- 
pendent characters,  who  make  up  their 
minds  to  "  care  for  nothings"  but  to  take 
that  position  in  society  which  pleases  them 
best,  without   doubting  for  a  moment  the 
power  of  their  own  talents  to  obtain  it. 
Something  of  this  sort  Mr.  Montgomery 
suspected.     But  he  did  not  quite  under- 
stand Miss  Agatha.     He  did  not  fully  un- 
derstand her  master-passion.     She  herself 
would  have  called  it  ambition  ;  and  such  it 
was,  perhaps,  but  of  a  very  queer  kind. 
Her  ambition  was  to  be  what  she  called  a 
woman  of  fashion,  coute  gut  coute.    For 
this    end  she    had   consented  to  smoke, 
though  the  doing  so  made  her  dreadfully 
sick.     For  this  she  preferred  receiving  the 
attentions  of  the  engaged  Montgomery  to 
those  of  any  other  man  at  the  Baths,  how- 
ever free — for  Montgomery  was  a  man  of 
fashion.     She  had  been  shocked  a  good 
deal  at  first  hearing  of  his  sudden  departure ; 
but  the  brain  being  a  tougher  organ  than 
the  heart,  she  came  to  this  farewell  confer- 
ence in  the  balcony,  without  any  intention 
of  being  pathetic.     Mr.  Montgomery  soon 
perceived  this,  and  it  was  so  great  a  relief 
to  him  that  all   his  embarrassed   feelings 
disappeared,  and  with  them  a  good  deal  of 
the  contempt  he  had  felt  both  for,  himself 
and  her.     So  that,  excepting  for  the  fact 
that  no  one  was  looking  qn  to  witness  the 
flattering  intimacy  with  which  he  treated 
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her,  this  parting  interview  was  as  gratifying 
to  her  feelings  as  any  she  had  ever  had 
with  him. 
'*  I  shall  miss  you  terribly,  my  dear  friend !" 
said  she,  in  very  much  the  tone  in  which 
a  French  marquise,  of  Louis  le  Grand's  day, 
might  have  addressed  one  of  her  cortege 
of  lovers,  when  sending  him  off*  upon  a 
campaign ;  ''  but  depend  tt|>on  it  I  shall  not 
forget  you — ^nor  can  I  hope  to  meet  with 
many  friends  in  future  so  well  calculated  to 
make  the  idle  hours  of  life  pass  pleasantly." 
"  You  are  too  kind,  my  dear  Miss  Rob> 
erts,"  he  replied. 

"  Nay,  call  me  Agatha,"  said  she.  "  Yoo 
have  oflen  done  so,  you  know,  and  I  like  it. 
It  is  a  sort  of  landmark  or  mile-stone  in  the 
journey  towards  my  friendship.  And  in- 
deed, Montgomery,  you  must  let  roe  class 
you  as  a  friend." 

''  You    cannot,  I   am  sure,  doubt  my 
wish  to  do  so,"  he  said,  but  with  rather 
less  warmth  than  she  expected;  for   she 
knew  that  she  was  letting  him  off*  very  easi- 
ly, considering  all  their  philander ings,  and 
she  thought  the  least  he  could  do  was  to  de- 
clare himself  her  faithful  friend   for  life. 
But,  in  fact,  the  notion  of  Lady  Charlotte's 
being  present  at  some  future  day,  when  the 
charming    Agatha,  with   her    outrageous 
ringlets,  her  prodigiously  puffed  petticoats, 
and  her  three-quarters  dScolkits  morning 
dresses,  might  seize  upon  him  with  thf  S- 
censed  grasp  of  eternal  friendship,  dSk 
across  him  at  th     moment  with  something 
like  a  shudder.     However,  her   rejoinder 
gave  him  courage,  and  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  interview  he   was   very  affec- 
tionate. 

"  Alas  1"  said  she,  "  it  is  grievous  to 
think  how  very  little  chance  there  is  that 
we  should  speedily  meet  again.  You  will 
be  returning  to  England  to  fulfil  your  en- 
gagement. And  as  for  us,  Heaven  only 
knows  where  we  shall  bel  The  whole 
race,  you  know,  look  up  to  me,  and,  as  I 
know  I  shall  guide  their  movements,  wheth- 
er I  intend  it  or  not,  I  think  it  not  unlike* 
ly  that  we  may  visit  every  court  in  Europe 
before  we  return  to  our  English  residence." 
''  Such  unlimited  power  of  locomotion  is 
very  enviable,  my  dear  Agatha,"  he  replied, 
rejoicing  exceedingly  at  the  enlarged  sphere 
of  action  she  was  proposing  for  herself; 
and  if  I  am  doomed,  as  I  think  I  may  be^ 
to  parliamentary  shackles  after  I  marry,  1 
must  console  myself  with  thinking  of  my 
fair  friend's  more  extended  field  of  enjoy* 
ment." 


poiorthat,  mjp  dear  friead,  I  hopeyou  will 
•omeiimeB  lei  me  know  that  you  have  not 
forgotten  me — not  that  I  mean  to  propose 
wu  eorrapimdenee  smete  with  a  man  who 
is  about  to  marry  a  woman  I  don't  know — 
lam  too  discreet  to  think  of  it,  I  assure  you. 
If  she  were  a  partienlar  friend  of  my  own, 
it  would  be  different — but  as  it  is,  the  thing 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  You  shall 
ne»er  have  cause  to  fear  my  discretion, 
Hontgoniery.  What  I  mean  to  ask  of  you 
is,  that  you  will  give  me,  give  tu,  I  mean, 
of  course,  introductions  to  any  people  of  real 
high  fashion  that  you  may  know  upon  the 
Cootinent.  What  I  am  chiefly  anxious  for 
is,  to  increase  my  acquaintance  with  for- 
eigners of  distinction  wherever  I  may  hap- 
pen to  be.  Such  a  friend  as  the  Princess 
Fuskymuskoffts  invaluable!  As  to  iutro- 
duciiona  to  English  ladies,  unless  they  are 
persons  of  really  high  rank  and  fashion,  and 
who  have  got  a  Hlile  out  of  the  musty-fusty 
hum-drum  of  our  odious  country,  I  will  not 
trouble  you  by  asking  for  any  introductions 
to  them.  But  I  shall  be  obliged,  we  shall 
all  of  us  be  really  very  much  obliged,  if  yi 
would  present  to  us,  by  letter,  any  young 
men  of  fashion  and  fortune  whom  you  may 
happen  lo  bear  of  setting  otT  upon  a  conti- 
nental excursion.  I  need  not  tell  yott,  mj 
dur  friend, "  she  continued, "  thai  1  say  this 
with  no  uiissish  view  to  forming  matrimooi- 
il  connexions.  1  detest  the  idea  I  1  decti 
to  you  that,  for  myself,  I  care  not  a  straw 
whether  I  marry  or  not,  I  cannot  endure 
the  idea  of  making  marriage  the  most  im- 
portant business  of  life.  We  all  know  that 
the  majority  of  men  and  women  do  marry, 
and  therefore,  of  course,  the  ch: 
that  we  shall  do  so,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world — but  as  for  fixing  one's  thoughts 
eternally  upon  it,  I  neither  will  nor  can  do 

Mr.  Montgomery  assured  her  that  he 
thought  she  was  perfectly  right,  but  there 
was  something  of  vagueness  both  in  his 
eyes  and  his  accent  as  he  said  this,  which 
left  his  fair  companion  in  doubt  as  to  what 
he  meant.  She  looked  at  him  as  in  the 
days  that  were  gone,  with  a  prodigions  deal 
of  mysterious  sentiment,  stealing,  as  it 
were,  fri)m  her  eyes  to  his, 

"Ah!  Montgomery!  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  are  thinking  of  at  this  mo- 
ment I"  said  she.  Upon  which,  strange  to 
Mj,  Hr.  Hontgomery  actually  blaabed,  or 


soon  he  could  decently  go  away,  and  re- 
treat to  his  lodgings  and  his  bed — for  he 
had  been  busy  all  day,  and  was  heartily 
tired ;  not  to  mention  that  of  all  things  in 
this  mortal  life,  there  was  not  one  which  he 
considered  to  be  so  dull,  stale,  aud  utterly 
"iprofitable  as  the  unmeaning  fag-end  of 
I  unmeaning  flirtation.  Nevertheless,  he 
roused  himself  to  the  performance  of  the 
tiresome  task  which  his  folly  bad  brought 
upon  him,  and  said,  looking  as  handsome 
and  melancholy  as  possible,  "  My  thoughts, 
my  dear  friend,  were  occupied  upon  the 
detestable  necessity  of  saying  adieu.  But 
alas  I  it  must  be  done." 

"  Not  till  yqp  have  promised  to  do  what 
I  have  Bsked,"  said  Azatha,  who  In  truth 
was  thinking  on  her  side  much  more  of  her 
future  career  than  of  the  present  parting, 
"Will  you  not,  my  dear  friend,  promise  to 
give  me  this  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  your 
affectionate  regard  t  I  really  feel  that  I  de- 
serve it,  Montgomery,  for  nothing  can  have 
been  leta  selfish,  or  more  sincere,  than  my 
conduct  and  my  sentiments  towards  you." 

This  was  said  in  a  very  imposing  man- 
ner; and  it  did  impose  in  one  sense,  though 
not  in  another ;  that  is  to  say,  it  influenced 
but  did  not  cheat  him.  It  would  indeed 
have  required  a  monstrous  deal  of  elo 
quence  to  persuade  him  that  the  fine  clear 
bold  eye  that  was  now  raised  to  his  face, 
expressed  any  sentiment  in  the  most  distant 
degree  allied  to  disinterested  afiection  of 
any  kind.  Few  men  understand  the  char* 
acters  of  ihe  ladies  with  whom  they  flirt  so 
nearly  as  Mr.  Montgomery  did  that  of 
Agatha  Roberts.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
that  she  was  a  cold-hearted,  calculating, 
ambitious  schemer,  with  vanity  enough  to 
desire  greatly,  nay,  passionately,  a  distin- 
guished place  in  society,  and  shrewdness 
enough  to  perceive  that  she  had  no  chance 
of  obtaining  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
must  therefore  arm  herself  for  the  enter 
prise  by  a  steadfast  resolution  that  nothing 
should  stop  her,  and  a  confident  hope  thai 
if  she  could  not  get  on  in  one  way  she 
might  in  another.  Her  pretence  of  simple 
minded  friendship  therefore  he  valued  ex- 
actly at  its  proper  worth  ;  but  nevertheless 
he  did  remember  that,  such  as  she  was,  he 
had  condescended  to  select  her  constantly 
as  his  partner  in  the  dance,  as  his  compait- 
ion  on  the  promenade,  and,  in  short,  as  the 
object  of  all  the  attentions  which  he  had 
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made  it  his  amusement  to  paj  during  the 
banishment  to  which  he  had  been  condemn- 
ed ;  while  her  present  lofty  tone  reminded 
him  also  of  the  obvious  fact,  to  which  in- 
deed it  was  her  especial  object  to  allude, 
namely,  that  the  generality  of  young  ladies, 
under  similar  circumstances,  would  have 
tormented  him  with  insinuations  that  he 
had  used  them  ill.  He  at  once  determined 
therefore  to  comply  with  her  request,  to 
which  perhaps  he  was  the  more  inclined  by 
perceiving  that  the  doing  so  might  be  made 
the  means  of  bringing  this  parting  interview 
to  an  immediate  conclusion. 

**  Most  willingly  do  I  promise  what  you 
ask,  my  dear  friend,"  he  replied,  "  and  I 
am  very  glad  you  have  thought  of  naming 
it  before  it  was  too  late  to  prove  immedi- 
ately my  wish  to  obey  you.  Heaven  only 
knows  where  I  may  be,  or  *what  may  be- 
come of  me,  nor  even  how  soon  1  may  be 
recalled — I  mean  how  soon  I  may  be  oblig- 
ed to  go  back  to  England.  The  only  way 
therefore  in  which,  as  it  strikes  me,  I  can  be 
really  useful  to  you  is  by  going  home  imme- 
diately, and  writing  half  a  dozen  letters  or 
so  before  I  go  to  bed,  to  various  friends  of 
mine  who  I  know  are  at  this  time  amusing 
themselves  by  wandering  about  the  conti- 
nent. You  will  be  sure  to  meet  them 
somewhere  or  other ;  and  I  am  sure  they 
would  all  be  delighted  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance." 

'*  Thank  you,  my  friend,"  replied  Agatha, 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  receives  what  he 
knows  is  his  due,  but  who  condescends, 
nevertheless,  to  express  gratitude  for  it. 
'*I  thank  you,  dear  Montgomery,"  she  re- 
sumed, "  but  remember  that  I  do  so  in  the 
belief  that  your  letters  will  be  addressed 
only  to  such  persons  as  I  should  wish  to 
know.  You  understand  me.  I  certainly 
shall  not  thank  you  if  you  put  me  in  the 
way  of  being  disgusted  with  the  society  of 
Englishmen  who  are  not  of  high  rank,  or 
who  have  not  thrown  off  their  detestable 
national  stiffness." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Lynberry, 
rushing  through  the  drawing-room  had  ex- 
claimed, "Come,  along,  Montgomery!" 
wjhereupon  the  gentleman  so  addressed 
eagerly  replied  to  Agatha's  last  speech  by 
declaring  that  he  understood  her  perfectly, 
and  would  take  care  to  give  her  no  intro- 
ductions but  such  as  she  would  wish  to 
have. 

*'  Ralkt  my  dear  friend,"  he  added,  "  if  I 
am  to  write  at  all  I  must  go  directly.  God 
l^ess  you,  dear  Agatha  1"  and  gallantly  sa- 
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luting  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  he  too  rushed 
through  the  window  into  the  drawing-room, 
where,  with  all  his  usual  irreproachable 
perfection  of  manner,  he  offered  his  hand 
to  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  seized  upon  it  with  a 
grasp  that  under  other  circumstances  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  hostile  and  reso- 
lute method  of  detention,  but  it  was  now 
clearly  understood  by  Mr.  Montgomery  to 
be  only  a  mark  of  strong  affection,  strongly 
expressed. 

While  this  grasp  still  lasted,  he  uttered 
an  elegant  phrase  or  two,  upon  his  regret 
at  quitting  Baden  while  so  charming  a 
family  as  hers  remained  in  it,  and  then 
tore  his  hand  away  with  the  appearance  of 
considerable  emotion,  and  vanished. 


Although  each  one  of  the  Roberts  fe- 
male trio  had  very  resolutely  made  up  her 
mind  not  to  betray  the  slightest  symptoms 
of  disappointment  or  surprise  at  the  sudden 
departure  of  the  gentlemen  whose  presence 
had  shed  a  brightness  so  much  beyond  that 
of  ordiuary  German  sunshine  upon  Baden^ 
Baden,  they  certainly  did  look,  in  spite  of 
all  they  could  do  to  prevent  it,  rather  blank* 
ly  on  each  other  as  they  met  in  a  sort  of 
triangle,  face  to  face,  when  the  two  daugh- 
ters entered  by  the  two  windows,  and  met 
their  mother,  who  was  coming  forward  to 
advise  them  not  to  catch  cold,  but  to  cooic 
in  directly. 

'*  Well !  I  am  sure,"  began  Mrs.  Roberts 
in  gentle  accents  which  seemed  to  promise 
a  good  deal  of  lamentation. 

**I  shall  go  to  bed!"  said  Maria,  rather 
abruptly,  "  for  I  am  tired  to  death." 

**  Do,  my  dear,  do,"  replied  her  mother; 
"it  will  do  you  good,  more  good  than  any 
thing,  take  my  word  for  it;  and  I  will  send 
you  a  little  good  strong  white  wine  whey, 
my  dear,  and  then  perhaps  you  will  get  to 
sleep,  love." 

Maria  felt  a  little  angry,  but  still  more 
pathetic,  and  feeling  that  if  she  remained 
she  should  certainly  begin  crying,  which 
she  particularly  wished  to  avoid,  she  hur- 
ried out  of  the  room.  But  as  she  was  pass- 
ing through  the  door  the  idea  of  the  white 
wine  whey  seemed  to  comfort  her,  and  she 
half  turned  round  and  said,  '*  if  you  please, 
ma'am ;  thank  you." 

Mrs.  Roberts  rang  the  bell  and  gave  the 
necessary  orders,  that  is  to  say,  she  desired 
that "  unepint  du  hit "  should  immediately 
be  put  upon  tbe  kitchen  fire,  adding  thai 
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the  would  ^^descendre  en  paint  de  tout  de 
terns  pour  faire  ce  que  etait  necessarie.*' 
And  then,  the  servant  having  departed,  poor 
Mrs.  Roberts  hoped  to  indulge  herself  in  a 
little  consultation  with  her  eldest  daughter 
upon  recent  events  and  the  present  state  of 
their  affairs,  and  was  beginning  with  her 
usual  phrase,  "  Well,  Agatha,"  when  that 
young  lady  abruptly  stopped  her  short  by  say- 
ing, '*  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  but  at  this 
moment  I  really  cannot  listen  to  you,  for — " 

'*  Oh !  my  dear  girl,"  replied  the  tender 
mother,  interrupting  in  her  turn,  ''don't 
say  a  word  about  it ;  I  don't  feel  in  the  least 
offended.  It  is  so  natural,  my  poor  dear 
child,  that  you  should  wish  to  be  quite  quiet 
after  it  all.  We  will  talk  it  all  over  to-mor- 
row, Agatha.  Would  you  like,  my  dear, 
to  have  a  little  whey  brought  you,  like 
Maria?  A  pint  of  milk  will  make  plenty 
for  you  both,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  do  you 
good,  Agatha." 

**  Mercy  on  me,  ma'am !  I  trust  you  are 
Dot  going  to  treat  me,  as  if  I  were  a  love- 
lorn girl  like  Maria.  If  she  chooses  to  fall 
sick  about  every  man  she  meets  in  society 
she  must  do  it,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  in- 
terfere to  prevent  it.  And  you  may  give 
her  whey,  if  you  like,  with  plenty  of  sugar 
and  spice  to  comfort  her.  My  scheme  of 
existence  is  a  different  one.  I  flatter  my- 
self I  shall  never  give  you  any  trouble  about 
my  love  affairs,  and  in  return  I  must  re- 
quest, ma'am,  that  you  never  torment  me 
about  any  of  the  persons,  either  male  or 
female,  to  whom  I  may  happen  to  attach 
myself.  I  am  quite  willing  to  pledge  you 
my  word  that  my  family  shall  never  be  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  any  low  associations 
on  my  account;  and,  moreover,  that  if  it 
should  ever  happen  that  I  found  myself 
likely  to  be  induced  to  form  a  matrimonial 
engagement,  I  would  give  you  and  the  rest 
of  my  family  timely  notice  of  it.  And  now, 
ma'am,  I  won't  detain  you  from  Maria  and 
her  whey  any  longer ;  but  I  should  think 
you  had  better  advise  her  not  to  promtner 
her  woe  too  publicly.  There  are  a  good 
many  pleasant  people  still  led  at  the  baths, 
whatever  she  may  think  of  it,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  her  wipe  her  eyes  upon 
them  all.  For  my  part  I  shall  console  my- 
self by  putting  on  my  cloak  and  smoking  a 
cigarette  in  the  balcony." 

The  young  lady,  as  she  uttered  these 
words,  passed  by  her  mother  to  seek  the 
luxury  she  spoke  of,  and  Mrs.  Roberts 
looked  after  her  with  mingled  pride  and 
admiration. 
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**  Well !  thank  Heaven  I"  she  fervently 
exclaimed,  "  my  unceasing  eflforts  for  the 
good  of  my  family  have  not  all  been  thrown 
away.  That  dear  girl  will  repay  them  Ml] ! 
What  a  mind  ! — what  manners  I — what  a 
walk  she  has!  That  is  a  daughter  that 
any  woman  might  be  proud  of;  and  I  have 
no  more  doubt  of  her  making  a  splendid 
marriage,  than  that  I  stand  here.  But  she 
roust  set  about  it  in  her  own  way,  that's 
plain  enough — and  so  she  shall,  dear  crea- 
ture 1  Such  a  girl  as  that  is  not  to  be  treat- 
ed like  an  everyday  miss,  who  would  rather 
catch  up  the  first  penniless  'prentice  she 
could  find,  than  not  be  married  at  all.  1 
wish  that  poor  dear  Maria  had  some  of  her 
admirable  strength  of  mind !  I  should  not 
be  obliged  to  go  broiling  over  the  kitchen 
fire  if  she  had  I" 

But  notwithstanding  this  somewhat 
harsh-sounding  reflection,  Mrs.  Roberts 
performed  the  maternal  office  of  comforter 
so  effectually,  that  Maria  speedily  fell 
asleep,  the  last  words  she  uttered  as  she 
closed  her  eyes  being,  "Good  night,  mam- 
ma 1  We  will  talk  it  all  over  to-morrow." 

And  when  the  morrow  came,  it  found 
Mrs.  Roberts  early  awake,  and  anxiously 
awaiting  the  moment  for  Maria  to  be  awake 
too,  for  these  parting  words  had  sent  her 
to  bed  with  the  delightful  conviction  that, 
after  all,  there  was  something  to  tell,  **  and 
if  there  is,"  she  murmured,  as  she  cheerily 
rubbed  her  rosy  hands  afler  washing  them^ 
"  and  if  there  is,  let  it  be  as  little  as  it  will, 
I  shall  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  it." 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  anxious  mother 
lingered  on  the  outside  of  the  breakfast- 
room,  determined  that  the  moment  Maria 
approached  it,  she  would  take  her  to  some 
quiet  corner,  and  hear  all  she  had  got 
to  say  before  she  met  the  rest  of  the  family, 
however  much  they  might  clamor  for  their 
breakfast.  But  not  all  her  watchfulness 
nor  all  her  patience  availed  to  obtain  her 
object;  sorrow  and  white  wine  whey  com- 
bined, caused  Maria  to  sleep  much  later 
than  usual,  and  when  at  last  she  did  make 
up  her  mind  to  leave  her  bed,  there  was  a 
sort  of  sullen  languor  in  all  her  movements, 
which  rendered  the  business  of  dressing 
too  long  for  the  patience  of  poor  Mr.  Rob- 
erts to  hold  out,  and  when  he  exclaimed  in 
a  tolerably  loud  tone  of  voice,  "  I  don't 
want  the  rest  of  ye  to  have  any  breakfast 
if  you  dont  like  it,  but  1  must  and  will  have 
my  coffee  directly."  The  disappointed  mo- 
ther gave  way,  and  took  her  place  at  the 
table  in  a  state  of  the  most  torturing  un- 
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certainty.  Nor,  when  at  length,  quite  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  Maria  entered, 
and  took  her  usual  seat,  could  the  acute 
maternal  eye  discern  any  symptom  hy 
which  she  might  guess  whether  the  *'  aU" 
that  was  to  be  talked  over  contained  a  his- 
tory of  weal  or  woe.  There  were  certain- 
ly no  traces  of  tears,  neither  were  there 
any  traces  of  smiles — nor  did  any  glance 
betray  a  broken  spirit  or  a  broken  heart. 
On  the  contrary,  indeed,  if  anything  could 
be  read  distinctly  on  her  pretty  face,  it  was 
something  quite  the  reverse  of  despair; 
and  yet  it  was  not  quite  the  glance  of  hope 
either,  but  rather  a  steadfast  wilfulness 
that  seemed  prepared  to  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles that  might  stand  in  its  way.  And 
this  was  a  sort  of  expression  which  would 
certainly  have  been  hailed  as  favorable  by 
Mrs.  Roberts,  had  it  not  been  accompanied 
by  an  air  of  sulkiness  that  she  did  not  quite 
understand.  Luckily,  however,  she  was 
not  doomed  to  endure  the  torture  of  uncer- 
tainty much  longer — the  silent  breakfast 
ended,  Mr  Roberts  and  his  son  walked  off, 
and  Miss  Harrington  retired  to  her  room. 

"  Now  then,  my  dearest  Maria !  The 
time  is  come,  isn't  it,  for  us  to  talk  it  all 
over,  as  you  promised  me  last  night  ?  You 
will  not  put  it  off  any  longer,  will  you, 
dear  love  7  What  is  it  you  have  got  to  tell 
Oie,  my  darling  Maria?" 

"  I  have  very  little  to  tell  you,  ma'am,  as 
to  the  past,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  that  I 
wish  to  say  about  the  future.  How  soon, 
ma*am,  do  you  think  of  leaving  Baden- 
Baden  ?'' 

**  How  soon  ?  I  have  never  begun  think- 
ing, as  yet,  about  leaving  it  at  all — I  don't 
mean,  of  course,  that  I  have  any  notion  of 
staying  here  for  ever.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  as  if  any  people  of  fashion  really  lived 
here ;  but  every  thing  has  been  going  so  very 
pleasantly  till  just  now,  that  1  never  turned 
a  thought  towards  going  away ;  and  besides, 
you  know,  we  have  engaged  the  house  for 
ever  so  long,  and  we  must  stay  till  our  time  is 
up." 

''I  see  no  sort  of  necessity  for  that, 
ma'am,"  said  Agatha.  "It  would  be  a 
monstrous  bore  indeed,  if  people  were 
obliged  to  stay  in  a  house  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not,  merely  because  they  had 
taken  it.  It  would  be  positively  turning 
one's  house  into  a  gaol." 

"But  what  is  one  to  do,  Agatha?"  said 
Mrs.  Roberts,  looking  greatly  dismayed. 
**  You  know  as  well  as  i  do,  that  we  pushed 
things  pretty  far,  when  we  took  such  an 
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expensive  house,  and  just  think  what  your 
father  would  say  if  we  were  to  go  away  and 
leave  it  before  our  time  was  up,  having  to 
pay  for  it,  of  course,  all  the  same.  What 
do  you  think  he  would  say  to  it,  Agatha? 

*'  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  too  much  for  my  nerves  if  I  were 
obliged  to  divine  what  my  father  would  say 
upon  that  or  any  other  subject  that  was 
proposed  for  his  consideration ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, we  have  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  it  does  not  signify  what  he  says.  I  am 
happy  to  say,  ma'am,  that  you  have  too 
much  savoir  ftxire  to  suffer  yourself  and 
your  family  to  be  led  about  blindfold  by 
any  old  gentlemen  in  existence." 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  evidently  a  good  deal 
touched  by  this  compliment,  but  she  look- 
ed a  little  frightened  too,  and  af\er  she  had 
nodded  and  smiled,  to  show  she  was  not  at 
all  angry,  a  liberty  indeed  which  she  had 
quite  ceased  to  take  with  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, she  said,  "  But  what  would  you  pro- 
pose to  do  about  the  house,  my  dear 
Agatha,  if  you  had  the  management  of  it 
all  quite  in  your  own  hands?  You  don't 
mean  that  you  would  go  and  hire  some 
other  house,  and  still  be  obliged  to  go  on 
paying  for  this  aPl  the  time?  You  don'l 
mean  that  I  suppose,  do  you  ?" 

"  Really,  ma'am,  if  I  bad  to  manage  the 
business,  I  should  consider  a  few  weeks' 
rent  of  such  a  little  place  as  this,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  very  little  consequence.  I  dai%  say 
the  house  might  be  very  easily  disposed  of, 
if  that  were  all.  If  it  suited  my  conve- 
nience to  leave  the  house,  I  should  leave  it 
'J^he  first  object  for  every  rational  creature 
being,  of  course,  the  placing  themselves 
exactly  where  they  would  best  like  to  be ; 
and  having  decided  upon  going,  if  such 
were  my  pleasure,  I  should  next  take  mea- 
sures to  dispose  of  the  house  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  for  which  we  have 
taken  it;  but  as  to  sitting  down  in  it  to 
keep  watch  over  the  goods  and  chattels,  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  proclaiming  myself 
a  pauper  and  going  into  the  poor-house  at 
once." 

"  You  need  not  say  so  much  about  it, 
Agatha.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  mamma 
means  to  do  any  such  thing,"  said  Maria. 

"I  assure  you,  Maria,  I  have  no  idea 
that  she  has  any  such  absurdity  in  her 
thoughts.  I  merely  answered  a  question, 
you  know,"  replied  Agatha. 

"Don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  the 
house  now,  girls,"  said  Mrs.  Roberta, 
coaxingly.    "I  am  positively  dying  to  hear 
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what  dear  Maria  has  to  tell  me  aboat  what 
passed  last  night." 

"Impossible,  ma'am/'  replied  Maria, 
casting  down  her  eyes,  and  appearing  to 
be  in  some  confusion.  *'  It  is  quite  out  of 
the  question,  I  do  assure  you.  If  you 
would  give  roe  the  whole  world,  I  am  cer* 
tain  I  could  never  bring  mytielf  to  describe 
to  you  every  particular  of  what  passed  last 
night." 

'*  I  am  sure,  my  dearest  love,  I  would 
not  ask  you  to  enter  more  into  particulars 
than  was  pleasant  to  you,  for  any  thing  that 
could  be  offered  to  me.  I  have  a  great 
deal  too  much  respect  for  your  feelings, 
Maria,  to  do  any  such  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Roberts;  but  you  may  easily  guess,  my 
dear,  how  excessively  anxious  I  nm  to  hear 
the  upshot  of  what  passed  between  you  and 
Lord  Lynberry  last  night;  because,  of 
course,  one  must  consider  that  to  be 
pretty  nearly  decisive,  yon  know." 
.  "  1  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  but  I  know 
no  such  thing,"  replied  Maria. 

"  Then  he  did  not  say  any  thing  to  you 
at  all,  Maria?"  said  her  mother,  looking 
most  deplorably  disappointed. 

"  What  can  you  mean,  ma'am  ?"  replied 
her  daughter,  knitting  her  brows  a  little  in 
the  style  of  her  elder  sister.  "  What  can 
you  mean,  ma'am,  by  saying  that  he  did 
not  say  any  thing  to  me  at  all?  Gracious 
Heaven  !  as  if  the  recollection  of  such  an 
interview  is  not  agitating  enough,  without 
the  torture  of  being  told  that  be  said  noth- 
ing." 

•*  How  foolish  it  is  of  you,  Maria,"  re- 
turned the  puzzled  parent,  "to  fancy 
I  meant  to  say  that  he  actually  said  noth- 
ing. No,  no,  Maria,  I  am  not  so  old,  my 
dear,  but  that  I  know  better  than  that. 
What  I  meant  to  ask,  Maria,  was  whether 
bft  said  any  thing  at  all  approaching  to  an 
offer  of  marriage?  Do  give  me  a  straight- 
forward answer  to  this  question  my  dear, 
will  you  ?" 

"  I  really  do  suppose,  ma'am,  that  you 
are  the  first  person  in  the  world  who  ever 
did  ask  for  a  straightforward  answer  upon 
such  a  subject  I"  exclaimed  Maria,  vehe- 
mently, clasping  her  hands,  and  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven.  "  Straightforward,  ma'am  ? 
Gracious  Heaven !  what  a  phrase  1" 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  must  say  that  [  think 
yoa  press  Maria  very  unkindly.  I  quite 
agree  with  her  in  believing  that  you  are 
the  only  person  in  the  world,  who  ever 
would  have  thought  of  using  such  a  form 
of  interrogatory  on  such  a  subject,"  said 
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Agatha.  "I  really  think  that  under  the 
circumstances  the  only  fair  question  would 
be  whether  he  has  given  her  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  still  attached  to  her." 

"  Well  then,  Maria,  let  me  ask  you  that, 
will  you?"  said  her  mother,  "Tell  me, 
my  dear,  did  he  give  you  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  still  attached  to  you  ?" 

Maria  gave  her  mother  a  look,  that 
seemed  intended  to  say  a  great  deal, 
though  Mrs.  Roberts  could  not  tell  what, 
and  then  spreading  her  two  hands  over  her 
face  she  exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  Heavens  !     Yes !" 

"  Then,  my  dear  child,  I  feel  satisfied," 
replied  Mrs.  Roberts,  "  perfectly  satisfied, 
Maria.  I  would  rather  have  preferred,  cer- 
tainly, I  will  not  deny  it,  I  would  rather 
have  preferred  his  declaring  his  intentions 
to  me,  or  to  your  father,  before  he  left  the 
place — I  certainly  should  have  preferred  it 
— but  it  is  impossible,  I  know,  to  have 
every  thing  just  exactly  as  we  would  wish ; 
and  thankful  I  am,  and  thankful  I  will  be, 
at  the  constancy  of  his  passion.  But  yet, 
my  dear  girls,  don't  you  think  yourselves, 
that  there  is  something  very  odd  in  his 
going  away  so  abruptly,  without  giving 
me  the  very  least  hint  in  the  world  that 
there  was  any  chance  of  our  ever  meeting 
again  ?  Now  don't  fancy,  my  dear  Maria^ 
that  I  doubt  your  word.  On  the  contrary, 
my  dear  love,  I  feel  perfectly  sure  and  cer- 
tain that  you  feel  convinced  of  his  tender 
attachment,  but — " 

"  There  is  no  but  about  it,  ma'am,"  said 
Maria,  interrupting  her ;  "  I  am  not  such  a 
baby  but  that  I  know  how  a  man  behaves 
when  he  loves  a  woman.  And  I  do  beg 
that  I  may  not  be  .plagued  any  more  about 
it." 

"  I  am  sure,  Maria,  any  notion  of  plaguing 
you  is  the  farthest  thing  from  my  thoughts. 
I  am  quite  sensible,  my  poor  dear  child, 
that  the  more  you  are  convinced  of  his 
love  the  more  the  parting  must  be  pain- 
ful— one  must  have  the  heart  of  a  tiger 
to  plague  you  just  at  this  time — so  don't 
you  take  any  notice  of  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  but  I  should  just  like  to  ask 
Agatha  what  she  thinks.  You  have  a  mon- 
strous deal  of  observation,  Agatha,  nobody 
can  deny  that,  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  roe  • 
now,  quite  confidentially,  as  one  friend 
might  speak  to  another,  what  do  you  think 
about  it  ?" 

"About  what,  ma'am?"  said  Agatha, 
raising  her  eyebrows. 

"  About  Lord  Lynberry,  my  dear.    Do 
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you  think  from  what  you  have  seen  yourself, 
and  from  what  you  have  heard  your  sister 
now  say,  that  we  may  expect  his  lordship 
to  propose  for  her?  Now  speak  plain  and 
clear,  Agatha,  and  let  me  understand  you," 
returned  her  mother. 

"  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,"  replied  Agatha, 
"  you  have  desired  me  to  do  the  most  diffi- 
cult thing  in  the  world.  How  can  any  one 
speak  plain  and  eletxTf  as  you  call  it,  upon 
a  subject  so  notoriously  intricate  as  the 
heart  of  man  ?  Besides,  I  really  must  be 
excused  from  passing  any  judgment  on  the 
question.  Nobody,  in  fact,  can  do  this 
but  Maria  herself— for  you  must  be  aware, 
ma'am,  that  the  very  truest  love  is  of\en 
that  which  conceals  itself  the  most  careful- 
ly from  the  public  eye.  But  though  I  will 
not  pronounce  a  judgment,  I  may  give  an 
opinion,  and  that  opinion  is,  that  in  examin- 
ing  this  matter,  you  should  take  care  to 
keep  in  mind  the  rank  and  station  of  the 
young  nobleman  in  question.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  common  sense  that  we  are  not  to 
expect  precisely  the  same  straightforward 
conduct  from  him  that  might  be  looked  for 
from  a  person  exactly  in  our  own  station. 
Don't  mistake  me,  however;  I  use  this 
phrase  solely  with  reference  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman, his  father,  who  having,  unluckily 
for  him,  been  born  in  the  last  century,  has 
conceived  himself,  and  possibly  given  to 
his  son,  or  at  least  attempted  to  do  so, 
some  of  those  old-fashioned  prejudices 
which  make  station  depend  rather  on  birth 
and  fortune  than  on  fashion.  We  know 
better,  I  hope ;  we  know  that  once  admit- 
ted within  the  magic  circle  of  ton,  every 
thing  else  is  forgotten.  That,  of  course,  as 
far  as  society  is  concerned,  is  all  that  is 
looked  for — is  all  that  is  at  all  important. 
But  in  affairs  of  marriage,  I  am  afraid 
these  noblemen  of  the  old  school  are  still 
apt  to  make  a  ridiculous  fuss  about  birth 
and  connexion.  Nous  auires  may  laugh  at 
all  this,  for  we  know  how  utterly  absurd  it 
is ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  choice  he 
has  made,  that  poor  dear  Lynberry  knows 
it  too.  But  this,  you  will  observe,  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  his  having  some 
trouble  with  his  father.  I  should  not  be  at 
all  surprised  if  he  had  a  good  deal." 

**  Yes  1"  cried  Maria,  clasping  her  hands 
and  lifting  her  eyes  to  heaven.  "  Yes ! 
that  should  account  for  every  thing  1  In 
fact,  it  does  explain  every  thing,  and  makes, 
what  otherwise  migki  be  puzzling,  as  clear 
as  light  I  And  therefore,  mBroma,  I  hope 
and  trust  that  you  will  not  let  any  nonsense 
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on  papa's  part  prevent  your  doing  what  yoa 
ought  to  do.  Remember  that  the  happi- 
ness of  my  whole  life  depends  upon  it ;  and 
if  you  refuse,  I  am  doomed  to  misery — or 
rather  let  me  say  to  death  1  Yes,  mamma, 
to  an  early  tomb  I  For  I  know  and  feel 
that  I  have  not  strength  to  survive  it." 

*'  Survive  what,  my  dear?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Roberts.  "  What  is  it  that  you  say 
will  send  you  to  an  early  tomb?  Oh! 
Maria !  how  very  shockingly  you  do  talk !" 

"  What  is  talk,  mamma  t  What  is  talk 
compared  to  action  ?  If  you  do  not  do 
your  duty  by  me  now,  you  will  have  to 
weep  over  my  early  grave !" 

'*But  what  is  my  duty,  Maria?  For 
Heaven's  sake  explain  yourself!  You  ter- 
rify me  to  death,  and  then  won't  even  tell 
me  what  you  want  me  to  do." 

"  You  shan't  have  reason  to  complain 
of  that  long,  mamma,  for  I  have  not  the 
least  objection  to  telling  you  what  I  want 
you  to  do,  for  I  know  it  is  reasonable, 
and  I  know  it  is  right.  All  I  ask  is, 
that  yon  should  immediately  take  meas- 
ures to  leave  this  hateful  place,  and  fol* 
low  Lord  Lynberry  to  Rome.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  in  his  heart  he  expects  that  we 
should  do  so,  though  he  was  too  delicate  to 
say  so.  He  is  obliged  to  go,  poor  fellow,  for 
such  are  the  orders  of  his  tyrannic  father  ; 
but  I,  thank  Heaven,  am  free — ^Lynberry 
knows  this,  and  therefore  must  of  course 
expect  that  I  should  follow  him !" 

**  Follow  him,  my  dear  !"  said  Mrs.  RoIh 
erts,  relapsing  for  a  moment  into  the  rococo 
decencies  of  her  former  mode  of  life.  "  I 
know  very  well  that,  as  Agatha  says,  things 
not  exactly  as  they  used  to  be.  But  still, 
somehow,  I  do  think  the  notion  of  all  set- 
ting off  and  following  this  young  gentleman 
to  Rome,  has  something  very  queer  in  it." 

"Queer!"  cried  Maria,  with  violent 
emotion,  **  what  a  word  to  use  at  such  a 
moment!  My  life  is  hanging  upon  a 
thread,  and  you  call  it  queer." 

'*  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,  I  mast  say 
that  I  think  you  are  very  unfeeling,"  said 
Agatha.  "  If  you  choose  to  refuse  the  per- 
fectly reasonable  request  of  Maria,  yon  cei^ 
tainly  might  do  so  without  making  a  joke 
of  it.  I  see  plainly  that  it  is  likely  enoQgb 
that  her  happiness,  poor  girl,  may  be  sac- 
rificed to  your  detestable  old-fashioned  no- 
tions ;  but  at  any  rate  there  is  no  need  te 
add  insult  to  tyranny." 

"  How  you  do  run  on,  Agatha !"  exclaim- 
ed her  mother,  looking  as  angry  as  she 
dared.    *'Yoa  know  perfectly  well  that  I 
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am  as  far  from  wishing  to  part  Maria  and 
LjDberry  as  you  can  be.  And  if  yoa  can 
explain  away  ihe  oddness  of  our  all  setting 
off  aAer  him  the  moment  he  is  gone,  I  shall 
be  Tery  glad  to  listen  to  you.  There  1  I 
am  sare  I  can't  say  any  thing  fairer  than 
that,  can  I?" 

"  I  don't  see  any  great  fairness  in  it, 
ma'am,"  replied  her  eldest  daughter.  *'  It 
is  potting  a  monstrous  bore  upon  me,  if  I 
am  to  do  battle  with  all  your  windmills. 
Tou  really  should  not  have  brought  us 
abroad  at  all,  ma'am,  if  you  were  conscious 
of  not  having  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  ridiculous  prejudices  to  which 
you  have  been  accustomed  at  home.  I 
confess  indeed  that  I  am  a  good  deal  disap- 
pointed  at  hearing  you  speak  in  this  man- 
ner ;  for  though  of  course  we  all  know  that 
your  education,  like  that  of  every  other  wo- 
man brought  up  in  England,  must  have 
placed  you  a  thousand  leagues  behind  those 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  visiting  the 
continent  in  youth,  yet  still  I  flattered  my- 
self that  you  had  sufficient  quickness  of  ob- 
servation to  enable  you  to  get  rid  of  all 
ioch  nonsense." 

^'And  BO  I  have,  Agatha,"  said  Mrs. 
Roberts,  bridling  with  conscious  ability, 
"and  you  would  soon  perceive  that  you 
were  perfectly  right  in  thinking  so  if  you 
would  but  have  a  little  patience.  But  it  is 
not  fair,  my  dear,  to  expect  that  every  body 
should  be  as  quick  as  yourself.  But  let  us 
talk  a  little  soberly  and  reasonably  about 
all  this.  You  hurry  on  so,  that  I  declare  I 
hardly  know  what  it  is  you  do  want.  Do 
yoQ  mean,  both  of  you,  that  you  think  we 
ought  to  give  up  this  expensive  house  that 
we  stand  engaged  to  pay  for  during  the 
whole  of  the  summer — do  you  really  mean 
that  we  ought  to  give  this  up  directly,  and 
set  off  to  Rome  after  Lord  Lynberry  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  ma'am, 
bj  going  after  Lord  Lynberry.  As  he  is 
gone  already  we  must  go  after  him,  if  we 
ewex  intend  to  go  to  Rome  at  all.  But  not 
Id  quarrel  with  phrases,"  pursued  Agatha, 
assaming  great  dignity  of  manner,  **  not  to 
quarrel  with  phrases,  but  to  come  with 
eqaal  courage  and  sincerity  to  the  real 
qoestion  at  once,  I  do  think  that  if  Maria 
feels  persuaded  that  Lord  Lynberry  has  left 
Baden-Baden  by  the  desire  of  his  father, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  his  doing  so,  he 
is  still  attached  to  her,  in  that  case  I  cer- 
tainly do  think  that  it  is  your  duty,  ma'am, 
tp  bring  them  together  again,  and  that  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible." 
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life  was  spilled  like  water,  death,  by  a  sud- 
den, though  gentle  summons,  called  away 
no  nobler  spirit.  Going  down  to  the  grave 
in  the  very  prime  of  manhood,  Schiller  had 
already  woven  the  language  of  his  country 
in  imperishable  garlands,  round  sublime 
truths  and  beautiful  ideas,  which  humani- 
ty, under  all  its  climes  and  through  all  its 
generations,  will  proudly  vindicate  and 
fondly  cherish.  Thus  he  fulfilled  the  two- 
fold mission  of  his  genius,  to  sing  immor- 
tal strains,  and  glorify  his  native  tongue. 
For,  hereafter,  when  the  demi-gods  and  he- 
roes of  German  literature  crowd  the  temple 
of  Fame,  apart  with  their  ivory  sceptres 
shall  sit  the  Saturnians, — 

**  Ex  froiite  poteiiles 

C(£lJcolae,clariqae  suosposuere  penatcs** — 

who  founded  and  established  an  empire  of 
national  renown,  coextensive  even  now 
with  the  limits  of  civilization.  Of  them 
Schiller,  though  so  lately  living  among  our- 
selves, was  yet  one  of  the  most  illustrious. 

From  Pope  to  Chaucer,  nothing  can  be 
more  magnificent  than  the  retrospect  of 
England  over  every  field  of  literature. 
Gould  architecture  symbolically  represent 
the  trophies  of  mental  energy,  strength,  and 
elegance,  a  cunning  pencil  might  congre- 
gate in  a  picture,  typical  of  English  literary 
achievements,  for  more  than  four  centuries, 
all  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the 
world.  S(»,  at  least,  we  can  fill  up  to  our- 
selves "the  freQzyofthe  dreamer's  eye." 
But  Pope  was  in  the  tomb,  when  Klopstock 
published  "  The  Messiah.*'  Nobody,  we 
presume,  can  doubt  our  implied  meaning 
in  these  words.  The  gauntlet  of  a  fiercer 
or  blinder  enthusiasm  than  our  own  we  can 
only  lift  up,  on  the  condition  that  the  com- 
bat d  Voutrance  shall  be  transferred  to  oth- 
er lists.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  take, 
what  to  some  may  appear  a  hard  and  cold, 
but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  rational  and  useful 
•arvey  of  a  very  interesting  subject. 

If  back  from  Klopstock  we  peer  into 
preceding  ages,  what  is  discernible  ?  Let 
the  answer  be,  vast  learning,  deep,  and 
broad,  and  fearless  thinking,  an  idiosyncra- 
cy  of  sturdy  independence,  the  hooded  Wis- 
dom of  sarcastic  allegories,  the  sofl  echoes 
of  a  passionate  chivalry,  the  trumpet  blasts 
of  a  rude  but  stout  heroism.  All  this  we 
can  see  and  feel  to  have  existed  without 
coming  a  step  nearer  the  object  of  our  in* 
quiry — the  existence  of  a  proper  German 
literature.  All  this  we  know  to  have  found 
vent  and  expreasioo,  in  sundry  ways,  with 
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great  force,  and  curious  felicity,  leaving  as 
perplexed,  not  aided  by  this  knowledge,  to 
explain  why  the  culture  was  neglected  of 
so  much  natural  fertility.  Luther's  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  the  Apologne  of  Rey- 
nard the  Fox,  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen, 
have  little  in  common,  except  the  unques- 
tionable excellence  of  each,  and  the  feeling 
of  surprise  which  they  combine  to  excite, 
that  a  language,  able  to  be  the  worthy  ve* 
hide  of  such  compositions,  instead  of  pour- 
ing out  in  continuous  streams  the  effusion 
of  national  sentiment  and  thought,  exhibit- 
ed but  a  few  isolated  specimens  at  distant 
intervals,  of  individual  ability  or  humor. 

The  art  of  printing  itself  educed  no  Ger- 
man literature.  The  Reformation,  which 
threw  open  the  prison-gates  of  the  mind, 
was  followed  by  no  such  results.  In  the 
cradle-land  of  that  mighty  expurgation, 
which  restored  the  soul  to  a  healthful  at- 
mosphere, and  of  that  invaluable  discovery 
which  bestowed  on  knowledge  at  once 
ubiquity  and  perpetuity,  in  as  far  as  these 
attributes  can  appertain  to  mortality,  there 
were  feebler  signs,  for  a  long  period,  of 
the  breathing  and  stirring  of  their  legiti* 
mate  of!sprihg,  than  in  many  other  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Indisputably  the  parent  of  the  vernacular 
literature  of  Germany  is  Luther's  transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  dialect 
of  Saxony.  The  Bible,  indeed,  came  not 
from  the  pen  of  Luther.  But  no  writer,  by 
an  original  work,  could  then  have  scat- 
tered abroad  novelties  of  more  dewy  fresh- 
ness than  the  pure  stores  of  the  glad  tidings 
of  God.  They  were  too  truly  original  wri- 
tings for  thousands  of  his  countrymen.  Old 
age  inhaled  from  them  with  its  latest  sighs, 
the  softness  of  an  unwonted  solace,  and 
manhood,  for  sterner  purposes,  imbibed  a 
new  strength,  while  by  the  lips  of  boyhood, 
chanting  on  the  homeward  path  from  school 
the  lessons  of  the  day  out  of  the  psalmody 
of  the  Reformer,  were  wafted,  like  the  this- 
tle-down on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the 
seeds  of  eternal  truth,  to  take  root  in  their 
due  seasons  and  appointed  places.  It  is 
certain,  also,  that  from  the  date  of  this  m(v 
mentous  publication  by  Luther,  the  dialect 
of  Saxony  became,  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  its  literature,  emphatically  the  lan- 
guage of  Germany. 

Without  a  smile,  in  the  serious  investi- 
gation of  facts,  we  pass  from  the  pulpit  to 
th«  shoemaker's  stall — from  the  erudite 
theologians  of  Wittemberg  to  the  illiterate 
cobbler  of  NOremberg.  Hans  Sachs,  with 


his  medley  in  three  f      i 
disorder/'  has  as  cle 
before  us,  as   any  D      i 
Courts  of  the  Emper 
educated,  knowing  n 
tongue,  and  that    roi 
gave  it  to  him,  his       i 
adapting  themseUes     i 
hyinns  or  comic  tale     i 
were,  at  the  moment 
far  from  being  unsei     i 
of  Protestantism.     ( 
gravings,  aod  not  ve 
have  done  in  our  c     i 
Sachs  partially  accon 
and  forcible  rhymes, 
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Hans  Sachs  was  an  aua  i 
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revealing  any  native  In 
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literature  is  now  operating  among  other 
D<itions,  and,  with  prodigious  velocity, 
among  ourselves.  Any  scholar-like  know- 
ledge of  the  German  language,  was,  with- 
in the  recollection  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, regarded  in  Britain  as  an  acquirement 
of  which  the  ambitious  student,  or  ac- 
complished gentleman,  might  boast  with 
pardonable  self-complacency.  In  all  our 
principal  seminaries  of  education,  the  stu- 
dy of  German  will  henceforward  go  hand 
in  hand  with  that  of  French.  We  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  submitted  to  the  or- 
dinary process  in  this  instance,  by  which 
similar  innovations  have  been  introduced 
and  finally  established.  The  luxurious  em- 
bellishment, without  the  usual  gradations 
of  progressive  ditTusion,  has  become  at 
once  a  portion  of  the  necessary  furniture 
of  an  educated  mind.  We  rejoice  that  it 
is  so — and  heartily  encourage  such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  circle  of  useful  instruction. 

The  literature  of  Germany,  in  truth,  has 
had  to  contend  with  some  curious  preju- 
dices, before  a  permanent  footing  was  se- 
cured for  it  in  the  public  estimation  of  this 
country.  Without  intentional  disrespect 
to  many  illustrious  critics,  there  did  ap- 
pear to  be  an  overwhelming  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  writing  common  sense  on  the  sub- 
ject. Nor  is  the  infatuation  which  dictat- 
ed the  mischievous  absurdities  of  this  false 
style,  even  yet  quite  extinct.  It  was  not 
possible  apparently  for  a  German  to  utter 
plain  words  with  a  plain  meaning.  Every 
syllable  falling  from  his  lips  was  a  myth. 
There  was  a  sphinx  perpetually  propound- 
ing riddles;  at  least  there  was  an  iGdi- 
pus  perpetually  pretending  to  solve  them. 
A  book,  lucid  as  crystal  pool,  had  never- 
theless a  mystery  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
over  which  it  behooved  the  reader  to  pon- 
der with  the  awful  dubiety  of  a  Peter  Bell. 

"  l»  it  the  moon's  distorted  face  ? 
The  ghoBt-like  image  of  a  cloud  ? 
Is  it  a  gallows  there  portrayed? 
Is  Peter  of  himself  afraid  ? 
Is  it  a  coffin,  or  a  shroud  ?'* 

But,  if  the  pages  of  the  German  were  the 
oracular  leaves  of  Dodona,  the  explanations 
of  the  English  interpreter  were  the  ravings 
of  the  Sybil.  Rational  and  temperate  men 
were  positively  panic-struck  by  the  extrava- 
gant hallucinations  which  infected  the  de- 
otees  of  such  a  literature  whose  "  brew'd 
enchantments"  were  denounced  as  utterly 
lepugnant 

^  To  a  well  govero'd  and  wise  appetite." 
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Its  philosophy,  In  particular,  was  the  ob* 
ject  of  aversion  and  distrust,  diving  into 
abyssesofperplexingobscurity,out  of  which 
were  brought  no  precious  pearls  of  sound 
doctrine,  but  muddy  lumps  of  dark  and 
crude  theories.  To  follow  this  guidance 
was  to  be  entangled  in,  and  not  extrioaied 
from  the  labyrinth — 

"  Calidoque  involvitur  undiqae  fumo ; 
Quoque  eat,  aut  uoi  sit,  picea  caligine  tectus, 
Nescit." 

In  short,  we  were  made  acquainted  for  m 
time  with  a  kind  of  composition,  which, 
from  its  phraseology  and  manner,  quite  as 
much  as  from  it  matter,  was  in  popular 
judgment  pronounced  to  be*  German,  and 
very  little  in  harmony  with  English  feelings 
and  habits. 

The  poets  were  the  first  who  came  to 
our  deliverance  from  these  absurd  miseoo- 
ceptions  of  the  true  character  of  German 
literature ;  for  the  blame  of  our  ever  hav- 
ing been  in  error,  we  repeat,  is  to  be  larg^ 
ly  ascribed  to  sciolists  and  enthusiasts 
among  ourselves.  But  the  universal  lan- 
guage, into  which  all  the  fragments  of  the 
confusion  of  Babel  spontaneously  fit — the 
language  with  which  poetry  fills  the  swell- 
ing heart  and  stirs  the  aspiring  soul  of  man^ 
is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  rightly  under^ 
stood.  The  lyrical  ballads  of  Klopstock, 
the  "Oberon  "  of  Wieland,  the  "  Faust," 
and  even  the  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea" 
of  Goethe,  the  **  Wallenstein "  and  the 
''  Song  of  the  Bell"  of  Schiller,  burst  the 
fetters  of  prejudice,  aud  dissipated  the 
clouds  of  duubt.  A  new  planet  was  added 
to  the  system.  A  young  and  gigantic 
scion — fresh  from  the  breasts  of  the  mighty 
mother  —  joined  the  Family  of  Song. 
"  Let  us  now,"  it  was  felt,  if  it  was  not 
uttered,  "  let  us  now  take  more  kindly  to 
the  German." 

Having  thus  looked  the  chimera  in  the 
face,  its  terrors  have  vanished,  as  Bellerc^ 
phon  on  Pegasus  overcame  the  monster  of 
ancient  fable.  There  is  actually  no  voc^ 
tion,  humble  or  exalted  in  life,  to  which 
the  study  of  German  will  not  bring  infinite 
ly  valuable  assistance.  The  mass  of  infoi^ 
mat  ion,  apart  altogether  from  the  specula* 
tions  or  reflections  of  the  individual  com- 
pilers, which  has  been  accumulated  on 
every  topic  of  literary  or  scientific  inters 
est,  is  enormous.  It  would  not  be  true  to 
affirm,  that  this  v^t  repository  of  erndition 
is  as  methodical  in  its  classification  as  it  is 
stupendous  in  its  range.    Dug  out  of  pr<^ 
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found  mines,  or  gathered  from  the  surface 
plucked  from  hushes  or  fished  from  unfath- 
omable depths — these  are  treasures,  which, 
like  Ali  Baba's,  require  not  a  pair  of  scales, 
bat  a  capacious  measure.  From  the  heaps, 
howeTer,  amassed  hj  indefatigable  perse- 
Terance,  there  needs  a  just  discernment  to 
select  what  may  be  becoming  or  necessary, 
fascinating  or  impressive.  But  if  to  labo- 
rious and  insatiable  research  are  added 
•cute  and  massive  reasoning — ingenious 
and  daring  conjecture — lofty  meditation 
aod  singular  sincerity  of  feeling — we  shall 
more  fully  be  aware  of  the  benefits  which 
may  be  derived  from  an  intimate  intellect- 
aal  alliance  with  the  kindred  descendants 
of  our  common  ancestors. 

Impressed  then  with  these  views,  no- 
thing is  so  gratifying  to  us  as  to  see  the 
general  mind  of  this  country  made  more 
and  more  familiar  with  Schiller.  He 
k  pre-eminently  the  German  poet  in  uni- 
son with  English  hearts.  His  manliness 
and  his  tenderness,  his  magnificent 
thoughts  and  delicate  susceptibilities,  his 
longings  and  repinings,  his  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  the  earnestness  and  the  disin- 
terestedness of  his  purpose,  all  touch  re- 
sponsive chords  in  a  healthy  condition  of 
English  character.  His  spirit  is  nearer  in 
affinity  to  ours  than  'that  of  any  of  his 
countrymen.  His  Germany — as  his  mind's 
eye  saw  it — was  as  free  in  thought,  in 
speech,  and  in  action,  as  Britain.  What 
line  in  the  ''  Wilhelm  Tell"  would  a  Bri- 
ton bloti  The  play  has  again  and  again 
been  proscribed  in  Germany.  Nor  is  it  in 
any  way  satisfactory  to  remark,  that  the 
fears  of  an  arbitrary  government  are  in 
reality  distorted  reflections  of  the  desires 
of  the  governed,  and  that  the  sentiments, 
for  example,  which  might  fall  unpleasantly 
on  the  ears  of  an  Austrian  censorship,  are 
exactly  those  which  are  most  welcome  to 
an  Austrian  community.  No  writer  was 
less  revolutionary  in  intention  than  Schiller. 
But  he  enunciated  truths  relating  to  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  the  constit- 
uents of  a  body  politic — such  as  an  organ- 
ized stale — for  which,  we  venture  to  say, 
he  could  not  have  cited  authority  from  the 
history  of  Germany.  Schiller  never  wrote 
a  word  with  the  purpose  of  instilling  into 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen  the  poison  of 
discontent  with  the  established  system  of 
things;  yet  he  has  written  much  with 
which  the  practical  sympathy  of  his  coun- 
trymen could  not  exist,  the  political  system 
cemaining   unaltered  to  which  they   have 
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been  habituated.  The  story  of  Tell,  told 
by  a  bard  like  Schiller,  is  read  by  England 
in  a  noon-day  blaze  of  light;  but  by  Ger- 
many, even  yet,  in  the  grey  of  the  dawn. 
Gessler's  hat  has  been  pulled  down,  the 
spear  on  which  it  hung  is  still  planted 
in  the  ground. 

What  we  principally  desiderate  is,  that 
the  student  of  German  literature  shall  be 
allowed  to  commence  and  prosecute  his 
perusal  of 'the  works  of  Schiller  as  he 
would  do  the  works  of  a  great  English 
poet.  Milton  is  a  school-book  with  us; 
there  are  few  of  our  youth  who,  before 
they  go  to  college,  have  not  the  wonderful 
productions  of  Shakspeare 


«(  Familiar  in  their  mouths  ai  household  words. 
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It  is  not  then,  however,  expected  or  demand* 
ed  from  them  to  expound  the  doctrinal  theolo- 
gy of  Paradise  Lost,  or  unriddle  the  philoso- 
phy of  Hamlet.  The  mind,  however,  quickly 
detects  that  there  are  intimate  relations 
which  link  nobility  of  sentiment  with  dig- 
nity of  expression.  It  is  therefore,  in  our 
opinion,  a  wise  nurture  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties which  does  not  shrink  from  brihging 
them,  at  an  early  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment, into  contact  with  the  loftiest  achieve- 
ments, at  once  in  thought  and  diction, 
which  our  literature  can  furnish.  Only 
let  us  take  care  in  doing  so,  that  we  mere- 
ly assist  the  natural  expansion,  and  do  not 
force  the  precocity  of  the  mind.  The  ex 
oterick  must  precede  the  esoterick.  The 
former  ought  to  be  the  discipline  necessary 
to  guide  and  support  the  instinctive  tendency 
existing  in  all  men  towards  the  latter.  To 
confound  both,  to  attempt  to  carry  forward 
both  at  the  same  time — the  probation  and 
the  initiation — is  irrational  and  mischiev- 
ous. Out  of  the  very  fervor  of  youth 
comes  the  strong  judgment  of  manhood,  as 
the  blossom  heralds  the  fruit.  It  cannot 
be  productive  of  good  to  huddle  seasons  to- 
gether, and  place  the  sickle  of  autumn  in 
the  hands  of  spring. 

What  do  we  advise?  We  conscien- 
tiously advise  the  scholar,. at  each  point  of 
his  progress,  to  study  Schiller.  There  we 
bid  him  go,  if  he  seeks  but  an  easy  intro- 
duction to,  and  superficial  acquaintance 
with  German.  There  we  bid  him  go,  if  his 
object  is  to  gain  easily,  agreeably,  and  ex- 
tensively, a  knowledge  of  the  power,  varie- 
ty, and  melody  of  that  tongue.  There  we 
bid  him  go,  if,  not  contented  with  the  gold- 
en harvests  that  wave  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  he  thirsts  ader  hidden  treasures 
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lurking  beneath — solid  wisdom  under  pas- 
sionate feeling — the  ore  of  philosophy  hur- 
ried along  by  the  stream  of  poetry.  There 
we  bid  him  go,  if,  prepossessed  and  preju- 
diced, he  defies  comparison  with,  or  ap- 
proach to  the  intellectual  conquests  of  his 
own  compatriots.  A  Napoleon  may  be 
doomed  to  weather  the  sea,  but  the  invasion 
of  genius  rides  on  the  wind,  or  strikes  with 
the  lightning* 

We  begin  with  the  mere  novice,  and  re- 
quest him  to  spell  out  one  of  Schiller's  bal- 
lads. Let  it  be  Fridolin.  Is  it  essential 
for  him  to  deduce  an  occult  moral  from  so 
musical  a  narration  ?  Will  not  simplicity, 
pathos,  horror,  delight  suffice?  Mean  mal- 
ice, rash  jealousy,  devout  innocence,  intui- 
tive remorse,  are  they  inadequately  repre- 
sented 1  Is  not  the  household  of  the  feu- 
dal lord  distinctly  portrayed  ?  Is  not  the 
den  of  ruthless  savageness  impressively 
painted  ?  Is  not  the  tableau  of  the  minis- 
try in  the  chapel  so  faithfully  graphic  that 
the  tinklinor  of  the  little  bells  suffuses  silver 
harmony  over  the  ear,  and  the  obeisances 
of  the  youthful  sacristan  are  involuntarily 
followed  while  we  read  of  them  ?  A  child 
will  see  all  this  in  Fridolin.  A  child  will 
understand  Schiller. 

The  student,  by  degrees,  has  little  diffi- 
culty offered  to  him  by  a  German  vocabu- 
lary. He  is  wrapt  in  the  **  Song  of  the 
Bell."  In  half  an  hour  that  exquisite  and 
untranslateable  poem  has  taught  him,  that 
the  language  in  which  it  is  originally  writ- 
ten is  as  a  diapason,  comprehending  tones 
and  semitones  never  rendered  with  real  fe- 
licity or  adequate  expression,  into  any  other 
tongue.  The  pictures  on  which  he  gazes 
are  infinitely  various;  the  words  of  the  po- 
et are  invariably  appropriate,  complete, 
suggestive,  and  realizing.  The  imagery 
shifts  like  Proteus ;  the  might  of  the  lan- 
guage is  unalterable  as  Atlas.  The  line- 
of-bttttle  ship  and  the  pinnace,  the  naked 
wreck  of  the  deep-laden  merchantman,  Boat 
on  the  sea,  whose  broad  bosora  bears  them 
all.  Hope  and  grief — ^prosperity  and  ruin 
— peace  and  tumult — marriage,  and  birth, 
and  death, — call  successively  for  utterance 
fVom  the  bard,  and  obtain  it  in  such  power 
and  such  tenderness,  such  melting  sweet- 
ness and  such  tempestuous  energy,  such 
rending  wailings  and  such  sweeping  gusts, 
as  have  baffled— we  speak  deferentially  but 
deliberately — every  effort  to  copy  or  imi- 
tate. 

He  has  stretched   far  across,  and  dived 
deep  down  into  German  as    a  language, 
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who  has  mastered  the  Song  of  the  Bell. 
And  it  is  Schiller's. 

But  there  comes  a  craving  for  something 
more  than  magnificence  or  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, than  copiousness  or  strength  in  a  lan- 
guage. Man's  nature,  like  the  king  in  the 
ballad,  is  for  ever  flinging  goblets  into  the 
gulf,  and  urging  on  the  diver.  There  is 
little,  perhaps  nothing,  which  issued  from 
the  mind  of  Schiller,  as  it  is  now  extant, 
which  does  not  cling,  by  however  delicate 
and  attenuated  fastenings,  to  a  system  of 
deep  philosophy.  He  cannot  truly  be  said 
to  have  built  up  a  system  and  entrenched 
himself  within  it.  More  correctly,  be 
evolved  systems  out  of  himself.  He  worked 
more  as  the  spider  does  than  the  bee.  The 
stuff  was  within,  and  diffused  from  himself, 
rather  than  collected  from  external  fra- 
grance, riches,  and  beauty,  to  be  afterwards 
kneaded  into  odorous  nutriment.  There- 
fore, it  has  been  remarked  that  he  depicts 
virtue  as  if  its  image  were  always  before 
him,  and  its  reality  with  him,  and  sketches 
vice  as  if  he  had  only  been  darkened  by  its 
shadow,  and  never  grappled  with  its  sub- 
stance. All  the  yearning  of  his  soul  and 
straining  of  his  intellect  were  bent  in  ear<- 
nest  and  sincere  desire  to  embrace  truth. 
He  waded  through  many  dark  doubts — the 
infirmity  of  noblest  minds, — wrestled  with 
tempting  plausibilities,  and  felled  to  the 
ground  stubborn  rebellions  of  his  spirit^ 
without  losing  sight  of  the  bright  goal  at 
which  he  aimed.  On  the  evening  before 
his  death,  his  answer  to  the  inquiry  at  his 
bedside  was,  "Better  and  better,  calmer 
and  calmer."  It  was  the  history  of  bis 
philosophy  in  the  largest  sense.  He  will 
escape  scatheless  from  German  Philosophy, 
whatever  it  may  be,  who  has  traversed  and 
digested  it  on  the  principles  and  with  the 
convictions  of  Schiller. 

Lastly,  the  Englishman,  the  adorer  of 
Shakspeare,  has  read  Don  Carlos  and  Wat> 
lenstein,  and  is  satisfied.  From  the  publi- 
cation of  W aliens! ein.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
says  trtily,  *'  Schiller  became  the  national 
poet  of  all  Germany."  Shortly,  he  will  be 
even  more ;  for  as  certainly  as  the  German 
language  spreads  over  this  island,  so  cer- 
tainly will  Schiller  enthrone  himself  in 
the  hearts  of  its  people. 

It  is  now  more  than  time  for  us  to  thank 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  for  turning  our  atten- 
tion, as  he  has  done,  to  this  subject.  From 
his  admirable  introductory  "  Life  of  Schil- 
ler," and  from  the  beautiful,  profound,  and 
correct  observations  dispersed  over  the 
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▼olames  of  his  translations,  we  have  derived 
the  greatest  gratification,  and  felt  old  fires 
rekindle  which  have  been  slumbering, 
though  never  extinct,  within  as.  He  has 
written  as  we  might  have  anticipated  he 
would  write ;  jet  it  seems  to  us  as  if  his 
eloquence  warms  into  unwonted  fervor,  and 
sparkles  with  extraordinary  brilliancy  in 
discoursing  of  a  noble  theme,  with  which 
his  nature  bids  him  generously  sympathize, 
and  which  his  talents  so  thoroughly  fit  him 
to  appreciate.  Nothing  can  be  more  true, 
happy,  or  impressive,  than  the  following 
remarks : —  • 

^  The  poems  included  in  the  second  period  of 
Schiller's  literary  career  are  few,  but  remark- 
able for  their  beauty,  and  deeply  interesting 
from  the  struggling  and  anxious  state  of  mind 
which  some  of  them  depict.  It  was,  both  to 
his  taste  and  to  his  thought,  a  period  of  visible 
transition.  He  had  survived  the  wild  and  ir- 
regular power  which  stamps,  with  fierce  and 
somewhat  sensual  characters,  the  productions 
of  his  youth ;  but  he  had  not  attained  that  se- 
rene repose  ofstrengih — that  calm,  bespeaking 
depth  and  fulnesR,  which  is  found  in  the  best 
writings  of  his  maturer  years.  In  point  of 
style,  the  poems  in  this  division  have  more 
facility  and  sweetness  than  those  of  his  youth, 
and  perhaps  more  evident  vigor,  more  popu- 
lar verve  and  gusto  than  many  composed  in 
his  riper  manhood :  in  point  of  thought,  they 
mark  that  era  through  which  few  men  of  in- 
quisitive and  adventurous  genius — of  sanguine 
and  impnssioned  temperament — ^nnd  of  educa- 
tion chiefly  self-formed,  undisciplined,  and  im- 
perfect, have  failed  to  pass — the  era  of  doubt 
and  gloom,  of  self-connict,  and  of  self-torture. 
In  the  ^  Bobbers,^  and  much  of  the  poetry  writ- 
ten in  the  same  period  of  Schiiler^s  life,  there 
is  a  bold  and  wild  imagination,  which  attacks 
rather  than  questions — innovates  rather  than 
examines — seizes  upon  subjects  of  vapt  social 
import,  that  float  on  the  surface  of  opinion,  and 
asFails  them  with  a  blind  and  half-savage 
rudeness,  according  as  they  oflend  the  enthu- 
siasm of  unreasonmg  vouth.  But  now  this 
eager  and  ardent  mind  had  paused  to  contem- 
plate ;  its  studies  were  turned  to  philosophy 
and  history— a  more  practical  knowledge  of 
life  (though  in  this  last,  Schiller,  like  most 
German  authors,  was  ever  more  or  less  defi- 
cient in  variety  and  range)  had  besun  to  soft- 
en the  stern  and  fiery  spirit  which  had  hither- 
to sported  with  the  dangerous  elements  of  so- 
cial revolution.  And  while  this  change  was 
working,  before  lU  feverish  agitation  subsided 
into  that  Kantism  which  is  the  antipodes  of 
skepticism,  it  was  natural  that,  to  the  energy 
which  had  asserted,  denounced,  and  dogma- 
tized, should  succeed  the  reaction  of  despon- 
dency and  distrust  Vehement  indiiznation  at 
'  the  solemn  jplauBibilities'  of  the  world  per- 
vades the  'Bobbers,^    Jn  *Dtm  Carlos^^  the 
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passion  is  no  longer  vehement  indignation,  ha 
mournful  sorrow — not  indignation  that  hypoe* 
risy  reigns,  but  sorrow  that  honesty  canno^ 
triumph — not  indignation  that  formal  vice 
usurpNi  the  high  places  of  the  world,  but  sorrow 
that,  in  the  world,  warm  and  generous  virtue 
glows,  and  feels,  and  sufiers— w^ithout  reward. 
So,  in  the  poems  of  this  period,  are  two  that 
made  a  considerable  sensation  at  their  first  ap- 
pearance— '  The  Cbn/fic^' published  originally 
under  the  title  of  <  7^e  Freethinking  of  Pa9' 
don,^  and  '  Rtmgnation.^  They  presented  a 
melancholy  view  of  the  moral  struggles  in  the 
heart  of  a  noble  and  virtuous  man.  From  the 
first  of  these  poems,  Schiller,  happily  and  wise- 
ly, at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  struck  out  the 
passages  most  calculated  to  ofiend.  What 
hand  would  dare  to  restore  them  ?  The  few 
stanzas  that  remain  still  suggest  the  outline 
of  dark  and  painful  thoughts,  which  is  filled  up 
in  the  more  elaborate,  and  in  many  respects, 
most  exquisite  poem  of  *  Resignation^^  Virtue 
exacting  all  sacrifices,  and  giving  no  reward- 
Belief  which  denies  enjoyment,  and  has  no 
bliss  save  its  own  faith ;  such  is  the  sombre 
lesson  of  the  melancholy  poet — the  more  im- 
pressive because  so  far  it  is  truth — deep  and 
everlasting  trutb^but  only,  to  a  Christian,  a 
part  of  truth.  Resignation,  so  sad  if  not  looli- 
mg  beyond  the  earth,  becomes  joy  when  a»- 
sured  and  confident  or  heaven.  Another  poern 
in  this  intermediate  collection  was  no  less  sub- 
jected to  severe  animadversion.  We  mean 
*  The  Gods  of  Greece?  As  the  poem  however 
now  stands,  though  one  or  two  expressions  are 
not  free  from  objection,  it  can  only  be  regardr 
ed  as  a  poet's  lament  for  the  mythology  which 
was  the  fount  of  poetry,  and  certainly  not  as  a 
Reasoner's  defence  ot  Paganism  in  disparage- 
ment of  Christianity.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
Schiller's  mind  was  so  essentially  religious,' 
that  we  feel  more  angry,  when  he  whom  we 
would  gladly  hail  as  our  light  and  guide,  onlv 
darkens  us  or  misleads,  than  we  should  with 
the  absolute  infidelity  of  a  less  grave  and  rev- 
erend genius.  Yet  a  period — a  transition 
state — of  doubt  and  despondency  is  perhaps 
common  to  men  in  proportion  to  their  natural 
dispositions  to  faiin  and  veneration.  With 
them,  it  comes  from  keen  sympathy  with  un- 
deserved sufierings — from  grief  at  wickedness 
triumphant — from  too  intense  a  brooding  over 
the  mysteries  involved  in  the  government  of 
the  world.  :  Skepticism  of  this  nature  can  but 
little  injure  the  frivolous,  and  will  he  charita- 
bly regarded  by  the  wise.  Schiller*s  mind 
soon  outgrew  the  state  which,  to  the  mind  of 
a  poet,  above  all  men,  is  most  ungenial,  but 
the  sadness  which  the  struggle  bequeathed 
seems  to  have  wrought  a  complete  revolution 
in  all  his  preconceived  opinions.  The  wild 
creator  of  the  *  Robbers^^  drunk  with  liberty, 
and  audacious  against  all  restraint,  becomes 
the  champion  of  *  Holv  Order,' — the  denouncer 
of  the  French  Republic — ^the  extoUer  of  an 
Ideal  Life,  which  should  entirely  separate  Ge- 
nius the  Restless  from  Society  the  Settled. 
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And  n»  his  impetaous  and  Btormy  vigor  ma- 
tured into  the  lucent  and  tranquil  art  of  *  Der 
Spaziergangy* »  Wcdlensiein,^  and  '  Die  Braui 
von  MeBainoj^  eo  his  philosophy  threw  itself 
into  calm  respect  for  all  that  custom  sanc- 
tioned, and  convention  hallowed. 

<*But  even  during ,the  painful  transition,  of 
which,  in  his  minor  poems,  glimpses  alone  are 
visible,  Skepticism,  with  Schiller,  never  insults 
the  devoteo,  or  mocks  the  earnest  mind.  It 
may  have  sadness — but  never  scorn.    It  is  the 

3uestion  of  a  traveller  who  has  kwt  his  way  in 
le  great  wilderness,  but  who  mourns  with  his 
fellow-seekers,  and  has  no  bitter  laughter  for 
their  wandering  from  the  goal.  This  division 
begins,  indeed,  with  a  hymn  which  atones  for 
whatever  pains  us  in  the  two  poems  whose 
•train  and  spirit  so  gloomily  contrast  it,  viz., 
the  matchless  and  immortal  ^Hymn  to  Joy,^ — 
a  poem  steeped  in  the  very  essence  of  all- 
loving  and  all-aid  ing(  Christianity — breathing 
the  enthusiasm  of  devout  yet  gladsome  adora- 
tion, and  ranking  amongst  the  most  glorious 
bursts  of  worship  which  grateful  genius  ever 
rendered  to  the  benign  Creator. 

^  And  it  is  peculiarly  noticeable,  that,  what- 
ever Schiller^s  state  of  mind  upon  theological 
subjects  at  the  time  that  this  hymn  was  com- 
posed, and  though  all  doctrinal  stamp  and  mark 
De  carelully  absent  from  it,  it  is  yet  a  poem 
that  never  could  have  been  written  but  in  a 
Christian  age,  in  a  Christian  land — but  by  a 
man  whose  whole  soul  and  heart  had  been  at 
one  time  ^nay  loos  at  the  very  moment  of  com- 
position) inspired  and  sufiu«ed  with  that  firm 
oelief  in  Grod's  goodness  and  his  justice — that 
(oil  assurance  of  rewards  beyond  the  grave — 
that  exulting  and  seraphic  cheerfulness  which 
associates  joy  with  the  Creator — and  that  ani- 
mated afiection  for  the  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind, which  Christianity,  and  Christianitv 
alone,  in  its  pure,  orthodox,  gospel  form,  need- 
ing no  aid  from  schoolman  or  philosopher — 
taught  and  teaches." 


(EHLENSCHLiBGER'S  60D6  OF    THE 

NORTH, 

From  Uie  AtheDsom. 

The  Gods  of  the  North ;  an  Epic  Poem. 
By  Adam  (Ehlenschiager.     Translated 
from  the  Original  Danish  into  English 
Verse.    By  W.  E.  Frye.    Pickering. 

The  fame  of  CEhlenschl&ger  has  by 
some  writers  been  termed  European.  This 
is  just  as  absurd  as  the  declaration  of  the 
three  taihirs  of  Tooley-street,  "  We,  the 
people  of  Englnnd."  In  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, this  Danish  poet  is  not  known  even 
by  name.  In  France  he  has  just  been  heard 
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of.  In  England,  not  one  in  fifty  has  any 
other  knowledge  of  him  than  is  furnished 
by  our  periodicals.  In  short,  he  is  read 
only  in  the  three  Scandinavian  StP.tes,  and 
in  Germany.  The  latter  country,  from  the 
afiinity  of  its  language  with  Denmark,  from 
the  derivation  of  its  children  from  the  aame 
common  stock,  and  from  the  identity  of 
the  religion  once  professed  by  both/mual 
ever  take  a  warm  interest  in  such  works  as 
the  present.  We  too,  it  may  be  thonght, 
ought  to  be  far  from  insensible  tosacb  sub- 
jects. The  majority  of  as  spring  from  the 
same  great  race ;  we  had  once  a  dillecl  no 
less  cognate  than  the  German  with  the 
language  of  this  poem ;  and  the  naroerons 
deities  of  Scandinavia  were  as  devoutly 
worshipped  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Ouse  as  on  those  of  the  Danabe 
and  the  Elbe.  But  we  have  no  longer  the 
same  advantage  as  the  Germans,  in  possess* 
ing  a  dialect  closely  allied  with  the  Danish 
or  Swedish:  it  may  indeed  be  doubted 
whether  the  English  of  ihe  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  has  any  more  afiinity  with  the  English 
of  the  ninth,  than  the  French  has  with  the 
Latin ;  for  though  the  roots  may  be  kindred, 
the  construction  and  genius  of  the  two  are 
almost  as  divergent  as  if  they  belonged  to 
distinct  families  of  language.  This,  at 
least,  is  certain, — that  a  modern  Eoglish- 
man  would  more  easily  learn  French  or 
Spanish  than  the  tongue  of  his  remote  fore* 
fathers.  Again,  the  Germans  are  little  en* 
grossed  by  commerce,  which  in  this  coun* 
try  is  so  fatal  to  literary  resarch,  and  still 
less  by  those  silly  conventionalities  which 
absorb  so  much  of  an  Englishman's  time, 
and  cause  him  to  pass  his  life  in  busily  dc^ 
ing  nothing. 

The  book  before  us  enjoys  the  singvlar 
distinction  of  being  regarded  as  a  body  of 
mythology  no  less  than  a  poem.  For  the 
elucidation  of  ancient  religious  dogmas, 
and  of  the  Scandinavian  objects  of  worship, 
it  is  quoted  with  nearly  as  much  gravity  as 
the  Edda  itself.  In  each  of  these  points  of 
view  we  shall  for  a  few  moments  regard  it. 

As  a  mythologist,  GBhlenschlliger  closely 
follows  the  modern  school  of  Northern  crit* 
ics,  headed  by  the  celebrated  Finn  lliag> 
nussen.  In  this  school  the  most  ancient 
deities  of  Scandinavia  are  personific** 
tions  of  the  powers  of  nature.  *'  Thus," 
says  the  translator,  "  the  earth,  the  san, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea,  rivers,  woods, 
mountains,  dec,  all  have  their  peculiar  di- 
vinities ;  and  as  these  were  considered  the 
cause  oflight  or  of  darkness,  of  warmth  or 
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of  cold,  of  fertility  or  of  barrenness,  of  the 
eternal  Ticissitudes  of  the  year,  month  or 
day,  as  well  as  of  the  destructive  etfects  of 
fltorms,  tempests,  floods,  Toicanoes,  earth- 
quakes,  die,  to  the  idea  of  their  existence 
became  conjoined  the  belief  of  their  saper- 
haroan  power.  They  were,  therefore,  recog- 
nized as  the  arbitrary  rulers  of  nature,  who 
had  their  separate  principalities,  circles,  and 
districts  in  her  empire ;  and,  as  we  ascribe 
to  them  our  own  passions,  caprices,  and 
necessities,  we  naturally  endeavor  to  capti- 
Tile  their  good-will,  or  avert  their  anger,  by 
prayers,  sacrifices,  presents,  or  penances." 
The  case,  we  are  informed,  is  precisely  the 
•ame  in  the  Greek,  the  Egyptian,  the  Hin- 
der, the  Celtic,  and  all  other  forms  of  my- 
thology that  have  ever  prevailed  among 
men.  But  yet,  with  all  respect  for  the 
aatbors  and  supporters  of  this  theory,  it  has 
often  staggered  us,  and  no  doubt  many  of 
oar  readers.  Is  it  not  too  refined  for  an 
early,  and  therefore  a  barbarous  state  of  so- 
ciety f  Can  we  reasonably  admit  the  pos- 
aibility  of  a  body  of  priests  at  such  a  period 
flitting  down  to  devise  a  system  of  philoso- 
phical mythology,  so  complicated  and  so 
profound,  as  frequently  to  elude  the  pene- 
tration of  the  most  learned  and  most  ingen- 
ioo8  moderns!  Above  all,  can  such  a 
possibility  be  admitted  in  reference  to  the 
aaoerdotal  order  in  Scandinavia,  or  in 
Asiatic  Scythia  ?  If  such  a  science  did  ex- 
ist, it  must  have  been  confined  to  the  priests 
^-for  all  history  proves  that  it  was  unknown 
to  the  people  at  large.  But  the  truth  is, 
Scandinavia  had  no  priesthood  properly  so 
called.  Any  warrior,  any  man,  could  sac- 
rifice at  tlie  altar;  and  though,  as  we 
might  expect  in  a  patriarchal  state  of  soci- 
ety, the  more  solenm  sacrifices  were  per- 
formed by  the  head  of  the  family  or  dan, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  had  a 
spiritual  character, — that  they  difered  in 
this  respect  from  the  younger  branchesof  the 
same  family,  further  than  in  their  superiority 
of  rank  as  the  more  direct  representatives 
of  some  ancestral  hero.  Where,  indeed, 
could  priests  be  found  in  a  country  where 
there  were  so  few  temples  in  which  they 
could  serve?  In  those  few  there  were 
doubtless  ministers  to  light  the  fires, 
to  keep  the  sacrificial  vessels  clean,  to  take 
care  of  the  statues,  and  to  afford  their  help 
on  festive  occasions.  But  from  all  that  we 
can  infer,  they  had  no  peculiar  privileges  of 
any  kind  :  their  sacrifices  were  not  a  whii 
more  efficacious  than  those  of  the  rudest 
and  grimmest  warriors  that  ravaged  the 
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deified  mortals,  has  satisfied  them.  They 
have  been  contented  to  hold  the  popular 
creed  as  they  received  it,  without  inquiry, 
without  reasoning  at  all ;  or  if  they  have 
made  additions  to  it,  those  additions  have 
been  of  the  same  nature  as  the  original 
stock — ^just  as  gross  in  the  eye  of  common 
sense. 

The  partiality  with  which  the  northern 
antiquaries  (including  those  of  Germany) 
have  dwelt  on  the  philosophic  origin  of 
their  ancient  religion  is  natural  enough. 
It  vindicates  their  ancestors  from  the  more 
brutal  features '  of  idolatry,  and  assigns 
them  a  place  in  the  intellectual  history 
of  man,  not  less  distinguished  than  that 
occupied  by  the  most  renowned  sages  of 
the  world.  But  it  will  not  bear  the  test 
of  scrutiny.  It  is  contrary  to  known  facts 
of  history,  and  to  known  principles  of  the 
human  mind.  If  it  has  been  adopted  in 
other  countries,  especially  in  our  own  (and 
all  our  recent  critics  have  eagerly  adopted 
it),  it  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the 
mania  which  leads  men  to  follow  without 
examination  the  path  indicated  by  some 
adventurous  predecessor.  The  poor  sheep 
have  been  unjustly  treated :  they  do  not 
follow  the  beaten  track  with  more  undevi- 
ating  perseverance  than  animals  of  another 
species. 

In  these  remarks,  we  are  far  from  denying 
that  there  are  indisputable  traces  of  a  my- 
thologic  meaning  in  the  ancient  religion  of 
Scandinavia.  What  we  contend  for  is, 
that  they  are  not  coeval  with  that  religion, 
— that  they  have  been  incorporated  in  suc- 
ceeding times.  We  dispute  too  the  very 
notion  of  a  mythical  system.  In  fact,  a 
close  observer  will  be  struck  by  the  hetero- 
geneous materials  on  which  that  system  is 
said  to  be  founded.  They  appear  to  be  the 
fragments  of  more  than  one  popular  faith. 
Probably  there  is  great  justice  in  the  infer- 
ence that  when  the  Goths  under  the  historic 
Odin  invaded  Scandinavia,  they  engrafted 
their  own  dogmas  on  the  creed  of  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants.  The  Thor  of  the  latter 
was  evidently  the  Supreme  God  of  the 
North  before  the  Asiatic  invasion;  after- 
wards we  find  him  occupying  the  second 
rank,  being  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
deified  Odin.  In  like  manner  the  realm  of 
giants — Jotunheim — appears  to  have  held 
a  more  prominent  place  in  the  creed  of 
the  old  inhabitants  than  in  that  of  the  Asi- 
atic invaders.  The  two  religions  appear 
lo  have  amalgamated  at  an  early  period, 
long  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  history. 
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It  is  on  this  hypothesis  only  that  we  can 
account  for  the  widely  divergent  geniua, 
often  the  directly  contradictory  principlesi^ 
of  the  Scandinavian  mythology.  The  basis 
was  demon,  the  superstructure  hero,  wor- 
ship ;  the  former  characteristic  of  a  ▼erjdiA' 
ferent  race  from  that  of  Odin's  followers, — a 
race  if  not  identical,  certainly  kindred  witb 
the  Celtic.  W  here  the  empire  of  the  strain 
S^ers  was  imperfectly  established,  as  in  the 
hills  of  Norway,  and  in  the  scarcely-accessip 
ble  forestsof  Sweden,  Thor  preserved  oioet  of 
his  honors — a  fact  evident  from  the  elder 
or  poetic  Edda.  In  other  parts,  especially 
in  Denmark,  Jutland,  and  Germany,  be 
was  merely  the  son  of  Odin,  a  deity  mor« 
kindred  with  the  (reniusof  Gothic  warriora. 

If  we  turn  to  CEhienschlAger  as  a  poet» 
we  shall  find  little  reason  to  term  his  presenl 
effort  an  epic.  It  wants  unity,  the  very  first 
requisite  of  such  a  species  of  compoaitioHi. 
It  does  not  relate  to  one  subject,  bat  to  a 
great  variety  of  subjects ;  nor  has  it  a  design 
apparent  throughout.  In  fact,  it  contains 
the  exploits  of  gods  or  giants  (demons)  ind^ 
pendent  of  each  other,  without  any  tbiuglika 
unity  of  action,  and  consequently,  witboot 
the  necessary  degree  of  interest  to  placa 
the  poem  in  such  a  class  of  compoisition.  Bat 
a  poem  it  cannot  with  justice  be  called ;  it  is 
a  succession  of  poems,  each  with  a  distinct 
subject  and  action.  The  reader  who  has 
gone  through  Mallet's  '  Northern  Antiqui* 
ties'  (whether  in  the  introduction  of  tha 
*  Histoire  da  Danemarc,'  or  in  Percy's 
translation,)  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
substance  of  the  volume  before  as.  Tha 
imagery,  the  language,  the  sentimenta^ 
sometimes  the  very  form,  are  the  poet'a; 
and  from  the  elder  Edda  some  mythologie 
principles  are  derived,  of  which  Mallet 
made  no  use.  The  poem  too  ( if  such  wa 
must  call  it)  is  pervaded  by  a  critical  spirit 
of  which  that  historian  had  scarcely  a 
ception.  But  these  are  adjuncts,  not 
sentials;  so  that  in  the  department  of  io* 
vention  there  is  little  to  arrest  our  notice. 

lu  these  observations,  however,  we  are 
far  from  disputing  the  merit  of  CEhlen* 
schlftger  as  a  poet  That  he  has  considerable 
^powers  of  description,  great  sweetness  of 
language,  and  even  great  range  of  fancy,  is 
evident  even  from  the  present  work,  in  whieb 
he  was  straitened  by  the  positive  tenor  of  his 
authorities.  His  merits  too,  so  far  as  they 
respect  language  and  versification,  mast  be 
better  appreciated  by  his  own  counlrymeii 
than  by  foreigners,  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  a  very  critical  insight  into  snob 
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matters.  By  the  former  he  is  hailed  with 
one  shoot  of  admiration ;  and,  though  na- 
tional partiality  may  swell  the  note,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  admiration  is 
jnst. 

As  to  the  translation  of  Mr.  Frye,  it  is  e?i- 
dently  one  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 
While  faithful,  it  is  generally  elegant  and 
spirited.  We  have  particularly  admired  the 
▼ariety  of  the  measure  in  the  different  cantos, 
•— noe  asy  attempt,  yet  necessary  to  display 
the  versatile  powers  of  the  Danish  poet. 
Hence,  the  translation  must  be  read  with 
pleasure,  even  by  readers  familiar  with  Mal- 
let. Still  in  this  country,  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  neither  the  poem  nor  its 
subject  is  likely  to  become  popular. 

We  are  somewhat  puzzled  where  to  se- 
lect an  extract  from  'The  Gods  of  the 
North,' — the  fables  being  much  too  long 
for  our  limits,  and  considerable  explanation 
being  required  to  render  both  the  charac- 
ters and  the  incidents  intelligible  to  readers 
little  versed  in  the  Northern  mythology. 
We  will  venture,  however,  on  the  charac- 
teristic opening  of — 

The  Journey  ofSkimir. 

Now  Skirnir,  eager  hJB  zeal  tu  prove, 
Down  BifroBt  urges  bis  course  amain, 
And,  sjieeding  through  Hertba's  gloomy  grove, 
Boon  reaches  the  Glant*8  drear  domain. 
'Twas  like  the  wind  blowing  o'er  the  road. 
Which  gate  nor  barrier  hath  power  to  stop : 
'Twas  like  the  blast  raging  o*er  the  flood, 
Which  lashes  to  foam  the  billow's  top. 

Now  Skirnir  thought :  "  Pitch  dark  is  the  night. 
Brakes,  briers,  and  brambles  impede  m^  course  : 
And  the  wind  and  the  rain  with  all  their  might 
*Gainst  the  bosom  beat  of  my  jaded  horse. 
But  if  no  Giant  in  th*  hour  of  need 
To  give  mo  refuge  as  guest  will  deign. 
Then  Skirnir  must  on  bis  panting  steed 
Return  in  haste  to  Valhalla  again." 
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To  Elivagor  he  chose  the  road, 
He  came  to  a  fiord,  and  fain  would  cross : 
And  there  at  the  brink  a  ferryman  stood 
With  wrinkled  brow,  and  with  aspect  cross. 
'<  Who  art  thou,  fellow,  that  standst  so  grave 
Upright  in  thy  bark  ?''  thus  Skirnir  cried  : 
^  If  ihou  wiU  ferry  me  o'er  the  wave, 
I'll  give  thee  oatcakes  and  herrings  beside. 

(*  Upon  my  shoulder  my  wallet  see  ! 

Therein  of  provisions  a  store  I've  put." 

Then  answered  the  ferryman  scornfully: 

'*  Fine  horseman  thou  with  thy  shoeless  foot ! 

A  woollen  kirtle  is  all  thy  treasure, 

Tet  thou  talkst  like  a  lord  of  wealth  and  power. 

Ha !  thinkst  thou  slaves  to  \hj  will  and  pleasure 

Us  Giants  to  find  at  the  midnight  hour  ?" 

SKIRlflR. 

Steer  hither  thy  bark !  thou  grumbling  wight ! 
Thy  name  and  thy  lineage  quick  declare ! 


Why  stand  there  idle  the  livelong  night, 
And  lose  eyery  chance  to  earn  a  fare  ? 

HARBARD. 

A  Nidding  is  he  who  denies  his  name ; 
Yet  were  I  base  as  the  torrent's  scum, 
Mv  birth  to  reveal  Td  feel  no  shame  : 
'l^is  not  such  as  thou  shalt  make  me  dumb. 

SKIRHIR. 

I  seek  not  to  cross  the  fiord,  I  swear. 
To  teach  thee  manners  and  language  meet: 
But  thou  hast  perchance  a  sister  fiiir. 
Who  would  more  courteous  a  strangf^r  greet : 
Or  thou  art  link'd  to  a  beauteous  bride. 
Who  would  not  disdain  on  a  youth  to  smile: 
Then  ferry  me  quick  to  the  other  side  ! 
I  fain  would  commune  with  her  awhile. 

HARBARD. 

Aye !  aye  !  our  females  are  smart  and  fair; 

That  Odin  himself  must  needs  confess  : 

I  only  wish  more  renown 'd  they  were 

For  constancy  and  for  gentleness. 

If  in  search  of  beauty  thou  makest  thy  trip, 

Thou'lt  meet  with  dames  that  will  please  the* 

well : 
But  beware  lest  a  kiss  from  the  wife's  soft  lip 
Be  repaid  by  a  kiss  from  the  husband's  steel ! 

SKIRiriR. 

Like  dogs  forsooth  are  your  mountain  brood, 

Envious  and  snarling  and  quarrelsome  ; 

Who  to  other  creatures  refuse  the  food. 

Which  they  themselves  can  never  confeume. 

Incapable  of  true  love  are  ye, 

Yet  ye  fain  would  exact  return  of  love  : 

Ye  seek  not  to  hide  your  inconstancy, 

Yet  expect  your  matrons  should  constant  prove. 

HARBARD. 

Thou  hast  talk'd  enough  :  'tis  nn  envious  theme  : 

Now  rest  thee,  and  quench  thy  thirst,  and  eat ! 

But  ere  I  ferry  thee  o'er  the  stream. 

Thou  must  proof  exhibit  of  talent  meet. 

No  far»  from  travellers  I'm  wont  to  take; 

But  if  they  cannot  give  onswers  good 

To  every  question  I  choose  to  make, 

Down  at  once  they  sink  in  the  dark  blue  flood. 

And  now  the  goblin  began  to  ask 
Young  Skirnir  about  the  orbs  of  heaven  : 
What  various  names  ('twas  no  eaiiy  task) 
To  the  sun  and  moou  and  stars  were  given  : 
To  earth  and  water,  to  fire  and  air. 
To  plants  and  trees,  to  the  wind  and  rain: 
And  what  the  terms  expressive  were, 
Which  all  their  properties  explain. 

But  Skirnir's  answers  never  fail, 
And  all  his  ready  wit  display  : 
^^The  earth  is  called  by  the  AmiT^vale; 
Ry  the  Alfer,  green  ;  by  the  Vaner,  way; 
The  cave  of  metals,  by  dwarfs  'tis  named : 
Fruit'bearer^  by  all  the  Giant  brood." 
Then  Harbard,  raising  his  oar,  exclaimed : 
"  In  truth,  my  hero !  Jhou  answerest  good." 

"  Heaven,"  Skirnir  quickly  then  rejoined, 
**  Is  termed  by  the  Asar  the  ceiling  blue; 
The  Vaner  term  it  the  realm  oftcind; 


And  dryfsal  'tis  call'd  by  the  Dvergar  crew  : 
Fairlqft  by  the  Alfa  :  by  the  Giants  'tia  hight 
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Opheim."    All  these  answers,  'twas  plain  to  see, 
Were  much  approved  by  the  ferrying  wight, 
And  Skirnir's  cakes  be  devoured  with  glee. 

*<  To  the  moon  by  the  Dwarfs,  I  know  full  well 

OTyellow-shiner  the  name  is  given : 

By  the  Asar,  dreamer  in  the  vale : 

By  Hela,  'tis  term'd  the  whed  of  heaven : 

By  the  Alfs,  y^-ur-reckoner :  the  Giants  proud 

With  the  name  iacojutant  soil  the  moon  :" 

Then  Harbard  chuckled,  and  cried  aloud: 

<t  Much  knowledge,    'tis  plain    thou  hast,  roy 


son 


i»» 


<*The  sun  is  caird  the  darter  of  rays 

In  Valaskialf  by  the  Asar  all: 

But  the  Dwarfs,  who  cannot  endure  its  blaze. 

Sight-blinder  the  glorious  orb  miscall : 

'1  is  named  by  the  Alfs  the  toreath  of  gold : 

Night-vanquisher  by  the  Giant  breed.' 

These  answers  grave  Harbard  much  extoll'd. 

And  herrings  he  eat  with  his  oaten  bread. 

^<The  cloud  that  flits  the  heavens  aloi^ 

Is  term'd  by  the  Asar,  the  ear  of  Thor : 

Rain-dropper  in  every  Vaner's  song  ! 

And  rviMieai^ base  in  the  Giant's  lore! 

By  the  Alfs  shade-giver  ;  the  Dwarfs,  who  thrive 

In  their  grots,  and  dislike  the  glare  of  day. 

To  the  cloud  the  term  umhrelUi  give, 

Since  it  shields  them  well  from  the  solar  ray. 

^  The  wind  doth  many  a  title  claim 

From  the  denizens  of  air  and  earth : 

The  wide-emhracer  is  its  name, 

TheMv#tVer,  ruiler^  and  so  forth. 

The  metal-melterj  the  smoky-veiVdf 

Are  appellations  given  to  fire. 

And  hair  of  the  earth  the  trees  are  call'd. 

When  their  branches  wave  in  their  green  attire.*' 

Fresh  qui>stions  the  boatman  grave  proposed. 
But  the  answers  of  Skirnir  never  fail. 
Of  day  and  of  night  the  name  he  posed. 
And  those  bestow'd  on  corn  and  ale. 
Then  Harbard  said :  "  Ne'er  met  my  eyes 
A  man  ^  ith  wisdom  so  profound : 
Yet  Gestur's  riddles,  I  surmise, 
Will  far  beyond  thy  reach  be  found." 

Grim  Harbard  now  nnmoor'd  his  bark, 
And  briskly  Skirnir  stepp'd  on  board ; 
For  naught  he  valued  the  Giants  dark. 
And  felt  secure  with  his  trusty  sword. 
And  though  the  frightful  boatman  stared 
As  stiff  as  a  corpne  with  his  evil  eye, 
Yet  not  a  whit  was  the  hero  scared, 
For  his  witchcraft  all  he  could  well  defy. 

Whoever  opens  the  Tolume  will  probably 
be  in  no  haste  to  lay  it  aside  until  he  has 
reached  the  end.  It  is  a  pleasing  addition 
to  our  literature ;  and  from  the  translator's 
notes,  it  is  equally  a  useful  one, — to  the  few, 
we  mean  (pity  they  are  so  few!)  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  subject 


ANCIENT  GREECE^TTS   CONSTITOTION- 

AL  HISTORY. 

FvoB  tlM  Britlih  OasitMljr  Eevitw. 

A  Manual  of  the  Political  Antiquities  of 
Greece^  historiealfy  considered.  From 
the  German  of  Charlks  Frrdbric  Hir- 
MANN.    Oxford.     1  Tol.  8vo,  pp.  423. 

It  has  been  a  frequent,  as  it  is  an  obrt- 
oos  remark,  how  broad  is  the  dtflerence  b^ 
tween  the  histories  of  European  States  and 
those  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  reigns  of 
despotic  monarchs  in  India  or  Babylonia, 
Constantinople  or  Cairo,  have  a  wearying 
and  un instructive  sameness.  In  the  mili- 
tary  history  alone  do  we  look  for  Tariety ; 
and  except  when  it  derives  a  peculiar  in- 
terest from  the  nations  with  whom  they  are 
in  collision,  their  wars  are  oflen  as  nnwor* 
thy  of  detailed  record  as  the  brawls  of  sav- 
ages. 

An  exception  to  the  general  remark  is 
found  whenever  we  find  a  well-organized 
priesthood  side  by  side  with  the  otherwisn 
despotic  king.  The  conflict  of  such  pow- 
ers uniformly  supplies  important  materials 
for  history;  and  if  the  records  of  early 
Egypt  could  be  magically  recovered,  they 
would  for  this  reason  have  a  great  interest. 
In  fact,  the  reason  why  the  lives  of  barbari- 
ans have  so  little  to  instruct  us,  is,  because 
they  act  as  mere  individuals,  guided  by 
personal  caprice,  out  of  which  no  great  law 
of  humanity  can  develop  itself.  In  conse- 
quence, we  learn  no  more  from  their  histo- 
ry, than  we  know  already  from  observing  the 
conduct  of  children  and  of  uneducated  per- 
sons. But  when  men  begin  to  act  as 
masses^  having  enough  of  organization  to 
preserve  some  sort  xX  identity  through  long 
time ;  a  large  part  of  the  capricionsness  of 
individual  character  is  neutralized.  Hence 
the  history  of  a  corporation,  however  insi^ 
nificant  or  however  corrupt, — whether  it  bo 
the  petty  community  of  Niebuhr's  native 
Ditmarsh,  or  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood — if  continued  through  several 
generations,  becomes  a  worthy  subject  for 
philosophical  reflection. 

It  would  be  rash  to  imagine  that  Asia 
never  developed  fixed  political  institutions 
other  than  that  of  priesthood.  So  great  a 
chasm  intervenes,  both  of  time  and  of  space, 
between  ourselves  and  the  ancient  Baetri- 
ans  and  Indians,  that  very  much  may  have 
existed  which  we  do  not  suspect.  In  fact, 
the  report  has  reached  us  of  flourishing  rs* 
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publics  on  the  western  side  of  India,  in 
Tery  early  ages ;  but  no  fragment  of  their 
history  has  been  preserved.  The  earliest 
nation  in  which  a  high  culture  of  the  arts 
of  life  went  on  side  by  side  with  an  advanc- 
ing constitution,  is  the  far-famed  Pheni- 
ciaa  confederacy ;  and  not  long  after,  her 
yet  more  powerful  daughter  Carthage.  The 
latter  state,  like  Tyre,  was,  in  fact,  only 
the  principal  member  of  a  great  federation : 
every  member  having  a  certain  internal 
freedom  guaranteed  to  it,  with  its  own  pe- 
culiar usages ;  yet  all,  for  certain  purposes, 
acting  together,  especially  for  common  de- 
fence, under  recognised  leadership.  It  is 
by  a  peculiar  and  surprising  disaster  that 
we  have  entirely  lost  the  internal  history  of 
these  most  intelligent  and  active  communi- 
ties. We  are  mortified  by  knowing  that 
ample  native  hietories  were  not  only  com- 
posed, but  were  actually  within  the  reach 
of  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  might  have 
had  them  translated,  and  transmitted  them 
to  us.  No  Herodotus  arose  among  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  lively  gossip  might  insure  the 
preservation  of  his  versatile  work  :  and  the 
ponderous  erudition  of  Varro  has  perished 
so  entirely,  that  we  are  left  to  mere  sur- 
mise on  the  question  whether  his  volumin- 
ous collections  would  lessen  the  loss  which 
we  now  lament.  The  only  extra-European 
literature  of  antiquity  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  us,  is  that  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
It  has  for  us  a  val^ue  of  its  own  which  can- 
not be  equalled.  But  the  very  fact  that  the 
Hebrews  were  a  peculiar  people,  set  aside 
ibr  Jehovah,  'dwelling  alone,  and  not 
numbered  among  the  nations,'  so  cut  them 
off  from  their  natural  kinsfolk,  the  Phenici- 
ans  and  Syrians,  that  their  institutions  and 
fortunes  are  in  no  respect  blended  with 
theirs. 

Thus  we  are  forced  to  regard  the  Greeks 
as  the  earliest  people  who  have,  for  us,  a 
history.  From  them  we  fitly, derive  the 
words  Politics,  Policy,  Monarchy,  Tyranny, 
Aristocracy,  Oligarchy,  Democracy ;  since 
among  them  first  can  we  recognize  all 
these  ideas  or  institutions  in  full  activity. 
We  must  look  to  the  physical  geography  of 
Greece  as  the  immediate  cause  of  this, 
though  not  forgetting  the  instincts  and  in- 
telligence of  the  Hellenic  races.  It  has 
been  often  observed  that  in  different  parts 
of  Greece  itself,  even  in  later  times,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  oligarchy  in  wide  and 
fertile  platnsi  where  cavalry  could  be  reared 
and  could  act  advantageously ;  to  democra- 
cy qa  the  sea  coast;  and  to  a  more  mixed 
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constitution  on  undulating  and  less  fertile 
tracts.  But  besides  this,  (which  indeed 
roust  be  received  with  caution,)  the  form 
of  Greece  as  a  whole  put  great  impediments^ 
in  the  way  of  a  universal  monarchy.  Its 
lofty  mountains  and  narrow  winding  valleys 
its  unnavigable  rivers  and  isolated  plains^ 
gave  every  advantage  for  the  growth  of 
many  independent  communities :  and  ac- 
cording to  the  social  state  in  each,  one  or 
another  claxs  attained  the  preponderating 
political  power.  Those  who  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  ruling  body,  found  a 
refuge  in  some  neighboring  state ;  and  this, 
in  early  times,  was  perhaps  the  chief  cause 
which  tempered  the  despotic  tendencies  of 
royalty.  Priesthoods  existed  in  Greece,  as  in 
Rome ;  but  the  priests  did  not  form  a  caste, 
nor  an  organized  order;  and  had  seldom 
much  power  either  to  resist  the  king  or  en« 
slav^  .i>ther  classes  of  the  community.*  It 
would  seem  that  the  absence  of  a  priestly 
order  is,  in  fact,  the  great  phenomenon 
which  has  from  the  beginning  distinguish- 
ed the  European,  as  opposed  to  Asiatic 
civilization;  for  we  claim  the  Phenician 
and  Punic  systems  as  European,  although 
not  on  the  soil  of  Europe ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect they  agreed  with  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy.  Colonization  in  all  these  countries^ 
whether  by  land  or  sea,  went  on  unchecked 
by  the  mother  state,  simply  because  its  exec- 
utive arm  was  not  strong  enough  to  slop,  or 
long  enough  to  reach  the  fugitive.  In  con« 
sequence  no  artificial  system  of  rule,  such 
as  that  of  a  technical  and  oflScial  priesthood^ 
could  follow  the  tribes  in  their  migrations; 
but  those  commanded  reverence  and  obedi* 
ence,  who  by  superior  knowledge,  energy 
and  hereditary  reputation,  seemed  to  de* 
serve  it 

The  Homeric  Greeks  were  already  in 
possession  of  all  the  chief  arts  of  social  life^ 
and  by  commerce  with  Asia  were  able  to 
obtain  any  farther  improvement  which  they 
needed :  but  they  had  broken  the  fetters  of 
caste  and  priesthood,  under  which  those 
arts  were  first  brought  to  high  excellence. 
How  the  priestly  power  first  fell,  no  history 
informs  us ;  but  it  may  be  suspected  that 
it  was  a  gradual  revolution,  of  vast  geo- 
graphical extent ;  if  indeed  that  power  was 
ever  spread  over  some  considerable  Indo- 
European  tribes.  To  India,  Bactria,  and 
northeastern  Persia  (i.  e.,  Ariana)^  we 
look,  as  great  nuclei  of  priestly  influence : 
and  these  nations,  like  Egypt,  attained  the 
earliest  social  eminence.  The  glimpses 
which  we  get  of  Asia  Minor  woiUd  make 
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US  suppose  that  special  temples,  and  priest- 
hoods attached  to  them,  had  been  venera- 
ted and  wealthy  from  extreme  antiquity, 
but  that  the  mountainous  character  of  that 
region  had  so  facilitated  the  rise  of  local  in- 
fluence, that  the  priesthood,  becoming  he- 
reditary, degenerated  into  royalty.  This 
would  form  an  intermediate  link  between 
the  state  of  Greece  and  of  Bactria.  An 
hereditary  priest-king,  whose  kingly  pow- 
er rose  out  of  the  veneration  for  his  temple, 
would  aim  to  keep  up  the  old  religious  po- 
tions and  ceremonies,  but  without  the  in- 
tellectual influence  of  a  priestly  caste 
Perhaps  then  this  institution  underwent  a 
gradual  modification,  during  the  migration 
of  the  Grecian  tribes  from  the  East. 

The  old  saying,  that  "  a  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss,"  is  well  applied  to  socie- 
ties of  men.  Not  until  the  waves  of  Gre- 
ciafi.  migration  had  been  hushed,  could  so- 
ciety take  any  fixed  form,  or  any  thing  de- 
serving the  name  of  *'  institutions  "  arise. 
Without  denying  that  something  is  due  to 
the  peculiarity  of  Greek  genius,  (an  argu- 
ment which  we  think  the  learned  Germans 
are  apt  to  overstrain,)  we  are  persuaded 
that  even  the  lowest  of  the  tribes  of  the 
human  family  will,  in  course  of  time,  crys- 
tallize into  political  form,  if  only  it  be  forc- 
ed into  local  coherence.  Strongly  mark- 
ed as  are  the  African  peculiarities  in  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Ethiopian,  we  yet  find 
in  both  those  nations  a  very  early  culture 
not  to  be  despised ;  depending,  no  doubt, 
on  the  well-defined  outline  of  the  region 
which  they  inhabited.  It  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  those  Grecian  states  advanced 
most  rapidly,  which  by  their  position  had 
access  to  the  sea,  with  but  narrow  landed 
possessions.  Such  was  ''  the  wealthy  Cor- 
inth," and  those  islands  which  were  large 
enough  to  defend  themselves  single-handed: 
nay,  and  even  the  little  ^gina.  Such  also 
were  the  colonies  to  Sicily,  Italy  and  Asia, 
who  were  debarred  from  spreading  inland 
by  the  hostility  of  the  old  inhabitants.  The 
wide  extended  system  of  piracy  was  to  the 
more  advanced  communities  a  "pressure 
from  without,"  formidable  enough  to  keep 
down  internal  factions,  and  force  them  into 
amicable  compromise;  and  when  the  in- 
crease of  national  navies  and  the  progress 
of  legitimate  traffic  had  put  down  piracy 
by  sea,  and  the  last  great  territorial  ex- 
change of  population  by  land — the  Dorian 
occupation  of  Peloponnesus — had  given  to 
the  diverse  clans  their  final  abode;  Greece 
presented  the  aspect  of  a  cluster  o(  inde- 
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pendent  states,  speaking  a  common  lan- 
guage, and  holding  in  the  main  a  common 
religion,  contained  in  the  great  national 
poems, — states,  which,  though  united  by 
public  games  held  periodically,  as  well  as 
by  continual  commercial  intercourse,  yet, 
in  every  political  sense,  were  strictly  sep- 
arate, without  any  organization  even  for 
defensive  confederacy. 

One  island  of  Greece  is  in  size  so  con- 
siderable as  to  have  formed  in  itself  a  sepi^ 
rate  nebula  of  allied  or  hostile  states — ^ibe 
"  hundred-citied  Crete,"  which  has  for  us, 
in  most  respects,  as  enigmatic  a  history  as 
Etruria  or  Bactria.  All  that  we  huno 
about  it  points  to  the  conclusion  that  in  it 
the  Greek  (or  Achaean)  people  attained  to 
great  wealth  and  strength  at  a  far  earlier 
period  than  any  where  else.  Even  Greek 
religion  may  seem  to  have  been  derived 
from  it,  since  it  is  called  the  birthplace  of 
Jupiter.  Upon  its  soil  reigned  the  earliest 
Greek  potentate  who  can  be  regarded  as  a 
historical  reality, — Minos;  whose  powerful 
fleet  is  believed  by  Thucydides  to  have  first 
suppressed  the  pirates  on  the  Greek  seas. 
Tradition  ascribed  to  him  even  the  main- 
tenance of  a  cruel  dominion  over  Attica, 
and  while  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  all 
such  tales  must  be  allowed,  the  tales  would 
never  have  been  invented,  but  for  a  firm 
traditional  belief  of  the  wide-spread  power, 
which  in  the  anti-Trojan  tiroes  Crete  en- 
joyed. But  this  early  civilizatiop  seems  to 
have  destroyed  itself  by  intestine  war. 
The  Achsan  cities  at  a  later  time  could 
not  resist  the  Dorian  invaders,  whose  colo- 
nies impressed  a  new  form  on  all  Crete; 
and  so  completely  were  its  energies  crip» 
pled  during  the  historical  era  of  Greece, 
that  this  largest  of  the  islands,  entirely 
peopled  by  Greeks,  is  scarcely  heard  of  as 
politically  important 

Although  happily  other  parts  are  not  so 
dark  to  us  as  Crete,  yet  in  times  during 
which  we  have  only  fragmentary  notice,  a 
whole  age  was  passed ;  in  length  doubliDg 
the  historical  period  of  Grecian  constitu- 
tions. For  from  Lycurgus  to  the  Persian 
war  (of  Darius)  was  above 920  years;  and 
from  the  latter  event  to  Alexander  the 
Great  was  about  160.  So  slight  and  casu- 
al is  our  information  concerning  the  earlier 
period  of  the  Greek  states,  that  we  are  apt 
to  exaggerate  to  our  minds  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  ran  their  course.  The  consti- 
tutional history  of  Athens,  for  instaneei 
may  occupy  perhaps  nearly  nine  centuries^ 
— from  Theseus  to  Demetrius  the  Phaleri- 
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an ;  bat  of  this  we  are  well  acqaftinted  on- 
ly with  the  two  last,  having  merely  glimp* 
ses,  more  or  less  distinct,  concerning  that 
which  preceded.  Now,  from  Romulus  to 
Augustus,  is  a  period  barely  exceeding 
seven  centuries;  and,  when  we  consider 
how  great  was  the  gap  between  kingly 
Rome  and  the  Rome  whose  literature  we 
possess,  we  might  almost  be  justified  in 
computing  the  actual  development  of  the 
Roman  constitution  from  the  war  of  Por- 
senna  at  earliest,  and  this  would  reduce 
the  interval  to  about  four  centuries  and  a 
half;  yet  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  Rome  unfolded  themselves  more 
slowly  than  those  of  Greece. 

In    fact,  concerning  the   constitutional 
history  of  the  most  flourishing  Grecian  col- 
onies,   as    Miletus,    Byzantium,   Rhodes, 
Syracuse,  we  know  almost  nothing;  they 
burst  upon  our  view  as  brilliant  phenome- 
na, when    already  in  their  prime  and   in 
their  final  shape.     We  know  that  none  of 
them  were  very  recent  states,  though  (as 
is  usual  with  colonies)  their   infancy  was 
short,  since  they  started  with  the  political 
experience  of  the  mother  city.    One  gen- 
eral fact  appears  to  result  from  what  we 
know  of  the  Grecian  colonies — viz.,  that 
in  all  of  them,  the  Dorian,  or  even  iEolian 
institutions,  tended  to  uphold  aristocracy, 
while  maritime  commerce  exerted  a  con- 
trary effect.     Those  states,  which  united 
the  two  opposing  principles,  had,  on  the 
whole,     the     happiest   temperament,     as 
Rhodes,  Byzantium,  and  Corinth.     Ionian 
institutions  had  the  greatest  affinity  with 
foreign    commerce  and  seamanship,   and 
ran  out  rapidly  into  democracy  and  turbu- 
lence;  though  even   here  there  seem  to 
have  been  fortunate  exceptions,  as  in  Chi- 
os.   It  is  remarkable  that  the  nearness  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy  exerted  so  little  pow- 
er on  these  Asiatic  communities,  to  force 
them  into  closer  confederacy.     Of  these, 
at  least  the  lonians  and  Dorians  had  their 
annual  solemn  meeting ;  but  there  are  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  it  had  almost  solely 
a  religious  or   festive  object.       Certainly 
there  was  in  the  later  times  of  their  inde- 
pendence, no  fixed  defensive  alliance,  no 
common  treasury,  no  public  officer  appoint- 
ed to  watch  over  their  joint  interests;  and 
we  know  several  cases  in  which  they  fell 
into  border  warfare.      Nevertheless,   this 
▼ery  freedom  enabled  all  the  elements  of 
greatness  to  expand  with  greater  rapidity  : 
not,  indeed,  with  the  tranquil,  harmonious, 
and  abiding  results  which  attend  on  expan- 
VoL.  v.— No.  IV.  31 
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had  made  himself  iiHister  of  Colophon;  his 
descendants,  Sadyattes  and  Halyattes, 
waged  an  eleven  years'  war  against  Miletus ; 
and  the  celebrated  Crcssus  at  hist  reduced 
to  subjection  all  of  the  continental  colonies. 
Considering  the  obstinate  defence  made  by 
Miletus  single-banded,  and  the  tyranny  un- 
der wliich  she  had  fallen,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  in  close  alliance  and  with  an  efficient 
central  executive,  these  Grecian  states 
would  have  been  able  to  set  at  defiance  the 
whole  force  of  Sard  is,  and,  probably,  also 
the  mightier  Persian  empire. 

The  idea  of  a  federal  union  was  quite  na- 
tive to  Greece,  and  it  was  the  only  way  in 
which  their  constitutions  could  have  per- 
manently thriven.  Tradition  told  of  an 
ancient  Amphyctiony,  (so  these  unions 
were  called,)  formed  in  Argos,  under  Acri- 
sins,  in  times  of  extreme  antiquity.  The 
Trojan  war  was  supposed  to  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  a  compact  alliance  of  kings, 
whom  Tyndarus  had  entangled  in  a  certain 
oath.  The  union  of  all  Attica  into  a  single 
state  would  seem  to  have  been  nothing  but 
the  euthanasia  of  an  ancient  Amphictiony, 
which  first  embraced  the  parishes  of  Attica 
in  a  common  bond,  and  finally  merged 
them  in  one.  One  such  confederacy  lived 
on  into  the  historic  period,  but  it  was  like 
what  the  Greeks  fabled  of  Tithonus — shriv- 
elled and  weak  with  old  age,  a  mere  ghost 
of  a  corporation,  useless  for  all  honest  and 
honorable  ends.  It  had  no  moral  force, 
because  the  states  were  disproportionately 
represented  in  it ;  and  no  physical  force, 
ibeeause  it  had  scarcely  any  executive 
means  of  iu  own.  The  love  of  liberty  in 
Greece  took  too  local  and  petty  a  form ;  and 
the  jealousy  natural  to  it  was  wedded  to  an 
intense  love  of  individual  power.  Hence, 
as  in  the  United  Slates  of  America  the  sep- 
arate communities  severally  limit  the  cen- 
tral power  of  Congress  to  the  minimum 
that  is  enough  for  the  most  necessary  affairs, 
•90  in  Greece  did  the  states  that  formed  an 
Amphiotiony^  and  the  result  of  this  must 
generally  be,  that  the  central  body  loses 
•even  the  power  to  save  the  members  from 
mutual  warfare.  Its  efficiency  being  wholly 
derWative,  the  means  of  acting  may  be 
withheld  at  pleasure.  Thus  the  Greek  fed- 
erations for  the  noflt  part  stagnated  into 
mere  religious  unions;  and  the  public  fes- 
tivals, as  at  Olympia  and  Delphi,  never 
grew  into  political  importance. 

So  extreme  an  isolation  of  small  states, 
exposed  them  at  once  to  foreign  enemies, 
and  to  slavery  from  domestic  usurpatmn. 
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The  rise' of  7)f rants  was  a  phenomenon 
spread  over  all  Greece  during  a  certain  pe- 
riod ;  and  deserves  peculiar  attention,  not 
only  as  marking  a  particular  era  in  the 
growth  of  states,  but  because  we  have  noth» 
ing  in  European  despotism  which  iir  full 
atrocity  is  parallel  to  that  which  the  Greeks 
called  Tyranny.  The  increase  of  wealth  in 
cities  was  generally  a  previous  phenomenon, 
and  in  no  small  measure  a  cause  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a  usurper.  Strange  as  this  may  at 
first  seem,  it  is  readily  explained  by  con- 
sidering the  very  small  scale  on  which  Gre- 
cian communities  were  built,  which  at  once 
made  usurpation  easier,  and  the  usurper's 
yoke  more  intolerable*  But  we  must  here 
go  into  the  natural  history  (so  to  say)  of  a 
Grecian  state,  with  somewhat  more  mi- 
nuteness. 

In  spite  of  the  legendary  mist  surround- 
ing the  early  history  of  Athens  and  Sparta, 
we  can  discern  enough  of  the  outline  of 
their  constitutional  history  to  perceive 
what  laws  were  at  work,  and  in  what  order 
they  took  effect ;  and  the  fragmentary  no- 
tices which  we  have  of  other  states,  com- 
bine to  assure  us  that  (making  allowances 
for  the  Doiians  and  Ion  tans,)  die  following 
account  is,  in  the  main,  true.  The  free 
population  was  originally  divided  into  no* 
bles  and  commonalty,  by  a  rather  sharp 
line;  and,  as  chief  of  the  nobles,  (primus 
inter  pares,)  a  king  took  the  lead,  with  de- 
fined prerogative.  The  king,  generally  he- 
reditary, would  appear  in  Athens  to  have 
been  elective,  though  the  election  sought 
to  confine  itself  within  one  family.  Every 
where,  however,  the  succession  to  the 
throne  was  so  liable  to  be  disputed,  and 
the  feuds  of  royal  families  so  fierce,  that 
the  kingly  authority  became  more  and  more 
depressed,  and  except  at  Lacedemon,  Tan* 
ished  entirely.  At  Athena  we  can  trace, 
how  it  was  at  first  elective,  though  for  life ; 
was  then  changed,  even  in  name,  into  «»*- 
chan,  or  *  magistrate,'  for  life ;  then  into  a 
magistracy  for  ten  years.  Tlie  election 
was  farther  thrown  open  to  more  and  more 
families ;  the  office  was  afterwards  made 
annual ;  at  a  still  later  time,  was  bestowed 
with  reference  to  property  and  character, 
but  not  birth ;  and,  finally,  was  bestowed 
by  the  lot. 

The  changes  took  place  at  times  so  dis^ 
tant,  though  all  in  the  same  direction,  as  to 
prove  that  individual  will,  talent,  or  caprice 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  resulL 
When  a  kingdom  has  thus  been  gr  ado  ally 
converted    into  an  aristocracy,  and    tlie 
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commonahy,  meanwhile,  had  id  part  be- 
come enriched,  in  part  had  fallen  into 
great  indigence  by  the  natural  increase  of 
population  on  a  pre-occupied  soil,  feuds  of 
coarse  arose,  which,  however  they  might 
in  some  places  be  hushed  by  introducing 
the  richest  commoners  into  the  nobility, 
could  have  no  end  while  a  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulace was  in  distress.  Such  a  state  of 
things  always  breeds  demagogues;  and  if 
a  demagogue  of  noble  birth  and  considera- 
ble wealth  appears,  he  attracts  the  mob 
around  him  as  their  natural  leader.  The 
temptation  to  such  a  man  was  very  great, 
to  help  himself  into  supreme  power  while 
helping  his  party  out  of  their  miseries. 
Between  him  and  the  nobility  the  war  was 
one  of  extermination,  except  in  the  rare 
cases  where  moderate  demands  were  made, 
and  yielded  to  early  enough.  By  confisca- 
ting their  wealth,  and  forgiving  all  the  debts 
due  to  htm,  if  in  a  lucky  moment  he  could 

?[ain  military  possession  of  the  city,  he  ef- 
ected  two  objects  at  once — he  swept  down 
all  his  HHtural  rivals,  and  he  gratified  the 
cravings   of  his  impoverished    supporters. 
Nor  was  it  very  difficult,  under  the  circum- 
stances,  to  occupy   the  city  and  govern- 
ment by  a  cmtp  de  main.    No  standing  ar- 
mies or  great  police  establishments  exist- 
ed ;  and  if  by  nelp  of  his  private  retinue, 
and  a  small  band  of  hired  soldiers,   he 
could  some  night  seize  the  citadel,  in  the 
morning  a  dangerous  straggle  awaited  the 
owners  of  property.    When  the  current  of 
pablic  feeling  turned  decidedly  against  the 
aspirant,  on  his  tsfking  this  decided   step, 
he  might  be  blockaded  and  starved  in  his 
fortress.     But  if  the  exasperation  of  the 
populace  against  the  nobility  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  give  him  at  once  an  active  co-op- 
eration from  the  mass,  the  rich  men  forth- 
with apprehended,  that    in  the  confusion 
tlieir  warehouses  or  ships  would  be  burned, 
their  homes  destroyed  and  pillaged;  and, 
even  if  order  were  restored,  they  would 
h«ve  no  chance  of  compensation.      The 
richer  commoners,  therefore,  and  all   who 
could  hope  to  be  safe  under  the  usurping 
power,  were  disposed  to  desire  an  accom- 
modation at  all  events,  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  if  this  could  be  attained  in  no 
other  way,  were  likely  to  throw  themselves 
into  his  party  ancondittonally.    In    that 
case,  the  aristocracy  had  no  choice  but  to 
eacape  from  the  city,  and  leave  the  tyrant 
to  administer  the  government  at  hit  will. 

The  actual  hi^ory  of  successfuf  usurpa- 
tion was,  of  course,  variously  complicated, 
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falling  on  a  great  empire,  like  Rome,  or 
Russia,  is  sad,  no  doubt,  but  to  the  nation 
at  large,  it  is  bearable ;  for  the  persecuted 
nobles  are  not  only  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
whole,  but  leave  beneath  them  untouched 
a  vast  body  of  wealthy  and  educated  men 
of  the  middle  orders.     The  very  weight 
and  mass  of  a  modern  nation  is  such,  that 
to  revolutionize   a  weak  government  re- 
quires a  combination  often  thousand  hearts 
and  hands ;  and  a  despotic  king  can  afford 
to  be  less  jealous  and  more  generous,  be- 
cause he  is  safer  in   his   seat.     But   the 
Greek  tyrant  knew  that  his  power  might 
be  overthrown,  as  easily  as  it  had  been  set 
up.     He  felt  towards  the  city  less  as  a  king, 
and  more  as  a  satrap.     He  was  anxious  to 
extort  out  of  it  as  much  as  he  could,  while 
he   could ;    and   contracted   alliances   and 
affinities  with  barbarian  potentates,  among 
whom,  perhaps,  he  also  laid  up  for  himself 
distant  and  secret  treasures.     Under  the 
civil  policy  which  such  a  position  suggest- 
ed, the  rich  were  inordinately  taxed,  and  the 
sources  of  their  wealth  oflen  dried  up.     The 
people  at  large  were  forbidden  the  use  of 
irms,  and  the  upper  classes  lost  their  natural 
sphere  of  public  service.     In  short,  under  a 
tyranny,  the  whole  animating  spirit  of  a  Gre- 
cian city  departed,  and  its  material  wealth 
and  strength  were  soon  greatly  impaired. 
A  number  of  lyrical  poets  were  no  doubt 
encouraged  to  sing  at  feasts  to  the  praise 
of  wine  or  the  exploits  of  the  usurping 
house;  or  indeed,  by  more  generous  des- 
pots, from  a  cordial  sympathy  with  elegant 
literature.     But  the  songs  of  freedom  were 
dumb ;  martial  strains  awakened  reminis- 
cences too  dangerous;  even  the  primer  of 
the  Greek  schools — the   moral  verses  of 
Hesiod,  the  spirit-stirring  ballads  of  Homer, 
— had  much  in  them  to  alarm  a  tyrant. 
No  pen  could  be  allowed  to  record  even 
simple  annals;  and  history  was  stifled  in 
its  birth.     Public  oratory  there  was  none. 
The  multitude,  deprived  of  all  intellectual 
culture  and  all  manly  exercises,  grew  up 
into  effeminacy  and  sensuality — a  degen- 
eracy which  can  indeed  be  traced  amoug 
the  Lydians  of  Crcesus,  afler  their  con- 
quest by   Cyrus,  as  distinctly  as  among 
the  proper  Greeks  of  Asia. 

In  confirmation  of  the  deadly  effect  of 
tyranny  on  Greek  cities,  we  may  quote  the 
mildest  instance  of  its  establishment — that 
of  the  Peisistratidae  at  Athens.  This  cel- 
ebrated state  was  in  strictness  not  a  city^ 
like  other  Grecian  states,  but  was  a  pro- 
vince; since,  by  a  regulation  attributed  to 
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Theseus,  all  Attica  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Athenian    franchise.     On  this,  more 
than  on  any  other  single  cause,  depended 
the  greatness  of  Athens  ;  for  while  Sparta, 
Thebes,  and  other  leading  states,  encoun- 
tered  constant   alarm   or  public  hostility 
from  the  province  of  which  they  were  the 
capitals,  all  Attica  was  indissolubly  incor- 
porated   into  a  single  civil    community. 
The  same  cause  moderated  perhaps  the 
fierceness  of  her  internal  factions.     Intense 
as  her  sufferings  are  described   to  have 
been  at  certain  crises,  her  revolutions  were 
remarkably  bloodless,  with  the  exception 
of  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  aristocratic 
faction  towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnc- 
81  an  war,  and   the    ever-abhorred   Thirty 
Tyrants  who  were  kept  up  for  a  year  by 
the  Spartan  arms.      The  cabals  of  a  town 
are  generally  worse  than  those  of  a  province 
or  of  a  nation ;  for  the  latter  has  always  a 
far  larger  body  of  neutral  men,  who,  when 
victory  has  been  decided,  may  throw  in 
their  influence  to  enforce  a  moderate  use 
of  it.     Be  this  as  it  may,  Peisistratus  and 
his  sons  were,  in  strict  Greek  usage,  called 
tyra**ts ;  and,  in  fact,  the  fatheic  had  seized 
the  supreme  power  during  no  time  of  con- 
vulsion, nor  for  any  pretended  public  neces- 
sity or  public  service;  but  from  mere  pri- 
vate ambition,  when  he  might  have  lived 
honored  and  useful  as  a  noble  in  a  prosper- 
ous community.     But  tyrant  as  he  was,  he 
and  his  sons  used  measures  so  mild,  and  to 
so  great  an  extent  pursued  the  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth  that  Thucydidea  ven- 
tures to  say,  that '  these  tyrants  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  cultivated  virtue.'     Notwith- 
standing this  praise,  the  sudden  start  to- 
wards intellectual  greatness,  political  no- 
bleness, martial  bravery,  commercial  activ- 
ity and  manufacturing  wealth,  which  the 
Athenians  made  when  tyranny  was  remov- 
ed, shows  how  seriously  it  had  repressed 
the  national   energies.    Their  immediate 
increase  in  bravery  caused  a  pang  of  alarm 
to  Sparta,  and  has  drawn  forth  a  warm  pan« 
egyric  on  democracy  from  the  genial  histo- 
rian of  Halicarnassus.     That  the  Peisistra- 
tidae had  no  support   from   any  powerful 
class  of  the  nation  appears  clearly  enough 
in  the  history,  nor  had  any  such  feeling 
as  loyalty  towards  them  been  generated. 
Their  alliances  with  foreign  tyrants  and 
their  ready  application  to  the  Persians  to 
restore  them  by  foreign  force,  shows  how 
far    they    were    from    identifying    them- 
selves with  the  true  interests  of  their  coun- 
try. 
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The  great  antagonist  of  the  tyrants  was 
found  in  Sparta,  whose  highest  calling  it 
was  to  exterminate  these  pests  of  Grecian 
commanities.  Her  own  constitutional  his* 
lory  had  been  very  peculiar.  Instead  of 
destroying  the  kingly  power  at  the  era  of 
its  gener^  decay,  she  first  merely  weaken- 
ed by  dividing  it ;  and  set  up  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  a  state  with  two  hereditary 
kings— diarchSf  not  monarchs.  A  later 
step  was,  to  appoint  annual  magistrates 
called  ESphori,  on  whom  the  current  admin- 
istration devolved — another  important  cur- 
tailment of  the  royal  prerogative.  Kingly 
power  so  tempered,  could  stand  its  ground 
even  in  anti-monarchical  Greece.  Religion 
added  its  sanctions,  as  the  kings  were  held 
to  be  of  the  sacred  line  of  Hercules,  which 
had  ruled  over  Peloponnesus  before  the 
Dorian  conquest.  A  state  thus  eminently 
constitutional,  addicted  to  precedent,  and 
fostering  its  old  families  with  antique  vene- 
ration, was  shocked  at  the  expulsion  of  the 
aristocratic  order  by  tyrants,  and  at  all  the 
attendants  of  revolution.  We  know  from 
Thucydides  the  bare  fact,  (and  extremely 
important  it  is,  though  the  details  have  not 
come  down  to  us,)  that  the  Spartans 
set  themselves,  on  deliberate  principle, 
to  destroy  the  tyrannies  in  continental 
Greece ;  and  on  this,  their  extended  influ- 
ence must  have  been  mainly  founded. 
Wherever  they  had  expelled  a  usurper, 
they  of  course  recalled  the  ejected  nobility, 
and  aided  them,  for  a  time  at  least,  in 
establishing  the  new  constitution.  This, 
naturally,  would  be  an  aristocracy,  of 
which  the  leading  men  were  likely  to 
be  more  or  less  dependent  on  Spartan  help, 
and  bound  to  her  interest  both  by  grati- 
tude for  the  past,  and  by  prudent  concern 
for  the   future. 

As  long  as  the  LacedeBmonians  exerted 
themselves  in  this  direction  among  the 
tribes  of  Dorian  or  ifiolian  blood,  their 
labors  received  the  reward  which  they 
desired,  and  justly  anticipated,  and  Sparta 
ascended  slowly  and  surely  towards  the  po- 
sition which  she  coveted — as  the  freely 
chosen,  legitimate  leader  of  Greece.  She 
knew  nothing  as  yet  of  the  versatile  genius 
of  the  lonians ;  and,  when  she  undertook 
to  deliver  from  tyranny  Attica,  the  chief 
Ionian  state  of  proper  Greece,  she  had  no 
foresight  of  the  results.  It  is  even  alleged 
that  she  was  impelled  to  the  step  by  frau- 
dulent oracles  from  Delphi,  which  were 
purchased  by  the  gold  of  an  Athenian  no- 
ble, hostile  to  the  Peisistratidas.     It  is  dif- 
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ficult  to  say,  whether  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  the  frenzy  of  the  Spartan  King,  Cleo- 
menes,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  unusual 
power,  but  who,  af\er  a  life  full  of  extrava- 
gances, died  a  maniac.  This  man  dictated 
to  the  Athenians,  as  to  a  subject  people ; 
and  when  they  did  not  submit  as  readily  as 
he  expected,  marched  thither  in  person, 
and  banished  700  families  at  once.  Upon 
his  withdrawal,  his  regulations  were  over- 
turned ;  exasperated  at  which  he  determin- 
ed to  make  his  partisan,  Isagoris,  tyrant  of 
Athens.  He  assembled  a  great  army  of 
Peloponnesians  without  telling  them  the 
object ;  and  the  Boeotians  on  one  side,  the 
Chalcidians  from  Euboea  on  the  other,  at 
his  order  occupied  the  frontier  districts  of 
Attica.  The  imminent  danger  did  but 
call  out  new  energies  of  freedom  and  hero- 
ism before  unsuspected,  in  the  forlorn  and 
apparently  hopeless  Athenians,  who  prepar- 
ed at  once  for  the  most  unequal  battle. 
But  the  allies  of  Sparta,  now  understand- 
ing her  aims,  could  not  endure  so  disgrace- 
ful a  service :  the  Corinthians  first  boldly 
protested  against  it,  and  withdrew  their 
forces ;  Demaratus,  the  other  Spartan  King, 
encouraged  by  this,  followed  the  impulse 
of  his  own  mind,  and  marched  his  division 
off  the  field ;  seeing  which,  the  whole  army 
presently  broke  up  and  dispersed  for  their 
separate  homes.  Instantly  the  Athenians 
turned  to  oppose  their  other  enemies,  and 
by  gaining  two  splendid  victories  in  one 
day  over  the  Boeotians  and  the  Chalcidians, 
earned  a  new  name  in  Greece,  and  estab- 
lished their  independence. 

These  transactions,  by  the  self-confi- 
dence and  ambition  which  they  inspired  in 
Athens,  signally  prepared  her  for  the 
high  part  which  she  was  soon  to  play. 
Greek  legends  well  known  to  all,  and  dear 
to  the  memory  of  Ionian  states,  told  how  in 
early  times  Athens  had  ever  been  the  bul- 
wark of  all  lonians :  how  magnanimously 
she  had  saved  the  sons  of  Hercules,  when 
persecuted  by  the  Peloponnesian  Eurys- 
theus ;  how  she  had  afterwards  received  the 
Achaean  fugitives  driven  out  from  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  flood  of  Dorian  invasion  ;  and 
how  the  same  flood,  when  it  tried  to  over- 
pass its  peninsular  limit,  had  raved  in  vain 
again stthe  shores  of  Attica.  It  was  also  re- 
membered by  all  the  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia, 
Mith  kindliness  and  with  a  certain  venera- 
tion, that  Athens  was  their  mother  city — 
a  tie  at  other  times  weak,  but  which,  at 
this  critical  moment  was  of  vast  import- 
ance.    Oppressed   by  the  power,  first  of 
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Ljfdia,  then  of  Persia,  subjected  also  to  na- 
tive tyrants  by  the  policy  of  the  Persian 
court,  the  Ionian  states  heard  with  delight 
of  the  new  prowess  of  their  ancient  mother, 
and  many  a  heart  beat  high  with  pride, 
that  the  glory  of  the  Ionian  name  was  not 
everywhere  departed. 

Concerning  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and 
Italy — Siceiiots  and  Italiots  as  they  were 
called — we  must  say  a  few  words.  The 
most  powerful  of  these  colonies  were  of 
mixed  foundation,  though  Dorian  institu- 
tions prevailed.  Syracuse,  Selinus,  Gela, 
Camarina,  Agrigentum,  and  Himera  were 
the  greatest  of  the  Siceliot  cities :  By  bar  is 
and  Croton,  Tarentum  and  Posidonia,  were 
equally  eminent  among  the  Italiots.  These 
states  are  more  like  to  Corinth,  than  to 
any  other  city  in  proper  Greece.  By  com- 
merce and  by  good  institutions,  they  rose 
rapidly  into  wealth,  and  many  of  them 
were  remarkable  for  splendor,  some  for  a 
luxury  amounting  to  effeminacy.  In  con- 
sequence, as  we  may  presume,  tyrants  es- 
tablished their  away  in  the  chief  Siceliot 
cities — severe  intestine  wars  followed,  with 
a  great  destruction  of  the  aristocracy, 
which  caused  the  constitutions  to  vacillate 
between  tyranny  and  democracy.  The 
saqie  would  probably  have  happened  at 
Corinth,  but  for  the  proximity  of  the  Lace- 
demonians. Of  the  Italiot  cities  we  know 
less;  but  the  furious  animosity  between 
Sybaris  and  Croton,  as  also  the  effeminacy 
of  Tarentum,  although  of  Dorian  origin, 
seem,  adequately  to  explain  their  degenera- 
cy and  fall.  At  the  time,  however,  when 
the  Persian  war  against  Greece  was  impend- 
ting,  the  Siceliot  powers  were  in  great 
strength,  and  much  seemed  likely  to  de- 
pend on  the  side  which  they  chose. 

The  Persian  war  is  the  great  event 
which  precipitated  the  fortune  of  Greece, 
elevating  it  suddenly  to  a  wonderful  pitch 
of  glory,  from  whence  it  was  steadily  to 
decline,  until  the  whole  country  became 
disintegrated  by  mutual  distrust  or  enmity. 
If  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  could  have 
prepared  the  Spartans  to  act  the  part  of 
wise  politicians,  the  Persian  war  might  have 
produced  nearly  unmixed  good  to  Greece. 
The  conduct  of  Athens  was  magnanimous 
beyond  all  praise.  Great  as  was  her  brav- 
ery in  battle,  and  resolute  her  endurance 
of  temporary  expatriation  in  preference  to 
accepting  the  tempting  offers  of  the  Per- 
sians, all  this  was  made  of  tenfold  value  by 
ber  postponement  of  everything  to  the  com- 
mon welfare,  and  by  ber  generous  conduct 
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to  Sparta,  while  thai  selfish  and  sliort-sight- 
ed  state  was  utterly  neglecting  all  interests 
but  its  own.     Whenever  the  Spartans  were 
willing  to  lead  honorably,  the  Athenians 
showed  that  they  knew  bow  to  obey  aab- 
miasively.    Under  the  pressure  of  the  enor- 
mous danger,  there  was  bope  that  all  south- 
ern Greece  might  coalesce  into  an  organ- 
ised whole,  which,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
invader,  would   naturally  absorb   into  it- 
self the  less  chivalrous  northern  districts. 
The  Dorian  states   would  have  clustered 
around    their  acknowledged    leader,   the 
Achiean  round  Athens,  and  even  in  spite 
of  the  misconduct  of    the    Spartans    in 
the  great  conflict  itself,  so  nobly  did  the 
Athenians  behave,  thai  during  the  after-war, 
it  would  not  have  been  too  late  for  a  cordial 
permanent  confederacy  on  terms  of  general 
advantage  and  fairness,  leaving  to  il^  Spar- 
tans an  honorary  leadership,  if  only  they 
had  deserved  it.    But  their  narrow-minded 
system  had  formed  them  to  be  nothing  but 
brave  fighters  in  phakmx.    So  utterly  did 
their   education    repress  individual   ener- 
gies, that  if  at  all  put  out  of  their  usual 
way  they  had  barely  the  common  courage 
of  soldiers;  and  at  the  battle  of  Platea, 
they  took  such  pains  to  avoid  meeting  the 
Persians,  and  to  throw  the  brunt  of  the 
fight  on  the  Athenians,  as  to  draw  on 
them  from   Mardonius    the   bitterest    re- 
proaches for  cowardice.    Even  when  the 
Persians  were  utterly  touted,  and  a  motley 
crowd  had  escaped  into  their  camp,  the 
Lacedemonians  in  vaiu  endeavored  to  gel 
in;    because,   forsooth,   it  was  troposaible 
to  scale  walla  without  losing  the   order 
of  the    phalanx.      Here,  therefore,   they 
were   helpless ;    but   no  sooner   had  the 
Athenians  come  up,  thau,  by  dint  of  in- 
dividual   bravery    they    forced  their  way 
over,  although  previously  as  little  versed 
in    sieges  as  the  Spartans.     From  such 
men  to  expect  genius  wouM  lie  absurd — 
they  had  not  common  verBatiiity ;    they 
were  made  to  run  in  a  ^oove,  and  with- 
out their  groove  tbey   instantly  drove  at 
random  into  a  slough  of  mischief.     Thus 
Pausanias,  then  their  leader,  was  so  puffed 
up  with  bis  own  importance,  as  presently 
after  to  make  proposals  for  the  band  of 
Xerxes'    daughter,    engaging    to    subdue 
Greece  to  the  great  king,  on  condiiion  of 
being  made  tyrant  of  Sparta — an  astound- 
ing result  of  this  war  of  liberty  1     His  in- 
fatuation  was   such,  that  on  finding  the 
king  willing  to  negotiate,  he  assum^  the 
manners,  the  state,  the  luxury,  and  (if  we 
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can  believe  it)  the  dress  of  a  Penttan  sa- 
trap, as  if  already  a  vassal  of  Xerxes. 
Dis^iisied  at  his  insolence,  the  allies  turn- 
ed away  from  the  Spartans,  and  entreated 
Athens  to  become  their  leader. 

This  is  the  culminating  point  of  Athen- 
ian glory.  The  jnst  Artstides  was  now  their 
chief  statesman, and  to  his  influence  we  must 
perhaps  mainly  ascribe  their  splendid  be- 
havior in  the  whole  war.  Bat  as  long  as 
man  is  man,  he  will  be  unable  to  endure  un- 
controlled power ;  and  the  disastrous  with- 
drawal of  the  Spartans  from  the  confedera- 
cy, (in  fear  lest  other  generals  like  Pauaan- 
ias  Blight  be  corrupted  by  exposure  to 
temptations  so  new,)  took  away  the  check 
without  which  the  Athenians  would  use 
their  good  reputation  as  a  means  of  unjust 
aggrandizement.  The  glory  of  Athens 
had  shot  up  too  suddenly  and  splendidly  to 
last;  unless  to  temper  her  ambitious  as- 
pirations she  had  met  quick  admonition 
that  a  selfish  use  of  power  would  be  suici- 
dal. In  short,  mounting  speedily  into  mili- 
tary and  naval  greatness,  holding  alone  the 
treasury  of  the  confederates,  carrying  on  an 
aggressive  war  against  the  great  king  him- 
self, received  as  natural  l^ad  of  the  lo- 
nians,  and  manifestly  the  first  power  in 
Greece,  Athens  was  intoxicated,  and  for- 
got that  all  her  greatness  was  founded  in 
love  of  liberty,  in  self-sacrifice,  and  injus- 
tice. From  this  moment,  all  hopes  of  per- 
manent freedom  and  happiness  for  Greece 
were  wrecked.  That  further  development 
of  her  constitutions  became  almost  impos- 
sible, which  was  yet  absolutely  needed — 
viz.,  the  cohesion  of  her  cities— or,  as  we 
should  call  them,  her  municipalities — into 
federated  powers,  so  as  to  comprise  the 
whole  Greek  nation  in  a  band  of  perma- 
nent amity.  The  glorious  city  began,  in- 
deed, to  exhibit  that  intellectual  greatness 
for  which  she  will  ever  be  remembered. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Ionian  states  betook  it- 
self to  Athens.  The  beautiful  arts  were 
transferred  thither  also,  and  soon  reached 
a  perfection  hardly  since  surpassed.  Every 
thing  which  adorns  social  life  there  show- 
ed itself.  A  simple  and  manly  eloquence 
arose  without  cultivation.  A  profound 
and  delicately  defined  system  of  law — 
an  elaborate  result  of  ages  of  experience, 
but  ascribing  its  final  perfection  to  the 
wisdom  of  Solon — employed  and  sharp- 
ened the  discrimination  of  common  citi- 
zens. The  Father  of  History  produced, 
in  honor  of  his  favorite  Athens,  the  splen- 
did epic  narrative  of  the  war  against  Pcr- 
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sia ;  and,  like  a  second  Ulysses,  taught  his 
readers  the  manners  and  abodes  of  the 
most  distant  nations.  The  mathematical 
sciences  and  elementary  astronomy  estab- 
lished themselves  firmly ;  and,  (as  the  be- 
ginning is  proverbially  the  half  of  the 
whole)  it  might  have  seemed  that  Greece 
and  through  her  the  world,  was  about  to 
commence  a  steady  course  in  the  investi- 
gation and  establishment  of  moral  and  ma- 
terial science.  But,  although,  by  the  im- 
petus already  received,  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  Athens  was  destined  to  be 
carried  much  further  yet,  the  seeds  of  de- 
struction to  everything  good  and  great 
were  planted  in  her  on  that  day  in  which 
she  violated  the  liberty  of  her  allies : 
when,  in  place  of  the  great  king  whose 
fleets  she  had  discomfited,  she  set  herself 
up  as  the  Tyrant  City  over  Greece. 

There  are  laws  in  the  moral  world  as 
certain  as  any  in  the  material ,-  and  among 
the  most  obvious  of  them  is  this,  that  mis- 
rule is  destructive  to  the  ruler.  Govern- 
ment is  an  ordinance  of  God  for  good ; 
and  by  doing  good  every  governor  strength- 
ens himself;  or  if  at  any  crisis  the  contra- 
ry seem  to  be  true,  that  is  caused  by  pre- 
vious misgovernment  which  it  is  too  late 
to  remedy.  Athens,  not  contented  with 
ruling  over  her  Ionian  colonies,  forcibly 
enslaved  those  of  Corinth — the  peaceful 
mercantile  Corinth,  a  city  beloved  by  all 
Greece,  a  natural  centre  of  union  for  Do- 
rians and  lonians ;  active  and  intelligent, 
yet  unambitious:  Corinth  whose  spirited 
protests  against  the  meditated  injustice 
of  Lacedemon  had  twice  saved  Athens 
from  imminent  peril.  This  great  ingrati- 
tude precipitated  on  her  the  fatal  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  Sparta  might  have  murmur- 
ed in  secret,  disgusted  by  her  rival's  ascen- 
dency ;  but  she  would  never  have  dared 
to  move  against  her,  unless  she  had  been 
goaded  on  by  the  Corinthians,  and  by  a 
sense  that  the  injustice  of  Athens  had  be- 
come too  gross  to  tolerate.  Having  resist- 
ed to  the  last,  the  sage  Archidamus,  the 
best  of  all  the  kings  of  Sparta,  most  unwil- 
lingly began  the  war,  which,  he  warned 
the  confederates,  they  were  likely  to  leave 
as  a  legacy  to  their  children. 

The  Peloponnesian  war,  lasting  in  all 
twenty-seven  years,  was  in  almost  every 
sense  a  civil  contest.  It  was  waged  by 
Greeks  against  Greeks :  for  although  Io- 
nian blood  chiefly  was  on  one  side  and  Dot 
rian  on  the  other,  the  difference  was  only 
like  that  between  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen 
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— their  langaage  being  oiutually  intelligi- 
ble, their  manners,  institutions  and  religion 
substantially  the  same ;  however  varying  in 
form,  as  Protestantism  and  Catholicism. 
But  this  was  not  all.  Since  Athens  upheld 
democracy,  and  Sparta  aristocracy,  a  double 
faction  was  formed  in  a  majority  of  the 
states  of  Greece ;  so  that  every  community 
had  the  enemy  in  its  own  bosom.  To  make 
the  war  more  lingering,  Athens  was  as  un- 
able to  oppose  the  combined  force  of  her 
adversary  by  land,  as  Sparta  by  sea,  and  the 
opposite  forces  could  not  be  measured  to- 
gether. What,  however,  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  is,  that  by  reason  of  the  obsti- 
nacy of  this  intestine  and  unnatural  conflict, 
a  shocking  demoralization  of  all  Greece  took 
place.  Half  of  every  state  (so  to  say)  was 
extirpated  or  driven  into  exile  by  the  other 
half.  Instead  of  that  compromise  between 
aristocracy  and  democracy  which  justice 
and  expediency  in  roost  cities  demanded,  the 
factions  were  goaded  into  implacable  enmity, 
and  a  mixed  constitution  was  generally  made 
hopeless.  As  for  Athens,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  her  country — i.  e.,  of  the  province  of 
Attica,  was  crushed  into  the  walls  of  the 
town ;  and  her  celebrated  statesman,  who 
pressed  upon  her  this  measure  as  necessary, 
had  no  foresight  of  the  calamities  it  would  in- 
duce. A  horrible  plague  first  swept  them 
away  in  thousands,  the  moral  mischiefs  of 
which  were  far  worse  than  the  loss  of  life. 
Next,  the  masses  of  idle  country  people  need- 
ed to  be  fed  at  the  public  charge ;  which  was 
done  bj  paying  them  for  attendance  on  pub- 
lic business.  Under  such  a  change  of  man- 
ners, morals  could  never  have  stood ;  and, 
in  fact,  from  this  time  forth  the  Athenians 
were  no  longer  the  same  people.  The  re- 
sult was  aided  by  another  event.  Through 
the  immense  waste  of  the  life  of  citizens, 
it  became  necessary  to  wink  at  or  encou- 
rage a  disproportionate  admission  of  foreign- 
ers into  the  franchise ;  so  that  even  in  blood 
the  new  nation  was  diverse  from  the  old.  In 
the  course  of  the  war,  the  younger  part  of 
the  aristocracy,  unable  to  endure  the  rise 
of  men  of  lower  rank  into  the  administra- 
tion, became  deeply  disaffected  with  the 
constitution  :  and  the  pressure  on  the  pur- 
ses of  the  rich  which  followed  the  losses  at 
Syracuse,  brought  out  an  oligarchical  plot, 
which  led  to  violent  seditions,  fiy  the  free 
use  of  assassination,  the  oligarchs  for  a  time 
carried  their  objects :  but  the  atrocious  want 
of  principle  pervading  the  whole  party,  was 
their  ruin.  Finally,  when  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians triumphed,  in  conseqaeace  of  faction 
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within  and  by  help  of  Persian  gold  from 
without,  the  tyranny  which  they  imposed 
swept  off  by  proscription  and  violence  in  ten 
months  as  many  lives  of  citizens,  as  had 
perished  by  battle  in  ten  years, — says  Xeo* 
ophon,  an  aristocratic  and  Laconizing  hi»- 
torian.  So  much  we  have  stated  in  sum- 
mary, to  show  by  what  violence  the  progress 
of  the  Athenian  constitution  was  arrested  ; 
the  population  itself  suffering  so  great  a 
change  as  to  place  a  chasm  between  what 
preceded  and  what  followed. 

Although  seventy  or  eighty  years  more 
may  be  counted,  before  the  liberties  of 
Athens  were  lost ;  nevertheless,  no  further 
development  or  production  took  place  in  the 
state;  which  was  now  rather  a  dead  ma- 
chine, worked  by  the  talents  of  a  succession 
of  able  performers,  than  a  living  organism. 
Several  stages  of  progress  may  be  counted 
in  Athens,  besides  those  already  alluded 
to.  The  suppression  of  the  last  remnants  of 
royal  authority  had  left  the  old  aristocracy 
predominant.  Under  their  rule  (probably 
from  a  neglect  to  adapt  the  constitution  to 
newly  risen  wants)  the  dreadful  crime  and 
anarchy  which  at  length  ensued  gave  rise 
to  the  bloody  but  usel^  legislation  of  Dra- 
co, when  the  laws  of  Athens  were  Arst  com- 
mitted to  writing.  Confusion  and  misery 
continued  thirty  years  longer,  until  the 
great  revolution  known  in  connexion  with 
the  name  of  Solon.  By  an  enormous  can- 
celling of  debts,  by  restoring  captive  debt<» 
ors  to  liberty,  by  repealing  the  severe  pen- 
alties of  Draco,  by  forgiving  and  recalling 
exiled  citizens,  he  did  much  to  tranquil* 
ize  the  state.  To  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  disorder,  he  enacted  anew  code  of  laws, 
and  introduced  important  changes  into  the 
constitution.  In  particular,  he  substituted 
property  for  hirth,  as  a  title  to  civil  office^ 
and  established  a  free  trial  by  jury.  The 
power  of  supreme  legislation  was  also  ves- 
ted by  him  in  the  collected  citizens,  hot 
their  assembly  had  not  the  right  to  origi- 
nate  measures ;  an  authority  which  rested 
in  the  senate.  Still,  as  the  senate  was  elect- 
ed by  the  people,  this  constitution  was  a 
manifest  democracy. 

Unfortunately,  no  adequate  trial  of  it  was 
allowed  to  be  made,  or  the  results  are  un- 
known to  us.  For  the  usurpation  of  Peisis- 
tratus,  which  followed  soon  after,  nipped  it 
in  the  bud ;  and  when  the  sons  of  Pcisis- 
tratus  were  expelled,  the  factious  conflict  vt 
Isagoras  and  Cleisthenes  induced  the  latter 
to  project  and  carry  a  new  reform  of  the 
constitution,  which,  however  it  may  in  pan 
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ha?e  been  useful,  broagbt  in  at  least  one 
absurd  and  injurious  regulation — the  elect- 
ing the  chief  magistrates  and  the  senate 
(not  bj  balioi,  but)  by  the  lot.  Cleisthenes 
also  changed  the  old  diFision  of  the  people, 
which  was  in  four  tribes,  into  another  of 
ten  tribes.  The  necessity  of  this  is  un- 
known to  us,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  sys- 
tem of  four  tribes  was  quite  antiquated, 
and,  like  our  '  old  Sarum  and  Gatton'  en- 
abled the  shadow  of  the  past  to  dictate  to 
the  present.  PrcTious  to  this,  a  minority 
had  been  able  to  paralyse  the  action  of  the 
majority ;  but  from  this  moment  the  great- 
est energy  of  will  and  action  showed  itself 
in  all  the  proceedings  of  Athens.  Mere  no- 
bility henceforth  went  for  nothing;  but 
where  it  was  united  to  personal  qualities 
and  wealth,  it  commanded  the  esteem  of  the 
people.  With  the  more  energetic  and 
worthy  nobles  the  administration  rested,  al- 
most without  dispute,  (Themistocles  being 
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the  most  random,  flashy,  and  violent  speak- 
er was  likely  to  prevail.  The  older  nobles 
had  many  of  them  hereditary  political  ex- 
perience. Miltiades  had  a  patrimonial  king- 
dom in  the  Chersonese,  and  had  been  long 
in  contact  with  Ionian  usurpers  and  states- 
Many  of  them  had  estates  in  Nazos, 


the  only  statesman  of  lower  rank,)  from  the 
reform  of  Cleisthenes,  b.  c.  508,  to  the 
death  of  Pericles,  b.  c.  439.  It  is  remarka- 
ble enough  that  this  final  growth  of  demo- 
cracy at  Athens  should  be  simultaneous  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings  from  Rome. 

Both  in  Rome  and  in  Athens,  the  high- 
est prosperity,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  en- 
joyed during  the  period  in  which  the  nobili- 
ty held  the  administration^  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  the  supreme  legislative  power. 
But  in  neither  was  the  nobility,  of  whom 
we  speak,  an  unchangeable  body.  It  was 
practically  hereditary,  only  because  wealth 
is  to  a  great  extent  hereditary  ;  but  new 
families  were  at  any  time  capable  of  rising 
by  merit.  We  do  not  know  any  special 
causes  which  left  so  few  Athenians  of  noble 
birth  to  supply  the  place  of  Pericles,  and 
we  are  almost  driven  to  suspect  that  that 
great  man  had  purposely  kept  out  of  the  ad- 
ministration all  men  of  high  birth,  who  pos- 
sessed aspiring  and  ardent  minds.  On  his 
death,  no  experienced  statesman  of  the  old 
nobility  was  left,  but  the  respectable,  amia- 
ble, unambitious  Nicias ;  and  almost  of  ne- 
cessity, a  demagogue  of  low  birth  stept  into 
power — Cleon,  a  tanner. 

May  we  suppose  that  the  middle  class  of 
Athens,  the  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
had  already  so  advanced  in  cultivation,  as 
to  be  capable  of  governing  the  state  ?  We 
certainly  cannot  infer  this  from  the  instance 
of  Cleon;  nor  from  his  successor  Hyper- 
bolus,  a  manufacturer  of  lamps;  nor  from 
Cleophon,  who  came  next ;  but,  in  truth,  it 
is  clear  that  with  an  idle,  ignorant  populace, 
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Lemnos,or  other  islands;  some  in  Thrace, 
as  the  historian  Thucydides.  Their  politi- 
cal ideas  were  received  by  actual  contact 
with  men,  and  had  far  more  of  the  practi- 
cal than  of  the  speculative.  But  the  younff 
nobles  who  grew  up  with  Alcibiades,  had 
studied  politics  (and  indeed  morals)  as  a 
part  of  rhetoric ;  and  whilethey  had  gained 
a  certain  specious  cleverness  in  sophistical 
declamation,  were  so  miserably  deficient  in 
soundness  of  moral  judgment,  that  we  al- 
most forgive  the  Athenians  for  preferring  the 
homely  vulgarity  and  violence  of  a  Cleon. 

After  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  aristo- 
cracy (as  such)  vanish  for  ever  from  the 
public  administration  at  Athene.  States- 
manship becomes  a  strictly  professional  af- 
fair ;  so,  indeed,  does  the  office  of  general 
— a  mark  of  the  improvement  in  the  arts  of 
war.  Henceforth  every  statesman  has  one 
or  more  generals  in  his  party.  The  gener- 
als choose  to  reside  abroad,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  Athenian  people,  and  under  protec- 
tion of  their  army  ;  a  large  part  of  which 
now  consists  of  mercenaries,  attached  to  the 
generaVs  person.  The  last  point  marks  the 
incipient  break-up  of  the  executive  power. 
The  people  had  no  adequate  funds  for  sup- 
porting armies,  nor  patriotic  zeal  to  serve 
in  person ;  and  what  funds  they  had,  were 
spent  on  their  own  wants  or  diversions,  in 
preference  to  foreign  war.  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  some  of  her  own  generals  might 
have  one  day  conquered  Athens,  if  the 
Macedonian  arms  had  not  done  it. 

The  institutions  of  Sparta  were  well 
adapted  for  one  object,  and  that  one  only — 
to  enable  a  small  Dorian  army  to  keep  their 
superiority  over  a  vastly  larger  conquered 
people — a  mass  of  disfranchised  freemen 
and  oppressed  slaves.  Not  but  that  other 
and  milder  methods  would  have  been  far 
better,  even  for  this  limited  and  unworthy 
end.  Her  nearest  neighbours,  Messenia 
and  Argos — the  former  trampled  under  foot, 
the  latter  savagely  crippled — hated  her  as 
Poland  hates  Russia.  Like  a  church  which 
professes  to  be  infallible,  the  constitution 
of  Lycurgus  admitted  no  modification,  and 
could  not  adapt  itself  to  change  of  circum- 
stances. When  Sparta  rose  to  power,  her 
ruling  men  always  proved  oppressive,  and 
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her  public  policy  was  uniformly  alike  sel- 
fish and  self-destructive.  Her  constitution 
being  a  mechanism,  not  a  living  power,  had 
nothing  that  admitted  of  growth  and  expan- 
sion. With  the  progress  of  social  corrup- 
tion, the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  neglected, 
not  repealed ;  and  the  king  who  tried  to  en- 
force them  was  murdered.  Yielding,  at 
last,  to  the  course  of  events,  Sparta  fell  un- 
der tyrants,  until  she  was  absorbed  into  the 
empire  of  Rome. 

The  Peloponnesian  states,  under  the  im- 
mediate surveillance  of  Sparta,  suffered  lit- 
tle from  intestine  disorder,  until  the  Spartans 
had  disgraced  themselves  by  a  selfish  peace 
with  Athens.  Discontent  and  intrigues, 
plots,  revolutions,  and  war,  were  the  conse- 
ence,  which  broke  out  still  more  general- 
ly, when  the  great  war  against  Athens  came 
to  an  end.  We  have  here  room  to  notice  on- 
ly the  singular  attempt  at  coalition  between 
Argus  and  Corinth,  which  towns  the  de- 
mocratic party  in  each  determined  to  fuse 
into  a  single  state.  The  design  was  ex- 
cellent ;  but  since  they  endeavored  to  carry 
it  into  effect  by  wholesale  violences,  a  reac- 
tion took  place,  and  it  totally  failed. 

Thebes  is  another  great  city  which  we 
can  trace,  as,  first  a  monarchy,  then  an 
aristocracy,  and  finally,  (but  not  till  afler 
the  Peloponnesian  war,)  a  democracy. 
Under  the  last  form  of  government,  she 
had  a  short-lived  greatness,  owing  to  the 
gush  of  liberty  excited  in  her  by  the  perfi- 
dious attempt  of  Sparta  to  subject  her  to  a 
cruel  rule.  But  she  abused,  siill  more 
quickly  and  far  more  atrociously  than 
Athens,  the  power  which  the  heroic  spir- 
its, whom  oppression  called  forth,  had  won 
for  her :  and  when  young  Alexander, 
in  imperial  fury,  razed  Thebes  to  the 
ground,  and  sold  her  unhappy  people  into 
slavery,  though  all  the  Greeks  shuddered, 
but  few  mourned. 

Macedonia  was  the  power  by  which  all 
the  previous  Grecian  policy  was  overthrown. 
Its  disproportionate  might  deranged  the 
balance  of  affairs  in  the  states  which 
were  nominally  left  free,  since  a  Macedoni- 
an party  was  sure  to  form  itself  within 
each  of  them.  In  the  decline  of  Greece,  a 
new  confederacy  rose  in  Achaia,  as  it  were 
born  after  its  time — the  Achsan  league, 
which  showed  for  more  than  a  century  to- 
gether what  the  states  of  Greece  might 
have  done  at  an  earlier  period,  and  what 
they  would  have  done,  but  for  the  singular 
institutions  of  Sparta,  and  the  contrast  of 
I>orian  and  Achsaa  blood.     But  besides 
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this,  we  must  name  another  circumstance 
which  strangely  impeded  that  most  desira- 
ble result — the  blending  of  all  Greece  into 
one  nation  ;  viz.,  the  superstition  against 
intermarriage  with '  strangers,'  as  Greeks  of 
another  city  were  called.     The  greatness 
of  Athens,  as  of  Home,  had  primitively  de^ 
pended  on  their  braving  the  reproach  of 
being  a  mongrel  city.     Each  of  them  had 
once  with  much  ease  allowed  foreigners  to 
become  naturalized ;  and  the  resident  aliens 
of  Athens,  in  her  best  days,  were  an  im- 
portant body  of  men,  who  in  considerable 
numbers  found  their  way  into  the  register 
of  citizens.     Yet  in  the  historical  times, 
not  the  least  step  could  have  been  taken  by 
the  wisest  Greek  statesmen,  it  would  seem, 
(so  dense  was  the  prejudice  of  the  people,) 
to  admit  the  neighbor  states  to  a  right  of 
intermarriage.     Had  this  been  done,  with 
the  simple  regulation  that  children  should 
be  citizens  of  their  fatker^s  city,  a  basis 
for  conciliation  and  political  anion  would 
soon  have  arisen,  from  the  strong  tendency 
of  the  rich,  where  language  is  the  same,  to 
form  affinities   with   their  own    order   in 
other  cities  rather  than  their  own.     As  it 
is,  we  know  of  but  one  important  league  of 
this  nature — that  of  Olynthus,  which  was 
chiefly  between  Ionian  cities ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  permitting  intermariage  was  soon  so 
striking,    that    the  Lacedsmonians    took 
alarm  at  the  growing  power  of  the  leaf  ae, 
and  under  pretence  of  religion,  sent   an 
army  which  succeeded  in  enforcing  its  dis- 
solution.   This  fact  goes  strongly  to  con- 
firm what  we  are  otherwise  disposed  to  be* 
lieve,  that  Greek  religion  was  the  canker, 
at  the  basis  of  Greek  civilization ;  not  only 
because  it  k^t  up  systematic  immorality, 
but  because   it  was  essentially  local  and 
partial,  and  enforced  the  isolation  of  eoofr- 
munities — ^practically  regarding  the  Apcrflo 
PatrOus  of  Athens  as  a  different  god  firom 
Apollo  Campus  of  Sparta,  so  that  intennar* 
riage  between  the  votaries  of  the  two  was  a 
profanation.     On  these  deep-seated  ideas 
ultimately  depends  the  weal  or  woe  of  na« 
tions.  Greece  acted,  and  fell,  and  has  lefl  as 
the  lesson  of  both }  but  until  purged  of  her 
gross  faith,  higher  excellence  or  more  per- 
manent prosperity  was  perhaps  impossiUe. 
The  inherent  defect  of  almost  all  these 
constitutions  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the 
smallness  of  the  scale  on  whieh  they  were 
built.     Few  of  them  were  duly  mixed;  and 
yet  on  this,  more  than  on  any  other  single 
point,  the  excellence  of  a  constitution  de-^ 
pends.      As  individuals,  we  need  rights^ 
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aod  eqaal  rights,  against  the  executive  gor- 
eminent,  because  it  is  as  individuals  that  we 
are  liable  to  oppression  from  it;  but  by 
the  legislaiive  power  we  cannot  be  harmed 
as  indif  iduals.  Laws  touch  us  only  as  mem- 
bers of  classes ;  hence  it  is  classes,  not 
persons,  which  need  to  be  defended  from 
legislatorial  oppression,  and  classes  there- 
fore that  ought  to  be  represented  (to  use  a 
modern  term)  in  the  legislative  assembly. 
In  such  assemblies,  no  order  scruples  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  another  order  to 
its  own,  if  it  can  do  this  safely.  Inevitably, 
therefore,  if  either  a  nobility  or  a  commonal* 
ty  has  unchecked  authority,  one  part  of  the 
state  will  be  injured  and  become  disaffec- 
tedL  Of  all  the  Grecian  communities, 
Rhodes  benxp  the  most  honorable  name  for 
a  mixed  and  well*balanced  constitution, 
and  lor  high  political  integrity ;  but  we 
know  too  little  of  the  details  to  judge  how 
far  the  sound  morality  of  her  people  and  the 
goodness  of  her  polity  were  mutually  cause 
or  effect  Acarnania  also,  a  province  sel- 
dom heard  of  in  history,  enjoyed  for  sever- 
al centoriea  a  happy  tranquillity,  broken 
only  by  events  which  set  off  the  moderation 
and  ffood  faith  for  which  she  was  celebrated. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  peaceful  unambi- 
tiousaess,  full  as  it  is  of  reward  to  those 
who  enjoy  it,  yet  by  the  obscurity  cast 
around,  it  transmits  no  definite  lesson  to 
posterity.  In  the  more  active  states  of 
Greece,  and  all  whose  history  is  well  known, 
we  see  that  the  different  orders  of  the 
same  state  could  not  bear  collision  on  so 
small  a  theatre,  without  intense  exaspera- 
tion. Each  side  saw  its  adversaries  so  near, 
and,  an  opportunity  so  within  reach,  as  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  absolutely  extirpating 
them.  Wholesale  banishment  and  confis- 
cation was  the  anticipated  effect  of  revolu- 
tion ;  and  every  civil  commotion  was  too 
apt  to  terminate  in  the  despotic  rule  of  one 
or  other  order.  By  such  convulsions  (that 
nothing  might  be  purely  evil)  the  slaves 
alone  gained.  Herein  is  the  enojmous  ad- 
vantage of  the  massive  weight  of  European 
states.  To  abuse  the  rights  of  victory  to 
so  awful  an  extent  as  was  customary  in 
Greece,  would  now  be,  if  not  physically 
impossible,  yet  morally  impossible,  except 
after  irritation  that  has  lasted  for  ages.  In 
the  chief  states  of  Europe,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  every  class  of  the  community 
will  be  more  and  more  protected  from  evU 
legislation,  perpetrated  on  it  by  other 
classes;  and  all  citizens  have  long  since 
been  theoretically  equal  in  presence  of  the 
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executive  and  judicial  power.  A  slave 
population,  happily,  we  have  not,  such  as 
ever  kept  Sparta  in  tremor ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  actual  oppression  of  some  class- 
es, the  fact  is  condemned  and  hated,  the 
instant  it  becomes  notorious.  Even  in  de- 
mocracies, as  those  of  America,  mere  ex- 
tent of  territory  gives  a  prodigious  advan- 
tage. As  long  as  the  United  States  remain 
together  on  their  present  scale,  they  are 
too  strong  to  fear  their  rich  men,  and  will 
never  ostracise  them  from  jealousy.  The 
great  thing  to  be  hoped  and  desired  for  all 
such  communities  is,  that  an  organization 
should  grow  up  strong  enough  to  hold  them 
together  in  time  of  discontent,  and  that 
whenever  a  res]  '  aristocracy '  arises,  it 
should  be  freely  vested  with  the  executive 
government. 

The  work  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
while  bearing  the  modest  name  of  a  manual, 
is  the  fruit  of  great  research ;  and  presents, 
we  think,  a  more  trustworthy  statement  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates  than  will  be 
found  in  any  other  single  volume.  It  is 
one  of  the  series  of  works  for  the  transla- 
tion of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  late  Mr.  Talboys,  of  Oxford. 
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From  t^«  Weitmiaiter  R«Ti«fr. 

[Read  this  article.  Its  concluding  reflec- 
tions, especially,  are  well  worthy  the  consider- 
ation of  both  genuine  and  midtaken  philanthro- 
pists.']   Ed. 

The  Cknms  of  Labor.  An  Essay  on  the 
Duties  of  the  Employers  to  the  Employ^ 
ed.    Pickering.     1844. 

Tunauthof  of  this  little  volume  is  already 
favorably  known  to  the  public  as  a  teacher 
of  much  practical  and  homely  wisdom.  His 
former  work,  "  Essays  written  in  the  Inter- 
vals of  Business,'  is  one  of  the  very  few 
didactic  writings  that  ever  fell  under  our 
notice,  really  calculated  to  do  good,  it 
contained  the  weli-weighed  reflections  of  * 
man  of  some  experience  and  much  medita- 
tion, on  the  mode  of  actually  applying  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  morality  and 
prudence  to  the  occupations  and  occurren- 
ces of  daily  life ;  and  the  effect  which  it 
was  adapted  to  produce,  and  we  believe 
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really  has  produced  id  many  instances, 
arose,  we  conceive,  mainly  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  during  the  perusal  that  the  moral  at- 
tainments which  it  preached  were  of  no 
romantic  cast  or  difficult  achievement,  but 
palpably  and  promptly  within  the  reach  of 
every  ordinarily-constituted  mind. 

The  present  work  is  of  the  same  general 
character,  and  will  sustain  the  author's 
viell-earned  reputation.  We  can  give  it 
no  higher  praise  than  lo  say  that  it  is  em- 
inently suggestive  of  practical  exertion.  It 
is  also  modest  and  unpretending  in  a  rare 
degree.  It  derives  its  chief  value,  as  its 
author  seems  well  aware,  not  from  the  nov- 
elty of  its  matter — for  there  is  little  in  it 
that  is  not  as  old  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount — but  from  the  momentous  interest 
of  the  subject,  and  the  almost  solemn  ear- 
nestness of  the  writer.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion, he  says  (p.  165)  : 

'*  I  do  not  assert  that  1  have  brought  for- 
ward any  specific^  or  even  any  new  remedy  of 
a  partial  nature,  tor  the  evils  1  have  enumera- 
ted. Indeed,  I  have  not  feared  to  reiterate 
hacknied  truths.  But  you  may  be  sure,  that  if 
you  do  not  find  yourself  recurring  again  and 
again  to  the  roost  ordinary  maxims,  you  do 
not  draw  your  observations  from  real  life. 
Oh,  if  we  could  but  begin  by  believing  and 
acting  upon  some  of  the  veriest  common-pla- 
ces !  But  it  ia  with  pain  and  grief  that  we 
come  to  understand  our  first  copy-book  senten- 
ces. As  to  the  facts,  too,  on  which  I  have 
ffrounded  m^  reasonings,  they  are  mostly  well 
Known,  or  might  be  so ;  for  I  have  been  con- 
tent to  follow  other  men's  steps,  too  glad  if, 
by  so  doing,  1  might  assist  in  wearing  a  path- 
way for  the  public  mind." 

This  is  true  of  the  book,  as  well  as  sound 
in  principle.  The  author  of  the  '  Claims' 
is  an  indigenous  thinker,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  but  not  an  original 
one.  His  thoughts  are  not  original ,  inas- 
much as  they  have  occurred  to  others,  and 
been  published  by  others, — but  they  are  tn- 
digenous,  inasmuch  as  he  has  not  borrowed 
them,  but  has  thought  them  out  for  himself: 
and  reflections  which  are  the  native  growth 
of  the  mind  are  always  valuable  even  when 
not  original ;  something  of  novelty  must 
kelong  to  them  as  being  the  productions  of 
a  new  soil. 

In  the  present  social  condition  of  Eng- 
land there  is  much  that  is  very  gloomy — 
very  wretched — very  shameful.  But  there 
is  one  bright  feature  in  the  perilous  and 
melancholy  spectacle;    we  are  becoming 
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conscious  of  the  mischief  and  misery 
around  us.  We  are  sitting  in  darkness, 
but  the  darkness  has  become  visible.  We 
have  got  as  far  on  our  course  of  amend- 
ment as  a  general  acknowledgment  that 
an  immense  amount  of  misery  does  exist, 
and  ought  to  be  removed.  The  great  so- 
cial evils  which  weigh  down  the  mass  of 
the  community  are  no  longer  either  ignor* 
ed  or  acquiesced  in. 

There  is,  indeed,  very  much  in  the  coii«> 
ditioo  of  our  country  that  calls  for  regret, 
self-reproach,  and  active  efforts  for  amelio* 
ration.  Let  us  complete  the  picture.  We 
have  possessions  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  We  rule  over  200,000,000  of  peo- 
ple. We  are  beyond  all  rivalry  the  wealth* 
iest  nation  in  the  world.  The  sea  is  cov- 
ered with  our  ships ;  ^^erj  nook  and  cran* 
ny  of  the  earth  teems  with  the  products  of 
our  industry;  our  commercial  enterprises 
are  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  and  splendor, 
compared  with  which  those  of  the  Merchant 
Princes  of  Florence  and  of  Venice  were 
almost  insignificant;  facilities  of  all  kinds 
are  multiplied  beyond  example;  letters  are 
carried  from  Cornwall  to  Caithness  for  a 
penny;  and  we  travel  habitually  at  the 
speed  of  the  swiftest  race-horse.  Then 
our  metropolis  is  a  very  marvel  of  magnifi- 
cence and  luxury ;  and  the  perfection  of 
the  social  machinery,  by  which  all  the  daily 
wants  of  its  millions  are  noiselessly  and 
unfailingly  supplied,  is  an  inexhiostible 
source  of  wonder  and  admiration.  All  im- 
aginable c<mtrivances  for  adding  to  the 
ease  and  enjoyment  of  life  are  multiplied 
and  spread  among  the  higher  and  middle 
classes ;  while  to  crown  the  whole,  the  in- 
dustrial establishments  of  our  towns,  and 
the  domestic  establishments  of  our  noble 
proprietors  in  the  country,  are  on  a  scale 
of  unequalled  grandeur. 

If  we  turn  to  less  material  tokens  of  ex- 
treme civilization,  the  picture  is  almost  as 
gorgeous  as  gay.  Not  only  have  we  vest, 
venerable,  and  costly  establishments  for  the 
fostering  of  literature  and  science,  but  we 
have  science  made  easy,  and  literature  made 
cheap.  Books,  almost  to  any  extent  and  of 
any  kind,  are  within  the  reach  of  even  the 
poorest  who  can  read;  and  through  the 
medium  of  our  daily  press,  all  the  sayings 
and  doings  in  the  great  centre  of  oar  na- 
tional life  are  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Yorkshire  almost  as  soon  as  to  those  of  I»> 
lington  and  Hampstead.  The  compulsory 
provision  for  the  poor,  for  religion,  and  for 
public  education,  amounts  to  l6,000,000iL  a 
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jrear,  and  our  Foluntary  contributions  to  91  m- 
ilar  parposes,  would  probably  reach  5,000,- 
000/.  more,  for  our  charitable  institutions 
and  associations  are  literally  numberless; 
and  20,000  pulpits  are  understood  to  be  con- 
stantly occupied  in  proclaiming  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  du- 
ties of  man  to  man. 

Such  is  the  external  aspect  of  the  great 
machine  of  social  life;  but  when  we  turn 
to  examine  the  interior  clock-work,  we  find 
the  living  wheels  of  which  it  is  composed 
grteronsly  neglected  and  deranged.  To 
drop  metaphor — side  by  side  with  the  luxu- 
ry and  splendor  of  the  few  is  the  squalor 
and  destitution  of  the  many ;  side  by  side 
with  the  wasteful  grandeur  of  the  great  is 
the  pinching  hunger  of  the  poor.  The 
shining  and  dazzling  magnificence  of  our 
metropolis  covers — ^but  can  no  longer  con- 
ceal—abysses of  wretchedness  and  sin, 
which  appear  even  more  appalling  through 
the  measured  coldness  of  the  official  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  laid  bare.  The 
beautiful  mansion  of  the  country  nobleman 
— with  its  airy  terraces,  its  spreading  lawns, 
its  antlered  deer,  its  avenues  of  ancestral 
trees — is  set  in  a  gloomy  frame-work  of 
huts  and  hovels,  wherein  want  and  disease 
— childish  hunger  and  maternal  anguish — 
lie  moaning  through  the  day,  and  whence 
the  poacher  and  the  rick-burner  issue 
stealthily  at  the  dead  of  night.  And  in  the 
recesses  of  those  towns  where  our  vastest 
commercial  and  manufacturing  operations 
are  carried  on,  may  be  discovered  an 
amount  of  disease  and  destitution,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  casts,  to  say  the  least,  a 
deep  stain  on  the  civilization  of  a  great 
country,  and  a  heavy  responsibility  on  those 
who  call  themselves  its  statesmen. 

It  would  be  idle  to  adduce  long  extracts 
from  official  inquiries  to  prove  the  accuracy 
of  the  picture  we  have  drawn.  Thanks  to 
these  inquiries,  the  facts  are  now  tolerably 
notorious,  and  more  extracts  would  give  a 
very  imperfect  representation  of  the  case. 
But  sure  we  are  that  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  lowest  classes  of  our  countrymen, 
or  who  has  read  the  accounts  recently  pufr- 
lished  by  authority,  of  their  condition,  will 
accuse  us  of  having  added  one  exaggerated 
expression,  or  one  touch  of  undue  coloring, 
to  the  delineation. 

Indeed,  the  simultaneous  philanthropic 
efforts — blind  and  blundering  as  they  are — 
which  are  now  making  in  so  many  quar- 
ters, serve  to  show  that  the  existence  of  ex- 
tensive and  severe  distress  among  the  peo- 
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pie,  is  generally  known  and  avowed  ;  and 
also  to  manifest  the  general  feeling  that,  in 
a  country  like  England,  such  a  thing  as  in- 
ability to  procure  a  sufficiency  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life — such  a  thing  as  actual  want 
(except  when  voluntarily  and  culpably  in- 
curred), ought  not  to  be.  We  all  feel,  in 
a  word,  that  where  so  many  are  in  posses- 
sion of  superfluous  wealth,  the  existence  of 
vast  numbers  who  are  actually  destitute  of 
food  and  clothing,  is  an  inadmissible  anom- 
aly.    The  writer  before  us  says  (p.  4)  : — 

^  It  may  be  that  our  ancestors  endured,  it 
may  be  that  many  savage  tribes  still  endure, 
far  more  privation  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sufieringB  of  our  lowest  class.  But  the  mind 
refuses  to  consider  the  two  states  as  analogous, 
and  insists  upon  thinking  that  the  state  of  phys- 
ical and  moral  degradation  oAen  found  among 
ourworkingclasses,  with  the  arabesque  of  splen- 
dor and  luxury  which  surrounds  it,  is  a  more 
shocking  thing  to  contemplate  than  a  pressing 
scarcity  of  provisions  endured  by  a  wandering 
horde  of  savage  men  sunk  in  equal  barbarism. 
But  when  we  follow  men  home,  who  have 
been  co-operating  with  other  civilized  men  in 
continuous  labor  throughout  the  livelong  day, 
we  should  not,  without  experience,  expect  to 
find  their  homes  dreary,  comfortless,  delormed 
with  filth,  such  homes  as  poverty  alone  could 
not  make.  Still  less,  when  we  gaze  upon  some 
pleasant-lookin;;  village,  fair  enough  in  out- 
ward seeming  for  poet's  song  to  celebrate, 
should  we  expect  to  find  scarcity  of  fuel,  scan- 
tiness of  food,  prevfilence  of  fever,  the  healthy 
huddled  together  with  the  sick,  decency  out- 
raged, and  self-respect  all  gone.  And  yet 
such  sights,  both  in  town  and  country,  if  not 
of  habitual  occurrence,  are  at  any  rate  sadly 
too  numerous  for  us  to  pass  them  by  as  rare 
and  exceptionable  cases." 

Combined,  however,  with  a  prevalent  and 
growing  conviction  that  much  amendment 
is  called  for  in  the  condition  of  the  masses, 
in  the  relation  between  rich  and  poor,  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  between 
capital  and  labor  in  short ; — is  a  lamentable 
want  of  diligent  and  sober  thinking,  as  to 
the  source  of  existing  evils,  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  amendment  should  be 
sought.  The  benevolent  have  trusted  to 
the  guidance  of  their  kindly  impulses;  and 
the  public  mind  has  followed  the  guidance 
of  the  benevolent,  instead  of  taking  counsel 
of  the  wise.  Hence  the  one  prevailing 
blunder  which  has  vitiated  nearly  all  their 
schemes.  Charity, — in  various  forms,  in 
one  or  other  of  its  multiplied  disguises, — 
seems  to  be  the  only  panacea  which  occurs 
to  the  Great ;  especially  the  well-meaning 
Great  of  our  metropolis.    One  party  advo- 
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cates  a  more  liberal  poor  law;  another, 
shorter  hours  of  labor  to  be  enforced  by 
law.  In  the  view  of  some,  allotments  are 
the  one  thing  needful ;  while  Young  Eng- 
land suggests  alms-giving  in  the  magnifi- 
cent and  haughty  style  of  the  feudal  ages; 
and  Lord  Ashley  commits  his  latest  sole- 
cism, in  getting  up  a  society  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Distressed  Needle- women.  The 
same  vulgar,  shallow,  aristocratic  error 
runs  through  all.  Every  one  thinks  of 
relieving,  no  one  of  removing  the  mis- 
chief. The  prevailing  idea  evidently  is 
(as  indeed  it  naturally  will  be  among  men 
so  unknowing  and  so  lofty  as  our  great 
philanthropists),  to  give  benejits  to  an  infe- 
rior, not  to  do  justice  to  a  fellote  man. 
There  is  something  essentially  pauperizing 
in  all  their  conceptions.  It  pervades  alike 
the  factory  and  mining  legislation  of  Lord 
Ashley ;  the  ''  cricketing"  condescension  of 
Lord  John  Manners,  and  the  insulting  re- 
wards and  prizes  offered  by  ostentatious 
landlords  to  the  hampered  farmers  and  the 
starving  peasantry.  We  are  weary  of  this 
cuckoo-cry — always  charity,  never  justice; 
— always  the  open  purse,  never  the  equal 
measure. 

It  is  high  time  that  some  inquiry  should 
be  made  as  to  the  principles  on  which  our 
efforts  to  correct  acknowledged  social  ano- 
malies ought  to  proceed,  in  order  that  so 
much  real  and  active  benevolence  as  dis- 
tinguishes our  couutry  may  not  be  thrown 
away,  or  worse,  through  misdirection.  In 
this  the  author  of  the  ^'Claims''  does  not 
afford  us  much  assistance.  He  has  looked  at 
his  subject  rather  as  a  moral  preacher,  than 
as  a  scientific  thinker.  He  has  done  much 
to  excite,  but  not  much  to  direct  or  sympa- 
thize effort  He  shows  clearly  enough  what 
each  man  should  do  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  those  immediately  around  him 
and  in  contact  with  him — but  he  throws 
little  light  on  what  the  nation  or  the  govern- 
ment should  do  to  rectify  those  more  griev- 
ous and  radical  disorders  in  the  body  poli- 
tic, which  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  iso- 
lated individual  exertion.  We  notice  espe- 
cially two  defects  in  his  work.  He  does 
not  distinguish  between  the  Poor  and  the 
Destitute.  And  he  confounds  the  claims 
which  man  has  on  his  fellow-man,  and 
neighbor  upon  neighbor,  with  those  which 
belong  especially  to  the  relation  between 
the  employed  and  his  employer. 

The  first  distinction  it  is  most  essential 
to  bear  constantly  in  mind,  in  order  to  a 
right  ooderstanding  of  this  subject    The 


Poor  and  the  Destitute,  the  employed  and 
the  unemployed,  as  we  may  more  correctly 
define  them,  come  under  quite  different 
categories,  and  require  to  be  dealt  with  in 
a  very  different  manner.  Except  in  the 
case  of  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural 
laborers,  who  may  almost  be  classed  among 
the  destitute,  the  employed — that  is^  the 
regularly  employed — the  artisans — have 
their  condition  very  much  in  their  own 
power ;  they  can  generally  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  a  large  pfoportion  of  the 
evils  they  complain  of  arises  from  their  at- 
tempts to  take  too  good  care — too  se^sk 
care,  of  themselves.  Their  requirements 
are  mental  and  moral  improvement — more 
good  sense,  prudence,  and  self-control.* 
But  with  the  unemployed — the  ceuually 
unemployed,  those  whos^  disproportionate 
numbers  enable  their  employers  to  restrict 
them  to  wages  insufficient  to  support  life ; 
with  whole  parishes  of  our  peasantry,  and 
with  those  thousands  of  undenominated 
wretches,  who  form  the  really  miserable, 
reproachful,  dangerous  classes  of  our  town 
population — the  case  is  far  otherwise. 
T/iese  have  claims,  large  and  undeniable; 
their  claimsi  however,  are  not  against  their 
employers,  but  against  those  who  know- 
ingly or  unknowingly,  stand  between 
them  and  full  and  constant  employment; 
against  those  who  have  suffered  them  to 
remain  for  generations  unrescued  and  unre* 
lieved ;    against  the  (government  for  neg* 

*  Much  hat  been  felt  and  said  on  the  sobjeotof 
the  small  and  crowded  dwellings  of  the  peasant- 
ry, and  of  the  insufficient  accommodation  for  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  evils  which  result 
therefrom.  (See  *  Official  Report  on  the  Conditioii 
of  Women  and  Children  employed  in  Agricii}- 
ture,'  and  also  the  *  Letters  of  Mr.  Sidney  Uodol- 
phin  Osborne.  )  No  doubt  can  arise  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  that  the  smallness  and  poverty  of  their 
houses  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted  and  amended. 
But  it  is  not  here  that  the  real  mivchief  lies. 
Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  wilder  distrieta  of 
the  Auvergne,  or  who  has  read  Mrs.  Clavers' 
clever  account  of  '*  forest  life,"  will  find  in  the 
backwoods  of  Canada  or  Michigan  many  settlers* 
log  houses  as  crowded  and  aa  close,  and  many 
where  both  sexes  are  obliged  to  oecopy  the  same 
bedroom ;  and  the  above-mentioned  lady  giTca 
an  account  of  more  than  one  night  which  she 
herself  passed  in  such  circumstances.  Yet  here 
no  ill  consequences  arise,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  such  things  seems  scarcely  to  be  felt.  The 
real  evil  among  too  many  of  our  poor  is  lees  tha 
want  of  better  divided  or  more  apacions  booses, 
than  the  want  of  that  good  sense,  that  right  feel- 
ing, and  those  invaluable  habits  of  thriftiness  and 
management,  which  can  keep  the  poorest  dwel- 
ling clean  and  airy,  and  the  narrowest  accommo- 
dation decent. 
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iDBUtutioDB  and  the  ruling  classes,  of  their 
country,  for  aelfiBh  or  thoughtless  oppres- 
pioD.  The  trae  claim  of  the  half-stBrred 
laborer  is  not  sgaiiMt  the  struggling  and 
impoverished  farmer,  on  the  ground  of  par- 
tial employment  or  inadequate  rerounera- 
tioD;  the  true  claim  of  the  weeping,  blind- 
ed, and  emaciated  sempstreas  ia  not  against 
Hoaes  and  his  fellon  slopsellera,  for  the 
pittiful  payment  of  twopence-halfpenny  a 
shirt;  but  in  both  eases,  and  in  all  similar 
cases,  the  claim  must  be  urged  agninat 
those  causes,  or  those  classes,  whatever  they 
may  be,  that  are  responsible  for  a  atale  of 
things,  which  leaves  to  the  wretched  peas- 
ant or  needlewoman,  no  leas  deplorable  al- 
ternative. These  are  evils  far  too  wide 
and  d^ep  for  the  hand  of  charily  to  reach, 
and  were  it  not  so,  still  charity  would  not 
be  the  lilting  remedy.  Charity  at  beat  can 
only  repair  and  palliate  tfetU ;  Justice  on- 
ly can  reach  and  eradicate  the  cause* 

'  We  b«g  to  call  altention  to  tha  following  ad- 
mirabla  remark*  on  the  "  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion or  Dittreued  Needlewomen,"  which  ap- 
paired  in  (he '  Eonnomiit'  on  the  occasioD  oftheir 
annuttl  meetiag  lut  DecemtMr. 

"The  Sociotj  hu  been  worked  now  nearly 
far  H  year,  anil  u  at  preient  put  Torth  with  moch 
praleniinn  ■*  a  panacea  Ibr  a  known  and  fell 
great  evil,  and  eibibiling  on  iti  ftonl  the  name*  of 
Bialied  penona  m  patrons  and  patroneitcs  of  ' 
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■■  Id  thia  way  ■  975  female*  of  good  cbancter 
bave  been  recommended  by  the  inititulion  lince 
il  we*  eiiahliihed,  independently  of  rhoae  to 
whom  work  ha*  been   furniehed.    Thia  number. 


ui  iiiB  worn  we  are  reviewing  trequenUj 
confounds  the  duties  which  every  man  owes 
to  all  with  whom  he  cornea  in  contact, 
wilh  those  which  arise  out  of  the  relation 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed; 
and  assigns  to  the  former  many  which  be- 

reapectable  and  unemployed  remalee.'  We  are 
not  told  how  the  other  two-tbirda,  diamiaaed,  ar« 
faring;  we  anppoae  Alderman  Farehrolher  and 
hi*  friendadonolknow  ^  we  ahall  lell  them— 
tht  optTaliOBM  oftheir  tacitly  hast  made  the  eondi- 
lianaf  Iheie  tieo-tiirdt  nore  diilreMsed  and  mora 
degraded  than  tvtr  That  inch  mual  have  been 
and  il  tha  fact,  ia  a  thing  a*  capable  of  proof  as 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  For  the  975  whom 
they  have  eerred,  by  their  own  ihowing  Ibey 
"" ""  ugglor-- 


have  lent  1,950  a' 


igofecjiiality 
— aent  them  away  alill  (loomed'  to  make  ihirli  at 
21-lid.  to  (ecldom  eiceeding)  li  ,'  end  that  ttjil 
~  ibject   to  the   much -begrudged  c 
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bor  when  Ihi*  aoctcty  began  ita  operaiiona,  every 
additional  ahiii  that  they  have  thrown  into  tha 
market,  without  eitending  the  field  of  labor,  or 
the  natural  demand  for  the  article,  has  Iceiened 
ita  marketable  value,  and  of  courae  the  price  that 
can  or  will  be  paid,  in  the  world  at  large,  for 
making  it.  Now,  among  all  the  palrona  and  pa- 
troneaaei  of  ihii  aocieiy,  whose  names  we  see 
paraded  in  ihe  papers,  wa  do  not  notice  that  of 
me  who  haa  ever  proposed,  in  any  tangible 
ahape  or  way  whatever,  to  extend  the  field  of  la- 
bor, and  by  conaeqtnnce  lu  increase  ita  price  iir 
the  only  waj  that  it  can  be  increaaed,  without 
harming  one  party  in  benefiting  another.  Theaa 
pairona  and  palroneasea  are  btgh  in  lanh— soma 
of  them  very  high,  and  we  daia  aay  they  have 
read  many  books;  JTlhey  have  not,  at  all  events 
they  ought;  and  yet  we  notice  there  are  hinds' 
wives  in  Wiltahiro  who  conid  teach  them  soma 
grave  and  weighty  trnths  which  they  do  not 
know.  With  a  limited  sphere  of  labor,  to  what- 
ever extent  tha  price  of  the  labor  of  nme  (favnred 
individuals)  is  paid  fur  above  its  market  value,  to 
that  extent  muit  the  labor  of  all  the  real  (not  ta^ 
vored)  be  depreciated  in  value  in  Ihe  game  mar- 
ket ;  and  if  thia  aociety  of  Lord  Aahley'a  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Fare  brother's,  with  all  ita  machiner* 
of  patrons  and  palroueaaea,  numaroua  subacnbera, 
honorary  aecretariea,  and  viaiitng  ladiea,  can  only 
ao  fkvOT  975,  and  le  vTong  1,950  needlewomen, 
thej  will  have  more  difficulty  in  proving  that 
they  are  doing  any  good  than  a  camel  would  hava 
in  pasaJDg  through  the  eye  of  one  oftheir  needlet^ 
They  are  doing  Aarm,  and  iboogfa  they  do  not  see 
so  in  their  own  case,  it  iaaatonishing  how  readily 
they  see  the  aame  thing  in  caoes  precisely  similar. 
Lord  Ashley  thinkl  he  may  have  >  an  establish- 
ment of  his  own  for  doing  needlework,  and  pay- 
ing for  it  partly  by  charitable  aubscTiptions  ;'  but 
he  will  not  allow  work houaes and  charily  scbMilt 
the  aame  privilege.  '  Work,'  said  hie  lordaMp, 
on  Monday, 
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long  10  him  no  doubt,  but  which  belong  to 
him  in  common  with  every  neighbor  and 
every  Christian,  and  which  belong  to  him 
more  especially  in  his  capacity  of  member 
of  the  richer  and  the  ruling  classes.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  discriminate  a  little  be- 
tween these  two  sets  of  duties,  for  it  ap- 
pears to  us  of  the  very  last  importance, 
that,  in  the  new  relations  between  capital 
and  labor,  which  have  arisen  from  the  ad- 
vance  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  col- 
lection of  the  artisan  population  into  great 
focimd  the  system  of  working  in  large  or- 
ganized bodies  under  one  head ;  the  recip- 
rocal claims  of  the  two  partie8,and  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  regulate  their  mutual 
intercourse,  should  be  fully  understood. 
Every  one  will  feel  that  at  present  this  rela- 
tion is  not  established  on  a  sound  basis, 
and  does  not  work  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 

It  is  impossible  it  should  do  so.  We  are 
now  encountering  the  difficulties  of  a  tran- 

pu^Ucfimd  rtdMed  to  rOitve  th*  poor  ««  brought  wU  eomptU' 
tin  vUk  iAm«  wretched  Miip#lrM««,  who  were  ttmggUng  to 
nippvri  thtmsdvet  and  their  children.' 

«  And  thus  funds  raised  by  Lord  Ashley  to  re- 
lieve 975  'are  brought  into  competition  with 
these  wretched  sempstresses'— 1 ,950  of  them,  at 
least,  turned  away  from  the  doors  of  this  society, 
whence  they  had  gone,  deluded  into  a  hope  of 
being  bettered,  but  finding  the  fruiu  to  be  to 
them  only  a  deepening  of  their  misery  and  degra- 
dation. Do  not  let  it  be  held  out  that,  with  in- 
crease of  funds,  the  1,950  will  be  served  loo. 
This  Ashleyism,  to  be  rightly  carried  out  to  its 
end,  would  convert  the  whole  community  into 
one  huge  charity  society  ;— and  is  this  chanty— 
ihis  Ashleyan  charity-TSO  blessed  a  thing  that 
people  can  thus  desire  its  extension  ? 

"  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  or  too  much 
inculcated,  that,  by  the  laws  of  these  realms- 
laws  patronized  by  Lord  Ashley  and  bis  friends, 
with  all  the  earnestness,  at  least,  that  they  pa- 
tronized the  needlewomen— there  is  among  ut  a 
limiUd  demand  for  labor  and  a  circumscribed 
muintily  of  bread.  While  these  arrangements 
last  labor  may  be  transferred  from  hand  to  hand, 
but  charity  societies  cannot  make  work  profitable 
that  the  world  does  not  need,  nor  give  out  bread 
from  stones.  Yet  Lord  Ashley,  who  comes  up 
from  Dorsetshire,  where  laborers  with  large  fam- 
ilies are  living  on  seven  shillings  a  week,  and 
abuses  London  shopkeepers  for  not  beins  able  to 
give  more  than  that  to  single  women  for  their 
work,  and  goes  down  to  Lancashire  to  take  away 
two  hours'  worth  of  labor  from  hands  in  manufac- 
tories whether  they  will  or  no,  goes  away  to  Par- 
Uament  where,  and  where  only  (along  with  657 
other  gentlemen),  he  wields  a  real  power,  and 
does  what  in  him  lies  to  make  long  hours  of  work 
and  slender  payment  for  it  an  absolute  necessity 
for  aeven-eighlhs  of  the  community,  if  they  do  not 
choose  to  surve  and  die  at  once,  by  limiting  the 
demand  for  all  their  labor,  and  stinting  the  supply 
of  all  their  bread. 
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sition  state,  in  which  former  rales  and  lies 
are  loosened,  and  the  new  ones  fitted  to 
our  changed  condition  are  as  yet  unformed, 
or  imperfectly  recognized.  Now  there  are 
three  several  positions  in  which  capital  and 
labor  may  relatively  stand;  the  position  of 
slavery,  of  feudal  vassalage,  and  of  free 
and  simple  bargain  ;  the  servile,  the  feudal, 
and  the  equal :  and  it  is  from  not  bearing 
in  mind  the  distinction  between  them  thai 
oar  notions  as  to  rights  and  duties  are  so 
misty  and  fluctuating.  In  ihejirst  of  these 
relative  positions,  which  is  both  the  earliesl 
and  the  simplest,  perfect  subjection  is  re- 
paid by  complete  protection  and  subsist- 
ence; the  master  exacts  from  his  slave  all 
the  duties  of  implicit  obedience,  and  in  re- 
turn incurs  towards  him  all  the  obligations 
consequent  upon  absolute  power.  In  ihe 
second, — the  position  of  va8salage---irapeT- 
fect  submission  and  occasional  services  are 
recompensed  by  partial  protection,  and  aids 
in  the  procuring  of  a  sustenance.  In  re- 
turn for  living  on  the  land  of  his  feudal  su* 
perior,  and  under  the  shadow  of  his  power, 
the  vassal  performs  certain  stipulated  servi- 
ces without  reward,  and  renders  the  willing 
homage  of  gratitude  and  reverence.  In  the 
third  relation,  that  of  bargain  or  mutaal 
arrangement,  simple  service  is  balanced 
against  simple  payment.  The  capitalist 
contracts  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  return  for 
a  certain  work  which  the  laborer  contracts 
to  perform. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  in  this  country  we 
are  passing  from  the  second  to  the  third  of 
these  relations.  The  second  is  almost  aban- 
doned, but  the  third  is  not  yet  fully  estab- 
lished and  recognized.  Among  the  great 
manufacturing  employers  of  labor,  there  is 
some  clinging  to  the  feudal  notions  of  by- 
gone times,  and  among  the  great  agricul- 
tural proprietors  still  more.  The  same 
may  be  said,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  the  la- 
borers in  their  respective  districts.  In  the 
case  of  both  capitalists  and  laborers  (and 
for  clearness  we  shall  now  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  case  of  manufacturing  industry) 
they  do  not  see  clearly^  or  feelinvariahhf  in 
which  of  the  two  previously  mentioned  rela- 
tive  positions  they  intend  to  stand.  Each 
party  borrows  s«ii€0^lAe  claims  oftkepre* 
ceding  but  forgets  the  correlative  obliga- 
tions. The  artisan  conceives  that  he  is 
entitled  to  claim  from  his  master  the  for- 
bearance, the  kindness,  the  assistance  in 
difficulty  and  distress,  which  belong  to  the 
feudal  relation ;  but  he  forgets  to  pay  the 
corresponding  duties  of  consideration,  con- 
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Bdence,  and  respect.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  master  is  too  apt  to  forget  that  in  the 
eye  of  the  Jaw  his  servants  are  now  his 
equal  feilow-citizeoSy  and  to  exact  from 
them,  not  onlj  the  work  he  pays  them  for, 
but  that  deference,  respect,  and  implicit 
obedience,  to  which  only  beneficence,  jus- 
tice, and  consideration  on  his  part,  can  fairly 
entitle  him.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  the 
neglect  of  these  simple  reflections  that  has 
given  rise  to  so  much  of  the  uneasy  and  un- 
kindly feeling  which  unhappily  prevails  too 
extensively  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
artisan  ;  which  gives  rise  to  the  charges  of 
ingratitude  and  unreasonableness  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  unfeeling  selfishness  on  the 
other.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  classes  is  now  more  that 
of  simple  bargain  than  any  other.  We  do 
not  say  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  so, 
but  it  is  fast  becoming  so,  and  every  thing 
tends  to  complete  and  consolidate  this  posi- 
tion ;  and  it  only  requires  to  be  fully  un- 
derstood that  if  one  of  the  parties  borrows 
any  thing  from  either  of  the  previous  con- 
ditions, the  other  must  be  held  entitled  to 
do  the  same.  We  cannot  make  society 
step  back  into  feudalism,  however  modi- 
fied ;  and,  whatever  Young  England  may 
think,  it  would  be  as  undesirable  as  it  is 
impossible.  The  only  matter  for  regret  is 
that,  owing  to  the  want  of  statesmanlike 
foresight, ^and  adequate  preparation,  the 
third  relation  between  capital  and  labor 
has  come  upon  us  before  either  cctpitalists 
or  laborers  are  quite  jitted  to  meet  it. 

"  I  do  not  wish,"  says  our  author,  "  to  assert 
a  principle  larger  than  the  occasion  demands ; 
and  I  am  therefore  unwilling  to  declare  that 
we  cannot  justly  entiT  into  a  relation  so  mea- 
ger with  our  fellow  creatures,  as  that  of  em- 
ploying all  their  labor,  and  giving  them  noth- 
ing but  money  in  return.  There  might,  per- 
haps, be  a  state  of  society  in  which  such  a  re- 
lation would  not  be  culpable,  a  state  in  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  employed  were  cultivated 
and  considerate  men ;  and  where  the  commm 
interests  of  master  and  man  were  well  under- 
stood. But  we  have  not  to  deal  with  any 
such  imaginary  case." — p  36. 

This  is  true.  But  to  this  "  meager  rela- 
tion" we  are  fast  coming,  greatly,  though 
not  wholly,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the 
working  classes  themselves ;  and  our  efforts 
should  therefore  be  directed  to  render 
them  so  *'  cultivated  and  considerate,"  as 
to  encounter  that  relation  with  as  little 
mischief  as  may  be.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
M.  de  Tocqueville  (and  his  remarks  art 
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fally  borne  out  by  the  observation  of  others), 
that  in  America  this  result  has  been  al- 
ready obtained.  The  whole  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  chapters  of  his  fourth  volume  are 
well  worth  studying,  in  reference  to  this 
subject.  We  can  only  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences. 

"  In  democracies,  at  any  moment  a  servant 
may  become  a  master,  and  he  aspires  to  rise 
to  that  condition ;  the  servant  therefore  is  not 
a  different  man  from  the  master.  Why  then 
has  the  former  a  right  to  command,  and  what 
compels  the  latter  to  obey?  the  free  and  tem- 
porary consent  of  both  their  wills.  Neither  of 
them  is  by  nature  inferior  to*  the  other ;  they 
only  become  so  for  a  time  by  covenant. 
Within  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  the  one  is  a 
servant,  the  other  a  master ;  beyond  it  they 
are  two  citizens  of  the  commonwealth — two 
men.  I  beg  the  reader  particularly  to  observe, 
that  this  is  not  only  the  notion  which  servants 
themselves  entertflin  of  their  own  condition ; 
it  is  looked  upon  by  masters  in  the  same  light; 
and  tlie  precise  limits  of  authority  and  obedi- 
ence ewe  as  clearly  settled  in  the  mind  of  the 
one  as  in  that  of  the  other.  The  master  holds 
the  contract  of  service  to  be  the  only  source  of 
his  power,  and  the  servant  regards  it  as  the 
only  cause  of  his  obedience.  They  do  not 
quarrel  about  their  reciprocal  situations,  but 
each  knows  his  own  ana  keeps  it.  The  ser- 
vants appear  to  me  to  carry  into  service  some 
of  those  manly  habits  which  independence  and 
equality  engender.  Having  once  selected  a 
hurd  way  of  life,  they  do  not  seek  to  escape 
from  it  by  indirect  means ;  and  they  have  suf- 
ficient respect  for  themselves  not  to  refuse  to 
their  masters  that  obedience  which  they  have 
promised.  On  their  part,  masters  require 
nothing  of  their  servants  but  the  faithful  and 
rigorous  performance  of  the  covenant ;  they  do 
not  ask  for  marks  of  respect,  they  do  not  claim 
their  love  or  devoted  attachment ;  it  is  enough 
that,  as  servanui,  they  are  exact  and  honest. 
.  .  But,  whilst  the  transition  from  one  social 
condition  to  another  is  going  on,  there  is  al- 
most always  a  time  when  men's  minds  fluctu- 
ate between  the  aristocratic  notion  of  subjec- 
tion, and  the  democratic  notion  of  obedience* 
Obedience  then  loses  its  moral  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  him  who  obeys ;  he  no  longer  con- 
siders it  as  a  species  of  divine  obligation,  and 
he  does  not  yet  view  it  under  its  purely  hitman 
aspect :  it  has  to  him  no  character  of  sanctity 
or  of  justice,  and  he  submits  to  it  as  a  degrade 
ing  but  profitable  condition." — Democracy  in 
America,  iv.,  c.  5. 

Let  Bs  now— putting  aside  for  a  moment 
the  reciprocal  claims  of  man  upon  man,  of 
Christian  upon  Christian — and  regarding 
the  capitalist  and  the  laborer  simply  in 
their  mutual  relation  of  two  contracting 
parties — inquire  briefly,  what  are  the  claims 
of  Labor  t 
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Labor  has  a  right  to  claim  justice,  not 
charity — ^that  is,  it  has  a  right  to  claim 
that,  in  the  great  bargain  to  be  struck  be- 
tween  capital  and  labor,  no  advantage 
shall  be  given  to  capital,  directly  or  tni/t- 
rectlff,  by  legislative  enactments.  It  cau 
claim  nothing  more;  but  this  implies 
much. 

It  implies,  in  the  jirst  place,  that  legisla- 
ture shall  do  nothing,  or  shall  undo  or  equi- 
poise what  has  been  done,  either  to  facili- 
tate the  education  of  capitalists,  or  to  im- 
pede the  education  of  laborers,  since  there 
can  be  no  fair  or  equal  bargaining  between 
ignorance  and  knowledge.  Now  it  is  no- 
torious that  not  only  has  every  facility  and 
encouragement  been  given  for  centuries 
back  by  wealthy  and  privileged  endow- 
ments, to  the  instruction  of  the  upper 
classes,  but  that  endowments  originally  de- 
signed for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  have 
been  diverted  from  their  purpose,  or  suffer- 
ed to  fall  into  disuse,  by  the  neglect  of 
those  rulers  whose  duty  it  was  to  have 
watched  over  and  enforced  a  sacred  trust. 
It  is  notorious,  also,  that  till  the  last  few 
years  legislature  has  done  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  promote  the  education  of  the  work- 
ing classes ;  that  its  provision  for  that  pur- 
pose even  now  is  upon  the  most  pitiful  and 
niggard  scale ;  and  that  it  has  suffered  the 
narrow  intolerance  of  sectaries  and  the 
domineering  spirit  of  the  hierarchy  to  thwart 
its  first  faint  efforts  to  repair  the  injustice 
and  neglect  of  centuries.  If  labor  has 
one  claim  more  sacred  than  another,  it  is 
that  it  shall  be  educated  Into  a  knowledge 
of  its  interests,  its  duties,  and  its  rights. 

The  one  great  claim  we  have  laid  down 
implies,  in  the  5«rond  place,  that  legislature 
shall  have  done  nothing  either  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  the  laborers  or  to  restrict 
the  field  of  their  employment;  since  either 
proceeding  will  lessen  the  value  of  their  la- 
bor, and  of  course  the  price  they  can  obtain 
for  it.  In  this  matter,  also,  *'  we  are  verily 
guilty  concerning  our  brother."  The  very 
Ignorance  in  which  we  have  allowed  the 
people  to  remain,  the  mischievous  and 
senseless  principles  on  which  our  Poor 
Law  was  so  long  administered,  the  anxiety 
of  our  great  landed  proprietors  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  political  dependents, 
have  all  tended  to  stimulate  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  poor,  while  the  whole  tendency 
of  our  commercial  policy  for  more  than 
half  a  century  has  been  to  limit  the  field  of 
employment,  and  thus  defraud  labor  of  its 
due  demand ;  and  it  is  only  during  the  last 
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lustrum  that  the  efforts  of  manufacturing 
capitalists  have  awakened  the  legislature  to 
a  sense  of  its  errors  and  injustice,  and  in- 
duced it  slowly  to  retrace  its  steps. 

Thirdly,  the  admitted  claim  implies  that 
legislature  shall  have  done  nothing,  or  shall 
undo  what  has  been  done,  to  enhance  the 
price  of  the  articles  which  the  laborer  has 
to  buy,  or  of  those  which  the  capitalist  has 
to  sell ;  since  this  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  of  the  earnings  of  the  former, 
and  to  an  augmentation  of  the  profits  of 
the  latter.  Unhappily  this  claim  has  been 
insolently  and  systematically  set  at  naught. 
Legislature  has  done  all  in  its  power,  has 
exhausted  its  ingenuity,  to  enhance  the 
price  of  the  principal  article,  which  the  la- 
borer buys  and  the  legislator  sells;  and 
this  enormous  injustice  is  still  unremedied. 

Fourthly f  it  implies  that  in  all  matters  of 
combination,  either  to  keep  up  or  keep 
down  wages,  the  law  should  give  equal 
liberty  or  equal  restriction  to  each  party. 
In  this  point  the  law  is  impartial ;  and  in 
fact,  the  administration  of  the  law  is  favor- 
able rather  to  the  artisan  than  to  the  capi- 
talist. 

These  are  the  claims  of  labor — clear 
and  unquestionable.  If  labor  demands 
more  than  this,  it  must  give  an  equivalent. 
The  laborer  gives  labor  to  his  employer  in  re» 
turn  for  wages ;  if  he  expects  his  employer  to 
give  him  more  than  wages,  he  must  give  him 
more  than  labor.  If  the  employer  is  to  give  to 
the  laborer  protection,  education,  kind- 
ness and  assistance  in  hard  times  (which 
undoubtedly  it  is  most  desirable  he  should), 
the  laborer,  on  his  part,  must  render  respect, 
obedience  and  confidence  to  his  employer. 
Without  these  it  is  impossible  even  for  the 
best-intentioned  employer  effectually  to 
serve  him. 

Now  we  are  far  from  saying  that  we 
consider  the  most  "  meager  relation"  be- 
tween the  parties  as  the  best.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  should  wish  that  every  large  em- 
ployer of  labor  should  be  a  reverenced  and 
valued  friend  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of 
confiding  and  attached  workmen.  Bat 
the  two  positions  are  correlative;  the  one 
cannot  exist  without  the  other ;  and  those 
are  no  true  friends  to  the  laborer  or  the 
artisan  who  would  persuade  him  that  the 
neglected  duties  are  all  on  the  part  of  his 
employer,  and  the  denied  or  forgotten 
rights  all  on  bis  own. 

Before  we  conclude,  let  us  add  one  word 
on  a  subject  now  rarely  touched  opon,  but 
one  to  which  attention  occasionally  requires 
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to  be  recalled— the  coanter  claims  of  capi- 
tal on  labor.  Passing  over  the  simplest — a 
diligent  and  faithful  performance  of  the 
work  which  the  laborer  has  contracted  to 
perform,  the  rest  resolve  themselves  into 
one.  Capital  has  a  right  to  require  from 
labor  that  it  shall  not  in  a  mistaken 
pursuit  of  its  own  exclusive  interests, 
act  fatally  to  the  interests  of  both.  Cap- 
ital has  a  right  to  require  not  that  labor 
shall  neglect,  but  that  it  shall  under- 
stand  its  own  interests.  When  it  has  not 
understood  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  saw- 
yers and  shipbuilders  of  Ireland,  it  has 
banished  capital  and  ruined  itself.  In  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  our  own  country 
we  see  among  the  operatives  too  much  of 
the  same  misconception  and  want  of 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  matter. 
Their  own  views  are,  naturally  enough,  lim- 
ited and  inaccurate;  and  unhappily  they 
have  too  little  confidence  in  their  employers, 
even  where  that  confidence  has  been  de- 
served by  a  long  course  of  unswerving 
justice  and  consideration,  to  listen  to  their 
exposition  of  the  truth.  In  consequence, 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  made  the  tools 
and  the  victims  of  men,  whose  livelihood 
is  derived  from  the  misunderstandings  they 
create  and  foster ;  and  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal annually  destroyed,  and  of  wages  annu- 
ally foregone,  owing  to  this  cause  alone, 
would  astonish  any  one,  if  fairly  calculated 

out. 

We  have  been  led  to  speak  of  this  by  ob- 
serving the  numerous  strikes  for  advance  of 
wages,  or  redress  of  complaints,  which, 
with  returning  prosperity,  have  been  so 
rife  daring  the  last  six  months  in  the  man- 
ufacturing districts,  especially  among  the 
colliers,  millwrights,  and  factory  hands. 
We  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  as 
to  which  party  has  justice  on  their  side  in 
these  unfortunate  disputes.  We  wish 
merely  to  call  attention  to  the  amount  of 
capital  which  has  thus  been  thrown  idle, 
and  therefore  diminished  or  destroyed, 
and  to  the  heavy  loss  which  has  been  thus 
incurred  by  the  operatives  themselves. 
One  case  will  suffice  to  put  our  meaning  in 
a  clear  point  of  view.  A  large  number  of 
operatives  employed  in  an  establishment 
where  extensive  fixed  capital  was  employ- 
ed, left  their  work  and  demanded  an  ad- 
vance of  five  per  cent. ;  but  owing  to  some 
circumstances  connected  with  the  strike, 
and  their  conduct  in  the  course  of  it,  the 
demand  was  resisted,  and  they  remained 
out  six  weeks.     At  the  expiration  of  this 
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time,  they  returned  to  their  work,  having 
obtained  nearly  the  whole  advance  they 
asked ;  but  en  coming  to  calculate  the 
consequences,  it  appeared  that  the  propri- 
etor had  lost  by  the  stoppage  a  sum  equal 
to  five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed, 
and  that  it  would  take  120  weeks ^  or  nearly 
two  years  and  a  half  at  the  advanced  rate 
of  wages  ^  before  the  workmen  would  have 
replaced  the  earninffs  they  had  foregone 
during  the  strike.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  all 
probability,  before  the  two  years  and  a 
half  have  elapsed,  trade  may  again  have 
become  unprosperous,  and  the  advance 
now  so  dearly  purchased  will  have  to  be 
relinquished.  It  is  owing  to  injudicious 
struggles  between  capital  and  labor,  such 
as  the  above,  that  the  actual  earnings  of 
the  operatives  are  sometimes  actually  less 
in  prosperous,  than  in  dull  and  languid  pe- 
riods of  trade.  In  other  cases,  as  among 
the  colliers,  when  the  strike  has  lasted  for 
months,  no  advance  and  no  lapse  of  time  csn 
repay  the  losses  which  they  have  incurred. 

The  feudal  age  is  gone ;  and  neither 
its  benefits  nor  its  evils  can  now  be 
brought  back.  We  can  no  longer  really 
serve  the  people,  or  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition by  protecting  them  as  vassals,  or 
supporting  them  as  slaves,  or  by  almsgiv' 
ingy  as  to  paupers  and  beggars.  The 
only  plan  which  appears  to  us  at  once 
sound  in  its  principle,  and  promising  as 
to  its  prospects,  is  to  spread  instruction 
among  the  masses  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  and  then  leave  them  to  "  work  out 
their  own  salvation ;''  to  throw  them  on 
their  own  resources,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  give  those  resources  full  and  free  scope ; 
to  give  them  the  means  of  rising,  to  show 
them  the  way  of  rising,  and  then  leave 
them  (with  our  best  wishes  and  encourage- 
ments), to  raise  themselves.  Any  other 
elevation  than  one  so  achieved  will  be 
ill-founded,  precarious,  and  temporary. 

The  second  portion  of  the  *  Claims  of 
Labor,'  which  has  just  issued  from  the 
press,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  class  of  remedies  for  the  physi- 
cal evils  of  our  town  population,  which  is 
suggested  by  the  *  Health  of  Towns  Report,* 
such  as  ventilation,  sewerage,  building, 
supply  of  water,  &c.  The  author  has  sup- 
plied nothing  new,  but  has  brought  out  in 
vivid  relief,  and  placed  before  the  public 
in  an  available  form,  the  appalling  facts 
brought  to  light  by  recent  inquiries.  We 
shall  not  quote  any  of  his  pictures,  for  we 
cannot   abridge  what  is  in  itself  a  brief 
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epitome,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  supersede 
the  necessity  oF  referring  to  his  pages. 
But  we  request  attention  to  the  following 
remarks,  as  peculiarly  important  at  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture. 

*^  If  there  is  any  thing  that  requires  thought 
and  experience,  it  is  the  exercise  of  charity  in 
such  a  complicated  system  ns  modern  life.  I 
do  not  know  a  more  alarming  sight  than  a 
number  of  people  rushing  to  be  benevolent 
without  thought  In  any  general  impulse, 
there  are  at  least  as  many  thoughtless  as 
wise  persons  excited  by  it;  ihe  latter  may 
be  saved  from  doing  very  foolish  things  by 
nn  instinct  of  sagacity ;  but  for  the  (?reat  mass 
of  mankind,  the  facts  require  to  he  clearly 
stated  and  the  inferences  carefully  drawn  for 
them,  if  they  are  to  be  prevented  from  wasting 
their  benevolent  impulses  upon  foolish  or 
mischievous  undertakmgs." — p.  219. 

The  author  makes  some  most  judicious 
and  much-called-for  observations  upon  a 
besetting  sin  of  the  philanthropic. 

"  To  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  poor  may 
be  no  gain,  if  in  the  process  we  aggravate 
the  envies  a!id  jealousies  which  may  be  their 
especial  temptation.  The  spirit  to  be  wished  for 
is  sympathy ;  and  that  will  not  be  produced 
by  needless  reproaches.  Besides,  it  is  such 
foolish  injustice  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  upon  any  class.  If  we 
must  select  any  class,  ao  not  let  us  turn  to  the 
wealthy,  whom,  perhaps,  we  think  of  first 
They  have,  in  no  time  that  I  am  awnre  of, 
been  the  pre-eminent  rulers  of  the  world. 
The  thinkers  and  writers,  they  are  the  gov- 
erning class." 

Several  of  our  roost  popular  writers  of 
the  present  day  have  been  guilty — one  in 
particular— of  this  encouragement  of  en- 
mity. 

"  They  should  recollect  that  literature  may 
fawn  upon  the  masses  as  well  as  on  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  in  these  days  the  temptation  is 
in  the  former  direction.  But  what  is  most 
grievous  in  this  kind  of  writing  is  the  mis- 
chief it  may  do  to  the  working  people  them- 
selves. If  you  have  their  true  welfare  at 
heart,  you  will  not  only  care  for  their  being 
fed  and  clothed,  but  you  will  be  anxious 
not  to  encourage  unreasonable  expectations 
in  them,  not  to  make  them  ungrateful  or 
greedy-minded.  Above  all.  yon  will  be  soli- 
citous to  preserve  some  selr-reliance  in  them. 
You  will  DC  careful  not  to  let  them  think  that 
their  condition  can  be  wholly  changed  with- 
out exertion  of  their  own De- 
pend upon  t/,  honest  and  bold  things  require 
to  be  said  to  the  lower  as  tDell  as  to  the  higher 
classes ;  and  the  former  are,  in  these  times, 
much  less  likely  to  have  such  things  address- 
ed to  them."— p.  253. 

W.  R.  O. 


HUNT'S  IMAGINATION  AND  FANCY. 

From  the  Doblin  Uolvenit j  MtfRsia*. 

Imagination  and  Fancy,  By  Leigh  Hunt. 
Small  8vo.     London  :  1845. 

Wk  have,  in  the  book  before  as,  full  and 
safficing  proof  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  man 
whose  abundant  and  acknowledged  abili- 
ties for  the  pleasant  labor  be  has  underlay 
ken,  have  been  ceaselessly  spreading  them- 
selves over  the  varied  interests  of  human 
life.  To  the  vivid  and  continual  experience 
of  active  life,  we  find  joined  the  giOs  of  a 
"  shaping  intellect"  and  that  ardent  poetic 
temperament  which  allies  itself  to  all  that 
is  greatest  in  the  works  of  others  in  genial 
and  willing  sympathy.  He  sees  himself,  and 
would  have  others  see  with  him,  that  all 
which  we  most  justly  deem  human,  is  poetic 
too — Hope,  Love,  Reverence — aggrandized 
and  purified  indeed,  and  seen  through  a 
glorious  medium;  yet  not  the  less  human, 
and  therefore  good  and  fitting  to  be  known 
and  loved  by  all  men.  Himself  a  poet,  and 
the  associate  of  poets,  Mr.  Hunt  seeks  to 
gather  around  him  such  readers  as  will 
gladly  listen  to  some  strains  of  "  the  dead 
but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule  onr 
spirits  from  their  urns." 

He  would  aid  them,  too,  by  the  results 
of  some  of  his  theoretical  inquiries,  which 
he  ofiers  in  answer  to  the  chief  but  compre- 
hensive question, "  What  is  Poetry  t"  Po- 
etry is  for  him  '*  the  utterance  of  a  passion 
for  truth,  beauty,  and  power,  embodying 
and  illustrating  its  conception  by  Imagina- 
tion and  Fancy,  and  modulating  its  lan- 
guage on  the  principle  of  variety  in  uni- 
formity. Its  means  are  whatever  the  uni- 
verse contains  :  and  its  ends,  pleasure  and 
exaltation."  Beauty  is  "nothing  but  the 
loveliest  form  of  pleasure."  To  these  deep 
impressions  of  love  and  truth,  Imagination 
must  subserve  and  minister  in  rendering 
them  more  intense  by  the  images  with 
which  it  illustrates  them ;  while  Fancy 
sports  with  the  objects  of  its  aflfection,  and 
'*  laughs  with  what  it  loves."  Even  the 
external  form  of  verse  becomes  a  sharer 
in  the  triumph,  by  making  "  diflicolty  itself 
a  part  of  the  poet's  facility  and  joy."  This 
affectionate  insight  into  the  mysteries  of 
poetry  could,  in  its  growth  and  expansion, 
leave  no  room  for  meaner  passions;  and 
thus,  indeed,  it  has  been,  for  we  learn  from 
his  own  generous  confession,  how  deeply 
he  mourns  the  estrangements  and  misun- 
derstandings which  severed  him   from  t 


me  at  the  time,  ind  I  did  not  know  (much 
u  I  admired  bim)  how  great  a  poet  lived 
io  that  grove  at  Hlghgate ;  or  I  would  hare 
cultiraled  its  wallu  more,  aa  1  might  have 
done,  and  endeavored  to  relurn  him,  with 
mj  gratitude,  a  small  portion  or  the  delight 
his  veriea  have  given  me."  Hr.  Hunt  has 
stated  the  objects  of  his  work  so  pleasantly 
in  his  preface,  that  we  may  quote  his  own 
.,  and  leave  it  to  apeak  for  itself: — 


"  This  book  ia  inteniled  for  all  lovera  of  po- 
etry nnd  the  aiater  aria,  but  more  especially 
for  those  of  the  most  poetical  sort,  and  moat 
eipecialjy  for  (he  youngeBC  and  the  oldest : 
for,  aa  the  former  may  indioe  to  il  for  informa- 
lion'a  aake,  the  latter  will,  perhip«.  not  refuse 
il  their  ^ood  will  for  the  aake  of  old  favorilea. 
The  editor  haa  of\en  wished  for  such  a  book 
himself;  and,  as  nobody  will  make  it  for  him, 
he  has  made  it  for  others.  It  was  sug-jresled 
h<f  the  approbation  which  the  readera  of  a  pe- 
riodical work  bestowed  on  some  extracts  from 
the  poets,  commented  and  marked  vith  ilal- 
ict,  on  a  princifU  o/ca-penuai,  ea  though  the 
editor  were  reading  the  passages  in  their  com- 
pany. He  does  not  expect,  of  course,  that 
e»ery  reader  will  agrea  with  the  preferences 
of  particular  lines  or  pnasages,  intimated  by 
the  iiallcs.  Borne  wilf  think  them  too  numer- 
ous) some,  perhaps,  loo  few:  but  these  will 
have  the  goodness  to  recollect  what  hos  just 
been  stated,  thai  the  plan  wad  suifjicsted  by 
others  who  desired  them.  The  editor,  at  any 
rate,  begs  to  be  considered  as  having  mark- 
ed the  passages  in  no  spirit  ofdietation  to  any 
one,  much  less  of  dispara^ment  10  all  the  ad- 
mirable passages  not  marked.  If  lie  assumed 
any  thing  at  all  (beyond  what  is  implied  in 
the  fact  of  imparting  experience),  it  was  I  he 
probable  mutual  pleasure  of  the  reader,  his 
companion;  just  as  in  reading  out  loud  one 
ioelinciivety  increases  one's  emphasis  here 
and  there,  and  implies  a  certain  accordance  of 
enjoyment  on  the  partof  the  hearers.  In  short, 
all  poetic  readers  are  expected  to  have  a  more 
than  ordinary  portion  of  Byrapathy,especially 
with  those  wtio  take  paina  to  please  them ;  and 
the  editor  desires  no  larger  amount  of  it  than 
he  gratefully  gives  Io  any  friend  who  is  good 
enough  to  read  out  similar  passages  Io  tiim- 
self  The  object  of  the  boolt  is  threefold : — 
To  present  the  public  with  some  of  the  finest 
passages  in  Gnglish  poetry,  10  marked  and 
commented;  to  furnlah  such  an  account,  innn 
essay,  of  the  nature  and  requirements  of  poe- 
try, as  may  enable  readers  in  general  to  give 
an  antuer  on  those  poinU  to  themtehet  and 
others  J  and  to  show,  throughout  the  greater 

Grt  of  the  volume,  what  sort  of  poetry  is  to 
considered  as  poetry  of  the  most  poetical 
kind,  or  such  as  exhibits  the  Imaginaiion  and 
Fancy  in  a  slate  of  predomiaance,  undisputed 


its  element,  like  a 


e  distilled." 


Our  readera  may  have  heard  of  the  story 
if  a  famous  French  mathematician,  who, 
being  taken  to  see  one  of  Racine's  plays, 
asked,  when  the  performance  was  ended. 

What  it  proved  T"  The  manner  in  which 
we  sometimes  hear  the  merits  and  aims  of 
poetry  discussed,  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
dullness  of  poetic  eyesight,  not  very  far 
need  beyond  the  total  blindness  of  this 
learned  man  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
world  of  emotion.  We  do,  indeed,  admit 
the  existence  of  such  a  world  aa  a  matter 
of  speculative  reasoning,  and  adhering  to 
the  crude  suppositions  of  a  partial  experi- 
ence, venture  to  theorize  on  its  origin  and 
aws.  We  think,  perhaps,  that  we  have 
tatisfactorily  explained  the  wondrous  "  orbs 
:>r  song"  which  gild  its  Armament;  but 
then  cornea  some  one  who,  eitdued  with  a 
keener  vision,  or  guiding,  perhaps,  some 
'Ij-discovered  "telescope  of  truth," 
speedily  dissipates  these  comfortabk  creeds, 

.d  compels  us  to  explore  anew  the  "  starry 

)rld  of  song."  Such  a  task  haa  been  im- 
posed on  our  generation,  and  if  the  number 
if  laborers  were  alone  a  guarantee  for  its 
performance,  we  should  long  ere  this  have 
arrived  at  our  goal.  But,  however  justly 
may  flatter  ourselves  with  the  idea  of 
superiority  of  our  poets  to  those  whom 
predecessors  of  the  eighteenth  century 
delighted  to  honor,  and  may  hope,  by  an 
intelligent  communing  with  the  mighty 
works  of  the  glorious  spirits  of  earlier  days, 
to  ren^pen  those  fountains  of  inspiration 
which  the  dust  and  ruins  of  decaying  ioaii- 
tutions  and  a  rotten  humanity  had  choked ; 
yet  noble  eRbrt,  rather  than  success  perfect- 
1;  achieved,  forms  our  truest  vindication 
from  the  charge  of  having  rested  in  an  ig- 
noble inactivity,  when  we  should  have  re- 
membered that 


To  all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of 
British  art,  the  anarchy  of  the  poetical 
principles,  aims,  and  efforts,  which  still 
prevail  alike  in  its  highest  and  lowest 
forma,  must,  we  think,  be  apparent;  and, 
making  all  fair  allowance  for  "  poetical  li- 
cense," this  wayward  intellect  cannot,  afler 
all,  be  productive  oflasting  famelo  the  in- 
dividual author,  or  abiding  good  to  society. 

To  sustain  the  elevated  position  rightful- 
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\y  assigned  to  the  poet  is,  in  our  day,  a  joy 
and  privilege  granted  to  those  only  who 
have  joined  to  those  gifts  which,  Alfred 
Tennyson  has  told  us,  form  the  poet's 
dower — 

"  Tho  bate  of  bate,  tbe  scorn  of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love," 

the  not  less  necessary,  and,  therefore, 
hardly  less  noble  acquirements  of  a  culti- 
vation, providently  directing  them  into 
their  proper  and  peculiar  channels,  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  eternal  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  of  art,  the  child  of  nature.  Sci- 
ence and  history  are  rapidly  entering  those 
regions  which  we  have  till  now  held  the 
consecrated  and  exclusive  ground  of  art. 
The  emotions  roused  by  the  contemplation 
of  stupendous  revolutions  of  systems;  by 
the  marvellous  discoveries  and  inventions 
of  science  now  far  outstripping  the  wildest 
dreams  of  poetical  romance;  by  the  union 
of  epic  dignity,  and  dramatic  excitement 
with  the  charms  of  narrative,  in  our  great 
living  historians  ;  may  prove  at  once  sour- 
ces of  fear  and  of  hope  to  the  poet ;  of  fear, 
should  he  wilfully  sin  against  the  requisi- 
tions of  his  own  art — of  hope,  as  stirring 
the  general  mind  to  a  participation  in  the 
noble  impulses  and  divine  affections, 
which,  shining  throughout  all  his  works, 
manifest  the  law  and  impulse  of  his  spirit. 
The  public,  too,  must  share  in  his  enlight- 
enment on  art,  as  we  believe  it  formerly 
did  in  the  "  high  and  palmy"  days  of  our 
drama.  We  do  not  at  all  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  advocating  that  exclusive  habit  of 
analyzing  emotions,  which  most  artists 
very  wisely  contemn.  Such  processes  of 
marring  "  the  beauteous  forms  of  things" 
are  characteristic  of  the  meddlin^r  intellect 
which  "  murders  to  dissect."  The  meta- 
physical critics  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  occupied  with  little  else.  To  such 
rude  questioning  the  spirit  of  poetry  wijl 
not  unveil  its  secrets — coming  as  from  a 
different  sphere — uttering  "  things  which 
no  gross  ear  can  hear" — passing  coldly  by 
such  as  are  unable,  or  care  not  to  listen 
reverently — 

*<  We  do  It  wrong,  being  lo  majestical, 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence.'* 

In  such  a  spirit  much  of  endurini;  mem- 
ory has  been  effected  by  Hazlitt,  Wilson, 
Knight,  whose  labors,  prompted  by  the 
love,  and  justified  by  the  knowledge  of  art, 
have  been  gratefully  welcomed  by  those 


whom  they  have  delighted  and  enlightened. 
But  the  subject  is  exhaustless,  and  while 
we  may  look  forward  to  the  fuller  develop- 
ment of  Mr.  Hunt's  views  in  the  promised 
volumes  of  further  selections,  we  hasten  to 
acknowledge  the  instruction  which  we  have 
derived  from  the  present  interesting  essay. 
His  observations  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
been  suggested  by  the  peculiar  relations  of 
our  modern  society  to  the  poetic  art.  Pra- 
dently  avoiding  all  those  abstract,  and, 
generally  speaking,  purely  verbal  contro- 
versies, which  have  long  agitated  critics  on 
the  merits  of  the  so-called  Real  and  Ideal 
schools  of  poetry,  he  yet  conveys  deBnite 
ideas  on  the  specific  questions  involved  in 
the  discussions.  We  have  been  particularly 
struck  by  the  manner  in  which  he  vindi- 
cates to  the  supernatural  elements  of  our 
nature  their  poetical  rights.  The  time  has 
now  passed  away  when,  the  supernatural 
being  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  supersti* 
tious,  it  was  deemed  a  worthy  employment 
for  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  centurj  to 
expend  their  keen  wit  in  efforts  to  make  it 
wholly  ridiculous. 

We  begin  to  feel  that  it  is  the  great  and 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  Imagination,  to 
sympathize  with  forms  of  beauty,  which, 
unreal  as  they  may  be  for  the  understand- 
ing, are  eternal  truths  for  all  who  can  feel 
the  **  lovely  and  immortal  power  of  genius, 
that  can  stretch  its  hand  to  us  out  of  the 
wastes  of  time,  thousands  of  years  back/' 

Tbe  Imagination  demands  not  the  reali- 
ty of  these  beings,  but  simply  that  they 
should  be  such  as  to  win  upon  our  sympa- 
thy. 

*'  Their  possibility,  if  the  poet  will  it,  is  to 
be  conceded ;  the  problem  is  the  creature  being 
given  how  to  square  its  actions  with  the  prob- 
Hbility,  according  to  the  nature  assumed  of  it 
The  skill  and  beauty  of  these  fictions,  lies  in 
bringing  them  within  the  regions  of  troth  and 
likelihood.  Hence  the  serpent  Python  of 
Chaucer — 

*  Sleeping  against  the  sun  upon  a  dny,* 

when  Apollo  slew  him  !  Hence  the  chark>t- 
drawing  dolphins  of  Spenr  r,  soHly  swimming 
along  the  shore  lest  tney  should  hurt  them- 
selves against  the  stones  and  gravel !  Hence 
Shakspere's  Ariel,  living  under  blossoms,  smd 
riding  at  evening  on  the  bat !  ...  In  tbe 
*  Orlando  Furioso'  (Canto  xv.  Stanza  65)  is 
a  wild  story  of  a  cannibal  necromancer  who 
laughs  at  being  cot  to  pieces,  coining  togeth- 
er again  like  quicksilver,  and  picking  up  his 
head  when  it  is  cut  off,  sometimes  by  the 
hair,  sometimes  by  the  nose !  This,  which 
would  be  purely  childish  and  ridicnloos  io  the 
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hands  of  an  inferior  poet,  becomes  interest- 
ing, nay  grand,  in  Ariosto's,  from  the  beauties 
01  his  at  vie,  and  its  condiiioftal  truth  to  nu- 
ture.  The  monster  has  a  false  hair  on  his 
head — a  single  hair — which  must  be  taken 
from  it  before  he  can  be  killed !  Decapitation 
itself  is  of  no  consequence  without  that  provi- 
so. The  Paladin,  Astolfo,  who  has  fought 
this  phenomenon  on  horseback,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  the  head,  and  galloping  off  witli  ii, 
is,  therefore,  siill  at  a  loss  what  to  be  at.  How 
is  he  to  discover  such  a  needle  in  such  a  bot- 
tle of  hay  ?  The  trunk  is  spurring  af\er  him  to 
recover  it,  and  he  seeks  for  some  evi:lenre  of 
the  hair  in  vain.  At  length  he  bethinks  him 
of  scalping  the  head.  He  does  so  ;  and  the 
moment  the  operation  arrives  at  the  place  of 
the  hair,  the  face  of  the  head  becomes  pale, 
the  eyes  turn  in  their  sockets,  and  the  lifeless 
pursuer  tumbles  from  his  horse, 

**  •  Li  feee  il  yiso  allov  pallido  e  brutto, 
Travolse  cli  occhi,  e  dimostrd  a  1*  oocaao 
Per  maniiesti  ■•gni  eseeo  erndutto 
E'l  buiito  che  segnia  troncatu  at  cello, 
Di  Bella  cadde,  e  did  I*  ulttnio  crollo. 

**  *  Then  grew  the  visage  pale  and  deadly  wet ; 

The  eyes  turned  in  their  sockets  drearily  ; 
And  ail  things  showed  the  villain's  sun  was  set. 
His  trunk  that  was  in  chase  fell  from  its  horse. 
And  giving  the  last  shudder,  was  a  corse.' 

<<  It  IS  thus,  and  thus  only,  by  making  nature 
bis  companion  wherever  he  goes,  even  in  the 
most  supernatural  region,  that  the  poet,  in  the 
words  of  a  very  instructive  phrase,  takes  the 
world  along  with  him.  It  is  true,  he  must  not 
as  the  Pfatonists  would  say)  humanize  weak- 
ly or  mistakenly  in'that  region  ;  otherwise  he 
runs  the  chance  of  forgetting  to  be  true  to  the 
supernatural  itself,  and  so  betray  in  sr  a  want  of 
imagination  from  that  quarter.  His  nymphs 
will  have  no  taste  of  their  wooda  and  waters  ; 
his  gods  and  goddesses  be  only  so  many  fair 
or  frowning  ladies  and  gentlemen,  such  as  we 
see  in  ordmary  paintings ;  he  will  be  in  no 
danger  of  having  his  angels  likened  to  a  sort 
of  wildfowl,  as  Rembraiidt  had  made  them  in 
his  ^Jacob's  Dream.^  His  Bacchuses  will  nev- 
er remind  us,  like  Titian's,  of  the  force  and 
fury,as  well  as  the  graces  of  wine.  His  Jupi- 
ter will  reduce  no  females  to  ashes;  his  fairies 
be  nothing  fantastical ;  his  gnomes  not  of  the 
earth  earthy.  And  this  again  will  be  wanting 
to  nature  ;  for  it  will  be  scanting  to  the  super- 
natural as  nature  wmUd  have  made  it  working 
in  a  supernatural  direction?^ 

The  final  clause  of  the  last  sentence 
which  we  have  marked  in  italics  exhibits, 
with  singular  power,  the  manner  in  which 
the  critic  may,  by  a  delicate  adjustment  of 
language,  reconcile  the  common  and  par- 
tial meaning  of  a  word  with  one  truer  and 
more  extensive,  and  thus  correct  the  false 
or  inadequate  impressions  which  might  be 
conveyed  by  the  imperfection  of  language, 
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as  in  this  case  by  the  usual  opposition  of 
the  natural  to  the  supernatural.  If  such 
suggestive  comments  on  the  meaning  of 
words  as  they  affect  the  truth  of  things 
were  often  used,  one  fertile  source  of  idle 
theorizing  would  be  removed.  Shakspere, 
as  great  a  critic  when  it  suited  bis  purpose, 
as  he  was  a  poet,  has  a  passage  (Winter's 
Tale,  Act  IV.,  Scene  3,)  which,  considered 
independently  of  its  dramatic  propriety  and 
beauty,  contains  a  philosophy  of  art  which, 
with  exquisite  felicity  illustrates,  or  rather 
identifies  the  artistic  with  the  natural.  It 
occurs  where  Perdita  as  a  shepherdess  re* 
ceives  '^  the  guests''  in  the  cottage  of  her 
supposed  father,  and  presenting  to  each 
such  fiowers  as  **  fits  his  age,"  says : — 

*'  8ir  the  year  growing  ancient — 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  the  birth 

Of  trembling  winter,  the  fairest  flowers  o*   the 

seasons, 
Are  our  carnations  and  streaked  gilly-flowers, 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards ;  of  that  kind 
Our  rustic  garden's  barren,  and  I  oare  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden. 
Do  you  neglect  them  .' 

Per.  For  1  have  heard  it  said 
There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.  Suy  there  be. 
Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean 
But  nature  makes  that  mean  ;  ao  o'er  that  art 
Which  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature   makes.     You   see  sweet  maid  we 

marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock  ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.     This  is  an  art 
fVkieh  dies  mend  nature  ;  change  it  rather :  but 
The  art  itseifis  nature." 

Mr.  Hunt's  account  and  illustrations  of 
the  Imagination,  are,  we  must  think,  supe- 
rior to  those  of  Fancy — interesting  as  ma- 
ny  of  these  last  are.  After  having  seen 
him  characterize  the  Ariel  of  Pope's  admi- 
rable mock  heroic  the  ''  Rape  of  the  Lock," 
as  the  "  Imagination  of  the  Drawing-room," 
we  were  somewhat  surprised  at  his  con- 
demning the  ''  delicate  Ariel,"  of  Shaks- 
pere, to  breathe  the  drawing-room  atmo- 
sphere of  genteel  society  wluch  was  the 
natural  birth-place  and  home  of  the  other. 
He  assigns  the  "  Midsummer's  Night 
Dream,"  and  in  part  the  "  Tempest,"  as  off- 
spring of  the  same  power  which  produced 
the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock" — that  designated 
by  him  as  Fancy.  Is  it  not  unjust  to  both, 
that  we  should  be  excited  to  compare  beings 
so  alien  in  their  nature,  and  differing  as 
widely  from  each  other,  as  the  poets  whose 
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inspiration  gave  tbein  being.  The  weary 
years  of  imprisonment  in  the  *' cloven 
pine/'  would  prove  less  fatal  to  Ariel — (as 
Mr.  Hunt  beautifully  describes  him,)  '*  the 
delicate,  yet  powerful  spirit,  jealous  of  re- 
straint, yet  able  to  serve ;  living  in  the 
elements  and  the  flowers ;  treading  the 
edge  of  the  salt  deep,  and  running  on  the 
sharp  wind  of  the  north  ;  feeling  for  crea- 
tures unlike  himself;  flaming  amazement 
on  them  too,  and  singing  exquisitest  songs," 
than  the  polished  proprieties  and  drawing- 
room  graces  of  the  genteel  and  modish 
guardian,  of  Pope's  coquettish  heroine,  who 
thus  harangues  his  compeers,  the  sylphs 
and  gnomes : 

**  Ye  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  cbiefgive 

ear. 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves  and  demons  hear, 
Ye  know  the  spheres  and  VNrtous  tables  8ssign*d 
By  laws  eternal  to  the  aerial  kind. 


Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair — 
Not  a  less  pleasing  though  less  glorious  care ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  eihale  ; 
To  draw  fresh  colors  from  the  vernal  flowers, 
To  steal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  show- 

ers 
A  brighter  wash  to  curl  their  waving  hairs. 
Assist  their  blushes  and  inspire  their  airs ; 
Nay,  ofl  in  dreams  invention  we  bestow 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow." 

The  very  increased  delight  with  which 
we  re-peruse  this  unparalleled  burlesque, 
strengthens  us  in  the  conviction  that  it  is 
in  no  way  akin  to  the  song  of  the  Ariel. 

"  Where  the  bee  sucks  there  suck  I, 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie  : 

There  I  couch.     When  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bal*s  back  I  do  fly, 

AAer  summer,  merrily  ! 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now 

Under  tbe  blossom,  that  hangs  on  the  b<iugh." 

The  mannerism  which  pervaded  the 
whole  tenor  of  men's  lives,  penetrating  their 
actions  and  judgments  on  all,  even  the 
highest  subjects,  and  forcing  them  to  cross 
the  narrow  boundary  which  separates  the 
sublime  and  heroic  from  the  ridiculous, 
suggested  to  Pope  the  idea  of  a  burlesque 
style  as  the  appropriate  frame  of  the  pic- 
ture with  which  it  harmonized  so  admira- 
bly. Even  the  repulsive  formality  and 
wearying  smoothness  of  his  style,  which 
flowed  from,  and  pointed  to  those  more 
radical  deficiencies  which  incapacitated 
him  from  sympathizing  with  the  true  hero- 
ic contributed  to  his  success   here.     He 
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used  conventional  forms  as  best  suited  to 
conventional  subjects,  and  was  himself  arti- 
ficial   even   while    ridiculing  artificiality. 
Perhaps  we  may  seem  to  some  incoosie- 
tent  in  praising  the  force  and  artistic  skill 
of  its  intentional  burlesque,  while  we  own 
a  preference  for  a  diflTerent  style  of  art  oo 
the  grounds  of  its  ranging  over  wider  sub- 
jects and  treating  them  in  a  more  natural 
manner.     We   shall   endeavor  to  explain 
our  meaning  by  illustrations,  which  will, 
we  hope,  vindicate  also  the  importance  we 
attach  to  perfection  of  form  in  poetic  art. 
We  select  the  *'  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  and  a 
scene   from   Shakspere   as  our  examples. 
The  ludicrous  effect  resulting  from  the  in- 
cougrnous  mingling  of  a  taste  for  a  perrert- 
ed  heroism  with  the  conventional  manners 
of  existing  French  societj,  spread  over  Eu- 
rope by  the  Court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
is  not  inaptly  represented  even  in  affairs  of 
costume,  by  that   of  a  statue  of  this  king, 
which  represented  him  in  Roman  armor, 
and  surmounted  by,  not  a  helmet,  but— a 
wig.     Pope,  endued  with  a  keen  percept 
tion  of  the  ridiculous,  proceeded  to  satirize 
this  mock-heroism,  as  it  appeared  in  poeti- 
cal productions,  by  boldly  parodizing  tbe 
style,     machinery,    sometimes    even    tbe 
thoughts  of  the  Epic.     The  artificial  and 
arbitrary  nature  of  his  materials  forbade 
any  attempt  to  ally  the  characters  and  ac- 
tions with  beings  of  a  diflfereut  sphere  from 
that  of  the  life  which  surrounded  him.  He 
must  laugh  directly  at  these  identical  ob- 
jects.     He   attempts  no   disguise  deeper 
than  a  change  of  name.     Belinda  and  Sir 
Plume  have  little  interest  for  an  age  which 
has  lost,  chiefly,   perhaps,  owing  to  these 
satirists,  these  particular  affectations.   The 
attendant   sylphs  and  gnomes  are  as  arti- 
ficial  and   Hs    little    in    earnest    as  their 
mistress.     They   embody  nothing  of  gen- 
eral interest,  and  were  meant  to  be  view- 
ed  merely   as   caricatures   of  the   spirits 
of  the  popular  creed.     The  result  is  an  ad- 
mirable burlesque. 

**  Men*i  minds  are  pareel  of  their  fortune!  ;** 

and  Pope  did  all  that  could  be  done.  But 
it  is  no  disparagement  to  him  to  say,  that 
Shakspere  was  thrown  on  happier  days, 
and  gif\ed  with  proportionably  greater  pow- 
ers. He,  too,  had  to  combat  with  grievous 
and  wide-spread  errors  in  matters  poetical ; 
still  they  were  not  the  offspring  of  frivolity, 
but  were  rather  the  crude  endeavors  oi 
earnest  minds  struggling  to  the  light.-- 
Oflen  they  sprang  from  the  opposition  mi> 
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mands  of  our  moral  nature.  Poetical  fie- 
ibn  was  arraigned  in  the  ansiere  moral 
code  of  ihe  Puritans,  before  a  Court  of 
Conscience  aa  a  falaehood.  Gosaon  wrote 
a  book,  in  Shakspere's  joulh,  againat  poe- 
try and  the  drama,  and  founded  his  argu- 
menta  on  the  supposition  that  a  poetical 
fiction  was  incapable  of  being  di9tia|uiBhed 
from  a  reality.  Shakapere  intended,  we 
think,  to  ridicule  this  uotioa  in  the  play 
performed  by  the  "  hempen  homespuns"  of 
the  nidaummer  Night'a  Dream. 

Let  ua  observe  the  transformations  which 
it  underwent  through  the  marvellous  alche- 
my— conveiling  lead  into  gold — of  his  ge- 
uiue.  We  must  first  give  the  passage  at 
l«ngth : — 

"act  hi. — acEHB  t.—The  Wood. 
'■  Enter  (Idihce,  Smuq,  Bottom,  Flute,  fe 


"  Bot.- 


valln 


if? 


"  Quin. — Pat,  pat!  and  here's  a  marvelli 
convenient  place  for  our  rehearsal ;  this  green 
plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn  brake 
our  tiring  house,  and  we  vrill  do  it  in  action  as 
we  will  do  it  before  the  duke. 
"Bol. — Peter  Quince. 
"  QuiTi.— What  sayest  thou,  bully  Bottom 

"  flo(.— There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of 
PyramUB  and  Thisbe  thnt  will  never  please. 
First,  Pyramus  must  draw  a  sword  to  kill  him- 
self, which  the  ladies  cannot  abide.  How  an- 
swer yon  that? 

"  S'loui— By'r  larkin,  a  parlous  fear. 

"Snug — I  believe  we  must  leave  the  kill- 
ing out  when  all  is  done. 

"  Bot. — Not  a  whit.  I  have  a  device  to 
matte  all  well.  Write  me  a  prologue,  and  let 
the  prologue  seem  to  say  that  we  will  do  no 
harm  with  our  swords,  and  that  Pyramus  is 
not  killed  indeed ;  and  for  the  more  better 
aasurnnce,  (ell  them  that  /,  Pyramut,  am  not 
Pyrama*,  but  Bolloia,  the  weaver ;  thu  mil 
put  then  out  of  fear, 

"  Qutn.— Well,  we  will  have  such 
logue. 

"Snowi— Will  not  the  ladies  he  afeard  of 
the  lion  1 

"  Snug — I  fear  it,  !  promise  you. 

"  Bol.~\latier»,  you  ought  to  consider  wiih 
yourselvea  to  bring  in  God  shield  ue !  A  lion 
amons  ladies ;  for  there  is  not  a  more  peace- 
ful wild  fowl  than  a  lion  living,  and  we  ought 
to  look  to  iu 

•'Snout—Therefore  another  prologue  miat 
tell  he  it  not  a  lion. 

"  tfof.— Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and 
half  his  face  must  he  seen  through  the  lion's 
neck,  and  he  himself  must  speak  through,  say- 
ing IhuB,  or  to  the  same  defect, — '  Ladies,  or 
fair  ladies,  I  would  wish  you,  or  1  would  re- 


thmk  i  come  tutber  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  ol 
very  life.  No,  1  am  no  such  thin^;  1  am  a 
roan  as  other  men  are;'  and  then  mdeed  let 
him  name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plaint}/  he 
ia  Stuig  the  joiner." 

Thiseniire  episodical  play  ia  indeed  a  con- 
tinued satire  on  the  old  and  cotemporary 
performances  of  the  stage.  But  these  taken 
aingly  were  merely  absurd,  and  had  they 
been  thus  represented  by  Shakspere,  we 
might  have  had  a  burlesque  superior  perhaps 
in  degree  to  the  "  genteel  comedies"  of 
our  aiage,  and  even  more  amusing  and  fa- 
cetious than  Sheridan's  "  Critic ;"  but  the 
rich  vein  of  humor  and  covert  irony  which 
was  all  the  poet's  own  giving,  would  have 
been  wanting.  He  transplanted  all  theae 
barren  crudities  into  a  soil  where  they  ob- 
tain, in  our  eyea,  what  Mr,  Hunt  justly 
calls  "  a  conditional  truth  to  nature."  Ab' 
surd  merely  when  cooaidered  as  the  delibe- 
rate opinions  of  reflecting  men,  they  par- 
take of  the  kumoroui  in  being  delineated 
as  natural  to  the  character  and  circumstan- 
ces of  these  "  rud4  mechanicals."  While 
laughing  with  increased  enjoyment  at  the 
things  ridiculed,  we  entertain,  on  the 
whole,  a  liking  for  the  subjects  of  our  mer- 
riment ;  and  nourish  a  feeling  which  whol- 
ly rejects  the  idea  of  laughing  derisively  at 
them,  and  recognizing  some  essential  com- 
munity of  character  lying  below  the  par- 
ticular follies,  does  not  so  much  tolerate, 
as  in  a  manner  sympathize  with  the  indi- 
vidual actors;  a  wonderful  result  of  the 
rnany-sidednesa  of  the  "myriad-minded" 
intellect  which,  able  to  work  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  day  in  building  for  a  never-end- 
ing future,  could  thus  vindicate  to  genius 
its  rightful  alliance  with  humanity,  and 
give  to  each  its  highest  fulfilment,  by  aa- 
aociation  with  the  other.  How  much  is 
there,  in  the  stiring  interest  of  our  own  day, 
partaking  of  thia  character  of  universality, 
and  ready  to  start  into  an  enduring  poetic 
or  dramatic  life,  at  the  summons  of  the  Ar> 
tist,  possessed  of  the  talisman.  The  French 
people  have  hailed  the  coming  uf  such  an 
one  ill  the  person  of  their  great  poet,  Ber- 
anger.  Meanwhile,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  decipher,  as  we  beet  can,  the  meaning 
of  the  written  records  of  poetry  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  past ;  seeking  for  it  in  history, 
in  criticism,  in  all  the  "  various  language  " 
of  nature  and  art.  Verse  ia  often  supposed 
to  be  only  the  outward  garb  of  the  poetic 
spirit ;  but  Mr.  Hunt  has,  we  think,  taken 
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a  truer  view  of  this  important  but  unobtru- 
sive element  as  manifesting  the  inmost 
spirit  of  poetry.     He  well  observes  : — 

"  Variety  in  versification  consists  in  what- 
soever can  be  done  for  the  prevention  of  mo- 
notony, by  diversity  of  stops  and  cadences, 
distribution  of  emphasis,  ana  retardation  and 
acceleration  of  time ;  for  the  whole  secret  of 
versification  is  a  musical  secret,  and  is  not 
attainable  to  any  vital  effect,  save  by  the  ear 
of  genius.    All  the  mere  knowledge  of  feet 
and  numbers,  of  accent  and  quantity,  will  no 
more  impart   it,   than  a  knowledge   of  the 
'Guide  to  Music*  will  make  a  Beethoven  or  a 
Paiselio.    It  is  matter  of  sensibility  and  im- 
agination ;  of  the  beautiful  in  poetical  passion, 
accompanied  by  the  musical — of  the  impera- 
tive necessity  for  a  pause  here,  and  a  cadence 
there,  and  a  quicker  or  a  slower  utterance  in 
this  or  that  place,  created  by  analogies  of 
sound  with  sense,  by  the  fluctuations  of  feel- 
ing— by  the  demands  of  the  gods  and  graces 
that  visit  the  poet's  harp,  as  the  winds  visit 
that  of  EoIuB.    The  same  time  and  quantity 
which  are  occasioned  by  the  spiritual  part  of 
this  secret,  thus  become  its  formal  ones — not 
feet  and  syllables — long  and  short  iambics,  or 
trochees,  which  are  the  reduction  of  it  to  less 
than  dry  bones." 

And,  in  illustration  of  this  theory,  he 
offers  many  pleasing  and  excellent  com- 
ments, as  on  that  prime  requisite  of  verse 
— sweetness : — 


^Sweetness,  though  not  identical  with 
smoothness,  any  more  than  feeling  is  with 
sound,  always  includes  it ;  and  smoothness  is 
a  thing  so  little  to  be  regarded,  for  its  own 
sake,  and,  indeed,  so  worthless  in  poetry,  but 
for  some  taste  of  sweetness,  that  t  have  not 
thought  necessary  to  mention  it  by  itself. 
Though  such  an  all-in-all  versification,  was 
it  regarded  not  a  ^hundred  ^^ears  back,  that 
Thomas  Wharton  himself,  an  idolater  of  Sfien- 
ser,  ventured  to  wish  tbe  following  line  in 
the  *  Fairy  Queen' : — 

*  And  was  adnrired  maeh  of  fbok,  tffomen,  and 

boys,' 

altered  to — 

*  And  was  admired  much  of  women,  fools,  and 

boys,* 

thus  destroying  the  fine  scornful  emphasis 
on  the  first  syllable  of  <  women'  (an  un^allant 
intimation,  by  the  way,  against  the  fair  sex, 
very  startling  in  this  no  less  woman-loving, 
than  great  poet).  Any  poetaster  can  be 
smooth.  Smoothness  abounds  in  all  small  poets, 
as  sweetness  does  in  the  greater.  Sweet- 
ness is  the  smoothness  of  grace  and  delicacy — 
of  the  sympathy  with  the  pleasing  and  lovely. 
Spenser  is  full  of  it;   Shakspere,  Beaumont, 
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Coleridge's  versification,  it  is  the  prevailing 
characteristic.  Its  main  secrets  are,  a  smooth 
progression  between  variety  and  sanieQess, 
and  a  voluptuous  sense  of  the  conlinuouB— 

*  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.'  Observe 
the  first  and  last  lines  of  the  stanza  in  the 

*  Fairy  Queen,'  describing  a  shepherd  brosh- 
ing  away  the  gnats.  The  open  and  the  dose 
e'*  in  the  one : — 

•  As  gentle,  shepherd  in  swfifit  eventide,' 

and  the  repetition  of  the  word  o/l,  and  the  fall 
from  the  vowel  a  into  the  two  u't  io  the 
other — 

*  She  brusheth  oft^  and  oft  doth  mar  their  mur- 
muringe.' 

«  So  in  this  description  of  two  substances, 
in  the  handling  both  equally  smooth  :— 

^  Each  smoother  seems  than  each,  and  each 
than  each  seems  smoother.' 

"An  abundance  of  examples  from  his  poetry 
will  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us.  His 
beauty  revolves  on  itself  with  conscious  loveli- 
ness, and  Coleridge  is  worthy  to  be  named 
with  him,  as  the  reader  will  see  also.  Let  him 
take  a  sample,  meanwhile,  from  the  poem  call- 
ed '  The  Day  Dream.'  Observe  both  the  va- 
riety and  sameness  of  the  vowels,  and  the 
repetition  of  the  soil  consonants  :— 

*  My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they're  that; 

I  see  a  fountain  large  and  fair — 
A  willow,  and  a  ruined  hut. 

And  ihM  and  me  and  Mary  there. 
O  Mary!  make  ihy  gentle  lap  our  pUUw ; 
Bend  o'er  m,  like  a  Sower^  my  beamtifid  grtek 
willow:  " 


What  Mr.  Hunt  has  said  of  the  poet,  in 
his  relation  to  nature,  we  may  surely  apply 
to  the  critic — ^that  "  It  is  a  great  and  rare 
thing,  and  it  is  a  lovely  imagination,  whep 
the  critic  can  write  a  commentary,  as  it 
were,  of  his  own,  on  such  suflicing  pa«a^ 
of  poetry,  and  be  thanked  for  the  addition." 
It  IS  a  privilege  enjoyed  only  by  the  genial 
expounders  of  the  excellencies  of  others,  to 
be  thus  associated  with  them  in  the  grate* 
ful  memory  of  poetical  readers.    And  we 
answer,  as  regards  ourselves,  for  the  troth 
of  this,  in  many  passages  of  this  volume,  in 
those  even  which  had  been  most  familiar 
to  us. — Spenser  is  deservedly  a  great  favor- 
ite with   Mr.   Hunt;    and  unless  we  are 
much  mistaken,  he  will  speedily  become  w 
with  the  readers  of  these  selections : — 

**  Spenser's  great   characteristic  is  poetic 

luxury.    If  you* go  to  him  for  a  story  you  will 

be  disappointed;  if  for  style,  classical  or  con- 

owiiiscr  »  luii  ui  i.j   «..««oe-.-i  ---«"»"-"^    cise,  the  point  against  him  is  conceded;  if  ftjr 

Fletcher,  and  Coleridge.    Of  Spenser's  and   pathos,  you  must  weep  for  personage*  m 
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real  and  too  beautitul;  if  for  mirth,  you  must 
laugh  out  of  good  breeding,  and,  because  it 
pleaaeth  the  ^reat  sequestered  man  to  be  face- 
tious. Bnt  it  you  love  poetry  well  enough  to 
enjoy  it  for  its  own  sake,  let  no  evil  reports  of 
his  *  allegory'  deter  you  from  his  acquaintance, 
for  great  will  be  your  loss.  His. allegory,  it- 
self, is  but  one  part  allegory  and  nine  parts 
beauty  and  enjoyment;  sometimes  an  excess 
of  flesh  and  blood.  His  forced  rhymes  and 
his  sentences,  written  to  fill  up,  which  in  a  less 
poet  would  be  intolerable,  are  accompanied 
with  such  endless  grace  and  dreaming  plea- 
sure fit  to 

ff  Make  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony,' 

that  although  it  is  to  be  no  more  expected  of 
any  to  read  him  through  at  once,  tlian  to 
wander  days  and  nights  in  a  forest,  thinking 
of  nothing  else,  yet  any  true  lover  of  poetry, 
when  he  comes  to  know  him,  would  as  soon 
quarrel  with  repose  on  the  summer  grass. 
I  ou  may  get  up  and  go  away,  but  will  return 
next  day  at  noon  to  listen  to  his  waterfalls. 
and  to  see, '  with  half  shut  eye,'  his  visions  of 
knights  and  nymphs,  his  gods  and  goddesses, 
whom  he  brought  down  again  to  earth  in  im- 
mortal beauty.'* 

We  have  Aext  a  long  **  Gallery  of  Pic- 
tures from  Spenser/'  where  he  is  consider- 
ed as  the  **  Poet  of  the  Painters :" — 

"  I  think,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  '<  that  if  he  had  not 
been  a  great  poet,  he  would  have  lysen  a 
great  painter,  and  in  that  case  there  is  ground 
lor  believing  that  England  would  have  pos- 
sessed, and  in  the  person  of  one  man,  her 
Claude,  her  Annibal  Carracci,  her  Correggio, 
her  Titian,  her  Rembrandt,  perhaps  even  her 
Raphael.  I  [suspect  that  if  Spenser's  history 
were  better  known,  we  should  find  that  he 
was  a  passionate  student  of  pictures,  a  haunter 
of  the  collections  of  his  friends,  Essex  and 
Leicester.  In  speaking  of  a  Leda,  he  says, 
bursting  into  an  admiration  of  the  imaginary 
painter — 

*  The  wondrous  skill,  and  stoeet  wit  of  the  man 

That  her  in  daffodillies  sleeping  made^ 

From  searching  heat  her  dainty  limbs  to  shade.* 

<<And  then  he  proceeds  with  a  description, 
full  of  life  and  beauty,  but  more  proper  to  be 
read  with  the  context,  than  brought  forward 
separately.  The  coloring  implied  in  these 
lines  is  in  the  very  core  of  the  secret  of  that 
branch  of  the  art ;  and  the  unpainted  part  of 
the  tapestry  is  described  with  hardfy  less 
beauty — 

( For  round  about,  the  walls  'y  clothed  were, 

With  goodly  arras  of  great  majesty, 
Woven  with  gold  and  silk  so  close  and  near 

That  the  rich  metal  lurhid  privily. 
As  feigning  to  be  hid  from  envious  eye. 
Yet  here,  and  there,  and  every  whore,  un- 
awares, 
It  showed  itself,  and  shmu  unwittingly. 
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Like  to  a  Hseolored  snake  whose  hidden  snare$. 
Through  the  green  grass  his  long  hright  hwrmshed 
hack  declares.* 

"In  corroboration  of  the  delight  which 
Spenser  took  in  this  more  yisible  kind  of 
poetry,  it  is  observable  that  he  is  never  more 
free  from  his  superfluousness  than  when  paint- 
ing a  picture.  When  he  ^ts  into  a  moral,  or 
intellectual,  or  narrative  view,  we  might  often 
spare  him  a  good  deal  of  the  flow  of  it;  but 
on  occasions  of  sheer  poetry  and  painting,  he 
is  too  happy  to  wanner  so  much  from  his 
point  If  he  is  tempted  to  expatiate,  every 
word  is  to  the  purpose.  Poetry  and  painting, 
indeed,  would  in  Spenser  be  identical,  if 
they  could  be  so ;  ana  they  are  more  so,  too, 
than  it  has  latterly  been  the  fashion  to  allow ; 
for  painting  does  not  deal  in  the  purely  visible— 
it  deals  also  in  the  suggestive  and  tlie  allusive, 
therefore,  in  thoughts  beyond  the  visible  proof 
of  the  canvass ;  in  imitations  of  sound,  in 
references  to  past  cmd  future.  Still  the  medi- 
um Is  a  visible  one,  and  is  at  the  mercv  of  the 
spectator's  amount  of  comprehension.'' 

"  The  great  privilege  of  the  poet  is  thai, 
using  the  medium  of  speech,  he  can  make 
his  readers  poets;  can  make  them  aware  and 
possessed  or  what  he  intends,  enlarging  their 
comprehension  by  his  details,  or  enlightening 
it  by  a  word.  A  painter  might  have  the  same 
feeling  as  Shakspere  respecting  the  moon- 
light **  sleeping  "  on  a  bank;  but  how  is  he  to 
evince  it?  He  may  go  through  a  train  of  the 
profoundest  thoughts  in  his  own  mind  ;  but  in- 
to what  voluminous  fairy  circle  ift  he  to  com- 
press them  ?  Poetry  can  paint  whole  galle- 
ries in  a  page,  while  her  sister  art  requires 
the  help  or  canvass  to  render  a  few  of  her 
powers  visible.  This,  however,  is  what  every 
body  knows.  Not  so  that  Spenser  emulated 
the  Raphaels  and  Titians  in  a  profusion  of 
pictures,  many  of  which  are  here  taken  from 
their  vails.  They  give  the  Poets'  Poet  a 
claim  to  a  new  title — thatof  Poetof  the  Paint- 
ers. I  have  attached  to  each  of  the  pictures 
in  this  Spenser  Gallery  the  name  of  the  paint- 
er of  whose  genius  it  reminded  me ;  and  I 
think  the  connoisseur  will  allow  diat  the  as- 
signment was  easy,  and  that  the  painter 
poet's  range  of  art  is  equally  wide  ana  won- 
derful." 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  single 
example,  before  we  take  leave  of  **  Imagin- 
ation and  Fancy." 

<<  An  Angel  with  a  Pilgrim  and  a  Fainting 
Knight.  Character — Active  Superhuman 
Beauty,  with  the  finest  coloring  ana  contrast 
Painter— Titian. 


*  During  the  while  that  Guzon  did  abide 
In  Mammon's  house,  the  palmer  whom  wbilere 

That  wanton  maid  of  passage  had  denied 
By  further  search  had  passage  found  elsewhere ; 
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And  being  on  his  way  approached  near, 

While  Cruzon  lay  in  trance  :  when  suddenly 

He  heard  a  voice  that  called  loud  and  clear, 
**Cooie  hither,  hither! — Oconie  hastily,*' 

That  all  the  fields  resounded  with  the  rueful  cry. 

'  The  palmer  lent  his  ear  unto  the  noise, 
To  meet  who  called  so  importunedly ; — 

Again  he  heard  a  more  enforced  Toice, 
That  bade  him  come  in  haste.     He  by-and-bye 

His  feeble  feet  directed  to  the  cry. 
Which  to  that  shady  delve  him  brought  at  last. 

Where  Mammon  erst  did  sun  his  treasury ; 
There  the  good  Guzon  he  found  slumbering  fast, 

In  senseless  dream,  which  sight  at  first  him 
sore  aghast. 

'  Beside  his  head  there  sat  a  fair  young  man 

Of  wondrous  beauty,  and  of  freshest  years, 
Whose  tender  bud  to  blossom  new  began. 

And  flourish  fair  above  his  equal  peers 
His  snowy  front  eurUd  with  golden  hairs, 

Like  Phosbus*  face  adorned  with  sunny  rays. 
Divinely  shone  ;  and  two  sharp  winged  spears 

Decked  with  diverse  plumes  like  painted  jays, 
Were  fixhd  at  his  back,  £o  cut  his  airy  ways. 

"  Beside  his  head,"  dkc. — "  The  superhuman 
beauty  of  this  angel  should  be  RaphaePs ;  yet 
the  picture  as  a  whole,  demands  Tilisui ;  and 
the  painter  of  Bacchus  was  not  incapable  of 
the  most  imaginative  exaltation  of  counte- 
nance. As  to  the  angel's  body,  no  one  could 
have  painted  it  like  him— nor  the  beautiful 
jay's  wings ;  not  to  mention  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  pilgrim's  weeds  and  the  knight's 
armor.  S^e  a  picture  of  Venus  blinding 
Cupid,  beautifullv  engraved,  by  Sir  Robert 
Strange,  in  which  ihe  Cupid  has  variegated 
wings." 


Mount  Vesuvius. — The  Journal  des  Debats 
has  the  following: — '*  Vesuvius  which,  last  year, 
kept  our  spring  and  summer  nights  bright  with  its 
harmless  nres,  presents,  at  this  moment,  a  singu- 
larity which  attracts  the  curious  in  great  numbers. 
The  corrosive  action  of  its  fire  and  the  fury  of  its 
eiplosions  had,  our  readers  know,  hollowed  out 
the  crater,  so  as  to  give  it,  to  a  spectator  placed 
on  its  extreme  adge,  the  appearance  of  a  reversed 
cone,  out  of  whose  centre  rose  the  burning  emi- 
nence. Incessant  eruptions,  however,  deposit- 
ing their  residuum  around  this  column,  have  so  far 
filled  up  the  vast  basin  with  accumulated  lava, 
that  there  will  soon  be  no  trace  of  the  ancient 
void.  It  will  be  still  more  curious,  should  this 
cone  continue  to  rise  and  extend,  to  see  Vesu- 
vius, some  fine  morning,  wearing  that  hat  of  her 
former  days,  which  in  the  course  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  flung  into  the  air,  to  the  great  tecror  of 
our  fathers. "--^Uancum. 
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1.  Exploration  du  Ttrritoire  de  ^Oregon, 
des  Calif  amies,  et  de  la  Mer  VermeiUe, 
exieutee  pendant  les  Annies  1840,  1841, 
el  1842.  Par  M.  Duflot  de  Mufras, 
Attache  k  Legation  de  France  ^  Mex- 
ico, &c.    2  Tom.     Paris :  1844. 

2.  The  History  of  Oregon  and  CaUfomia. 
By  Robert  Que  en  how,  Librarian  to 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States.     London :  1844. 

3.  The  Oregon  Question,  S^e.  By  Tho- 
mas Falconer,  Esq.     London  :  1845. 

4.  History  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  and 
British  North  American  Fur  Trade, 
By  John  Dunn,  late  of  the  Hudsoa's 
Bay  Company.     London :  1844. 

Running  almost  due  north  and  south, 
at  an  average  distance  of  about  500  miles 
from  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  r  ridge  of 
lofly  mountains  may  be  traced  on  the  map 
of  the  New  World.    To  the  north,  this 
savage  ridge  fades  oiT  into  the  inhospitable 
plains  that  skirt  the  Mackenzie  River,  to 
the  margin   of  the   Arctic   Sea ;    to  the 
south,  it  is  continued  into  another  climate, 
to  cast   its  shadows  over  more  luxuriant 
scenes,   by    that  chain   which   is  koowa 
amongst  geographers  as  the  Mexican  Alps  ; 
the  whole  line  constituting,  according   to 
Humboldt,   under  various  denominations, 
the  course  of  the  mighty  Andes,  which, 
from  one  extremity   of  the  continent  to 
another,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Arctic 
Circle,  extends  over  a  distance  of  10,000 
miles. 

This  ridge  is  called  the  Rock^  Moon- 
tains.  Its  desolate  peaks  vary  considerably 
in  height  from  10,000  to  16,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  arid  steeps  and 
dismal  gorges  present  no  variety  of  surface, 
except  where  accumulated  snow  lies  frost- 
locked  in  its  sightless  depths,  or  where  a 
gigantic  forest  climbs  the  face  of  the  pre- 
cipice, or  some  rare  nook  in  the  recesses 
of  the  stony  hills,  instead  of  being  a  quar- 
ry, as  it  ought  to  be,  is  prankt  out  by  the 
capricious  hand  of  nature  with  wild  and 
scanty  pasturage.  This  grim  barrier  lim- 
its the  British  Canadian  possessions  on  the 
west  down  to  nearly  the  forty-ninth  degree  of 
latitude,  and  then  forms  the  north-western, 
as  it  is  the  natural  frontier  in  that  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States.  A  desert  plain 
stretches  from  its  base  to  the  south-east, 
I  and  beyond  that  plain  lies  the  great  world 


bowie-koife  men.  With  that  side  of  the 
mountains  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  pre- 
sent business  lies  on  the  other  side. 

The  region  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific  Ocean — or  rather 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  bounded  south 
and  north  by  California  and  Russian  Ame- 
rica—  is  called  the  Oregon  Territory. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  enable  the  read- 
er to  fix  its  limits  at  once,  for  they  are  so 
intelligibly  indicated  by  unerring  land- 
marks, as  not  to  be  mistaken.  With  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east,  and  the 
Ocean  on  the  west,  a  chain  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  rocks  on  the  north,  and  the  grisly 
Klamet  hills,  and  the  sandy  plains  and 
salt  springs  of  California  on  the  south, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
natural  outline  of  the  Oregon  Territory. 
Differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  politi- 
cal boundaries;  the  American  government 
is  for  extending  them,  the  British  for  con- 
tracting them.  But  these  differences  are 
apart  from  the  great  question  at  issue,  as 
to  the  right  of  either  over  any,  and  what 
portion  of  this  disputed  country,  whose 
political  geography  is  so  dubious. 

The  character  of  a  region,  thus  hem- 
med in  and  scarred  in  every  direction  by 
great  mountains,  traversed  by  innumerable 
streams,  and  dotted  all  over  by  lakes  and 
swamps,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  especial- 
ly favorable  to  vegetation.  Within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  sea,  and  parallel  with 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  rises  another  enor- 
mous chain  of  mountains,  bearing  evident 
marks  of  volcanic  action  at  a  remote  peri- 
od. The  Americans  have  appropriated 
the  cap  of  nearly  every  peak  of  this  stu- 
pendous range  to  their  own  glorification, 
and  christened  them  after  the  names  of 
their  presidents — so  that  Tyler  has  his 
cap,  and  Harrison  has  his  cap,  and  even 
Van  Buren  has  his  cap,  without  waiting 
for  the  settlement  of  the  right  by  which 
alone  any  of  these  worthies  will  be  suffered 
to  wear  their  caps  in  the  presence  of  pos- 
terity. No  doubt  Mr.  Polk  will  come  in 
for  a  peak  of  his  own  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  nobody  has  so  good  a  claim,  seeing, 
that  of  all  the  American  presidents,  he  is 
the  only  one  who  has  ventured  to  assert 
that  the  region  belongs  to  America,  in  the 
teeth  of  a  treaty  which,  at  least,  leaves 
that  question  open  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  both  countries.  The  name  as- 
signed by  Humboldt  to  this  range,  is  that 


tile  on  the  whole  surface,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  broad  and  tolerably  rich  plain  to 
the  south  of  the  Columbia  river.  All  the 
rest  is  rank  or  barren — vast  foriorn  step- 
pes, hopeless  jungle,  marsh,  lake,  sterile 
rocks,  and  aboriginal  woods.  Here  and 
there  may  be  found  patches  of  practicable 
soil,  but  nothing  grows  in  them  except  by 
dint  of  incredible  labor ;  and  wheii  wheat 
and  potatoes  require  to  be  forced  with  the 
care  and  outlay  of  the  daintiest  hot-house 
fruit,  it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the 
issue  of  agricultural  experiments  in  such 
districts.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
have  a  few  small  farms  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  which  serve  the  local  purpose 
for  which  they  were  undertaken,  sustain- 
ing the  few  settlers  who,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  have  cluster^  round  the  fur 
stations ;  but  agricultural  speculations  on 
a  large  scale  can  never  be  undertaken  in 
that  major  section  of  the  territory  which  is 
shut  up  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Maritime  Alps. 

Indeed,  the  only  places  in  the  interior 
which  present  any  temptations  to  the  agri- 
cultural experimentalist,  are  those  which 
lie  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  especially  the 
great  Columbia  river,  the  principal  stream 
in  Oregon.  The  Columbia  rises  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  pursues  a  vagrant  and 
sinuous  course  to  the  sea,  is  occasionally 
expanded  into  a  line  of  lakes,  by  the  acceii- 
sion  of  numerous  tributary  waters,  and  fre- 
quently broken  in  its  downward  race  by 
rapids,  falls,  and  eddies.  In  the  intervals 
of  these  obstructions,  it  is  available  only  to 
boats  and  canoes ;  but  vessels  of  twelve  feet 
draft  may  sail  up  120  miles  from  the  em- 
bouchure, where  they  are  stopped  by  ra- 
pids. Beyond  the  rapids  there  is  a  still 
water  navigation  of  about  forty  miles ;  above 
that  point,  the  river  is  accessible  only  to  the 
boats  or  canoes  of  the  country. 

But,  although  the  Oregon  Territory  is 
not  very  seductive  to  the  agriculturist,  it 
has  some  natural  advantages  of  a  commer- 
cial kind.  It  abounds  in  valuable  timber — 
ash,  cedar,  arbor-vits ;  its  rivals  and  bays 
swarm  with  fish — salmon,  sturgeon,  cod, 
herring ;  whales  and  sea  otters  sport  along 
its  coasts ;  and  the  interior  is  inconvenient- 
ly populated  with  antelopes,  elks,  wolves, 
rats,  and  buffaloes.  Out  of  all  this  live 
stock  a  brisk  trade  could  be  got  up  in  a  va- 
riety of  articles,  which  in  course  of  time 
might  furnish  materials  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  respectable  tariff  between  Ore- 
gon and  most  parts  of  the  Pacific.  But  as 
yet  few  people  seem  to  consider  the  specu- 
lation a  safe  one.  Not  a  single  indepen* 
dent  British  settler  has  struck  his  spade  in 
the  earth,  warned  off  partly,  perhaps,  by 
those  prudential  considerations  which  al- 
ways hover  round  disputed  titles,  and  part- 
ly by  the  exclusive  privileges  guaranteed 
by  act  of  Parliament  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  possess  complete  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  of  the  territory  claimed 
by  the  British  government.  The  only  stray 
individuals  who  have  ventured  into  Oregon, 
with  a  view  to  colonize  on  their  own  ac- 
count, are  Americans.  We  hear  of  cara- 
vans of  these  adventurous  people — whose 
lives  seem  to  be  of  as  little  value  as  their 
bonds — setting  out  for  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  making  their  way  by  the  help  of 
canoes,  hatchets  and  horses,  into  the  savage 
defiles.  But  even  the  American  historians 
who  record  these  exploits,  confess  that  they 
have  never  heard  what  became  of  their  he- 
roic countrymen.  Upwards  of  a  thousand 
emigrants  went  off  in  this  way  from  the 
United  States  in  the  years  1842  and  1643, 
and  more  have  gone  since,  and  more,  we 
believe,  are  still  going,  in  defiance  of  all 
perils  by  land,  water,  and  treaty  ;  and  all 
that  is  known  about  them  is,  that  a  few 
families  are  squatted  somewhere  on  farms 
0O  small  and  miserable,  that  the  only  woo- 
der  is  that  they  should  still  survive  as  a 
warning  and  example  to  the  rest  of  their 
compatriots.  The  American  passion  for 
going  a-head,  and  keeping  in  perpetual  mo- 
lion,  so  curiously  exemplified  on  quarter- 
day  in  the  large  towns,  by  wagon-loads  of 
flitting  furniture,  is  exhibited  in  its  last 
agony  by  this  desperate  emigration  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  journey  itself 
•^which  we  shall  presently  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  touching  upon — is  replete  with 
hardships  and  dangers;  its  successful  ac- 
complishment is  extremely  improbable;  and 
its  results,  when  accomplished,  are  for  the 
most  part  such  as,  instead  of  drawing  men 
from  their  homesteads,  would  deter  any 
other  human  beings  except  the  restless  and 
reckless  race  that  rove  about  the  United 
States.  They  have  not  even  the  excuse  for 
expatriation  which  is  furnished  by  over-popu- 
lated soils ;  for  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  replenished  as  it  is  every  day  by 
draughts  from  all  other  parts  of  the  habita- 
ble globe,  is  insufficient  for  the  daily  neces- 
sities of  the  country.  Nor  have  they  the 
plausible  pretence  of  bettering  their  condi- 
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tion  ;  for  it  requires,  in  Oregon,  the  labor 
of  three  men  to  effect  the  same  quantity  of 
profit  that  is  produced  in  the  United  States 
by  the  labor  of  one.  Nor  have  they  the 
higher  plea  of  desiring  to  render  available 
to  the  commonwealth  this  immense  tract  of 
territory,  by  carrying  into  it  their  arts  and 
their  patriotism  ;  for  Oregon,  to  whomsoev- 
er it  may  be  ceded  in  the  long  run,  certain- 
ly does  not  belong  to  the  United  States  yet, 
and  never  may  belong  to  them.  So  that 
this  daring  movement  is  unsustained  by  a 
single  prudential  consideration,  is  opposed, 
on  the  contrary,  to  every  argument  of  poli- 
cy or  expediency,  and  must  be  referred  to 
that  inexplicable  love  of  change  and  con- 
tempt for  consequences  by  which  Brother 
Jonathan  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  in 
all  the  affairs,  great  and  small,  in  which  he 
is  engaged. 

As  we  have  alluded  to  the  difliculties  of 
the  journey  over  the  continent,  and  «cro8B 
the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory, it  may  be  as  well  to  show  what  they 
are.  The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  American 
government,  in  1804,  may  be  selected  as 
the  most  favorable  illustration,  because  it 
was  carried  out  under  the  sanction  of  ad- 
vantages which  no  private  party  of  emi- 
grants could,  under  any  possible  circum- 
stances, be  supposed  to  possess. 

The  party  consisted  of  forty-four  men, 
who  embarked  in  three  boats  on  the  Mis- 
souri, in  the  month  of  May,  well  supplied 
with  all  resources -necessary  for  the  journey. 
They  worked  slowly  and  laboriously  against 
the  mighty  current  until  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, when  finding  themselves  no  farther 
advanced  than  the  country  of  the  Mandaft 
Indians,  they  disembarked  to  winter  on  the 
shore,  further  progress  at  that  season  of  the 
year  being  impracticable.  Here  they  were 
compelled  to  remain  until  the  following 
April,  when  they  resumed  the  ascent  of  the 
river  with  thirty  men,  having  sent  the  oth- 
ers back,  for  reasons  which  it  is  unnecess^ 
ry  to  investigate.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  they  reached  the  junction  of  the  Yel- 
low Stone,  and  towards  the  middle  of  Jane 
were  arrested  by  the  falls  of  the  Missouri, 
a  series  of  stupendous  cataracts  which  ex- 
tend over  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  At  this 
point  their  boats  became  useless  to  them^ 
and  making  for  the  water  abore  the  falls, 
they  embarked  in  canoes  hollowed  firom  the 
trunks  of  the  cotton-wood  trees  that  grow 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  the  19ch  €»f 
July  they  reached  the  gates  of  the  Rocky 
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tween  perpendicular  rocks,  rising  1200  feet 
ibore  its  surface.  They  had  now  been  out 
fourteen  months,  and  had  onlj  gained  the 
entrance  to  the  mountains,  where  the  most 
formidable  difficulties  of  the  journey  really 
be^n. 

The  passage  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
occupied  them  three  weeks.     Their  suffer- 
ings and  privations  were  of  a  kind  to  appal 
the  stoutest  nerves.     The  anguish  of  a  fa- 
tiguing and  apparently  hopeless  expedition 
through  the  dreary  gorges,  and  over  the 
fearful  heights,  crossing  streams  which  they 
dared  not  venture  to  navigate,  and  pursu- 
ing tracks   which    they    were    constantly 
obliged  to  abandon,  was  enhanced   by  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  cold  and  the  want 
of  provisions.     Before  they  had   entered 
upon  this  passage  they  had  buried  their 
goods  and  canoes  in  pits,  and  they  must 
have  perished  in  these  frightful  solitudes 
but  for  some  horses  and  guides  which  they 
were   lucky  enough  to  procure    from    a 
party  of  Shoshonee  Indians.     From  July 
to  October  they   were  unable   to  find   a 
stream  upon  which  it  was  considered  safe 
to  intrust  themselves,  subsisting  the  whole 
way  upon  a  scanty  and  precarious  supply  of 
berries,  dried  fish,  and  tne  carcasses  of  dogs 
and  horses.     At  last,  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  they  embarked  upon  the  Koos- 
kooskee  river,  for  which  they  constructed 
five  canoes,  and  at  last  reached  the  Colum- 
bia.    The  passage  down  the  Columbia  was 
sufficiently  dangerous,  but  having,  by  an 
infinite  variety  of  stratagems,  and  at  a  cost 
of  toil  and  endurance  which  cannot  be  very 
easily  estimated  at  a  distance,  succeeded  in 
evading  the  perils  of  the  falls  and  rapids, 
— they  finally  made  the  mouth  of  the  river 
on    the    15th  of  November,   1805.      The 
whole  journey  consequently  occupied  eight- 
een months. 

FroDD  this  bare  outlioe,  dropping  out  all 
those  startling  incidents  and  shuddering 
details  which  constitute  the  actual  terrors 
of  such  an  undertaking,  some  slight  notion 
may  be  formed  of  the  risks  which  the  Ame- 
ricans have  to  encounter,  and  of  the  con- 
tingencies which  render  it  unlikely  in  the 
last  degree  that  they  shall  ever  be  able  to 
conduct  the  stream  of  emigration  in  that 
direction  with  the  remotest  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Several  routes  have  been  subse- 
queaily  attempted,  but  with  no  better  re- 
sults. They  differ  from  each  other  only  in 
the    privations  to  which  the  adventurers 


elusion — that  no  highway  can  ever  be  es- 
tablished between  the  United  States  and 
Oregon   for   the   overland   conveyance  of 
emigrants.     '  None  but  the  wild  and  free 
trappers,'  says  Mr.  Dunn,  '  who  know  the 
country  well,  can  clamber  over  these  pre- 
cipices, and  tread  these  deserts  with  secu- 
rity ;  and  even  these  are  quitting  them  as 
haunts,  and  now  using  them  only  as  una- 
voidable tracks.'     For  hundreds  of  miles 
the  tracks   are   barren    under  foot,   with 
scorching  heat  or  piercing  cold  over  head. 
The  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  described  by  the  same  competent   au- 
thority as  being  broken  up  with  towering 
diffis,  deep  ravines,  and  sunken  streams, 
from  which   the  traveller  cannot  draw  a 
drop  of  water  to  allay  his  raging  thirst ; 
and  the  soil  is  either  so  sandy,  that  he 
sinks   into  it  at  every  step,  or   formed  of 
such  sharp  and  rugged  stones,  that  it  lacer- 
ates his  feet.     Fruit  there  is  none — except 
berries,  which  are  scarce,  penurious,  and 
not  always  safe.     Farnham  tells  us  that  his 
party  were  at  last  obliged  to  kill  their  fa- 
vorite dog,  and  economize  his  flesh ;  and 
that  during  eight  days'  journey  he  did  not 
meet  a  solitary  acre  of  land  capable  of  pro- 
ducing vegetation  of  any  kind.     Townsend, 
an  American  traveller,  gives  even  a  still 
more  dreadful  picture  of  the  miseries  of 
the  journey.     Intense  thirst  is  one  of  the 
inflictions,  produced  by  the  naked  heat  of 
the  sun  upon  the  exposed  surface,  and  the 
consequent  desiccation  to  which  every  thing 
is  subject.     '  The  air,'  he  says,  '  feels  like 
the  breath  of  a  sirocco;  the  tongue  be- 
comes parched  and  horny ;  and  the  eyes, 
mouth,  and  nose,  are  incessantly  assailed 
by  the  fine  pulverized  lava,  which  rises 
from  the  ground  with  the  least  breath  of 
air.     Bullets,  pebbles  of  chalcedony,  and 
pieces  of  smooth  obsidian,  were  in  great 
requisition ;  almost  every  man  was  mum- 
bling some  of  these  substances  to  assuage 
his  burning  thirst.'     They  have  recourse 
to  leaden  bullets  and  other  substances  for 
the   purpose   of  producing  saliva,    which 
they  swallow  to  prevent  inflammation  and 
death. 

Such  are  the  terrors  of  the  passage  from 
the  United  States  into  the  Oregon  Territory ; 
terrors  so  repulsive  that  they  seem  as  if  na- 
ture had  for  ever  prohibited  the  two  regions 
from  holding  free  intercourse  with  each 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  political 
or  international  value  can  be  reasonably  atr 
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tached  to  proximity  of  position,  and  com- 
parative facility  of  access,  the  short  and 
easy  transit  which  we  can  command  from 
the  remotest  point  of  our  Canadian  posses- 
sions to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  invests 
us  with  geographical  advantages,  which  it 
would  be  impolitic,  not  to  say  hopeless,  to 
contest.  Whatever  becomes  of  Oregon, 
the  English,  who  hold  so  vast  a  stretch  of 
country  due  east  of  the  mountains,  and 
who  have  long  wielded  direct  sway  over 
the  disputed  territory  itself,  through  the 
numerous  locations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  must  always  exercise  an  inevit- 
able influence  over  its  destinies.  If  Ore- 
gon were  ceded  to  the  United  States  to- 
morrow, British  influence  must  still  pre- 
dominate from  the  source  of  the  Columbia 
to  the  sea ;  a  state  of  things  which  so  far 
from  producing  any  practical  benefits  to  the 
Union,  would  be  attended  by  disastrous 
consequences,  sooner  or  later.  Confident 
as  the  citizens  of  the  '  model  republic'  may 
be  of  the  solidity  of  their  institutions,  there 
is  nothing  more  certain  than  this,  that  the 
moment  they  embark  in  any  project  of  ag- 
grandizement likely  to  create  jealousy 
amongst  other  powers,  or  to  precipitate  se- 
rious divisions  of  opinion  at  home,  they 
strike  a  vital  blow  at  their  independence. 
And  of  all  conceivable  designs  that  of  em- 
broiling themselves  with  Canada  would  be 
the  most  unfortunate ;  for,  whatever  foolish 
calculations  they  may  raise  upon  the  dis- 
content of  the  kabitanSf  now  rapidly  van- 
ishing before  the  wise  measures  of  a  pater- 
nal administration,  they  may  be  assured 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  globe  where 
their  intrusion  or  interference  would  be 
met  with  a  more  determined  resistance. 
There  are  certain  gloomy  memories  haunt- 
ing the  borders  of  Maine  which  it  would  be 
a  deplorable  mistake  to  revive ;  nor  can  that 
people  who  invaded  Florida  with  blood- 
hounds, and  banished  the  aborigines  from 
their  hunting-grounds  across  the  Mississip- 
pi, expect  a  much  better  reception  from  the 
Indians  of  British  America.  All  parties  in 
Canada,  however  they  may  differ  on  other 
subjects,  are  unanimous  about  Uncle  Sam. 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  eighteen  months  on  their  journey. 
The  passage  from  Montreal  to  Fort  George 
can  be  made  on  ordinary  occasions  in  less 
than  one  fourth  of  that  time ;  and,  where 
expedition  is  necessary,  in  less  than  a  sixth. 
The  fact  is  sufficiently  notorious  to  every 
body  acquainted  with  the  country :  but  we 
prefer  stating  it  explicitly  on  the  authority 
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of  M.  Mofras,  because  that  gentleman  dis- 
plays such  miserable  animosity  against 
England  in  his  useless  volumes  on  Oregon 
and  California,  that  his  evidence  mast  be 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  quite  anexcep- 
t  ion  able  when  it  can  be  cited  in  favor  of 
the  accidental  superiority  of  our  activity  or 
our  position. 

"The  entire  distance,"  says  M.  MofraF, 
"from  Montreal  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  tht 
embouchure  of  the  Columbia,  is  exactly  1800 
leagues,  and  the  journey  occupies  four  inoDthi 
ana  a  half  During  this  pSsriod  they  are 
obliged  to  travel  on  horseback  seveniyfivc 
leagues,  or  about  thirteen  days;  the  re- 
mamder  is  done  by  boats.  We  have  not  cal- 
culated the  days  necessarily  devoted  \o  re- 
pose, or  business,  at  the  different  stations  j  and 
the  delays  are  sometimes  so  long  that  a  party 
which  leaves  Montreal  in  the  beginning  ol 
May,  probably  may  not  reach  Fort  Vancouver 
till  the  followmg  October ;  they  return  towardi 
the  end  of  March,  and  arrive  at  Montreal 
about  the  close  of  September.  But  it  ought 
to  be  remarked  that  on  such  occasions  the 
caravan  is  generally  composed  of  sixty  or 
eighty  persons,  and  ten  or  twelve  canoes,  fre- 
quently carrying  baggaffe  or  merchandize.  « 
they  travel  unemcombered,  like  Govcmw 
Simpson,  or  the  couriers  that  are  despatched 
from  time  to  time  by  the  company,  they  can 
make  the  distance  from  the  Columbia  to  ihe 
St  Lawrence  in  less  than  three  months." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  on  which  side 
lies  the  greater  facility  of  access  to  the 
mountain-bound  territory  of  Oregon. 

The  consequence  is',  that  nearly  the 
whole  civilized  population  consists  of  the 
servants  and  settlers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  M.  Mofras  says,  that  there  are 
about  200  Americans  grouped  upon  the  river 
Ouallamet;  he  estimates  the  servants  in 
the  immediate  employment  of  the  company 
at  100  more  (calculated  by  Mr.  Greenhow 
at  400),  and  the  French  Canadians  at 
3000.  This  division  of  the  population  is 
clearly  incorrect,  if  it  be  intended  to 
imply  that  these  French  Canadians  are  in- 
dependent settlers;  but  the  actual  nom- 
bers,  on  the  whole,  are  probably  accurite 
enough.  The  remaining  population  w 
composed  of  native  Indians,  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  country.  It  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  ascertain  their  numbers.  They 
were  formerly  very  numerous,  but  succes- 
sive visitations  of  small  pox,  fever,  tod 
ague,  have  swept  them  away  so  rapidly 
that  they  are  now  reduced  to  a  mere  retn- 
nant.  Mr.  Greenhow  saya,  that  the  whole 
of  the  native  tribes,  and  all  other  persons  in- 
habiting Oregon,  together,  do  not  exceed 
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90,000.    We  are  inclined  to  regard  this 
Biatement  as  in  excess ;  bat  we  have  no 
means  of  approximating  more  closely  to 
the  fact.     There  is  no  doabt,  however, 
that  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  extinct, 
and  the  rest  not  likely,  under  the  influence 
of  white  civilization,   to   bring    up  their 
physical  statistics  to  their  ancient  average. 
Two  rather  important  inferences  may  be 
drawn  from  these  statemenU.     First,  that 
geographical    proximity  gives    to   British 
America  a  complete  command  over  the  Or- 
egon Territory.     Second,  that  the  Oregon 
Territory  is  now,  and  has  been  for  upwards 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  since  the  incorpo- 
ration   of    the   Hudson's  Bay   Company, 
whose  power   has  gone   on  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  consolidating,  and  acquiring 
a  more  systematized  form  up  to  the  present 
hour,  under   the  direct  influence  of  the 
British.     These  facts,  if  they  do  not  enter 
into  the  abstract  question  of  right,  at  issue 
between  England  and  the  United  States, 
form,  at  least,  material  elements  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  add  considerable  force  to  the 
claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Let  us   now   examine  the  question  of 
right  set   up  between  the  two  countries, 
strictly  confining  ourselves  to  the  historical 
points  upon  which  alone  it  can  be  adjudica- 
ted.   But  we  cannot  avoid  observing  at  the 
outset  that  the  claim  to  the  entire  sove- 
reignty over  Oregon  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment is  of  recent  birth.     Up  to  1814, 
they  were  satisfied  with  asserting  a  claim 
to  joint  occupancy ;  up  to  1827,  they  never 
asserted  a  right  of  any  kind  beyond  the 
forty-ninth  degree ;  in  1843,  the  president 
announced,  to    the   astonishment  of    the 
world,  that  the  whole  territory  belonged  to 
America;  and  in  1844,  a  bill  was  actually 
brought  into  congress, '  to  organize  a  terri- 
torial government  in  the  Oregon  Territory, 
and  for  other  purposes!'     This  bill,  which 
pledges  the  government  to  do  that  which 
the  government  cannot  do  without  viola- 
ting an  existing  treaty  with  England,  comes 
before  the  senate  in  December  next.     We 
believe  it  will  be  thrown  out,  because,  in 
the  interval,  all  reasonable  people  will  have 
time  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  its  perfi- 
dioas  impracticability;  but  whether  it  be 
thrown  out  or  not,  it  must  remain  for  ever 
in  evidence  against  the  United  States,  as 
an  instance  of  that  indecent  contempt  of 
all  honorable  obligations,  for  which  they 
have  been  of  late  years  so  unhappily  con- 
spicuous. 

The  origin  of  the  American  claim  to  the 
Vol-,  v.— No  IV.  33 
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name  of  his  sovereign ;  and  that,  in  1793, 
when  most  of  the  north-west  continent  was 
unknown,  M'Kenzie,  an  officer  in  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  conceived  the  stupen- 
dous project  of  traversing  the  whole  conti- 
nent from  coast  tocoast,  and  executed  it  with 
a  courage  and  sagacity  unpuralJeJed  in  the 
history  of  discovery.  The  honor  of  having 
original^  discovered  the  Columbia  belongs 
to  the  Spaniards.  Heceta,  in  1775,  was 
the  first  person  who  gazed  upon  its  waters. 
All  this  time  the  whole  region  was  a  terra 
incognita  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  knew  nothing  about  it  all  the  time 
our  navigators  were  exploring  and  survey- 
,ing  the  coasts,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
country.  The  only  other  nation  that  ever 
possessed  a  scintilla  of  a  right  to  possession 
in  those  latitudes,  or  that  ever  pretended 
to  such  a  right,  was  Spain  ;  and  the  rights 
of  Spain  and  England  were  finally  declared 
and  settled  in  1790,  by  a  treaty,  called 
the  Convention  of  the  Escurial.  The  Ame- 
rican '  discoverer'  Gray,  who  in  1792  got 
into  an  inlet,  which  he  presumed  to  be  the 
Columbia  river,  was  captain  of  a  ship  trad- 
ing along  the  north-west  coast.  He  neither 
discovered  the  river,  nor  explored  it,  nor 
took  possession  of  it.  It  is  more  than  cer- 
tain that  he  never  even  saw  it.  He  entered 
the  inlet,  ascended  twelve  miles  to  a  bay 
where  he  was  weatherbound  for  ten  days 
— at  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  the 
entrance  to  the  river* — and  then  departed 
upon  his  trading  concerns,  to  dodge  about 
for  furs,  utterly  innocent  of  all  claim  to  the 
glory  of  being  banded  down  to  posterity 
in  the  pages  of  history.  Indeed,  his  name 
would  never  have  been  heard  of  had  it  not 
been  for  the  generous  allusion  made  to 
him  by  Vancouver,  in  his  narrative  pub- 
lished six  years  afterwards.  Disentangling 
the  question,  therefore,  of  all  doubts  as  to 
discovery,  settlement,  and  possession — see- 
ing that  we  had  taken  possession  of  this 
territory,  and  entered  into  a  convention 
with  Spain,  the  original  discoverer,  for  the 
recognition  and  security  of  our  rights,  be- 
fore the  United  States  knew  any  thing 
about  the  Oregon  Territory,  or  could  have 
reached  it  if  they  had,  we  reduce  the  Ame- 
rican claim  to  the  simplest  possible  basis, 
which  we  are  willing  to  accept  in  the  very 
terms  put  forward  by  the  Americans  them- 
selves. 

Having  shown  that  in  1798,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  afterwards,  the  United  States  not 

*  Vanooavar,  ii. 
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only  possessed  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
Oregon  Territory,  but  had  no  suspicioo 
that  they  ever  should  possess  any,  Mr. 
Greeuhow  goes  on  to  state  when  it  wu, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  they  ac- 
quired the  right  which  they  have  only  lal^ 
iy  asserted  for  the  first  time  in  full. 

"  The  position  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
their  government  and  people,"  sayt  Mr.  Green- 
how,  ^  with  regard  to  the  north- western  por- 
tion of  the  continent,  was.  however,  PDiireiy 
changed  alter  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  when 
Louisiana,  which  had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to 
France  in  1800,  cstme  into  their  posseseion  by 
purchase  from  the  latter  power,  lyomthat 
moment  the  route  across  the  continent /mm  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacijic  lay  open  to  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  nothing  could  be  anticipated  capa- 
ble of  arresting  their  progress  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  whole  territory  included  between 
these  seas." 

In  this  passage  there  are  two  very  dis- 
tinct assertions :  I.  That,  in  1603,  the  Uni- 
ted States  purchased  Louisiana  from 
France;  IL  That  the  consequence  of  this 
purchase  was  to  throw  open  to  them  the 
whole  route  to  the  Pacific.  The  first  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  upon  which  we  are  all 
agreed;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  purchased  Louisiana  from 
France.  The  second  is  a  deduction  from 
the  first,  and  like  all  deductions,  must  de- 
pend for  its  validity  on  the  soundness  of  the 
premises.  If  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
threw  open  to  the  Americans  the  territorj 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific, 
then  Louisiana  roust  have  extended  over 
the  whole  of  that  region.  The  question  is 
— Did  Louisiana  occupy  that  extent— a 
space  on  the  west  of  the  map  nearly  equal 
to  the  whole  of  the  United  States  on  the 
east?  Upon  the  answer  to  this  question— 
upon  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  country 
known  by  the  name  of  Louisiana  in  iSOSr- 
the  American  claim  to  the  Oregon  Territory 
mainly,  if  not  altogether^  depends. 

If  France  sold  to  the  United  States  any 
territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
France  must  have  been  in  possession  ot 
such  territory.  Now  France  derived  her 
right  solely  from  a  cession  previously  made 
to  her  by  Spain.  But  we  have  already 
seen  that  Spain  possessed  no  such  ngbt 
herself,  and,  therefore,  could  not  cede  it  lo 
France :  consequently,  France  could  not 
sell  any  such  territory  to  the  United  States. 
She  could  not  sell  that  which  she  did  net 

In  order,  however  to  ascertain  clearly 
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and  circa mstantially  what  were  the  origin* 
al  Spanish  rights  from  whence  this  cession 
descended,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re?ert  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  and 
to  trace  the  foot-prints  of  adventure  and 
settlement  from  that  time  to  the  moment 
when  the  United  States  first  set  up  this 
imaginary  claim.  Having  exhausted  this 
branch  of  the  inquiry,  we  will  recall  the 
reader  to  the  point  from  which  we  start  on 
this  unavoidable  excursion  in  the  argu- 
ment 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  mere  question  of  dis- 
covery, that  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  coast 
lies  between  the  forty-second  and  fifty-fourth 
degrees  of  latitude. 

in  1578,  Drake  discovered  this  coast  to 
the  forty-eighth  degree — about  two  degrees 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Mr. 
Greenhow  endeavors  to  discredit  this  fact ; 
but  his  motive  is  too  transparent,  and  his 
evasive  treatment  of  the  subject  too  obvious, 
to  demand  any  exposure  at  our  bands.  The 
fact  itself,  however,  although  we  hold  it  to 
be  indisputable,  is  of  no  importance  what- 
ever. We  can  afford  to  make  the  United 
States  a  present  of  all  the  advantages  we 
could  possibly  derire  from  it.  If  our  right 
to  the  Oregon  Territory  rested  upon  prior- 
ity, it  could  be  established  beyond  all  cavil. 
But  mere  discovery  gives  no  title  to  posses- 
sion ;  and  as  we  made  no  settlement  in 
Oregon  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  after- 
wards, the  long  interval  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  an  abandonment  of  the  coun- 
try, if  during  that  period  any  other  govern- 
ment had  thought  proper  to  appropriate  the 
soil.  But  no  government  did  so  appropri- 
ate the  soil ;  and  even  waiving  our  claim 
on  the  ground  of  discovery,  we  are  prepar- 
ed to  assert  it  on  the  ground  of  settlement. 
We  were  the  first  settlers  in  Oregon — the 
&rst  to  assume  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
the  country  ,* — more  than  that,  we  were  the 
onfy  settlers  there,  as  we  shall  show  pres- 
ently, when  the  federal  government  pur- 
chased Louisiana  from  France. 

Of  the  Spanish  navigators  in  these  waters, 
the  first  who  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  a 
place  in  the  discussion  is  Juan  Perez.  He 
sailed  from  Mexico  in  1774,  and  the  first 
land  he  saw  was  in  the  54th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. But  he  could  not  land,  and  sailing 
to  the  southward  was  driven  out  to  sea. 
He  again  made  land  in  latitude  47°  47^ 
and  coasted  home,  having  literally  made  no 
observations  whatever.  This  expedition 
was  considered  to  be  so  disgraceful  a  fail- 
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legal  manner — and  we  were  the  only  pow- 
er that  did  take  formal  and  legal  possession 
of  Oregon. 

So  far  as  anj  American  title  is  pretend- 
ed to  be  founded  upon  Gray's  '  discovery'  of 
the  Columbia  river,  in  1792,  it  may  be  well 
to  say  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place, 
Gray  did  not  discover  the  Columbia.  It 
was  discovered  by  Heceta  nearly  thirty 
years  before.  In  the  second  place,  Gray 
was  not  invested  with  any  official  authority 
whatever,  and  could  not  take  possession  in 
the  name  of  his  government.  In  the  third 
place,  he  did  not  take,  or  pretend  to  take, 
possession.  In  the  fourth  place,  no  title 
can  be  founded  upon  Gray's  discovery  or 
possession,  without  repudiating  at  once  all 
right  on  the  part  of  Spain;  for  if  Spain 
had  such  right,  Gray  could  not  have  inter- 
fered with  it  without  committing  an  act  of 
invasion;  and  it  is  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  Spanish  right  that  the  validity  of  the 
French  title,  purchased  by  the  United 
States,  exclusively  reposes.  Gray,  there- 
fore, in  whatever  point  of  view  he  may  be 
regarded,  must  be  put  out  of  court  alto- 
gether. The  Americans  cannot  claim 
through  Gray  and  through  Spain  at  the 
same  time.  . 

The  fact  of  having  taken  formal  and 
official  possession  of  a  country  unoccupied 
and  unclaimed  by  other  powers,  has  always 
been  recognised  as  a  legal  title  to  its  sove- 
reignty. Mere  discovery  gives  no  such 
title,  unless  discovery  be  followed  up  by 
settlement ;  nor  does  settlement  itself  give 
such  title,  unless  it  be  carried  out  under 
the  sanction  of  government.  Private  indi- 
viduals cannot  form  colonies  and  set  up 
laws  for  themselves;  they  must  have  the 
consent  and  authority  of  their  natural 
sovereign.  '  By  the  laws  of  England,'  ob- 
serves Mr.  Falconer,  '  the  crown  possesses 
absolute  authority  to  extend  its  sovereignty ; 
it  can  send  its  diplomatist  to  treat  for,  its 
soldier  to  conquer,  its  sailor  to  settle  new 
countries.  This  it  can  do  independently 
of  parliament ;  and  no  act  of  the  ordinary 
legislature  is  needed  to  establish  English 
law  and  authority  in  such  countries.'  The 
same  absolute  power  is  vested  in  all  other 
sovereignties.  But  in  the  United  States  the 
president  has  no  such  authority  ;  there  must 
be  a  distinct  act  of  legislation  to  legalize 
such  a  proceeding.  Such  an  act  is  now  be- 
fore congress ;  but,  up  to  this  hour,  no  act 
of  that  nature  has  ever  been  legalized  by  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  in  reference 
to  the  Oregon  Territory.    On  the  other 
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hand,  England,  upwards  of  h&lf  a  i^entory 
since,  complied  with  all  the  legal  and  sol- 
emn conditions  by  which  new  territories  are 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  crown. 
An  authorized  representative  of  the  soTe- 
reign  entered  the  Oregon  Territory— then 
unoccupied  and  free  to  the  whole  world— 
and  with  the  usual  ceremonial  formality 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Great 
Britain.  From  that  moment  Oregon  was  as 
completely  a  dependency  of  the  crown  aa 
any  spot  within  the  girth  of  our  cdoaiai 
possessions. 

The  sum  of  these  details  may  be  tbos 
stated,  as  fair  as  they  respect  the  title  of 
Spain  to  any  rights  of  sovereiirnty  over 
Oregon  (and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Spain  and  England  were  the  only  countries 
pretending  to  such  a  title) : — ^That  Spain 
never  made  any  settlement  in  the  coontrj; 
never  in  any  way  occupied  the  conniry 
above  Cape  Mendocino ;  never  took  legal 
possession  of  the  country ;  and  never,  ia 
short,  perfbrmed  any  act  by  which  it  could 
acquire  any  right  to  cede  to  France  a  single 
acre  of  ground  within  the  territory.  Let 
us  now  see  how  this  state  of  things  was  a^ 
fected  by  the  Convention  of  the  Esctirial. 

The  immediate  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  convention  were  these : — The  gov- 
ernment of  Spain  learning  that  both  the 
Russians  and  the  English  were  very  bn^y 
forming  settlements  and  carrying  on  traffic 
on  the  north-west  coast,  despatcheti  some 
vessels  on  a  sort  of  commission  of  inquiry 
to  ascertain  the  facts.*    In  the  course  of 

*  Spain,  it  seems,  founded  her  title  to  eiciasire 
sovereignty  over  these  regioua,  and,  consequenily, 
her  right  to  send  oat  this  expedition  of  inquiry 
upon  th«te  grounds ;  the  specification  of  wbkb, 
being  all  equally  inralid,  would  only  nesdlctfiy 
interrupt  the  historical  statement  of  facta.  TheM 
srnunds  were  :  1.  A  papal  concession  in  1492 ;  *• 
The  discovery  of  the  coaat;  3.  The  contiguity  of 
the  Oregon  Territory  to  the  Spanish  settremefits 
of  New  Mexico.  1.  The  liberality  of  the  popi, 
in  giving  away  a  great  number  of  kingdoou  tbat 
were  not  his  own  (including,  aa  a  scolno|  writer 
has  it,  even  the  kingdom  of  heaven),  was  one  of 
the  foolish  fraods  which  even  they  who  hoped  to 
reap  benefit  from  tb«m  were  never  fitrdy 
enough  to  maintain  in  the  fiice  of  other  natioas. 
This  ground  was  obviously  ao  absurd,  that  Spiis 
had  too  much  good  sense  to  put  it  forward-  <• 
Granting  to  Spain  her  full  claim  to  the  merits  of 
discovery,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  difcor- 
ery  alone  constitutes  no  title  to  aovereigaty.  3. 
Contiguity  of  territory  ofieni  about  as  reasoaable 
a  pretext  for  exercising  sovereign  righto  over  a 
country  aa  the  accident  ofliving  next  door  to  as 
empty  house  would  justify  •  man  in  taking  p^ 
session  of  the  premises.  We  bear  that  coBti|itt9 
of  territory  is  one  of  the  sfgomeDla  employed  by 
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^he,eveiits  that  followed,  certain  vessels  be- 
longing to  Mears,  who  had  previously  es- 
tablished himself  at  Nootka  Sound,  were  en- 
trapped and  seized  bj  the  Spaniards,  whose 
oonduot  throughout  these  transactions  (with- 
out touchinff  the  question  of  right  one  way 
or  the  other)  is  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  base  and  treacherous.  Wc  need  not 
detain  the  reader  by  entering  upon  the  de- 
tails, but  will  reduce  the  case  at  once  to  the 
simple  point  into  whidh  this  outrage  was  B- 
nally  narrowed,  in  the  subsequent  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

Mears  having  brought  the  affair  under 
the  consideration  of  the  British  government, 
restitution  and  satisfaction  were  instantly 
demanded  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  to  which 
demand  an  answer  was  given,  that  the  Vice- 
roy of  Me&ico  had  already  restored  the  cap- 
tared  vessels  and  liberated  the  crews,  on  the 
supposition,  however,  that  their  owners 
were  ignorant  of  the  exclusive  rights  of 
Spain.  '  This  answer,  accompanied  by  a  di- 
rect claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country, 
was  held  to  be  so  unwarrantable,  that  it  was 
at  once  met  by  a  message  to  parliament, 
asking  for  supplies  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  hia  subjects  to  *  a 
free  and  uninterrupted  navigation,  com- 
merce, and  fishery,  and  to  the  possession 
of  such  establishments  as  they  should  form' 
on  the  coast.  The  supplies  were  granted 
with  enthusiasm ;  and  preparations  for  war 
were  immediately  aet  on  foot ;  so  clearly 
did  the  British  government  comprehend 
their  rights,  and  so  determined  were  they  to 
enforce  them.  On  the  same  dav  a  note 
was  addressed  to  the  Spanish  ambassador 
in  London,  in  which  his  majesty  declared 
that '  he  would  take  the  most  effectual  pacific 
measures  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  tres- 
passing on  the  just  and  acknowledged 
rights  of  Spain ;  but  that  he  could  not  ao- 
c^e  to  the  pretouions  of  absolute  sove- 
reignty, commerce,  and  navigation,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  principal  object  of  the 
last  note  from  the  Spanihh  ambassador.' 
Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  on  both  sides. 
The  Spanish  government  claimed  the  right 
of  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the  country ;  the 
English  government  denied  that  they  pos- 
sessed any  such  right,  showing  at  the  same 
time  that  they  regarded  their  own  title  to  be 
so  clear,  that  they  actually  expended  3,000, 
000/.  sterling  in  active  preparations  to  main- 
tain and  establish  its  validity.   The  English 

the  United  States  in  favor  of  their  clniniB — an  ar- 
gument which,  were  it  worth  any  thing,  is  alto- 
gether oo  our  side,  aa  we  h«v«  ahown. 
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proper,  provided  they  did  not  interfere  with 
any  settlements  already  for.med, there  being 
at  the  time  but  two  in  existence,  those  of 
the  EnjQrlish  at  Nootka  Sound,  and  at  Port 
Cox,  about  sixteen  leagues  to  the  southward, 
which  this  very  treaty  expressly  recognized. 

What  followed  upon  this  convention? 
The  English  government  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  their  intentions  in  con- 
formity with  that  official  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  which  was  accepted  by  both 
governments,  and  sent  out  Vancouver,  in 
1792,  to  take  possession  of  the  restored 
settlements,  and  to  ascertain  what  parts  of 
the  coast  were  unoccupied.  At  Nootka 
he  was  formally  put  in  possession  of  the 
buildings  and  lands  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  having  surveyed  the  coast  from 
39^  2(K  south  latitude  to  the  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca,  and  finding  it  all  unoccupied,  he 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  under  the  right  accord- 
ed and  guaranteed  by  the  express  stipula- 
tions of  the  convention.  By  this  legal  and 
official  act,  the  country  was  annexed  to  the 
British  crown  for  ever.  The  act  was  noti- 
fied to  the  whole  world ;  it  was  published 
under  the  sanction  of  government  in  Van* 
couver'a  narrative;  every  body  knew  it; 
nobody  disputed  it.  If  Spain  regarded 
this  act  or  declaration  of  sovereignty  as 
an  infringement  of  her  rights,  she  would 
have  remonstrated  or  protested.  But  she 
did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  On  the 
contrary,  from  that  hour  she  abandoned 
the  shores  of  the  north-western  region ; 
and  has  never  appeared  upon  them  since. 
It  seems  rather  unreasonable,  then,  that  if 
Spain  never  afterwards  asserted  any  right 
of  territory  in  Oregon,  America  should 
claim  such  right  as  emanating  from  Spain, 
by  virtue  of  a  subsequent  transaction. 

Under  the  Nootka  treaty,  Spain,  had  she 
been  in  time,  and  had  she  thought  proper 
to  do  so,  might  have  taken  possession  of  all 
the  unoccupied  land ;  and  if  she  had,  we 
must  have  allowed  the  legality  of  her  title. 
But  she  not  only  did  not  avail  herself  of 
the  opportunity,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  contemplated  such  a  measure.  In 
fact,  she  never  at  any  period  formed  a  set- 
tlement in  Oregon,  as  was  frankly  admit- 
ted in  the  diplomatic  notes  which  passed 
between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  London 
on  the  occasion  of  these  negotiations. 
She  had  enough  to  do  in  New  Mexico. 

From  this  review  of  the  actual  events 
which  determined  in  the  British  crown  all 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  the  Oregon  Terri- 
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tory,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  claims  of 
Spain,  whatever  they  might  have  been  be- 
fore, were  now  finally  set  aside.  This  re- 
calls us  to  the  point  which,  for  the  first 
time,  introduces  the  United  States  iato  the 
4iscussion — the  sale  of  Louisiana  by  the 
French  as  it  was  ceded  by  the  Spaniards. 
As  Spain  had  no  possessions  in  Oregon, 
she  clearly  could  not  have  included  in  her 
cession  to  France  any  portion  of  that  re- 
gion. The  question  then  is,  what  district 
of  country  did  she  cede  to  France  under 
the  name  of  Louisiana  ? 

It  is  much  more  easy  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative  than  in  the  affir- 
mative. We  can  much  more  readily  de- 
cide what  was  not  Louisiana,  than  deter- 
mine what  was  understood  to  be  included 
under  that  designation.  The  Americans 
themselves  never  had  any  clear  notion  of 
that  district ;  they  very  candidly  arow 
that  its  boundaries  were  indefinite  from  the 
earliest  period;  and  the  Spaniards,  who 
protested  against  the  sale  to  the  United 
States,  as  being  a  violation  of  subsisting 
engagements  on  the  part  of  France,  and 
who  were  well  disposed  to  dispute  the  en- 
trance of  the  Americans,  declared  that 
France  had  no  right  to  a  foot  of  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  this  dilemma 
we  are  thrown  upon  a  complicated  tissue 
of  treaties,  to  trace  amongst  them,  as  well 
as  we  can,  what  were  the  real  or  suppo- 
sititious limits  of  Louisiana.  One  thing 
alone  is  certain,  that  they  could  not,  by 
any  political  or  geographical  stratagem,  be 
strained  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  into 
the  Oregon  Territory. 

The  confusion  respecting  these  bounda- 
ries is  perfectly  bewildering.  I/xiisiana 
was  originally  a  French  colony.  It  was 
settled  by  a  charter  of  Louis  XIV.,  which 
charter  lefl  its  eastern  and  western  fron- 
tiers to  the  imagination  of  the  settlers. 
The  Sieor  Crozat,  to  whom  this  ambigo- 
ous  charter  was  granted  in  1713,  was  glad 
to  give  it  up  in  1717.  Probably,  he  was 
afraid  of  committing  involuntary  trespasses 
on  the  property  of  others.  The  Utinois 
country  was  then  annexed  to  it,  the  Illi- 
nois country  itself  being  in  a  similar  con- 
dition  of  doubt.  This,  of  course,  only  in- 
creased the  perplexity.  Louisiana,  thoa 
rendered  more  difficult  of  definition  than 
ever,  was  made  over  by  royal  decree,  to 
Law's  Mississippi  Company,  who  escaped 
from  their  vague  responsibility  in  IT^^- 
The  onus  of  this  boundless  province  then 
reverted  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the 
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said  crown,  in  1763,  got  rid  of  it  by  ces- 
sion to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Bat  Spain 
seems  to  have  been  as  uneasj  under  the 
obligation  as  France,  and  ceded  it  back 
again  in  1800.  The  sly  terms  of  these 
cessions  and  retrocessions  are  distinsruished 
by  a  spirit  of  evasive  finesse  worthy  of  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
comedy.  It  would  puzzle  a  conjuror  to 
discover  from  these  documents  what  coun- 
try it  was  that  was  thus  ceded  and  retro- 
ceded.  France  gave  to  Spain  *  all  that 
counlry  known  under  the  name  of  Louisi- 
ana,' and  Spain  gave  back  to  France  this 
same  Louisiana,  taking  care  to  guard 
against  accidents  by  adding  '  with  the 
same  extent  that  it  now  has  in  the  hands 
of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when  France  pos' 
sessedit*  The  conscientious  caution  of  the 
Spaniard  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
In  this  condition  France  sold  the  unmap- 
ped Louisiana,  to  the  United  States  for 
15,000,000  dollars ;  and  the  United  States 
are  now  trying  to  make  the  most  of  their 
bargain.  Finding  that  the  limits  of  the 
country  were  never  laid  down  they  are 
endeavoring  to  persuade  the  world  that  it 
had  no  limits  but  the  ocean. 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Greenhow  speaks 
of  Louisiana  forms  a  suarvestive  commen- 
tary  on  this  curious  dilemma.  He  says, 
that  from  the  time  when  Louisiana  was  ce- 
ded to  Spain,  until  it  *  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  its  extent  and 
limits  were  not  defined.'  This  is  tolerably 
decisive  of  the  difficulty  America  has  yet 
to  encounter  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that 
it  extended  to  the  Pacific,  seeing,  on  the 
confession  of  the  Americans  themselves, 
that  its  extent  was  not  defined.  But  this 
is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  admis- 
sions made  in  the'following  remarkable  pas- 
sage, which,  if  there  be  any  meaning  at  all 
to  be  wrung  from  the  English  language, 
when  it  is  employed  by  American  histori- 
ans, sets  the  question  at  rest  for  ever. 

''  How  far  Louisiana  extended  westward, 
when  it  was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain,  history 
offers  no  means  of  determining.  iThe  charier 
granted  to  Crozat,  in  1712,  included  only  the 
territories  drained  by  the  Mississippi  south  of 
the  Illinois  country;  and,  though  the  Illinois 
was  annexed  to  Louisiana  in  1717,  nothing 
can  be  found  showing  what  territories  were 
comprehended  under  that  i^enerul  appellation. 
In  the  old  French  maps,  New  France  is  repre- 
sented as  extending  across  the  Continent  to 
ihe  Pacific  ;  in  Briiish  maps,  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, a  lar<re  portion  of  the  territory  thus  as- 
signed to  New  France,  appears  as  New  £ng- 
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land,  or  as  Virginia;  while  the  Spanish  geog- 
raphers claimed  the  same  portion  for  their  sov- 
ereiun,  under  the  names  of  New  Mexico  and 
California.  While  Louisiana  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Spain,  it  was  certainly  never  con- 
sidered as  embracing  New  Mexico  or  CaJifor- 
nia  ;  though  whether  it  was  so  considered  or 
not,  is  immaterial  to  the  question  as  to  its  wes- 
tern limits  in  1S03,  which  were,  by  the  treaty* 
to  be  the  same  as  in  1762.  In  the  absence  of 
all  light  on  the  subject  from  history,  we  are 
furred  to  regard  the  boundaries  indicated  by 
nature — namely,  the  highlands  separating  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  from  those  flowing 
into  the  Pacific  or  the  Calif omi an  €hdf—as 
the  true  western  Ixmndaries  of  the  Jjouisiana 
ceded  to  the  United  States  oy  Prance  in  1803." 

The  completeness  of  this  admission — that 
the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana  was  the 
chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that, 
consequently,  America  acquired  no  rights 
by  her  purchase  beyond  that  boundary — is 
final,     fiut  we  must  not,  therefore,  pass 
over  in  silence  the  spirit  of  subterfuge  that 
runs  through  this  very  disingenuous  pas- 
sage.   Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Greenhow 
is  thoroughly   convinced    that  Louisiana 
never  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have 
extended  beyond  the  mountains,  and,  in« 
deed,  does  not  hesitate,  at  last,  to  say  so, 
he  tries  to  insinuate,  that  in  17(i2  it  might 
have  extended  to  the  Pacific.     Mr.  Green- 
how knows  perfectly  well  that  New  Mexi- 
co, or  California,  never  belonged  to  France, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  territory  called  Louisiana,  which 
was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain,  in  1762. 
The  question  turns  upon  what  was  Louisi- 
ana in  1702,  for  we  have  seen  that  Spain 
returned  it  back  again,  precisely  as  she  got 
it.     Now,  whatever  it  was,  it  is  as  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  New  Mexico 
could  have  been  no  portion  of  it ;  for  this 
very  reason,  that  in  1762,  when  the  origi- 
nal cession  was  made,  New  Mexico  be- 
longed to  Spain  herself.     The  whole  of  the« 
territory  in  that   direction,  west   of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  was   Spanish  ground, 
adjoining  this  vague  Louisiana,  a  fact  which 
Mr.  Greenhow,  only  two  or  three  pages  be- 
fore, frankly,  but  perhaps  unconsciously, 
states  in  very  exact  terms.     '  That  any  set- 
tlement,'   he  observes,   'of   the    western 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  should  have  been 
made  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
1762,  is  not  probable.     It  would  have  been 
superfluous,  as  Louisiana  would  certainly 
have  joined  the  other  territories  of  Spain 
in  that  direction  P 

It  is  impossible,  upon  the  whole  of  this 
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evidence,  to  make  a  loophole  for  the  slight- 
est doubt  on  this  point — that  in  purchasing 
Louisiana  from  France,  the  United  States 
acquired  no  rights  beyond  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  President  Jefferson  ex- 
plicitly affirms  the  limits  in  a  letter  written 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  '  The  boun- 
dary/ says  Jefferson,  '  which  I  deem  not 
admitting  question,  are  the  highlands  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  en- 
closing all  its  waters — the  Missouri  of 
course — and  terminating  in  the  line  drawn 
from  the  north-western  point,  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  nearest  source 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  lately  settled  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.'  And 
IB  some  negotiations  which  took  place  four 
years  afterwards,  he  desired  the  omission 
of  a  clause  which  referred  to  the  north-west 
territorv,  because  it  '  could  have  no  other 
effect,  than  as  an  offensive  intimation  to 
Spain  that  the  claims  of  the  United  States 
extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean/  We,  there- 
fore, dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject,  by 
restating  the  only  conclusion  consonant 
with  the  facts  of  history,  at  which  any  hu- 
man being  can  arrive,  afler  a  sifting  inves- 
tigation of  the  whole  question — namely, 
that  the  claim  set  up  by  the  United  States 
to  a  right  of  territory  in  Oregon,  arising 
from  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1803, 
is  utterly  fallacious,  and  totally  unfounded. 

Recalling  the  reader,  then,  to  the  point 
from  which  we  started,  we  ask  what  is  to 
be  thought  of  the  integrity  of  the  writer 
who,  with  all  these  facts  and  disproofs  be- 
fore him,  could  be  capable  of  making  the 
sweeping  assertion  already  quoted,  that 
from  the  moment  of  the  purchase, '  the  route 
aeross  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  lay  open  to  the  Americans  7' 
We  have  been  accused  of  dealing  severely 
with  the  poets  of  America  (an  accusation 
which  in  good  time  we  shall  notice  as  it 
deserves)  ;  but  we  confess  we  are  in  some 
doubt  whether  they  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  evacuate  the  regions  of  fiction  and 
give  place  to  the  historians. 

The  settlement  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  alluded  to  by  Pres- 
ident Jefferson,  took  place  in  17S3.  It  re- 
cognised the  independence  of  the  states 
and  fixed  their  boundaries ;  but  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  Oregon  question, 
which  at  that  time  had  not  come  into  dis- 
pute. 

Pursuing  the  subject  in  the  order  of  time, 

we  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  steps 

«    that  were  taken   by  America  in  conse- 
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quence  of  her  presumed  claim,  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  every  kind  that  have  been 
entered  into  since  1803  in  reference  to 
that  claim;  conducting  the  inquiry  chro- 
nologically to  the  present  moment,  so  that 
the  English  reader  may  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  exact  state  of  the  case  as  it  now  stands 
in  litigation  between  the  two  countries. 

In  1805,  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  com- 
missioned by  President  Jefferson  to  ex- 
plore the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. We  have  already  stated  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  president  cannot  exercise  any 
act  of  sovereignty, — he  cannot  annex  new 
territories  to  the  Union.  This  commis- 
sion, therefore,  was  not  invested  with  an 
official  character,  and  could  not  take  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
American  government  No  tide,  conse- 
quently, can  be  raised  upon  this  exploring 
expedition  ;  nor  is  any  such  title  asserted. 
'  Politically,'  says  Mr.  Greenhow,  *  the  ex- 
pedition was  an  announcement  to  the  world 
of  the  intention  of  the  American  govern- 
ment  to  occupy  and  settle  the  countries  ex- 
plored.' '  But,'  rejoins  Mr.  Falconer, 
'  such  intention  had  already  been  an- 
nounced to  the  world  by  the  English  gof- 
ernment  in  a  public,  authentic,  and  legal 
manner,  and  its  sovereignty  over  the  coun- 
try declared/ 

In  1810,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a 
Captain  Smith  to  found  a  post  for  trade 
with  the  Indians  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Columbia.  He  built  a  house  and  laid  oai 
a  garden,  but  the  speculation  was  a  failure, 
and  he  abandoned  it  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  Mr.  Falconer  very  properly  ob- 
serves, that  this  was  the  act  of  a  private 
individual^  and  does  not  carry  any  political 
inference  whatever. 

In  the  same  year  the  fur  station  called 
Astoria,  rendered  famous  by  Washiogtoo 
Irving's  romance,  was  founded  by  a  Ger* 
man  merchant  of  New- York,  Jacob  Astor, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  This 
was  simply  a  private  trading  speculation, 
and  although  it  has  been  dragged  into  the 
Oregon  qu&tion  with  a  view  to  help  out 
the  American  claim,  we  need  scarcelj  ob- 
serve that  it  has  no  political  character  at 
all.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
might  as  well  set  up  pretensions  to  sore- 
reign  authority  in  England  because  some 
si  ray  ship-broker  from  New- York  eslab* 
lishes  a  packet-office  in  Liverpool,  as  pre- 
tend to  any  right  over  Oregon  arising  out  of 
Mr.  Astor's  attempt  to  establish  a  fur  com- 
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pany  there.    The  brief  history  of  the  affair 
18  as  followa  : — > 

Mr.  Astor,  whose  experience  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  pointed  out  to  him 
some  probabilities  of  success  in  such  an 
experiment,  devised  a  scheme  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Pacific  Fur  Company. 
The  rivalry  be  principdly  apprehended 
was  from  the  North- West  Company  of  Mon* 
treal  (which  has  been  since  amalgamated 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company);  and 
he  was  so  impressed  with  the  policy  of  con- 
ciliating the  English  interest  that  he  of- 
fered one-third  of  the  project  to  that  comi> 
pany.  But  they  prudently  declined  the 
offer. 

The  company,  however,   was    formed, 
and  although  it  originated  with,  an  Ame- 
rican merchant,  such  was  the  unavoidable 
ascendency  of  British  capital  and  British 
influence,  that  even  Mr.  Greenhow  admits 
that, '  the  majority  not  only  of  the  inferior 
servants,  but  also  of  the  partners^   were 
British   subjects.'      This  majority  was  so 
decisive    that  a    reasonable  doubt  arises 
whether  Astoria  was  not  actually  an  Eng- 
lish settlement;    and  when,   in  October, 
IS13,  it  was  found  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  partnership,  the  whole  of  the  establish- 
ment and  stock   being  then  sold  to  the 
North- West     Company,    the     immediate 
Qause  of  the  dissolution  is  directly  traced 
by  Mr.  Greenhow  to  the  fact,  that  the  com- 
pany was  governed  by  English  and  not  by 
American  directors.     He  puts  this  state- 
ment into  italics  by  way  of  marking  its  im- 
portance ;  we  adopt  his  italics  for  the  same 
reason.     '  The  Pacific  Company,  neverthe- 
less,'  says   Mr.    Greenhow,   '  might,   and 
probably  would,  have  withstood  all  these 
difficulties  [alluding  to  the  war  with  Eng- 
land], if  the  directing  parties  on  tke  Co' 
lumbia  had  been  Americans^  instead  of  6e- 
tng",  as  the  greater  part  of  them  were^  men 
unconnected  with  the    United  States   by 
birth^  citizenship^  or  previous  residence^  or 
family  ties,*     This  statement  is  conclusive 
as  to  the  character  of  the  settlement,  and 
shows  unequivocally,  that  whatever  Ameri- 
can ingredients  may  have  been  mixed  up 
in  its  formation,  it  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  amenable    to  British    influence. 
It  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  for  the 
Americans  had  never  subjected  Oregon  to 
their  authority.     They  had  no  oflicial  ser- 
vants in  the  country  of  any  class,  judicial, 
military,  or  naval.     Supi>ose  any  civil  ques- 
tion had  arisen  during  the  brief  existence 
of  Astoria,  to  what  authority  could  it  have 
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negotiations  that  since  have  taken  place  on 
the  subject. 

If  any  claim  could  possibly  arise  out  of 
such  a  settlement  as  that  of  Astoria,  unau- 
thorized by  any  act  of  congress,  then  we 
are  clearly  entitled  to  set  it  aside  on  the 
score  of  priority ;  fnr,  in  addition  to  the 
former  settlement  at  Nootka  Sound  and  Port 
Cox,  an  English  party, .  commissioned  by 
the  North-West  Company,  formed  an  es- 
tablishment, in  1806,  on  Frazer's  Lake,  in 
the  fidy-fourth  degree  of  latitude.*  These 
were  all  authentic  arrangements  under  the 
sanction  of  the  British  jurisdiction,  already 
formally  proclaimed  in  the  Columbia  and 
up  the  coast  many  years  before.  America 
has  no  title,  in  short,  on  the  ground  of  oc- 
cupancy ;  for  she  has  never  yet  occupied 
a  yard  of  the  country — none  on  the  ground 
of  discovery ;  for  Drake,  and  Cooke,  and 
Heceta,  were  there  before  her — non(3  on 
the  ground  of  exploration ;  for  Broughton 
was  up  the  Columbia  first — and  none  on 
the  ground  of  any  declaration  of  annexa- 
tion, or  any  act  of  possession ;  for  up  to 
this  hour  she  has  not  taken  one  single  legal 
step  towards  the  assertion  of  a  legal  right  of 
any  nature  whatsoever. 

The  next  point  in  the  progress  of  the 
debate,  which  was  now  insensibly  assum- 
ing every  day  a  more  tangible  shape  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  was  a  convention 
ratified  between  Great  Britain  and  Ameri- 
ca in  1818,  by  which  the  rights  of  both 
were  submitted  to  a  temporary  suspension. 
A  boundary  line  was  agreed  upon  which 
should  run  along  the  forty-ninth  degree  of 
latitude,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
was  pronounced  free  to  both  for  the  term 
of  ten  years,  without  prejudice  to  the 
claims  of  either.  The  question  of  title  was, 
consequently,  still  left  open. 

And  now  we  arrive  at  the  most  materia] 
transaction  in  the  history  of  this  prolonged 
dispute : — a  transaction  upon  the  interpre- 
tation of  which  the  American  claim  finally 
rests,  at  some  cost  of  consistency  in  the 
variegated    arguments  by  which    it  had 


*  Mr.  Greenhow*8  book  containi  so  many  er- 
rors that  we  are  compelled  to  abandon  the  inten- 
tion with  which  we  set  out  of  exposing  them  in 
dntail.  But  we  cannot  suffer  his  assertion,  that 
*  this  was  the  first  8«ttlenient  or  post  of  any  kind 
made  by  British  subjects  west  of  the  ttockv 
Mountains,'  to  pass  uncorrected.  His  own  book 
contains  the  rerutatioa  of  this  strange  historical 
mistake. 
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been  hitherto  maintained.    The  obscurity 
in  which  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  in  1803 
had  lefl  the  actual  boundary  lines  of  that 
large  extent  of  country,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  some  understanding  should  be  en- 
tered into  on  the  subject,  and  a  declarator j 
treaty,  known  as  the  Florida  Treaty,  was 
accordingly  concluded  with  Spain  in  1819. 
By  this  treaty  the  boundaries  were  fixed, 
running  on  the  west  of  the  United  States  in 
an  irregular  line  from  the  Sabine  ri?er  to 
the   forty-second  degree  of  latitude,  and 
then  along  that  parallel  west  to  the  Pacific. 
A  clause  was   inserted  in  the  treaty  by 
which  the  United  States  renounced  all  pre- 
tension to  the  territories  west  and  south  of 
this  boundary,  and   Spain  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  rights,  claims,  and  pre- 
tensions to  the  territories  on  its  north  and 
east.     Upon  this   clause,  America  iDaioly 
relies  for  the  proof  of  her  Oregon  claim. 

We  need  not  re-argue  the  incompetency 
of  Spain  to  cede  to  America  territories  otw 
which  she  possessed  no  rights  herself.  This 
clause,  to  be  of  any  value  at  all,  must  de- 
pend upon  the  power  of  the  donor  to  bestow, 
not  on  the  willingness  of  the  receiver  to 
accept.     America  is  willing  enough  to  ac- 
cept Oregon  at  the  hands  of  Spain ;  but  the 
real   question   at   issue   is,  has  Spain  the 
power  of  bestowing  Oregon  on  America! 
We  answer.  No.     Spain  never  was  in  pos- 
session of  Oregon  ;  and,  whatever  debate- 
able  title   she  might   have  previously  had, 
she  distinctly  and  irrevocably  resigned  it  by 
the  stringent  conditions  of  the  Nootka  Con- 
vention in  1790.    From  that  moment  Spain 
relinquished   her  claims   for  ever;  Great 
Britain  immediately  afterwards  took  pos- 
session  of  the  country,  and  the  Spanish 
flag  has  never,  from  that  day  to  this,  ap- 
peared off  the  Oregon  coast.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  a  clearer  case.  The  Spanish 
title  is  not  merely  defective  but  non-existent. 
Spain  had  no  title  afler  1799. 

Even  M.  Mofras,  in  his  work  on  Oregon 
and  California,  which  betrays  all  through- 
out a  spirit  of  malignant  hostility  against 
England,  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  Florida  Treaty  gave  the  United 
States  no  rights  whatever  in  Oregon.  He 
says  that  it  could  not  be  construed  to  invt- 
lidate  the  Convention  of  1790,  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  simple  renunciation,  and  that  the 
Americans  ought  to  respect  the  rights  which 
were  previously  recognized  by  Spain  as  ex- 
isting in  the  English.  '  If  we  had  now, 
he  adds,  *  to  give  an  opinion  upon  this  im- 
portant question,  we  should,  in  spite  of  oor 
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sympathies  for  the  United  States,  and  onr 
aversion  against  the  aggressive  system  of 
the  English,  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  reason  and  right  are  this  time  on  their 
side.  We  are  even  astonished  that,  fore- 
going their  habitual  tenacity,  they  should 
have  made,  in  the  course  of  their  negotia* 
tions,  such  large  sacrifices  to  the  Ameri- 
cans.' Every  impartial  and  honorable  mind 
must  feel  the  reluctant  justice  of  these  ob- 
servations, and  acknowledge,  as  frankly  as 
M.  Mofras,  that  no  title  can  be  sustained 
throQgh  the  Treaty  of  Florida. 

Conscious,  no  doubt,  of  this  insuperable 
difficulty,  America  endeavors  to  make  out 
ber  claim  upon  other  grounds,  as  well  as 
upon  the  Florida  treaty — grounds  which 
are  so  signally  contradictory  of  each  other, 
as  to  annihilate  her  claim  altogether.  For, 
if  her  claim  be  rightful  on  any  one  of  these 
grounds,  it  is  untenable  on  the  others,  and 
vice  versa;  and,  as  it  is  needless  to  insist 
upon  an  adherence  to  some  clear  principle 
in  the  conduct  of  such  negotiations,  we  are 
content  to  submit  these  grounds,  withotU  a 
syllable  of  commentary,  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  world. 

She  claims,  first,  through  Gray's  dis- 
covery of  the  Columbia.  If  that  claim  be 
good,  it  vitiates  at  once  all  claim  through 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France, 
and  through  treaty  with  Spain ;  for  neither 
France  nor  Spain  could  confer  upon  Ameri- 
ca that  which  already  belonged  to  America. 

She  claims,  next,  through  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  from  France,  which  purchase 
rested  upon  a  cession  from  Spain  to  France. 
If  that  claim  be  good,  Spain  must  have 
ceded  the  Oregon  territory  to  France,  which 
she  not  only  declared  she  had  not  done, 
but  which  she  could  not  have  done  if  Ameri- 
ca had  previously  acquired  that  territory 
through  Gray's  discovery. 

She  next  claims  by  virtue  of  occupancy 
in  1814,  although  that  occupancy  was 
chiefly  carried  out  by  an  English  company, 
and  was  relinquished  by  a  regular  deed  of 
sale. 

And  she  finally  claims  under  the  Florida 
treaty  of  1819,  by  cession  from  Spain. 
This  is  the  title  that  stultifies  all  the  rest. 
For  if  the  Treaty  of  1819  be  alleged  as 
conferring  any  title,  then  the  pretensions  to 
a  title  arising  from  occupancy  in  1814  must 
have  been  wholly  without  foundation.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  America  relies  upon  her 
title  of  1814,  she  cannot  go  to  Spain  for  a 
title  in  1819.  She  is  in  this  dilemma-— 
either  that  her  pretensions  in  1814  were 
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false,  and  that,  consequently,  the  '  occupa-> 
tion'  of  the  Columbia  by  Great  Britain  was 
rightful,  as  against  her ;  or  that,  claiming 
under  the  Treaty  of  1819,  her  title  is 
limited  to  the  territory  lying  south  of  the 
British  settlements  on  the  Columbia,  over 
which  Spain  could  have  had  no  shadow  of 
a  rififht. 

We  leave  America  to  extricate  herself 
from  this  dilemma  as  creditably  as  she  can. 
But  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  she  must 
relinquish  her  claim  altogether,  or  rest  it 
upon  some  intelligible  basis.  She  has 
hitherto  resisted  every  approach  to  a  candid 
and  equitable  adjustment  with  England. 
Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson  proposed 
that  a  boundary  line  should  be  drawn  west- 
ward along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
north-easternmost  branch  of  the  Columbia 
river,  and  thence  down  the  centre  of  the 
stream  to  the  sea.  This  proposition  was 
rejected.  All  negotiation,  with  a  view  to 
a  moderate  and  amicable  adjudication  of 
the  respective  claims  of  England  and  the 
United  States  having  failed,  the  Convention 
of  1818  was  renewed  in  1827,  and  the  pro* 
visions,  instead  of  being  limited  to  ten 
years,  were  extended  to  an  indefinite  period, 
either  party  having  the  right,  upon  a  year's 
notice,  to  withdraw  from  the  agreement. 
In  this  condition  the  question  remains. 

The  violent  and  unstatesmani ike  declara- 
tion of  Mr  Polk,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
has  not  been  serviceable  to  America  in  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe.  He  thought 
proper  to  launch  upon  the  furious  tide  of 
the  democratic  passions  which  carried  him 
into  office  a  wilful  mis-'Statement,  couched 
in  the  roost  offensive  language.  The  bad 
taste  and  worse  policy  of  that  very  foolislv 
proceeding,  must  recoil  upon  himself.  But 
we  earnestly  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  para- 
mount interests  of  peace  and  civilization, 
that  the  calmer  judgment  of  the  ministers 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded  may  avert  the 
consequences  from  his  country.  He  will 
have  time  to  reflect  in  the  interval  before 
the  next  meeting  of  congress,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  nearly  the  whole 
press  of  America  in  the  meanwhile  protests 
against  his  conduct.  The  bill  for  the  occu- 
pation of  Oregon  comes  before  congress  in 
December.  We  venture  to  predict  that  it 
will  be  thrown  out ;  simply  because  it  can- 
not be  carried  without  involving  the  United 
States  in  a  war  with  England ;  and  there 
are  three  sound  reasons  why  America  can* 
not  go  to  war — she  has  neither  men,  money, 
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nor  oredit.    No-— America  will  not  go  to 
wan 

The  true  policy  of  America  is  peace. 
Washington  declared  that  the  moment  she 
committed  herself  to  schemes  of  aggression 
and  aggrandisement,  her  power  was  at  an 
end.  She  cannot  extend  her  territory  with^ 
out  risk  of  weakening  it.  She  has  not 
enough  of  population  as  it  is  to  defend  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  event  of  hos« 
tilities :  by  what  process  of  conjuration  then 
can  she  undertake  to  occupy  and  defend 
territories  remote  from  her  own  states  and 
difficult  of  access?  If  she  got  possession 
of  Oregon  to-roorrow,  she  could  not  main- 
tain it.  Her  sovereignty  in  that  distant 
region  could  be  preserved  only  by  the 
presence  of  an  imposing  force,  and  by  a 
chain  of  strong  military  outposts  from  the 
Missouri  across  the  continent  to  the  sea. 
How  is  she  to  organize  this  force  ?  How  is 
she  to  supply  this  enormous  machinery  of 
defence  ?  Even  if  she  could  succeed  in 
laying  down  such  a  plan  of  warlike  pre- 
parations, she  must  still  fail  in  securing  a 
permanent  occupation  of  the  north-western 
coast,  which,  it  is  notorious,  can  only  be 
reached  and  commanded  from  the  ocean. 
She  must,  therefore,  cover  her  land  force 
by  a  powerful  naval  armament.  Where  is 
she  to  get  the  means  f  Overwhelmed  with 
debts,  fnd  dragging  her  reputation  as  she 
16  at  a  discount  through  the  exchanges  of 
the  world,  is  she  prepared  to  incur  still 
greater  odium  and  an  impossible  outlay? 
We  believe  there  is  not  a  sensible  man  in 
America  who  does  not  denounce  the  Quix- 
otic project  which  points  at  the  hopeless 
occupation  of  Oregon. 

The  British  minister  has  solemnly  an- 
nounced that  he  is  not  only  resolved  but 
prepared  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  British 
Crown  in  the  Oregon  Territory.  This  is 
not  an  idle  threat ;  and  it  has  been  echoed 
back  by  the  universal  conviction  of  a  coun- 
try too  well  instructed  in  its  own  power,  too 
oonHdent  in  the  integrity  of  its  cause,  and 
too  well  assured  of  the  advantages  of  peace, 
to  embark  hastily  in  an  expensive  war.  We 
have  the  means  of  vindicating  our  rights, 
and  we  will  employ  them  should  it  become 
necessary.  The  mere  addition  to  our  naval 
estimates  this  year  amounts  to  1 ,000,000/. 
sterling — a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  total 
naval  estimates  of  the  United  States — and 
our  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  under  Admiral 
Seymour,  is  a  sufficient  pledge  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  intentions  in  that  quarter. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  America  will 
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snbmtt  the  Oregon  question  to  solatioo  in 
the  field  of  battle.  She  ianotin  acooditioa 
for  such  dangerous  experiments,  and,  if  she 
were,  a  dispassionate  investigation  of  the 
case  must  finally  satisfy  her  that  the  claim 
she  sets  up  could  be  settled  much  more 
speedily,  to  her  own  honor  and  ultimate  ad- 
vantage, by  peacefiil  arbitration.  It  is  the  io-. 
terest  of  both  countries  to  settle  their  claims 
amicably ;  but  it  is  chiefly  the  interest  of 
America,  for  the  experience  of  all  history 
concurs  in  this  warning — ^that  when  a  sub- 
ject in  litigation  between  two  powers  ia 
removed  from  the  cabinet  to  the  camp,  it 
must  be  at  the  cost  of  the  weaker  parly. 
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That  there  are  peculiar  powers  toherent 
in  ladies'  eyes,  this  number  of  theQttarte^ 
ly  Review  was  not  required  to  establish; 
but  one  in  particular,  of  which  we  reap  all 
the  benefit  without  pajing  the  penalty,  v* 
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most  in  common  gratitude  be  allowed  to 
•point  out  We  mean  that  power  of  obser- 
Tation  which,  00  Jong  as  it  remains  at  home 
counting  canvass  stitches  by  the  fireside, 
we  are  apt  to  consider  no  shrewder  than  oar 
own,  bttt  which  once  removed  from  the  fa- 
miliar scene,  and  returned  to  as  in  the  shape 
of  letters  or  books,  seldom  fails  to  prove  its 
superiority.  Who,  for  instance,  has  not 
turned  from  the  slap-dash  scrawl  of  your 
male  correspondent — with  excuses  at  the 
beginning  and  haste  at  the  end,  and  too  of- 
ten nothing  between  but  sweeping  general- 
ities^^to  the  well*filled  sheet  of  your  female 
friend,  with  plenty  of  time  bestowed  and  no 
paper  wasted,  and  overflowing  with  those 
close  and  lively  details  which  show  not  only 
that  observing  eyes  have  been  at  work,  but 
one  pair  of  bright  eyes  in  particular  ?  Or 
who  does  not  know  the  difference  between 
their  books^especially  their  books  of  trav- 
els— the  gentleman's  either  dull  and  matter- 
of-fact,  or  off-hand  and  superficial,  with  a 
heavy  disquisition  where  we  look  for  a  light 
touch,  or  a  foolish  pun  where  we  expect  a 
reverential  sentiment,  either  requiring  too 
much  trouble  of  the  reader,  or  showing  too 
much  carelessness  in  the  writer — and  the 
lady's — all  ease,  animation,  vivacity,  with 
the  tact  to  dwell  upon  what  you  most  want 
to  know,  and  the  sense  to  pass  over  what 
she  does  not  know  herself;  neither  suggest- 
ing author ly  effort,  nor  requiring  any  con- 
scious attention,  yet  leaving  many  a  clear 
picture  traced  on  the  memory,  and  many  a 
solid  truth  impressed  on  the  mind  ?  It  is 
trne  the  case  is  occasionally  reversed.  La- 
dies have  been  known  to  write  the  dullest 
and  emptiest  books — a  fact  for  which  there 
is  no  accounting^-and  gentlemen  the  most 
delightful ;  but  here  probably,  if  the  truth 
were  told,  their  wives  or  daughters  helped 
them. 

But,  in  truth,  every  country  with  any  pre- 
tensions to  civilization  has  a  twofold  aspect, 
addressed  to  two  different  modes  of  percep- 
tion, and  seldom  visible  simultaneously  to 
both.  Every  country  has  a  home  life  as 
well  as  a  public  life,  and  the  first  quite  ne- 
cessary to  interpret  the  last.  Every  coun- 
try therefore,  to  be  feirly  understood,  re- 
quires reporters  from  both  sexes.  Not  that 
it  is  precisely  recommended  that  all  travel- 
lers should  hunt  the  world  in  couples,  and 
give  forth  their  impressions  in  the  double 
columns  of  holy  wedlock ;  but  that  that  kind 
of  partnership  should  be  tacitly  formed  be- 
tween books  of  travel  which,  properly  un- 
derstood, we  should  have  imagined  to  have 
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been  the  chief  aim  of  matrimony — namely, 
to  supply  each  other's  defioienoies,  and  cor- 
rect each  other's  errors,  purely  for  the  good 
of  the  public* 

li  itiay  be  objected  that  the  inferiority  of 
a  woman's  education  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
formidable  barrier :  but  without  stopping  to 
question  whether  the  education  of  a  really 
well-educated   English  woman  be  on   the 
whole  inferior  to  her  brother's,  we  decided- 
ly think  that  in  the  instance  of  travelling 
the  difference  between  them  is  greatly  in 
her  favor.     If  the  gentleman  knows  more 
of  ancient  history  and  ancient  languages, 
the  lady  knows  more  of  human  nature  and 
modern  languages ;  while  one  of  her  great- 
est charms,  as  a  describer  of  foreign  scenes 
and  manners,  more  even  than  the  closenees 
or  liveliness  of  her  mode  of  observation,  is 
that  very  purposelessness  resulting  from  the 
more  desultory  nature  of  her  education.     A 
man  either  starts  on  his  travels  with  a  par- 
ticular object  in  view,  or,  failing  that,  drives 
a  hobby  of  his  own  the  whole  way  before 
him ;    whereas  a  woman,  accustomed   by 
habit,  if  not  created  by  nature,  to  diffuse 
her  mind  more  equally  on  all  that  is  pre- 
sented, and  less  troubled  with  preconceived 
ideas  as  to  what  is  most  important  to  ob- 
serve, goes  picking  up  materials  much  more 
indiscriminately,  and  where,  as  in  travelling, 
little  things  are  of  great  significance,  fre- 
quently much  more  to  the  purpose.     The 
tourist  may  be  sure  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  it  is  not  that  on  which  he  has  be- 
stowed most  care  and  pains  which  proves 
most  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Again,  th^re  is  an  advantage  in  the  very 
nature  of  a  book  of  travels  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  a  woman's  feelings — ^the  almost  to- 
tal absence  of  responsibility.  It  is  merely 
the  editorship  of  her  own  journal,  underta- 
keto  for  the  amusement  of  her  children,  or 
the  improvement  of  a  younger  sister,  or  the 
building  of  a  school ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  ladies  never  publish  their  tours  to 
please  themselves.  In  short,  she  can  hard- 
ly be  said  to  st-and  committed  as  an  author- 
ess. If  she  send  forth  a  lively  and  graceful 
work,  the  world  will  soon  tell  her  it  is  a  pity 
she  is  not  one  ;  otherwise,  the  blame  falls 
on  her  materials. 

But  though  the  lady  tourist  has  her  mod- 
esty thus  far  screened  and  sheltered,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  there  is  no  department 
of  writing  through  which  her  own  individ- 
ual character  is  more  visible.  We  form  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  writer  of  the  mota  un- 
pretending book  of  travels  than  we  do  of 
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her  who  gives  us  the  most  striking  work  of 
imagination.  The  under  current  of  per- 
sonality, however  little  obtruded  to  sight,  is 
sure  to  be  genuine.  The  opinions  she  ex- 
presses on  the  simplest  occasions  are  ^ose 
which  guide  her  on  the  greatest ;  the  habits 
she  displays,  however  interrupted  by  her 
irregular  movements,  are  those  contracted 
in  her  regular  life :  hence  the  niosi  inter- 
esting result,  in  our  mind,  to  be  gathered 
from  an  examination  of  this  class  of  litera- 
ture. We  see  our  countrywoman,  in  these 
books,  unconsciously  in  the  main,  but  fully 
portrayed.  We  see  her  with  her  national 
courage  and  her  national  reserve,  with  her 
sound  head  and  her  tender  heart,  with  the 
independent  freedom  of  her  actions  and  the 
decorous  restraint  of  her  manners,  with  her 
high  intellectual  acquirements  and  her  sim- 
plicity of  tastes,  with  the  early  attained  ma- 
turity of  her  good  sense  and  the  long-con- 
tinued freshness  of  her  youth.  We  see  her 
nice,  scrupulous,  delicate,  beyond  all  others 
of  her  sex,  yet  simple,  practical,  useful,  as 
none  but  herself  understands  to  be;  versed 
in  the  humblest  in-door  duty,  excelling  in 
tbe  hardiest  out-door  exercise ;  equally  fit- 
ted for  ease  or  exertion :  enthusiastic  for 
nature ;  keen  for  adventure;  devoted  to  her 
children,  her  flowers,  her  poor ;  petting  a 
great  Newfoundland  dog,  loving  a  horse, 
and  delighting  in  the  sea.  In  short,  we  see 
her  the  finest  production  of  the  finest  coun- 
try upon  earth — man's  best  companion, 
whether  in  the  travels  over  this  world  or  the 
voyage  through  this  life ;  but  only  to  be  un- 
derstood or  deserved  by  the  Englishman, 
and  rather  too  good  even  for  him. 

It  is  true,  and  perhaps  as  well  for  our 
pride,  that  many  a  reverse  to  this  picture 
occurs ;  but  even  in  the  worst  cases  it  is 
rather  an  affectation,  exaggeration,  or  car- 
icature of  the  national  female  character, 
than  any  direct  departure  from  it.  There 
are  some  lady  tourists  who  are  over  deli- 
cate or  over  adventurous— over  enthusiastic 
or  over  humdrum— over  simple  or  over 
wise ;  but  where  is  she,  whatever  may  be 
the  difierence  of  talent  or  taste,  who  ven- 
tures to  bring  forward  an  infidel  opinion  or 
a  questionable  moral  1 

Tb^re  is  one  set  of  female  writers  who, 
having  under  the  general  name  of  tourists 
given  the  public  an  immense  deal  of  ex- 
traneous information,  might  be  expected  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  this  article : 
the  very  nature  of  their  services,  however, 
compels  us  to  pass  them  over  in  silence ; 
for  when  one  lady  travels  to  Yaucluse  to 
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give  us  her  views  of  Mesmerism,  another 
visits  the  German  baths  to  describe  the  ad- 
vantages of  Society  in  Russia ;  when  ooe 
uoes  north  to  expatiate  on  the  infant  schools 
in  England,  another  south  to  send  home 
chapters  of  advice  to  the  Clueen;  and  a 
fifth  wanders  generally  at  large,  in  order  to 
bewail  the  waste  lands  within  a  few  miles 
of  London,  and  to  reprobate  the  iniquity  of 
a  government  who  can  suffer  such  resources 
to  remain  unapplied,  '  with  a  starving  popu- 
lation under  their  very  eyes,  all  ready  to 
pay  them  five  pounds  an  acre;*  when,  in 
short,  ladies  take  all  the  trouble  of  travel- 
ling abroad  merely  to  express  those  private 
opinions  upon  affairs  in  general  which  thej 
could  as  well  have  given  utterance  to  at 
home,  we  feel  truly  that  it  would  be  a  grate- 
ful and  very  amuning  task  to  bring  their 
services  before  the  public,  but  that  it  is  not 
ours  on  this  occasion  to  comprise  them 
among  so  unpretending  a  class  as  that  of 
the  lady  tourists. 

The  same  reason  must  also  deter  us  from 
including  that  more  systematic  set  of  travel- 
lers who  regularly  make  a  tour  in  order  to 
make  a  book,  and  have  thus  pretty  well  di- 
vided the  tour  able  world  between  them — 
Mrs.  Trollope  having  taken  Germany  and 
Italy,  Miss  Costello  France,  Miss  Pardoe 
Hungary,  and  so  forth.  These  able  and 
accomplished  ladies  do  travel  with  an  ob- 
ject, and  it  is  apparent  in  every  line  they 
write.  Instead  of  seeing  the  woman,  we 
only  discover  the  authoress ;  and,  admirable 
as  she  may  be,  it  is  not  her  that  we  are  in 
quest  of  upon  this  occasion. 

To  revert,  therefore,  to  the  object  of  oar 
search — while  regarding  these  unstodicd 
and  unpretending  ^vorks  as  some  of  the  tm* 
est  channels  for  the  study  of  the  English- 
woman, they  cannot  be  strictly  taken  as  a 
test  of  comparis<m  between  her  and  the  lady 
of  other  countries.  Whether  as  traveller, 
or  writer  of  travels,  the  foreign  lady  can  in 
no  way  be  measured  against  her.  The  only 
just  point  of  comparison  is  why  the  one 
does  travel,  and  the  other  does  not  And, 
upon  the  first  view  of  the  matter,  the  im« 
pediments  would  seem  to  be  all  on  the  side 
of  our  own  countrywoman.  Her  home  is 
proverbially  the  most  domestic — her  man- 
ners the  most  reserved — her  comforts  the 
most  indispensable.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
precisely  because  home,  manners,  and  com- 
forts are  what  they  are,  that  the  English- 

•  Fid9  « My  Last  Tour  and  First  Work,*  by 
Lady  VavaBOur. 
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woman  excels  all  others  in  the  art  of  travel- 
ling. It  is  those  very  habits  of  order  and 
regularity  which  make  her  domestic, — it  is 
that  very  exdusiveness  of  family  life  which 
makes  her  reserved, — it  is  the  very  nature 
of  the  comforts,  to  her  so  indispensable, — 
it  is  all  that  best  fits  her  to  live  in  her  own 
country,  that  also  best  fits  her  to  visit 
others.  Where  is  the  foreign  lady  who 
combines  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  travel- 
ling— activity,  punctuality,  courage,  and  in- 
dependence— like  the  Englishwoman  I — 
where  is  she  whose  habits  fit  her  for  that 
most  exclusive  of  all  companionships,  the 
travelling  teit'd^tete  with  a  husband  for 
months  together?  Where  is  she  whose 
comforts  are  nine  tenths  of  them  comprised 
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orable  in  the  national  life — to  nothing  less 
than  the  domesticity  of  the  English  charac- 
ter. Who  can  witness  the  innumerable 
family  parties  which  annually  take  their  ex- 
cursions abroad — the  husbands  and  wives 
— brothers  and  sisters — parents  and  chil- 
dren,— all  enjoying  the  novel  scenes,  but 
chiefly  because  they  are  enjoying  them  to* 
gether?  Who  can  see  the  joint  delight 
with  which  these  expeditions  are  planned, 
the  kindly  feelings  and  habits  they  develop, 
the  joint  pleasure  with  which  they  are  re- 
membered— without  recognising  a  proof  of 
exclusive  domestic  cohesion  which  no  other 
people  display?  What,  too,  is  the  secret 
of  that  facility  with  which  the  Englishman 
adapts  himself  to  a  residence  in  any  remote 
under  the  head  of  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  corner  of  the  world  ? — why  do  we  so  oflen 


water,  like  the  Englishwoman's?  A  for- 
eigner will  tell  us  that  the  chief  argument 
lies  in  the  English  purse; — but  the  Rus- 
sians are  rich  enough — and  the  Russian 
lady  moves  abundantly  about  from  place  to 
place — but  she  does  not  travel  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Englishwoman.  The  Rus- 
sians have  means  enough  to  sail  a  whole 
fleet  of  private  yachts,  but  which  of  them 
would  think  of  cruising  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an, or  of  launching  across  the  Atlantic  for 
pore  pleasure  ?  There  are  certain  modes 
of  life  for  which  English  nature  and  educa- 
tion alone  seem  adapted ; — travelling  is  one 
•^living  in  the  country  another. 

The  truth  is  that  no  foreign  nation  pos- 
sesses that  same  class  of  women  from  which 
the  great  body  of  our  female  tourists  are 
drafted.     They  have  not  the  same  well-read, 
solid    thinking, — early  rising — sketch-lov- 
iog — light-footed  —  trim-waisted  —  straw- 
hatted  Specimen  of  women ;  educated  with 
the  refinement  of  the  highest  classes,  and 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  lowest ;  all-suffi- 
cient companion  to  her  husband,  and  all- 
sufficient  lady's  maid  to  herself — they  have 
her  not.     Of  course  in  the  numbers  that  flit 
annually  from  our  coasts,  from  one  motive 
or  other,  every  shade  and  grade  is  to  be 
found,  from  the  highest  blasee  fashionable, 
with  every  faculty  of  intelligent   interest 
fast  closed,  to  the  lowest  Biddy  Fudge,  with 
erery  pore  of  vulgar  wonder  wide  open ; 
the  absurdities  committed  by  our  country- 
men and  women  under  the  name  of  travel 
are  highly  significant  of  the  national  folly, 
extravagance,   and   eccentricity ;    but   the 
taste  for  travel   from  which  these  abuses 
spring — the  art  of  it  in  which  the  English 
Bo  excel — we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  a 
something  still  more  conspicuous  and  hon- 


find  him  settled  happily  among  scenes  and 
people  utterly  uncongenial  in  climate  and 
habit  ?  Simply  because  he  takes  his  home 
with  him  ;  and  has  more  within  it  and  wants 
less  beyond  it  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world. 

As  for  the  tribes  who  throng  capitals  and 
watering-places  for  purposes  of  mere  idle- 
ness and  dissipation,  and  because  they  can 
indulge  both  upon  a  cheaper  and  laxer 
footing  than  at  home,  they  certainly  do  not 
contribute  to  give  foreigners  a  very  exalted 
idea  of  the  national  domesticity;  but  whether 
human  nature  or  English  nature  be  here  to 
blame,  we  suppose  may  be  a  question  ;  we 
suspect  the  fact  is  that  this  description  of 
travellers  quit  their  native  land  precisely 
because  they  are  no  longer  suited  to  her, 
nor  she  to  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  ladies: — if  now 
and  then  some  foreigners  venture  on  their 
travels,  here  the  analogy  ends ;  they  do  not 
venture  to  publish  them.     The  German  lar 
dies,  with  all  their  virtues,  are  not  supposed 
to  excel  in  rapid  observation,  or  lively  de- 
lineation.    Inward  experiences  not    out- 
ward   impressions  are    their    forte; — the 
eyes  of  their  souls  are  brighter  than  those 
of  their  bodies ; — they  are  fonder  of  looking 
into  the  one  than  out  of  the  other.    They 
will  give  you,  therefore,  most    admirable 
maps  of  the  winding  paths  of  their  own 
hearts,  but  they  are  not  of  much  assistance 
on  the  common  dusty  high  roads  of  other 
countries.     Bettina,  it  is  true,  might  have 
made  a  brilliant  MOnchhausen,  but  other- 
wise, with  the  exception  of  the  Countess 
Hahn-Hahn,   of  whom  we  have  more  to 
say,  the    public  is  not  supposed  to  have 
gained  much  by  their  peregrinations,  nor 
perhaps  lost  much  by  their  staying  at  home. 
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The  Frenchwoman  has  not  the  sarine 
grounds  for  silence.  Her  eyes  and  her 
tongue  we  know  are  both  of  the  most  Uve- 
ly  description — she  would  make  a  shrewd 
observer  and  a  brilliant  describer — but 
alas!  there  is  one  little  impediment  which 
stands  in  her  way — a  trifle,  we  feel  almost 
provoked  to  have  to  mention,  which  stops 
her  pen — she  cannot  spell ! 

It  is  true  that  two  great  French  author- 
esses of  these  times — Madame  de  Stael  and 
Madam  Dadevant — have  given  their  foreign 
impressions  to  the  world  ;  but  the  one  visit- 
ed foreign  countries  with  the  feeling  of  an 
exile,  and   the  other   has  described   them 
exactly  as  she  might  have  done   without 
stirrinc^  from  her  chamber.       The    '  De 
TAllemagne'  is  the  type  of  classical  senti- 
ment, the   '  Lettres  d'un   Voyageur*    the 
flower  of  picturesque  romance — neither  of 
them  come  under  the  denomination  of  trav- 
els.    What  Madame  de  StaSi  sententiously 
-says  in  Corinne,  remains  to  this  day  the 
true  French  motto  : — *  Voyager   est,  quoi 
qu'on  en  puisse  dire,  un   des  plus  tristes 
plaisirs  de  la  vie.     Lorsque  vous  vous  trou- 
vez  bien  dans  quelque  ville  ^trangire,  c'est 
que  vous  commencez  ^  vous  y  faire  une  pa- 
trie  ;  mais  traverser  des  pays  inconnus,  en- 
tendre parler  un  langage  que  vous  compre- 
nez  ii  peine,  voir  des  visages  hu mains  sans 
relation  avec  votre  pass6  ni  avec  votre  ave- 
uir,  c'est  de  la  solitude,  et  de  Tisoleroent, 
sans  repos  et  sans  dignite/     In  short,  what 
the  French  depend   upon   for  their  daily 
happiness,  even  the  spelling  few  of  their 
womankind  cannot  transport  with  them. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  advert 
more  particularly  to  the  fair  writers  named 
at  the  head  of  our  paper.  Since  the  peace 
of  1815,  most  of  the  central  European  coun- 
tries have  been  too  completely  examined 
and  described  for  a  passing  tourist  to  offer 
any  novelty,  while  the  excellent  Handbooks 
of  the  day  leave  no  room  for  contributions 
of  mere  roadside  information.  Our  modern 
writers  of  this  class  may  be  therefore  divi- 
ded into  three  heads : — Such  as  have  made 
their  own  personal  movements  the  mere 
thread  on  which  to  hang  the  general  history 
of  the  countries  they  are  traversing,  or  the 
groundwork  on  which  to  introduce  a  narra- 
tive of  fictitious  interest; — such  as  have 
remained  long  enough  in  one  province  or 
place,  however  obscure  in  itself,  or  however 
often  desohbed  before,  to  obtain  that  living 
acquaintance  with  it  which  always  com- 
mands interest  ,* — ^and  lastly,  those  who,  hav- 
ing laancbed  out  beyoud  the  beaten  track, 
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are  privileged  to  offer  any  description,  how- 
ever unpretending,  on  the  score  of  novelty. 
As   specimens   of  the  first  class,  we  may 
mention  Miss  Taylor's '  Letters  from  Italy :' 
a  volume  which  will  retain  a  standard  ralue 
for  correct  research  and  simple  heaoty  of 
writing; — Mrs.    Dalkeith  Holmes's  'Ride 
on  horseback  through  France  and  Swit« 
Zetland  to  Florence' — in  which  we  hare  not 
a  little  sterling   information  and  sterling 
humor  too,  with  very  much  of  feminine 
grace ; — Mrs.  Ashton  Yates's  Letters  from 
Switzerland  to  her  children.    We  instance 
these  as  all  showing  what  we  have  d^ 
fined  as  the  national  type  of  female  charae- 
ter^minds  of  the  highest  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  manners  of  the  most  domestic 
simplicity.     As  a  more  particular  illastra- 
tion  of  what  is  the  highest  pride  of  modern 
English  civilization — the  union  of  genuine 
learning  and  genuine  refinement— ^we  may 
once  more  mention  Mrs.  Hamtlton  Gray'a 
*  Sepulchres  of  Itruria.'      Nor  could  ii-e 
give  a  better  instance  of  real  description 
and  opinions  interwoven  with  a  romance- 
though  in  no  way  needing  this  fictitious  in- 
terest— than  another  established  favorite, 
Mrs.  Jameson's  '  Diary  of  an  Ennuy^e.' 

The  list  of  those  who  have  resided  a 
longer  period  in  one  place  requires  more 
particular  attention  ;  the  Englishwoman's 
services  being  here  most  important,  and 
her  own  character  moat  conspicuous.  In 
this  capacity  it  is  almost  exclusively  affec- 
tion and  duty  that  send  her  abroad ;  and  it 
is  a  proud  end  a  pleasant  feeling  to  trace 
these  qualities  as  the  chief  basis  of  the  en- 
ergy and  animation  that  appear  in  these 
books.  With  so  much  of  the  old  Ruth  at 
her  heart,  it  is  not  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  in 
Physical  Sciences,  or  even,  we  hope,  in 
Mesmerism  to  unsex  her.  Wherever  she 
goes,  a  little  fertile  patch  of  household 
comfort  grows  beneath  her  feet;  whererer 
there  is  room  for  rational  tastes,  orderly 
habits,  and  gentle  charities — and  where  is 
there  not? — there  we  find  the  Englishwo- 
man creating  an  atmosphere  of  vittnoaa 
happiness  around  her.  Like  the  gipsy  ^ 
may  sing — 

*  We  pitch  oar  tent  wherever  we  please, 
And  there  we  make  our  Kovu* 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  however  re- 
mote, from  which  she  does  not  send  fi)rth  a 
voice  of  cheerful  intelligence.  We  pa« 
over  a  number  of  i  older  works  of  great 
value  and  attraction,  firom  Lady  Calcott's 
'Residence  in  the  Brmzile'  down  totbe 


'  Letters  from  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic/  to 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  four  more  re- 
cent books— dated  from  as  opposite  parts  of 
the  world  as  could  well  have  k>een  chosen — 
▼iz., '  Notes  and  Sketches  of  New  South 
Wales ;'  *  The  Englishwoman  in  Egypt ;' 
'  Letters  from  Madras ;'  and  '  Life  in  Mexi* 

CO.' 

No  work  can  better  illustrate  the  dis- 
tinctive traits  of  a  woman's  writing  than  the 
first  of  these ; — ^the  easy  style — the  brilliant 
thought — the  delicate  touch — the  close  de- 
tail— the  sound  sense — and  then  that  pretty 
under   current  of  natural  affection  which 
gives  the  true  healthy  English  tone  to  the 
whole.     It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  accompany 
such  a  lady  over  sea  and  land — though  the 
former  stretched  monotonously  around  her 
during  a  four  months'  merchant-vessel  pas- 
sage— and  was  exchanged  for  the  scorched 
'  everbrown '  surface  of  a  country  devoid  of 
any  past  or  present  interest,  whether  of  an 
historical,  poetical,  pictorial,  or  social  kind 
— New  South  Wales.  But  liveliness,  sense, 
and  knowledge,  and  a  spring  of  youthful 
intelligence  are  hers;  and  along-continued 
honey-moon    of   fresh-wedded    happiness 
(may  it  never  wane !)  beams  through  every 
sprightly  and  humane  thought.    Independ- 
ent, however,  of  these  general  recommend- 
ationSy  Mrs.  Meredith's  volume  has  a  separ- 
ate attraction  of  its  own  in  the  valuable  store 
of  natural  history  it  communicates.     Under 
a  name  which  she  has  since  changed-— we 
think    for   the    better — this  lady  is   well 
known  to  the  flower-loving  world  as  the 
most  graceful  expositor  of  English  botany  :* 
and  this  volume  proves  that  her  taste   and 
knowledge  extend  to  many  other  depart- 
ments of  natural  phenomena.    Birds  and 
beasts,  fishes  and  insects,   and    creeping 
things  innumerable  equally  engage  her  in- 
telligent attention,  and  are  described  with 
a  simplicity  and  precision  which  will  give 
much  valuable  information  to  the  professed 
naturalist,  no  additional  jargon  to  the  dab- 
bling amateur,  and    involuntary    interest 
to  the  most  uninitiated.    Not  a  trace  of 
pedantry  appears,  nor  of  what  is  quite  as 
bad,  and  too  firequent  when  women  treat 
such  matters — not  the  slightest  affectation 
of  a  popular  tone.    Not  a  microscope  nor 
a  herbarium  is  seen ;  but  keen  eyes  and  ta- 
per fingers,  and  a  most  active  mind,  it  is 
evident  have  been  at  work.    We  need  no 
apology  for  giving  a  fhw  specimens  of  her 

•  *  Our  wild  Flowerg  ;'  *  Romance  of  Nature.' 
By  Louisa  A.  Twaxnley. 
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graceful  and  humorous  descriptions-^it 
matters  not  whether  of  spider,  parrot,  opos- 
sum, or  *  pretty  trailing  flower.'  This  is 
the  very  poetry  of  frogs  :— 

'  In  the  Macquarie.  near  Bathurst,  I  first  saw 
the  superb  green  irogs  of  Australia.  The 
river,  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  was  for  the 
most  part  a  dry  bed,  with  small  pools  in  the 
deeper  holes;  and  in  these,  among  the  few 
shining  water-plants  and  confervse,  dwelt 
these  fforgeouB  reptiles.  In  form  and  size  they 
resenaDle  a  very  large  English  frog,  but  their 
color  is  more  beautiful  than  words  can  describe. 
I  never  saw  plant  or  gem  of  such  bright  tints. 
A  vivid  yellow- green  seems  the  ground  work  of 
the  creature's  array,  and  this  is  daintily  pen- 
cilled over  with  other  shades — emerald,  olive, 
and  blue  greens,  with  a  few  delicate  markings 
of  yellow,  like  an  embroidery  of  gold  thread 
upon  shaded  velvet  And  the  creatures  sit 
looking  at  vou  from  their  moist  floating  bow- 
ers, with  tneir  large  eyes  expressive  of  the 
most  perfect  enjoyment,  which,  if  you  doubt 
while  thev  remsun  still,  you  can't  refuse  to  be- 
lieve in  when  you  see  them  flop  into  the  deli- 
cious cool  water,  and  go  slowly  stretching  their 
long  green  legs  as  they  pass  through  the  wavy 
grove  of  sedgy  feathery  plants  in  the  river's 
bed,  till  you  lose  them  under  a  dense  mass  of 
gently  waving  leaves.  And  to  see  this  while 
a  burning,  broiling  sun  is  scorching  up  your 
very  life,  and  not  a  breeze  is  stirring,  and  the 
glare  of  the  herbless  earth  dazzles  your  ago- 
nized eyes  into  blindness,  is  enough  to  make 
one  willing  to  forego  all  the  glories  of  humani- 
ty, and  be  changed  into  a  frog  !' — p.  107. 

The  transformation  of  a  locust  is  ano- 
ther excellent  specimen  of  her  vein : — 

'  In  the  summer  evenings  it  is  common  to 
see  upon  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  reeds,  or  any 
upright  object,  a  heavy-looking,  humpbacked 
brown  beetle,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  a 
scaly  coat,  clawed  lobster-like  legs,  and  a 
somewhat  dirty  aspect,  which  latter  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  little  hole  visible  in  the 
turf  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  whence  he  has 
lately  crept  I  have  sometimes  carried  them 
home,  and  watched  with  great  interest  the  poor 
locust  <<  shuffle  ofl*  his  mortal"  or  rather  earthly 
"coil"  and  emerge  into  a  new  world.  The 
first  symptom  is  the  opening  of  a  small  slit 
which  appears  in  the  back  of  his  coat,  between 
the  shoulders,  through  which,  as  if  slowly 
gapes  wider,  a  pale,  soH,  silky-looking  texture 
is  seen,  throbbing  and  heaving  backwards  ard 
forwards.  Presently  a  fine  square  head,  with 
two  light-red  eyes,  has  disengaged  itself,  and 
in  process  of  time  (for  the  translormation  goes 
on  almost  imperceptibly)  this  is  followed  by 
the  liberation  of  a  portly  body  and  a  conclu- 
sion ;  ader  which  the  brown  leggings  are  pull- 
ed off  like  boots,  and  a  pale,  cream-colored, 
weak,  sof\  creature  very  tenderly  walks  away 
from  his  former  self,  which  remaios  standing 
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entire,  like  the  coat  of  mail  of  a  warrior  ofold 

the  Bhelly  plates  of  the  eyes  that  are  gone 

looking  after  their  lost  contents  with  a  sad  lack 
of  "  speculation"  in  them.  On  the  back  of  the 
Dew  born  creature  lie  two  small  bits  of  mem- 
brane, doubled  and  crumpled  up  in  a  thousand 
puckers,  like  a  Limerick  glove  in  a  walnut- 
shell  ;  these  now  begin  to  unfold  themselves — 
and  gradually  spread  smoothly  out  into  two 
large,  beautiful,  opal-colored  wmgs,  which  by 
the  following  morning  have  become  clearly 
transparent,  while  the  body  has  acquired  its 
proper  hard  consistency  and  dark  color ;  and 
when  placed  on  a  tree  the  happy  thing  soon 
begins  its  whirring,  creaking,  chirruping  song, 
which  continues  with  little  intermission  as  long 
as  its  harmless,  happy  life.'— p.  117. 

Our  limits  forbid  further  quotation,  and 
we  can  only  sum  up  her  tarantulas,  her 
scorpions,  her  ants,  spiders,  crabs,  and 
grubs,  and  all  kinds  of  other  nasty  things, 
with  the  unqualified  assertion  that  nobody 
ever  made  them  so  nice  before.  Certainly, 
judging  from  the  remaining  and  no  less  va- 
luable portions  of  Mrs.  Meredith's  book,  it 
seems  not  only  that  in  such  a  country  her 
tastes  for  natural  history  were  the  greatest 
possible  blessing  she  could  have  possessed, 
but  also  a  perfect  mystery  how  the  other 
ladies  in  New  South  Wales  get  on  without 
them.  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  con- 
vince us  how  little  real  simplicity  is  to  be 
found  where  no  real  refinement  exists — how 
indispensable  are  the  distinctions  of  rank 
for  the  union  of  society — and  how  far  more 
egregiousiy  those  follies  and  absurdities 
which  we  usually  attribute  to  the  great 
world,  abound  in  a  little  one,  we  shall 
find  it  in  her  remarks  on  the  petty  vanities 
'  and  jealousies,  the  illiterate  dullness,  and 
the  tawdry  extravagance  of  the  beau  monde 
of  Sydney.  Nor  were  the  lower  orders  a 
more  agreeable  picture — the  plenty  and 
prosperity  which  at  that  time  reigned  in  the 
colony  being  chiefly  evidenced  in  the  all- 
prevailing  luxury  of  intoxication.  Of  course 
we  do  not  here  allude  to  the  convicts,  or  to 
the  vitiated .  poor  in  the  towns,  but  to  the 
habits  of  the  settlers  in  the  country — a  farm- 
house, far  from  all  other  dwellings,  and 
every  soul  in  it,  male  and  female,  drunk  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ! 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  won- 
der that  we  find  Mrs.  Meredith  quitting 
New  South  Wales  '  with  joy'  to  seek  anew 
home  in  Tasmania,  where  we  hope  she  may 
find  as  much  to  interest  her  in  her  own 
particular  line,  and  more  in  every  other. 
Meanwhile  we  should  be  happy  to  think 
that  this  expression  of  oar  thanks  for  so  in- 
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teresting  an  addition  to  the  Home  and  Co- 
lonial Library  may  reach  her.  Only  if 
the  reader  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  exploits, 
which  follow  in  the  same  volume,  should 
at  all  flag  in  attention,  we  know  on  whoee 
head  the  sin  will  be. 

'  The  Englishwoman  in  Egypt'  is  made 
of  very  different  stuff,  though  a  truer  woman 
never  wrote.  Mrs.  Poole's  visit  to  Egypt 
was  mainly  prompted  by  her  affection  for 
her  brother,  Mr.  Lane,  and  her  book  is 
what  she  intended  it  to  be,  an  bumble  help- 
mate to  his  well-known  '  Modern  Egyp- 
tians.' 

There  is  something  so  awful  in  the  tre- 
mendous weight  of  the  past  which  falls  on 
the  spirit  in  this  Ancient  of  lands  that  we 
feel  that  it  is  only  the  highest  knowledge, 
the  deepest  reverence,  or  the  most  artless 
simplicity,  that  can  qualify  a  modern  tra- 
veller to  lifl  his  eyes  to  the  imperishable 
regalia  of  its  fallen  majesty.  Mrs.  Poole 
has  this  last  qualification  in  every  respect 
She  has  no  learning,  and  not  much  senti- 
ment, but  she  has  what  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant, the  sense  to  know  that  nothing  of  her 
own  is  wanted  in  a  land  where  the  mere 
changes  of  the  seasons  present  sacred  asso- 
ciations to  the  mind.  Her  descriptions  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  Nile — of  the  varieties 
of  climate— of  the  murrain  on  cattle— the 
pestilence  on  man,  and  other  plagues  in 
Egypt — are  given  with  a  plainness  which 
perhaps  leaves  no  new  impression  on  the 
reader,,  but  has  a  sober  charm  of  its  own: 
you  are  convinced  the  witness  is  true.  Nor 
are  her  remarks  on  the  government  or  the 
people  more  characterized  by  novelty  of  in- 
formation or  freshness  of  idea ;  at  the  same 
time,  without  attempting  to  vindicate  the 
rigor  of  the  one,  or  the  ignorance  of  the 
other,  she  contrives,  by  the  mere  force  of 
her  own  kindly  and  humane  feelings,  to 
bring  forward  points  of  good,  which  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  evil  it  is  some  comfort  to 
dwell  upon;  to  show  us  that  though  there 
be  nothing  of  what  we  call  freedom,  there 
is  happiness  and  content  in  the  homes  of 
Egypt  down  to  the  lowest  purchased  slave; 
and  that  in  the  midst  of  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition^ the  poorest  peasants  meet  and 
part  with  blessings — age  and  infirmity  are 
respected — parents  venerated — and  the  pre- 
sence and  providence  of  the  Deity  ever  held 
in  remembrance.  She  says,  '  The  number 
of  persons  nearly  or  entirely  blind,  and  es- 
pecially the  aged  blind,  affected  us  exceed- 
ingly ;  but  we  rejoiced  in  the  evident  con- 
sideration they  received  from  all  who  had 
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occasion  to  make  room  for  them  to  pass.  I 
should  imagine  that  all  who  bare  visited 
this  country  must  remark  the  decided  re- 
spect which  is  shown  to  those  who  are  supe- 
rior in  years ;  and  that  this  respect  is  natu- 
rally rendered  to  the  beggar  as  well  as  the 
prince.  In  fact,  the  people  are  educated  in 
the  belief  that  there  is  honor  in  the  hoary 
head  ;  and  this  glorious  sentiment  strength- 
ens with  their  strength,  and  beautifully  in- 
fluences their  conduct.' 

It  is  in  the  description  of  the  domestic 
customs  of  Egyptian  families  that  this  lady 
offers  most  novelty.  Of  these  she  presents 
the  most  agreeable  picture — not  a  little 
heightened  perhaps,  in  our  minds,  by  the 
knowledge  that  one  so  gentle  as  herself 
had  conformed  with  facility  to  them.  Mrs. 
Poole  entered  the  country  with  the  wise 
and  amiable  conviction  that  if  you  have  any 
wish  to  be  pleased  among  a  new  people, 
you  should  begin  by  endeavoring  to  please 
them.  She,  as  far  as  possible,  adopted  their 
most  cherished  customs,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  the  natives — but  not 
for  this  reason  only — she  shrewdly  supposed 
also  that  the  same  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate  which  recommended  them  to 
the  Egyptians  would  equally  apply  to  her 
family.  The  respect  and  cordiality,  there- 
fore, with  which  she  is  received  into  the  chief 
harems  of  Cairo  only  reflect  credit  on  her 
sense  and  manners,  which  present  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  that  spirit  of  curiosity  and 
intrusion  which  has  taken  many  a  modern 
fine  lady  behind  the  curtain  of  an  Eastern 
harem — not  to  describe  the  manners  or 
costumes  of  those  who  had  given  her  hos- 
pitable entertainment,  for  in  that  there 
would  be  no  harm,  but  to  criticise  or  ridi- 
cule them  by  ignorant  and  absurd  compa- 
risons between  modes  of  life  which  bear  as 
little  parallel  as  the  skies  they  are  under. 
Mrs.  Poole  is  not  at  all  surprised  that 
Egyptian  fine  ladies  should  make  their  own 
sherbet,  cook  their  own  dishes,  and  wash 
their  own  floors,  for  all  that  English  fine 
ladies  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

*The  employments  of  the  hareem  chiefly  con- 
sist in  embroidery  in  an  oblong  frame,  but  they 
extend  to  superintending  the  Kitchen,  and  in- 
deed the  female  slaves  and  servants  generally ; 
and  often  ladies  of  the  highest  distinction  cook 
those  dishes  which  are  particularly  preferred. 
The  sherbets  are  generally  made  by  tne  ladies ; 
and  this  is  the  ease  in  one  hareem  I  visit, 
where  the  ladies,  in  point  ot  rank,  are  the  high- 
est of  eastern  hciut  ton.  The  violet  sherbet  is 
prepared  by  them  in  the  following  manner. 
The  flowers  are  breught  to  them  in  large  sil- 
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ver  trays,  and  slaves  commence  picking  ofi 
the  large  outer  leaves.  The  ladies  then  put 
the  centres  of  the  violets  into  smali  mortars, 
and  pound  them  until  they  have  thoroughly 
expressed  all  the  juice,  with  which,  and  fine 
sugar,  they  form  round  cakes  of  conserve,  re- 
sembling, when  hardened,  loaf-sugar  dyed 
green.  This  produces  a  bright  green  sherbet 
prettier  than  the  blue  or  pink,  and  exceedingly 
delicate.  I  do  not  know  what  the  blue  is  com- 
posed of,  but  am  told  it  is  a  preparation  of 
violets.  The  pink  is  of  roses,  the  yellow  of 
oranges,  apricots,  dec' — vol.  ii.  p.  27.. 

We  admire  the  sorceress-like  effect  of 
this : — 

<You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
daughter  of  the  Pacha,  in  whose  presence  the 
ladies  who  attend  her  never  raise  their  eyes, 
herselfsuperintends  the  washing  and  polishing 
of  the  marble  pavements  in  her  palaces.  She 
stands  on  such  occasions  barefooted  on  a  small 
square  carpet,  holding  in  her  hand  a  silver 
rod.  About  twenty  slaves  surround  her — ten 
throw  the  water,  while  the  others  follow  them, 
wiping  the  marble  and  polishing  it  with  smooth 
stones.' — ib.  p.  28. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  quarrel  with  a  sis- 
ter of  Mr.  Lane's  for  that  newfangled  or- 
thography in  which  he  has  had  so  many 
imitators.  Nevertheless,  it  is  rather  a  draw- 
back in  this  pretty  book  to  find  all  our  old 
friends  disguised  under  new  names.  Ca- 
liphs and  dervishes  are  creatures  we  have 
known  and  loved  since  we  could  read  at 
all,  but  '  khaleefehs'  and  'darweeshes'  are 
merely  hard  words,  which  bring  nothing  to 
our  minds.  The  mere  name  of  Saladin 
conveys  associations,  chivalrous,  heroic, 
and  picturesque — but  Salah-ed-Deen  might 
be  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  the  Phonic 
Spelling-book,  for  aught  our  sympathies  will 
stir.  Of  course  we  bow  to  Mr.  Lane's  su- 
perior knowledge,  but  if  every  foreign  word 
which  has  been  naturalized  into  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  to  be  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal articulation,  where  should  we  stop? 
The  Nile  itself  would  be  the  Neel;  and 
why  not  that  as  well  as  the  Kur*an  with 
Mrs.  Poole,  or  the  Chooran  with  Mr.  Lane 
— for  they  frequently  disagree?  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  had  the  spelling  of  the  old 
*  Arabian  Nights'  been  retained,  the  '  Eng- 
lishwoman in  Egypt'  would  have  produced 
a  far  livelier  effect  on  the  imagination. 

The  *  Letters  from  Madras'  are  a  perfect 
case  in  point  of  the  peculiar  value  of  a 
woman's  book.  This  is  the  very  lightest 
work  that  has  ever  appeared  from  India, 
yet  it  tells  us  more  of  what  everybody  cares 
to  know  than  any  other.    Considering  the 
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ship-loads  of  young  and  intelligent  women 
perpetaally  wailed  OTer  to  the  shores  of 
India,  and  the  number  of  years  the  relays 
of  this  home  commodity  have  been  going 
on,  it  might  be  thought  that  nothing  re- 
lating to  our  Eastern  colonies  could  have 
been  by  this  time  led  unsaid.  And  perhaps 
no  more  striking  proof  can  be  given  of  the 
enervating  effects  of  idleness  and  luxury, 
than  the  comparative  absence  of  all  lively 
feminine  works  upon  a  country  where  for 
nearly  a  century  well-educated  English- 
women have  had  the  amplest  means  of  ob- 
servation. We  do  not  overlook  Miss  Ro- 
berts's capital  sketches  of  Hindostan — nor 
Mrs.  Elwood's  traits  of  Indian  life  in  her 
Overland  Journey — a  work  for  which  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  sin- 
cere admiration ;  but  neither  of  these  gives 
the  humours  of  this  antipodes  state  of  so- 
ciety like  our  nameless  lady.  Not  that  her 
position  differed  in  any  way  from  that  of 
which  every  day  brings  a  repetition.  She 
married,  and  went  out  to  India — halted  a 
short  time  at  Madras — and  then  proceeded 
up  the  country.  Nor  are  her  letters  any 
thing  beyond  what  a  lively,  happy,  well- 
educated  young  woman  would  write  to  her 
family  upon  her  fii'st  domiciliation  in  a  fo- 
reign country — full  of  sense  and  nonsense 
-^describing  every  thing  as  it  came  in  her 
way — just  as  it  suited  her  fancy  or  her  fun. 
The  only  advantage  she  possessed,  and  one 
it  is  to  be  hoped  not  very  uncommon,  was 
that  of  being  united  to  a  worthy,  sensible 
man,  who  encouraged  her  vivacity,  but  di- 
rected her  judgment,  and  allied  her  with 
himself  in  whatever  was  useful  and  benevo- 
lent. There  is  no  question^  therefore,  of 
the  sound  domesticity  that  pervades  this 
book — indeed  no  happier  family  group  has 
come  under  our  notice— even  the  dash  of 
flippancy  which  occasionally  jars  upon  us 
proceeds  evidently  from  too  light  a  heart 
for  us  to  quarrel  with  it 

What  first  struck  our  fair  incognita  seems 
to  have  been  the  great  difference  between 
the  listless  ladies  of  Madras  and  her  lively 
8el£  They  could  tell  her  nothing — knew 
nothing — cared  for  nothing.  Their  minds 
seemed  to  have  evaporated  beneath  an  In- 
dian sun,  never  to  condense  again.  The 
seven  years'  sleep  of  the  Beauty  in  the  fairy 
tale  was  nothing  to  the  seven  years'  lethar- 
gy of  a  beauty  in  Madras,  for  the  enchanted 
lady  awoke  to  her  former  energies,  and  the 
merely  enervated  lady,  she  thinks,  never 
can.  Our  young  bride  is  therefore  anxious 
to  make  the  most  of  her  stock  of  English 
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energy  before  it  should  go  the  way  of  all 
her  neighbors'. 

She  begins  at  once  with  the  things  im- 
mediately under  her  notice — the  great  gal- 
lery-like rooms — the  dull  dinner  pBTtie»— 
the  languid  conversations  everlastingly  about 
the  changes  in  the  service,  till  she  wishes 
all  appointments  were  permanent — the  mode 
of  passing  your  time,  '  which  seems  to  be 
spent  alternately  in  tiring  and  resting  one's 
self;'  and  above  all,  *  those  great  babies,' 
the  native  servants,  who  throughout  furnish 
her  with  occasion  for  fun,  and  nefer  for 
complaint.  In  this  respect  their  domicilia- 
tion at  first  in  a  friend's  house  at  Madras 
made  little  difference, 

'  For  in  an  Indian  house  every  visitor  keeps 
his  own  establishment  of  servants,  so  as  to  give 
no  trouble  to  those  of  the  household.  The  ser> 
vants  Jind  for  thtmsdvea  in  the  most  curiooi 
way.  They  seem  to  me  to  sleep  nowhere,  and 
to  eat  nothmg — that  is  to  say,  not  in  our  hou- 
ses, nor  of  our  goods.  They  have  mats  on  the 
steps,  and  live  upon  rice.  But  they  do  very 
little,  and  every  one  has  his  separate  worL  i 
have  an  ayah  (or  lady's  maid)  and  a  tailor,  for 
the  ayahs  can't  work ;  and  A.  has  a  boy,  also 
I  wo  muddles  (how  charmingly  expressive!), 
one  to  sweep  our  room,  and  another  to  bring 
water.  There  is  one  man  to  lay  the  cloth,  an- 
other to  bring  in  dinner,  another  to  light  the 
candles,  and  others  to  wait  at  table.  Every 
horse  has  a  man  and  a  maid  to  himself;  the 
maid  cuts  grass  for  him :  and  every  dog  has  a 
boy.  I  inauired  whether  the  cat  had  any  ser- 
vants, but  I  found  she  was  allowed  to  wait  upon 
herself;  and  as  she  seemed  the  only  person  in  the 
establishment  capable  of  so  doing,  I  resnected 
her  accordingly.  Besides  all  these  acknov^ 
ledged  attendants,  each  servant  has  a  kind  of 
muddle  or  double  of  his  own,  who  does  all  the 
work  that  can  be  put  upon  him,  without  being 
found  out  by  the  master  and  mistress.^— p  3S. 

'  Every  creature  seems  eaten  up  with  lazi- 
ness— even  my  horse  pretends  he  is  too  fine  to 
switch  off  his  own  flies  with  his  own  long  tail, 
but  turns  his  head  round  to  the  horsekeeper  to 
order  him  to  do  it  for  him.' — p.  50. 

*  They  are  indeed  a  lazy  race — they  He  on 
their  mats  strewing  the  floor  like  cats  and  dogs, 
and  begin  to  puff  and  whine  whenever  oo<« 
gives  them  the  least  employment  The  tro^t 
account  of  their  occupations  was  mven  me  in 


are  you  doing,  1  say  ?"  "  Ma'am,  I  never  do  " 
— meaning,  I  am  doing  nothing' — ^p.  54. 

—or  rather  '  I  never  do  any  thing.'  Then 
comes  the  awful  heat — ^tbe  regular  land- 
wind,  and  plenty  of  it — ^like  a  blast  from  a 
furnace ;  when,  with  all  the  lofty  rooms,  and 
punkahs  always  going,  and  perpetually  w^ 
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ted  tatties,  the  temperature  can  be  with  diffi- 
culty kept  down  to  90°,  And  our  lady  sits 
nuder  the  wet  mats,  with  her  hands  in  a 
basin  of  water.  '  And  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  are  all  curled  up,  and  the  grass  crack- 
les under  one's  feet  like  snow,  and  the  sea 
is  a  dead  yellow  color,  and  the  air  and  the 
light  a  sort  of  buff,  as  if  the  elements  had 
the  jaundice :  and  we  are  all  so  cross — 
creeping  about  and  whining,  and  then  lying 
down  and  growling — ^I  hope  it  won't  last 
long.' — p.  78.  Nor  does  it,  above  ten  days. 
She  says  most  truly  that  a  small  income  is 
real  wretchedness  in  India;  for  what  would 
be  luxuries  in  England,  such  as  large,  airy 
houses,  carriages,  plenty  of  servants,  d&c, 
are  there  necessaries,  indispensable  for 
health,  to  say  nothing  of  comfort.  '  The 
real  luxury,  and  for  which  one  would  give 
any  price,  would  be  the  power  of  going 
without  such  matters.' 

Now,  however,  comes  a  refreshing  change 
of  scene.  A.  is  appointed  district  judge  at 
Rajahmundry,  '  in  a  really  Indian  part  of 
India ' — and  they  move  thither  with  a  ship- 
load of  goods  and  an  army  of  servants,  and  a 
little  lady  baby  in  addition,  who  greatly  enli- 
vens the  scene.  There  they  live  like  '  roost 
uncommonly  great  grandees,'  or  rather,  to 
our  view,  like  a  thoroughly  sensible,  right- 
thinking  English  family — ^visiting  with  their 
Rajah  neighbors,  instituting  schools  and 
reading-rooms  for  the  natives — ^performing 
divine  service  in  their  own  house — making 
roads,  digging  wells,  and  doing  all  the  good 
in  their  power.  Whoever,  indeed,  wishes 
to  know  more  upon  that  painful,  disappoint- 
iug,  and  mysterious  subject — the  absence 
of  all  real  and  effectual  progress  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Hindoos — will  here  find  much 
practical  good  sense,  none  the  worse  for 
being  sprightily  given.  That  the  exertions 
of  many  admirable  and  devoted  men  in  this 
field  have  done  some  good,  as  the  example 
of  all  good  men  must,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion ;  but  also  that  there  are  many  who  have 
retarded  more  than  promoted  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  by  insisting  on  teaching  the 
natives  nothing  else  till  they  had  taught 
them. that,  is  equally  beyond  doubt.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  there  is  no  more 
certain  way  of  preventing  the  entrance  of 
Christianity  among  the  Hindoos  than  the 
open  attempt  to  introduce  it ;  and  that  at 
best  the  easier  admission  of  it  among  the 
Pariahs  only  bespeaks  that  previous  indif- 
ference to  matters  of  religion  which  makes 
the  conversion  worthless.  *  1  of  Mistress' 
caste,  I  eat  anything ' — ^this  is  the  key  too 
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generally  to  Pariah  Christianity— -or  even 
granting  it  as  sincere,  this  only  increases 
the  barrier  to  its  progress  beyond  these  out* 
casts  who  have  nothing  to  lose  by  any 
change. 

Speaking  of  a  worthy  missionary  settled 
near  them,  whose  native  hearers,  having 
gratified  their  curiosity,  had  entirely  aban- 
doned him,  and  who  honestly  confessed  that 
he  had  not  met  with  a  single  instance  of  a 
real  desire  for  truth,  she  very  sensibly  ob- 
serves, '  That  is  the  great  difficulty  with 
these  poor  natives.  They  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  value  and  advantage  of 
truth.  No  one  in  England  knows  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  any  impression  upon  them. 
The  best  means  seems  to  be  education,  be- 
cause false  notions  of  science  form  one  great 
part  of  their  religion.  Every  belief  of  theirs 
is  interwoven  with  some  matter  of  religion, 
and  if  once  some  of  their  scientific  absurdi- 
ties were  overthrown,  a  large  portion  of 
their  religion  would  go  with  them.'  (p.  198.) 
The  readiness,  or  rather  positive  ambition 
of  the  caste  natives  to  acquire  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  so  long  as  they  are  not  di- 
rectly mixed  up  with  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, is,  indeed,  sufficient  proof  that  in 
their  case  the  lesser  good  must  be  made  the 
pioneer  to  the  greater. 

The  newly-appointed  Judge  and  his  ac- 
tive lady  were  no  sooner  settled  '  up  conn- 
try  '  than  they  busied  themselves  at  conside- 
rable trouble  and  expense  in  establishing  a 
school  for  caste  boys.  A  Brahmin  was  en- 
gaged to  teach  Gentoo,  and  a  half-caste  to 
teach  English — the  Bible  was  freely  read 
and  translated — the  attendance  rapidly  in- 
creased to  above  eighty  scholars,  and  almost 
every  day  a  pretty  little  boy  was  found  '  sa- 
laaming '  at  the  gate  for  admittance.  All, 
in  short,  was  going  on  as  well  as  sense  and 
benevolence  could  desire.  At  this  time  a  dis- 
senting missionary  happened  to  pass — was 
received  at  their  house  with  customary  An- 
glo-Indian hospitality,  and  having,  in  return, 
favored  his  hosts  with  his  opinions  regard- 
ing the  enormity  of  bishops,  and  the  bigot- 
ry of  ordination,  he  adjourned  to  the  school, 
and  without  the  knowledge  or  permission  of 
the  Judge,  held  forth  to  the  boys.  This 
soon  created  a  disturbance,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  augment,  by  seizing  hold  of  a  na- 
tive's lingum,  or  badge  of  caste,  and  taking 
it  away.  At  this,  the  grossest  insult  you 
can  offer  a  Hindoo,  the  whole  population 
rose  in  a  ferment — the  boys  brought  back 
their  books,  and  although  the  dissenter  was 
obliged  to  restore  the  badgei  the  feeling  was 
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80  Strong,  that  the  school  was  abandoned  for 
awhile,  and  then  recommenced  with  not  half 
the  number  of  scholars. 

There  is  plenty  of  temptation  for  quota- 
tion in  this  merry  volume — the  visit  to  the 
Rajah — the  dog  Don's  scene  with  the  fami- 
ly of  monkeys — the  petitioners  to  baby — the 
Moonshee's  idea  of  the  planetary  system, 
and  his  astonishment  that  *  Europe  lady  or 
gentleman  *  should  go  to  hell  \  &c.  But  we 
must  pass  on  to  a  very  diflferent  degree  of 
longitude,  though  our  latitude  does  not  much 
vary. 

Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca  is  very 
distinct  from  the  ladies  that  precede  her. 
She  has  as  much  liveliness  as  our  Madras 
friend — as  much  intelligence  as  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, and  more  spirit  than  Mrs.  Poole  ;  but 
with  all  this,  though  her  book  engages  the 
attention  in  a  high  degree,  and  exhibits 
great  and  various  ability,  it  fails  to  interest 
us  in  the  writer.  Something  of  this,  how- 
ever, may  be  owing  to  a  reason,  which  is 
perhaps  meritorious,  and  certainly  fortunate 
in  her  as  the  wife  of  a  foreigner ;  viz.  to  the 
very  un-English  nature  of  her  writing.  Mad- 
ame Calderon  was  a  Scotchwoman — and  a 
Presbyterian,  we  have  reason  to  suppose; 
she  is  now  a  Spaniard — and  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, as  we  have  more  than  reason  to  sup- 
pose. And,  accordingly,  we  have  a  Span- 
ish indifference  to  bloodshed,  a  Spanish  en- 
thusiasm for  bullfights,  a  Murillo  glow  of 
color,  a  Cervantes  touch  of  humor,  a  gentle 
defence  of  the  cigar ito,  and  a  hard  hit  at 
John  Knox,  which  can  leave  no  doubt  of  our 
quondam  countrywoman  being  perfectly  at 
home  in  her  adopted  land.  The  reel  and 
the  bolero  may  be  nearer  allied  than  we 
imagined.  Madame  Calderon,  we  are  told, 
was  distinguished  in  early  days  for  her 
accomplishments  and  personal  attractions 
among  the  circles  of  her  native  capital,  Ed- 
inburgh; instead,  however,  of  taking  a  Scotch 
advocate  or  W.  S.,  and  settling  there,  she 
removed  with  her  family  to  New  York, 
where  again  she  steered  clear  of  all  Yankee 
importunities,  and  finally  accomplished  her 
destiny  by  bestowing  her  hand  upon  a  Span- 
ish diplomatist,  a  collateral  descendant  (we 
believe)  of  the  great  dramatist  Calderon, 
who  was  shortly  after  appointed  minister  for 
the  Court  of  Madrid  at  Mexico. 

The  work  commences  with  the  depar- 
ture of  the  envoy  from  New  York  ;  and 
the  easy  humor  and  brilliant  description  of 
the  first  shipboard  chapter  show  at  once 
the  power  with  which  the  story  is  sustain- 
ed throughout     At  Havannab,  the  first 
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Spanish  territory  the  lady  had  touched, 
they  are  received  with  distinguished  hon- 
ors ;  and  balls,  dinners,  and  operas,  female 
Croesuses  and  men  millionaires  pass  before 
us  in  a  perfect  blaze.  Thence  another 
tedious  voyage,  made  most  amusing  to  the 
reader,  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  a  renewal  of 
festivities.  There  they  take  mules  for 
Mexico,  breakfasting  en  route  with  Gene- 
ral Santa  Ana,  and  then  launch  into  a  wil- 
derness of  all  the  glowing  productions  of 
Terra  Caliente — pineapples,  oranges,  le- 
mons, bananas,  and  granaditas,  above  their 
heads — proses  and  myrtles,  carnations  and 
jasmine  at  their  feet — *  delicious  eggs, 
butter,  and  custard  off  new  and  wonder^ 
ful  trees,'  within  arm's  length — splendid 
woods,  fertile  plains,  stupendous  rooua- 
tains,  glimpses  of  distant  sea,  and  expanses 
of  sapphire  sky,  *  and  not  a  human  being  or 
passing  object  to  be  seen  which  is  not  in 
itself  a  picture.'  And  all  this  in  the  month 
of  December  !  What  an  earthly  Paradise ! 
It  is  quite  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  road 
was  enough  to  break  their  bones,  and  that 
there  were  daily  robberies  and  murders 
committed  upon  it. 

At  length,  distant  volcanoes  and  spires 
innumerable  announced  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico; and  our  authoress's  thoughts  had 
wandered  back  to  the  time  '  when  the  great 
panorama  first  burst  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
King-fearing,  God-loving  conqueror;  and 
the  mild  bronze-colored  Emperor  advano-i 
ed  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  Indian  no- 
bility, with  rich  dress  and  unshod  feet,  to 
welcome  his  unbidden  and  unwelcome 
guest ;'  but  speedily  her  ruminations  were 
put  to  flight  by  a  very  different  crowd, 
consisting  of  half  the  population  of  modern 
Mexico,  who  had  turned  out  to  welcome 
the  bearer  of  the  olive-branch  from  old 
Spain,  and  who  now  constrained  them  to 
enter  a  splendid  state-carriage,  all  crimson 
and  gold,  and  drawn  by  four  white  horses. 
*  In  the  midst  of  this  immense  procession 
of  troops,  carriages,  and  horsemen,  we  en- 
tered the  ancient  city  of  Montezuma.' 

This  is  succeeded  by  fdtes,  serenades, 
masked  balls,  and  bnll-fights  extraordinary, 
in  honor  of  the  Ambassador ;  with  the  in- 
troduction to  all  the  Mexican  world  of 
fashion,  and  a  most  animated  description 
of  dress,  jewelry,  visiting,  etiquette,  and 
b€ui  servants. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  follow  a  ladj  who 
seems  never  to  have  known  one  moment  of 
fear,  lassitude,  or  repose.  All  is  excitement 
from  morning  till  night.    Nuns  taking  the 
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veil — fall-dress  processions  to  the  Virgin 
— political  emeuies  which  batter  down 
houses,  and  kill  some  of  her  friends — 
tbunderstorms  with  raging  torrents  and 
uproarious  mules— cock-iighls  as  well  as 
ball-fights — ^bals  al  fresco,  as  well  as  balls 
in  palaces,  with  every  other  imaginable 
kind  of  excitement  which  southern  tem- 
peraments require,  and  southern  climates 
furnish ;  and  such  suns,  such  diamonds, 
and  sach  eyes  presiding  over  all,  till 
we  are  kept  in  one  perpetual  firework. 
We  feel  that  it  is  not  only  tropical  life 
we  are  leading,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  trait  of  Scotch 
shrewdness,  and,  we  must  say  it,  of  Yan- 
kee vulgarity,  a  tropical  mind  which  is  ad- 
dressing as.  None  other  could  have  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  people  with  such 
mingled  ardor  and  sang  fraid.  It  is  a 
most  brilliant  book,  and  doubtless  very  like 
life  in  Spanish  Mexico;  but  we  may  save 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  looking  for  any- 
thing domestic  in  it. 

This  scene  is  characteristic  both  of  the 
lady  and  the  country — namely,  the  Her' 
radcros,  or  branding  of  the  bulls. 

*The  next  moroing  we  set  off  early  to  the 
Plaza  de  Toros.  The  day  was  fresh  and  ex- 
hilarating. All  the  country  people  from  seve- 
ral miles  around  were  assembled,  and  the 
trees  to  their  topmost  branches  presented  a 
eol lection  of  bronze  faces  and  black  eyes,  be- 
longing to  the  Indians,  who  had  taken  their 
places  there  as  comfortably  as  spectators  in  a 
one  shilling  gallery.  A  platform  opposite  ours 
was  filled  with  wives  and  daughters  of  agents 
and  small  farmers — little  rancheraa  with  short 
white  gowns  and  reboeOs,  There  was  a  very  tol- 
erable band  of  raasic  perched  upon  a  natural 
orchestra.  Bernardo  and  his  men  were  walk- 
ing or  riding  about,  and  preparing  for  action. 
Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
whole  scene. 

'Seven  hundred  bulls  were  driven  in  from 
the  plains,  bellowing  loudly,  so  that  the  whole 
air  was  filled  with  their  fierce  music.  The 
Qniversal  love  which  the  Mexicans  have  for 
these  sports  amounts  to  a  passion.  All  their 
money  is  reserved  to  buy  new  dresses  for 
these  occasions — silver  rolls,  or  gold  linings 
for  their  hats,  or  new  deer-skin  pantaloons,  or 
embroidered  jackets.  The  accidents  that  hap- 
pen are  innumerable,  but  nothing  damps  their 
ardor :  it  heal9  fox -hunting.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary part  of  the  scene  is  the  facility 
with  which  these  men  throw  the  laso.  The 
bulls  being  all  driven  into  an  enclosure,  one 
af\er  another,  or  sometimes  two  or  three  at  a 
time  were  chosen  from  amongst  them  and 
driven  into  the  plaza,  where  they  were  receiv- 
ed with  shouts  of  applause  if  they  appeared 
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fierce  and  likely  to  aflbrd  good  sport,  and  of 
irony  if  they  turned  to  fly,  which  happened 
more  than  once.  Three  or  four  bulis  are 
driven  in.  They  stand  for  a  moment  proudly 
reconnoitering  their  opponents.  The  horse- 
men gallop  up,  armed  only  with  the  laso,  and 
with  loud  insulting  cries  of  "  Ah  Tore  .'"  chal- 
lenge them  to  the  combat  The  bulls  paw  the 
ground,  and  then  plunge  furiously  at  the  hors- 
es, frequently  wounding  them  at  the  first  on- 
set Round  they  go  in  fierce  gallop,  bulls  and 
horsemen,  among  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the 
spectators.  The  horseman  throws  the  laso — 
the  bull  shakes  his  head  free  of  the  cord,  tosses 
his  horns  proudly,  and  gallops  on :  but  his  fate 
is  inevitable.  Down  comes  the  whirling  rope, 
and  encircles  his  thick  neck.  He  is  Sirown 
down,  struggling  furiously,  and  repeatedly 
dashes  his  head  against  the  groundT  in  rage 
and  despair.  Then,  his  legs  being  also  tied, 
the  man  with  the  hissing,  red-hot  iron,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  brands  him  on  the  side,  with 
the  token  of  his  dependence  upon  the  lord  of 
the  soil.  Some  of  the  bulls  stand  this  martyr- 
dom with  Spartan  heroism,  and  do  not  utter  a 
cry;  but  others,  when  the  iron  enters  their 
flesh,  buret  out  into  long  bellowing  roars  that 
seem  to  echo  through  the  whole  country.  They 
are  then  loosened,  get  upon  their  legs  again, 
and,  like  so  many  branded  Cains,  are  driven 
out  into  the  country,  to  make  room  for  others. 
Such  roaring,  such  shouting,  such  an  odor 
of  singed  hair  and  fti/ileA:  aw  nafwre/,  such  play- 
ing of  music,  and  such  wanton  risks  as  were 
run  by  the  men !' — p.  229. 

This  is  very  striking  and  picturesque 
writing,  and  would  do  admirably  under  Ba- 
sil Hall's,  or  any  other  man's  name ;  but, 
to  our  feeling,  there  is  neither  a  woman's 
hand  nor  heart  in  it  Modern  philosophers 
may  think  and  write  what  they  please  about 
the  mental  equality  of  the  sexes,  but  ladies 
may  depend  upon  this,  that  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  forcible  writing  in  the 
English  language  would  lose  all  its  charm 
with  a  woman's  name  prefixed  to  it  Wo- 
men may  become  orators  and  heroes  in  sud- 
den emergencies — they  may  do  feats  of  men- 
tal or  physical  manliness  to  defend  a  parent, 
a  husband,  or  a  child,  which  command  our 
most  enthusiastic  admiration ;  but  take  away 
the  sacred  object — remove  the  high  occa- 
sion which  nerved  her  nature,  or  suspended 
it,  and  however  wonderful  or  beautiful  in 
itself  the  power  exhibited,  she  may  be  sure 
that  the  feeling  she  wounds  is  far  closer 
to  our  heart  than  the  feeling  she  gratifies. 

Madame  Calderon's  description  of  a  bull- 
fight in  the  country  is  equally  spirited  and 
un womanlike.  Even  the  little  pity  vouch- 
safed has  the  air  of  being  thrown  in  for  de- 
cency's sake. 
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'  In  the  aflernoon  we  all  rode  to  the  Plaza 
de  Toros.  The  evening  was  cool,  and  our  hor- 
ses good,  the  road  pretty  and  shady,  and  the 
p^o^a  itself  a  most  picturesque  enclosure  sur- 
rounded by  hi^h  trees.  Chairs  were  placed 
for  us  on  a  raised  platform,  and  the  bright 
green  of  the  trees,  the  flashing  dresses  of  the 
toreadors,  the  roaring  of  the  fierce  bulls,  the 
spirited  horses,  the  music  and  the  cries,  the 
Indians  shouting  from  the  trees  up  which  ihev 
had  climbed,  formed  a  scene  of  savage  grand- 
eur which,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  is  very  in- 
teresting. Bernardo  was  dressed  in  blue  satin 
and  gold — the  picadors  in  black  and  silver — 
the  others  in  maroon-colored  satin  and  gold. 
All  those  on  foot  wear  knee  breeches  and 
white  silk  stockings,  a  little  black  cap  with  rib- 
bons, and  a  plait  of  hair  streaming  down  be* 
hind.  The  horses  were  generally  good,  and, 
as  each  new  adversary  appeared,  seemed  to 
participate  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  riders. 
One  bull  after  another  was  driven  in  roaring, 
and  as  here  they  are  generally  fierce,  and  their 
horns  not  blunted,  as  at  Mexico,  it  is  a  much 
more  dangerous  affair.  The  bulls  were  not 
killed,  but  sufficiently  tormented.  One,  stuck 
full  of  arrows  and  fireworks,  all  adorned  with 
ribbons  and  colored  paper,  made  a  sudden 
spring  over  an  immensly  high  wall,  and  dash- 
ed into  the  woods.  I  thought  aflertvards  of 
this  unfortunate  animal — how  it  must  have 
been  wandering  about  all  night,  bellowing 
with  pain,  the  concealed  arrows  piercinff  his 
flesh,  and  looking  like  gay  ornaments.  If  the 
arrows  had  stuck  too  deep,  and  that  the  bull 
could  not  rub  them  against  the  trees,  he  must 
have  bled  to  death.  Had  he  remained,  his  fate 
would  have  been  better,  for  when  the  animal 
is  entirely  exhausted  they  throw  him  down 
with  a  laso,  and,  pulling  out  the  curows,  pat 
ointment  into  the  wounds. 

'  The  skill  of  the  men  is  surprising ;  but  the 
most  curious  part  of  the  exhibition  was  when 
a  coachman  of^ 's,  a  strong,  handsome  Mexi- 
can mounted  on  the  back  of  a  fierce  bull,  which 
plunged  and  flnn^  himself  about  as  if  possess- 
ed by  a  legion  of^demons,  and  forced  the  ani- 
mal to  gallop  round  and  round  the  arena.  The 
bull  is  first  caught  by  the  laso,  and  thrown  on 
his  side,  struggling  furiously ;  the  man  mounts 
while  he  is  still  on  the  ground.  At  the  same 
moment  the  laso  is  withdrawn,  and  the  bull 
starts  up,  maddened  by  feeling  the  weight  of 
his  unusual  burden.  The  rider  must  dismount 
in  the  same  way,  the  bull  being  first  thrown 
down,  otherwise  he  would  be  gored  in  a  mo- 
ment. It  is  terribly  dangerous,  for  if  the  man 
were  to  lose  his  seat  his  death  is  nearly  cer- 
tato;  but  these  Mexicans  are  superb  riders. 
....  The  amusement  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  sudden  darkness  and  a  tremen- 
dous storm  of  rain  and  thunder,  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  mounted  our  horses  and  galloped 
home. 

*  Another  bull-fight  last  evening !  It  is  like 
Pulque  ;  one  makes  wry  faces  at  it  at  first,  and 
then  begins  to  like  it.    One  thing  wa«  soon 
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discovered,  which  was  that  the  bulls,  if  bo  in- 
clined, could  leap  upon  our  platform,  as  they 
occasionally  sprang  over  a  wall  twice  as  high. 
There  was  a  part  of  the  spectacle  rather  too 
horrible.  The  horse  of  one  of  the  picadors 
was  gored,  his  side  torn  up  by  the  bull's  horn, 
and  in  this  state,  streaming  with  bkx>d,  he  was 
forced  to  gallop  round  the  circle.'~p.  130. 

We  giTC  Madame  Calderon  credit  for 
capital  nerves ;  doubtless  she  would  stand 
a  public  execution  as  well.  But  we  hare 
another  lady's  account  of  a  bull-fight,  quite 
as  characteristic,  in  Mre.  Romeros  book, 
'  The  Rhone,  the  Darro,  and  the  Guadal- 
quivir.' It  is  true  that  before  the  Spanish 
ladies  were  well  warmed  to  tlie  scene  she 
was  pressing  her  hands  before  her  ejes  in 
terror  and  pity,  and  by  the  time  one  noble 
horse  was  gored  had  fled  the  arena  in  hor- 
ror and  shame  that  she  had  ever  sought  it. 
But  what  Mrs.  Romer  dared  not  see  has  left 
a  far  more  vivid  impressioD  on  our  minds 
than  all  that  the  Scotch-Spaniard  compos- 
edly examined. 

Mrs.  Romer's  weJl  written  book  introdu- 
ces us  to  our  third  and  last  class, — books 
recording  wanderings  of  great  length,  an- 
dertttken  solely  for  pleasure  and  curiosity, 
consuming  much  time  and  money,  and  as 
such  indulged  in,  especially  by  those  who 
have  both  at  their  command.  This  class 
extends  to  ladies  of  the  highest  nobility  in 
the  land,  who,  by  the  publication  of  tbeir 
own  journals,  have  undesign^ly  introduced 
many  a  reader  to  the  manners  and  phrase- 
ology of  a  state  of  society  quite  as  foreign 
as  any  they  can  undertake  to  describe.  We 
are  naturally  anxious  to  know  how  those 
who  go  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  lineo, 
and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  get  on  in 
the  rude  ups  and  doWns  of  travelling  life; 
for  though  yachts  may  be  furnished  with 
every  luxury — though  medical  men  and  air- 
cushions,  and  ladies'  maids  and  canteens, 
and  portable  tents  and  Douro  chairs,  and 
daguerreotypes,  and  every  modern  invention 
that  money  can  procure,  may  be  included 
in  their  outfit — ^yet  the  winds  will  blow,  and 
the  waves  toss,  and  the  sun  beat  down,  and 
the  dust  rise  up,  and  the  rain  soak  through, 
and  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  fatigue,  and 
things  their  delicacy  knew  not  of  before, 
assail  them  as  if  they  were  mere  flesh  and 
blood  like  other  people.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  these  tell-tale  books  are  very  cred- 
itable reporters,  and  show  us  that  spirit  of 
good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  good  princi- 
ple which  we  have  ever  fondly  attributed  to 
the  highest  ranks  of  our  English  women. 
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Modern  Europe,  it  is  true,  has  boen  tolera- 
bly tutored  into  the  anticipation  of  e?ery 
English  want ;  and  the  daintiest  woman 
may  now  tra?erse  the  greater  part  of  it  with- 
out a  rough  road,  a  sour  dish,  or  a  doubtful 
bed.  But  what  is  modern  Europe  to  a  mod- 
ern traveller?  France, Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  no  longer  count  in  a  fine 
lady's  journal.  Trieste  is  their  starting- 
post,  not  Do?er ;  and  Constantinople,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Cairo,  the  cities  they  desire  to 
see,  *  and  then  die,'  or  return  home  and 
publish,  as  the  case  may  be.  Rides  on 
horseback  have  now  given  way  to  rides  on 
camel-back,  dromedary-back,  pick-a-back, 
or  any  back  that  can  be  had ;  gondolas  have 
yielded  to  caiques,  chars-i-bancs  to  arab^, 
laquais  de  place  to  kavashes,  couriers  to 
dragomen ;  convents  have  merged  in  ha- 
rems; the  Pyramids  have  extinguished  Ve- 
suvius, and  St.  Sophia  has  cut  out  St.  Pe- 
ter's. Honourable  and  Right  Honourable 
beauties  now  listen  to  howling  dervishes  in- 
stead of  Tyrolese  minstrels;  know  more  of 
Arabic  than  their  grandmothers  did  of 
French ;  and  flirt  with  beys  and  pachas  in- 
stead of  counts  and  barons,  and  doubtless 
find  them  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well. 
As  Mrs.  Dawson  Darner,  speaking  of  Lord 
Waterford's  residence  at  Cairo  a  few  years 
back,  naively  observes,  *  A  European  noble- 
man's visit  to  Cairo  was  then  a  much  more 
rare  occurrence  than  it  has  lately  become. 
One  is  a  little  desiliusianne  now  about  the 
East,  when  at  an  hotel  you  are  shown  the 

rooms  occupied  by  Lord  and  Lady  S ^n. 

Lord  C H n,  the  Hon.  Mr.  L    ■    , 

the  Baronet  and  his  lady,  d&c' 

There  is  perhaps  more  in  this  clever  la- 
dy's remark  than  even  her  philosophy  dreamt 
of.  Do  what  we  will,  a  painful  thought  has 
haunted  us  throughout  this  article.  The 
present  generation  may  take  their  pleasure 
with  plenty  of  territory  before  them,  but  it 
is  the  fate  of  the  future  tourist  that  troubles 
us.  Geologists,  they  say,  have  insured  a 
supply  of  coal  for  several  centuries  to  come ; 
but  who  is  to  supply  new  countries  when 
the  old  ones  are  done  ?  It  is  ail  very  well 
to  say  that  the  world  is  wide :  what  does  that 
help,  if  ladies'  minds  be  wider  still?  We 
cannot  expect  them  to  put  up  with  cast-olT 
cataracts  or  second-hand  deserts.  Howev- 
er, the  Niger  is  still  to  explore,  and  two 
large  deserts  somewhere  in  Tartary,  and  a 
great  many  islands  in  the  Pacific  not  yet 
done ;  and  visits  to  return  from  the  North 
American  Indians ;  and  no  handbook  on 
Central  America  yet  ready ;  and,  in  short, 
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a  great  deal  of  lady's  work  still  on  hand; 
and  meanwhile  we  have  only  to  be  thankful 
that  it  was  reserved  for  our  times  to  reap  the 
opinions  of  ladies  of  the  first  quality  upon 
subjects  of  the  highest  classical,  biblical, 
and    historical     importance — a    privilege 
which,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  their  own 
dictionary,  comprehending  apparently  all 
that  can  be  desired,  is  '  highly  satisfactory.' 
One  lady  for  example,  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Mount  Thabor  was  not  the  scene 
of  the  Transfiguration,  and  that  the  illustra- 
tion  of  '  a  city  on  a  hill'  was  not  suggested 
by  Saphet.     One  expresses  herself  as  hav- 
ing been  seriously  disappointed  in  the  Jor- 
dan,  which  was  unmannerly  of  the  river  af^ 
ter  she  had  come  so  far  to  see  it ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  '  quite  satisfied'  about  the 
site  of  Jericho.     Another  declares  the  Tem- 
ple of  Theseus  at  Athens  to  be  'a positive 
6you,'  though  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius  is 
'  less  satisfactory.'     This,  however,  is  re- 
deemed by  her  finding  the  accidental  profile 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  rock  of 
the  Acropolis, '  something  in  itself  particu- 
larly sublime  and  satisfactory' !    Then  the 
fair  commentators  do  not  always  agree, 
which  is,  in  one  sense,  also  '  satisfactory.' 
Lady  Francis  Egerton  doubts  whether  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  be  really  the  site  of 
Mount  Calvary;   and  indeed  proceeds  to 
question  whether  Mount  Calvary  were  ever 
a  mount  at  all — while  Mrs.  Dawson  Damer 
thinks  the  evidences  of  its  being  the  actual 
site  '  highly  satisfactory,'  and  throws   no 
light  whatsoever  on  the  question  of  the 
Mount.     Again,  Lady  F.  Egerton  implies 
that  she  wishes  the  good  Empress  Helena 
further,  only  decidedly  not  at  Jericho,  for 
having,  built  up  and  over  all  the  most  re- 
markable Scripture  localities ;  while  Mrs. 
Damer  thinks  that  her  memory  should  be 
revered  on  that  very  account,  as  having  pre- 
served what  otherwise  would  have  been  in- 
evitably lost.    Then  the  Areopagus  did  not 
strike  her  ladyship  as  at  all  an  appropriate 
place  for  St.  Paul's  addressing  the  Atheni- 
ans; while  her  indefatigable  opponent  de- 
clares it  just  the  very  spot,  of  all  others,  best 
fitted  for  such  an  occasion.     On  the  whole, 
we  fancy  it  might  be  as  well  that  such  con- 
troversies should  be  lefl  for  the  solid  erudi- 
tion and  masculine  diligence  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son and  Lord  Nugent.     Each  lady,  howev- 
er, with  her  husband  and  child,  was  in  turn 
taken  for  the  King  and  Queen  of  England 
— ^the  one  travelling  with  a  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  other   with  a  Princess  Royal — which 
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must  have  been,  in  every  respect,  particu* 
larly  '  satiafactory.' 

Another  advantage  we  must  by  no  man* 
ner  of  means  pass  over.  What  is  the  use 
of  plain  Mrs.  Anybody's  getting  into  courts 
and  harems,  and  scraping  acquaintance  with 
all  sorts  of  illustrious  strangers  ?  They  can* 
not  tell  us  who  they  are  like  !  or,  if  they  do, 
it  is  somebody  that  nobody  knows  anything 
about;  whereas  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion, 
by  comparing  people  of  quality  abroad  with 
people  of  quality  at  home,  have  it  in  their 
power  to  give  us  the  most  luminous  ideas  of 
both.  Thanks  to  Mrs.  Dawson  Darner,  we 
now  know  that  one  of  Osman  Bey's  wives 

is  like  Lady  F y  S 1,  and  another 

like  Lady  F E ;  and  that  a  sister 

of  Halib  EfTendi's  is  the  very  image  both  of 

Lady  A —  F — x  and  of  Lady  C y  j  and 

we  are  much  the  wiser  for  the  information. 
Also  that  King  Otho  of  Greece  is  an  unfa- 
vorable likeness  of  the  late  Lord  Durham, 
which  is  the  best  it  appears,  that  any  of 
these  ladies  can  say  for  his  majesty. 

But  in  spite  of  these  and  some  other  lit- 
tle fineries  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  these 
works,  there  is  much  more  of  good  feeling 
and  right  principle  they  cannot  hide.     La- 
dy F.  Egerton's  little  volume,  taken  all  in 
all,  well  justifies  the  respect  with  which  we 
have   always  heard  her  name  mentioned. 
Although  she  travelled  with  all  the  comfort 
and  protection  which  station  and  wealth 
could  secure  to  her,  and  the  smooth  ways 
of  pilgrimage  now  permit,  yet  that  one  in- 
dispensable qualification  which  the  Chris- 
tian reader  demands  in  all  who  presume  to 
approach  the  altar-place  of  our  faith,  the 
absence  of  which  no  array  of  learning  and 
no  brilliancy  of  talent  can  supply — ^namely, 
the  genuine  pilgrim's  heart — that  we  find 
in  Lady  F.  Egerton's  unpretending  journal, 
more  than  in  any  other  modern  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land  we  know.     It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  casual  and  passing  travel- 
lers should  be  able  to  furnish  us  with  any 
new  associations  of  importance,  but  this  la- 
dy has  done  what  is  as  good,  if  not  better : 
she  has  responded  to  our  old  ones.     In  ev- 
ery expression  of  her  sentiments — in  her 
deep  emotion  at  first  beholding  Jerusalem 
— ^in  her  gratitude  at  being  permitted  to  en- 
ter its  gates — in  her  modest  hope  that  the 
expedition  thither  had  been  the  source  of 
religious  improvement  to  herself  and  all  her 
party — we  find  those  feelings  which  the 
heart  naturally  associates  with  the  sacred 
territory,  and  which,  she  needs  us  not  to 
remind  her,  are  of  far  more  importance  in 
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one  of  her  high  estate  than  any  stores  of 
erudition  or  powers  of  research  she  might 
have  desired  to  possess. — But  Lady  Francis 
Egerton  has  received  praise  after  which  all 
other  tributes  must  indeed  appear  worthless. 
The  companion  of  her  wanderings  concludes 
his  own  very  beautiful  record  of  the  PiU 
grimage  with  some  lines  which  we  must 
transfer  to  our  page : — 

'  If  I  too  moch 
And  far  have  ventured  ;  if  the  cherub's  wing. 
Which  shades  the  ark,  I  have  presumed  to 

touch ; 
With  Tuice  profiine  if  I  have  dared  to  sing 
Of  themes  too  high ;    and  swept  the  sacred 

string, 
To  none  but  masters  of  the  lyre  allowed ; — 
Then  may  this  world's  neglect  or  censure  flinc 
Its  shadow  o'er  the  faults  it  blamrs,aod  shrond 
The  rhymer  and  the  rhyme  in  one  obliviouecload. 


<  Yet,  if  the  world  reject  the  Pilgrim's  muse. 
Wilt  thou,  the  Ermtnia  of  his  brief  crusade^ 
The  tribute  of  the  Wanderer's  sons  refusfi, 
Too  feebly  uttered  and  too  long  delayed  ? 
Whose  voice  could  cheer  him  \  and  whose  ac- 
cents made, 
Like  sound  of  waters  bubbling  from  the  sand. 
The  desert  smile ;  whose  presence,  undismayed 
By  toil  or  danger,  o'er  our  fainting  band 
Spread,  like  the  prophet's  rock,  shade  in  a  weary 
land. 

*  O  guide,  companion,  monitress,  and  friend  ! — 
And  dearer  words  than  these  remain  behind, — 
If,  in  the  strain  in  which  1  fain  would  blend 
Thy  name,  some  charm  to  which  the  world 

were  blind. 
Some  dream  of  past  enjoyment  thou  canat  fmA  ; 
If,  to  thine  ear  addressed  and  only  thine, 
One  note  of  music  murmur  on  the  wind ', 
If  in  this  wreath  one  flower  be  found  to  twine 

And  thou  pronounce  it  sweet,  all  that  I  ask  is 
mine.'* 

Lady  Grosvenor   (now  Marchionees  of 
Westminster)  is  in  no  respect  to  be  included 
among  the  ranks  oi  fine  ladies^  except  on 
the  score  of  elevated  station.     Her  *  Nar« 
rative  of  a  Yacht  Voyage'  requires  no  as- 
sistance from  her  title  to  give  it  interest. 
It  is  simply  a  sensible,  healthy,  and  well- 
written  work,  utterly  free  from  all  afiecta- 
tions,  and  especially  from  that  which  apes 
humility,  and  betraying  the  woman  of  rank 
chiefly  in  the  total  absence  of  all  attempt 
to  display  it.    None  indeed  can  open  these 
volumes  without  feeling  that  they  are  con* 
versing   with    a    high-bred,    independent- 
spirited  woman — too  proud  to  condescend 
to  be  vain — who,  having  read  well,  and 
thought  well,  and   been  surronnded  from 
infancy  with  society  of  the  highest  intellect, 

*  Mediterranean  Sketches,  by  Lord  F.  Egertoa 
(1843),  p.  30. 
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and  objects  of  the  finest  art,  becomes  in- 
structive without  any  pretension  to  teach, 
and  interesting,  though  giving  only  the 
simple  narrative  of  her  every-day  life.  Her 
ladyship  is  so  truly  the  Englishwoman  too 
in  her  tastes — such  delight  in  a  garden, 
such  interest  in  a  horse,  such  enjoyment  of 
the  sea :-— her  mind  has  evidently  so  much 
fresh  air  to  it — ^through  all  her  wanderings 
you  see  so  evidently  the  healthy  English 
home  she  has  lefl.  Bandjide,  however, 
Lady  Grosvenor  never  entirely  quitted  the 
atmosphere  of  home.  Her  voyages  were 
chiefly  performed  in  her  lord's  own  yacht, 
and  their  land  expeditions  restricted  to  short 
visits  to  the  Ionian  Isles  and  the  coast  of 
Africa,  with  a  few  longer  excursions  into  the 
interior  of  Spain  and  Greece. — We  are  thus 
spared  all  those  discontented  descriptions 
of  hotel  ill-treatment  which  give  a  sameness 
to  many  journals,  while  the  rough  accommo* 
dations  on  the  rough  road  to  Granada  are 
described  with  a  humor,  as  if  she  thought 
them,  what  she  probably  did,  part  of  the  en- 
joyment. Certainly  to  make  the  periplus  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  one's  own  yacht,  and 
stop  for  a  bit  of  inland  as  often  as  the  fancy 
moves — would  seem  to  be  the  perfection 
of  pleasure — always  barring  sea-sickness. 

Lady  Grosvenor's  book  is  evidently  a 
close  transcript  of  her  private  journal :  there 
are  some  chapters  in  it  that  could  not  have 
been  penned  except  for  the  use  of  her  own 
girls,  and  if  she  had  left  these  out  it  might 
perhaps  have  been  better — certain  abridg- 
ments of  Plutarch  for  instance.  But  with 
these  exceptions,  we  advise  no  skipping. 
Throughout  she  enjoys  Nature  enthusiasti- 
cally, tells  a  story  admirably,  and  here  and 
there  gives  little  touches  of  truth,  which  at 
once  light  up  the  scene.  For  example, 
speaking  of  the  pestiferous  marsh  in  which 
ancient  Ephesus  stands,  she  says : — '  The 
whole  place  swarmed  with  reptiles  and  in- 
sects, the  noisy  bumming  of  which  latter 
was  quite  repulsive.  Locusts  sprang  at 
every  step,  huge  dragon  flies,  black  beetles, 
and  spiders,  and  enormous  ants,  and  all 
either  creeping,  jumping,  or  gliding  about, 
as  in  a  bad  dream,* — vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

Also  describing  the  Temple  of  Seleiicus 
on  the  Island  of  Rhodes  : — *  Fragments  of 
columns  now  repose  in  confusion,  one  over 
the  other;  the  separate  bh>cks  disunited, 
but  lying  prostrate  in  layers  from  east  to 
west,  like  a  string  of  heads  unthrefxded,* — 
vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

From  the  long  habit  of  a  sea  life,  her 
ladyship  had  evidently  familiarized  herself 
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with  the  anatomy  of  a  vessel  and  techni- 
calities of  nautical  phraseology.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  mincing  the  matter  with  femi- 
nine paraphrases,  she  simply  makes  use  of 
the  terms  employed  around  her.  Such  pas- 
sages as  these  look  like  an  experienced 
sailor : — '  But  a  breeze  sprang  up  from  the 
north-west  at  ten  a.  m.,  which  increased 
rapidly  with  a  succession  of  tremendous 
white  squalls ;  we  double-reefed  the  main- 
sail, furled  the  top-gallant  sail,  closed  reefed 
the  topsail,  brailed  up  the  foresail,  single 
reefed  the  fore  staysail,  and  furled  the  jib ; 
and  even  then  the  ship  heeled  a  good  deal, 
and  everything  was  topsyturvy  in  the  cabin.' 
— vol.  ii.  p.  217.  At  the  same  time  we 
confess  that  we  are  taking  the  correctness 
of  the  sea  dialect  for  granted.  We  do  not 
forget  how  a  certain  page  in  Gulliver  took 
in  the  landsmen,  and  maddened  Swift's 
friend  the  old  admiral.  At  all  events  the 
Countess  was  a  fearless  sailor — for  the  Dol- 
phin suffered  its  full  share  of  sea  vicissitudes, 
and  there  is  a  description  of  a  three-days' 
storm  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  which  no 
reader  will  find  it  easy  to  forget. 

The  little  Dolphin  schooner  is  a  great 
favorite,  it  would  seem,  with, the  fair  sex, 
and  has  since  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
service  of  another  English  lady,  Mrs. 
Houston,  who  spends  many  an  epithet  of 
admiration  upon  her,  and  announces  with 
characteristic  pride  that,  from  the  day  of 
their  departure  to  the  day  of  their  return 
to  the  Channel,  she  had  not  '  shipped  a 
single  seal'  We  have  not  room  for  that 
notice  of  the  '  Voyage  to  the  Texas'  which 
its  lively  pages  warrant,  but  it  is  a  work 
which  well  accords  with  our  estimate  of  the 
travelling  Englishwoman.  The  lady  is  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Jesse,  so  well  known  for 
his  charming  contributions  to  the  popular 
literature  of  Natural  History  :  and  she  in- 
herits the  easy  spirit  of  the  paternal  pen. 
Her  adventures  are  often  most  diverting, 
and  the  buoyancy  of  her  temperament  seems 
almost  unique — yet  all  is  amiable,  gentle, 
and  good. 

With  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dawson  Damer  we 
return  at  once  to  the  innermost  boudoir  of 
modern  fashion.  But  though  the  light  is 
stifled  with  draperies,  and  the  air  heavy 
with  perfumes,  and  every  step  impeded  with 
prettinesses,  and  uselessnesses,  and  non- 
senses without  end,  yet  a  stream  of  pure 
feeling  plays  through,  and  genuine  mirth 
is  heard,  and  genuine  kindness  felt;  and 
something  tells  that  the  inmate  must  be 
both  healthy,  happy,  and  worthy.    There  is 
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BO  objection  in  the  world  to  a  little  finery 
if  it  be  but  well  done :  those  only  are  ridi- 
culous who  are  one  thing  and  fancy  them- 
aelvea  another.  Now  Mra.  Dawson  Damer 
is  retd;  she  knows  her  own  foibles  as  well 
as  anybody  else,  and  is  too  ready  to  laugh 
at  them  herself  for  her  readers  to  do  so 
long.  Her  affeotation,  too,  is  of  that  nice, 
simple,  frank  kind  which  flourishes  under 
any  circumstances,  makes  itself  happy  with 
any  materials,  and  can  ever  and  anon  slip 
into  positive  nature  without  any  very  palpa- 
ble change  of  manner.     This  lady  can 


write  her  own  tongue  rery  admiraUy  when  close  by,  and   been  presented  *  as  far  as 
she  pleases,  though  she  prefers  a  pepper  and  ladies  could  be.* 
salt  of  French  and  English,  in  which  she 
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newspapers  supply,  and  rather  more  inter- 
esting. In  spite  of  his  buying  up  his  sab* 
jects'  cotton  cheap,  and  selling  it  out  dear, 
and  other  Pacha-like  discrepancies,  we  feel 
that  an  Eastern  Peter  the  Great  is  goverii- 
ing  Egypt— *4;hat  the  massacre  of  the  Mame- 
lukes is  but  a  counterpart  to  that  of  tke 
Strelitses— nay,  that  the  cruelties  of  the 
Mahometan  despot  are  less  obnoxious  on 
the  whole  than  those  of  the  Cbristian  czar. 
Mrs.  Dawson  Damer  gives  a  most  spirited 
account  of  him — having,  on  occasioo  of 
bra  inspecting  the  arsenal,  stationed  herself 


equally  excels.     In  the  midst  of  her  gayest 
scenes,  one  perceives  every  now  and  then 
—even  when  she  whispers  it  to  a  Pacha 
acquaintance — ^that  she  is  thinking  of  the 
'four  deserted  children'  at  home.      She 
travels    with    every  imaginable    luxury — 
lackies  and  abigails,  cook,  courier,  doctor, 
and  artist-^but  sets  to  work  to  make  the 
beds  at  Rami  a,  and  picks  up  sticks  herself 
in  the  desert  with  the  greatest  glee.     The 
French  cook  is  in  agonies  because  he  can- 
not get  a  turkey  for  bis  second  course  in 
the  tent  below  Mount  Horeb;   hot  Mrs. 
Damer  is  quite  contented  with  the  five 
chickens  he  is  forced  to  substitute.     Her 
teat  is  evidently,  wherever  she  goes,  like  a 
fragment  of  Mayfair :  but  she  is   always 
ready  to  bear  a  band  in  tricking  it  out. 
She  has  all  sorts  of  pretty  longings  and 
wishes— thinks  that  groups  of  slaves,  each 
holding  a  candle,  as  ^e  sees  them  in  Shami 
Bey's  harem,  are  the  prettiest  way  imagina- 
ble of  lighting  a  room,  and  fears  that '  these 
animated  candlesticks'  will  quite  spoil  her 
for  crystal  and  ormolu — longs  to  buy  a  little 
estate  in  the  island  of  Rhmles, '  if  only  to 
furnish  sweet  oranges  and  lemons  for  one's 
desserts,'  but  at  the  same  time  puts  up  with 
all  the  iracasserits^  dSsagremens,  and  ma- 
Untendres,    and    other    disagreeables — for 
which  of  coarse  there  are  no  equivalents  in 
the  English  language — with  perfect  equa- 
nimity of  temper,  and  has  even  a  kind  word 
to  say  of  the  worst  accommodation.     Some 
people  make  you  dislike  their  very  virtues 
—this  charming  magician  manages  to  put 
you  in  good  humor  even  with  her  foibles. 
Among  all  these 

*  Young  ladies  with  pink  parasols 
That  glide  about  the  Pyramids,' 

we  pick  up  sundry  notices  and  traits  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  quite  as  correct  as  those  the 


<  I  never  saw  so  striking  and  intelli^t  a 
countenance,  nor  one  with  half  the  variety  of 
expression.  The  eye  had  at  one  moment  that 
of  positive  benevolence,  and  an  instant  afbe^ 
wards,  when  some  of  the  machinery  went 
wrong,  it  gained  the  most  savage  exprattioni 
and  again  when  an  awkward-looking  boy  fell 
down  in  turning  a  wheel,  it  assomM  an  ap- 
pearance of  fun  and  mischief,  accompanied  if 
a  chuckle,  for  it  could  not  be  called  a  laugh. 
His  costume  was  very  simple — a  gtccnwh 
brown  suit,  trimmed  with  ugly  light  fur,  aod  a 
red  fez  (cap) — and  he  wore  pea-green  silk 

f  loves.  His  cloak  was  held  up  by  one  atten- 
ant,  more  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it 
out  of  the  dirt  than  for  ceremony.  The  Captaia 
Pacha  was  on  his  lei\.  and  Burghos  Bey,  bii 
prime  minister,  and  five  or  six  others,  stood 
near  him,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  the 
etiquette  of  a  court  The  only  smart  thing 
belonging  to  him  was  his  large  eherry-eolored 
parasol,  trimmed  with  gold  fringe,  of  which  aa 
lUniressed  Arab  had  charge,  tMit  which  the 
heat  of  the  day  did  not  oblige  him  to  unfurl 

*  We  were  told  that  except  Mrs.  Light,  who 
went  in  male  costume  to  nis  lev^e,  do  Euro- 
pean ladies  had  ever  been  in  such  direct  com- 
munication with  him  before.  He  seemed  to  be 
much  amused  and  flattered  by  our  anxiety  1o 
see  him,  and  remarked  that  Minny  [Mi« 
Damer]  must  be  the  youngest  European  tia* 
veller  of  her  time.  AU  this  was  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  his  interpreter,  in 
Turkish.  He  professes  to  know  no  other  lan- 
guage, but  I  thought  as  our  answers  in  French 
were  translated,  that  he  frequently  appeared 
to  have  forestalled  the  interpreter.'— vol.  ii- ^ 
228. 

Thanks,  too,  to  Mrs.  Damer's  artist,  M. 
Chacaton,  we  are  furnished  with  a  portrait 
of  the  Pacha  in  every  way  to  match  this 
description — ^representing  a  handsome  is- 
tdligent  countenance,  with  an  ample  bro^ 
and  a  white  beard,  and  a  pair  of  eje*  ^ 
must  be  very  difficult  to  throw  dost  iota 

But  the  best  is  still  to  come.  It  ma/ 
not  be  known  to  aU  our  readers  that  Mrs. 
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Daner  has  struck  out  qnite  a  new  line  of 
collecting — and  that,  instead  of  filling  a 
show  book  with  the  autographs  or  portraits 
of  distinguished  individuals,  she  is  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  a  lock  of  their  own 
hair !  Having,  not  long  since,  succeeded 
in  abstracting  the  six  last  black  hairs  from 
the  noblest  and  wisest  head  in  Europe,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  she  plucked  up  cour* 
age  on  the  present  occasion ;  bethought 
herself  that  she  might  not  be  passing 
through  Alexandria  again  in  a  hurry,  and  that 
Pachas  only  live  for  ever  in  figures  of 
speech,  and,  in  short,  applied  for  the  same 
token,  black  or  white,  from  under  the  tur- 
ban— ^no,  alas  1  the  chimney-pot  fez — that 
governs  Modern  Egypt.  Meheroet  Ali 
was  startled; — if  she  had  asked  for  his 
had  it  would  have  surprised  him  less! 
however,  he  remembered  the  bright  pair  of 
Frank  eyes  which  had  pierced  him  through 
*  and  through  at  the  arsenal — his  heart  soft* 
ened,  and  though  he  eluded  her  immediate 
request  under  some  excuse  about  the  law 
of  the  Prophet — (of  course,  he  had  not  a 
hair  to  give) — he  made  ample  amends  by 
promising  much  more. 

<  He  said  that  in  a  collection,  containing  Nel- 
son's, Napoleon's,  and  Wellington's,  his  was 
as  yet  unworthy  to  be  included;  but,  if  poster- 
ity judged  otherwise,  he  would  leave  in  his 
will  a  request  to  Ibrahim  Pacha  to  present  me 
with  his  beard;  and  if  I  did  not  outlive  him, 
it  was  to  descend  to  the  son  or  daughters  who 
inherited  my  collection.  The  ages  and  names 
of  my  children  were  asked  for,  and  these  testa** 
mentary  arrangements  were  vtiry  gravely 
made,  and  written  down  by  the  secretary  sent 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  evening,  at  a  little 
party  at  Captain  L.'s,  we  heard  that  all  Alex- 
andria was  ringing  with  this  little  episode.' — 
vol.  iL  p.  234. 
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No  wonder!  What  European  lady  had 
ever  got  so  far  before?  Henceforth  all 
generations  of  Dawson  Damer  will  swear 
by  the  beard  of  the  Pacha ! 

We  feel  that  we  owe  our  readers  some 
apology  for  having  thus  late  deferred  the 
mention  of  a  lady  whose  rank,  takes  pre- 
cedence of  all  the  foregoing,  and  whose 
literary  merit  is  no  less  distinct.  We  mean 
Harriet  Vane,  Marchioness  of  Londonder- 
ry. To  Lord  Londonderry  the  public  were 
indebted  only  a  few  years  back  for  that 
picture  of  the  Northern  Courts  which  no 
other  pen  but  his  could  have  supplied. 
To  Lady  Londonderry  it  now  owes  the 
completion  of  the  set,  by  the  addition  of 
those  of  the  South,  including  Constantino- 
ple—and two  other  Courts,  never  we  be- 


lieve described  before,  namely>  Tetuan  and 
Tangiers.  Not,  we  are  happy  to  say,  that 
information  of  this  value  has  been  in  any 
way  purchased  by  the  separation  of  two 
personages  whose  harmony  of  tastes  is  so 
conspicuously  exemplary.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  Lady  Lon* 
donderry  followed  Lord  Londonderry  north, 
and  Lord  Londonderry  accompanied  Lady 
Londonderry  south.  In  addition  therefore  to 
other  excellent  merits,  this  work  tends  in 
every  way  to  corroborate  that  doctrine  of 
English  domesticity  on  which  we  have  dwelt, 
and  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  lower  ranks 
of  readers  with  the  most  salutary  venera- 
tion for  the  connubial  relations  of  exalted 
life. 

In  every  other  respect,  indeed,  vast  sa- 
crifice was  incurred ;  but  this,  perhaps, 
considering  the  chief  aim  of  their  travels, 
was  not  to  be  avoided;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  this  noble  pair  were  far  too  much  im- 
pressed   with,  the    responsibility  of  theif 
high  station  to  think  of  travelling  for  their 
own  pleasure.    Their  objects  seem  to  have 
been  multitudinous — but  we  are  satisfied 
that  their  motive  was  always  identical,  and 
that  of  the  most  single-hearted  description. 
Sometimes  one  is  tempted  to  fancy  that 
they  had  quitted  home  and  all  its  comforts 
for  the  express  purpose  of  binding  the  Brit- 
ish Court  in  relations  of  closer  amity  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  of  some  parts  of  Africa,  than  the 
mere  official  modes  of  intercourse  had  been 
able  to  effect.    At  other  times  it  looks  as 
if  their  exclusive  end  and  aim  was  the  es- 
tablishment of   civilization,  in   backward 
and  card  ess  countries,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  it  in  those  that  were  taking  more 
pains.    Perhaps  a  few  pages,  further  on, 
you  are  induced  to  surmise  that,  they  had 
no  other  earthly  object  than  to  erect  them- 
selves as  living  sign-posts  in  themost  unfi:e- 
quented  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,. and  Afri- 
ca— for  the  warning  or  instruction  of  all 
those  who  might  follow  in  their  steps.    Bnt 
before  we  conclude  the  book,  there  is  not 
a  doubt  upon  our  minds  that  the  illustrious 
travellers  wexe  solely  and  entirely  sustained 
by  the  desire  of  impressing  upon  mankind 
the  great  moral  lesson  of  the  insufiicieney 
of  the  highest  rank,  consequence,  and  ex- 
cellence, to  screen  its  owners  from  the  va* 
riotts  evils  of  this  world.    In  short,  from 
whatever  aspect  we  view  it,  the  same  broad 
principle    of  philanthropy  pervades    this 
work,  though  its  actual  application  is  not 
always  so  clear. 
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This  mast  also  account  for  the  very  de- 
cided tone  we  observe  in  her  Ladyship's 
style  of  writing — even  as  to  matters  that 
usually  pass  for  trifles.     But  Lady  London- 
derry feels  and  shows  that  to  those  who 
have  a  great  public  object  at  heart,  there 
are  no  such  things  as  trifles.     Strict  un- 
compromising   partiality    is     her     motto 
throughout.     Drachenfels  disappointed  her, 
and  she  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  it  so; 
whereas  Wiesbaden  was  larger  than  she 
expected,  and  she  is  equally  open  in  her 
approbation.     Scenery,  however  beautiful, 
if  it  lasted   too  long,   she   naturally   pro- 
nounces troublesome ;  at  the  same  time  the 
humblest  effort  of  an  echo  to  give  her  plea- 
sure  is   met  by   encouragement.      Leaky 
steamers,  misipanaged  hotels,  and  obstinate 
Germans,  she  thinks  it  false  humanity  to 
spare ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  worst 
behaved   weather  is  admonished  rather  in 
astonishment  than  anger,  and  in  the  dark- 
est night  she  blames  nobody  but  herself  for 
not  having  bespoken  a  moon.     The  same 
undeviating  frankness  accompanies  her  in- 
to the  social  departments  of  their  private 
life.      Her '  Ladyship  dwells  with   amiable 
minuteness  upon  the  eagerness  of  various 
illustrious   individuals  to  do  them  honor, 
but  is  equally  anxious  we  should  be  inform- 
ed of  all  occasions  when  personages  of  sim- 
ilar dignity  manifested  inferior  discernment. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
tried ,-  and"  *  Royal  forgetfulness'  heads  more 
than  one  chapter.     Lord  Londonderry  some 
years  ago  was  treated  with  what  he  took  for 
studious  rudeness  by  the  Court    of  the 
Hague — who  can  have  forgotten  that  hor- 
ror, or  the  consequent  kick  at  the  ignoble 
Dutch  nation  ? — This  time  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia,  who,  as  Crown  Prince,  had  been 
very  intimate  with  him,  returns  '  a  flat  re- 
fusal' to  Lord  Londonderry's  request  for  an 
audience;  nay,  Princess  Doria,  although 
often  invited  to  Lady  Londonderry's  parties 
in  London,  peremptorily  denies  admittance 
to  her  palace.     '>Thi8  is  too  bad.'     Most 
people  would  have  kept  such  matters  to 
themselves  y  but  Lady  Londonderry  knows 
the  moral  that  must  be  drawn,  and  speaks 
out. 

Again,  on  the  occasion  of  that  remarka- 
ble epoch  in  the  Turkish  history — Lady 
Londonderry's  presentation  at  the  Ottoman 
court — she  enters  into  particulars  which, 
had  she  not  told  them  herself,  we  should 
probably  never  have  heard  of,  and  cer- 
tainly never  have  believed.     To  us  tbej 
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bright  daylight  picture  (in  the  Book  of 
Beauty)  of  the  Marchioness  of  Londonder- 
ry in  full  court-dress  presents  only  pleasing 
ideas  of  aristocratic  splendor  and  feminine 
grace;  but  to  the  Turks  the  revelation 
was  too  sudden.  They  had  but  heard  afar 
off  of  the  goddess  of  civilization,  and  they 
did  not  know  that  she  went  unveiled,  far 
less  decolUtee,  At  first,  therefore,  they 
opened  the  eyes  of  astonishment,  and  then 
turned  the  back  of  confusion ;  in  occident- 
al phrase,  the  poor  Moslems  all  ran  away 
the  moment  they  beheld  the  radiant  peer- 
ess, then  peeped  behind  the  curtains,  and 
otherwise  very  much  misbehaved  them- 
selves. Even  when  they  did  recover  from 
their  panic,  they  evidently  had  not  a  no- 
tion what  to  do,  for  they  trotted  her  ladyship 
up  and  down,  through  courts  and  over  ter- 
races, as  if  she  had  been — in  short,  anything 
but  a  '  High  and  Mighty  Princess.'  Also,  ^ 
to  crown  the  business,  when  Abdul  Med- 
jid  finally  did  make  his  appearance,  he  took 
so  little  notice  of  his  visitor,  and  retreated 
again  so  quickly,  that  to  those  not  acquainted 
withthe  secret  springsofpolicywhichsusiain- 
ed  the  noble  Marchioness,  the  whole  affair 
might  appear  absurd  and  even  derogatory. 

The  presentation  to  the  Bey  of  Tangiers 
is,  however,  a  grateful  set-off.  The  cos- 
tume of  the  Marchioness,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, was  not  certainly  calculated  to  give 
the  most  correct  ideas  of  English  court- 
dress,  being  merely  her  '  travelling-gowa 
and  old  straw  poke  bonnet,'  with  her  jewels 
aver  them.  But  the  great  Hash-Hash  vraa 
too  busy  counting  his  toes  to  remark  any 
discrepancies  of  toilette;  and  excepting 
'  four  or  five  rude  girls  who  laughed  im- 
moderately,' the  ceremony  passed  off  with 
commendable  decorum. 

Whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  this 
our  grandest  insular  specimen,  it  will  at 
least  be  allowed  that  the  book  is  rich  in 
amusement.  It  deserves  to  be  printed  on 
satin,  and  inlaid  with  as  many  crests  and 
coronets  as  Debrett 

Foreign  ladies,  as  we  have  already  said, 
neither  travel  nor  write  sufficiently  to  sop- 
ply  any  strict  analogy.  The  few,  there- 
fore, that  do  are  the  more  remarkable,  and 
may  furnish  some  comparison  as  women,  if 
they  do  not  as  tourists. 

The  CouBtlMs  Ida  Hahn-Hahn's  name  is 
well  known  as  the  authoress  of  light  and 
amusing  novels — a  description  of  works 
comparatively  unknown  before  in  Germany, 
and  which,  in  this  instance,  owe  their  pop- 
ularity equally  to  the  perfectly  German 
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tone  of  roannera  and  morals  they  express,  as 
to  the  brilliant  talents  thej  exhibit.  These 
noYels,  which  appeared  with  a  rapidity  be- 
speaking productive  powers  of  no  com- 
mon kind,  were  occasionally  interspersed 
with  accounts  of  trips  to  neighboring  coun- 
tries, undertaken  for  health  or  pleasure, 
and  intermingled  with  episodes,  either  of 
story  or  verse.  Of  late,  however,  Count- 
ess Hahn-Hahn  has  appeared  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  character  of  a  tourist. 

It  is  difficult  to  approach  such  a  perform- 
er as  this  with  any  satisfaction  to  ourselves. 
The  merits  and  demerits  of  her  writing  are 
so  interwoven  that  it  is  hard  to  pronounce 
upon  them,  without  being  Unjust  to  the  one 
or  far  too  lenient  to  the  other.     She  is  a 
sort  of  Pockler  Muskau,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  same  class  of  cleverness  is  more 
becoming  in  the  person  of  a  woman,  and 
the  same  class  of  errors  infinitely  more  dis- 
gusting ;  and  that  she  has  both  in  a  greater 
degree.  Whether  also  Countess  Hahn-Hahn 
the  novelist  has  been  a  profitable  predeces- 
sor to  Countess  Hahn-Hahn  the  tourist — is 
a  question — which  we  are  inclined  to  an- 
swer in  the  negative.     The  tourist  has  the 
same  smartness  of  idea,  lightness  of  step, 
and  play  of  language,  but  she  has  also  less 
scope  for  her  fancy,  and  less  disguise  for  her 
egotism.     What  therefore  is  the  chief  at- 
traction of  the  one,  viz.,  the  personal  na- 
ture of  her  writing,  becomes  the  greatest 
drawback   in  the  other.     Now  the  whole 
field  of  emotions  and  feelings,  the  whole 
traia  of  intemhl  experiences  as  German  la- 
dies call  them,  are  Countess  Hahn-Hahn's 
particular  vein.     And  with  young,  pretty, 
clever,  rich,  independent  heroines  to  ex- 
press them,  and  every  imaginable  romantic 
position  to  excite  them,  they  are  perfectly 
in  their  place,  though  seldom  what  we  may 
approve.     But  the  case  is  widely  different 
the  moment  the  feigned  name  is  dropped. 
For  when  a  lady  invites  you  to  accompany 
her,  in  her  own  person,  through  countries 
suggestive  of  outer  impressions  of  the  ut- 
most interest  and  novelty,  yet  pauses  every 
moment  to  tell  you  not  only  her  own  par- 
ticular thoughts  and  feelings,  but  also  those 
habits,  peculiarities,  preferences  and  antipa- 
thies, which  one  would  have  thought  even 
she  herself  on  such  an  occasion  would  have 
forgotten,  we  feel  tied  to  one  who  at  home 
would  be  rather  tiresome,  but  abroad  be- 
comes insufferable — to  one  who  never  leaves 
self  behind.     It   is  no  matter,,  therefore, 
whether  the  novelist  be  identical  with  the 
Countess  Faustine,  or  the  Countess  Sch6n- 
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holm,  or  any  other  of  her  heroines,  as  has 
often  been  discussed ;  it  is  plain  that  there 
is  but  one  person  ever  present  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  tourist,  and  that  is  the  Count- 
ess Ida  Hahn-Hahn.    I'he  Germans  think 
to  bestow  the  highest  praise  on  this  lady  by 
saying  that  she  writes  as  if  she  were  talking 
to  you,  which  we  admit,  and  therefore  she 
becomes  egotistical,  as  all  great  talkers  in- 
variably are,  and  wearisome  from  the  same 
reason.     Like  almost  all  her  countrywomen 
whom  we  have  the  honor  of  knowing  in 
print,  this  lady  commits  the  mistake  of  say- 
ing all  she  thinks — forgetful  that  few  may, 
and  those  few  don't — and  not  only  what  she 
thinks,  but  why  she  thinks,  and  how  she 
thinks,  till  any  process  of  that  kind  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  becomes  somewhat  diffi- 
cult.    It  is  true  that  these  works  are  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  relations 
at  home — not  fictitious  relations,  as  conve- 
nient mediators  between  a  bashful  lady  and 
a  formidable  public,  but  real  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  '  mammas ' — who  receive  them 
regularly  by  post,  and  afterwards  all  join  in 
entreating  her  to  publish  them,  Jusf  as  they 
are.     But  this  by  no  means  accounts  for 
that  predominance  of  the  first  person  singu- 
lar of  which  we  complain.     We  all  know 
that  there  is  a  species  of  egotism,  generally 
closest  to  our  hearts,  for  which  our  nearest 
and  dearest  have  less  deference  than  the 
newest  stranger;  and  Madame  Hahn-Hahn's 
is  of  this  sort. 

To  turn,  however,  to  a  more  grateful  sub- 
ject— those  brilliant  powers  which  so  irk- 
some a  defect  and  others  of  a  far  graver  na'* 
ture  have  not  been  able  to  obscure — we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Count- 
ess possesses  some  of  the  requisites  for  a 
traveller  in  a  most  uncommon  degree.  In 
liveliness  of  observation,  readiness  of  idea, 
and  spirited  ease  of  expression,  she  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  lady  writer  we  know — far 
less  by  any  of  her  own  countrywomen. 
Wherever,  therefore,  her  pen  engages  on  a 
subject  where  the  mawkish  egotism  of  the 
German  woman  is  not  excited,, or  the  deco- 
rous principle  of  the  English  reader  not  of^ 
fended,  we  follow  her  with  the  admiration 
due  to  rare  talents. 

Having  pretty  well  exhausted  the  usual 
beat  of  European  travelling — having  revel- 
led in  Spain,  reasoned  in  France,  and  grum- 
bled in  Sweden — the  Countess  came  to  a 
determination  rather  more  extraordinary 
among  the  fine  ladies  of  Germany  than 
among  those  we  have  just  left,  namely,  that 
.of  visiting  the  East.    We  pick,  therefore^ 
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amoDg  her  '  Oriental  Jjettem '  for  a?evage 
specimens  of  her  style. 

Speaking  of  the  plague  of  dogs  in  Goup 
stantinople — the  hordes  of  living  ones — the 
remains  of  dead  ones — the  perpetual  offence 
to  every  sense— she  says : — 

» Enough !  If  none  but  dogs  were  the  in- 
habitants of  Constantinople  you  would  find  it 
sufficiently  difficult  to  make  your  way  through 
a  city  where  heaps  of  dirt,  rubbish,  and  refuse 
of  every  credible  and  incredible  composition 
obstruct  you  at  every  step,  and  especially  bai^ 
ricade  the  corners  ofthe  streets.  But  dogs  are 
not  the  only  dwellers.  Take  care  of  yourself 
— here  comes  a  train  of  horses,  laden  on  each 
side  with  skins  of  oil— all  oil  without  as  well  as 
within.  And,  oh  !  take  care  ngain,  for  behind 
are  a  whole  troop  of  asses,  carrying  tiles  and 
planks  and  all  kinds  of  building  materials.  Now 
give  way  to  the  right  for  those  men  with  bas- 
kets of  coals  upon  their  heads,  and  give  way, 
too,  to  the  left  for  those  other  men— four,  six, 
eight  at  a  lime,  staggering  along  with  such  a 
load  of  merchandise,  that  the  pole,  thick  as 
your  arm,  to  which  it  is  suspended,  bends  be- 
neath the  weight.  Meanwhile  don't  lose  your 
head  with  thebra3^ng  ofthe  asses,  the  yelling 
of  the  dogs,  the  cries  of  the  porters,  or  the  calls 
of  the  sweetmeat  and  chesnut  venders,  but  fol- 
low your  dragoman,  who,  accustomed  to  all 
this  turmoil,  flies  before  you  with  winged  steps, 
and  either  disappears  in  the  crowd  or  vanishes 
round  a  comer.  At  length  you  reach  a  ceme- 
tery. We  all  know  how  deeply  the  Turks  re- 
spect the  graves  of  the  dead— how  they  visit 
them  and  never  permit  them  to  be  disturbed, 
as  we  do  in  Europe,  after  any  number  of  years. 
In  the  abstract  this  is  very  grand,  and  when  we 
imagine  to  ourselves  a  beautiftil  cypress  grove 
with  tall  white  monumental  stones,  and  green 
grass  beneath,  it  presents  a  stately  and  solemn 
-picture.  Now  contempkite  it  in  the  reality. 
The  monuments  are  overthrown,  dilapidated, 
or  awry — several  roughly  paved  streets  inter- 
sect the  space — here  sheep  are  feeding — there 
donkeys  are  waiting— here  geese  are  cackling 
— there  cocks  Ewe  crowing — in  one  part  of  the 
ground  linen  is  dryings— in  another  carpenters 
are  planing — from  one  corner  a  troop  of  cam- 
els defile— from  another  a  funeral  procession 
approaches— children  are  playing — dogs  roil- 
jQg — every  kind  ofthe  most  unconcerned  busi- 
ness going  on.  And  what  can  be  a  greater 
profanation  of  the  dead  ?  But-  true  enough, 
where  they  were  buried  four  hundred  years 
ago,  there  they  lie  still.' — vol.  i.  p.  133. 

Her  remarks,  too,  from  the  Pyramids  are 
Bttch  as  have  not  often  reaohed  us  thenee : — 

« Dear  Brother, — If  any  one  had  said  to  me 
up  there,  between  the  foundation  of  this  pyra- 
mid and  that  of  the  railroad  at  Vienna  there 
are  as  many  thousand  years  as  there  are  thou- 
Mcnds  of  miles  from  the  planet  Earth  to  the 
nUnet  QmaUf  I  should  have  answered  at  once, 
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«  Of  course  there  are."  1  seemed  to  be  itandf 
iag  on  an  island  in  tlie  midst  of  the  ether,  with- 
out the  slightest  connection  with>  all  that  hearts 
are  throbbing  with  below.  Time  seemed  to 
have  rent  a  cleft  around  me  deeper  than  the 
deepest  ravine  in  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
Alps.  Then  one's  very  view  below  becomceBO 
utterly— what  shall  I  say  ?— so  utterly  lifelcsa 
In  the  whole  immeBse  plain  beneath  yon  there 
is  Dot  one  prominent  leature.  It  is  merely  a 
geographical  map  with  colored  spaces— blue- 
green,  yellow-green,  sap-green— just  as  the 
culture  may  be.  Among  them  palm-woods 
and  gardens  like  dark  spots,  canals  like  silver 
stripes,  and  banks  like  black  bars.  Far  and 
faint  the  brownish,  formless  masses  of  the  city, 
wrapt  in  its  own  ezhaladoni.  And  Isat  of  ail, 
but  seemingly  quite  near,  the  Desert— here  no 
longer  horrible.  If  in  time  itself  there  be  such 
enormous  deserts,  where  hundreds  of  years  lie 
bare  and  waste,  and  only  here  and  there  some 
intellectual  building,  together  with  the  builder, 
appear  in  the  midst,  like  an  oasis  for  the  mind, 
why  should  not  a  few  hundred  miles  of  sand  lie 
barren  here  upon  earth?  But  even  if  Fairy* 
land  itself  lay  smiling  round,  it  would  make  oo 
difference.  The  pyramid  is  every  thing.  Lik« 
a  great  mind,  it  overpowers  all  m  its  vicinity. 
Even  the  Nile  becomes  insignificant  As  the 
mountains  attract  the  clouds,  so  does  the  pyra- 
mid attract  the  thoughts,  and  make  them  re- 
volve perpetualljf  round  it  Dear  Brother,  it 
is  a  wonderful  sight  when  man  geti  up  hi> 
creations  in  a  kind  of  rivalship  with  Eternity, 
as  this  old  Cheops  has  done.' — vol.  iii.  p.  39. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  this  to  be  the 
same  woman  w-ho  shorSy  beibre  had  gone 
off  into  an  ultra*German  rhapsody  about  the 
bliss  of  a  soft  m^ancholy  of  the  son),  '  s^ 
rious  yet  not  dejected/  and  who  longs  *  to 
go  to  sleep  in  herseif,  rocked  by  the  waves 
of  her  own  heart !' 

Now  for  a  specimen  of  what  is  very  beau* 
tiful,  and  the  more  surprising,  oonsidenDg 
it  occurs  not  above  a  oomple  of  pages  off 
that  ardently  desired  sdf-contained  cradle  I 
—namely,  the  lady's  account  ofthe  rebuild- 
ing of  the  convent  on  Mount  Carroel  by  the 
energies  and  exertioDS  of  one  single  indi- 
vidual. We  are  sorry  to  be  oUiged  to  cur- 
tail it,  as  it  is  more  creditable  to  her  pen 
and  to  her  feelings  than  any  other  part  of 
the  work. 

In  1819,  Father  Giovanni  Baptists,  an  ar- 
chitect, received  an  order  from  the  papu 
chair  to  proceed  to  Palestine,  and  ascertain 
the  state  of  this  convent.  He  fovnd  it  as 
the  Turks  had  left  it  upon  Napoleon's  re- 
treat— ^plundered,  ruined,  and  deserted,  ex- 
cept by  one  monk,  who  loitered  in  a  Tillage 
at  the  foot.  What  there  was  to  do  was 
easily  ascertained,  for  every  thing  was  to 
be  done :  hot  the  times  were  unfaf  orable. 
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Abdallah  Pacha  ruled  in  Syria — the  Greek 
war  had  just  commenced — whatever  the 
Christians  did  was  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
cion ;  and  the  father  returned  to  Rome.  But 
the  thought  that  the  Holy  Mountain  no  long- 
er offered  a  home  to  the  Christian  and  a  rest- 
ing place  to  the  pilgrim,  but  that  wild  beasts 
and  wilder  Bedouins  alone  trod  the  sacred 
ground,  never  forsook  him.  In  1826  times 
had  improved.  He  journeyed  to  Constan- 
tinople—obtained, through  French  influ- 
ence, a  firman  to  rebuild  the  convent,  and 
with  this  repaired  to  Syria.  The  one  monk 
had  meanwhile  died,  and  Father  Baptista 
stood  alone  in  the  ruins.  He  now  made  a 
plan  of  the  building,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
costs — and  then — 

*  From  Damascus  to  Gibraltar,  from  Moroc- 
co to  Dublin,  did  his  unwearied  energy  carry 
him ;  and  whenever  he  bad  collected  a  certain 
sum,  back  he  came  to  Syria,  stood  once  more 
on  Mount  Carmel,  and  exchanged  the  way- 
worn pilgrim  for  the  active  architect  Ofcourse 
he  accomplished  his  end.  For  several  years 
the  convent  has  now  stood  on  Mount  Carmel, 
an  aaylam  of  mercy  for  all  who  need  it,  ready 
to  receive  Jew  and  Turk.  Protestant  and  Hea- 
then, for  GotPs  sake.  Three  days  is  the  time 
allotted  io  each  traveller.  The  sick  may  stay 
longer ;  also  whoever  needs  them  receives  pro- 
vision or  clothes  for  the  wa^.  The  building 
and  fitting  up  cost  500,000  francs,  and  Father 
Giovanni  Baptista  begged  them  all — from  high 
and  low — from  prince  and  from  artizan.  The 
beautiful  marble  pavement  was  presented  by 
the  Duke  of  Modena — the  bells  by  ihe  King  of 
Naples — the  liitle  organ  by  the  Q,ueen  He 
himself,  the  pious  builder,  fives  here  as  one  of 
the  six  monks  of  the  convent  ....  But 
is  not  this  beautiful?  A  poor  monk  comes 
with  empty  handp,  but  with  a  strong  will  and 
a  full  heart,  and  accomplishes  all  he  desires — 
literally  all — permission,  plan,  money — and 
within  ten  years  completes  his  work — and  this 
in  our  days  too !  Dear  friend  I  you  are  a  tole- 
rably zealous  Protestant,  but  this  you  must  ad- 
mit, that  Protestantism  has  a  dreadful  narrow- 
ness of  heart  In  the  hospital  of  the  Protestant 
Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Berlin,  no  Roman  Catho- 
lic is  admitted!  In  what  Roman  Catholic 
hospital  in  the  world  is  this  the  case  ?  In  none, 
I  believe.  Wherever  Protestantism  applies  it- 
self to  good  works,  it  contracts  a  narrow-mind- 
ed pietistical  taint,  which  deals  uncharitably 
witn  every  other  denomination.  And  why? 
because  its  essence  is  not  Love.  In  the  asser- 
tion of  rights  it  was  born — in  the  struggle  with 
abuses  it  has  grown — and  assertion  and  strug- 
gle, even  in  things  divine,  make  mankind  hard 
and  egotistical;  and  thus  has  Protestantism 
remained Reflection  is  also  a  Pro- 
testant element — at  once  the  spark  that  ani- 
mates, and  the  fire  that  destroys  it  Apparent- 
ly Father  Giovanni  Baptista  reflected  out  little 
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before  he  applied  to  the  work,  otherwise  the 
difficulties  would  have  deferred  him.  He  said 
to  himself,  '^  This  ^ork  must  thou  do,"  and 
then  he  did  it  Such  men  are  my  men.' — voL 
ii.  p.  132. 

We  beg  to  assure  Madame  Hahn-Hahn 
that  the  Pr(  testantism  of  our  country,  is  as 
Catholic  in  its  charities  as  that  of  her 
Berlin  hospital  seems  to  be  exclusive. 
The  passage  we  have  quoted  is,  however, 
most  beautiful,  and  as  Catholic  as  the  most 
Catholic  hearts  of  the  day  could  desire. 
But  let  them  not  rejoice  too  soon  over 
their  adherent.  In  German  phrase  she  is 
many-sided — she  can  argue  just  as  warmly, 
though  not  quite  so  intelligibly,  with  one  of 
the  infidel  parties  in  Germany,  that  the 
whole  plan  of  Christianity  is  only  to  be 
taken  in  a  philosophical  sense;  e,  g,  ihzi 
'  Christ  had  that  view  over  this  short  life, 
and  that  insight  into  the  souls  of  men, 
which  only  those  possess  who  have  come  to 
the  perfect  comprehension  of  their  own  I — 
therefore  might  He  say  of  himself,  I  have 
overcome  the  world.'  (vol  ii.  p.  144.) 
She  can  as  heartily  agree  with  another 
party  in  the  interpretation  of  the  miracles 
on  physical  principles,  and  announces  her- 
self as  'really  delighted,  that,  in  a  journey 
undertaken  for  no  positive  use,  she  has 
been  able,  at  all  events,  to  prove  one  thing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rational  interpreters 
of  the  Bible — viz.,  that  the  feeding  of  the 
fire  thousand,  which  Christ  undertook  with 
a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  is,  in  this  country, 
neither  a  miracle  nor  an  impossibility,  but 
really  quite  natural/  (vol.  ii.  p.  182.) 
We  should  like  to  know  how?  She  can 
declare  with  all  the  infidel  parties  of  Ger- 
many at  once,  that  whatever  each  believes 
to  be  true,  is,  therefore,  true ;  and  that  the 
great  right  of  the  mind  is  to  free  itself 
from  the  domination  of  every  belief  that 
rests  upon  authority ;  and  finally,  she  has 
a  little  private  creed  peculiar  to  herself 
alone,  but '  strong  and  impregnable,  name- 
ly, my  belief,  that  I  am  a  child  of  God, 
for  whom  all  churches  are  too  narrow.' !  1 

This  is  certainly  not  niueh  in  the  spirit 
of  Father  Giovanni  Baptista.  We  doubt 
whether  she  be  one  of  his  women.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  know  more  about  Madame 
Hahn-Hahn's  religion,  need  only  refer  to 
the  table  of  contents,  27th  Letter, '  What 
/  think  of  Christianity — What  /  believe  ;* 
but  they  must  be  very  patient  who  get 
through  the  said  letter,  and  very  clever 
to  understand  it.  At  the  same  time  we 
pass  DO  eoaderonation  on  Madane  Hahn- 
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Hahn  for  those  opinions  which,  with 
til  her  imaginary  freedom,  she  evidently 
holds,  as  it  is  natural  for  many  men  and 
most  women  to  do,  just  because  they 
are  held  by  all  around  her.  But  it  must 
be  owned,  that  if  there  be  one  place  in  the 
world  where  the  empty  gibberish  of  modern 
German  infidelity  is  least  to  be  borne,  it  is 
Jerusalem, 

There  is  one  point  in  these  letters  to 
which  we  advert  unwillingly,  though,  con- 
sidering how  very  free  this  lady  is  on  all 
subjects  Connected  wirh  herself,  our  delica- 
cy is  perhaps  roispfaced.  We  mean  the 
occasional  and  off-hand  allusion  to  a  cer- 
tain Baron  Bystrani,  in  a  manner  that 
shows  he  was  the  constant  companion  of 
her  travels,  and  also  her  sole  companion. 
It  would  be  as  uncharitable  to  attack 
the  reputation  of  a  lady  who  in  this  respect 
gives  us  no  other  cause  for  offence  through- 
out the  book,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  de- 
fend that  of  the  German  Divorcee  who 
could  write  '  Faustine.'  We  only  mention 
it  as  an  illustration  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  home  and  foreign  standard 
of  propriety.  Madame  Hahn-Hahn  does 
not  parade  this  equivocal  matter,  as  if 
determined  to  outbrazen  all  opinion — 
on  the  contrary,  she  alludes  to  it  so 
seldom,  that  had  the  semblance  of  de- 
corum been  of  any  value  in  her  eyes,  she 
might  have  concealed  it  from  the  public 
altogether.  '  Bystram'  is  of  no  use  to  her 
that  we  can  discover,  and  she  repudiates 
the  idea  of  help  or  protection. 

We  have  met  with  but  one  other  Ger- 
man lady  traveller  who  comniits  her  im- 
pressions to  paper.  7Miis  is  a  certain  Frau 
▼.  Bacharacht,  authoress  of  a  novel  called 
'  Lydia,'  and  of  a  volume  entitled  /  The- 
resa's Letters  from  the  South.'  We  know 
nothing  of  the  novel,  but  certainly  the 
Letters  are  in  no  way  deserving  notice,  ex- 
cept as  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  which 
there  are  so  few.  Theresa  deals  so  un- 
ceasingly in  vague  longings  and  mysteri- 
ous sorrows — she  has  such  pages  of  dia- 
logue with  her  own  soul,  such  sheets  of 
description  of  her  own  mental  scenery, 
that  we  lose  all  sight  of  the  road  she  is 
travelling,  and  augur  but  ill  for  the  home 
she  has  lefl.  She  is  young,  wealthy,  and 
happily  married  (we  are  assured  in  the  pre- 
face); nevertheless  these  letters  are  ad- 
dressed to  some  male  friend  of  her  soul, 
who  may  be  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
father, or  cold  enough  to  be  her  Mentor, 
but  whom  she  tUnks  of  always,  and  longs 
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for  every  where,  and  apostrophises  with  an 
ardor  which  the  mere  English  reader 
will  consider  as  throwing  rather  a  new 
light  upon  the  relations  of  friendship. 

To  come  back  to  our  English  books— 
in  times  like  these  the  luxury  of  travel, 
like  every  other  that  fashion  recomineDds, 
or  that  money  can  purchase,  will  necessa* 
rily  be  shared  in  by  many  utterly  unfitted 
to  profit  by  it.  Nevertheless,  while  we 
lament  much  desecration  of  beautiful  scenes 
and  hallowed  sites,  let  us  turn  to  the 
brighter  side  of  the  question,  and  rejoice 
that  the  long  continuation  of  peace,  the 
gradual  removal  of  prejudices,  the  strength 
of  the  British  character,  and  the  faith 
in  British  honesty,  have  not  only  made 
way  for  the  foot  of  our  countryman  through 
countries  hardly  accessible  before,  but  also 
for  that  of  the  tender  and  delicate  com- 
panion, whose  participation  in  his  foreign 
pleasures  his  home  habits  have  made  indis- 
pensable to  him.  We  are  aware  that 
much  more  might  have  been  said  about  the 
high  endowments  of  mind  and  great  pro(i« 
ciency  of  attainment  which  many  of  these 
lady  tourists  display;  but  we  fear  no 
reproach  for  having  brought  forward  their 
domestic  virtues  as  the  truest  foundation 
for  their  powers  of  travelling,  and  the  re- 
flex of  their  own  personal  characters  as  the 
highest  attraction  in  their  books  of  trarcl. 
It  is  not  for  any  endowments  of  intellect, 
either  natural  or  acquired,  that  we  care  to 
prove  the  English  woman's  superiority  orcr 
all  her  foreign  sisters,  but  for  that  soundness 
of  principle  and  healthiness  of  heart,  wiibout 
which  the  most  brilliant  of  women's  books, 
like  the  most  brilliant  woman  herself, 
never  fails  to  leave  the  sense  of  something 
wanted — a  something  better  than  all  she 
has  besides. 


JEMIMAH  WILKINSON,    THE  AMEBlCAlf 

PROPHETESS. 

BT    COLONEL    JOUMBON. 
From  Tail*!  M«ftsiD«. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  her 
being  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  one  of 
the  New  England  states,  North  America, 
about  1 756,  while  the  country  remained  a 
British  province. 

The  parenU  of  Jemimah  were  not  above 
the  common  yeomanry  of  the  country,  ty 
cept  that  her  father  was  a  ruling  elder  m 
the  Calvinistic  church.    Her  grandfather 
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had  been  more  distinguished.  He  had  sat 
in  the  first  council  of  the  colony,  where,  on 
account  of  its  being  seed-time,  and  the 
members  anxious  to  get  home  to  their 
farms,  they  gravely  resolved  to  adopt  the 
laws  of  God  (or  the  government  of  the  co- 
lony, until  they  should  have  time  to  meet 
together  and  make  better. 

Jemimah  inherited  the  native  talents  of 
the  whole  stock;  and  I  should  conclude 
from  her  subsequent  career,  that  her  edu- 
cation was  superior  to  what  fell  to  the  com- 
mon lot  of  New  England  females,  at  that 
period.  From  the  living  chroniclers  of  the 
place,  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  gather 
any  thing  important  of  her  early  history,  be- 
fore she  reached  the  age  of  twenty- four 
years,  except  that  she  was  very  grave,  con- 
templative, absent,  and  somewhat  eccentric. 

There  is  a  certain  epoch  in  the  history 
of  all  prophets,  whether  true  or  false,  from 
which  they  date  their  commission ;  when, 
either  by  a  vision,  the  ministration  of  an- 
gels, a  journey  to  heaven,  or  by  the  voice 
of  God  himself,  the  inspired  one  receives, 
or  pretends  to  have  received,  the  divine 
afflatus,  by  which  he  is  qualified  to  open 
his  authoritative  message  to  the  world.  If 
the  lips  of  Isaiah  were  touched  with  hal- 
lowed fire  from  oif  the  altar ;  if  Mahomet 
was  caught  up  into  the  country  of  Cheru- 
bim :  so  Jemimah  Wilkinson,  late  of  Rhode 
Island,  spinstress,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
met  the  Almighty  in  a  trance,  as  she  ever 
after  boldly  affirmed,  and  received  a  com- 
mission at  his  hands.  The  circumstances 
of  this  event  are  too  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  prophetess  to  pass  unnoticed, 
and  must  therefore  here  appear  in  their  or- 
der. 

It  occurred,  then,  about  1780,  when'our 
heroine  was  of  the  age  aforesaid,  that  after 
a  few  days'  slight  illness,  she  fell  into  an 
unusual  syncope,  presenting  more  the  pal- 
lid lineaments  of  death  than  any  state  of 
disease  known  to  physiology.  Her  eyes 
remained  partially  open,  fixed  on  vacancy  ; 
or  rather  apparently  gazing  on  some  terrific 
object ;  pulsation  had  ceased ;  the  silver 
cord  seemed  loosed ;  the  wheels  of  life 
stood  still ;  and  nothing  indicative  of  vital- 
ity remained,  but  a  slight  warmth  in  the 
region  of  the  heart  In  this  condition  she 
had  remained  for  two  days  and  two  nights, 
when  her  medical  attendants,  after  having 
exhausted  their  skill  in  efforts  at  resuscita- 
tion, pronounced  her  dead ;  and  the  ago- 
nized family,  no  longer  held  in  suspense, 
now  found  a  definite  object  for  their  grief, 
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as  they  poured  out  Iheir  tears  for  their  be- 
loved and  lost  one.  It  is  the  custom  of 
that  country  to  bury  the  dead  on  the  next 
day  after  the  decease.  No  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  particular  friends,  to  be  in  atten- 
dance. The  corpse  is  generally  removed 
to  the  parish  meeti'  g^house,  where  a  pro- 
miscuous congregation  is  assembled  with 
the  minister ;  singing,  prayer,  and  a  funeral 
sermon  follow,  when  the  whole  congrega- 
tion march  in  procession  to  the  place  of  se- 
pulture. Accordingly,  the  next  day  was 
fixed  for  the  funeral  of  Jemimah  Wilkinson. 
When  it  arrived,  an  immense  concourse  of 
people  were  on  the  spot,  drawn  out,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  popularity  of  the  deceas- 
ed, as  from  a  laudable  curiosity  to  learn 
more  of  the  singular  circumstances  attend- 
ing her  exit.  The  family  appeared  in  de- 
cent mourning ;  the  c(ffin  was  placed  on 
the  altar  in  front  of  the  pulpit ;  the  preacher 
had  ascended  the  holy  place,  and  was  in 
profound  meditation,  preparatory  to  that 
solemn  service  which  devolved  upon  him. 
The  assembly,  in  sympathy  with  the  scenes 
before  them,  and  feeling  that  they  were  in 
the  house  of  mourning,  were  hushed  into 
silence;  when,  of  a  sudden,  a|id  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present,  three  distinct 
raps,  coming  forth  from  the  narrow  house 
of  the  dead,  sounded  through  the  aisles, 
and  echoed  from  the  vaulted  ceiling  of 
the  church.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  si- 
lence still  more  profound ;  not  a  limb  was 
moved  nor  a  w  hisper  breathed ;  the  awe- 
stricken  Puritans  satin  solemn  amazement, 
as  if  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  voice  of 
the  last  trumpet,  had  just  sounded  in  their 
ears.  In  the  midst  of  this  silence,  and 
while  every  eye  was  turned  towards  the 
altar,  the  short  lid*  at  the  head  of  the 
coffin  was  thrown  back,  and  the  pale  hand 
of  Jemimah  Wilkinson  was  extended  up- 
wards, as  if  in  the  effort  of  rising.  In 
a  moment  the  pious  divine  and  family  phy- 
sician were  at  her  side*  The  lower  lid 
was  stricken  off;  aid  was  given  to  her 
efforts,  and  she  sat  up  in  her  grave-clothes 
in  the  midst  of  an  amazed  congregation. 
After  a  short  pause,  the  prophetess  opened 
her  lips  in  faint  words,  which  were  render- 
ed audible  only  by  the  breathless  silence 
which  otherwise  prevailed.  She  declared 
that  her  former  self  had  died  and  passed 
into  the  land  of  spirits,*— that  this  which 

*  Coffin  lid§  in  that  country  are  made  in  two 
parts :  the  upper  division,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
18  hung  with  braw  hinges,  lefl  un&stened  till 
they  arrive  at  the  cemetery. 
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they  now  saw  was  her  resurrection  and 
spiritual  body,  redeemed  from  corruption 
by  the  power  of  God,  that  she  might  come 
back  to  earth,  as  a  new  proof  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead — that,  while  absent 
from  the  body,  she  had  received  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Holy  One  investing  her  with 
the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  until  his  second 
coming  to  judge  the  world — that  she  had 
authority  to  raise  up  a  holy  and  elect 
church  on  the  earth,  who  should  share  with 
her  in  the  first  resurrection,  and  be  pre- 
sent to  witness  her  equal  glory  with  Christ 
when  he  should  descend  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  this 
astounding  announcement,  made  under  cir- 
cumstances thus  extraordinary^  was  not 
without  its  effects  upon  a  multitude  so  dis- 
posed to  the  marvellous  from  their  sympa- 
thy in  the  scene.  Its  ultimate  influence 
upon  the  surrounding  neighborhood  will 
by-and-by  more  fully  appear.  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  by  the  phi- 
losophic and  incredulous  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, as  to  the  true  character  of  this  extra- 
ordinary vision.  Some  very  good  men 
have  supposed  that  the  Almighty,  whose 
power  over  the  invisible  world  is  as  abso- 
lute as  over  the  materia]  universe,  did  in- 
deed in  this  instance  employ  a  spiritual 
agency  to  effect  some  good  purpose :  but 
that,  through  the  weakness  of  the  erring 
creature,  what  was  intended  for  salvation 
was  perverted,  and  made  the  occasion  of 
the  wildest  fanaticism.  To  support  this 
notion,  her  former  piety,  and  the  otherwise 
inexplicable  features  of  the  case,  are  refer- 
red to. 

Others  have  supposed  that  the  melan- 
cholic subject  of  the  vision  was  predisposed 
to  swooning  or  fainting  fits,  in  which, 
while  the  other  powers  of  mind  and  body 
were  suspended,  the  imagination,  as  in 
ease  of  a  dream,  was  le(\  free  to  wander 
over  heaven^  earth,  and  hell ;  and  that  her 
previous  sublimnted  piety  gave  direction  to 
her  fancy,  and  led  her  thoughts  up  to  the 
temple  and  throne  of  God,  where  she  veri- 
ly supposed  she  heard  the  announcements, 
and  received  the  commission,  which  she 
afterwards  made  known.  This  notion  finds 
corroboration  in  the  apparent  sincerity  of 
her  after  life.  If  correct,  it  presents  a  no- 
table case  of  self-deception. 

Others,  again,  have  resolved  the  whole 
natter  into  a  systematic  scheme  for  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  power,  and  wealth ; 
by  which  its  authoress  became  the  foander 
of  a  sect,  the  leader  of  a  party,  and  the  ora- 
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cle  of  her  devoted  followers.  This  expla- 
nation, though  less  charitable  than  the 
others,  and  scarcely  reconcilable  with  her 
former  piety,  and  the  wonderful  phenome- 
non of  the  trance,  is,  nevertheless,  more  in 
accordance  with  her  fature  developments. 

It  is  said,  that  "  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country;"  but  it 
must  be  conceded  to  Jemimah  Wilkinson, 
that,  even  there,  and  among  her  own  kins- 
men, her  mission  was  honored  by  scores  of 
proselytes.  Her  father's  family,  and  imme- 
diate kinsfolk,  who  best  knew  her  moral 
character,  and  who  were  eye-witnesses  of 
her  trance,  were  the  first  to  seal  their 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  her  doctrines,  bj 
unreserved  discipleship. 

Soon  she  established  regnlar  meetings, 
where  the  people  flocked  in  roultitades; 
some  to  gratify  an  awakened  cariosity, 
others  to  wait  on  her  ministrations  with  a 
profound  conviction  of  their  truth.  Some 
who  were  present  on  such  occasions,  and 
who  were  by  no  means  favorable  to  hei 
pretensions,  have  assured  me,  that  so 
much  evangelical  truth  was  mixed  op  with 
her  statements ;  so  original  were  her  con- 
ceptions ;  so  vivid  her  imagination ;  so 
sublimated  her  piety,  and  pathetic  her  ap- 
peals, that  it  was  not  strange  that  the  on- 
lettered  mind  should  be  warped  from  the 
common  faith,  and  hundreds  should  rallj 
aronnd  her  standard,  to  go  up  with  her  to 
possess  the  goodly  land.  The  company  of 
the  faithful  in  her  native  state,  aheady 
numbered  some  hundreds.  That  it  was 
not  quadrupled,  was  owing,  undoubtedly, 
to  the  impolitic  adoption  of  an  unnatural 
rule  for  the  government  of  her  flock; 
namely,  that  they  should  "  neither  marry 
nor  be  given  in  marriage ;  and  those  vho 
had  wives,  should  become  as  those  who 
had  none." 

Religionists  of  all  ages  have  been  tinc- 
tured with  this  folly.  It  was  the  foonda- 
tion  of  the  monastic  orders.  Its  require- 
ment, by  the  Popes,  of  the  clergy  of  Britain, 
furnished  matter  of  contention  for  many 
centuries.  The  stalwart  Saxon,  in  whom 
the  voice  of  nature  was  too  potent  for  such 
single  spirituality,  resisting  unto  bonds  and 
imprisonment,  raised  up  a  standard  against 
papal  domination,  which  was  only  confirm- 
ed and  established  in  the  reformation  of 
Luther.  Founders  of  sects,  therefore,  who 
incorporate  this  element  into  their  systems, 
however  they  may  prosper  for  a  season, 
will  find  in  the  end,  that  nature  will  resent 
such    a  prohibition  in   her  empirei— ber 
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voice  will  be  heard, — her  laws  will  prevail, 
to  the  subversion  and  overthrow  of  every 
celibate  hierarchy. 

Another  element  adopted  in  Jemimah^s 
system,  was  conceived  in  more  wisdom. 
Though  at  war  with  the  conventional  usa- 
ges of  society,  it  outraged  no  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  and  addressing  itself  to  the  indigent 
and  hungry,  it  operated  as  a  foil  to  the 
other  objectionable  feature,  by  drawing  in 
the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  the  deaf, 
and  blind,  to  the  place  of  bread,  and  equal 
enjoyments.  This  item  was  no  other  than 
that  adopted  by  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus, 
after  the  Holy  Ghost  had  fallen  on  them  at 
Pentecost  when,  **  neither  of  them  said 
that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed 
was  his  own ;  but  they  had  all  things  com- 
mon." Another  principle  adopted  and  act- 
ed on  in  this  new  system  was,  to  collect 
and  adopt,  ai  constituent  parts  of  their 
community,  all  the  orphans,  foundlings, 
and  poor  children,  within  reach  of  their 
operations;  thereby,  in  a  manner,  supply- 
ing the  defects  of  the  other  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, that  the  society  of  the  faithful  should 
not  ultimately  become  extinct  These 
two  last  mentioned  elements,  though  wise- 
ly contrived,  to  increase  the  Hungers  of  the 
sect,  could  not  fail,  in  their  practical  work- 
ing, to  increase  poverty  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. This  was  soon  felt,  to  the  heart 
of  the  community.  Jemimah  could  show- 
er down  the  spiritual  bread,  such  as  it  was, 
in  profuse  abundance,  which  she  never 
failed  to  do  at  their  solemn  convocations ; 
but  still,  these  ethereal-minded  disciples 
were  constantly  reminded  that  they  were 
still  in  the  body,  by  the  cravings  of  unsati- 
ated  appetites,  and  the  shivering  of  their 
uncovered  limbs.  This  was  a  matter  to  be 
looked  into.  Rhode  Island,  as  a  country, 
w;is  a  poverty  stricken  region :  the  laud 
cold  and  hungry — the  climate  bleak  and 
unpropitioua. 

Matters  for  the  society  were  getting 
worse  and  worse.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
In  this  emergency  the  Prophetess  applied 
to  the  divinity  that  was  within  her^  and  the 
answer  returned  was,  "  Thou  shalt  go  out 
into  a  strange  country,  and  to  a  people  of 
strange  language:  but  fear  not;  for  lo ! 
the  angel  of  h  s  presence  [alias,  Jemimah 
Wilkinson]  shall  go  with  thee.  He  shall 
lead  thee  ;  and  the  Shechinah  [that  is,  Je- 
mimah] shall  be  thy  rearward  1" 

About  this  period,  the  celebrated  Oliver 
Phelps,  whose  history  I  may  hereafter  lay 
before  the  public,  had  effected  his  treaty 
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with  the  Seneca  Indians,  by  which  an  ex- 
tensive territory  of  Western  New- York  was 
ceded  lo  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  This 
purchase  was  seventy  miles  in  breadth,  and 
an  hundred  in  length ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Lake  Ontario;  esist  by  Cayuga 
lake  ;  south  by  Pennsylvania,  and  the  spurs 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains;  and  west  by 
the  Genesee  river.  At  this  period,  it  is 
the  most  populous  and  highly  cultivated 
portion  of  the  Union;  and,  having  respect 
to  luxuriousness  of  soil,  abounding  wealth, 
hydraulic  erections,  clustering  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  convenience  to  market,  and 
other  elements  of  perpetual  prosperity,  I 
think  all  travellers  who  have  visited  the 
spot  will  agree  with  me  in  saying,  it  is  the 
garden  of  the  New  World. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  when  the 
Prophetess  received  her  direction  to  go  to 
a  strange  country,  this  was,  indeed,  a 
strange  and  unknown  land  to  the  settled 
portion  of  America,  lying  far  beyond  the 
western  limits  of  civilization.  The  sound 
of  the  axe  had  never  been  heard  in  its  an- 
cient forests,  nor  had  foot  of  the  most 
adventurous  pioneer  pressed  its  soil.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  habitation  of  a  people  of 
strange  language ;  for  no  voice,  since  *'  the 
morning  stars  sang  together''  at  creation's 
birth,  had  ever  broken  the  solitude  of  the 
wilderness,  or  awoken  echo  from  its  deep 
glens  and  mountain-caves,  save  the  whoop 
of  the  savage  warrior,  or  the  bowlings  of 
beasts  of  prey.  To  this  country,  then,  when 
in  the  condition  I  have  just  described  it,  Je- 
mimah Wilkinson  emigrated  with  her  fol- 
lowers,— ^performing  a  journey  of  five  hun- 
dred miles,  mostly  through  the  forests,  des- 
titute of  highways, — to  plant  her  colony  in 
a  more  congenial  soil,  and  develop  her  doc- 
trines on  a  wider  theatre.  Though  the 
savage  tribes  had  conveyed  by  treaty  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory,  yet,  as  the 
process  of  settling,  by  the  whites,  would 
occupy  many  years,  those  stalwart  foresters, 
the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  land,  still 
lingered  around  the  graves  of  their  forefath- 
ers, as  if  in  no  haste  to  break  communion 
with  their  hallowed  manes,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  people  the  air,  and  '*  walk  the 
earth  unseen,  both  when  they  waked  and 
when  they  slept,''  warning  them  of  ap- 
proaching danger,  and  becoming  their 
guardian  genii  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
life.  These  scattered  tribes,  though  prin- 
cipally inhabiting  their  reservations  on  the 
aforesaid  territory,  were  not  scrupulous  in 
[  the  matter  of  the  chase,  but  promiscuously 
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wandered  over  the  whole  country  for  their 
game ;  and,  what  was  quite  natural  in  the 
case,  they  looked  with  jealousy  and  distrust 
at  any  encroachihent  on,  their  ancient  do- 
minions; having  occasion  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  a  treaty  procured  by  finesse,  if  not 
by  fraud,  by  which  their  former  hunting- 
ground  was  about  to  pass  from  them  for 
ever ;  their  sacred  spots,  consecrated  to  the 
dead,  to  be  desecrated ;  and  the  bones  of 
their  venerated  cliieflains  to  be  turned  up 
by  the  white  man's  plough-share,  to  bleach 
in  the  sun-beams,  or  mingle  with  the  com- 
mon earth.  It  was,  then,  with  no  ordinary 
feelings  of  surprise  that  a  hunting  party  of 
these  savages  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the 
holy  hand,  consisting  of  some  hundreds, 
with  the  Prophetess  at  their  head.  Run- 
ners were  despatched  from  this  small  party 
of  Indians  to  notify  to  the  head  men  of  the 
nation  this  important  event.  Jemimah 
had  effected  her  purchase  of  land  of  its 
proprietor,  consisting  of  a  township,  of  six 
miles  square,  in  the  very  heart  of  this  lieau- 
tiful  country.  She  named  her  purchase 
afler  the  holy  city  of  Judea ;  calling  it  Jc 
rusaltm,  because  out  of  it  was  to  go  forth 
the  word  of  life,  to  enlighten  the  surround- 
ing nations,  as  well  pagan  as  civilized. 

It  still  retains  the  name  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  Prophetess ;  and  will  be  found  by 
the  traveller,  about  twelve  miles  south-west 
of  the  beautiful  town  of  Geneva,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Seneca  lake,  in  the  well 
known  county  of  Ontario.  That  the  read- 
er may  know  with  what  rapidity  the  value  of 
real  estates  is  advanced  in  a  new  country, 
by  its  progressive  improvements,  I  will 
here  state,  that  the  worth  of  Jemimah's  pur- 
chase at  this  time,  is  not  less  than  .£400,000 
sterling.  Its  original  cost,  to  the  Prophet- 
ess, as  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  record  of 
her  deed,  at  Canandaigua,  the  capital  of 
Ontario,  was  but  ^500.  Well,  the  next 
difficulty  to  be  encountered,  was  with  those 
turbulent  neighbors,  the  Seneca  Indians; 
for  a  settlement  within  their  borders  could 
not  go  on,  at  that  period,  unless  ikty  could 
be  propitiated. 

The  neglect  of  such  a  precaution,  has 
been  the  occasion  of  many  a  bloody  mas- 
sacre. Penn,  perhaps,  with  the  exception 
of  Jemimah  Wilkinson,  was  the  only  pio- 
neer of  emigration  in  the  new  world,  who 
adopted  the  true  policy  with  these  unletter- 
ed children  of  nature.  His  scheme,  bot- 
tomed on  eternal  justice,  and  the  pacific 
theory  of  the  gospel,  being  practically  car- 
ried   out  before  the  pagan  eye,  won  for 
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Christianity  (exhibited  in  that  amiable 
form)  the  profoundest reverence,  even  from 
savage  breasts ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
procured  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  his 
band  of  emigrants,  who  first  peopled  Phila- 
delphia and  the  country  around.  His 
doings  are  too  well  known  to  need  repeti- 
tion nere.  They  stand  recorded  on  the  en- 
during page  of  national  history  ;  and  live 
in  the  veneration  of  his  followers. 

While  Jemimah  and  her  disciples  were 
busily  employed  in  laying  out  their  grounds, 
it  being  on  a  spot  formerly  occupied  as  an 
[ndian  village,  a  formidable  band  of  the  na- 
tives, who  had  been  collected  by  the  run- 
ners, looked  in  upon  lier,  quitef  unexpected- 
ly, and  to  the  dismay  of  her  lamb-like  be- 
liever^ The  Prophetess  alone  remained 
unmoved  at  this  hostile  array — for  the  war- 
riors had  come  well  armed;  rifles  and  long 
carbines  trailed  from  their  right  hands; 
tomahawks,  hatchets,  and  scalping-knires 
gleamed  in  the  sun's  rays,  as  they  depend- 
ed from  their  belts;  the  war-paint  opon 
their  faces,  and  eagle  quills  nodding  on 
their  scalp-tuf\s,  invested  them  with  un- 
earthly ferocity ;  so  that  a  much  more  va- 
lorous band  than  the  followers  of  Jemimah, 
might  well  have  had  misgivings,  withoot 
the  charge  of  cowardice  justly  resting  on 
them.  The  Prophetess  approached  the  in- 
truders with  a  firm  step,  and  undaunted 
eye,  apparelled  in  that  unique  dress  which 
I  shall  hereafter  describe.  She  was  met, 
to  her  surprise,  by  a  lad  of  white  skin,  who 
addressed  her  in  good  English.  This  Ud 
was  no  other  than  Jasper  Parrtsh,  afterwards 
Captain  Parrish,  who  became  the  United 
States  interpreter,  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  Indians,  for  forty  years  thereafter. 
Born  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  taken  prison- 
er some  years  previous,  in  the  revolutiona- 
ry war,  when  his  family  were  all  massacred 
in  his  presence,  and  himself  caused  to  run 
the  gauntlet.  He  came  off  triumphant— 
was  adopted  into  an  Indisin  family — became 
a  favorite — finally  settled  in  Canandaigua, 
enriched  by  Indian  munificence — filled  a 
broad  space  in  the  good  opinion  of  his 
country — died  in  the  bosom  of  civilixation, 
and  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  church. 
This  Jasper  Parrish,  while  a  vagrant  orphan, 
incorporated  with  the  wandering  tril>es,  as 
one  of  their  number,  met  the  Prophetess  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  advance  of  his  savage  com- 
panions, who  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 
He  inquired  of  her,  who  she  was,  whence 
she  came,  who  were  her  companions,  and 
what  was  their  present  object.    Her  answer, 
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as  Parrish  afterwards  reported  it,  was  as 
follows  : — '*  I  am  the  Out-be&ininjgr  of  God 
oil  earth,  in  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ,  un- 
til  his  second  coming — I  came  from  the 
east — these  are  the  lambs  of  my  flock — and 
we  seek  a  pasture  in  the  wilderness."     The 
interpreter,  though  a  youth,  was  a  shrewd 
lad ;  he  comprehended  in  a  breath,  as  well 
from  the  vehemence  and  apparent  sincerity 
of  the  speaker,  as  from  her  singular  dress, 
that  she  was  some  fanatic;  and  he  con- 
ceived the  thought,  that  this  could  be  turned 
to  good   account  with  the  savages,  whose 
superstitions  in  these  matters,  I  will  short- 
ly hereafter  describe.     But,  the  young  in- 
terpreter was  in  a  sad  perplexity  to  derer- 
mine  to  which  sez  the  **  Out'beaming'*  be- 
longed ;  especially  as  her  dress  was  so  equiv- 
ocal, that  it  went  to  establish,  rather  than 
resolve  the  doubt.     And,  as  I  have  referred 
to  this  habiliment  once  before,  and  promis- 
ed an  explanation,  I  will  proceed  to  de- 
scribe it,  as  Isaw  it  myself,  many  years  after- 
wards ;  especially,  as  I  was  assured,  by  those 
who  knew,  that  her  dress  was  never  varied 
in  appearance,  through  her  long  prophetic 
life.     First,  then,  she  wore  neither  gown 
nor  petticoat.     Her  lower  limbs  were  cover- 
ed with  kilts  or  pantaletts,  coming  down 
midway  between  the  knee  and  ankle — they 
were  composed  of  very  fine  woollen  cloth, 
of  light  drab  color.     Her  hose  were  of  linen 
thread,  of  flax  color : — shoes  covered  with 
large  yellow  buckles.     Her  tunic  was  like 
a   bishop's  under-dress ;  showing   a  skirt 
opening  in  front,  coming  down  midway  be- 
tween the  waist  and  knee.     The  outward 
garment,  covering  the  bust  and  arms,  was 
not  unlike  a  riding  habit  with  rolling  collar 
and  wide  lappells,  turning  back  upon  the 
breasts.    Around  her  neck  was  a  wide  white 
ribbon,  crossed  in  front,  and  pinned  down 
upon  her  breast,  not  unlike  a  clergyman's 
smalt  linen  worn  in  front.     The  material 
of  her  habit  and  tunic  were  all  of  a  piece 
with  her  kilts,  being  a  very  light-colored 
drab.     Her  black  hair  parted  in  front,  and 
coming  down  upon  her  shoulders  on  each 
side,  rolled  up  in  natural  curls.     She  wore 
a  drab  quaker-hat,  with  a  rim  not  less  than 
eight  inches  wide. — While  my  hand  is  in 
at  description,  let  me  say  as  to  her  person, 
that  nature  had  not  been  stingy,  either  in 
bulk  of  material,  or  symmetrical  adjust- 
ment. She  was  considerably  above  the  mid- 
dle stature,  as  to  height  and  muscular  de- 
velopment.     Her    eyes    were  coal-black, 
large,  steady,  firm :  the  tout  ensemble,  or 
entire  person  of  Jeniimah  Wilkinson,  taken 
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would  impress  the  beholder  with  strong  in- 
tellect, decision  of  character,  deep  sinceri- 
ty, and  passionate  devotion. 

Now  my  reader  will  understand,  from  the 
above,  why  young  Parrish   doubted  as  to 
which  sex  she  belonged;  and  her  voice  fur- 
nished no  better  clue;  as,  in  aid  of  nature, 
she  had  made  it  sonorous  by  her  out^pour^ 
ings  to  her  flock,  some  of  whom  were  deaf, 
as  before  stated.     My  readers  may  think 
me  trifling  upon  this  question  of  sex ;  for 
he  will  ask  me,  what  mattered  it  to  the  in- 
terpreter, whether  the  Prophetess  was  man 
or  woman  ?   Be  patient,  kind  reader — don't 
anticipate.      Let   me  assure   you,    matter 
enough  depended  on  this  equivocal  point 
The  success  of  the  whole  enterprise:  ay, 
the  safety  of  the  lambs  of  the  flock  : — yea 
more,  the  life  of  the  Prophetess  herself  rest" 
ed  on  this  single  point.     If  the  reader  will 
indulge  me  in  another  di<fres8ion,I  will  here 
satisfy  him,  on  the  spot,  of  the  truth  of  the 
above  statement.      Indians,  like  Oriental- 
ists, place  women  low  in  the  scale  of  moral 
being,  denying  to  them  souls  and  immor- 
tality;  hence  they  refuse  them  a  place  in 
the  council-house;  intrust  them  with  no 
secrets  of  war ;  admit  them  to  no  part  of 
religious  rites; — and  if  a  woman  is   even 
suspected  of  divination,  or  having  to  do  with 
invisible  agencies,  she  is  immediately  put 
to  death  as  a  witch,  and  her  children  must 
seek  shelter  in  a  foreign  tribe.     While,  on 
the  other   hand,  a  Medicine-man,  as  they 
call  an  astrologer,  or  magician,  ranks  high 
in  the  nation  ;  wielding  authority  even  over 
their  chiefs :  sitting   among  their   kings ; 
and  ruling  by   his  counsel,  as  the  great 
prophet  of  the  tribe,  in  all  affairs  of  war  and 
state.     Now,  had  the  interpreter  announced 
Jemimah  Wilkinson,  to  the  warriors,  as  a 
woman  having  the  power  of  Deity,  or  as 
dealing  in   occult   arts,  her  heart's  blood 
would  have  been  spilled  before  the  chief- 
tains  lefl  the  spot,  and  the  lambs  of  her  flock 
been  devoured  by  the  savage  wolves  of  the 
Senecas.     The  matter  of  sex,  therefore,  as 
the  reader  now  sees,  became  most  impor- 
tant on  that  occasion.     Parrish,  who  had 
witnessed     barbarous    massacres   enough, 
was  deeply  anxious  to  prevent  the  blood  of 
these    unarmed    enthusiasts  being  shed ; 
and,  knrnving  the  Indian  customs  aforesaid, 
put  the  direct  inquiry  to  Jemimah,  whether 
she  were  man  or  woman  !     "  As  to  that, 
young  man,"  replied   the  Prophetess,  "I 
am  neither ;  being  the  effulgence  of  Divin- 
ity, and  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  whose 
subjects  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
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with  her  carriage,  inMnners,  and  address, 
riage  ;  and  where  they  are  neither  Greek 
nor  Jew,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female, 
it  does  not  behove  me  to  allow  the  distinc- 
tions of  the  flesh,  where  all  are  one  in 
Christ,  whose  authority  I  now  wield." 
This  was  a  poser  to  the  young  interpreter. 
He  knew  not  how  to  proceed.  Jemimah, 
perceiving  his  embarrassment,  added, 
"True,  I  was  once  known  as  Jemimah 
Wilkinson  ;  was  then  a  woman^  and  so  re- 
mained, till  my  mortality  put  on  immortali- 
ty, and  was  swallowed  up  of  spiritual  life." 
*'  God  be  thanked  for  that,"  said  Parrish, 
"keep  the  old  name  to  yourself;  and,  if 
you  were  not  actually  changed  from  woman 
to  man,  in  the  operation,  let  me  say  to  the 
Indians  that  you  are  a  man,  or  you'll  meet 
with  a  worse  change  than  ever  came  over 
you  down  East,**  A  few  words  served  to 
explain  the  Indian  custom  to  the  quick  ap- 
prehension of  the  Prophetess,  who  undoubt- 
edly rejoiced  in  spirit  that  on  that  occasion, 
at  least,  she  was  delivered  from  the  bonds 
of  the  flesh.  Parrish,  as  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, and  chief  mediator  in  this  grave  af- 
fair, lefl  Jemimah  where  they  had  been 
standing,  and  hastened  to  his  companions, 
to  report  progress. 

If  I  were  not  opposed  to  the  pedantic 
usage  of  interlarding  English  books  with 
scraps  of  French  and  Italian,  and,  more- 
over, if  I  supposed  my  readers  understood 
the  language  of  the  Senecas,  I  should 
bring  out  the  life-tints  of  these  Indian 
scenes  in  their  guttural  and  beautifully 
figurative  dialect;  but,  having  undertaken 
to  write  an  English  account  of  this  wo- 
man, I  should  not  redeem  my  pledge 
by  talking  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Would 
that  my  contemporary  writers  might  think 
of  this  matter,  and  govern  themselves  ac- 
cordingly 1  Well,  Parrish  declared  to  the 
assembled  warriors,  that  the  great  medicine- 
man of  the  Pale-faces,  whose  mysterious 
power  in  divination  was  the  admiration  of 
his  own  nation,  being  moved  with  compas- 
sion for  the  wandering  tribes,  had  left  the 
place  of  the  sun's  rising,  accompanied 
by  his  friends,  and,  after  passing  their 
boundless  forests,  had  arrived  in  the  heart 
of  the  Senecas,  to  teach  them  more  fully 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  to  heal  their  diseases, 
defend  them  from  Evil^ones,  and,  control- 
ling the  elements  of  nature,  to  bring  fruit- 
ful seasons,  good  fishiiit;  and  hunting,  and 
general  prosperity.  This  announcement 
was  received  by  the  savages  with  mingled 
feelings  of  surprise,  joy,  and  doubt.     They 
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desired  to  approach  nearer  to  this  myste- 
rious being,  that  they  might  better  satisfj 
themselves,  by  scrutiny,  as  to  the  reality 
of  her  pretensions. 

Jemimah,  who  was  an  adept  in  reading 
men's  thoughts,  whether  savage  or  civiliz- 
ed, perceived  at  once  that  she  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  approach  of  these  awe- 
stricken  Pagans.  She  knew  by  their  very 
movement  that  a  favorable  impression  had 
already  been  made  upoii  them;  so  that  she 
was  perfectly  self-possessed,  and  prepared  to 
deepen  the  veneration  with  which  they  ap- 
proached her.  As  they  formed  a  semi- 
circle around  her,  she  solemnly  raised  her 
hands  toward  heaven,  threw  back  her  head, 
closed  her  eyes,  moved  her  lips  as  if  in 
holy  communion  with  the  Highest;  while 
her  countenance,  lighted  up  with  celestial 
ardor,  betrayed  unearthly  emotion,  such  as 
man  might  not  look  upon  and  remain  un- 
affected. When  the  interest  of  the  war- 
riors was  thus  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  intensity,  her  eyes  gently  opened, 
her  arms  waved  downwards  in  concentric 
circles  as  if  in  the  act  of  pouring  blessings 
on  their  heads,  while  her  lips  pronounced 
these  solemn  words : — "  May  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  pour  his  bless* 
ing  upon  you !  Receive  my  blessing  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  This  being  interpret- 
ed to  the  Indians,  they  bowed  themselves 
toward  the  Prophetess,  in  token  of  rever- 
ence, and  silently  retired.  As  these  for- 
esters never  despatch  any  grave  matter  ifi 
haste,  they  chose  not  to  commit  themselves 
any  further  in  this  affair,  until  their  course 
of  procedure  should  be  settled  in  general 
council,  when  their  own  prophet,  orators, 
and  sage  men,  should  all  be  present,  to  act 
as  might  be  required.  Accordingly,  run- 
ners were  despatched  to  the  Genesee  Re- 
servations to  assemble  a  full  delegation  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  tribes,  at  a  council-fire, 
to  be  held  near  to  Jerusalem. 

When  the  day  arrived,  Blue-Sky,  Corn- 
Tassel,  Red-Jacket,  the  most  illustrious  or- 
ators of  the  nation,  together  with  some  hun- 
dreds of  chiefs  and  warriors,  clad  in  all 
their  gew-gaw  splendor,  exhibiting  the  gro- 
tesque insignia  of  their  respective  tribes, 
appeared  in  the  council-house,  ready  to  hear 
the  prophet  of  the  pale-faces.  But  there 
was  one  accompanied  them,  requiring  a 
more  particular  description.  His  form  was 
venerable,  though  emaciated.  Time,  and 
mental  cares,  had  ploughed  deep  furrows  in 
his  cheeks,  and  marked  bis  forehead  into 
ridges.    Of  his  once  raven  locks,  what  re* 
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mained  from  the  bleachiDg  of  an  hundred 
SMOWS,^  was  hoary  as  the  feathers  of  the 
swan.  His  form  was  stooping,  his  limbs 
tremaloas  with  age»  and  his  eyes  sealed  up 
with  blindness. 

This  was  Skos-kaj^nau,  the  great  Proph- 
et of  the  Senecas,  before  whom  the  chief- 
tains bowed  down,  and  the  young  men  hid 
themselves.  Into  this  grave  assembly,  Je- 
mimah  Wilkinson,  clad  as  I  have  already 
described  her,  made  her  entrance.  A  wick- 
er seat  had  been  raised  for  the  two  proph- 
ets ;  while  the  warriors  sat  upon  the  ground 
below  and  before  them.  A  deep  silence, 
such  as  I  have  often  witnessed  in  the  Indian 
council-house,  pervaded  the  assembly  for 
ten  minutes,  when  the  Indian  Prophet  above 
described  arose  and  delivered  himself  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Medicine-man  of  the  Yangees.f  lis- 
ten !  I  am  an  old  man — my  eyes  can  no 
more  look  on  the  sun — my  tongue  can  speak 
but  few  words.  Soon  I  sUep^ — who  then 
shall  teach  my  people!  They  say  you 
come  from  the  sun's  rising,  where  the  shi- 
ning ones  talk  with  you.  Now,  we  don't 
know.  May  be  you  be  good,  may  be  not. 
I,  ancient  prophet, — seen  much.  Great 
Spirit  talk  to  me  from  the  cloud.  I  inquire 
afler  htm  in  my  dreams.  Sometimes  he 
answer  in  the  sunshine,  sometimes  in  the 
rain.  Sometimes  I  don't  know.  If  Pale- 
face know  more,  then  me  listen.     I  have 

done.'l 

This  address  being  duly  interpreted  by 
Parrish,  Jemimah  felt  herself  called  on  to 
respond.  I  must  not  detain  the  reader  by 
her  entire  speech.  She  spake  of  her  su- 
pernatural being  and  divine  mission  ;  of  the 
success  which  had  attended  her  preaching ; 
of  the  love  she  bore  to  a  fallen  world,  and 
especially  the  deep  interest  she  felt  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Senecas,  for  whom  she  tra- 
vailed in  birth,  until  their  redemption  should 
be  brought  in.  Indians  rarely  take  a  vote, 
or  resolve  as  to  any  thing,  immediately  after 
listening  to  a  speech.  They  will  not  place 
an  important  matter  on  the  issue  of  excited 
passious.  They  have  a  maxim,  which,  when 
rendered  into  English,  reads  thus : — "Grave 
things  are  to  be  weighed  in  a  cool  balance." 
Hence,  on  the  close  of  Jemimah's  speech, 
they  adjourned  the  sitting,  to  deliberate  on 
what  they  had  heard.  After  due  consider- 
ation, they  sent  a  messenger,  with  their  in- 

*  Soowi,  with  the  Indians,  lignify  winters. 

t  *^  Yangees,'*  means  white  men.  Yankee 
was  deriTed  from  it. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  Captain  Parrish  for  the  sub- 
stance of  this  speech. 
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terpreter,  to  the  Prophetess,  notifying  to  her 
that  it  was  one  thing  to  speak  the  great  word, 
but  another  thing  to  do  the  great  Wizard- 
work;  and  that,  unless  the  medicine-man  of 
the  pale  faces  could  show  them  a  sign,  they 
would  not  believe  on  him. 

Jemimah's  wits  were  put  to  the  test  by 
this  requirement.   However  great  she  might 
fancy  her  power  in  the  invisible  and  spirits 
ual  world,  she  felt  it  was  rather  difficult  to 
bring  out  a  notable  and  visible  miracle,  to 
the  conviction  of  savages,  from  the  gross 
materials  of  nature  which  surrounded  her. 
She  had  but  short  time  to  consider ;  so  she 
despatched  the  messenger  with  answer  that 
she  would  soon  be  with  them  in  council. 
While  walking  her  room,  in  some  perplexi- 
ty how  next  to  proceed,  dame  Nature  came 
up  in  aid  of  her  divinity.     Her  eyes  fell  on 
a  large  magnet  lying  beside  her  compass, 
which  articles  she  had  brought  with  her 
from  the  sea-board  to  aid  her  surveys  of  the 
new  country ;  for,  be  it  known  to  my  read- 
ers, that  even  the  supernal  power  of  Jemi- 
mah Wilkinson  did  not  extend  to  the  mak- 
ing of  straight   lines  and   observing   due 
courses,  in  that  extended  forest,  without  the 
aid  of  earthly  science.     Well,  with  the  mag- 
net concealed  in  her  pocket,  the  '*  Out-beam" 
ing'*  once  more  paraded  through  the  sitting 
ranks  of  the  chieftains  to  her  wicker-chair, 
beside  the  ancient  Prophet.     Another  si- 
lence pervaded  the  council-house  ;  all  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  Divinity,   Jemimah  arose 
in  that  solemn  and  imposing  manner  pecu- 
liar to  herself,  and  said — "  Oh,  slow  of  heart 
to  believe  1     I  might  denounce  ye  as  that 
*  wicked   and   adulterous  generation   who 
seek  a  sign,'  and  might  add,  that  '  no  sign 
shall  be  given  ye,  but  the  sign  of  Jonas  the 
Prophet :'  but,  that  I  may  make  full  proof 
of  this  more  merciful  dispensation  ;    and 
that  ye  may  believe  that  I  have  power  over 
nature,  I  propose  to  shake  the  foundation 
of  the  house  where  we  are  sitting,  and  level 
its  timbers  to  the  ground."     This  being  in- 
terpreted, a  thrill  of  horror  and  apprehen- 
sion shook  every  warrior's  nerves.    They 
begged,  through  the  interpreter,  that  a  less 
tremendous  display  be  made,  and  they  would 
believe.     Jemimah  saw  that  this  was  her 
time ;  the  savages  were  in  alarm,  and  hence 
disposed  to  the  marvellous.     She  extended 
her  hand  towards  the  nearest  chieftain,  and, 
in   an   authoritative    tone,  demanded    his 
bright  scalping  knife,  which  gleamed  from 
beneath  his  belt.     The  knife  was  handed 
to  her.     Then,  standing  up,  she  waved  her 
right  hand,  with  the  magnet  in  it,  like  an 
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enchanter's  wand,  over  the  beads  of  the 
warriors,  till,  bringing  the  knife  and  load- 
stone in  contact,  the  cohesion  of  attraction 
was  never  better  illustrated.  The  knife, 
attached  by  its  point  to  the  loadstone,  made 
sudden  evolutions  in  concentric  circle.^,  as 
it  glistened  and  trembled  in  its  whirling, 
and  yet  adhered  to  the  point  of  attraction. 
"Hugh!"  (their  exclamation  of  surprise,) 
burst  from  every  savage  bosom.  In  a  mo- 
ment, they  were  all  upon  their  feet,  leaning 
forward,  in  breathless  silence  and  amazed 
wonder,  at  the  phenomenon  before  them. 
The  blind  Prophet  had  only  heard  the  ex- 
clamation. He  inquired  the  cause,  which, 
being  explained  to  him  by  one  of  the  ora- 
tors, he  rose  up,  bending  his  sightless  eye- 
balls toward  the  mac[ic  exhibition. 

When  the  "  Divinity"  had  made  ample 
exhibition  of  her  sorcery,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  herself  and  amazement  of  her  beholders, 
she  gracefully  drew  in  her  arm,  disposing 
of  the  magnet  in  her  pocket,  still  holding 
the  knife  in  her  hand,  and  delivered  herself 
as  follows :  "  As  you  have  seen  the  scalping- 
knife  arrested  by  invisible  power,  and  sus- 
pended on  nothing,  it  is  to  admonish  you, 
that  the  Great  Spirit  wills  the  suspension  of 
that  bloody  instrument,  together  with  the 
tomahawk  and  rifle,  in  the  destruction  of 
human  life ;  that  you  are  to  hang  them  up 
10  your  wigwams ;  and  no  more  employ 
them  against  your  white  neighbors.  I  have 
come  among  you  as  the  Great  Bltssitig; 
see  that  you  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh 
from  heaven !" 

This  interpreted,  the  aged  Prophet  closed 
the  council  as  follows :  "  Wizard  of  the 
Tangees,  we  bow  to  your  supremacy.  Red 
men  have  become  mice ;  we  crawl  under 
your  feet.  Once  we  were  the  wild  buffalo 
— our  heart  was  big— our  legs  long,  and 
our  horn  strong.  Now  our  heart  is  soft,  we 
have  become  women.  The  Yangees  of  the 
east  have  slain  the  Pequot  warriors — made 
the  Delawares  mad  with  fire-water  :  the  last 
of  the  Mohigans  sleeps.  The  Senecas  go 
next.  The  Great  Spirit  talks  no  more  with 
our  prophets;  our  warriors  are  cowards; 
and  our  wise  men  are  confounded  in  their 
talk.  By-and-by  we  have  no  deer — the  tree 
that  shades  us  will  be  dry ;  Yangees  will 
burn  up  our  wigwams,  and  dig  up  our  graves. 
We  think  you  a  great  witch.*  Pale  faces 
will  hear  you.     When  you  see  poor  Indian 

*  Not  that  the  Indians  tappected  J  mimah  to 
be  a  woman.  **  Witch*'  is  a  gene  ic  term  for 
sorcerer,  without  dietinction  of  fez. 
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fainting,  will  you  give  him  bread?— ivhea 
the  snow  and  frost  are  on  his  blanket,  may 
he  come  to  your  fire  7  Now  we  go  home : 
we  hang  up  the  scalping  knife  at  your^fa/ 
*oord:  we  fight  no  more:  we  be  good 
friends :  good-bye."  At  these  words  the 
council  broke  up ;  the  natives  retired  in 
profound  reverence  of  the  medicine'man  of 
the  Yangees ;  and  from  that  hour  to  the  day 
of  her  death,  Jemimah  Wilkinson  exercised 
a  controlling  influence  over  all  the  Seneca 
nation,  who  regarded  her  as  a  being  baring 
power  over  nature  and  Divine  ageucy  in  the 
invisible  world.  This  homage  was  notlim- 
ited  to  profession  merely,  it  was  manifested 
in  offerings  and  propitiatory  presents  of  fars, 
venison,  and  other  acceptable  things,  at  er- 
ery  full  moon,  for  many  years  tbereafler. 
And,  in  justice  to  Jemimah,  be  it  recorded, 
that  no  undue  advantage  of  that  influence 
was  ever  taken  by  her  ;  but  on  the  contra* 
ry,  she  proved  herself  the  Indian's  friend, 
through  good  report  and  evil  report.  Her 
doors  were  ever  open  to  these  houseless 
wanderers ;  and  her  board  spread  for  their 
wants.  That  thousands  of  them  did  not 
beconie  her  constant  disciples  was  owing, 
not  to  a  want  of  kindness  on  her  part,  or 
veneration  on  theirs,  but  to  that  fugitive, 
vagabond  habit,  instinctive  in  all  the  Indian 
race,  which  renders  all  efforts  at  civilization 
among  them  unavailing  and  abortive. 

The  settlement  of  Jemimah  at  Jerusalem 
was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  v&st  influx 
of  emigrants  from  New  England,  pouring 
in,  year  af\er  year,  and  month  after  mouth, 
like  wave  succeeding  wave,  to  obtain  a  foot- 
ing in  the  Genesee  country,  which  wasjost* 
ly  considered  the  garden  of  America.  This 
brought  around  the  Prophetess  too  stobbom 
a  material  to  be  worked  up  into  ber  spirito- 
al  edifice,  as  all  who  will  philosophize  upon 
the  subject  will  at  once  perceive. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  pioneers 
of  a  new  country,  especially  a  country  of 
great  productiveness,  are  boorish,  illiterate 
men.  The  next  generation  may  become 
so,  by  a  neglect  of  schools,  churches,  and 
other  institutions  of  moral  culture  and  men* 
tal  training ;  but  the  first  adventurers  arc 
generally  bold,  enterprising,  persevering 
men,  who  think  and  act  for  themselves,  and 
to  the  best  advantage.  Such  were  the  first 
settlers  of  Ontario  county.  Besides,  their 
time  was  too  much  occupied  in  felling  the 
trees,  clearing  and  fencing  land,  and  obtain- 
ing bread  for  the  body,  to  bestow  much  at- 
tention upon  ethereal  and  spiritual  matters. 
Add  to  this,  populous  villages,  sach  ts  Can- 
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andaigua,  Geneva,  Pennyan,  &c.  d&c.  were 
springing  up  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Jerusalem,  where  the  literature  of  the  day, 
newspapers,  books,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and 
scholars  soon  foand  their  way. 

All  these  catfses  combined,  operated  to 
saspend  the  spiritual  advancement  of  the 
new  sect,  and  to  limit  the  out^pmirings  to 
the  established  in  the  faith.     E«en  this  was 
not  without  its  advantages :  it  enabled  the 
tied  to  extend  their  improvements,  beautify 
and  adorn  their  village,  introduce  the  me- 
chanic arts,  erect  mills  and  manufactories; 
so,  if  they  were  not  gathering  materials  for 
their  moon-shine   kingdom  in  the  clouds, 
they  were  more  profitably  advancing  their 
interests  in  the  world  thai  now  is.     The  re- 
sult of  this  thrifty  economy  was,  that  in  a 
few  years,  the  same  community  who  wan- 
dered off  from  Rhode  Island  in  destitution 
and  in  rags,  now  excited  the  envy  of  the 
surrounding    country,   by    their    superior 
wealth,  and  eligible  situation.     A  country 
squire,  by  the  name  of  Potter,  residing  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  had  recently  been 
raised  to  the  bench  of  Common  Pleas,  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  Ontario  county,  hav- 
ing squandered  his  time  and  fortune  in  po- 
litics, now  cast  around  him  for  the  means 
of  getting  up  in  the  world.     He  selected  Je- 
mimah's  establishment  as  the  theatre  of  his 
operations.     With  this  view,  he  appeared 
among  her  worshippers   on   their   Lord's 
Day  meetings,  first  as  a  spectator ;  then  as 
a   penitent;  and  finally   as  a  convert  and 
member  in  full  fellowship.     Jemimah  rejoic- 
ed in  spirit  at  this  honorable  acquisition, 
naturally  concluding  that  so  influential  a 
disciple  as  Judge  Potter  would  induce  many 
others  into  her  fold :  but  she  soon  found 
that  she  had  caught  a  Tartar — a  wolf  had 
come  among  the  la**tbs  of  the  flock.    Potter 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  "  Divinity  ;** 
became  her  confidential  adviser  in  worldly 
matters,  and  her  private  secretary.     Soon 
he  brought  his  wits  to  bear  upon  the  old, 
illiterate,  and  feeble-minded  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and,  by  what  pretence  I  have  never 
known,  he  obtained  releases  from  many  of 
them,  of  their  rights,  as  tenants  in  common, 
in  the  whole  township. 

The  reader   must  know  that  this  town- 
ship of  six  miles  square,  contained  no  less 


than  23,040  acres  of  land  ;  which,  at  the   suits,  to  oust  the  infirm  ones  who  had  so 


time  of  Potter's  doings  was  worth  jf  90,000 
sterling.  It  was  therefore  quite  a  scheme 
at  money-making,  to  get  some  third  part  of 
these  rights  condensed  into  one  hand. 
Hatters  went  on  but  a  short  time  in  this 


way,  before  the  Prophetess,  who  kept  her- 
self well  informed  as  to  the  doings  of  her 
flock,  came  to  be  advised  of  all  the  partic- 
ulars of  this  transaction,  from  beginning  to 
end.  Meeting  with  her  secretary,  she 
mildly  rebuked  him  for  his  worldly-mind- 
edness :  and  expressed  a  hope,  that  for  the 
honor  of  the  cause  in  which  he  had  so  de- 
voutly embarked,  he  would  return  the 
worldly  papers  in  his  possession,  to  the  in- 
firm old  people  from  whom  he  had  obtained 
them.  Potter,  feeling  that  his  designs  were 
accomplished,  concluded  that  a  crouching 
policy  was  no  longer  necessary  ;  so  he  came 
out  boldly  to  his  "  Divine"  mistress,  accu- 
sing her  of  hypocrisy  and  blasphemy,  threat- 
ening the  penalties  of  the  law  upon  her,  if 
she  interfered  in  the  least  with  the  contracts 
he  had  made.  This  was  bold  language  to 
Deity's  vicegerent — such  as  Jemimah  had 
never  yet  heard  from  the  mouth  of  a  disci- 
ple— such  as  none  but  a  mind  well  balanc- 
ed, and  feelings  well  disciplined,  could  en- 
dure in  silence. 

Jemimah  made  no  reply;  but  retiring  to 
her  sanctum  sanctorum,  which  I  may  here- 
after describe,  she  rang  for  her  page,  who 
alone  was  admitted  into  that  sacred  retreat. 
Of  what  orders  she  there  despatched,  or  how 
executed.  Potter  knew  nothing,  but  the 
fact,  that  four  robust  di.sciples  immediately 
entered  the  room  where  he  was,  seized  him 
by  the  arms  and  legs,  and  without  a  word 
spoken,  hurried  him  out  of  the  house,  across 
the  improved  land,  and  so  through  the  forest, 
till  he  was  fairly  off  the  premises  claimed  by 
the  elect  church.  On  putting  him  upon 
his  feet,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  town- 
ship, his  bearers  now  cautioned  him,  by  the 
authority  of  the*'  Vicegerent,"  and  on  peril 
of  his  life,  never  to  set  foot  on  the  consecra- 
ted premises. 

Potter  too  well  knew  the  unbending 
character  of  Jemimah,  and  that  her  author- 
ity was  backed  up  by  two  hundred  men 
who  were  subservient  to  her  nod,  to  treat 
with  indifference  the  admonition  he  had  re- 
ceived. He  consoled  himself,  however, 
with  this  thought,  that  the  papers  were  in 
his  pocket,  and  the  law  open  for  his  remedy. 
And  to  law  he  went — first  by  obtaining  an 
indictment  against  the  clect'lady  for  blas- 
phemy ;  and  then  by  instituting  ejectment- 


improvidently  re-leased  to  him.  The  blas- 
phemy case  first  came  on  for  trial,  ureat 
interest  was  excited  throughout  the  west. 
The  court-house  was  filled  with  the  won- 
der*loving  multitude.    The  Prophetess  de- 
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clined  employinji;  counsel ;  alleging  for  plea 
that  the  temporal  courts  had  no  jurisdiction 
over   the  person  of  the  Lord's    anointed. 
This  plea  being  overruled  by  the  court,  the 
Attorney-general  went  on  with  his  state- 
ments and  proofs.     It  appeared,  indisputa- 
bly, that  the  defendant  had  arrogated  Di- 
vine power  to  herself;  and  this  was  alleged 
to  fall  within  the  definition  of  blasphemy. 
It  now  became  Jemimah's  turn   to  speak. 
She  arose  with  the  dignity  of  an  empress. 
The  buzzing  multitude  was   hushed  to  si- 
lence.     She  observed,  that  her  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world — hence  she  should 
despatch  the  temporal  matter,  now  before 
the  court,  in  a  single  sentence,  and  hasten 
to  something  more  important.     If,  as  was 
alleged,  her  doctrines  were   blasphemous, 
then   was  the  complainant,  who  was  the 
principal  witness,  a  blasphemer ;  and  there- 
fore not  a  competent  witness ;  "  for,"  said 
she,  *' Judge  Potter,  on  whose  testimony 
the  prosecution  is  founded,  has  subscribed 
to  all  my  doctrines,  and  made  no  renuncia- 
tion of  bis  faith."     With  this,  she  assumed 
a  new  attitude;  lifted  up  her  hands  and 
eyes   toward    heaven,   and   poured   out   a 
most  fervent  and  passionate  ejaculation  to 
her  Father  in  heaven,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
might  descend  upon  the  present  audience, 
and  penetrate  their  hearts  with  an  awful 
sense  of  that  approaching  tribunal,  before 
whom  judges  and  jury,  witnesses  and  spec- 
tators, the   rich   man   and  Lazarus,  must 
shortly  appear,  to  render  an  account  for  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body.    Then,  assuming 
an  oratorical  attitude,  she  continued  with 
an  exhortation  so  pungent  and  soul-stirring, 
so  sublimated  and  overwhelming,  that  all 
present  seemed  to  forget  they  were  in  a  tem- 
poral court :  and  none  seemed  disposed  to 
interrupt  her  in  her  course.   She  sat  down, 
with  the  blessings  of  the  multitude  upon 
her  ;  and  however  they  might  think  her  en- 
thusiastic, none  doubted  her  sincerity.  The 
learned  judge,  in  charging  the  jury,  placed 
the  case  on  two  points ;  First,  conceding 
that  to  assume  the  Almighty's  prerogatives 
was  blasphemy,  in  a  finite  creature ;  yet,  he 
submitted,   whether  such  an    assumption 
was  not  evidence  of  that  insane  state  of 
mind,  which  rendered  the  defendant  inca- 
pab  e  of  committing  crime :  this  was  for 
the  jury  to  determine.     Second,  should  the 
jury  [consider  the  defendant  of   sufficient 
reason  to  commit  crime;  then  they  would 
inqrire  into  the  intent^  or  quo  animo  with 
which  the  defendant  had  acted.     If  her  de- 
sign had  been  to  revile  the  Deity — to  con- 
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temn  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ — or 
bring  the  Christian  Scriptures  ioto  con- 
tempt {  then  was  she  guilty  of  blasphemy. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  she  had  acted  from  mis- 
taken views,  or  religious  frenzy — if,  in 
other  words,  her  motives  ware  sincere,  how- 
ever erroneous  her  opinions,  she  could 
not  be  guilty  of  the  crime  alleged. 

Jemimah's  speech,  though  considered  as 
travelling  out  of  the  record,  by  the  legal 
gentlemen  present,  was  still  soundiog  ia 
the  ears  of  the  rustic  jury,  who,  without 
troubling  themselves  with  the  judge's  learn- 
ed charge,  proclaimed  their  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal wilhout  leaving  their  box. 

Potter  was  much  annoyed  at  this  result; 
but  he  derived  comfort  in  the  thought,  that 
nothing  could  defeat  his  recovery  of  the 
land,  of  which  he  held  the  paper-title.  The 
links  in  the  chain,  to  hb  appreheosioa, 
were  too  simple  and  direct  to  invoWe  aoy 
doubt  as  to  hia  success.  1.  The  iumemoriai 
Indian  right  to  the  country,  by  the  gift  of 
God.      2.     Indian   conveyance  to  Oiifer 
Phelps,  by  solemn  treaty.     3.  Grant  from 
Phelps  to   Jemimah  Wilkinson,  and  her 
heirs  and  assignees  forever.    4.  Jemimab's 
Deed  to  her  disciples.    5.  Sundry  of  the 
disciples'    re^leases   to     Hiram   Potter.— 
''Thank  God,"  says  Hiram,  *<  this  is  matter 
of  law,  in  which  the  old  hypocrite's  prayers 
and  tears  can  avail  her  nothing."    Well, 
at  length  the  trial  came  on.  The  presiding 
judge    was    no    other    than    Chancellor 
Kent,   whose    brilliant   intellect    and  fo> 
rensic  science  have  won  him  renown,  eveo 
in  Westminster  Hall.     In  this,  as  in  the 
other  case,  Jemimah  declined  other  coun* 
sel.     She  sat  in  all  the  majesty  of  royalty, 
facing  two  of  the  most  eminent  counsellors 
in  the  state,  whom  Potter  had  retained, 
and  imported  from  the  city,  to  make  doubly 
sure  in  the  cause.     The  case  was  opened, 
the  documentary  evidence  exhibited,  which 
left  no  doubt  of  the  plaintiflTs  right.    The 
learned  judge  in  commiseration  of  the  de- 
fendants, and  regarding  Jemimah  as  neces- 
sarily unqualified  as  counsel  for  them,  hu- 
manely proposed  to  assign  legal  gentlemen 
to  assist  in  the  defence,  who,  be  supposed 
would  be  better   able  to  measure  swords 
with  the  champions  from  New  York,  than 
a  Rhode  Island  spinstress.    The  Prophet 
ess  felt  her  dignity  touched  by  the  sugges- 
tion ;   and  she  thus   addressed  the  court: 
*'  Hast  thou  never  read,  that  He  takethlhe 
wise  in  his  own  craftiness  t  That  God  hath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  this  world  to 
confound    the    wise,  and    foolish  things 
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to  bring   to  nought    the  wisdom  of  the 
mighty  t" 

•'Well,  well,"  said  the  judge;  "but 
here  is  a  connected  chain  of  title  that  ties 
up  your  hands,  and  binds  you  hand  and 
foot." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Jemimah ;  "  but  is  it 
not  written, '  I  will  break  their  chains  from 
off  their  neck,  and  cast  their  bands  asunder, 
that  my  people  may  go  free  V  Judge  Kent, 
hast  thou  faith  ?  '  All  things  are  possible 
to  him  that  believeth.'  " 

At  this,  she  drew  from  her  large  pocket 
a  most  formidable  parchment,  having  ap- 
pended to  it  two  hundred  seals,  with  the 
signature  of  all  her  followers,  exemplified 
by  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  certifying 
that  it  had  been  duly  recorded  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  State's  office,  long  previous  to 
Potter's  re-leases.  The  instrument  bore 
even  date  with  the  deeds  which  she  had 
given  to  her  people,  and  was  explanatory 
of  those  deeds.  It  went  to  constitute  Je- 
mimah Wilkinson  sole  trustee  for  her  fol- 
lowers, in  the  whole  of  their  lands,  and  to 
re-invest  the  title  in  her  as  such  trustee. 
It  referred  to  the  said  deeds,  and  went  on 
to  modify  them  thus  :  That  the  interest  in 
the  lands,  granted  by  said  deeds,  should  be 
held  no  longer  than  the  subscribers  re- 
mained in  full  fellowship  in  the  elect-church ; 
and  that  apy  grant,  sale,  or  re-lease  of  said 
lands,  by  any  member,  should  operate  as  a 
forfeiture  of  his  right ;  that  nothing  should 
pass  to  the  purchaser,  by  any  such  sale, 
but  the  land  should  revert  to  the  said  Jemi- 
mah. 

This  instrument,  the  Prophetess  read  out 
in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  court  and  bar, 
in  a  firm  voice,  and  with  most  provoking 
nonchalance ;  while  Potter  and  his  counsel 
were  agitated  in  every  nerve,  and  in  a  fever 
of  nonplusment.  The  court  decided  that 
this  instrument,  being  executed  at  the  same 
time  with  the  deeds  to  the  disciples,  was  to 
be  taken  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
transaction,  and  to  be  construed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  deeds ;  the  effect  of  which 
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forward  as  a  witness  against  her  quondam 
disciple,  on  his  impeachment ;  observing, 
that  "  she  pitied  poor  Potter,  whose  bad 
heart  was  a  punishment  quite  sufhcient  for 
him ;  and  she  would  not  place  the  weight 
of  her  finger  in  the  scale,  to  increase  that 
punishment." 

It  was  intended  to  note  the  progress 
of  the  elect  hierarchy,, to  draw  out  their 
rules,  their  domestic  economy,  their  dis- 
tinctive and  peculiar  usages,  &c.  &c. ;  but 
these  would  fill  a  volume.  A  few  more 
remarks  must  close  this  article. 

However  presumptuous  and  arrogant 
were  the  pretensions  of  the  Prophetess  as 
a  '*  Divine"  messenger,  they  never  seem 
to  have  led  her  into  any  immoral  or  unjust 
conduct.  In  her  abounding  wealth,  she 
was  the  same  plain,  devout,  nursing  mother 
to  her  flock,  as  when  surrounded  by  poverty 
and  want.  She  took  no  advantage  of  her 
power  ip  temporal  matters ;  but  caused 
her  meanest  disciple  to  fare  as  well  as  his 
"  Divine**  mistress ;  yea,  more,  she  submit- 
ted to  fastings  and  privations,  which  were 
never  imposed  upon  her  servants.  Her 
hospitality  to  strangers  and  visitants,  was 
without  a  parallel.  On  Sundays,  when  ma- 
ny of  the  surrounding  gentry  came  out  to 
spend  an  hour  in  her  chapel,  as  matter 
of  pastime,  she  never  suffered  them  to  de- 
part without  a  bountiful  dinner,  served  up 
in  her  dining  hall  in  a  neat  and  most  invi- 
ting manner.  The  writer  of  this  article 
was  once  present  on  such  an  occasion. 

When  service  was  closed,  which  was 
performed  by  Jemimah  in  a  sitting  posture, 
on  an  elevated  stand,  she  invited  all  stran- 
gers and  visitants  to  take  bread  with  her, 
before  their  departure:  then  retiring  into 
a  screened  alcove,  at  the  back  of  the  stand, 
a  small  bell  was  heard — then  the  clatter  of 
many  footsteps  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
dining  hall ;  and  finally  the  great  bell,  in 
announcement  of  dinner. 

In  coming  into  the  room,  we  congratula- 
ted ourselves  that  we  were  to  dine  with  the 
great  "  Vicegerint  ;'*  for  she  stood,  cover- 
was,  to  re-invest  Jemimah  with  the  title  as  ed  with  her  broad-brimmed  hat,  at  the  head 


trustee,  and  to  render  the  estates  inalienable 
by  any  act  of  her  followers. 

This  turned  the  tables  upon  poor  Potter, 
who  lefl  the  court  in  disgrace,  with  a  heavy 
bill  of  costs  upon  his  shoulders.  He  was 
soon  thereafter  impeached  for  his  conduct 
in  this  affair,  deposed  from  his  office  as 
judge,  and  sent  back  to  his  own  insignifi- 
cance.   It  is  due  to  the  magnanimity  of 


of  the  table  ;  but  we  were  mistaken.  AH 
standing  before  their  plates,  she  spread  out 
her  hands,  blessed  the  food  for  our  use,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord;  then  waving  her 
hand  in  token  of  adieu,  retired  to  her  sane 
turn  sanctorum. 

The  dinner  was  excellent,  the  cheer  bet- 
ter becoming  a  nobleman's  mansion,  than 
the   spiritual   establishment   of  a  humble 


Jemimah  to  say,  that  she  refused  to  come  Prophetess.  We  saw  no  more  of  Jemimah; 
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but  we  left  her  hall  with  satiated  appetites, 
full  of  benevolence  for  all  mankind,  and 
with  the  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  Prophetess  of  Jerusalem. 

A  sentiment  had  long  prevailed  among 
her  people,  that  Jemimah  was  to  live  for 
ever.  Whether  this  was  directly  inculcated 
in  her  teachings,  or  was  an  inference  drawn 
from  the  fuct,  that  she  had  once  died  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  now  moving  about 
in  her  resurrection  body,  1  cannot  assert ; 
yet  the  impression  was  universal  among  her 
flock,  that  she  was  to  die  no  more.  How- 
ever, nature  was  not  to  be  balked  in  this 
way.  The  "  keepers  of  the  house  began 
to  tremble :"  advancing  age  admonished 
the  "  Vicegerent"  that  she  must  by  and  by 
abdicate  her  spiritual  kingdom,  and  leave 
her  lambs  without  a  shepherd.  To  prepare 
them  for  this  event,  she  announced  that  it 
was  needful  for  her  to  go  away,  that  she 
might  send  the  Comforter,  and  prepare  for 
them  a  habitation  in  the  New  Jerusalem 
above;  whence  she  would  return,  and  whi- 
ther they  should  go  up  with  her,  to  stand 
on  the  sea  of  glass,  with  the  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  thousand,  to  reign  for  ever 
and  ever !  She  charged  them  not  to  weep 
for  her,  as  those  who  had  no  hope;  that 
though  she  should  sleep  she  should  revive 
again ;  for,  "  I  desire,"  said  she,  "  there 
may  be  no  funeral  at  my  departure,  no 
hearse,  no  coach,  no  pomp,  no  parade ;  but 
the  blessing  of  them  who  loved  me  on 
earth,  and  Hre  following  me  to  the  New  Je- 
rusalem in  heaven." 

These  injunctions  were  strictly  kept; 
she  stole  away  from  life,  unattended,  unan- 
nounced, unwept.  The  disciples  hid  her 
body  in  the  valley  where  she  had  died ;  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  "  no 
man  knoweth  of  her  sepulchre,  unto  this 
day." 

This  event  happened  in  1820.  Fifleen 
years  afterwards,  the  writer  of  this  article, 
in  his  travels  through  the  country,  visited 
for  the  last  time  the  habitation  of  the  Pro- 
phetess. The  scene  was  changed  :  Jeru- 
salem's glory  had  departed.  Her  sun  had 
set  behind  a  cloud. 

He  was  shown  her  late  establishment, 
and  among  the  rest  the  "  sanctum  sancto^ 
rum"  of  which  mention  has  been  made.  It 
was  a  snug  parlor,  entered  but  by  one 
door,  viz.  through  the  alcove  in  rear  of  the 
chapel.  On  other  sides  it  was  surrounded 
by  sleeping  rooms,  lighted  by  a  sky-light, 
ornamented  by  pictures  of  apostles  and 
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saints,  and  furnished  with  cushioned  chairs, 
and  a  respectable  theological  library. 

Not  an  article  in  the  room  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  day  of  her  death.  There 
were  her  dressing-case,  compass,  magnet, 
thimble,  needles,  &»c.,  besides  a  ponderous 
quarto  Bible,  well-thumbed  and  marked, 
lying  open  on  the  table.  But  death  had 
made  fearful  ravages  among  her  followers. 
A  mere  fragment  remained  to  tell  that  this 
once  had  been  Jerusalem;  and  that  frag^ 
ment  consisted  of  the  mere  effigies  of  aged 
men  and  women,  whose  bending  forms  and 
whitened  locks  betokened  them  the  linger- 
ing remnants  of  a  bygone  age,  waiting  for 
the  summons  to  depart,  and  join  their 
leader  in  the  land  of  forgetfulness.  The 
scenes  around  me  brought  painful  reflec- 
tions that  here  was  the  end  of  human  aspi- 
rations, human  genius,  human  hopes,  un 
guided  by  the  standard  of  revelation. 

Who  that  shall  contemplate  Jemimah 
Wilkinson  in  her  genius,  in  her  probity,  in 
her  constancy,  in  her  perseverance  and  un- 
wavering course,  will  not  regret  that  a 
mind  so  original  and  powerful,  a  heart  na* 
turally  so  sincere,  an  imagination  so  vivid 
and  creative,  by  which  she  might  have 
adorned  the  higher  circles  of  life,  shedding 
a  glory  on  her  sex,  should  become  the  tent- 
pie  of  a  false  faifh,  and  a  prey  to  Reu- 
Gious  Fanaticism  ? 
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From  the  Dublin  Un'venity  Magazine. 

L^hc    and   other    Poems.       By    Sophia 
Woodroofe,  Posthumously  Edited  by  G. 
8.  Fttber,  B.D.  Master  ofSherbum  Hos' 
pitaff  and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury.  See- 
ley,  Fleet-street,  London. 

Our  stronger  sex,  neither  very  gallantlj 
nor  very  liberally,  seems  to  have  erected 
young  ladies*  poems  into  a  sort  of  proverb 
which  implies  any  thing  rather  than  admi* 
ration  ;  and  we  fairly  confess,  that  we  took 
up  the  little  volume  now  before  us  with  an 
interna]  qualm,  notwithstanding  that  agrave 
divine — Miss  Woodrooflfe's  grand-uncle — 
has  stood  their  sponsor.  Nor  was  this  an- 
ticipation of  evil  abated  by  the  mournful 
expression  "posthumously  edited,"  which 
occurs  in  the  title-page.  Mr.  Faber  has 
long  been  well-known  as  a  theologian,  a 
controversialist^  and  a  mythologist ;  but  we 
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believe,  that  his  fiercest  opponents  cannot 
charge  him  with  ever  having  perpetrated 
poetry.  Of  this  sin,  at  least,  he  must  he 
admitted  to  be  guiltless ;  and  though  it  is 
perfectly  true,  that  one  who  is  no  poet  him- 
ieify  (as,  indeed,  the  respectable  editor,  in 
one  of  his  appended  notes,  ingenuously  con- 
fesses to  be  At5  own  case,)  may  yet  be  a  29- 
ver  of  poetry,  still,  somehow  or  another, 
we  did  not  look  out  for  any  thing  particu- 
larly good  in  a  volume  of  poems  ushered 
into  the  world  under  the  imprimatur  of  a 
dogged  disputant.  Nor  were  our  forebo- 
dings dispelled  by  the  affectionate  and  lau- 
datory preface,  which,  with  much  good  feel- 
ing, introduces  the  productions  of  a  lament^ 
ed  relative,  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  twen- 
ty-two ;  rather,  indeed,  they  were  increased, 
both  by  the  expression  of  very  natural  par- 
tiality on  the  part  of  the  editor,  and  by  the 
perhaps  deprecatory  statement,  that  the  prin- 
cipal poem,  Lethe,  was  written  at  nineteen, 
and  the  dramatic  poem,  Irend,  at  the  as- 
tounding age  of  thirteen  !  In  short,  we  are 
very  much  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the 
learned  gentleman,  confessedly  no  poet,  had, 
through  regard  to  his  youthful  literary  cor- 
respondent, in  felicitously  contrived  to  gtt 
out  of  his  element ;  or,  as  we  familiarly  ex- 
press it,  had  most  indiscreetly  committed 
himself. 

Such  were  our  apprehensions;  and  though, 
from  a  decent  feeling  towards  an  amiable 
young  woman,  now  no  more,  we  had  deter- 
mined to  inflict  no  such  rough  castigation 
as  might  have  been  beneficial  to  the  rash- 
ness of  a  living  subject,  still  we  did  not  ex- 
pect that  we  could  conscientiously  travel 
beyond  the  limits  of  decorously  negative 
civility. 

But,  like  many  far  more  sagacious  pro- 
phets, we  have  found  our  anticipations  to  be 
incorrect.  We  cannot,  from  the  sight  of 
the  title-page,  or  even  from  the  perusal  of 
the  preface,  claim  to  have  been  gifted  'prO' 
phets  of  good  ;  but  we  may  certainly  appear 
in  the  more  unpretending,  and  probably  more 
satisfactory  character  of  announcers  of  it. 

If  we  should  say  that  the  volume  contain- 
ed no  blemishes,  who  would  believe  us,  and 
where  would  be  our  long-established  praise 
of  critical  sagacity  ?  Assuredly,  we  make 
DO  such  portentous  statement;  but  collec- 
tively, though  of  course  not  equally,  the 
poems  possess  such  a  high  degree  of  merit 
that  we  really  must  apologize  to  Mr.  Faber 
for  entertaining,  when  his  previous  pursuits 
are  considered,  some  serious  doubts  of  his 
competency  as  a  judge  in  repotiiea.    This 
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merit  is  quite  independent  of  the  age  of  the 
authoress.  We  do  not  merely  say  that  the 
poems  are  good  when  Miss  Woodrooffe's 
extreme  youth  is  taken  into  the  account ; 
but  we  say  that  they  are  good  intrinsically 
and  absolutely.  Hence  we  think,  that,  had 
her  life  been  spared,  she  would  probably 
ere  long  have  ranked,  even  if  she  does  nut 
already  rank,  with  the  very  highest  of  our 
female  poets.  Respecting  male  pcets,  being 
males  ourselves,  we  shall  say  nothing,  though 
we  could  say  much.  As  the  wise  old  saw 
runs — '*  Comparisons  are  odious." 

In  the  poems  now  before  us,  there  is  dis- 
played a  singular  power  of  language  with 
an  almost  perfect  command  of  rhythm  ;  but 
their  specially  striking  peculiarity  (we  use 
the  vioxd. peculiarity  advisably)  is  their  com- 
plete freedom  from  childishness.  What  we 
mean  by  this  remark  cannot  be  more  intel- 
ligibly expressed  than  by  our  saying,  that, 
in  no  conceivable  possibility,  could  Miss 
Woodrooffe's  poems  have  been  written  by  an 
accomplished  young  hdy,  fresh  or  not  fresh, 
whichever  term  may  be  thought  most  ap* 
propriate,  from  a  fashionable  London  board- 
ing school. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  justify  our 
praise,  and  vindicate  our  critical  sagacity, 
by  some  extracts  from  the  volume  it^elf. 

We  shall  begin  with  Irene,  which  though 
placed  last  in  the  collection,  was  the^rs^ 
written. 

The  plot  of  this  dramatic  poem  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  history  of  the  ambitious 
Irene,  Empress  of  Constantinople  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries ;  and  it  mainly 
turns  upon  the  dethronement  and  blinding 
of  her  son  Constantine.  With  Baronius, 
from  an  ambiguous  passage  of  Theophanes, 
that  barbarous  deed  is  supposed  to  have  t;?- 
tentionally  occasioned  his  death ;  though 
the  more  accurate  research  of  Gibbon  has 
discovered  that  "  the  blind  son  of  Iren^ 
survived  many  years,  oppressed  by  the 
court,  and  forgotten  by  the  world." 

When  the  blinding  of  Constantine,  dc 
signedly  (as  appears  from  the  language 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  empress)  inflict- 
ed to  produce  his  death,  is  determined  up- 
on, the  aflianced  bride  of  the  young  prince 
throws  herself  at  the  feet  of  Irene,  and  pas- 
sionately implores  mercy  from  the  unnatu- 
ral mother. 


"  O  gracious  Empress,  spare  him  ! 
Yea,  spare  bim  yet  awhile,  a  little  while ! 
Mercy  !  oh,  mercy  !    Bo  not  cut  him  off 
In  the  fair  springtime  of  his  blooming  youth, 
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When  all  his  path  is  strewed  around  with  roses ! 
His  blood  not  jet  is  frozen  in  the  veins — 
Not  yet  th«  buoyant  spirit  of  his  youth 
Is  to  the  sternness  of  old  age  congealed. 
Spare  him !  and  heaven  shall  shower  its  bless- 
ings down 
Upon  your  head  profuse.     Slay  him  !  and  sure 
All  heaven's  fierce  curses  shall  be  poured  upon 

Save — save  his  life — and  God  requite  the  deed  ! 

By  the  soA  ties  of  filial  love,  and  by 

The  silver  link  of  motherhood  ;  by  that  love 

Which  blessed  imperial  Leo  while  alive; 

And  by  those   hallowed   tears   which   mourned 

him  dead  ; 
Pronounce  the  pardoning  word  to  Constantino  !" 

This  is  certainly  most  extraordinary, 
written  by  a  child  of  thirteen ;  and  it  in- 
volved a  promise  of  future  excellence  in 
the  tragic  department,  had  the  young  au- 
thoress been  spared,  and  had  she  in  mature 
age  re-written  the  entire  poem  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  tragedy. 

The  second  part  of  Iren^  opens  with  a 
manifest,  though  allowable  imitation  of  the 
fearful  remorse  of  the  phantom-scared  Mac- 
beth. As  such,  it  is  not  quite  a  fair  speci- 
men of  Miss  Woodroofie's  early  powers. 
We,  therefore,  shall  not  cite  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  speech ;  but  the  conclusion  is, 
we  believe,  perfectly  original,  and,  while 
perfectly  original,  perfectly  natural.  When 
some  horrible  deed  has  been  committed, 
the  human  mind,  in  its  revulsion,  can 
scarcely  believe  the  reality  of  the  act ;  but 
soon  an  overwhelming  conviction  of  the 
truth  forces  itself  upon  the  wretched  offend- 
er ;  and,  whatever  excuse  may  be  attempt- 
ed, inexorable  conscience  toill  do  its 
office: — 

**  SoA !  It  hath  vanished.    Let  roe  think  again, 
And  be  myself  once  more.     Yea,  did  I  slay 
My  Constantine — and  did  I  liA  my  hand 
Against  mine  only  son  ?     It  could  not  be  ! 
Yes,  yes,  I  did.     Yon  pale  and  shivering  phan- 
tom— 
The  fevered  product  of  a  brain  disturbed — 
And  aye*accujing  conscience,  tell  me  yes ! 
But  sent  I  not  a  messenger  to  recall 
The  fatal  word  ?    Yea,  but  he  came  too  late." 

Quite  independently  of  the  age  of  the 
writer,  we  cannot  but  think  this  a  really 
fine  burst  of  passion. 

All  young  ladies,  as  the  master  of  Sher- 
burn  truly  remarks  in  one  of  his  editorial 
notes,  do  not  understand  Greek ;  but  his 
accomplished  grand-niece  (we  do  not  use 
the  word  boarding  scholastic^)  did,  it  seems 
— like  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  quite  as  early 
— understand  that  noble  language.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  she  produced  a  translation  | 
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of  a  Chorus  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides, 
which  the  highest  boy  at  Eton  or  Win- 
chester in  the  race  of  emulation  might  well 
have  coveted ;  but  we  rather  prefer  citing 
her  still  better  translation  of  the  noble 
Hymn  of  Cleanthes;  and  that  the  rather, 
because  we  have  already,  in  a  former 
number,  given  a  version  of  it  by  Mrs. 
James  Gray ; — 

**  Most  glorious  of  immortals !    Many-named ! 
Great  and  all-powerful  ever !     Jupiter, 
Author  of  nature,  universal  king, 
Hail ;  for  by  right  thou  rulest  mortal  men  ! 

We  are  thine  offspring:  unto  us  alone 
Among  the  dwellers  on  the  earth,  is  given 
The  mimic  giA  of  speech.     Therefore  to  thee 
We  will  sing  praises,  and  extol  thy  might. 

Round,  in  its  place,  the  universe  thouroUest; 
And,  by  thy  sovereign  will,  guidest  eschorb 
As  it  revolves.    In  thine  unconquered  hand 
The  double-pointed  arrows  of  the  lightning, 
Thy  fiery,  ever-living  minister. 
Thou  wieldest;  and  all  Mature  at  the  stroke 
Trembles.    O  Thou,  the  all-pervading  Miad, 
Mingled  with  great  and  small ;  thou  Lord  Su- 
preme, 
Nought  is  without  thee— or  in  the  divine 
Ethereal  heaven,  or  in  the  aea,  or  earth — 
Save  the  blind  actions  of  the  wicked  man ! 

'Tis  thine  to  order  what  thinp  are  confused, 
Frune  the  redundant  th*  adverse  reconcile > 
For  thus  thy  law  with  evil  mixes  good. 

Thrice  happy  they  who  love  and  follow  it — 
The  virtuous  !     But  the  wicked,  wo  to  ibem, 
For  thpy  abhor  and  break  it  1     They  nor  see, 
Nor  will  obey.    From  what  alone  can  give 
Life  to  their  souls,  madly  they  turn  away : 
Some  eager  climbing  the  steep  path  of  glory  ^ 
Some,  a>e  unsuted,  craving aAer  gain; 
Some  eftsoon  lulled,  by  pleasure's  syren  voice. 
To  sloth  and  soH  repose.    But  oh,  do  thou, 
All-giver,  dwelling  'midst  the  clouds  in  darkneti, 
Ruler  of  lightning,  bear:  and  free  the  minds 
Of  men  from  fatal  ignorance  ;  and  teach 
To  follow  thine  all  just,  all-guiding  will  ,* 
Tiiat  we,  since  thou  hast  honored  us  in  much, 
May,  as  befitteth  us,  return  thee  honor. 
Ever  thy  works  extolling  !     For  what  gift, 
On  mortals  or  on  gods,  can  be  bestowed, 
More  excellent  than  this  ? — for  xvxBaoai, 
Rightly  to  praisx  thins  univxhsal  law!" 

AmoDg  the  minor  poems,  though  coasid- 
erable  praise  is  due  to  neAtheniau  Torek- 
race,  and  others  that  might  be  meotioned, 
we  prefer  Constancy  and  Ivy  in  a  Wreath 
of  Flowers,  We  transcribe  the  former; 
though,  instead  of  the  single  ambiguous 
word  Constancy,  we  would  recommend,  u 
its  title  in  a  future  edition.  Constancy  an- 
der  Trials: — 

**  *  Man*8  mind  ihould  be  of  mmihle,  not  of 
clay — 
A  rock-hewn  temple,  stern,  majcsiic,  kartt 
Oh  that  man's  spirit  ever  thus  could  be, 
Firm  and  all  noble.    Bnt  how  oft  we  ate 
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It  doth  resemble  some  Etruscan  tomb, 

Where,  when  you  pierce  the  stillness  and  the 

gloom 
Which  ages  have  en  wrapt  it  with,  you  find 

A  wondrous  pile  indeed,  built  strong,  secure, 

As  if,  unmoved,  eternal  to  endure; 
Bright  wreaths  of  golden  leaves  aud  gems  en- 
twined, 
Rich  armor,  graceful  vases,  jewels  rare, 
And  sculptured  figures  more  than  mortal  fair ; 
While  aye,  in  radiant  hue  and  flowing  line. 

Are  pictured  forms  of  beauty,  mirth,  or  woe. 

Entranced  awhile  you  gaze ;  then  seek  to 
know 
For   whom     these    gathered    treasures  brightly 
».  shine — 

Bat  all  is  silence.     Raise  the  massive  lid 
Of  yon  sarcophagus.     See  what  is  hid 
Beneath  the  cover  of  its  carven  stone. 
Thtre  is  the  answer — dust,  aro  dust  alohjc." 


The  two  first  lines  of  this  beautiful  little 
poem,  which  serve  as  a  sort  of  mottb  to  it, 
are  acknowledged  by  the  authoress  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  Sir  Aubrey  de  Tere. 

But  our  limits  require  us  to  hasten  to  her 
undoubtedly  principal  poem,  Lethe,  which 
is  judiciously  placed  the  first  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  which  gives  to  the  entire  volume 
its  title. 

The  editor,  whose  taste,  albeit  a  contro- 
versialist, we  have  learned  duly  to  appreci- 
ate, calls,  in  his  note,  this  production  an 
exquisite  poem,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to 
dispute  the  propriety  of  his  expression.  It 
15  an  exquisite  poem,  both  in  rhythm  and  in 
imatrinativeness,  and  in  well-sustained, 
though  happily-diversified  energy,  through 
126  stanzas. 

A  young  Athenian,  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  is  living  in  a 
sequestered  scene  of  beauty,  beautifully  de- 
scribed *'  sweet  to  the  sweet,"  with  his  sis- 
ters, and  one  yet  dearer,  his  own  Evadne. 
The  rapid  approach  of  the  enemy  induces 
him  to  seek,  with  his  precious  charge,  the 
protection  of  the  city  ;  but  in  moving  thith- 
er, the  party  falls  into  an  ambuscade,  and, 
after  a  desperate  action,  the  hero,  who  had 
been  left  for  dead  upon  the  field,  awakes  to 
consciousness  only  to  learn,  that  the  aflianc- 
ed  of  his  sister  is  slain,  and  that  his  consort 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 
Despair  benumbs  his  faculties — a  despair 
carried  to  the  verge  of  madness  by  the 
speedy  tidings  of  her  death.  In  the  depth 
of  his  wretchedness  he  seeks  consolation 
from  the  schools  of  the  philosophers ;  but 
miserable  comforters  he  finds  them  all. 
The  death  of  Evadn^  leads  him  anxiously 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  disembodied 
soul ;  and  learning  nothing  certain  in  the 
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schools,  he  successively,  in  a  fine  and  varied 
strain  of  agonized  eloquence,  adjures  the 
wind,  the  ocean,  the  primeval  night,  and 
those 

"  Holy  watchers  of  the  midnight  gloom," 

the  stars  of  heaven,  to  give  him  the  desired 
information.  At  length,  in  utter  misery, 
he  prays  the  invisible  powers  to  grant  the 
boon  of  forget  fulness  : — 

"  'T  was  thus  I  prayed,  and   long  in  vain.     At 
length 

My  prayer    was    answered.      'Twas  a  stormy 
night — 

The    fierce  winds    shook    the  cedars  in  their 

strength. 
And  crushed  the  forest  oaks ;  the  forked  light 
In  lurid  glances  through  the  tempest  flashed  ; 
And  o'er  the  sounding  rocks  the  furious  billows 

dashed. 

*'  I  stood  alone  upon  the  mountain*s  brow. 
My  spirit  in  one  thought  absorbed  ;  nor  heard 
Thunder,  or  foaming  wave,  or  crashing  bough. 
And  I  stood  thus  entranced,  until  a  word 
Fell  on  my  ear,  and  startled  me.     I  turned. 
And  dimly  through  the  gloom  a  formless  shape 
discerned. 

"  It  spake — *  Thy  prayer  is  granted  !    I   have 

brouffht 
A  goblet  filled  with  Leth^  water.    Drink, 
And  thou  shalt  know  the  boon  so  wildly  sought. 
Yet  pause  while  still  thou  canst ;  e'en  pause,  and 

think 
At  what  a  price  thou  hast  it.'     '  Give,'  I  cried. 
Fearful  lest  yet  the  gift  should  be  denied. 

I  seized,  and  drank.     A  peal  of  thunder  came, 
And  shook  tie  strong  foundations  of  the  hill. 
From  the  dark  sky,  one  Hash  of  livid  flame 
Shot  o'er  the  surges  of  the  torrent.     8till 
There  was  a  sound,  as  if  of  wings  that  rushed, 
Borne  on  the  raging  wind.  And  all  was  hushed." 

But  forget  fulness  is  only  a  brief  and  par- 
tial remedy.  He  prays  that  his  memory 
may  be  restored  ;  and  the  same  mysterious 
agent  who  had  given  him  the  cup  ofLeth^, 
annuls  its  potent  influence.  He  now,  in 
quest  of  mental  repose,  successively  wan- 
ders to  Egypt,  Italy,  Babylon,  Tyre,  and 
Palmyra  ;  all  of  which,  particularly  Egypt 
and  Palmyra,  are  powerfully  described 
with  great  aud  diversified  poetical  vivid- 
ness. At  length,  his  wandering  steps  con- 
duct him  to  Palestine ;  and  here,  not  long 
after  the  restoration  of  Judah  from  Babylon, 
(for  the  land,  though  '*  fair  and  fertile,  bore 
yet  traces  left  by  slavery,  war,  and  wrath,") 
he  encounters  a  venerable  stranger,  whose 
guest  he  becomes.  The  result  of  the  old 
man's  instructions  is  that  blessed  peace  of 
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mind  which  can  alone  spring  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  great  truths  of  revelation. 

'*  No  more  forlorn 
I  roam   and    desolate      Thou  hast  shown  me 

peace, 
And    bad  my  doubts,    and   fears,  and  longings 

cease. 

'*  Long  have  lived  together  since  that  time ; 
And,  day   by  day,  fresh   beams  of  light  have 

burst 
Upon  my  spirit  from  the  source,  sublime. 
Of  all   true  light.    My  soul  has  quenched  her 

thirst 
With  living  waters.     Now  I  know  and  praise 
The  hand  that  led  to  truth  by  such  mysterious 

ways." 

Such  is  the  story  of  LttM,  and  though 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative  we  have  al- 
ready given  two  extracts,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  adding  yet  another,  as  lucidly 
showing  the  diversified  powers  of  Miss 
"Woodiooffe's  muse  : — 

*' Nature  I   loyed.    l*o  hear  the  pine    boughs 
crashing. 

When,  black   with  storms,  came  on   the  deep 
midnight : 

To  watch  the  lishtnings,  in  their  fitful  flashing, 

Scathe  the  tall  nis  and  cedars  in  their  might ; 
♦  While   throuffh  heaven*s  vault  the  pealing  thun- 
ders rolled, 

Echoed  by  every  cave  an  hundred  fold ; 

(*  This  was  my  joy.    Or,  by  the  flood  to  stand, 

Bursting  its  bounds  to  ravage  and  to  spoil 

The  works  which   man   had  reared  with  busy 

hand  \ 
Destroying  in  one  hour  a  lifetime's  toil ; 
Bearing  before  it  in  its  headlong  course, 
£arth,  trees,  and  dwellings,  with  resistless  force. 

*'  I  loved  the  mountains  and  the  misty  vale, 
Which  wreathed   around  them  many  a  shadowy 

fold. 
I  loved  to  see  the  kingly  eagle  sail 
On  lofty  pinions  from  his  eyrie's  hold. 
1  loved  to  watch  *mid  rocks  the  streamlet  leaping, 
Or  in   the  vale  through  weeds  and  fern  leaves 

pepping. 

>*  I  loved  the  ocean  onward  still  to  float, 
In  calm  or  tempest  o'er  its  vast  expanse. 
I  loved  the  desert,  boundless  and  remote, 
Where  nought  presents  itself  to  keenest  glance 
But  burning  sand  and  cloudless  sultry  sky. 
Save  where  the  treacherous  lake  recedes  before 
the  eye. 

**  Once,  as  I  wandered  o'er  the  desert  plains, 
Afar  I  saw  a  green  and  palmy  wood. 
I  hastened  on  ;  and  there,  with  all  its  fanes 
Bathed  in  the  evening  light,  a  city  stood, 
GlorioQs  as  't  were  a  city  seen  in  dreams, 
Tower,  arch,  and  column  bright  with  rainbow 
gleams. 
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"  The  palm  and  cypress  cast  a  pleasant  shade 
Arouna  ;  and  many  a  silvery  fount  was  there 
With  murmuring  voice,  and  many  a  long  srcsdef 
Lending  a  shelter  from  the  noon*tide  gisre. 
It  was  an  isle  of  beauty,  placed  apart 
From  common  earth  in  that  wide  desert'i  heart. 

**  Stillness  was  o'er  the  plains— a  silent  gloom 
Brooded  above  them.    But  within  the  town 
All   breathed  of  life,  and  youth,  and  joy,  and 

bloom. 
As  if  the  dwellers  in  it  had  cast  down 
All  worldly  cares,  all  grief,  all  dark  dismay, 
Making  their  life  one  sunny  holidny. 

"  City  of  palm-trees,  fare  thee  well !  How  oft 
Doth  memory  turn  to  thee,  as  if  that  thon 
Hadst  been  a  place  I  loved  :  and  in  her  soft 
Dissolving  hues  she  paints  thee,  till  a  glow 
Hangs  round  thee,  lovely  OTon  as  thine  own 
When  sunset  girds  thee  with  a  golden  zone." 

Our  opinion  of  the  collection  has  now 
been  sufficiently  expressed ;  and  as  to  her 
bereaved  parents,  it  will  doubtless  be  a 
soothing  memorial  of  their  departed  child, 
(who  really  in  her  own  beautiful  and  aA 
fecting  Dirge  in  Autumn,  seems,  by 
anticipation,  to  have  described  her  early 
removal  from  this  vale  of  tears,)  so  we 
heartily  wish  all  success  to  a  publicatioD 
which,  in  his  advocacy  of  it,  does  credit  to 
the  taste  and  credit  of  the  learned  editor; 
though  perhaps  rather  saucily,  and  doobdess 
much  too  hastily,  we  expressed  what  had 
been  our  secret  misgivings  as  to  bis  poeti- 
cal susceptibilities. 


Decorativx  Akt  Society. — EeTtral  mttt- 
ings  of  thia  society  have  lately  been  devoted  te 
inquiries  and  illustrations  of  the  properties  of  van- 
ous  kinds  of  timber,  with  microscopical  exajnioa- 
tions  of  their  structure,  and  the  effecia  produced 
on  thom  by  Pay  nisi  ng.^On  Wednesday,  ^w 
May,  a  general  consideration  of  *•  Geometrical 
figures  as  the  foundation  of  mcefal  onilise,' 
was  commenced ;  and  althooM  this  may  set  be 
strictly  true  as  a  theorem,  it  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  recognition  and  development  of  aome 
of  the  leading  principles  by  which  the  best  worii 
of  ornament  are  regniated.  The  varying  elemeato 
of  form  peculiar  to  different  epochs  were  noticed 
and  explained.  It  was  considered  that  the  iiS' 
portance  of  the  subject  rendered  it  dcserrisf  ol 
continued  attention,  and  it  was  therefore  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  brought  before  the  aocie- 
ty  monthly  until  further  notice.— On  Wednesday, 
June  11th,  a  paper  will  be  read  '<0n  ttaioM 
glass  :'*  and  at  the  meeting  on  the  25th,  the  con- 
sideration of  ••  Geometrical  figures"  will  be  re- 
sumed by  discussing  *'The  properties  of  ^' 
0Tal."--i4l.  Qmz. 


TO  Mr  DAUGHTER. 


HtRK  joa  TOQ  Tinlst  that,  throafh  the  plain, 

Windi  liks  a  >erp«nt,  deviou*  to  and  Tro, 
la  (houiand  (urni  u  though  it  lefi  with  pain 

Tha  raaah-loTad  ipring  from  wbaace  it*  waters 
flow. 
All— all  ii  vain,  too  esriaia  in  it*  flight, 

WhatbaalthaiewindiTi^i?     'Spita  orali  dalaj, 
Tha  gentlaalopa  acta  with  resigtlaMmisht, 

And  BTBT — aver  paaa  ita  wara*  awaj. 

So  in  thacoana  oriire  our  soul*  retarn, 
SolUned  by  pleaisnl  rancie*  to  the  lime 

Of  memory'a  thouiand  picture*,  and  we  yearn 
O'er  the  pait  gladneiiorour  yauthfal  prime. 

Ala*  Vli*  vain ;  in  vain  mar  we  recall 
The  pleaiant  dream,  and  think  with  yonth   to 


■  lay; 


Nalare  alaae  all  powerfkl  is  reborn. 
And  every  yesr  to  youth  relurni  again  ; 

Each  leaiua  crown*  our fiaid*  with  waving  eom. 
And  deck*  with  frjil  and  flnwer*  the  verdant 
plain. 

For  me, an  old  md  withered  plant  ami, 

"— "— ' -  ' 1  me  no  geeond  birth  : 


Ala*!  lubmitted  to  the  same  decree, 

Lauiia,  thus  thy  brighteitdsvs  glide  on  ; 
Bright  Tor  an  instant  only  wiirihey  be, 

And  vanish  then,  like  mine.  Tor  ever  gone. 
Yet  fear  thou  not  that  thers  is  nothing  sweet. 

Save  youlhrul  pleasure,  in  ourcourse  of  life  ; 
Too  ofl  the  young  may  envy  that  retreat 

The  aged  calm^  find  from  pujioa'*  strife. 

Oh,  ny  dear  daughter!  from  this  simple  truth 

One  lesson  uke,— enjoy  tbs  paaaing  boor 
With  grateful  heart,  but  in  thy  apriag  of  youth 

Sow  thoathoM  seed*  that  may  in  autumn  flower. 
The  pi^aent  scarce  a  moment  doth  it  last, 

E'en  a*  we  ipeak  and  call  it  ours  'tis  gone, 
Bonte  on  Time'*  cunent,  mingled  with  the  past. 

It  melta  and  lives  in  memory  alone. 


THE  TRUST  RECLAIMED. 


Thr  chieftain  haatened  homeward  from  the  fiald 
of  battle  strife, 

EagertoctsBp  his  bloomiogboyi  and  fairsnd  faith- 
ful wife ; 

AUs  !  hi*  vassal*  welcomed  him  in  aocanti  faint 
and  low. 

And  hi*  lady  on  a  coach  reclln'd  in  deep  and  ai- 


lenli 


t  lal 


■IP  hast  thou  no 


What  aileth  ihee,  ■< 

■mile  or  word 
To  greet   thy  long-eipected  love,  thy  weaned 

warrior  lord;" 
But  ever  as  be  soothed  her  grief  tear*  tnckled 

from  her  eye*. 
And  moitrnfiilly  lbs  told  herule  with  lad  and 

broken  ugbs. 

"  A  potent  ruler  once,"  she  s*id,  "  commitlad  to 
Two  eir|uiaite  and  precious  gem*  of  luatre  rich 
He  bade  me  the  deposit  guard  with  prtldeiic«  Grm 


Time  pass'd  awny ;  those   dazzling  gem*  ahoM 
iver  on  my  »ight 

•y  "P.  ■"" 

igh'i 
Hy  love  for  them  increased  by  years,  and,  ra*h 

In  fondness  and  rorgetfuloes*  I  deem'd  them  all 
my  own. 

The  rightful  owner  hid*  me  now  prepare  my  truti 

to  yield; 
Alas !    I  may  not  from  his  am   my  cherish'd 

Yet  may  my  tear*  upbraid  the  act  tyrannic  and 
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The  chief\ain  on  his  lady  fixed  a  gaze  amdz'd 
and  stern — 

"  How  hath  thy  talo  dnstroyed,"  he  said,  *^  the 
joy  of  my  return  ! 

Can  ahe,  the  truthful  Isabel,  the  chosen  of  my 
heart — 

Can  shegfrom  honor's  simple  laws  thus  flagrant- 
ly depart  ? 

Why  wero  thy  thoughts  and  wishes  on  thy  frail 

possessions  bent  ? 
How  couldst  thou  stake  thy  peace  of  mind  on 

treasures  only  lent? 
Restore  the  gems,  nor  show  thyself,  by  weak 

complaints  of  wrong. 
Unworthy  of  the  noble  trust  reposed  in   thee  so 

long." 

A  look  of  soft  serenity  replaced  the  lady's  gloom. 
She  gently  led  her  husband  to  a  still  and  dark- 

en'd  room ; 
There  lay  his  lov'd  and  lovely  boys  once  strong 

in  beauty's  pride. 
Each  wrapped  within  a  snowy  shroud,  they  slum- 

ber'd  side  by  side. 

The  father  gazed  upon  the  dead — the  warrior's 

heart  grew  weak ; 
Sobbing  in    bitter  agony,  he  vainly  strove   to 

speak — 
'*See  here,"  his  trembling  lady  cried,  "  the  loss 

I  fear'd  to  tell ; 
These  are  the  dear  intrusted  gems  I  valued  but 

too  well. 

I  knew  the  wise  and  gracious  God,  who  rules 

o'er  human  ties, 
Had  to  my  charge  these  boys  consign 'd  to  train 

them  for  the  skies ; 
I  knew  them  fitted  to  depart,  and  yet  in  wayward 

pain 
I  marmur'd  that  the  mighty  Lord  had  claim'd  his 

own  again. 

Now  I  repent  me  of  my  fault — I  bow  to  Heaven's 

decree." 
The  chieftain  paused,  then  by  her  side  he  prayed 

on  bended  knee  ; 
That  prayer  an  answer  from  the  Lord  of  peace 

and  mercy  won : 
In  meek  and  tranquil  faith  they  said — ^'  The  will 

of  God  be  done." 

Years   now  have   poas'd,  bright  children  smile 

around  their  happy  hearth. 
Yet  hold  they  with  a  loosen'd  hand  these  fleeting 

tics  of  earth. 
And  view  the  treasures  of  their  house  as  blessings 

lent,  not  given, 
Ever  prepared  to  )  ield  the  charge  they  hold  in 

trust  for  Heaven. 


POETRY.  [August, 

Mounting  the  green  and  breezv  hill. 
There  to  pursue  your  playful  gambols, 

Or  wandering  to  the  ivied  mill. 
That  sweetest  of  all  summer  rambles. 

'Tis  eve,  and  now  by  yonder  brook. 

Homeward  I  mark  ye  swiflly  wending, 
None  wear  a  sad  and  troubled  look 

Because  the  day's  glad  sports  are  ending ; 
To  study  ye  shall  turn  again, 

Refresh 'd  and  cheer'd  by  healthful  leisue, 
And  shall  by  diligence  obtain 

A  passport  to  fresh  hours  of  plaasnre. 

Alas  !  when  in  the  school  of  life 

We  find  in  after  years  employment, 
And  from  its  path  of  busy  atriie 

Snatch  a  short  season  of  enjoyment, 
We  hope  "free  nature's  grace"  to  share. 

We  hope  to  break  the  chains  that  bind  us— 
But  no,  in  spots  most  bright,  most  fair 

We  drag  our  fetters  still  behind  us. 

Our  weary  labors  we  resume, 

But  cannot  bend  to  the  transition, 
Thoughts  of  streams  and  trees  in  bloom 

Flit  round  us  like  a  mocking  vision. 
We  lack  the  light  elastic  mind 

That  varies  with  quick  alternation 
From  flowery  fields  to  scenes  confined. 

From  care  to  mirthful  recreation. 

Ah,  me !  the  longer  that  we  live, 

Suite  of  our  boasted  sense  and  reason, 
The  more  we  feel  that  years  can  give 

No  joy  like  youth's  unclouded  season. 
When  actively  we  toil'd  to  earn 

Freedom  to  range  'mid  natnre's  beauties. 
Yet  could  from  pleasures  promptly  tarn 

Whenever  summon 'd  back  to  duties. 


THE  HALF-HOLIDAY. 

BT  MRS.  ABOr. 

Yks,  ye  are  free,  the  fields  and  bowers 
Look  gaily  in  this  summer  weather — 

Free  to  enjoy  some  merry  hours 
Of  harmless  liberty  together-^ 


TERESA  MILANOLLO. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR  OF    *  PLIOHTKD    TROTH.' 

Hush'd  is  the  orchestra's  harmonious  din. 

Save   one   long— earnest — thrilling  note  rang 
out — 
The  pause  of  Genius  ere  that  it  begin 

Its  awful  mission  ! — 'Tis  decreed.    Wilboat 
Or  fear  or  falter,  onward  sweeps  the  strain 

In   conscio'is   might.      And   now   it  proudly 
bnrneth 
With  loAy  thoughts  that  all  less  high,  disdain— 

And  now  unto  rapt  Eztasie  it  turneth — 
Now  melts  to  tears,  and  chastening  all  of  Earth 

In  earthly  passion,  pensive  grows  and  lowly, 
Anon  serene  and  calm — the  Second  Birth 

Of  Genius — reverential  then  and  Holy! — 
Thus  running,  of  Mind  militant,  the  race. 

And  in  its  trials  triumphing,  until 
Proved  and  found  faithful,  it  doth  wing  apace 

Towards  the  eternal  summit  of  that  Hill 
Where  Song's  supreme,  and  *mid   the  etbereil 
Quires 

Of  prophesying  Seraphs  who  proclaim 
A  Glory  to  be  canonized — expires. 

To  instant  rise  again  to  Life  and  Fame  !^ 


1645.] 

And  who  bath 
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niDg  this  straio,  and  won  this 


crown, 


Who  may  it  be,  the  Bard,  of  whom  this  laj 
Is  type  and  voice,  and  who  is  thus  sent  down 

To    teach   Man  how   to  joj  and  weep  and 
pray?— 
Behold  !  'Tis  even  she— the  Maiden  Child 

With  Italy's  gold  olive  in  her  cheek. 
And  ebon  ray  in  hair  and  eye ',  the  mild 

Yet  not  withal  lew  resolute  Girl,  than  meek, 
Who  stands  before  you  clasping  in  one  hand 

A  little  homely  instrument  laid  in  her  breast. 
Whilst  in  the  other  one,  a  wizard  wand 

Ruling  its  chords,  from  that  so  A  place  of  rest 
Draws  forth  a  stream  of  sweet  and  noble  thought 

80  thrilling,  we  know  not  the  which  it  be, 
Anguish  or  joy,  it  hath  within  us  wrought, 

The  Rapture  heaves  in  such  lost  agony 
Of  tears  and  sighing— only  to  surcease 

When  that  the  soaring  Theme  upborne  above 
Earth's  yearnings,  swells  into  a  hymn  of  peace 

And  praise,  and  piety,  and  blessed  love. 
And  Life  Immortal! — Oh  the  gift,  the  gift 

Of  such  rare  Faculty  divine !     A  vaunt. 
Ye  sordid  Artisans  of  sound,  that  lift 

No  soul,  or  ^*  Ian  it  in  Elysium"  !     Haunt 
No  Hall  of  Poet  Harmony  !    Your  sleight 

And  conjury  of  hand's  all  vanity 
And  vexation  !  Ye've  no  Faith.  No,  none.  The 
Light 

Is  Darkness  in  ye  !    Fallen  Humanity 
Needs  higher,  holier  Teachers !     Stand  aloof— 

Whilst  our  young  Prophetess  and  Patron  Saint, 
Our  second  St.  Cecilia,  from  the  roof 

Of  Poesy's  high  Heaven  descends  to  paint 
In  revelations  lyrical — alone 

Interpretation  meet  of  things  supernal — 
The  glories  that  encompass  that  Sky-Throne, 

Its  majesty,  and   might,  and  love,  and  truth 
Eternal ! 


BIRTHDAY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Br  BOBKRT  OILFILLAH. 

Oil !  for  the  songs  of  other  years, 

When  life  and  joy  were  young ', 
When  nought  but  gladsome  tales  were  told. 

Or  mirthful  strsins  were  sung  ! 
When  birth-day  '^  healths,"  with  welcomes  high, 

Were  given  with  cheerful  brow  ! 
Our  cups,  alas  !  in  silence  pass — 

We've  nought  but  **  memories"  now  ! 

And  round  our  little  social  board 

Was  seen  that  watchful  eye — 
One  who,  though  knit  to  us  on  earth, 

Yet  raised  our  hopes  on  high  ! 
She  who  in  childhood's  helpiesa  days 

Around  our  couch  did  bow — 
A  mother's  name — no  more  gives  fame— 

We've  nought  but  **  memories"  now ! 

Oft  in  the  stormy  sea  of  life, 

Our  bark,  by  tempest  driven, 
Full  dashing  on  the  shoals  of  ftte 

With  cords  and  canvass  riven, 


A  mother's  love,  a  mother's  look, 

Like  angel  at  the  prow, 
Would  cheer  us  to  the  haven  of  health — 

We've  nought  but  **  memories"  now  ! 

Youth's  days  are  fled,  and  in  their  stead 

Come  sorrow,  grief,  and  tears  ; 
And  for  the  sunny  morns  of  song 

We  number  heavy  years  ! 
Fond  friends  are  gone,  and  we  alone 

Must  'neath  affliction  bow — 
Time  was  when  we  gave  happy  healths— 

We've  nought  but  ^^  memories"  now  ! 


A  STRANGER  MINSTREL— A  POEM. 

Br  S.  T    COLXHIDGX. 

Net  rnbhabed  in  Mycdiilon  of  hit  Work'^Writtsn  to  Ifct. 
Kobiniea  a  Ibw  days  befor*  h«r  death. 

As  late  on  Skiddaw  mount  I  lay  supine 
Midway  the  ascent,  in  that  repose  divine 
When  the  soul,  centered  in  the  heart's  recess. 
Hath  quaflfed  its  fill  of  Nature's  loveliness, 
Yet  still  beside  the  fountain's  mar^e  will  stinr, 

And  fain  would  thirst  again,  again  to  quaff; 
Then  when  the  tear,  slow  travelling  on  its  way. 

Fills  up  the  wrinkle  of  a  silent  laugh ; 
In  that  sweet  mood  of  sad  and  humorous  thonghti 
A  form  within  mo  rose,  within  me  wrought 
With  such  strong  magic,  that  I  cried  aloud, 
"  Thou  ancient  Skii}daw  !  by  thy  helm  of  clond, 
And  by  thy  many-colored  chasms  so  deep. 
And  by  their  shadows  that  forever  sleep--- 
By  yon  small  flaky  mists  that  love  to  creep 
Along  the  edges  of  those  spots  of  light, 
Those   sunshine  islands    on   thy  smooth  gree 

height — 
And  by  yon  shepherds  with  their  sheep, 
And  dogs  and  buys,  a  gladsome  crowd 
That  rush  even  now  with  clamor  loud 
Sudden  from  forth  thy  topmost  cloud — 
And  by  this  laugh,  and  by  this  tear, 
I  would,  old  Skiddaw  !  she  were  here  ! 
A  lady  of  sweet  song  is  she — 
Her  soft  blue  eye  was  made  for  thee ! 
Oh,  ancient  Skiddaw  !  by  this  tear 
I  would,  I  would,  that  she  were  here  !" 

Then  ancient  Skiddaw,  stern  and  proud, 

In  sullen  majesty  replying. 
Thus  spake  from  out  his  helm  of  cloud — 

rHis  voice  was  like  sn  echo  dying !) 
**She  dwells,  belike,  by  scenes  more  fair, 
And  scorns  a  mount  so  bleak  and  bare  !" 
I  only  sighed  when  this  I  heard. 
Such  mournful  thoughts  within  me  stirred 
That  all  my  heart  was  faint  and  weak. 

So  sorely  was  I  troubled  ! 
No  laughter  wrinkled  now  my  cheek. 

But  oh  !  the  tears  were  douiiled. 

But  ancient  Skiddaw,  green  and  high, 

Heard  and  understood  my  sigh ; 

And  now,  in  tones  less  stern  and  rude, 

As  if  he  wished  to  end  the  feud. 

Spake  he,  the  proud  response  renewing — 

(His  voice  was  like  a  monarch  wooing !) 
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"Nay  but  ihou  doBt  not  know  her  might — 

The  pinions  of  her  soul  bow  strong! 
But  many  a  stranger  in  my  height 

Hath  sung  to  me  her  magic  song, 

Sending  forth  his  ecstacy 

In  her  divinest  melody. 

And  hence  I  know  her  soul  is  free — 

She  is  whereVr  she  wills  to  be, 
Unfettered  by  mortal ity  ! 
Now  to  the  *  haunted  beach'  can  fly, 
Beside  the  threshold  scourged  with  waves  ; 
Now  to  the  maniac  while  he  raves, 
•  PaU  moon  !  thou  tpectre  of  the  gky,' 
No  wind  that  hurries  o*er  my  height 
Can  travel  with  so  swift  a  flight. 

I  too^methinks,  might  merit 

The  presence  nf  her  i^pirit ! 

To  me,  too,  might  belong 

The  honor  of  her  song. 

And  witching  melody 

Which  most  resembles  me, 

Soft,  various,  and  sublime. 

Exempt  from  wrongs  of  Time !" 

Thus  spake  the  mighty  mount,  and  I 
Made  answer  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh — 
"  Thou  ancient  Skidd  aw,  by  this  tear, 
I  would,  I  would,  that  she  were  here  !" 


CHARLTON. 


•*  Mor«  life,  and  fuller,  Uii  we  want  **^Aifired  Ttunyson. 

Thus  standing  on  a  mound  of  graves, 

To  look  out  on  the  living  world. 
That  in  this  vernal  sunshine  waves — 

On  ships  with  their  broad  sails  unfurled, 
(Large  vehicles  of  mtfrchandisc, 

Crowding  the  all  too  narrow  stream,) 
That  back  upon  the  steadfast  eyes, 

From  their  far- winding  progress,  gleam 
Like  whitc-winaed  birds,  before  the  sun, — 

Who  would  tne  story  of  these  tombs, 
Like  a  mere  thoughtless  coward,  shun  ? 

The  heart  of  every  liee  that  blooms. 
In  this  its  hour  of  gladness,  saith : — 
t*  Life  must  be  something  more  ihao  breath." 

For  man,  who  can  identify 
Himself  with  what  can  never  die. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  death. 

Beauty  and  love,  with  outstretched  arms, 

And  eyes  more  lustrous  by  the  light 
Of  kindled  hearts  and  ripened  charms. 

Stilt  in  their  old  embrace  unite. 
And  aJl  that  wintry  thoughts  congeal 

Beneath  spring's  passion  will  relax — 
Ab  a  proud  heart,  beneath  tlH  seal 

Of  sovereign  love  becomes  like  wax 
Longer  than  graves  shall  keep  alive 

The  fading  memory  of  the  dead, 
And  Ions  as  earth  shall  be  a  hive 

Of  induitry,  and  flowers,  ouUpread 
Thereon  by  God's  impartial  band, 
Shall,  with  their  honeyed  voice,  breathe  peace 
throoghout  the  l«nd« 
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Why,  then,  should  graves  beget  more  gloom 

Than  this  old  mansion  in  the  rear  ? 
Death  must  have  been  in  every  room 

Of  ita  magnificence,  and  fear 
Of  death  be  stronger  there  than  here. 

And  yet  it  speaks  of  life  alone — 
Of  life  in  the  potential  mood — 

As  if  ita  walls  were  little  prone 
To  thoughts  of  common  brotherhood 

With  any  cottage  built  of  clay. 

But  wherefore  linger  here  ?  The  pink 

Of  May  upon  the  apple-tree 
Stands  on  annihilation's  brink; 

And  in  the  distance  I  can  see, 
Bursting  and  bleaching  in  the  sun. 

Large  sheets  of  it — where  with  loud  voice. 
And  thoughts,  perchance,  of  unfledged  young, 

Secure,  the  blackbird  doth  rejoice ; 
While  various  notes  of  softer  song — 

Like  nestling  love  retired  to  rest 
With  gladness  in  its  heart  so  strong 

That  it  will  overflow  its  nest — 
Are  up  from  hedge  and  thicket  flung. 

Yet  I  still  grasp  the  iron-rail. 
As  if  from  eraves  I  could  not  flee. 

And  watch  the  river's  onward  trail 
From  London  to  the  other  sea. 

Bright  Thames  !  amidst  ihuch  wo  and  weal 
Thou  windest  onward,  ever  bright. 

Beneath  the  heavy-laden  keel. 
And  the  gaj  skifl'that  dances  light, 

With  beauty  sittine  in  its  bow. 
The  river  of  the  world  art  thou. 

And  thou  shalt  ever  wind 
Fertile  and  free  and  bright  as  now. 

Through  solitudes  and  cities  ebb, 
A  thread  of  gold  with  the  dark  web 

Of  the  world's  history  twined. 

L.  D. 
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FROM  TBB  GERMAH  OF  SCHILLSR. 

Man  ever  talks,  and  man  ever  dreams 

Of  better  days  that  are  yet  to  be ; 

AAer  golden  goal,  that  distant  gleams. 

Running  and  racing  untiringly. 

The  world  may  grow  old  and  young  as  it  will. 

But  the  Hope  of  man  is  Improvement  still ! 

Hope  bears  him  into  life  in  her  arms. 
She  flutters  around  the  boy's  young  bloom  ; 
Youth's  ardent  soul  with  her  magic  warma. 
Nor  e*en  with  age  doth  herself  entomb; 
For  ends  man  bis  weary  course  at  the  grave ; 
There  plants  he — Hope,  o'er  his  ashea  to  wave. 

And  O  !  'tis  no  vain  delusive  show, 

No  birth  in  the  fool's  dull  brain  begot ; 

In  the  heart  it  speaks,  that  all  may  know 

We  are  bom  to  prove  a  better  lot ; 

And  what  speaks  that  inward  voice  belierey 

For  the  hoping  soul 't  will  not  deceive. 

C  8«  L. 


SCIEKCE  AM  ART, 


PHiRcmANTt^DiKiiir  Irtillioirci. — Anin- 
tereiling  tepntl  wai  iddraued  nol  long  liaca  Id 
th<  ComiU  Hittorique  on  Ihe  mediwiil  monu- 
ments  of  Burgundy.  Among  nib  er  poi  nil  noli  cad 
wu,  Ihe  eonditioD  of  tha  Hiilla  of  Btwune,  loine 
of  tba  moat  perrrcl  remaiDi  of  tfae  middle  ages  in 
iheeulofFrancB.  The  circuiiof  (he  walls  round 
ibe  lawD  i«  nearlj  complete,  and  Ihe  effect  of 
iheie  venerable  ramparti  ii  exceeding'^  good  ; 
IteYerlheleu,  ihe  town-council  of  ihe  place  would 
willingly  pull  ihem  all  dnwn,  not  becnuae  (haj 
am  in  the  way,  but  merely  bacauie  Ihey  do  nol 
coniider  ihem  lo  be  of  any  uae  :  and  were  it  not 
forlba  ditch  oftlie  town  having  been  lurned  in- 
to nrdEna.and  become  the  property  of  numeroua 
individuala,  who  would  bo  lufTerera  by  the  demo- 
lition, Ihia  work  of  VaDdaliim  would  hare  been 
long  eince  Bccompllelied,  Nol  one,  however,  of 
the  ancient  gateways  of  tha  lown  hni  been  lefl 
untouched.  The  gateway  of  Ihe  castle,  built  in 
150S,  by  Ihe  father  of  Louie  de  la  Tremoille,  was 
pultsd  down  in  1820,  and  replacfd  by  a  barrier 
■n  wood  :  another  has  alio  been  lately  destroyed. 
One  oflhe  curlaina  waa  recently  ihreutened  wilb 
demolition  In  order  that  a  new  gateway  might  ba 
built,  nnd  the  old  one  of  St.  Mnrtin  removed. 
The  major  partoflbe  walla  are  oflhu  llth  cen- 
tury, but  Ibej  were  much  repairpd,  at  the  end  of 
the  Utfa,  by  Philip  the  Bold.  Two  ofthe  lowers 
which  ilill  remain  ara  oflba  13th century.  Tbe^ 
are  round,  and  have  narrow  loopholes,  with  com- 
oat  roofs)  two  olher  lowers  large  and  round,  five 
pentagonal  bastinna,  and  ail  apherical  curlaina, 
are  of  the  lime  of  Louis  Xtl ,  built  by  La  Tre- 
moille,  and  having  the  atones  of  l heir  faces  cut 
into  diaraond-ahaped  projeelions.  All  the  cur- 
Uiniof  the  caalle  are  cut  into  diaoiond-abajied 
projections  of  ibe  same  kind,  and  tba  cara  which 
the  engineera  of  that  date  look  to  ornameni  their 
military  canatructians  ia  worthy  of  note.  The 
fasbinn  of  so  doing,  as  in  the  preaBOt  inalance, 
might  have  been  introduced  by  La  Tremoille 
I  romltaly,  where  he  had  conquered  Ihe  Milaneae, 
Oa  the  buttreasas  of  the  castle-gateway  are  still 
to  ba  seen  armorial  bearings,  such  u  tba  wheel 


ogram  of  Anna  of  Uritlanj,  occurs  between  Iv 
ermine  tails,  and  ibe  letter  L,  with  a  crown  upon 
it,  being  the  monogram  of  the  king,  her  consort 
On  the  outside  of  the  great  gateway  are  three 
eordona  in  stonp,  placed  abota  each  olher;  the 
lower  one  bears  56  wheels  oflhe  Tremoillea,the 
middle  one  SO  porcupines,  and  ihe  upper  one  25 
crowned  L's.  Various  other  hearings  and  en- 
richmeots  occur  at  other  apola.— L,(.  Goi. 

CabdivilFkich's  PicTcnc  Sale  has  termi- 
nated atRoma.  Among  the  \iHett chef. d'lrvvrrM 
mentioned  by  Galignoni,  were  a  pair  of  fitt* 
chavifttTu  by  Waiieau,  which  brought  28,M5f.; 
a  battle-pieca  by  Wouvermana,  a5,4i0f  ;  ChHal 
tToantd  iBith  Them,  Tcniera,  also  S5,4aof.  ;  ^fl. 
cob'i  Journey,  by  A  Vandevelda  (with  above 
aiilj  animals),  50,840f  ;  Tke  Prager  of  Lone  hv 
Greuae,  34,7y7f  ;  bolh  bought  by  Lord  Hertford  ; 
an  early  Raphael,  Tht  OHnJTrion,  66,4!)0f 
bought  by  Prince  Canino  ;  Si.  Jokn  pTeathing,  a 
remarkable  Rembrant,  75,330f ,  also  secured  by 
the  Prince.  Many  others  brought  from  5000  lo 
lOpOOOf— tf(   Cai. 

BniTiia  Aaaocr*Tioi..— The  meeting  of  the 
British    AsiociatioD    at    Cambridge    is  likely  to 


Kupfe 


longreas  which  forms  Ihe  promi 


burgh,  have  also  expreaaed  Iheii 


n  of  al 


Quelelet,  Prof.  Aganiz,  &c.,  will   be  able  l 

tbere.  The  arrangements  at  Cambridge  incliide  / 
a  very  extensive  and  convenient  model-roam,  in 
which  works  of  bH  of  all  kinds,  and  mechanical 
and  other  inventiona,  will  be  exhibited  to  great 
advanlage.  We  would  recommend  all  who  in- 
land sanding  modal*  and  other  works  of  art  lo 
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communicate  their  intentioDs  to  the  local  secreta- 
ries without  delay. — The  proper  authoritiee  have 
granted  the  use  of  the  new  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
to  the  Association. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Grxxk  Slavk  :  Sculpturx. — A  very  fine  fe- 
male figure  under  this  title,  executed  by  Powers, 
an  American  artist  at  Florence,  has  for  the  last 
fortnight  been  exhibited  at  Messrs.  Graves  and 
Co.  it,  is  a  charminir  work,  and  reflects  high 
honor  on  the  artist.  The  form  is  nude,  as  if  ex- 
posed  to  view  in  the  slave-market ;  and  there  is 
a  sweet  natural  sense  of  shame  both  in  the  coun- 
tenance and  attitude.  The  head  is  altogether 
good,  and  well  poised,  with  an  averted  look  on 
the  neck  and  chest.  The  bosom  is  youthful,  but 
full,  and  the  whole  of  the  body  and  limbs  admira- 
bly modelled.  The  back  is  particularly  beautiful ; 
but  indeed  there  is  hardly  any  point  of  vision 
where  a  defect  or  blemish  of  outline  can  be  de- 
tected. Where  the  muscle  above  the  mammae 
retires,  below  the  right  shoulder,  there  is  the 
slightest  appearance  which,  we  con  Id  hypercriti- 
cal ly  say,  was  not  to  our  taste.  We  must,  how- 
ever, declare  our  decided  objection  to  the  chain 
between  the  manacled  wrists.  If  a  sculptor  can- 
not express  his  idea  or  convey  his  meaning  with- 
out an  accessory  of  this  kind,  he  fails  in  the  high- 
est elevation  or  his  art :  his  design  is  imperfect. 
The  chain  is  in  itself  contrary  to  historical  truth, 
and  ought  assuredly  to  be  taken  away. — Lit.  Gaz. 


Thk  Rxv.  E.  Sidrky  *  Oif  ths  Elxctricitt 
OF  Plants  in  the  several  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment.'— At  the  commencement  and  at  each  di- 
vision of  this  communication,  Mr.  Sidney  dwelt 
on    his    desire  to    be    considered,  not   as   the 
promulgator  of  any  theory  on  the  influence  of 
electricity  on    vegetable    growth,    but    as    the 
cautious  observer  of  important  and  instructive 
facts.    The  following  six  propositions  were  main- 
tained : — First,  EUctrieUy  appears  to  trereise  an 
influence  on  growing  plants^    After  noticing  the 
experiments  of  Maimbray,  NoUett,  Bertholon, 
Davy  and  others,  Mr.  Sidney  mentioned  that  he 
had  himself  accelerated  the  growth  of  a  hyacinth 
in  the  common  glass  jar  by  giving  it  sparks,  on 
alternate  days,  from   the  machine.      Secondly, 
Fluids  contained  in  vegetable  tissues  possess  a  high 
conducting  energy ^  as  compared  witk  the  ordinary 
substances  found  on  the  earth's  surface.    In  con- 
firmation of  this  several  experiments  were  shown, 
to  prove   the   conducting    energy  of  vegetable 
points.    The  fact  was  also  stated,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  an  electric  shock  to  more  than  one 
at  each  extremity  of  a  circle  of  persons  standing 
on  ^grass-plat.    This  the  operator  easily  did  when 
they  transferred   themselves    to  a  gravel'Walk. 
In  the  former  instance,  the  current  went  across 
the  grass,  instead  of  being  carried  from  one  hu- 
man body  to  another.    A  jar,  of  forty -six  square 
inches  orcoated  surface,  was  discharged  by  a  blade 
of  grass  in  little  more  than  four  minutes  of  time, 
whereas  it  required  three  times  that  period  to 
produce  the  same  effect  by  means  of  a  metallic 
needle.    Mr,  Sidney  said,  however,  that  prob- 
ably the    blade    of  grass    had    many    points. 
Mr.    Sidney   also   showed    a    drawing    of  Mr. 
Weekes's  Electroscope  with  vegetable  points, 
which  Mr.  Weekes    prefers    to    any    artificial 
ones   he  has  yet  tried   in  the  open  air  during 
the  passage  of  a  cloud.    Thirdlji  2%ers  art  m- 
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dications  of  adaptation  to  electrical  if^uauee  in 
the  differences  of  form  of  parts  qf  plants  in  the  dif 
ferenl  stages  of  their  aevelopment.      Thus  the 
moistened  germ  of  a  vegetating  seed  becomes  a 
good  conductor.    The  ascending  and  descending 
portions  are,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  pointed, 
rlants  designed  for  a  rapid  growth  have  generally 
a  slronc  pubescence.    Those  destined  to  meet 
the  variations  of  the  seasons  have  often  thorns  or 
prickles.    As  surface  becomes  needed  for  other 
purposes,  the  pointed  is  changed  to  the  expansiTS 
form  of  the  vegetable  organ.    As  the  period  of 
fruiting  approaches,  it  seems  desirable  that  elec- 
tricity should  be  carried  off.    Hence  the  bain, 
dbc.  fall  off  or  dry  away.    The  apparent  excep- 
tion is  that  ofpappi,  which  have  a  special  ofiice 
for  conveyance  of  seeds.      Gardeners  put  me- 
tallic hoops  over  fruiting  melons,  which  tends  to 
take  off  electricity  and  shade  them.    Fourthly, 
Mr.  Sidney  inquired,  HTiether  there  are  not  natu- 
ral phenomena  tending  to  eot^irm  these  tievuf 
Vines  and  hops  are  said  to  grow  rapidly  during 
and  after  a  thunderstorm,  and  peas  to  pod  after  a 
tempest.    As  to  hops,  these  effects  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  destruction  of  aphides,  &c.  by  the 
lichtuing :  but  as  these  animals  are  tenaciooi  of 
life,  the  storm  which  destroyed  the  parasitic  in- 
sect would,  probably  also,  kill  the  'plant  which 
fed  it.    Again,  it  is  observed  that  there  are  no 
plants  wherever  simooms,  which  appear  to  resnlt 
from  a  hichly  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
occur.    Mr.  Dirdone's  observation  of  the  pret* 
ence  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  of  Moont 
Etna,  in  places  where  vegetation  was  abseDt,aDd 
its  deficiency  wherever    vegetation  luxorialtd, 
also  indicated  the  influence  of  plants  in  distribat- 
ing  atmospheric  electricity.    Tnis  was  illustrated 
b^  an  experiment  with  a  cone  of  chalk,  with  a 
piece  of  moss  on  one  part.    The  part  without  the 
moss  brought  near  the  machine  only  sligbtlr  sA 
fected  th6  electrometer.    The  moss  carried  off 
the  electricity  entirely.     Fifthly ,  Mr.  Sidney  fOg- 
gested  the  inquiry.  Whether,  the  forms  and  gee- 
graphical  distribution  of  certain  species  of  plestt 
did  not  indicate  design  with  reference  to  their  dtc- 
trical  properties  and  uses.    The  prevalence  of  the 
fir  tribes  in   high  latitudes  was  noted.    Thete 
trees  are  characterized  by   their  needle  shaped 
foliage,  and  it  was  argued  that  the  conducuog 
power,  with   which    this  form  invested   them, 
might  modify  dryness  and  cold,  and  aid  is  the 
precipitation  of  snow.    Mr.  Sidney  concluded  hy 
■ugcesting  modes  of  applying  electricity  toprattieel 
agrtculture  and  horticulture.    First,  with  rtgeri 
to  the  free  electricity  in  the  atmosphere,    Hariog 
mentioned  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Foster  of  Fin- 
brassie,  on  growing  crops,  Mr.  Sidney  described 
modifications  of  this  arrangement  made  by  Prof. 
E.  Solly,  in  his  experiments  at  the  Horticoltaral 
Garden,  and  by  himself.    The  latter  consist  of 
wires  suspended  over  the  growing  crop  from  other 
wires  which  are  kept  parallel  to  the  borixoD  by 
being  fastened  to  insulated  rods.  Secondly,  EUc- 
tridty  artificially  generated  by  the  voUaie  f3** 
Mr.  Sidney  has  found  that  potatoes,  mustsrd  asd 
cress,  cinerarias,  fuchsias  and  other  plants,  bars 
their  development,  and,  in  some  instances,  their 
productiveness,  increased  by  being  made  to  grow 
between  a  copper  and  a  cine  plate  connected  by  a 
^    -..      ....»«..««    conducting  wire  ;  while  on  tne  other  band,  gsf»* 

the*open^airduring  I  ^J*!™*  and  balsams  are  destroyed  by  the  saflii  ij 
lirdlvf  ThMTM  OTA  im^  I  flaence.    Mr.  Sidney  at  present  believes  that  IN 
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application  of  electricity  to  TCgetable  growth  may 
be  made  aTailable  in  horticulture.  The  queation 
aa  to  agriculture  may  be  decided  when  more  ex- 
periments are  tried:  and  the  philoaophy  of  theex- 
perimenta  fully  determined. — ^thenaum* 


*0.t  Russia  akd  the  Ural  MouirTAiiis.' — 
Mr.  Murchiaon  commenced  by  announcing,  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  hia  communication  to  the 
Royal  Institution,  waa  to  call  attention  to  aome 
of  thoae  eaaential  pointa  of  palseozoic  claaaifica- 
tioa  which  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  eatab- 
liahing  in  the  British  Isles,  and  which,  with  the 
aid  of  hia  aasociates,  M.  de  Verneuil  and  Count 
Keyaerling,  he  had  fur  the  last  few  years  endeay- 
ored  to  apply  to  the  great  mass  of  Eaatern  Europe 
and  the  adjacent  parta  of  Aaia — countries  which 
hitherto   had  not  been  geologically  illustrated. 
He   exhibited  a  very   large  seological    map    of 
Northern  Europe,  including  tne  vaat  area  bound- 
ed by  a  line  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Timan  range 
(a  tract  hitherto  unexplored)  on  the  north,  and 
from  the  western  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
eaatern  ahore  of  the  Lake  Aral  (including  the 
Caucaaus    and    Ararat)  on   the    aouth.    In  the 
northern  portion  of  this  great  reffion,the  paleozo- 
ic aeriea  is  copiously  and  completely  developed; 
and  each  sedimentary  system  is  specially  charac- 
terized by  the  aame  groups  of  organic  remains  aa 
in  Western  Europe.     These  deposits  offer,  how- 
erer,  the    great  and    leading    distinction,   that 
throuffhout  the  whole  baein  of  Ruaaia  in  Europe, 
they  nave  been  exempted  from  thoae  intrusions  of 
eruptive  rocks  wich  so  diversify  them  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  France  and  Germany,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  viewed  as  large  unruffled  pagea  in  the  book 
of  Nature,  which  are  aingularly  inatructive.     Mr. 
Murchiaon  then  proceeded  to  give  a  aketch  of  the 
analogiea  of  the  different  palseozoic  systems,  com- 
mencing with  the  Silurian,  which  he  established 
by  his  own  researches  in  the  British   Isles,  and 
vrliich  waa  now  proved  univeraally  (whether  here, 
or  in  America,  or  Russia,)  to  be  the  oldest  forma- 
iioti  eontainifig  organic  remaina. 

1.  The  Silurian  System. — This,  the  lowest 
great  natural  group,  is  divided  in  Russia  and 
Scandinavia  into  two  great  aubdiviaions.  Lower 
and  Upper.  The  former  of  theae  occupies  the 
naainlands  of  the  Russian  provinces  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  and  Esthonia,  and  considerable  tracta  in 
Sweden  and  Norway, — the  latter  being  chiefly 
developed  in  the  Baltic  isles  of  Gothland,  Oeael, 
Dago,  &«.,  thus  constituiing  a  vaat  area,  nearly 
as  large  (when  all  the  fragmenta  are  united)  aa 
the  Britiah  Isles.  In  our  own  country,  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  obtain  clear  evidence  of 
the  auper-position  of  the  lowest  Silurian  strata  to 
those  which  preceded  them ;  and  the  value  of 
the  Scandinavian  aectiona  conaiata  in  their  afford- 
ing undeniable  proofs  particularly  along  the  ahorea 
of  the  great  Lake  Wetterm,  of  the  very  inferior 
strata,  charged  with  fucoids  only,  reposing  on 
gneiss  and  granitic  gneiss,  out  of  the  materials  of 
which  those  lowest  Silurian  rocks  have  there 
been  formed.  Terming  the  rocks,  which  are  in- 
ferior to  all  traces  of  animal  life,  **  Azoic,"  Mr. 
Murchison  then  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  chief 
characters  of  each  subdivision  of  the  ascending 
series.  Passing  up  from  the  lower  sands  and 
shales,  in  which  fucoids  only  are  traceable  he  di- 
rected attention  to  the  singular  small  brachiopod, 
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the  Ungulite  or  Obolas,  which  is  almost  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  grit  or  sandatone  which  is  found 
in  the  next  ascending  stratum,  and  ia  asaociated 
at  intervala  with  a  very  rare  apeciea  of  Orbicula, 
which  Mr.  Murchison  and  his  asaociatea  have 
named  after  the  distingulahed  and  veteran  leader 
of  Geology  on  the  Continent,  O.  Buekii.  In  the 
following  stage,  which  ia  a  limestone,  are  foand 
a  multitude  of  I'rilobitea,  including  (though  rare- 
ly) the  Ataphus  Buekii  and  Asaphvs  tyr annus,  bo 
well  known  in  Siluria  and  Wales,  together  with 
Orthids,  Orthoceratitea,  and  a  very  remarkable 
family  of  Crinoida,  which,  from  their  round  forma, 
have  been  termed  Sphearonitea,  and  Echino-en- 
crinitea ;  but  which  M.  von  Buch  haa  recently 
termed  Cystide^,  dividing  them  into  several  gen- 
era and  species,  and  showing  that  they  never 
were  provided  with  arms.  As  to  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian of  the  Baltic  islands  and  the  Bay  of  Criatia- 
nia,  of  100  specimens  of  fosaila  there  diacovered, 
70  or  80  are  identical  with  those  of  Dudley  and 
Wenlock.  In  Norway  aa  in  Briuin,  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Silurian  are  divided  by  a  ainale  band 
of  limeatone,  which  ia  characterized  by  the  same 
fossil,  PentamtTUs  oblongus,  in  both  countries^ 
and  even  in  North  America. 

2    Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  Devonian  System.--' 
This  deposit    occupies   an  enormoua^  region   in 
Russia,  and,  aucceeding  to  the  Silurian,  ranges 
for  upwards  of  900  miles,  from  Lithuania  on  the 
south-west  to  the  White  Sea  on  the  north-eaat, 
and  in  another  parallel  for  nearly  a  aimilar  dis- 
tance, from  the  weatern  plateaux  of  the  Valdai 
Hills  to  Orel,  in  central  Rusaia,  where  it  forms  a 
great  dome,  discovered  by  Mr.  Murchison  and  his 
associatea.      Throughout   these  vaat    distances, 
it  ia  in  aome  parta  composed  of  red  and  grey 
sandy  beds,  in  others  of  yellow  marlstone,  flag- 
stone, and  limestone  of  yarioua  colora  and  com- 
poaition.     In  many  aandy  diatricta  the  depoait  is 
exclusively  charged  with  fbaail  fishes,  which  are 
to  a  great  extent  the  same  species  as  characterize 
the   old   red  sandatone   of  Scotland ;    whilat  in 
other  parts,  where  the  beds  are  more  calcareous, 
these  ichthyolites  are  collocated  with  the  fossil 
shells  of  Devonshire — a  union  never  yet  discov- 
ered in  the  British  Isles,  and  which  perfectly  de- 
monstrates the   applicability  of  the  term  Devon- 
ian, as  suggested  oy  Profeasor  Sedgwick  and  Mr. 
Murchison,  to  this  group  of  strata,  whose  litho- 
logical  charactera  are  ao  various,  but  whoae  posi- 
tion in  the  series  and  whose  Fauna  are  so  con- 
stant.   In   showing  that  the  order  of  Nature,  as 
now  clearly  read  on  from  the  zero  of  animal  life, 
indicatea  a  auccession  from  a  period   when   no 
living  creature  existed,  and  that  the  earlieat  found 
animals  were  not  associated  with  even  the  lowest 
claaa  of  vertebrate,  Mr.  Murchiaon  not  only  dia- 
avowed  giving  any  sanction  to  the  wild  theory  of 
progressive    development,   but  showed,  on  the 
contrary,  that  each  animal  when  first  created  was 
most  perfect,  and  oflen  most  composite  in  its  kind. 
ThuB,  the  earlieat  known  fishes,  those  of  the  Lud- 
low or  Upper  Silurian  rocka  (which  he  had  been 
the  first  to  describe),  are  of  singularly  curiouaand 
elaborate  forma ;  whilat  the  ichthyolitea  of  the 
Devonian,  or  old  red  deposits  of  Russia,  the  ear- 
liest fishes  of  that  great  continent,  contain^  nu- 
merous placoid  fiahes,  which,  though  of  entirely 
loat  genera  and  apeciea,  are,  according  to  Profea- 
sor Agassiz,  who  has  named  and  deacribed  them 
for  Mr.  Murchiaon,  of  quite  as  high  an  organiza- 
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tion  BB  any  fif  hes  now  living  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

3.  Callinf  attention  to  the  next  ascending 
group,  Mr.  Murchison  then  held  up  a  apecimen  of 
the  white  Carboniferous  Limestone^  vrhlch  ranges 
for  hundreds  of  miles  over  Russia.  In  appear- 
ance, this  rock  exactly  resembles  a  piece  of  com- 
mon chalk;  hut  the  large  Product!  and  other  fossils 
contained  in  it  establish  its  identity  with  the 
mountain  limestone  of  the  British  Isles.  From 
hence  was  deduced  the  generalization,  that  the 
mineral  character  of  a  rock  is  not  to  be  taken  in- 
to  account  in  identifying  its  age.  In  Russia,  as  in 
Ireland,  this  system  of  rocks  is  aingnlarly  barren 
of  coal.  Mr.  Murchison,  in  adverting  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, dwelt  on  the  vast  difference  between 
the  great  productive  coal  fieldsof  England,  which 
overlie  the  carboniferous  limestone,  whereas  in 
Russia  the  coal  is  itUorcaUUed  within  that  rock, — 
eicepting  the  case  of  the  coalfield  of  the  Donetz, 
which  resembles  those  of  Berwickshire  and  part 
of  Northumberland  :  the  single  thin  seam  of  coal 
which  is  alone  found  in  the  basin  of  Moscow  is 
nearly  valueless.  Mr.  Murchison  here  reminded 
his  audience  that,  as  the  fossil  vegeUtion  below 
the  old  red  sandstone  consisted  of  small  marine 
fucoids  only,  and  as  coal  could  alone  bo  formed 
out  of  large  masses  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  it 
was  impossible  that  any  coal  worthy  of  being 
worked  could  be  formed  beneath  these  rocks,  and 
that  consequently,  the  ereater  portion  of  the 
North  of  Russia  must  be  destitute  of  this  invalua- 
ble fuel. 

4.  The  Permian  Sifttem. — Having  thus  glanced 
at  the  three  great  systems  that  have  been  usually 
supposed  to  constitute  the  Palsozoic  series,  Mr 
Murchison  briefly  adverted  to  another  great  natu  - 
'al  group,  to  which,  as  representing  the  magnesi- 
an  limestone  and  the  lower  new  red  aandatone  of 
England,  and  the  Zechstein,  Rothe  todte  lieg- 
ende  and  Kupfer  Schiefer  of  the  Germans,  he 
had  assigned  a  single  and  common  name,  derived 
from  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Perm,  around  which 
such  deposits  are  extended,  over  an  area  twice  as 
large  as  the  kingdom  of  France,  being  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Ural  MounUins.  It  is  the 
great  copper  region  of  Russia.  With  the  conclu- 
sion of  tnis  great  deposit,  the  genera  and  species  of 
the  palieozoic  series  disappear,  and  an  entirely 
new  animal  creation  succeeds,  in  the  trias,  or 
new  red  sandstone. 

^  6.  The  New  Red  Sandstone  being  almost  en- 
tirely absent  in  Russia,  and  the  lias  and  inferior 
oolite  being  entirely  absent,  the  next  ^roup  in  as- 
cending order  are  Jurassic  Shales,  which  exactly 
represent  the  Oxford  clay  and  Kelloway  rock  of 
English  geologists,  and  contain  the  Cfryphea  dila- 
tata^  and  many  characteristic  ammonites. 

6.  The  Cretaceous  System  is  confined  to  the 
southern  tracts  of  Russia,  and  extends  to  the 
east  of  the  Volga  and  the  Ural  river,  often  in  the 
form  of  white  chalk,  and  with  its  usual  Belem- 
nites,  and  other  deposits. 

7.  The  Tertiary  deposits  ocenpy  enormous 
areas  in  South  Russia,  and  are  divisible  into  the 
Eocene  and  Miocene  groups,  the  first  of  which 
occurs  at  Kief  and  on  the  Lower  Volga,  the  lat- 
ter occupying  vast  spaces  in  Volhynia,  Podolia, 
Bessarabia,  Ac. 

8.  Besides  the  oceanic  tertiaries  so  perfectly 
known  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  Russia 
and  the  Southern  Asiatic  tracts  beyond  the  limits 
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of  the  empire  are  speciaUv  diwUngviihtd  from  til 
the  rest  of  the  globe,  by  being  covered  with  a  pe- 
culiar deposit — the  limestones  and  sands  of  the 
steppes, — which  are  invariably  charged  with  pecu- 
liar relics  of  a  former  vast  internal  sea  of  brackiih 
water,  entirely  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  ocean, 
and  to  a  great  extent  the  same  as  those  which 
now  live  in  the  Caspian,  and  the  mouths  of  its 
tributaries,  the  Volga,  Don,  and  in  the  Aral  Sea 
and  its  great  affluent,  the  Oxus.  To  this  grand 
tertiary  deposit,  which  covers  an  area  as  large  as 
Hie  present  Mediterranean,  Mr.  Murchisoo  and 
his  associates  have  assigned  the  term  of  Ar- 
alo-Caspian.  It  represents,  in  fact,  the  Plio- 
cene or  Pleistocene  deposits  of  Lyell,  and  sbowi 
that,  for  a  very  long  period,  this  large  portion  of 
the  earth  waa  covered  by  a  sheet  of  water,  slightly 
saline  only,  and  tenanted  by  creatures  which  live 
in  rivers  and  brackish  lakes,  such  as  the  Caspian 
and  Aral ;  >heir  spacious  habitat  being  insulated, 
as  it  were,  from  the  ocean. 

Apologizing  for  the  utter  impossibility  of  con- 
densmff  into  a  lecture  of  an  hour's  duration  any 
thing  like  the  most  general  aper^  of  the  great 
phenomena  of  Russian  geology,  and  referring  his 
auditors  to  his  forthcoming  work  for  all  explana- 
tions, Mr.  Murchison  concluded  by  a  few  short 
allusions  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  one  of  the 
great  generalizations  deduced  from  the  surrey  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  globe,  more  than  twice  is 
large  as  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  united,  which 
have  previously  l)een  geologically  described. 
The  Ural  chain,  running  from  north  to  south 
and  separating  Europe  firom  Asia,  offen  a  6De 
contrast  to  European  Russia  ;  for  as  the  slightly 
consolidated  and  palsozoic  depoaita before alioded 
to  approach  these  mountains  they  become  hard, 
black  and  crystaline,  in  consequence  of  being  trar- 
ersed  by  innumerable  points  and  ridges  of  intrusiTe 
rocks.    The  palieozoic  rocks  are  there  metamor- 

E hosed  into  crystaline  schistose  bands— yet  even 
ere  the  geologist  meets  with  occasional  patches  of 
limestone  characterized  by  foesils.  The  Siberian 
side  of  this  chain  is  a  vast  mass  of  plutonic  matter, 
amid  which  oases  ojx\j  of  the  older  paleozoic  rocb 
are  found.  Mr.  Murchison  further  showed  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  regenerated  copper  depouts 
(Permian)  to  the  west  of  the  chain,  their  materi- 
als must  all  have  been  derived  from  rocks  which 
now  exclusively  occur  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
rocky  ridge,  and  hence  he  argued,  that  the  chief 
axis  of  the  Ural — where  the  gold  ores  were  form- 
ed, must  have  been  thrown  up  at  a  comparatJTeiy 
recent  period.  Finally,  Mr.  Murchison  pointed 
out,  that  as  the  three  great  chains  which  subtend 
Russia  in  Europe  ^the  Scandinavian,  Uralian  and 
Caucasian)  have  different  directions,  and  io  each 
of  them  deposits  are  uplifted  which  are  prored 
to  have  been  accumulated  at  consecutive  periods, 
so  does  this  grand  phenomenon  support  one  por* 
tion  of  the  theory  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  that 
the  ages  n? great  and  independent  mountain  lines 
of  elevation  are  indicated  by  their  respecliro 
directions. — This  communication  closed  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  session. — Athenaim. 

Copyright.— Sir  F.  Pollock,  C.  B.,  pronouoc. 
ed  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of 
Chappie  v.  I'urday.  Thia  was  an  action  in  which 
the  plaintiffclaimed  damages  from  the  defendant, 
for  an  alleged  infringement  of  his  copyright  m 
the  Overture  to  Fra  Diavalo.    It  appeared  thai 
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the  music  in  question,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
was  composed  in  Paris  by  Auber,  some  years  ago. 
was  sold  by  the  composer  to  one  Troupinas,  who 
assigned  his  interest  therein  to  one  Latoar,  from 
whom  the  plaintiff  took  an  assignment  in  bis  turn. 
The  piece  in  Question  having  been  represented 
and  published  in  Paris,  a  formal  assignment  was 
subsequently  made  of  the  copyright  in  England 
to  the  plaintiff,  by  all  the  parties  above  mentioned, 
and  the  overture  was  afterwards  published  in 
England  by  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  having 
published  and  sold  copies  of  the  same  music,  this 
action  was  brought  to  restrain  him  from  so  doing. 
A  verdict  passed  for  the  plaintiff  at  the  trial  in 
this  court,  subject  to  a  motion  to  enter  a  nonsuit ; 
and  tke  case  having  been  argued  at  considerable 
length,  time  was  taken  to  consider  the  question 
so  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  their  Lordships. 
The  Chief  Baron  now  stated  that  there  were  two 

?|uestions — first,  whether  the  plaintiff  at  common 
aw  could  claim  any  copyright  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  fail- 
ing that,  he  was  protected  by  the  statute  law  of 
England.  As  to  the  first  question,  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever  that  no  foreigner  residing  abroad 
and  there  composing  a  work  could  claim  any  pro- 
tection for  his  work  by  the  common  law  of  this 
country.  A  copyright  is  a  creature  of  the  muni- 
cipal  law  of  each  country,  and  must  be  governed 
by  its  statutes,  which  have  no  extra-territorial 
power.  A  British  subject  may,  therefore,  at  com- 
mon law,  print  and  publish  any  French  work  in 
England ;  and  the  next  question  is,  whether  as 
regards  the  defendant,  that  power  is  any  way  af- 
fected by  the  statutes  relating  to  this  subject. 
There  are  the  statutes  of  8  Anne,  c.  19.  and  24. 
George  III.,  c.  156,  which  latter  was  passed  to 
encourage  British  talent  and  British  authors  in 
most  general  terms.  The  terms  of  these  statutes 
do  not  apply  to  foreign  authors  and  their  works, 
and  it  remains  to  consider  the  several  cases 
which  have  been  decided  under  them.  His  lord- 
ship then  examined  at  some  length  the  several 
cases  which  were  cited  on  the  argument,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  their  result  was,  that  neith- 
er a  foreign  author  nor  his  assignee  was  protect- 
ed in  England  by  the  statutes,  if  the  work  in  ques- 
tion should  appear  to  have  been  first  published 
elsewhere  than  in  this  country.  In  this  case  the 
plaintiff  was  clearly  in  the  same  position  as  M. 
Auber  would  be :  and  as  it  appeared  that  the 
Overture  to  Fra  Diavolo  had  been  originally  pub- 
lished in  Paris  by  the  assent  of  the  author,  he 
could  derive  no  exclusive  right  to  that  production 
in  England.  For  these  reasons  the  verdict  must 
be  set  aside,  and  a  nonsuit  entered. ^^tkenaum. 

From  0t.  Petersburgh,  we  hear  of  a  magnifi- 
cent Vase  of  sea-green  Jasper,  which  the  Empe- 
ror has  had  cut  ia  the  mines  of  Colywan,  and 
placed  in  the  palace  of  the  Hermitage  with  some 
difficulty.  The  dimensions  are  colossal,  its  di- 
ameter being  15  feet,  and  its  weight,  including 
the  jasper  pedestal,  418,698  lbs.  The  upper 
edges  are  sculptured  in  relief  and  adorned  with 
chasings  of  the  most  exquisite  finish.  In  1829 
commenced  the  work  of  extracting  the  block 
Ijrom  the  quarries  of  the  Mountain  Kewnewaya, 
near  Colywan ; — in  1831  it  was  hoisted  and  drag- 

fed  to  the  work-yard.    For  its  transport  to  St. 
'etersburgh  550  peasants  and  120 — increased  in 
places  to  160— horses  were  required.    As  it  could 
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not  pass  over  the  bridges,  it  had  to  be  drawn  across 
the  rivers,  in  winter,  on  ice  four  feet  in  thickness. 
Several  times,  it  broke  through  ;  but  preparations 
had  been  made  for  such  an  event,  and  it  was  re 
covered  from  the  water,  unmutilated.  All  the 
workmen  employed,  either  in  the  work  of  art  or 
its  conveyance,  have  received  rewards  from  the 
Emperor. — Mken^um. 


The  Russian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has 
addressed  a  report  to  the  Emperor,  on  the  results 
ofM.  Middendorfs  scientific  mission  into  Liberia. 
The  learned  academician  bad  explored  the  two 
provinces  of  Taimyrland  and  lltzkoi — the  one 
extending  between  Piaszyma  and  Chatanga,  as 
far  as  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  the  second  touching 
on  the  South-eastern  extremity  of  Asiatic  Russia. 
AHer  having  visited  the  Schantar  islands,  where 
no  traveller  bad  preceded  it,  the  expedition  push- 
ed its  way,  through  many  perils,  to  the  very 
frontiers  of  China.    Scientific  discoveries  of  great 

interest  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  this  journev 

of  which  Middendorf  is  about  to  publish  a  detailed 
account.  His  work  will  be  given  in  Russian  and 
French — at  the  cost  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  St.  Petersburgh.— .^<Aea«iffli. 


"  Light,  Color,  ahd  their  XFrxcTS." — Cer- 
tain effects  observable  in  mountainous  districts 
were  described  as  strikingly  different  from  any 
we  observe  in  lower  regions,  and  tending  to  cre- 
ate doubts  of  the  Newtonian  system,  in  favor  of 
Dr.  Hook*s  theory  of  two  colors  only.  Yellow 
and  red  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Foggo  to  be  but 
modifications  of  the  warm  aspect,  in  contrast  or 
opposition  to  the  blue  or  cold  hue  ;  their  prismat- 
ic proportions  and  positions,  and  the  inefficiency 
of  the  metrochrome  and  otlier  modes  of  attempt- 
ing the  recombiuations  of  colors  into  pure  light  or 
whiteness,  were  commented  on,  as  well  as  the 
important  results  of  glazing  and  scumbling,  in  the 
painter's  practice.  An  inquiry  into  the  principles 
and  effect  of  light  and  color  was  recommended  as 
a  delightful  and  useful  opponunity  for  artists  to 
advance  human  knowledge,  and  raise  (heir  pro- 
fession to  respect  and  consideration.  The  oi\en 
abused  atmosphere  of  this  island  was  described 
as  one  great  cause  of  our  landscape  painters'  ex- 
cellence and  of  the  peculiar  beauty  of  our  descrip- 
tive poets,  being  eminently  conducive  to  pictur- 
esque and  poetical  effect. — Lit.  Gaz. 


CoRRXooio's  FntscoESyPARVA The  copies 

of  these  far-famed  frescoes  and  others  of  Parmegi- 
ano,  by  the  Chevalier  Toschi,  exhibited,  within 
the  last  few  days,  at  Messrs.  P.  and  D.  Colnaghi's, 
are  splendid  performances,  and  afford  a  fine  idea  of 
both  these  great  masters  in  the  highest  efforts  of 
their  genius.  In  the  Correggios  the  divine  ex- 
pression of  countenances,  the  disposition  of  hu- 
man limbs  in  every  posture,  yet  all  of  grace  and 
beauty,  the  fertility  of  invention,  the  life-like 
soAness  of  the  flesh,  and  in  short,  the  exhibition 
of  every  power  and  loveliness  of  painting,  are 
beyond  the  meaning  of  language  to  describe  or 
measure. — Lit.  Gaz, 
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DidoVt  Bibliotheca  Graca.  Aristophanes^  ed. 
Dindorf.  Scholia  of  Aristophanes,  td.  Dindorf 
and  Dllbner.  Xenophon,  ed.  Dindorf.  Plu' 
larch,  Moralia,  ed.  Dllbner.  London.  Firmin 
Didot. 

These  are  specimens  of  Messrs.  Didot's  gigantic 
undertaking  of  giving  acomplete  library  of  Greek 
authors,  in  sixty  volumes.  In  such  a  scheme  we 
look  for  more  than  typographical  compactness.  It 
is  little  to  say  that  these  sixty  volumes  will  con- 
tain the  matter  of  about  four  hundred  ordinary 
volumes ;  for  such  a  saving  of  space,  though  im- 
mense, would  be  of  very  slight  importance  if  it 
were  the  main  feature  of  the  undertaking.  We 
feel  bound  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  fact,  that 
the  coflipactness  is  only  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  this  publication  ;  cheapness  is  a  second ; 
correct  reproduction  of  the  very  best  text  is  a 
third ;  a  fourth  is  new  or  newly  revised  Latin 
translations  side  by  side  with  the  original ;  and 
a  very  copious  Indices  Jfominum  tt  Rerum  is  a 
fiAh. 

There  can  be  no  comparison  between  Didot'i 
publication  and  that  of  Tauchnitz;  for  except 
that  the  Tauchnitz   Classics  have  the  advantoge 
of  being  pocket  volumes,  in  no  respect  are  tiiey 
equal    to  the   goodly  octavos  of  Messrs.   Didot. 
The  Tauchnitz  Classics  are  cheap,  but  inferior  ; 
badly  edited,  oAen   not  edited  at  all,  incorrectly 
printed,  and  without  either  indices  or  translations. 
The  works  before  us  are,  as  far  as  we  have  exam 
ined   them,  very  correctly  printed  from  the   best 
editions.    The  volume  of  ^Aristophanes*  contains, 
also,  the  fragments  of  ^  Menanderand  Philemon,' 
published  by  DQbner ;  together  with  sevpral  new 
fragments  discovered  recently  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
Royal  Jjibrary  of  Paris.     The  volume  containing 
the  Scholia   to  Aristophanes,  we  heartily  recom- 
mend to  every  reader  of  the  poet ;  especially  di- 
recting his  attention  to  the  copious  index.    Plu- 
tarch's *  Mofdlia,'  of  which  two  volumes  have  ap- 
peared (a  third,  containing  the  J'seudo   Plutarch 
and  Index,  is  to  come),  is  founded  on   Wytten- 
bach's  magnificent  edition,  which  haf  been  care- 
fully  revised   by  M.  DQbner  who    has  availed 
himself  of  the  collection  or  MSS.  made  by  the 
Greek  savant,  Kontos,  for  the   Royal  Library  of 
Paris,    The  works,  though  forming  a  complete 
library,  may  be  had  separately  ;  and  it   is  worth 
adding  that  the  Index   to  the   Scholia  of  Aristo- 
phanes   may   also    be   had  separately  for  four 
francs.     The   price  of  the  volumes  varies  from 
sixteen  shillings  to  a  guinea  eaeh  :  about  a  fourth 
of  the  ordinary  price 

For  those  who  do  not  need  editions  crowded 
with  foot  notes  of  conjectural  emendations  and 
editorial  squabbling — who  are  sensible  of  the 
value  of  good  indices,  and  a  Latin  version  con- 
fronting the  original — for  those,  in  short,  who 
want  good,  serviceable  books,  there  are  none 
equal  to  Messrs.  Didots'. — Foreign  Q^artertlf 
Review. 
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POSTAGE  REDUOED. 

The  Postage  on  the  Eclectic  will,  hereaflter,  be  about  nine  cent?,  to  any  distance 
whatever,  being  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-half  to  all  our  subscribers  over  100  miles. 

Post  Office  Law. — ^^  On  Magazines,  2 ,1-2  cents  for  the  first  ounce,  and  1  cent 
for  each  successive  ounce,  not  exceeding  eight.  Anything  over  eight  ounces  is 
excluded  from  the  mail." 

NoTA  Bene. — After  the  1st  of  July,  our  subscribers  can  remit  to  us,  by  paying 
their  own  postmaster,  taking  his  receipt,  and  transmitting  to  us;  which  being  pre- 
sented to  our  postmaster  here,  entitles  us  to  receive  from  him  the  amount  receipted 
for.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Postmaster  General  for  this  accommodationj  as  it  will 
enable  us  to  receive  our  pay  in  a  very  convenient  way. 

We  hope  subscribers,  in  arrears,  will  embrace  this  easy  mode  of  makbg  pay- 
ment— no  one  can  now  be  justified  in  withholding  what  is  due. 

(1:7*  Postmasters  can  still  frank  notices  of  discontinuances :  and  we  wish  it 
understood  that  giving  orders  to  a  P.  M.  to  return  numbers  is  not  a  notice.  We  ex- 
pect written  or  verbal  information. 

LAW   OF   PERIODICALS. 

1.  Subscribers  who  do  not  give  express  notice  to  the  contrary, 

are  considered  as  wishing  to  continue  their  subscription. 

2.  If  subscribers  order  the  discontinuance  of  their  periodicals, 
the  publisher  may  continue  to  send  them  till  all  arrearages  are 
paid,  and  subscribers  are  responsible  for  all  the  numbers  sent. 

3.  If  subscribers  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  their  periodicals  from 
the  office  to  which  they  are  directed,  they  are  held  responsible  till 
they  have  settled  their  bills,  and  ordered  them  discontinued. 

4.  If  subscribers  remove  to  other  places  without  informing  the 
publishers,  and  their  periodicals  are  sent  to  their  former  direction, 
they  are  held  responsible. 

5.  The  Courts  have  decided  that  refusing  to  take  a  newspaper 
or  periodical  from  the  office,  or  removing  and  leaving  it  uncalled 
for,  until  all  arrearages  are  paid,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  inten- 
tional fraud. 

DC7^  Terms. — Six  Dollars  a  year ;  but  if  paid  in  AnvANCS,  i.  e.,  within  the 
second  month  from  the  commencement  of  subscription,  and  at  our  own  office,  with- 
out expense  to  us,  through  private  hands^  or  a  post-master,  Five  Dollars  will  be  re* 
ceived — otherwise  Six^  positively, 

DC7*  Good  News. — Hereafter  we  shall  uniformly  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Steamers,  and  make  up  the  entire  Number  with  fresh  matter.  The  selections  from 
the  Quarterlies  must,  of  course^  run  on  through  two  or  three  months ;  but  all  the 
rest  of  the  matter  will  be  from  the  latest  arrivals,  and  the  Magazine  ready  in  ten  days 
thereafter.  So  that  we  shall  publish  between  the^r;^  diwifflh  of  each  month,  in 
this  way  we  shall  have  an  advantage  even  over  "  Weeklies,"  in  getting  out  fresh 
matter. 

DC7*  DonH  forget  to  read  page  3  of  cover,  "  Something  New,"  and  show  it  to 
your  friends.  Each  subscriber  can  easily  get  some  friend  to  take  so  good  and  cAcop 
a  work.    Do  it^  and  oblige  us. 
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11.  Lbtqe  and  other  Poems,      ....  Dublin  University  Magazine, 
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POETRY. 

To  my  Daughter,— The  Trust  Reclaimed  563 ;— The  Half  Holiday,— Teresa  MilaEoUo  564  j 
-Birth-day  Recollections, — A  Stranger  Minstrel,  565 ; — Chariton,-^Hope  566. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART.      ^ 

Mount  Vesuvius  508; — ^Decorative  Art  Society  562 ;  French  Antiquarian  Intelligence, — Cai^ 
dinal  Fesch's  Picture  Sale, — British  Association  567  ;— Greek  Slave, — Sculpture, — The  Rev.  K. 
Sidney  568: — On  Russia  and  the  Ural  Mountains  569 , — Copyright  570 ;— Magnificent  Vase, — 
Scientific  Misuon  into  Siberia, — Light,  Color,  and  their  Effects, — Correggio's  Fresco's,  ;^Panna. 
571. 

BiBLiooRAPHiCAL  NoTiCES :  Great  Britain  572. 

Select  List  of  Recent  Publications  :  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Fiance  572. 


|I3*  Mr.  HENRY  M.  LEWIS  is  collecting  for  us  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  part  of 
Missouri. 

-     HJ"  Mr.  ISRAEL  E.  JAMES  is  collecting  for  us  in  the  South  and  Sonth  Western  Statoa 
Mid* Florida,  assisted  by  James  K.  Whipple,  Wm.  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem  and  Henr}'  Piatt. 

IC^T  Mr.  C.  W.  JAMES  is  our  a^ent  for  the  Western  States.  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  assisted 
by  Moses  Meeker,  James  R.  Smith,  John  T.  Dent,  Thos.  G.  Smith,  G.  H.  Comstoek  and  £•  Y. 
Jenning  . 

^3"  James  H.  Stevenson  and  John  F.  Johnson  are  collecting  for  us  in  iTentucVy  a&dMiMovi 
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